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The Elevation of the Depressed Classes. 

BY 

THE RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS. 



NK striking result of the political and 
social movement in India during the last 
few years has been the attention given 
to what are known as * the Depressed Classes 
There has been recently a perfect shower of 
speeches and articles upon this .subject. It is 
almost universally acknowledged by educated 
Hindus in all parts of India that the elevation 
of the depressed classes is one of the great social 
and political problems of tlie hour. H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda gave forcible expression to 
this widespread feeling some months ago and 
he has been followed in very much the same 
strain by a ho.st of speakers and writeis. There 
is no need to labour the point to the readers 
of this review. 

Here are fifty million people sunk in ignor- 
ance, poverty and contempt, branded as un- 
touchables or unapproachables, treated us serfs, 
reduced to a state of moral degradation through 
the contempt and ill-treatment that they have 
received iur the past thousand years. The 
national movement has awakened men’s 
consciences to the fact that this state of things 
is incompatible with modern progress, and there 
is now a strong feeling among educated Hindus 
that something must be done to wipe away this 
reproach upon Hindu civilisation and do somS- 


thing to atone for the oppression and ill-usage 
of past ages. 

The object of tliis short article is not to 
draw attention to the problem nor to insist 
upon its importance. That is needless. I wish 
simply to point out what are the steps that 
need to be taken and can be taken in the imme- 
diate future towards the much-needed reform. 
A I.idy in England said some years ago to a 
v/ell-known preacher : “ 1 did so enjoy your 

beautiful sermon, Mr. last Sunday.” 

He replied in his short incisive way “ Well, 
what are you going to do ?” The same question 
might pertinently be asked of the large body of 
educated Hindus who have recently been applaud- 
ing the moving and eloquent speeches that have 
been delivered on the subject of the elevation of 
the depressed classes. Well, what are you going 
to do ? May 1, as a stranger and foreigner but 
a sincere well- wisher of India, suggest one or two 
things that might be done and need to be done ? 

And the first thing is obviously that tho edu- 
t?ated Hindus who earnestly wish for reform 
should take away fiom the depressed classos the 
stigma of untouchableness. The first necessary 
step towards their social and moral elevation is 
obviously to touch them. There is a profound 
significance in a simple action of Christ in the 
first Miracle recorded of Him in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. A leper came to Him, outcast from 
Jewish Society, banished from all social life, con- 
demned to live apart, regarded with abhorrencei 
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treated as untouchable. Tho Jewish leper was 
the counterpart of the Indian outcasto. To touch 
him involved ceremonial defilement. Tho first 
thing our Lord Jesus Christ did then was to put 
forth His hand and touch him. By that simple 
act He restored the man’s self-respect and created 
between Himself and the poor leper a bond of 
kindly human sympathy. I never understood 
the true significance of that act till I came te 
India. In a remarkable memorial presented to 
the Secretary of State for India by an association 
of Mahars in the Bombay Presidency protesting 
against their exclusion from military service and 
police service, they speak with gratitude of “ the 
kindly touch of the Christian religion ” as having 
elevsxted the Mahar “ once and for over, socially 
as well as politically.” It is a beautiful and ex 
pressive phrase, “ the kindly touch of the 
Christian religion.” When once they came in 
contact with men who no longer despised them, 
no longer treated them as untouchables, no 
longer treated them worse than their cattle, but 
recognized their manhood, visited them in their 
homes and held out to them the right hand of 
brotherhood, then at once their self-respect was 
restored and gleams of hope appeared upon the 
horizon of their cheerless, hopeless lives. The 
kindly touch gave them courage to arise and 
go forth upon the path of progress. The first 
thing needed, then, on tho part of the eilucated 
Hindus whose consciences have been really 
awakened on the subject of the depressed classes 
is * the kindly touch.’ Apart frond this, little 
else can be done. Education, scbemea for mate- 
rial advancement will all be comparatively use- 
less unless this stigma of untouchableness i« 
removed, nnd the self-respect of the depressed 
classes is restored. 

Then the next step is to promote schemes of 
education for the depressed classes. Something 
has already been done in places like Madras, in 
this direction. A few schools have been started. 


In Trichinopoly too I hear that a night school 
for the outcastes has recently been established 
and is being worked entirely by educated Hindus. 
Efforts of this kind would form an admirable 
sphere of social service for the college students. 
If a hundred young men would unite together 
in Madras to support and manage two or three 
night schools, much good might be done. At 
any rate, it would be a beginning. It would 
form a practical exhibition of sympathy and 
would do more than many speeches and articles 
to .advance the cause of reform. But I would 
insist upon the fact that the work must 
he done by the students themselves. It 
will not be enough for them to pay other 
people to do it. Let the students divide them- 
selves into hands, making each band responsible 
for one or two nights a week, and then themselves 
teach the poor outcastes to read and write and 
give them useful knowledge. Apart from any- 
thing else the simple fact of their trying to do 
this work will have an enornious influence for 
good, and, I may add, it will do as much good to 
them as it will to the outcastes. 

Then, in the third place, there is very real need 
for active temperance work among the depressed 
classes. A great deal of their poverty and degra- 
dation arises from intemperance. In oi'e of our 
Mission districts in the Telugu country which I 
visited r.(unG months ago I found that the Tamil 
Missionaries had persuaded nearly all their con- 
verts in the district to give up strong drink. 
The result was very remarkable. In the first 
place, the converts were paying off their debts. 
One man told me that when he was converted a 
year before he owed over Rs. 70 ; in one year he 
had paid Rs. .30 and in another 18 months he 
hoped to pay off the remainder. This was sim- 
ply tho result of giving up drink. In another 
village a large body of Christians were asked what 
benefit they had obtained by becoming Christians 
T^ey replied at once ; “ We do not get ill and We 
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are much better off.” That was mainly the result 
of giving up drink. This one reform, then, 
would do an immense amount to raise them out 
of their degradation. Here there is another form 
of social service for the college students. The 
work can le taken up in towns and cities as well 
as in villages. But here, again, 1 would empha- 
size strongly the need for personal service and 
individual work. What is needed is not to get 
up temperance mootings and make speeches, but 
to deal individually with the ouboastea, to try and 
unite them together in temperance societies and 
help them in every way to fight against this great 
evil of drink. 

Then fourthly, much might be done by men 
of influence and position who would devote them- 
selves to the problem of trying to alleviate some 
of the sufferings and disabilities which the social 
position of the outcastes at present inflicts upon 
them in the villages. B"or ej^ample, it will be a 
very great boon if Government can be moved to 
provide the outcastes in every village with wells. 
The sufterings of the poor people simply through 
the lack of a proper water-supply are often very 
pitiable. It would nob bo a task beyond the re- 
sources of Government gradually to provide the 
outcastes with wells of their own in every single 
village; and it would be done if educated Hindus 
would put pressure upon the Government to do 
it. If the public opinion of educated men de- 
manded that it should be done, the money would 
very soon be found. It is just as necessary that 
these people should be piovided with water as 
that they should be provided with food in times 
of famine and scarcity. Something has already 
been done in this matter by private philanthropy. 
But, is it right that most of the money for this 
common act of humanity should come from Eng- 
land and America ? 

Then again, another thing that educated 
Hindus of light and leading might do is to move 
the Government to give to the outcastes far 


greater facilities for acquiring land. An old 
custom, which has practically the force of law 
prescribes that when any waste laud is lying idle 
in a village the owner of the adjacent property 
has always the prior right to take it up and 
cultivate it. No doubt this has been a con- 
venient custom, and in many cases serves 
to obviate disputes and losses. But still 
it bears very hardly upon the outcastes. In 
the majority of cases it acts as an absolute bar 
to their acquiring land. The caste people in the 
villages are opposed to their social advancement. 
They do not wish them to acquire land. As 
soon, therefore, as an outcasts applies for a 
piece of waste almost invariably the adjoining 
owner claims the right to take it up. 1 have 
received constant complaints of the injustice 
done by this custom both in the Tamil country 
and in the Teliigu country, and 1 believe that 
a simple reform in this one law or custom relat- 
ing CO the acquisition of land would do a very 
great deal to enable the depressed classes to 
improve their position. The Government would 
naturally be averse to changing a lorigstanding 
custom of this kind so long as public opinion is 
strongly opposed to the change ; but here is a 
point in which those who sympathize with the 
wrongs and disabilities of the outcastes can do a 
great deal, first to change public opinion and, 
then secondly, to help the Government to make 
an alteration in the law. 

This is a very modest scheme of reform. What 
1 have suggested are only first steps. But the 
main thing at the present time is that the first 
steps should bo taken. It is a great gain that 
the consciences of the educated Hindus all over 
India should have been aroused on the subject. 
It is something to the good that many speeches 
should have been made and many articles written 
on the subject ; but now the question ought to 
be asked : “ What are we going to do ?” 
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JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

BY 

DEWAN BAHADUR K. KRISHNASAMI RAU, C. I. E. 


T ih an undisputed fact that the raaterisil 
prosperity of India depends upon our agri- 
I cultural and industrial improvement ; and 
that without an etttcient combination of capital 
and skill, no improvement is possible owing to the 
paucit)’ of men possessed of sufficient wealth and 
enterprise who could embark on new business 
single-handed. Almost all important industries 
are worked by joint-stock companies even in 
Europe and America where there are hundreds of 
millionaires who could start new and expensive 
industries without others’ hel^». A fortiori^ India 
cannot do without adopting the joint-stcck 
principle in business. During the last five or six 
years many joint-stock companies have been 
formed for various purposes. Hut the success of 
by far the large majority of them is yet uncertain. 
The main causes for this deplorable state of affairs 
are the following ; — 

There is as a rule an underestimate of the 
capital required for any business. This arises 
from the fact that the promoters apprehend 
that a first appeal for a hyge initial capital 
may not find ready response, and think chat 
after the intended concern begins to give 
tangible promise of success, the increase of capital 
to the required limit would be easy. Experience 
however shows that this is altogether a false cal- 
culation. It is much better not to have any 
company started than to have or»e with inadequate 
capital, for, while the former leaves matters in 
atatna quo^ the latter by its almost certain failure 
retards progress for a long time to come. 

Very often the whole of the subscribed capital 
is not collected at once. The reserved liability of 
shareholders to the extent of the balance of the 
amount payable by them leads to many compli- 
cations. The shareholder who was sufficiently 


rich at the tiin^ of the first call may, perhaps owing 
to a change in his circumstances, be unable to pay 
when the remaining amount is called for. In 
some cases it might so happen that the original 
shareholder might have been dead at the time of 
the further call and his heirs to whom the subse- 
quent call is made may be either unwilling or 
unable to meet them. Besides, there are also 
not a few shareholders who in spite of their ability 
to pay are not disposed to keep up to their obli- 
gation in the absence of a positive reassurance that 
the full payment of the shares would bring in a good 
dividend to lIk ni. To avoid all these contingencies 
the bcht course would be to start business, only 
after the collection of the whole of the subscribed 
capital. 

Business is often started by amateurs. They may 
possess some hook knowledge of the methods of 
business ; but they lack the experience which 
contributes to nine-tenths of its success. A 
few failures in the beginning cannot hut be 
expected ; but os the shareholders in general do 
not recognise this fact, the result is discontent 
which, as everybody knows, is the bane of all 
worldly concerns. 

All joint-stock (jompanies are worked by a 
directorate. During the infant stages of a joint- 
stock undertaking, dinctors are generally obliged 
to work without or with a small remuneration. 
Eov the efficient discharge of honorary or inade- 
({Uately pai<l work, a very strong sense of respon- 
sibility and patriotism is the real motive power. 
Unfortunately the.se virtJies in many cases have yet 
tobecreated. Swadeshism is not practised as much 
as it is preached. What can be more deplorable 
than to see ordinary business meetings remaining 
adjourned for successive weeks all for the want of 
a quorum ? We have yet to learn to subordinate 
personal considerations to the common interests of 
business. The appointment of a peon, for instance, 
becomes in the eyes of a few shareholders a more 
inqportant event than the election of a Director or 
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an Office-bearer. No credit is freely given to the 
good faith of actual vvorkers. While hostile 
criticism is found in abundance, there will scarflcely 
bo any among the critics who can suggest a 
practical remedy. 

The difficulty of getting steady, intelligent, 
honest, specially trained, and efficient servants is 
indeed very great. Salaries demanded are often 
out of proportion to the income of the company. 
Indians who have received technical training, 
compare themselves with European experts and 
desire to be placed on a level with the latter in 
pay and prospects, with the sad result that they dis- 
courage their would-be employers, and themselves 
lose the chance of employment. Service in native 
firms is in many cases looked upon as a stepping- 
stone to employment elsewhere. Even a contract 
of service for a (Ip./inite pei i od proves at times 

useless, for, it is no guarantee for loilling service, 
and the detention of an unwilling servant- will in 
the lo»)g run lead to loss, to say nothing of the 
demoralization that it leads to. 

Shareholders seldom take sufficient interest in 
promotitjg the business of the company to the 
best of their opportunities, and worse still, some 
will be found to speak so lightly of the work of 
the company that they could not be distinguished 
from perfect strangtus. Even in cases where 
everything is satisfactory and beyond cavil, public 
confidence grows very slowly. New concerns ^\hich 
have to work under a great many disadvantages 
have to wait long before securing good business. 
But these facts are not generally realized ; and 
impatience and discojitent become marked features 
to the detriment of successful work. 

Those drawbacks are no doubt incidental to the 
transition through which w'o are now pas.sing in 
the industrial and commercial world. Tiieie is no 
reason to he despondent over them. Proper 
diagnosis of a disease is said to be more than half of 
its cure. The perception of our defects is the sure 
way to remove them. What is necessary for our 
success is steady pei severance, present sacrifice for 
prospective good, hearty co-operation, mutual 
trust and forgiveness, obstinate optimism and 
thorough subordination of personal considerations 
to the common interest, and, above all, a higher 
sense of duty and responsibiity than what we now 
possess. \ 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. 

BY 

MR. F. NOYCE, I.C.S, 

q{ HERE is no greater living authority on the 
geography of the Indian Borderland than 
Sir Thomas Holdich. His life’s work has 
mainly consisted in delineating boundaries in that 
region. To a distinguished career as a boundary 
commissioner, which culminated in his appoint- 
ment nn a member of the Tribunal which settled 
the boundary between Chili and Argentina in 1902, 
Colonel Holdich has added no little success as an 
author. In his previous books, Colonel Holdich 
has described vividly and well what he has him- 
self seen and done. In the present volume* he 
has endeavoured tc trace the footsteps of previous 
explorers in the same regions. But the value 
and attractiveness of the book still lie in the fact 
that he has been over the ground himself and is 
able to illustrate the work of others by his own 
experiences. 

Our earliest authority on the geography of the 
countries which are now Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan is Herodotus. Earlier traditions begin 
to crystallise into something a little more 
definite in his work. We know nothing certain 
about those captive Greeks who were transported 
by Darius Hystaspes from the Lybian Barkc to 
Baktria (the modern Badakshan) or of those 
other Greeks, who of their own free will, led by 
Dionysos, trod the weary route from the Euxine 
to the Caspian and from the Caspian to the 
borderland of India and whose descendants 
claimed kinship with Alexander the Great on 
his arrival. Nor has modern research 
yet Huccoeded in throwing any light upon 
the relationship between the lost ten tribes of 

* The Gates of India being an Historical Narrative, 
by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K, C. M. G., K. C. .1 E. 
C. B., D. 8c. (Macmillan <S: Co, 10 Shillings Net.) 
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Israel and the rulers of Afghanistan, the Ben* I* 
Israel who claim descent from Kish, whose moral 
code consists of a strange mixture of Mosaic law 
and Hindu ordinance and who hate the Jew with 
the deadly and traditional hatred which only 
springs from kinship. And again, some twenty 
years before the fall of Samaria and the deporta> 
tion of the ten tribes, Tiglatk Pileser had probab- 
ly eflfected conquests which carried him to the 
borders of India but of the way by which he came 
we know nothing. Only, even in South Indian 
temples, there are architectural details such as 
the reproduction of the ancient Assyrian “ knop 
and flower ” which are evidence of an infinitely 
old art — affinity between Assyria and India. 
Herodotus does not take us far but the earliest 
knowledge we possess of the geography of the 
Indian frontier regions is contained in the list of 
Persian Satrapies which he gave to the tvorld some 
1500 years before the Christian era. Colonel 
Holdich Axes the position of these as far as 
possible from the similarity between their names 
and those of modern tribes on the frontier. With 
Alexander’s expedition to India we get on some- 
what firmer ground. Colonel Holdich has traced 
the route adopted by the Greek king with xihe 
greatest care and liis arguments in support of the 
line shown on his maps seem convincing. The 
first part of the route presents no difficulties. 
Alexander came by the road from West to East 
which has been used throughout the centuries 
through Teheran, Mashad and Herat. Had all 
other tributes to his genius as a military com- 
mander been lacking, bis foundation of a City, 
Alexandria, on a site near the modern Herat, 
would have established it beyond q'lestion, for, from 
that time to this, Herat has been one of the most im- 
portant strategical and commercial centres in that 
part of Asia. From Herat onwards, the route 
by which Alexander reached India is not so easily 
followed. As Colonel Holdich traces it, he went 
from Herat to Farah. From Farab he did not 


go up the Helmund as has been argued, but 
along the Argandab from Kandahar to Kabul. 
From Kabul, Alexander crossed the Hindu Kusb, 
founding yet another Alexandria on the way 
near the modern Charikar. After subduing 
Baktria, now Badaksban, he turned back over 
the Hindu Kush again. His lieutenant Hephaes- 
tion took the direct route to India through the 
Khaibar pass hut Alexander followed a more 
circuitous path to the north. With Alexander’s 
exploits in India Colonel Holdich has no concern 
except that he attempts to fix the site of the 
rock Aornos, the scene of one of the greatest feats 
of arms performed by the Greek force during the 
expedition. He takes up the story again with 
Alexander’s departure from India through 
Makran (southern Baluchistan and south-east 
Persia). This Colonel Holdich considers is the 
easiest way from Persia to India. “ From extreme 
western Persia to the frontiers of India at Quetta 
or indeed to the Indus Delta, it is possible for 
a laden camel to take its way with ease and comfort 
never meeting a formidable pass, never dragging 
its weary limbs up any too steep an incline, with 
regular stages and more or less good pasturage 
through all the 1, 400 orl, 500 miles which intervene 
between western Persia and Las Bela. From 
the pleasant palm groves of Panjgur in Makran 
to India it might indeed be well to have an 
efficient local guide and indeed from Las Bela to 
Kamchi the road is not to be taken quite 
haphazard. Nevertheless if the camel driver knew 
his way he could not only lead his charge 
comfortably along a well-trodden route but ho 
might turn chauffeur at the end of his long march 
and drive an exploring party back in a motor. ’ 
It would be strange that a road of which this 
could be written was not more used by 
invading armies in the past, were it not that 
it ends at the delta of the Indus and even 
if that is safely crossed the deserts of Central 
India present a substantial bar to further ad' 
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vanoe. Alexander, though he liad not to face 
the Central Indian desert or the Indus, found 
the way back by no means as easy as Colonel 
Holdicb pictures it. He had not the assistance 
of an efficient local guide and made the mistake 
of keeping too close to the sea. No supplies 
were to be had and the time of year was against 
him. Before he emerged again into Persia, he 
had lost no inconsiderable part of his force. 
Only once subsequently is there record of an 
invasion of India through Makran. Early in 
the eighth century an expedition planned by 
Hajjaj, the Governor of Irak under the Kalif 
Walid I, fur the advancement of the true faith 
swept through Makran and established Muhama- 
dan supremacy in the Indus valley which lasted 
until Mahmud of Ghazni put an end to it in 
1005 A.D. This gate of India is now command- 
ed by Quetta and in any case could no longer 
be used except by a country which pos.sesses the 
command of the sea. 

From the southernmost gate to India, Colonel 
Holdich turns to the most northern. There are 
big gaps in the history of Afghan exploration 
and it is not until A. D. 400 that we meet 
another traveller, records of whose travels are still 
in existence. This was Fa Hian, the Chinese who 
came by way of Turfan and Lop through Khotan 
in Eastern Turkistan across the Pamirs to Balkh. 
The early Buddhist pilgrims, of whom Fa Hian 
was one, were intrepid travellers but, as Colonel 
Holdich puts it, the footsteps of Buddhist pilgrims 
pointed no road for the tread of armies and 
their travels therefore lack for him the interest 
of those of the men who entered India a little 
further to the south. “ It might be possible for an 
unopposed Chinese force to enter India by 
Eastern Tibet; possibly also by way of Assam 
but there is no evidence that such an attempt has 
over been made. We look to the north and 
looking in that direction we are quite content to 
write down the approach to India by any serioih 


Military force across Tibet or through the 
northern gates of India to be an impossibility.” 

Another lacuna of between five and six hundred 
years occurs before we come to the distinguished 
group of Arab travellers of whom, A1 Istakri, of 
Persepolis, whose Book of Climates wes written 
about 950 A. D. is the first. Of Al Istakri, Colonel 
Holdich tells us very little and does not even 
give bis date. His chapter on ‘ Arab Exploration* is 
mainly occupied by an exhaustive examination in 
the light of modern geographical knowledge of the 
works of I bn Haukel whose Book of Roads and 
Kingdomsappeared about 976 A.D. and of Al Idrisi 
whose ** Delight of those v/ho seek to wander through 
the Regions of the world** was written at the Court 
of King Roger II of Sicily at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. To the greatest Arab 
traveller cf them all, Ibn Batuta, Colonel Holdich 
makes but one casual reference. This is somewhat 
surprising as Ibn Batuta travelled from Astrakhan 
to Bokhara, crossed the Hindu Kush to Kabul and 
reached the Indus somewhere below Larkhana in 
1233. 

Marco Polo hardly touched Afghanistan and his 
information is too vague to enable his footsteps 
to be traced. European exploration in the Indian 
Borderland does not therefore really begin until 
1810 when Christie and Pottinger, of the Bombay 
Infantry, reached Kelat. Christie went on to Herat 
whilst Pottiiiger made an even more adventurous 
journey to Persia via Kharan and Jalk, the two 
finally meeting at Ispahan. The earliest European 
explorers of Afghanistan were distinctly cosmopoli- 
tan. The greater number of them were, as might be 
expected, officers of the Indian Army. Sir Alexan- 
derBurnes is the best known of these but his geogra- 
phical work was done chiefly in Central Asia and 
Persia. Of his assistants. Lord and Wood explored 
Badakshan and Leech the road to Kandahar. A 
little later came Broadfoot, a Lieutenant of the 
Indian Engineers who travelled by the Gomul 
route from the Indus to Ghazni. Casual Europeans 
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W6r0 Sftf6r in Afghanistan ih the days of Dost 
Mahomed than they are at the present day and to 
this we owe it that all the exploration in Afghanis- 
tan was not dof»e by English oflicerB. Of the others 
the most celebrated is the American, Masson, a 
typical adventurer who wandered about Afghanistan 
for some twelve years and exercised considerable in- 
fluence over his Afghan and Hazara acquaintances. 
During pirt of this time he was in the service of the 
Indian Government and it would have been well if 
he had exercised some influence over his employers. 
Had it been so, the disasters of the first Afghan War 
might have been avoided for Masson was probably 
the only European of his time who had a correct 
appreciation of the political situation in Afghanistan. 
Earlier in the field than Masson was Moorcroft, a 
Veterinary Surgeon whose travels in northern 
Afghanistan added little however to the stock of 
geographical knowledge for he was a student rather 
of agriculture than of geography, Vigne, again, who 
travelled over the same route as llroadfoot some 
throe yeai’S earlier was more interested in botany 
and geology than in geography and did^ not make 
such good use of his opportunities as his successor. 
Colonel Holdich takes leave of Afghan exploration 
with the work of the Frenchman Ferrier who set out 
from Baghdad in 1845 fora journey through Persia 
and Afghanistan to India.^ Ferrier is the only 
known European who has crossed the Firozhoki 
plateau from north to south and has been through 
the Tairaani country to Ghur. Colonel Holdich 
deals lightly with Ferrier but it seems probable 
that his veracity is not altogether above suspicion 
and that the city of Deb Hissar where he met 
with such a warm welcome from inhabitants 
who bed none of the characteristics usually 
associated with thn Afghan existed only in his 
own imagination. Colonel Holdich at any rate 
is unable to locate it. 

Colonel Holdich’s summary of the value of the 
work done by himself and his contemporaries and 
predecessors in the same field is of the greatest 
interest. He is of opinion that Baluchistan is 
almost as well surveyed as Scotland but that 
there are still serious gaps in our geographical 
knowledge of Afghanistan, The uplands of 
Badakshan remain to be explored. Further south 
we know nothing of 70 miles of the Hindu Kush 


divide. The road from Kandahar to Ghazni divides 
two tracts of country of which we are in practically 
complete ignorance. Yet, in spite of these gaps, 
Colonel Holdich considers that we know all we 
need to know of the landward gates of India. 
The use which can bo made of them has been made 
long ago. Kandahar which is 80 miles only from 
the Indian frontier is the key to the only two 
gates which are of real importance — the road 
from Herat to Kandahar and tlie other almost 
parallel road to Seistan from the Russian Trans- 
Caspian line across the Elburz mountains via 
Mashad which leads by a longer way to the 
Helmund and Kandahar. Colonel Holdich sums 
up the problem of Indian defence as the provision 
of men and material sutficient in quality and 
quantity to guard these gates when open or to 
close them if we wish them shut. 

As we said at the outset much of the attractive- 
ness of Colonel Hold ieb’s book lies in the illustra- 
tions drawn from bis own experience. He has a gift 
for vivid description of which bis description of the 
Makran coast is such a good example that it 
deserves quotation. “ The physical condition of 
it, the bubbling mud volcanoes which occasionally 
fill the sea with yellow silt from below, and always 
remain in a perpetual simmer of boiling activity ; 
the weird and fantastic forms assumed by the mud 
strata of recent sea making which are the basis of the 
whole structure of ridge and furrow which con- 
stitute Makran conformation, no less than the 
extraordinary prevalence of electric phenomena, — 
all these olfered the Arabian Sea as a promising 
gift to the inventive faculty of such Arab-genius 
as revelled in stories of miniciilous enterprise. On 
a still warm night when the stars are all ablaze 
overhead the sea will, of a sudden, spread 
around in a sheet of milky white and the sky 
become black by contrast with the blackness 
of ink. Then again will there be a transforma- 
tion to a bright scintillating floor with each 
little wavelet dropping sparks of light upon it, and 
from the wake of the vessel will stretch out to the 
horizon a shining way like a silver path into the 
great unknown.” 

The maps which illustrate the book have been 
compiled by Colonel Holdich himself. They are very 
good but not quite good enough, fn a geographical 
book the understanding of which requires the 
closest study of the map, every place mentioned in 
the text should be given in the map but this is not 
always the case. There is a bad misprint on page 
133, in which Baber’s date is given as early in the 
liineteenth century, 
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MUSLIM EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY 

THE HON. SYED MUKTAZA SAHIB. 



Tgoes without saying that tho Mussulmans — a 
community of political, intellectual and 
religious importance that had made a mark 
in the history of tho nations and established its 
reputation as the pioneer of education in Europe 
when ignorance was her dominant feature — are 
very slow in the race of life, and apparently there 
are no healthy signs of their keeping pace 
with other nationalities. I shall make 
an humble attempt to explain in this 
article as to how this change was brought about, 
SO that your numerous readers may get at the 
reasons that have worked out the degeneration of 
the Mussulmans. 

The true interpreters of Koran and learned phi- 
losophers of Islam were attaching due importance 
to Science and Arts and their firm conviction and 
unshaken faith was that eternal happiness lies in the 
combination of material and spiritual advancement. 
They had fully grasped the spirit of the tradition 
of the Prophet of Arabia that runs to the eftect 
that true martyrdom means scholarship and not 
raging religious wars. Gaz/ali, rightly called 
Ilujjatul- Islam (authority on I«lam), says that one 
that wants to work out one’s own salvation must 
dive deep into the fountain of knowiedgo. Accord- 
ing to the philosophers of tho above category, 
religious wranglings and controversies are to be 
looked down upon ; inasmuch as they are calculat- 
ed to wound the feelings of some creatures of 
God and to create undesirable discord and tension 
among different religionists. As long as these 
philosophers were swaying the Islamic world every- 
thing went on to the credit of the Mussulmans and 
their rank in the civilized world was kept up. 

Unfortunately for the Muslims this state of 
affairs could not continue ; for a set of so-called 
2 


philosophers having^iosense of responsibility sprang 
up and began to preach the unauthorized and highly 
impracticable sermon of the renunciation of the 
world which is quite against the principle of 
Islam as laid down in the liadition of the Prophet 
‘La Rohbianiyatha Fil Islam’ (Islam does not 
recognize asceticism). It is the teaching of these 
irresponsible, selfish, mischievous and self-made 
preceptors that has brought about the ruin 
of this once-great community. 

The above teaching greatly found favour with 
the Muhammadans of Southern India and conse- 
quently they, instead of putting forth genuine 
attempts to keep pace with others in the running, 
began to stand in the way of tho runners. They 
were proof against argument. They took 
delight in pouring fourth damnation on 
the rival party (the true philosophers) and went so 
far as to declare them heretics. Tlieir so-called re- 
ligious fervour was getting intensified, as the ignor- 
ant mass began to show them profound deference 
and looked upon them as something like saviours. 

No genuine efforts were made at the outset to 
counteract the mischievous influence of the said 
enemies of Islam. Their dogmatic maxims being 
against tho approved principles of the religion, 
the true philosophers expected the natural death 
of the false philosophy and so the matter was slept 
over. But when they opened their eyes and had 
an insight into the mischief played by their foes, 
they got perplexed and were in a dilemma not 
knowing what means they had to employ to mind 
matters ; but it was too late for them to do so • 
whereupon they began to despair, taking their 
rivals to be too strong to be overthrown. This 
resulted in a 3rd party coming into being. This 
party was wise enough not to identify itself 
with either of the said two schools of philosophy 
and was keeping itself aloof from both of them 
and doing something silently for the intellectual 
regeneration of tho community. 
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The members of the 3rd part^who did not prove 
themselves philosophers came forv/ard asserting 
their independence, but priding themselves on 
being practical sons of Islam. They rightly 
thought that, in the abserice of any Muslim leader 
of the capacity and earnestness of tlie late lamented 
SirSyed Ahmed Khan in this Presidency, there was 
no other alternative but to recognize the leader- 
ship of a non-Mussulman having the welfare of 
the Mussulmans at heart. The choice consequently 
fell on the late Justice Boddsm, an acknowledged 
and disinterested friend of the community. The 
hand of the young party ros9 to some power 
under his command and made the fal.se philo- 
sophers sustain defeat after defeat. 

This parly succoeded in inviting the All-India 
Mahomcdan Educational Conference to Madras 
in 1901, which may he deemed a turnitig point in 
the history of Mahomcdan education in the 
Presidency. 

The main out^miid of the Conference is the 
inauguration of the Mahomedan Educational 
Association of Southern India — a long-felt want 
of the community. This Association helps 
deserving Mahomedan students with scholarships 
for furthering their education in the College 
department. It is the earnest hope of the com- 
munity that the Association will prove itself a 
Divine blessing if it can see its way to extend its 
help to the students in the Secondary department. 

The second meritorious act done by the said band 
is the holding of the Conference of the Ulemas 
(learned Pundits) in Madras, which has also con- 
tributed a good deal towards dispelling crooked 
notions of the community and making them 
understand the real spirit of Islam which teaches 
with equal force the necessity of attending both 
to material and spiritual advancement. Your 
readers may find another healthy sign in Mussul- 
mans. They have now realized the necessity of 
relying more on themselves than on anybody else. 


* Ubc Jpcnjusson College, poona. 

f A Brief History of its Inception and Growth.) 
^ 

f OR the history of the inception and develop- 
ment of the Fergusson College at Poona, 
we have to go back to another institution 
of the Deccan Education Society, viz.^ the Poona 
New English School, out of which it (the Fergus- 
son College) has grown. It was in 1879 that the 
late Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar, the late Mr. M. B. 
Namjoshi, the bate Mr. G. G. Ag.arkar and Mr. 
B. G. Tilak held deliberations in connection with 
a scheme for public education in the Deccan. 
Their object was to cheapen and facilitate 
education and make it available for all classes by 
opening schools and colleges under private manage- 
ment. Changes in the social condition of the 
people often require reforms in the methods of 
education. Government wheels move but slowly 
and these young men thought that private edu- 
cational bodies, who from their very position, are 
in better touch with Society at large, can 
more easily and readily try educational methods 
which circumstances may demand. In the January 
of 1880, therefore, with the advice and approval 
of men like Mr. Mandlik and Mr. Ranade, they 
started the New English School at Poona. Mr. 
V. S. Apte, the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
and a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
University, soon after joined this body of workers. 
A few more graduates with a bright University 
career oflered their co-operation in due course of 
time. 

The course of these young energetic men was 
not unhampered. They had to battle against 
official prejudices and meekly submit to misfor- 
tunes. In 1882, Mr. Chiplunkar died after 
a short illness at the age of 32. In 
the second term of the year, Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. Agarkar were gulled and they fell victims 
tonhe political intrigues of Kolhapur. In their 
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righteous indignation these men wrote in the 
Keeari and the Maratha articles against the 
minister's maladministration and his ill-treatment 
of the minor Raja of Kolhapur, which was 
supposed to have brought insanity to the unhappy 
prince. The young Editors soon discovered their 
mistake but they had all the same to suffer 
incarceration for four months. This suffering 
was not without its reward, as will be seen 
from the subsequent facts. In spite of these 
misfortunes, however, the school showed un- 
mistakable signs of progress, and 8ir William 
W. Hunter (then Dr. Hunter) the Chairman of 
the Education Commission of 1882, who visited 
the school during the stay of the Commission in 

Poona, observed, tdiis institution has 

risen to such a prosperous state that I can affirm 
with certainty that throughout the whole of 
India, I have not yet witnessed a single institu- 
tion, which can be compared with this establish- 
ment. This institution can rival and 

compete with success not only with the Govern- 
ment High Schools in this country, but may 
compare favourably with the schools of other 
countries also." 

Rut success in the efficient conduct and manage- 
ment of a high school, was not the sole object for 
which these men had banded together. They had 
set a higher object before them — that of opening 
an Arts College, ‘ which should become, in times 
to come, a source of continuous supply of 
graduates and under-graduates ready to carry 
education, for a small yet decent remuneration 
(in imitation of their teachers), into the remotest 
parts of the Maharashtra and thus to cover, if 
possible, the whole country with a network of 
private schools under the direction and control 
of a central Educational Committee consisting of 
the best Native and European educationists in 
the Presidency.” In their report for 1883, the 
Managers further stated that they had under- 
taken the work of popular education with th'e 


firmest conviction and belief that of all agents of 
human civilization, education is the only one 
that brings about material, moral and religious 
regeneration of fallen countries and raises them 
up to the level of most .advanced nations, by slow 
and peaceful revolutions. And in order that it 
should be so, it (education) must be ultimately 
in the hands of the people themselves." 

The Managers, therefore, set to work and the 
first thing they did was to place themselves in a 
position which would enable them to satisfy all 
the conditions that the University might impose 
before affiliating the school as an Arts College. 
The Deccan Ediication Society was accordingly 
established in October, 1884, to whose charge the 
New English School and its appurtenances were 
transferred, thii.s sec.uring permanence and stabi- 
lity to it and other institutions that the Society 
might found or affiliate. The Managers having 
thus relinquished all their personal rights, there- 
after worked for and on behalf of the Society as 
its Life- Members. It w,as necessary to collect a 
large fund for the adequate equipment and com- 
modiou.s houj-ing of the school and colh»go. With 
this view, Mr. Namjoshi moved about in the 
Southern Maratha States. The unhappy issue of 
the Kolhapur cavso which went to prove the inno- 
cence of these men, had evoked deep sympathy 
with the Managers, not only From the people at 
large but also from the Chiefs and Princes of the 
S. M. States. The Political Agent and the Re- 
gent of Kolhapur heartily supported the appeal 
for help in money. Sir James Fergusson, the 
then Governor of Bombay, was disposed to do all 
he could to further the object of this Society. 
The altitude of the Bombay Government was at 
this time liberal. Mr. Namjoshi was thus able to 
showin a few months a promised sum of Rs. 52,000. 
Government promised to place at the disposal of 
the Society one of the sites of the Peshwa’s 
Palaces at Poona, for the school and college 
purposes. 
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It was not the desire of the Life-Members to 
Bsk for the full- time Arts OollGwe all at once. 
The provisional Council of the D, E. Society (of 
which Sir William Wedderburn, Bart, was then 
the Chairman) therefore applied to the University 
to alliliato the N. E. School for the purposes of 
the B. E. orly. It also applied to Government for 
grant-in-aid to the school. The Senate of the 
Bombay University gave its provisional sanction 
to the P. E. class for three years Thus, the first 
step in the ladder of higher education was gained. 
It was resolved to name the college after Sir 
James Fergusson in token of the sympathy which 
he felt with the cause of education generally and 
the support he lent to this institution in 
particular. 

This step in the Western Presidency of Bombay 
was a unique one, for no Indians had till then pro- 
posed to undertake a share in the imparting of 
higher education, and making it available to avery 
largo number of their fellow countrymen. It 
would have been very difficult for the Managers of 
the school to realize even in a small measure, their 
cherished object, had not men like Sir William 
Wedderburn, Dr. Wordsworth, J)r. Bhandakar, 
Messrs. Mandlik, Ranade? and Telang lent their 
hearty support and identified themselves with the 
cause of education through piivate agency. 

On the morning of Friday the 2nd of January, 
1885, exactly five years after the opening of the 
school. W'as opened the Fergusson College at 
Poona. In the front court-yard of Gadre’s Wada 
(where the Echool was located at that time) 
specially fitted and decorated for the occasion 
there assembled a large audience of the elite of 
the Poona public to witness this auspicious cere- 
mony which Principal Wordsworth of the Elphin- 
stono College, Bombay, was invited to perform. It 
was quite in the fitness of things that Prof. 
Wordsworth should have been asked to help at 
the ceremony, for, in the first place, he presided 
over the college in which these founders were 


trained and, secondly, he h.ad by bis literary 
attainments and eart.est sympathy with the 
political aspi rations of the Indian people, secured 
for himself an abiding place in the hearts not only 
of his students hut also of those educated public 
men who had the good fortune to come in contact 
with him. 

In his speech hn this occasion Prof. Wordsworth 
referred to the liberal policy of the 
English' people in spreading Western education in 
India ; and he explained that the key of the 
policy which Lord tlipon had pursued in India 
“lay in the conviction that no greater duty and no 
more arduous responsibility was thrown upon the 
Government of India than in finding legitimate 
openings for the legitimate aspirations and activi- 
ties of that portion of the Indian community 
which by the co-operation of the British Governr 
ment had received the intelligent impulse of 
English education.” Prof. Wordsworth justified 
this reference on the ground that ho believed that 
the birth of tho Fergusson College was only a 
mark of those legitimate aspirations and activities. 
In conclusion, he heped that the institution 
would extend its usefulness in that ancient city of 
the Deccan and that many would learn those 
lessons of wisdom which govern passions and 
raise the human mind to a love of viitue and a 
love of knowledge. 

In the com se of the next six years the Fergusson 
College came to be gradually recognized for 
the purposes of the higher University examina- 
tions. and in 1891, it became a full-time Arts 
College, teaching the Arts and Science courses 
up to the M. A. During the period of twenty 
years since its full recognition, the college has 
given ample proof in justification of its existence. ^ 
It has extended its sphere of usefulness by opening 
the gates of higher education to those who, 
without the facilities this college affords, will 
have to content themselves with what they will ; 
get in schools. It appears from the last year’s 
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r 0 p>rtof the D. E. Sooieby that the number on 
the college rolls in March last was 610 and for 
several years this college, (making allowance for 
fluctuations), has been teaching an equally largo 
number. The same report tells us that out of 
these 610 students, more than a half (311) came 
from families who, in the absence of an institution 
like this, would never think of sending their 
sons to receive college education; for the annual 
income of the parents of these boys does not 
exceed Rs. 500. The college contains a useful 
library, which with the recent accjuisition of the 
valuable collection of the Mandlik Library , is 
now valued at over R'^. 75,000. As regards 

scientific appliances, whether chemical, physical 
or biological and other equipments, we hear it 
aflirmed without fear of contradiction that in 
several respects tho Eergusson College will stand 
comparison with any college in that Presidency. 
There is a very spacious ground for Cricket with 
a roomy pavilion constructed on an elevated level 
for spectators to witness the sports from. There 
are also tour Tennis Courts and another open 
plain, by tho side of the botanical garden, for 
football and other outdoor sports, Indian or 
European. 

It was originally intended to house the college 
and school together in specially constructed build- 
ings in the centre of the city, and with this view, 
two months after the inception of the college, Sir 
James Fergusson laid the corner-stone of these 
buildings on the site of the Phsliwa’s palace known 
as the Biidhwar Wada. The Bombay Govern- 
ment had promised to hand over that site to the 
Society for its institutions. But this was not to be, 
and after further negotiations tho Nana Fadnis 
Wada was finally fixed as the Government grant- 
in-aid to the Society. In the meantime it was 
considered desirable to locate the college outside 
the city in a quiet retired place not far from the 
city and yet removed from the city influences. 
But till these new buildings could be erected it 


continued to be held in the saipe buildings that 
the school occupied. 

The present buildings stand on an extensive 
dry plain called the Ohatushringi grounds, about a 
mile to the west of the city on the roa(|^ leading to 
the Government House at Ganeshkhind. The 
precincts of the college cover an area of 37 acres. 
The woodcut gives the E. E. N. view of the main 
buildings of the Fergusson College. All these 
buildings *vere designed and constructed by a 
well-known architect in the J3ombay Presidency — 
the late Rao Bahadur Vasiideo Bapuji Kanitkar 
of the P. W. D. The foundation-stone was laid on 
tho 11th January, 1892, by Lord Harris, the then 
Governor of Bombay. In throe years the whole 
work of construction was completed and on March 
27, 1895 — the Hindu New year’s day of that 
year — ChaitraShukla 1, Shako 1817, the buildings 
were formally declared open for the college. H. H, 
the Maharaja, of Kolhapur, was present on this 
occasion with several other Chiefs from the Deccan, 
As President of the D. E. Society, the Maharaja 
asked Lord Sandhurst to perfrom that pleasing 
ceremony. 

The main College Building is a two storied 
solid strueturd which contains ten rooms, a large 
hall and a high open terrace which commands 
the view of the city and Cantonment of 
Poona. The total cost of this work came to 
Rs. 84,000, Tho principal block of students’ 
quarters which accommodates over a hundred 
students, cost Rs. 40,000 the half which was 
contributed by Sir Bhogvat Sinhji, ThakurSaheb 
ofOondal in Kathiawar and the Society has 
marked its sense of gratitude to the Thakur Saheb 
by nanang these quarters after him. All these 
buildings with outhouses and a small snug house 
for the Principal, entailed an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,60,000 which was met entirely from the 
generous subscriptions of the princes and people 
of that Presidency. But the college soon found 
that these provisions were inadequate and two 
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separate chemical and physical laboratory-rooms 
with two more class-rooms, each of the two latter 
furnishing seats for 150 students, have latterly 
come to be built at a cost of over Rs. 45,000. 
The Fergusson College got its share of the extra- 
ordinary grant made by the Government of India 
and the Society availed itself of Rs. 32,000 
out of this quinquennial grant for a large 
portion of these buildings. Small additions have 
also been made to the students’ residency from 
the current funds of the Society. The Principal 
and four other Professors of the College now stay 
on the College premises and they have thus 
frequent opportunities of meeting the resident 
students and exercising such healthy influence 
on their minds as would go to mould and 
shape the plastic nature cf the youths under 
their charge, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. One of these Professors is the Rector of 
the College Residency, and the studies, health 
and general comfort of the resident students 
share his care. An hospital assistant resides on 
the college grounds and is always in attendance. 

The college authorities have been directing 
their efforts to increase and extend the sphere 
of the usefulness of this and other institutions 
and with this increase and extension the annual 
recurring expenditure has been steadily rising. 
For the past several years it has gone up to 
Rs. 45,000, the Government aid being limited to 
Rs. 10,000 only. An unfailing source of income 
seems in these circumstances to be absolutely 
necessary and the D. E. Society would do well to 
heoure this early enough for the benefit of all 
its institutions. It is true that it was only 
last year that the Society completed two splendid 
buildings, for its schools at Poona and Satara 
which in the aggregate cost about Rs. 1,90,000. 
But all the same, the time has not come when 
the Life-Members might rest on their oars and 
eonfine their attention to the routine of instruc- 
tion only. 


It would not be amiss to say one word about 
the Deccan Education Society of Poona and the 
institution of its Life- Members. The Society 
is an educational body founded solely for the 
purpose of spreading education and thus supple- 
menting the efforts of Government in this 
connection. It is registered under Act XXI of 
1860. The Society consists of Fellows, Patrons 
and Life- Members. Fellows are elected by the 
Council of the Society on payment of a certain 
sum towards the funds of the Society. Those 
who contribute Rs. 1,000 and more to that Fund 
become Patrons of the Society. The Life-Mem- 
bers are a body of young educated men who 
believe in the efficacy of education and promise to 
serve in the institutions of the Society for 
twenty years at least on a comparatively 
small pay, in whatever capacity it may be 
found necessary in the interest of the institu- 
tions, to place them. The Council of the Society 
is composed of all the Tiifo- Members together 
with as many Fellows or Patrons as there are 
Life- Members, elected every three years by the 
general body of Fellows and Patrons. This 
Council controls the permanent fund of the 
Society, considers proposnls for the improvement 
and development of the Society’s institutions, and 
the starting or affiliating of new educational institu- 
tions. It practically moulds and shapes the general 
policy of the Society. The Trustees hold in trust 
all the property of the Society, movable and 
immovable, together with all the monies of the 
permanent fund of the Society. There is an 
auditor to check and audit the accounts of all 
the institutions. The Governing Body of the 
Society is a small compact executive branch of 
the Council which has absolute control over the 
discipline, course of studies in the institutions 
and the administration of the current fund of 
the Society. What is peculiar in the position 
of the Life -Members of the Society is that they 
b jve not only to teach in the institutions and 
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look to their routine work, but they have to 
watch the genera] interest of the Society and its 
institutions, suggest schemes of improvements and 
extensions which the times may make imperative 
and then find funds to efifect these improvements, 
frame annual budgets and regulate expenditure 
accordingly. In fact, in matters small and great 
it is their duty to finance the Society’s institu- 
tions. The body of the Life- Members is the 
Committee of ways and means. Above all, they 
are morally responsible, individually and col- 
lectively, to the public at large for the nature 
and quality of the work the Society’s institu- 
tions are doing. It is these peculiar features 
in the character and composition of the body 
of Life-Members which make them the life- 
blood of that educational body and difierentiate 
the D. E. Society from all otfier corporate bodies 
founded for some specified charitable or religious 
purposes, where those who undertake to actually 
work in the furtherance of their specified 
objects are often placed above the necessity 
of taxing their brains and energies for the 
supply of means or money. Unfortunately, 
many who are not in touch with the work of 
the D. E. Society fail to perceive this difibrence 
between the Missionary bodies in India and this 
Society. When in 1897, Poona was convulsed by 
what may be called a moral earthquake, this 
Society’s institutions did not escape the general 
shock and Government officials, evidently from a 
misconception of the peculiar position, found 
fault with the Society for what they thought an 
inordinate share of power given to the Life- 
Members. A struggle ensued, but the Life- 
Members on whose shoulders the moral responsi- 
bility for the Society's well-being does always 
rest, showed at that critical juncture a patient 
spirit of subordinating personal feelings to the 
larger interests of their Society which saved it 
then from shipwreck. ^ 

The roll of Life- Members contains up till now 


thirty-three names excluding that of the founderi 
Mr. Chiplunkar. Of them Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. Patankar resigned their membership at the 
end of 1890, as very serious difierences had 
arisen between them and other Life-Members as 
regards the general policy to be pursued. Mr. 
Patankar is now a Professor in the Benares 
Central Hindu College. Nine other Life- Members 
passed away, most of them before they were forty, 
and none had reached the age of fifty. Mr.Vaman 
Shivram Apte, M. A., was a Sanskrit scholar and 
had won University honors. He was the first 
Principal of the Fergusson College. Mr. Apte 
possessed tact and ability which pre-eminently 
fitted him to be the head of an institution. 
Having subjected himself to the overwork of 
compiling English-Sanskrit and Sanskrit- English 
dictionaries he had considerably weakened his 
constitution and notwithstanding his legular 
habits he succumbed to an attack of enteric 
fever on August 9, 1892, at the age of 36. 
Mr. Gopal Oanesh Agarkar, M.A., was the 
Professor of History and Philosoply. He 
succeeded Mr. V. S. Apte as Principal. Mr. 
Agarkar with the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
started and conducted the Sudharak, an Anglo^' 
Vernacular weekly newspaper which has been an 
exponent of Social reform. He stood in the front 
rank of Social reformers. He died of asthma in 
June, 1895. One month previous to Mr. Agarkar’s 
death, died Mr. Vasudev Balkrishna Kelkar, B. A,^ 
a clever and intelligent English scholar, with a 
clear understanding and benevolent impulses. He « 
was large-minded, easy-going and unostentatious. 
Mr. Kelkar conducted very ably the weekly 
newspapers the and the ATeaari till they 

passed entirely into the hands of Mr. Tilak as 
sole proprietor. Mr. Mahadeo Shivram Gole, 
M. A., was the third Principal of the Fergusson 
College. He retired in 1902 after completing the 
stipulated period of twenty years. Mr. Gole, 
was Professor of Science. He was the firsi 





Dg these youug men to see tbet the time has 
il^iiie when men must direct their attention to 
^entifio and industrial branches of learning. 
pU possessed talents of a very high order. He 
Welded a powerful and eloquent pen. Mr. R. P. 
^aranjape, Senior Wrangler, M.A. (Omtab), B. Sci 
(l^mbay), is now the Principal of the Fergusson 
QoHegeand his example inspires his students with 
oonviution that high talents are compatible 
^^itb the humility of the teacher’s profession. 

'' We feel that this brief notice of the Fergusson 
College would be incomplete if we omitted to 
Mention the valuable services which the Hon’ble 
K. Gokhale, B. A., 0. I. E., has rendered 
W this institution. Mr. Gokhale joined the body 
Life-Members in 1886, and ever since his 
lltdmission, with liis singular devotedness to the 
%ork he undertakes, he worked for the progress 
iilnd elevation of the Society’s institutions with a zeal 
energy which are peculiarly his own. It 
hia exertions and the influence which his 
hbUity and scholarship secured for him that he 
able to collect a sum of contributions which 
^iumbled the Society to construct the Fergusson 
SQpliege buildings in such a short time. He 
.|iua«l that institution to a high position and with 
ll^ he rose in the estimation of his countrymen. It 
in one way a misfortune that Mr. Gokhale 
m not continue to give the student world the 
^efit of hia instruction in subjects in which 
he IS entitled to speak with authority. But Mr. 
i^kbale resigned expressly with the object of 
jkving bis activities a wider range and working 
fif'tk still wider and higher sphere of usefulness, 
in the cause of his'eountry’s political regenera* 
The eminent position which Mr. Gokhale 
low holds, and the services he has been rendering 
^ the whole of India, justify the resignation of 
ill^dttties in a comparati vely narrower sphere of 
^tlon and usefulness. 

kjlnally, we trust that the Fergusson College 
^fother institutions of the Deccan Education 


Society will continue to flourish more and more 
and that many young men will continue to join 
when the older hands must needs take their well- 
earned rest. We have no doubt that the country 
will show its appreciation of their devoted labours 
undertaken in the full belief that in sane and 
sound education lies the future of our country and 
that only by its means can India take its place 
among the great nations of the world. Is it 
too much to hope that the gifted youth of other 
provinces will emulate the self-sacrificing'example 
of Pcona and form other societies on similar lines? 
India needs quiet and unassuming work and here 
is an example which can be confidently recom- 
mended to all lovers of their country. 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Speeches. 

T his is the first collection of his speeches and may 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pro- 
nouncement of his having been omitted. The book 
contains four parts and an appendix. The first part 
includes all his utteranoes in the Supreme Legislative 
Council and in the Bombay Legislative Council; the 
second, all his Congress Speeches, including his Pre- 
sidential Address at Benares ; the third speeches in 
appreciation of Hume, Naoroji, Ranade, Mehta and 
Bonnerjee ; the fourth, miscellaneous speeches delivered 
in England and India. The appendix contains the full 
text of his evidence both in chiof and in oross-oxamina* 
Uon before the Welby Commission and various papers. 
Crown 8vo., 1,100 pp., Cloth Gilt. Price Rs. 3. 

To Subscribers of the Indian Review^ Rs. 2-8. 
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BY MR. GOVINDA DAS. 

U T was a serious omission not to so enlarge 
11 the sphere of the enquiry of the Decentra- 
lisation Commission as to bring within its 
purview the methods and machinery of the India 
Office. There are few publications dealing with 
the subject and none from the inside so to say. 
Consequently, it becomes a very difficult task to 
avoid falling into pitfalls unawares. Tlbert's 
(rovei'uinent of India deals naturally only with 
the Statutory provisions establishing the official 
machinery and is of little help in throwing 
light on the actual working of the department. 
Light has to be sought for from other and stray 
quarters. 

In view of a great deal of nonsense that has 
been talked by some of the more rabid Anglo- 
Indian dailies in this country about the autocratic 
way in which Lord Morley has dealt with the 
Government of India, liis treating the Governor- 
Geooral and his Council as mere delegates, as 
hands and mouths for the Secretary of State to 
make audible in this country his voice and carry 
out his instructions, it becomes necessary to say 
a few words about what should be the proper 
relations between these two august authorities 
which would work for the benefit of the Indians. 
The howl raised by the Anglo-Indian Press 
will deceive nobody who knows the real reasons at 
the bottom for this outcry against a liberal and 
not indolent Secretary of State. If Lord Morley 
had chosen to mark time and ditto the views 
of the Anglo-Indian community at large and give 
no political privileges to the natives,” nothing 
would have been heard against him. Fortunately 
for us, though coming to a nev; office at an age 
when most people would have been glad to be able 
^0 sleep, his liberalism has been an active faith^ atld 
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has been worked out in practice causing a nattlvttt^' 
discontent amongst those possossora of vested"' 
interests who are unwilling to lay aside even- a 
tithe of the power and prestige so long enjoypd 
unhampered and unquestioned by any outside 
authority. 

As. far as Parliamentary Statutes are concerned 
it needs no pointing out that the Secretary ol' 
State for India is ab.solutely master of the situaii*- 
tion. He is a greater autocrat than the Tsar.lif 
all the Russias or the German Emperor. 

But the exigencif38 of the situation, common" 
sense, and the neces.sity of having to deal with tobll 
who are not * orientals’ but of the same bipod and' 
breeding as himself and who can and do maketheit. 
voices heard amongst that British public which^ig' 
the ultimate master of both, exercises a gfeat 
deal of check on any such tyrannical handling 
subordinate officials. So, as long as responath{fl 
Government is not established in India, as it ir^ 
Canada, in New Zealand, in Australia, in Soutk- 
Africa, — which question is beyond the pale of 
practical politics — it is absurd to kick against.tbg 
exercise of the authority by a Secretary of StatOi 
which exists in him through the power of Statu fccg. 

But there is another set of circumstances, which > 
not only Anglo- India hut India feels to be a 
of injustice and against which there is no remedf!f 
and mere academic p)ote8t8 seldom avail. a 
generally happens in financial cases only, when ii'v 
money burden has to he put on this Dependencv. 
in the interests of the dominant partner. Thej:i, .■ 
no Cabinet seems to he strong enough to 
out even-handed justice and the Constitution 
provides no remedy. Lower down I will suggeg^ 
a plan to allow of equitable adjustments in 
such cases, where the Government of India objects 
to a policy of the Home Government and 
loathes to have to carry it out, and is further 
backed up by a strong feeling in the country 
against the measure sought to be imposed 
upon the ccuntry and against its intcrest#^^ 
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For cases like these where a strong- handed Secre- 
tary of State, mostly ignorant of India and 
its various and rapidly changing conditions, 
appointed more for his political views on Home 
questions and his services to the party in power 
than for his personal knowledge and fitness for 
the post, pulls the wires from London and keeps 
the puppets dancing in India, some ways and 
means have to be found to bring regulating pres- 
sure on him. We have also had cases where per- 
fectly incompetent persons, but whom the party in 
power dare not disoblige, were put in as Secretaries 
of State for India as if the misgovernment of this 
** brightest jewel in the British Crown ” were of 
little moment — as truly it is from the standpoint 
of party Government. 

If the Government of India is to be merely the 
delegate of the Home Government and meant 
merely to see that the orders of the India 
Office are literally carried out — as they were in 
the days of Lords Lytton and Elgin, the latter 
going to the extent of deliberately etuinciating and 
defending the theory of mandate from Home in 
the Imperial Legislative Council — then it would 
be far better to abolish all this complicated and 
costly machinery of the Government of India 
and replace it by one High Commissioner at 
the Indian end of the cable. This will secure 
both economy and despatch. This idea when put 
forward so nakedly would of course be scouted 
by everybody ; though unfortunately for us 
Indians, wherever the interests of India and 
England conflict, the former have to go to the 
wall. No Secretary of State is stror.g enough to 
withstand the tremendous social, and political 
pressure of parties, corporations and even persons. 

It may be incidentally noticed here that so far 
not a single Viceroy, or Governor has been made 
a Secretary of State for India. Is it that a first- 
hand knowledge is considered to be a drawback 
for the efficient discharge of the duties connected 
^th the office ? 


It may be all right where the subordination to 
the India Office is in matters of principles, of 
actions far-reaching in their consequences, but 
for every-day matters of administration, the posi- 
tion should be one (jf freedom ; the Secretary of 
State’s authority held in abeyance and coming 
into activity only as an Appellate Court. 

The reasons for such an extraordinary concen- 
tration of powers in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual, practically irresponsible as long as he has 
the Cabinet with him, and not bound to consult 
even them, is due to historical causes, into win'ch 
\v<* need not enter heie. It is a rolic of the days 
ot the East India Company and its conflicts with 
the Ministers, till the Crown obtained the neces- 
sary powers of over-riding the authority of the 
Company, by its own uncontrolled and autocratic 
authority. 

The conditions of the British Government of 
India are such that neither the Viceroy nor the 
Secretary of State can, profitably to the Indians, 
go his way unchecked iry the other. The peopleof the 
country have no real and effective voice in dealing 
with the policy ar»d principles actuating the springs 
of administration, and the “man on the spot ” quite 
naturally is unwilling to part .vith any of the 
powers that he has been exercising in his *patertral * 
way for so many geneiations. Oligarchies are pro- 
verbially ten.acioiis of their powers and privileges; 
and so whenever any question of devolution of 
powers to the people comes up they oppose it 
strenuously. It should be clearly realised in this 
connection that the great devolution of powers 
advocated by almost all of the official wit- 
ne8.sea before the Royal Decentralisation Com- 
mission was to thev\8elves. They one and all 
resented interference and meddling, with what 
they regarded as their own proper work. They 
would not be hampered either by the author ity of 
an official hierarchy above them, nor by a non- 
of^cUi\ popular authority below them. Witness 
the strenuods resistance to the Indian proposal of 
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District Councils, or of the separation of Executive 
and Judicial powers. 

For all such cases it is absolutely essential that 
there should be plenary authority in England to 
override the selfish views of the local administra- 
tions. Bub for all those cases where principles 
and policies do not come into conflict with the 
long enjoyed powers and priviligea of the Bureau- 
cracy but instead concern themselves with the 
improvement of administration at large, the man 
on the spot should be trusted almost wholly. 
In all such cases he will bo far more alive bo the 
needs of the moment than any distant authority 
could possibly be, and besides there is no personal 
bias in such cases distorting judgments from, 
though unacknowledged but ever-present, 
personal motives. 

High authorities like Sir George Chesney, 
Sir John Strachey, Sir Charles Dilke- -to give 
only three names out of many — are .all for 
giving a complete measure of power to India to 
administer itself. A couple of quotations from Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Prohlerm of Greater Jiritain and 
Sir John Strachey’s India will bring out the 
meaning of the above statements more clearly. 
Speaking of the Secretary of State for India, and 
the Government of India the former says: — “ Even 
their * official representative himself is subject to 
pressure from his constituency, which may 
render him upon some qtiestions but a half-heart- 
ed friend.’^ (P.408.) To exemplify this statement of 
his and thus to bring it home to his readers, he cites 
the notorious case of the abolition of Import 
Duties. This abolition, he says, “ has been a 
triumphant success, but unfortunately it was 
carried, as has been shown, by interested pressure 
from Lancashire and against a consideiable amount 
of Indian feeling.” Unfortunately for this opti- 
mism born of Free- trade bias, this “ triumphant 
success” has turned out to be an unmitigated 
failure and the Duties had to be reimposed. 
Showing yet again and unmistakably the bladk 


hand of “interested pressure” in the imposition of 
Excise Duties on cotton goods, Sir John Strachey, 
the official apologist, says : “Pressure, however, not 
easy to resist, is sometimes brought to bear upon 
him.” (P. 53, 2nd Ed.) If he had dared to be 
truthful he might have added that this pressure 
is invariably transmitted to India. For, did not 
Sir John himself succumb to it in the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Lytton over the Customs question and 
defend his action vigorously in “ The Finances 
and Public Works of India ” a book published by 
the Strachey brothers. What shall we say to the 
honesty and truth of official versions versus non- 
official ? One has only to compare the admissions 
of Sir Cherles Dilke and the indignant denials of 
Sir John Strachey. 

Finally, Sir Charles Dilke most truly remarks 
that questions of this class will increase day by 
day “ in which the Government of India would 
have a general local opinion upon its side, 
and as we should not dream of imposing our ideas 
in such matters by force upon Self-Governing 
Colonies, and as we do not in fact impose upon 
many of the Crown Colonies, there is a great deal 
to be vsaid for allowing Home Kule to India with 
regard to them.” 

The late Mr. R. C. Duttin his ‘India in the 
Victorian Age,’ in approvingly commenting on 
J.S. Mill’s evidence that “ it is next to impossible to 
form in one country an organ of government for 
another which shall have a strong interest in good 
government,” goes on to remark, “ there can be 
little doubt that the irresponsible Government of 
the Secretary of State has also been attended with 
many hurtful results. There is no real control 
over the Secretary of Statue’s action, similar to 
that which was exercised on the Court of Direc- 
tors by the Board of Control ; no periodical en- 
quiries were made into the present administra- 
tion, as inquiries were made into the Company’s 
administration at every renewal of their Charter ; 
and no jealous and salutary criticism, like that 
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to which the Company was subject, restrains and 
t corrects the action of the present Indian Govern- 
ment. And the results of this irresponsible 
administration have not been altogether happy. 
To confine ourselves to financial matters only, 
the annual revenues of India averaged thirty 
millions sterling in tlie last five years of the 
Company’s adrnitustration ; and out of this sura, 
only three and a half millions were remitted to 
England for Home Cliarges. liy the last year of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, 1900-1901, the revenues 
had been nearly doubled, amounting to fifty- 
five millions, excluding Railwa^'^ and Irrigation 
receipts, although the extent of the Empire re- 
mained much the same and the wealth an<l income 
of the people had certainly not increased. And 
a sum exceeding seventeen millions was remitted 
to England as Home Charges. This enormous 
economic drain (increased fivefold in less than 
fifty years) would have been impossible under the 
rule of the East India Company.” (P. 184.) 

Similar is the import of the statements made by 
Lord Lawrence in his answers to Henry Fawcett, 
namely, that thb Secretary of State cannot stand 
the pressure of people who have votes and whose 

interest is not the Government of India for the 

* 

good of the Indians but for their exploitation in 
the interests of the commercial classes of England, 
(P. 340.) Sir Charles Trevelyan also(p. 378) made 
similar remarks. “ The Queen’s Government has 

shown itself profuse and squeezable The 

influences which ure.ss upon the Government 
outside, through the P'*ess and through their 
influential supporters, have altogether been too 
strong, ani every stfeguard has been overborne.” 
Lord Salisbuiy also repeats the same oM tale in 
his evidence. (P. 380.) 

Now, let us see if there are any means for 
counteracting the pre.s8ure of English interests 
on the Secretary of State, and so of allowing a 
freer band to the Government in India. How 
^hie latter is to he widened and prevented from 


falling completely a prey to Bureaucratic influen- 
ces and Anglo-Indian prejudices, whether mercan- 
tile or official has been suggested in the two 
published chapters — the Imperial Government, 
and the Provincial Governments, in previous 
issues of the Journal. 

To begin with, the character of the Indian 
Government at Home “ does not correspond in 
character to the Government of the British Domi- 
nions beyond the Seas. From the executive point 
of view, ar.d apart from the legislative supremacy 
of Parliament, the Colonies are governed by the 
King-in-Council, .actii-.g on the advice of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. But India 
is governed by the King- Emperor on the advice 
of the Secretary of State for India,” (Anson : 
Law and Custom of the Constitution, Vol. II, 
Part II, p. 83). 

Then we come to the India Council. The recent 
changes introduced in the Constitution of the 
Council ail tend to iniprove its present working, 
they are all in the right directon, none being 
reactionary or prejudicial to our best interests in 
any way. The only criticism that can be rightly 
levelled against its present Constitution is that 
all these recent changes but, touch the fringe of 
the evil, are superficial, and do not go down to 
the very root of the mischief and do but pro- 
vide palliatives instead of a radical cure for the 
deep-seated trouble. But most likely these 
recent shiftings are but preliminaries to changes 
of a far-rea^ hiog character. It would be use- 
ful to otter therefore .a few suggestions as to 
what would constitute a good and profitable 
adaptation in the interests of India. 

(a) The number of the Councillors should be 
raised to fifteen — its original number. One or 
two ex- Viceroys and ex-Governors should also be 
included in it, besides three High Court Judges, 
three Civilians, two soldiers, four Indians, one 
banker, one merchant. 

^ All these should bo appointed by the King-in- 
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Council and not by the Secretary of State for 
India. 

(h) The Council should be divided into five 
Committees of three mem hers each. Each 
Committee to be in charge of some one or more 
departments. The India Council ahoiiM not be a 
mere consultative and advisory body to be uti- 
lised or not at the sweet will and caprice of an 
imlividual. It is to be an executive, active 
body, on the lines of the Executive Councils of 
the Viceroys and Governors. All orders and 
despatches should issue in the name of the Secretary 
of State for Itnlia in Council and not in his 
individual capacity. 

This will, of course, mean the doing away 
with the Secret department, which has been the 
cause of so many b'rontier Wars, of internal 
arsnexations, and generally of financial trouble to 
India. This parent of so much mischief in the 
past and pregnant with many more in the future 
is an inheritance from the dead old deys of the 
dual government of India, when the Minister 
appointed by the Crown was often at logger- 
heads with the various Boards an<l Courts of the 
Eist India Company, and used this method for 
imposing his will and setting theirs aside. 
For once any definite line of action had Ijeen 
started, there could bo no withdrawal, it had 
to be persisted in to the bitter end. 

The anomalous position of the Council itself 
is also due to historical causes. It is the legal 
successor of the Court of Proprietors, of the 
Court of Directors, and the Board of Control, 
none of which of course could control the actions 
of a Minister. Of course, all this does not mean 
that the Secretary of State is to be put on a 
level and be merged in fact in his Council. No 
such absurd ideas are entertained. As long as 
his appointment is the offspring of Parliamentary 
Government and Ministerial responsibility, he is 


one. But beyond this he should certainly have 
his hands tied to the extent of the imperative 
necessity of taking the Council into his confidence. 

Such a reform by raising the status of the 
Councillors and making them active participants 
in the day-to day business of adniit»istration and 
making them jointly responsible with him will 
also remove one serious and well-founded com- 
plaint, that the Secretaries of the various depart- 
ments of the India Office who as far as their 
legal .status is concerned are mere clerks — have 
far more power than any of these Councillors. 
This in due to their having direct access to the 
Minister and receiving his orders straight from 
him, without reference to the Councillors. They 
should have direct access, hut it should be only 
for the purpose of keeping the Minister informed 
of what is going on or is about to be done in 
their respective departments. Sir George Chesney 
in his Indian Polity (p. 375) speaks about the 
subject very feelingly. 

This Secretariat Government is a serious 
drawback in the Government of India also, 
diminishing as it does the responsibility of the 
Minister and reducing him to a mere titular 
headship. T))e Prime Mirdster would not com- 
municate with the staff of any office unless he 
was acting in conjunction with the political 
head of the office, hut the Secretaries in the 
Indian Government stand in immediate relation 
to the Viceroy, and he may confer with or in- 
struct any of them without reference to the 
member of his Council in charge of the depart- 
ment concerned. (Anson, Vol. II. Part II. p. 88.) 

The neces-sity of changing the Constitution of 
the Indian Council cannot bo better put than 
was done by J. S. Mill in the report he drew 
up for bis employers — the Court of Directors. 
The report says : — 

“ The means which the Bills provide for over- 


bound to be the predominant partner in the con- coming thes 
i'Srn. His decision will have to be the final one' nation- 
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power of a Minister The Minister, it is 

true, is to have a Council. But the most des- 
potic rulers have Councils. The difference bet- 
ween the Council of a despot, and a Council 
which prevents the ruler from being a despot is, 
that the one is dependent on him, the other 
independent ; that the one has some power of its 

own, the other has not The functions to be 

entrusted to it are left in both [Bills] with some 
slight exceptions to the Minister’s own discretion. 
That your petitioners cannot well conceive a 
worse ’form of govpinment for India than a 
Minister with a Council whom he should be at 
liberty to corsult or not at his pleasure. . . .That 
any body of persons, associated with the Minister, 
which is not a check, will be a screen.” (R. C. 
Dutt’s hvdia in Victorian Agf, pp. 226, 228.) 
The argumfMit is unaiisweiable so far as it goes. 
During the regime of Loid Moiley a tentative 
attempt has also been made to directly represent 
Indian inti rests by having two Indians on the 
Council. But unless Statutory provision is made, 
there is always tl»e uncertainty Miat ihe privilege 
given to-day by one progressive and wise 
Minister maybe withdrawn by a wrong-beaded 
reactionary Minister to-morrow. ^ 

(6) The Statutory provision that members of 
the India Council must not be members of 
Parliament should be repealed. No convincing 
or for the matter of that any reasons have been 
given for such a drastic prohibition. On the other 
hand, the case for having some members of the 
Council in the House of Commons has been 
well made out by Sir Charles Dilke. He says : — 

“ The Council is out of touch with the House of 
Commons, and adds no element of security to 
the side of the Indian Government in contests 
with that House, which has little regard for its 
opinion. . .The Viceroy and his Council in 
Calcutta are face to face with the House of 
Commons with little to protect thorn, except the 
(ringle voice of the Under-Becretary of State or 


of the Secretary of State,” (Problems of Greater 
Britain, p. 407.) 

(c) In all cases of serious difference of opinion 
between the Secretary of State and his Council, 
the Secretary before the exercise of his power of 
Veto should be bound to lay the whole case before 
three other Members of the Cabinet — who should 
be jointly responsible for the action proposed to 
be taken, and a State paper embodying the reasons 
for the proposed course of action should be issued 
to the India Council and to the Government of 
India. (Sir George Campbell, India As It May 
Be. C. I.) 

(d) In cases of difference of opinion between 
the Government of India and the India Office, 
or between the latter and the War Office or the 
Treasury, which would s.addle India with some 
financial burden, the Secretaiy tif State can be, and 
is always, overborne by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. Having no Indian electors to conciliate, 
no Indian votes in the Parliament to reckon with, 
tliey naturally take the line of least resistance 
and never hesitate to transfer the obligation 
incurred for British benefits to Indian shoulders. 
The only method which would be a safeguard 
against such unblushifig transactions would be 
a tribunal removed from the din of political strife. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
would be an ideal body for adjudicating upon 
all such questions. 

If the reforms suggested above are carried out 
and the relations of the Secretary of State to the 
India Council adjusted to the newer conditions 
and tlie Council itself modified in its persmnel 
and constitution and brought up to date then 
there would be removed the complaint of Sir John 
Strachey — himself for long a distinguished mem- 
ber of that body— that A body constituted like 
the Home Government of India is slow to move 
and sometimes obstructive, and its general policy 
has been conservative and cautious.” (India, 
^nd Ed. p. 54.) 
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He might have pointed out, if he could have 
got over his Anglo-Indian prejudices and Mprii 
de corps^ that this was largely due to the very 
large employment of retired and effete Anglo- 
Indians as members and secretaries. It could not 
be otherwise regard being had to the innate 
indolence of most men, especially of old men/' 
(Ohesney's Indian Polity, 3rd Ed., p.374)and to the 
force of lifelong prejudices contracted in the 
despotic atmosphere of their Indian surround- 
ings. 

(e) The continued existence of the Stores 
Department is the cause of much justifiable com- 
plaint on the part of traders and merchants in 
India. It might well be abolished, for as long 
as it exists the Government will be bound to pro- 
vide grist for its mill and the many ‘ philanthro- 
pic ’ resolutions about buying stores in this coun- 
try, will remain largely a dead letter. Its 
abolition will force the Government to look nearer 
home for the supply of the goods wanted, and 
thus instead of boycotting encourage commercial 
enterprize in India. 

(y) The real centre round which revolves the 
whole question of the proper Government of 
India, is however neither the Secretary of State 
nor the Viceroy, but the permanent Under- 
secretary. The overwhelmingly important and in- 
deed decisive part played by him in all questions 
of administration is well brought out by Lowell in 
Th$ Government of England, Vol. I, Part I., Of. 
VIII — and the question is how to bring this 
powerful official into direct touch with the rapid- 
ly changing conditions of things in India, and 
put him on his guard against swallowing 
fossilised views based on experience of 
conditions long past and even then seen through 
a wrong perspective owing to over-nswnieBe, This 
is a very serious problem for all those interested 
in a progressive Government for India. The 
^Secretaries of State come and the Secretaries of 
State go^ but bo sticbs on for ever, ^ 


(g) Finally, the whole of the expense of 
maintaining the India Office and the salary of the 
Secretary of State should be a charge on the 
British estimates and not be provided for from 
the Indian Budget. When the Colonies do no^ 
pay for the Colonial Office why should poor 
India be called on to do so. It is wholly unjust. 

Before concluding the chapter it would be ss 
well to discuss from the Indian point of view a 
question of very great importance, namely, 
whether India is to be kept clear of entanglement 
in party politics or it must take its part in the 
fierce din and wrangle of party warfare. 

The Anglo-Indian view is singularly unani- 
mous, clear and emphatic on the point. On no 
account is the political neutrality of India to 
be disturbed. In season and out of season it is 
ever being dinned into our ears that if India is 
ever lost to the British Crown, it will be lost on 
the floor of th e House of Commons. 

May one be permitted to ask whether these 
reiterated loud proclamations are not due to a 
little fear of unpleasant investigations by Parlia- 
ment. Similar outcries against Parliamentary 
interference were quite common in the days of 
the East India Company whenever the Charter 
had to be renewed and a Commission of Enquiry 

•ssm*d. 

India survived that and came out all the 
better for those searching enquiries and there is 
no reason to fear that it will not do so to-day. 

We See how the verdict goes against us wbere- 
ever large questions of policy are concerned. The 
Colonial Conferences, the Imperial Federatio n 
Schemes all ignore — nay, gore India in her 
tenderest parts. Unless and until India also 
becomes a factor to bo reckoned with in the 
maelstrom of British politics, full justice will 
never be, cannot be, done to it. 

Lowell gives the reasons why the national 
emperament has changed. The proverbial old 
^phlegm’ has given place to almost ^French hysteria’ 
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as was fully shown on tlie never-to-be-forgotten 
‘ Mafeking ’ night in London. The whole town 
went almost mad when the long tension and 
almost Hgony of the strain of the Boer War was 
suddenly released by tho news of victory. The 
laissez faire doctrine of the Manchester School of 
Economics has disappeared and been I'eplaced by 
socialistic and ‘paternal’ doctrines. The new 
Imperialism is inimical to the aspirations of non- 
White and non-Christian nationalities, its 
humanitarianism confines itself largely to men 
of its own blood. English Ministers are 
after all human beings and they have to tack 
their sails to the breeze of the moment, if they 
are to avoid foundering. So the habit of treating 
the urgent symptoms and not going behirid them 
in search of ultimate causes is very strong. Even 
Mr. Gladstone had to confess that he had never 
been “able sufficiently to adjust the proper con- 
ditions of handling any difficult question, until 
the question itself was at the door.” Such an atti- 
tude makes impossible far-sighted policies looking 
for results in the distant future. Parliamentary 
legislation has become a scramble where the most 
persistent and influential get what they want. 
“ The motives for winning over the various 
classes in the community by yieldir*g to their 
wishes ” are very strong^ “ Under the late 
conservative admiitistrations complaints were 
made of doles to the land-owners, tlie Church of 
England and the publicans ; no^, under the 
Liberals, of concessions to non-Conforrnists .inj 
to tho trades unions” (Vol. IT Chapter V. LXV, 
LXVI.) Every interest that can bring to its help 
the pressure of votes in the Parliament and can 
make any question * acute ’ is certain of a favor- 
able hearing. 

It is impossible to prevent the discu.ssion of 
Indian questions in the Houses of Parliament, 
and equally impossible that the discussions should 
not take a party turn. Lord Morley’.s India 
Councils Acts notwithstanding his strenuous 
efforts to keep out discussion on party lines were 
discussed largely on party lines and Lord Moriey 
had to conciliate the Opposition by throwing over- 
board many a provision for which India had been 
pressing. 

Why is it that Iridia, “ this brightest jewel in 
the English Crown,” is not even thought of in 
connection with Imperial Federation Schemes ? 
Why was it that it had no voice in the Colonial 
Oonfbi^nces ? What is the real objection to a 


policy of Protection ? It is India that stands in 
the way. It is fell that tho demand for Fiscal 
autonomy on her part could not well be refused 
with any show of political decency, nor could be 
light-heartedly met for fear of commercial votes. 

If India is to be governed in the interests of 
its people, it must enter the arena of party 
politics. Everybody is much too busy with 
affairs nearer home, to spare time and energy for 
seeing full justice done to a people who are 
dumb. Even the Secretary of State for India 
is a party politician owing his Cabinet rank to 
his English work and not Indian, ft is not on 
questions of Indian policy that a Cabinet is ever 
wrecked. All this talk about keeping Indian 
questions out of party polemics looks very much 
like a convenient cloak for covering them up and 
thus preventing their becoming urgent symptoms 
to add further perplexities to an already over- 
burdened and harassed Cabinet. 

India must be allowed direct representation in 
Parliaa^ent for the purpose of nisking its voice 
heard in the home of its rulers. Fora longtime 
to come tho question of giving India an auto- 
nomous government on the lines of Australia or 
Canada will not come within the pale of practical 
politics; how are we to voice our demands in the 
meantime, if not by the mouth of our Indian 
reprosehtatives in the Houses of Parliament ? 
The plea put forward against direct Colonial re- 
pr^•Bentation “ that the Colonies would interfere 
with England, or England would rule the Colonies 
far too much ” (Lowell, Vol. II , p. 436) cannot 
hold good of India. Its Parliamentary representa- 
tives would be too weak to be able to interfere 
with English policy and as India is not a Self- 
Governing C(>lony, there could he no question of 
England ruling far too much. It already rules fully. 
French and Spanish Colonies send representatives 
to the French and Spanish ‘Parliaments.’ If 
the lepresentatives of Pondicherry can sit in Paris, 
cannot the representatives of its neighbour Madras 
sit in London with profit to their Constituencies 
and to England ? The advantage of such a course 
would be immense. All questions would be 
ihteshed out in public, all chances of roisunder- 
standings would be removed. The people at large 
would know the reasons for any line of action 
taken, and even if it is against their wishes, it 
would not leave a soreness behind against tho 
Government, for then the failure to persuade to 
a wished for course of conduct the Government of 
the day would rest on our own representatives 
^nd the Minister would be held blameless. 
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BOMBAY IN THE MAKINB * (1661-1726). 

BY A BOMBAYITE. 

0 a large majority of Bomba}’ citizens, fully 
conversant with the history of their city 
from her earliest days, it is a matter of 
wonderment why a book purpoiting to give the 
history, mainly, of the “ origin ami growth of 
judicial institutions in the Western Presidency ” 
should come to be christened “ Bombay In The 
Making They have found in that ponderous 
compilation of 500 pages nothing to support the 
title unless it be the chapter in which is excel- 
lently narrated the first landmarks of admin- 
istration by one of its earliest and m(jst saga- 
cious Governor, Gerald Aungier. It should be 
remembered that when the island was ceded by 
the Portuguese to the British as a portion of 
the marriage dowry of the Infanta of Portugal 
to King Charles If. of England, none had the 
remotest conception of any territorial sovereignty. 
The island was nothing moie than a congerie 
of few fishing villagen and some cultivated 
“ onrts ” of which the most important was the 
one known as “ the Manor of Mazagon The 
village then known as Bombay Proper 
(Bombain) was an insignificant place, Mazagon 
was the premier “ cacba ” or hamlet. It is 
on record that the whole money value of 
Bombay when first ceded was no more than 
51,000 Rupees or 75,000 Xcraphins, the ‘ Manor 
of Mazagon ’ yielding 6,438 Rupees or a 
little more than one-eighth ; Bornbain 
yielding next a revenue of 4,392 Rupees or 
say one-twelfth. 

One of the main objects of Gerald Aungior, 
when the seat of the Governor was finally trans- 
ferred to Bombay, was to increase the revenue 
and foster commerce. Indeed, the development of 
the former was a necessary purpose of the ad- 
ministration in order to induce a larger revenue. 

* By Pheroz B. M. Malabari. T. Fisher Unwin, ^ 
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Oustoms, at the date of the Royal Charter of 
1668, gave Rs. 12,261, which was the certain 
index of the trade of Bombay. The fostering of 
commerce nece.ssarily implied the maintenance of 
commercial integrity and the enforcement of just 
claims by some judicial machinery. Thus, in order 
to obtain for his Company a larger and more 
.stable revenue, Aungier had necessarily to esta- 
blish what may be called rudimentary law courts 
where justice between individual and individual 
could be obtained. Protection of. life and securi- 
ty of capital are the first essentials of a place 
rapidly springing up into comnmrcial importance. 
The Company recognised those essentiMls and so 
did its agent who.se busine.ss capacity, business 
sagacity and business iritegrity were the theme 
of universal praise. But even so far-sighted a 
personage as Aungier had baldly dreamt of those 
brilliant potentialities, the first tangible evidence of 
which was not visible even to his successors at the 
close of another century, Gerald Aungier may 
be given the fullest credit for having been the 
pioneer Governor of Bombay who laid the founda- 
tions of Elementary Judicial Institutions besides 
fostering the island ns an exceller>t place for com- 
mercial undertakings and yielding a somewhat 
larger revenue than what the “ lord of the 
Manor ” of Bombay used to pay to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal prior to the cession of the 
island. Under the circumstances the title of the 
book, catching, as it i.s, is misleading. Indeed, 
the author himself has unconsciously supported 
our view of the book by observing in his preface 
as follows : ‘‘ Though it 'pm'pOTis to be mainly a 
history of the origin and growth of judicial mstitu- 
tions in the Western Presidency prior to 1726, it 
also deals with many episodes in the early history 
of the island-city, which have rather a remote hear- 
ing on the subject proper ” If young Mr. Malabari 
had called the book: ‘‘Early Making of Bombay 
Judicial Institutions ” he would have been abso- 
lutely correct and in no way misleading. Practi- 
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eallj^ even when we take into account the ** epi- 
nodes ** related, it is to be feared, there will be 
found precious little which could justify the title 
of ** Bombay in the Making.” 

The book in reality is a compilation to a very 
large extent, as any reader conversant with the 
early history of Bombay may easily find out for 
himself,, of what has already been left on perma- 
nent record by the indefatigable historians of 
the past, from Fryer down to Mr. Edwardes. 
No doubt, the extracts are judiciously chosen, 
though often of portentous length, as may be evi- 
denced in every page. To a novice, curious to 
learn of Bombay for the first time, they are 
certainly useful and interesting. 

The one striking defect to be noticed in the 
book is the haphazardly arrangement of the 
chapters. A work purporting to be a conse- 
cutive narrative of the evolution of judicial 
institutions in the early history of Bombay 
should be chronologically arranged ; so 
that the entire narrative may appear in the 
natural sequence of time. But in the enthu- 
siasm of hia research for all the materials 
necessary for his work — “ the evolution through 
which the administration of justice tin Bombay 
has passed ” — Mr. Malabari has travelled wide 
afield and roamed at large hither and thither 
with varyir:g activity. So that the book is a 
maze of facts but without a well-marked out 
plan. Certainly, half at least of the twelve 
chapters might have been foregone, say, those 
referring to the Surat factory, the cession of 
Bombay by Royal Charter to the East Indies 
Trading Company, land tenures, Aungier’s Con- 
vention and so forth. All those chapters are a 
thrice told story and have been most minutely 
narrated by a succession of able scholars like 
Hamilton, Fryer, Anderson, Bruce, Warden, 
Campbell, Douglas and Edwardes. The compi- 
lation would have been qualitatively improved 
the omiBSton of the quintitative facts not 


pertinent to the main purpose. But perhaps 
all this may be reasonably pardoned in a young 
enthusiast embarrassed and dazed with the rich 
materials on which he was able to lay his hands. 
However, we will give him all the credit for 
his diligence and enthusiasm and the excellent 
spirit in which he seems to have quarried in his 
rich mine. We also greatly admire his candour. 
For, conscious of his many defects he has 
frankly ad mitted in his preface that “ at first 
sight the account will look inordinately Irnig, It 
could have been curtailed to an appreciable 
extent by omitting from some of the chapters 
details which might perhaps be considered snpev- 
ftnovs.’* So far Mr. Malabari has well introspected 
himself and understootl his own limitations. 
Moreover, with perfect truth, which only makes 
him rise incur estimation, h? further informs 
us that there are other defects in the book 
which may be forgiven to an author who has 
for the first time attempted a rather ambitious 
literary work Thus, justice and generosity 
both demand that we should no longer refer to 
the defects of the compilation. 

The Introduction to the book by Sir George 
Clarke is excellent. Indeed, in the brief com- 
pass of five pages he has admirably managed to 
inform the reader of th.e broad features of 
“ Bombay in the Making.” Of course, in an 
introduction of this nature we need not look 
for any original reflections. Neither Sir George 
can be deemed an original thinker himself, a 
thinker who may give ample pabulum for specu- 
latioti in the domain of History. But we can- 
not refrain from taking strong objection to one 
little sentence in the first paragraph of his 
introduction. Sir George observes : ‘Mn the 
travesties of history which are too often retailed 
for the misdirection of Indian minds, the dominat- 
ing factors in the estsblishment of British 
rule in India are commonly igroi'ed.” Now 
leaving alone ‘Hhe do ninating facborti”^ We 
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should have very m uoh wiebed that Sir George 
Olarke had quoted chapter and verse for the 
statement touching ** the travesties of history.” 
Can he tell us which are the recognised histories of 
India that may be fairly deemed to be 
“ travesties ” — travesties of history which are 
too often retailed for the misdirection of Indian 
mind ” ? Within our knowledge we are not 
aware of any Indian writer of Indian history 
who has travestied it. It may be that some im- 
mature and heated minds may have, while dwelling 
on some particular historical event or episode, 
travestied facta with a view of misrepresenting. 
But, as a matter of fact, it may be reasonably 
asked, whether there have not been European 
writers of Indian history who, to suit their 
own political views and political theories, have 
deliberately perverted the truths of Indian History? 
Is it not the case that old Indian text-books of 
history have been superseded by new ones in 
which the principal aim and object to be dis- 
cerned is the great solicitude to show only the 
bright side of the shield, fully conscious of the 
reproaches of conscience that it was expedient to 
drop a veil over the dark one or at the best to 
travesty it by whitewashing or colouring. For 
obvious reasons we refrain from mentioning 
some publications by retired administrators 
which are now introduced in Schools as text- 
books of British Indian History — as conrjpendiums 
of gospel-truth sublime. But let alone these. 
May we inquire whether Sir George Clarke, since 
he is such a hater of history that is travestied^ 
is aware of the fact that before our very eyes 
certain organised bodies and certain agents of 
politicHl parties and newspapers have been mis- 
representing or distorting contemporary facts 
without a blush and without a scruple with the 
single object of prejudicing India and Indians in 
the eyes of the British and other Western people? 
What is present politics but to-morrow’s history as 
that great historian, Freeman, has said: ^The politicd 
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of to-day is the history of to-morrow.’ Thos, while, 
present politics are travestied ” before our very 
eyes by certain organised conspiracies, designedly 
formed to run down everything Indian and prove 
that the people are unfit for self-government, here, 
Sir George Olarke, without any foundation in fact 
has indulged in an observation which every self- 
respecting and truth-seeking Indian must resent. 
Why, look at that latest publicist who has indited 
that portentous series of letters in the columns of 
the Times I We would ask Sir George Olarke to say 
whether that writer has not ** travestied ” facts I 
In these matters people who live in glass-houses 
must take care how they cast stones at others. 
Men in high ofiice ought to be alive to the full 
responsibility of their oral or written utterances. 
And they are wanting in responsibility who make 
wanton statements without any foundation in fact* 

Apart from the one grievous blunder which 
Sir George has made, but which we wish he 
would correct as openly as he can or give his 
autimrities for his statement, he has very pithily 
summarised in a single paragraph the history 
of the early Judicial Institutions of Bombay on 
which the enthusiastic Mr. Malabari has roamed 
so widely. We make no apology to reproduce 
the es.tract since it well crystallises in a few 
sentences the pith of numberless pages of the 
ponderous-work. 

Mr. Malabari traces the rudiments of a judicial sys- 
tem to Aungier, who divided the islands into two sec- 
tions, each with five unpaid justices, in order that in the 
words of the Government Resolutions, * the inhabitants 
may have the greater satisfaction in the execution of the 
laws, and that all things may proceed the more regular.* 
A salaried judge appeared in 1675, and after a series of 
vagaries was suspended for wilful disobedience to orders. 
The Deputy Governor and Council constituted them- 
selves a Court of Appeal,which was doubtless as igno- 
rant of law as the functionaries whose prooeied- 
ings it revised. Under the provisions of the Royal 
Charter of 1668, a judge advocate ** learned in the civil 
law ” was at length sent out from England, arriving al 
the time when Bombay was in the hands of the military 
mutineers headed by Captain Keigism. 

For fuller details we may refer the reader to 
the chapter ou Gerald Aungier. The monograph 
on that most able, righteous and sympathetic 
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Governor is the gem of the hook ; iilso the suc- 
ceeding one which graphically relates the history 
of the administration of justice in Bombay bet- 
ween 1620 and 1726. These chapters along with 
the one on the working of Judic.ial Institutions 
in Bombay, \vill acquaint tho reader with full 
details. But Sir George Olarke has really 
given in the extract just reproduced all 
that could be broadly known of those early 
institutions in a nutshell. Again, the 
crystallised form in which Sir George has re- 
ferred to the chapter on ** some interesting 
trials ” of those interesting and stirring times 
is enough to acquaint one with their pith and 
mavrow. The trial of llama Kamati, oft quoted, 
is worth perusal. It serves to throw light 
upon the administration of justice during the 
early years of British rule in Bombay, and 
incidentally affords glimpses of her social condi- 
tions which are supplemented by “ gleanings ” 
from the minute book of the earliest Court of 
Judicature. There are masses of documents in 

the custody of the High Court of Bombay which 
might well repay investigation “ before they 
have delayed beyond the possibility of scrutiny.” 
That is too true and we are of opinion that the 
High Court Bench would render a public 
service to the cause of both judicial and social 
history of Bombay by addressing His Excellency 
the Governor in Council to take immediate 
steps to sift the grain from the chaff before tho 
tooth of time has done its devouring work. A 
small Committee of young intelligent barristers, 
known for the’i- intellectual interest in this 
matter, with the Chief Justice a.s the honorary 
president and final advising authority, assisted by 
Mr. Malabari himself who is the assistant 
Prothoiiotary, would be the best way of preserv- 
ing such of the records as are of historic interest. 
Even photography may be called to their aid 
where such documents are in a condition that 
makes their preservation a little later on, abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Though not properly appertaining to the main 
purpose of the book, we appreciate Mr. Malabari s 
labour in giving full details of the different land 
tenures in vogue and their past history, garnished 


by some important judicial pronouncements by 
learned judges with a keen historical iLstinct, 
notably Sir Erskino Perry and Sir Michael Wes- 
tropp,two very eminent Chief Justices of Bombay, 
Rightly observes Sir George Clarke that in the 
ca.se of Bombay, “ carelessness or worse, has left 
an indelible mark, and the citizens of to-day are 
heavily penalised by reason of the want of fore- 
sight in tho ‘past.” This is an absolute fact. The 
operations of the Improvement Trust have made 
alive certain owners of property in land in the 
town to know how they aregrievously suffoi iiig the 
penalty of the ambiguous terms in which land, on 
divers tenures, was granted or transferred in the 
past. But the worst of it is this, that the 
Government of Bombay itself is the greatest 
tyrant at present. Its curious and one-sided inter- 
pretation of what are known as ‘‘ Sanad ” lands 
in the city has inflicted the greatest pecuniary 
losses on their present proprietors. While the 
Government has under this one-sided interpreta- 
tion been enriched to tho tune of six lakhs and 
upwards, the poor owners of land on this , tenure 
have been impoverished by its confiscatory acquisi- 
tion. Again, certain lands on certain tenures on 
Malabar Hill, seem to he much coveted by 
Government, and there is a great deal of vexation 
and sullen exasperation in regard to this matter. 

On the V hole, we cannot refrain from stating 
that young Mr. Malabari has compiled his work 
with commendable zeal, industry ^nd patience, 
and with marked modesty and genuine candour. 
These are exelleiit qualifications which will, with 
growing age and experience, prove of great value 
when writing another book of more varied in- 
terest and great practical utility. The interest of 
the work under review is at the best a7iti^narum. 
Anyhow an ahridgp.d edition of it, with the omis- 
sion of the half a dozen irrelevant chapters, and a 
judicious elimination of a large number of unuseful 
quotations, if published on a well-arranged plan, 
which would give tho early history of Judicial 
Institutions in Bombay in a chronological order, 
might prove of immense utility to that larger 
class who goes by the generic name of the “ general 
reader.” Mr. Malabari by such a publication as 
suggested would render real popular service. 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-By Mr. Dinsha 

Eduiji Wacha. A valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian Finance dealing with such subjects as The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure • 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure : Reasons 
fo r the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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THE LATEST CHILD OF EDUGATIQH. 

BY MU. M. R. N. AlYANGAR. 

HE open-air school is becoming a marked 
feature of London Educatiorial life, 1 went, 
to see one the other day afc Forest Hill — a 
pleasant southern suburb of London. Bitley House 
is situated on rising ground, with a little garden 
in front and a fairly big one at the back. Here 
a county council open-air school is held each 
year from April to October. Two other visitors 
were already tliere — from the Argentine Republic. 
Mr. Green, the Headmaster, received u.s courteously 
and took us round the 8(diool : ho is a great en- 
thusiast and loves his work. 

It is a day school, and the children — about 90 
in number — attend at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
They breakfast in the school : sciicol work from 
9-30 till 12. From 12 till 12-30 organised games : 
then dinner and a couple of hours’ rest — each 
child is given a deck chair and a rug. From 3-30 
till 5-30 work again : then Tea ; and the children 
leave at 6 to return home. 

The open-air school as the name suggests is in- 
tended mainly for invalid cliildren — they are select- 
ed from the various county council schools by 
the headmasters and the medical officers. They 
come from the poorer quarters of London, and it is 
pitiable to see their pinched faces, their clothes 
mostly in rags, their boots often with haidly any 
socks. Consumption, mental deficiency, curvative of 
the spine, asthma are the complaints commonest 
among them. Borne of them have a very pathetic 
look and some have such beautiful refined 
features ! The regular meals, the clean, healthy 
surroundings, the simple busy open-air life, the 
pleasant companionship do them a great deal of 
good, in one case a little consumptive lad had 
gained 7 lbs. in weight in four months. 

The whole work of the school is conducted in 
the open air and is not of a rigid type. At inteV- 


vals when the children seem tired of the formal 
lesson they have dancing, they sing songs and 
dance round the Maypole. If there occurs, for 
instance, a flight of birds across the garden — the 
lesson is interrupted and the teacher tells the 
children something about those birds. In this 
aiivi similar ways the work of the school is varied 
and lightened. 

There is no book work done. Everything is 
practical. The children are taught to use their 
eyes and ears and hands, not merely their eyes 
and memory. Particularly the hands. Arith- 
metic is taught by measuring trees, counting plants, 
weighing different things, etc. The children are 
taught to draw and paint directly from Nature 
and to make plasticine models of various objects. 
History they learn graphically. Last year they 
built little cave dwellings to illustrate the life of 
the early cave dwellers in England. The present 
school-room — it is open on all sides — was built 
by the pupils to lepresent a field- hospital during 
the Russio- Japanese War. Geography is learnt 
not by pering over books and Atlases but by 
making in clay large models of the different coun- 
tries, with their natural formations. 1 saw a 
large map of Canada and another of India. By 
the way they have allowed potatoes to grow on 
tho snow-clad top of the Himalayas ! 

The children do a great deal of native work, 
They till the ground, sow the seeds, tend the 
plants, watch them grow and learn of their life. 
They have class lessons as well. But they are 
correlated with the practical work — tillage and 
class lesson or» earthworms, planting and class 
lesson on scare crow.-^, birds helpful and destruc- 
tive, and so on. 

Here is a lesson in social work. On a small 
strip of land they plnnt.ed a large number of 
currant bushes, which grew and stifled one ano- 
ther. Then the children took them up and 
planted them in diffeient plsces and the plants 
grew well and strong. Thus was learnt graphi- 
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C4i.ny the 6vil of overcrowding in cities, ..the 
benehts of dispernion and colonization. 

This year they are working out a large scheme 
of colonization. They have made a small model 
of a 5 acre colony, divided into small strips, in 
which they are growing potatoes, turnips and 
sweet peas. Another strip is pasture land. They 
have built a small log hut with a cow-shed 
attached. They are learning different ways of 
putting up fences. They go about the colony 
prospecting with a captain of industry, tapping 
the mineral resources — minerals carefully hid- 
den away in different parts previou.sly by the 
teachers — sinking a mine here and making a river 
there. 7^6 

What wonder that the children love their 
school ! The greatest punishment is to threaten 
them with expidsiori I cannot help feeling sorry 
for the teachers in the ordinary schools. Perhaps, 
the time is now coming when wo shall realise the 
true aim of education, realise that children learn 
more from a week’s direct contact with Nature 
than by a year’s work in close rooms poring over 
books, realise that we are not all (o be higher 
mathematicians and lawyers, realise that that 
education is sound which teaches us to under- 
stand and to appreciate Nature, to live sincere 
and beautiful lives, to do some service to our 
fellow human beings, to try to leave • this world, 
this common heritage, the better for our presence. 
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Social Monmoirts in Bengal. 

BY A “BENGALEE.” 



C\ CAREFUL and dispassionate survey of the 

In social movements going on in the various 
^ I ' provinces of India would be extremely 
interesting and useful. It would bring into 
focus the various movements which are taking 
place in the different provinces and co-ordinate 
them with one another, so far as this is possible. 
It would also probably serve to bring into promi- 
nent relief the mistakes which are being com-, 
mitted in different places, and the false ideals 
which have been adopted in many cases. 

It i.s not likely that any one person will have 
a sufliciencly intimate seqa dntance with what is 
going on in the different provinces to be able to 
write with any thing like authority, a compre- 
hensive sketch of what is going on in the differ- 
ent parts of the country. The present writer 
can only speak with some authority of what is 
going on in Bengal. H j is a Bengali himself, 
and he possesses the additional advantage of being 
partly, if not wholly, dissociated with Bengali 
Society ; so that he can at the same time know 
accurately what is going on ; and also can judge 
dispassionately of the tendencies of the various 
movements. He is inside, so to speak, Bengali 
Society ; and yet is so far detached and aloof 
from it, that he can carefully consider the prob- 
able results of the various movements, without 
being in any way swayed by any personal feeling 
towards any of them, it is his earnest wish that 
this article will be fullowed by similar articles 
from other competent observers from different 
provinces, so that it may be possible to find out 
by comparing them how the different provinces 
stand in relation to each other in respect uf 
social matters. 

The caste-systoiQ and the changes and reforms 
w4iioh are being effected in it must have an 
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extremely important and prominent place in any 
account of the Social system of any Hindu c im- 
munity. The changes which are being affected 
in the caste-system of Bengal, as probably in the 
other provinces also, naturally fall into two 
categories, viz.^ those which are authorized and 
avowed ; and those which are unauthorized, and 
may be disowned, if necessary, and which are in 
fact publicly disowned, but which have become 
necessary owing to the changed circumstances of 
the country. 

No important change of the former class affect- 
ing the caste-system generally has been effected 
in Bengal, Various more or less successful 
attempts are however being made to raise the 
status of some of the castes and to modify their 
internal regulations. The Brahmans being ad- 
mittedly at the top of the whole system have not 
made any attempt to raise their position. They 
could not very well have done so. All that they 
have done is to decline to recognize, and to snub, 
so far as it lay in their power the attempts made 
by the other castes to arrogate to themselves the 
rights and privileges, or what they have considered 
to be the rights and privileges (such as the adop- 
tion of the sacred thread by the Kayasthas to 
whicji we will presently refer) which they have 
for so many centuries claimed as belonging exclu- 
sively to themselves. The Vaid3fl8 also have 
made no attempt to raise their status. They con- 
tent themselves with asserting the fact that their 
position is second orly to that of the Brahmans. 

It is amongst the Kayasthas, and, as we will 
see later on, among some of what are described as 
the lower castes, that a great deal of energy and 
what I may venture to call misplaced energy hss 
been displayed in this matter. It has been assert- 
ed that the Kayasthas are the lineal descendants 
and representatives of the ancient Kshatriyas and 
as such they are entitled to wear the sacred thread 
and to curtail their period of ceremonial un- 
o)eann6SS after births and deatl^s to ten or fifteen 


days. It is not quite clear why if members o 
this caste are entitled to wear the sacred thread, 
they ever gave up doing so, and why if they are 
entitled to have a shorter period of ceremonial 
unclean ness they ever adopted the thirty days* 
period like Siidra castes. In any case the adop- 
tion of the sacred thread appears to me to be 
alike unmeaning and unnecessary. The reduc- 
tion of the period of ceremonial iincleanness can 
no doubt he defended on grounds of conveniencei 
considering the exigencies of modern existence ; 
but it should have been effected on purely rational 
grounds and no attempt sh.onld have been 
made, to holster up a necessary and useful change 
with far-fHt(!hod n asons. 

These changes are comparatively insignificant 
and meaningless. The one 1 am going to mention 
next is somewhat more important. For sometime 
past attempts have been made to bring about a 
rapprochement (in the 'shape of intermarriages) 
among the different si'Ctions of the Kayastba 
community of Bengal, which formerly inhabited 
different parts of the province ; but have now 
become mixed together to a certain extent and 
are now in many places living side by side. 
These attempts have to a certain extent been 
successful and very lately attempts have been 
made 1o hi ing about a similar rapprochement bet- 
ween the Kayasthas of Bengal and the Kayasthas 
of other portions of northnrn India. Something 
may no doubt be said in praise of these attempts, 
and yet there is no reason whatever why .so much 
anxiety should be felt and shovvn to bring about 
internarriages among different sections of the 
Kayastba community inhabiting different and dis- 
tant provinces and no similar anxiety should be 
shown to bring about intermarriages among mem- 
bers of different castes inhabiting the same loca- 
lity and living in close proximity to one another. 
The Kayastba of Bengal and the Kajastha of the 
United Provinces or the Punjab have nothing 
blit the name of Kayastba in common. They 
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speak ditferent dialt*cta and tiheii* manners and 
customs are in many very important particulars 
dissimilar and divergent. A great deal of assimi- 
lation will be required before a Bengali Kayastha 
and a Panjabi Kayastha woman or the vice versa 
will be able to live in peace and harmoT»y as man 
and wife. On the other hand, there is no reason 
whatever except one of a purely sentimental 
nature, why a young Bengali Brahman should not 
marry a Bengali Kayastha maiden and live in 
peace and harmony with her. 

Apart from this question of convenience there 
is a much stronger reason why efforts should be 
made to bring about marriages between members 
of difierent castes inhabiting the same locality in 
preference to marriages between members of the 
same caste inhabiting distant provinces. Marriages 
of the former kind would gradually produce n 
homogeneous community and would eventually 
have the effect of producing and fostering a national 
sentiment; while niarriagt^s of the latter kind can 
only intensify and strengthen a sentirnetit for the 
particular caste, and a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of its members and in this way retard 
the growth of a national sentiment or a desire 
to improve the position and prospects of the 
entire community — the nation. 

Like the Kayasthas various other castes are 
trying to raise themselves in the scale of castes. 
The Suvarnabaniks claim to be the ancient 
Vaisyas ; tbe Kaiv.irtas do not wish to be known 
by that name, but prefer to be called Mahishyas 
and the Chandals indignantly repudiate that 
appellation and vehemently assert their right to 
the name of Naraa Sudras, 

Besides the above more or less successful at- 
tempts made by different castes to raise them- 
selves to higher positions in the community 
than those which they formei-ly occupied the 
various caste associations or Sabhas have been 
making provisions for the education of indigent 


boys and for the inaintenance of destitute and 
deserving widows and orphans belonging to the 
caste. What is being done in this direction is 
undoubtedly deserving of commendation and yet 
one could wish that the provision for the edu- 
cation of indigent boys and for the maintenance 
of widows and orphans had been made for tbe 
entire community and not for particular castes 
only. It may be said, and said no doubt with 
some truth that in the present state of tceling 
more help is likely to be forthcoming from 
opulent members of a caste for the indigent 
members of the same ciiste, than for the indigent 
members of the community generally ; but it is 
desirable that in this matter public feeling should 
be gi’adually educated so that caste distinctions 
may be gradually obliterated and wiped off and 
a desire to serve the entire community may 
grow up and be fostered. It ought to be re- 
membered that at one time an Indian poet said 

and it is 

surely not too much to hope that the day is not 
far distant when all the people inhabiting this 
country should look upon one another as members 
of the same family, as children of the same 
mother, as brothers and si.sters. 

Some little progress has undoubtedly been 
made in Bengal, at least among the educated 
and cultured classes in the matter of early mar- 
riage ; hut it must, 1 am afraid, be admitted 
that the advance which has been made has been 
forced on these classes by various extraneous 
circumstances and has not been adopted by them 
on account of any real and enlightened desire 
for reform. It is true that Bengali girls belonging 
to the educated classes are now generally mar- 
ried at the age of 12, 13 or 14 years, and not 
at the age of 9, 10 or 11 years, as they usually 
were two or three decades ago, but this is not 
because the leaders of Bengali Society are per- 
suaded that it is necessary and desirable that 
girls should be married at the former and act 
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at the latter age ; but because it is becoming 
year after year more difficult to get suitable 
bridegrooms for them at the earlier age and 
much time has to be lost in settling the terms. 
The exigencies of University education have raised 
the age of marriage of young men ; and the 
possession of University degrees has raised their 
prices in the marriage market. It is therefore 
more and more difficult for fathers of girls to 
get suitable bridegrooms for t hem and oven when 
a suitable young man has boon foun<l much time 
has to bo spent and in many cases negotiations 
have to be broken offi because the father, or 
rather the mother of the young man (for in these 
matters the ladies are more unconscionable than 
the men and unfortunately they also possess the 
mnre potent voice anil influence) is not satis- 
fied with what the unfortunate father of the 
bride can scrape together with great difficult}^ 
to endow the young couple with. 

Iri the matter of the re- marriage of widows 
very littlo progress appears to have been made 
in the last thirty or forty years. Although the 
great Pandit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar proved 
many years ago that the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows is approved by the Hindu Hastraa yet 
there was much commotion in Hindu Society 
in Calcutta when two prominent citizens not 
long ago arranged the re-marriage of their 
young widowed daughters ; and various attc?mpts 
were made to outcaato them and those who 
countenanced and approved of their action. 

The above is, I think, a correct idjs urn 6 of the 
efforts which have been consciously and deliber- 
ately made to effect reforms in Hindu Society 
in Bengal. I do not think that the sum total 
comes to very much and I am afraid that many 
of the effuris have been wrongly directed and 
the ideals aimed at in many cases are altogether 
false and wrong. It cannot, I am afraid, be 
hoped that better progress will be made ariU 
5 


along right lines until the leaders of the com- 
munity will make up their minds to act accord- 
ing to rational principles and will not attempt to 
holster up their action by more or loss unmean- 
ing appeals to the Snstras, 

Of the various charges in the social system 
which have been brought about by the. exigen- 
cies of modern exi.stence, but which have not 
been initiated by any deliberate effort on the 
part of the leaders of the community, many owe 
their existence to the necossity of travelling to 
distant places and to tlie habit which has grown 
up of going to hill stations or other sanitai ia for 
the sake of health or of diversion. M.any mem- 
bers of educated families have had to go to Eng- 
land or other European countries for completing 
their education or for entei ing one of the learned 
professions. It is somewhat curious that although 
those who affect ultra-conservatism in social 
matters affect to look askance at people who have 
crossed the black waters it is not so much the 
fact of going to a European country, as the 
adoption of European habits of life that puts one 
out of the pale of Hindu Society. Vou may go 
to Europe or America or Japan over and over 
again, but if after you return you conform even 
only outwardly to the usages of Hindu Society, 
you are allowed to call yourself a Hindu and 
intermarriage with members of your family is 
not interdicted. But woe betide him who pub- 
licly or openly adopts the European mode of life. 
He is outcasted and all inter-maj-nages with 
merabers of his family are forbidden. It is this 
want of sincerity in respect of social matters 
which appears to me to be one of the worst signs 
of Hindu society in Bengal. You may do things 
which are repugnant to Hinduism but if you do 
not openly admit doing it, your neighbours will 
affect to shut their eyes ; but if another man does 
the very same thing and will have the courage to 
say openly that he had done it, then he will be 
tabooed. 
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The habit of frequently travelling by railway 
and of going to hill stations and sanitaria has in 
many ways rolaxe«l the strong bonds of the caste 
system and of the Zenana or the Parda system. 
In travelling by trains even orthodox Hindus, 
except those of the strictest type, h;\ve frequently 
to take food which they would otherwise not take 
and under conditions under which they would 
not ordinaiily take it. In the .same way ladies 
who in Calcutta, or in other large towns in Bengal, 
will be in complete seclusion will not have 
any objection to walk about in the public streets 
in a hill station or in a place like Modhiipur or 
Baidyanath. In this respect these sanitaria have 
taken the place which the holy cities had a few 
decades al»o. In Benares, ami even in Kalighat 
which is in such close proximity to Calcutta 
ladies who would b.a in the strictest seclusion in 
the neighbourhood of tludr own homes would be 
allowed in those days to walk about in the pub- 
lic street without in any way veiling their faces, 
The h.abit of going about unveiled in bill stations 
sometimes gives rise to somewhat ridiculous inci- 
dents. The ladies of the family of a friend of 
the writer who holds a very high position in 
society u.sed t(/ go about in a hill station without 
covering their faces in any way as long as they 
only met Europeans, hut they used to veii their 
faces whenever they met Bent'ali gentlemen in 
any of their peregrinations. 

The writer lus giver, a plain unvarnished ac- 
count of the social movements in Bengal in these 
pages. He has extenuated nothing, nor set down 
aught in malice. He hopes that what lie has 
written will catch the eyes of the leaders of Hindu 
society and that if this happens they will ponder 
over the matter and see if the^ cannot give the 
right trend to the social movements which are 
taking place. He also hopes that other compe- 
tent observers will tell us what i.s taking place in 
their provinces. 


Sir W. Wedderburn’s Congress Address * 


f ADIES AND Gentlembin, — In selecting me 
to preside, for the second time, over your 
National Assembly, you have bestowed 
upon me a signal mark of your confidence. 
The honour is great ; the responsibilities are also 
great ; and I must ask from you a full measure 
of indulgence. At the same time, whatever my 
shortcomings may be, there is one respect in which 
I shall not be found wanting, and that is in good- 
will towards you and the cause you represent. 
My sympathy with your .aspirations is whole- 
hearted ; and 1 cherish an enduring faith in the 
future destiny of India, InHiM deserves to bo 
happy. And 1 feel confident tlntt brighter 
days are not far off. There is a saying 
that every nation deser\es its f.ate ; .and my confi- 
dence in the future of India is founded on the 
solid merits of|tho Indian people — their law-abid- 
ing character, their industry, their patient arid 
gentle nature, their capacity for managing their 
own affairs, as shown in their ancient village 
organisation. Further, I put iny trust in the 
intelligence, the reasonableness, and the public 
spirit of the educated classes. And last, but not 
least, I have confidence in the Congress, whose 
pious duty it is to guide the people in their peace- 
ful progress towards self-government within the 
Empire. 

A few clays ago, speaking at a gathering of 
friends in England, who comnussioned me to 
bring you their hearty greeting, 1 quoted the 
words of my dear old friend Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
who during his long life was ever engaged in some 
uphill battle for the cause of righteousness. He 
said that we should hope all things, but expect 
nothing. This is the spirit which defies dis- 
couragement, and is beyond the reach of dis- 
appointment. During the last 20 years it has 
been difficult for the friends of India even to 
hope. Poor India hn.s suftered pains almost be- 
yond human endurance. We have had war, 
pestilence and famine, earthquake and cyclone ; 
an afflicted people, driven well-nigh to despair. 
But now, at last, we see a gleam of light. Hope 
has revived, and the time has Oonie to close 
our ranks and press forward with ordered 
discipline. There is much arduous work to be 
done, but the reward will be great. In the words 
of the poet, let us, “ march witih our face to the 
light ; put in the sickle and reap.” 


* Delivered at Allahabad, 26th Oeoember, 1010, 
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OUR WATCHWORDS. 

Our watchwords must be ‘‘ Hope ” — “ Concilia- 
tion United Effort.” 

“ HOPE.” 

The late King-Emperor, Edward the Peace- 
maker, whose loss we shall evor deplore, in his 
message to the Princes and people of India on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, gave us every ground for 
hope In that gracious Declaration, which con- 
firmed and developed the principles laid down in 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 18.58, he promis- 
ed concessions to the wishes of the people, includ- 
ing the steady obliteration of race distinctions in 
making appointments to high office, the extefision 
of representative institutions, and a kindly 83 ^ 11 - 
pathy with Indian aspirations generally. Effect 
was given to tho.se promises hy Lord Morley’s 
appointment of Indians to ins own Council, and 
to the Executive Council (the inner Cabinet) of 
the Viceroy and of the Local Governments, and 
when he successfully carried through both Houms 
of Parliament his far -reaching measure of reform for 
the expansion of the Legislative Councils on a 
wider representative basis. A hopeful spirit as 
regards the near future is also justified by the 
sympathetic tone of the speeches of both the out- 
going and the incoming Viceroy. India honours 
Lord Minto as a man who, under the most trying 
(urcumstances, has bravely and honestly striven 
to do his duty. According to his view, the un- 
rest and political awakening in India is evidence 
that “ the time has come for a furth(3r extension 
of representative princifdes in our administration.” 
And Lord [Tardingo has promised to “do his 
utmost to consolidate the beneficent and far- 
reaching scheme of reform initiated by Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto for the association of the 
people of India more closely with tho manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and to conciliate the 
races, classes and creeds.” 

“ CONCILIATION.” 

And this brings us to the duty of conciliation, 
as now the first step towards constructive work. 
As long as Indian leaders could only offer a criti- 
cism of official measures from outside, it was neces- 
sary that their main energies should be directed 
towards securing a modification of the system of 
administration under which they lived. And in 
such work it was inevitable that hard and un- 
pleasant things should occasionally be said on 
cither side, rendering harmonious co-operation 
difficult, if not impossible. But now that oppoi^ 


tunities have been provided for popular 
representatives to discuss, in a serious and 
responsible spirit and face to f-ace with official 
members, the grievances of the people which 
they would like to see removed or the reforms 
which they wish to be carried out, the dominant 
note of their relations witli official classes, as also 
among themselves, sliould, I think, bo one of 
conciliation and co operation. There is an 
enormous amount of good, solid, useful work 
for the welfare of the people of India to be done 
in various directions, needing devoted workers, 
vvho will labour 8 trcnuonsl 3 and with a genuine 
appreciation of one another’s difficulties. Such 
is the work for the economic and industrial 
regeneration of the country, and for the ileve- 
hipinont of education, — elementary education for 
the masses, technical education, and the higher 
education of the West- -England’s greatest boon 
to India — the magic touch, whicli has awakened 
to new life the ancient activities of the Indian 
intellect. Besides these, there are other 
important items in the Congress programme call- 
ing loudl}' for early attention and settlement. All 
this means effort, strenuous, well-directed, and self- 
sacrificing : and it needs co-operation from every 
quarter. In facing this high enterprise, let us 
forget old grievances, whether of class or creed 
or personal feeling. Let us not dwell on matters 
of controversy, but cultivate a spirit of toleration, 
giving credit to .all that, howovcv different their 
methods may be, they are true lovers of Mother 
India, and desire her welfare. If, as I trust 
will he the case, you accept these general 
principles, 1 will ask you biiefly to consider the 
specific cases in which, from the nattire of thittgs, 
we must anticipate some difficult)’ in obtaining 
the hearty co-optration wo so much desire. In 
so vast and composite an entity as India, there 
exist necessarily divergent views and divergent 
action in matters political and social, leading to 
frictioji. Among important classes and groups 
difficulties have hitherto aiisen in three principal 
directions : we have the differences ( 1 ) between 
European officials and educa^^od Indians, (2) 
between Hindus and Mahoinedans, and (3) 
between Moderate Reformers and Extremists. 
Such tendencies to discord cannot he ignored. 
But my proposition is, that the conflict of 
interest is only appuent; that if we go below 
the surface, we find identity of object among all 
these classes and groups ; that all are equally 
interested in the prosperity and happiness of 
India ; and that the only true wisdom is for all 
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to work togother in harmony, eacli casting into 
the common trenaury his own special gifts, whether 
of authority, or of knowledge, or of unselfish 
devotion. 

“ CONCIIilATTON (1) OFFICIALS AND NON- OFFICIALS. 

Let US then consider briefly the facts r egarding 
each of tho three cases above noted, beginning 
with that of European officials and independent 
Indian opinion. In older to trace the 
,'rowth of tlie existing tension, we cannot do 
setter than refer to the records of the Congress, 
which during the last 25 years has mirrored 
popular feeling, and registered the pronouncemeijts 
of many trusted leaders ; .‘^ome of whom, ala.s, 
have passed away, as Mr. W. C. Bonnei jee, Mr. 
Justice Tyabji, Mr. llomesh Chunder Dutt, and 
Mr. Anania Cliailii ; others, as the (Jrand Old 
Man of India, aie still with us, to cheor us with 
their presrinco and gunle us on our way. Now 
what wa.s the feeling 25 years ago of the Congress 
leaders towards British policy and British adminis- 
trators ? There could not be a rxnue sincere and 
uncompromising exponent of independent Indian 
opinion than Mr. Dadubhai Naoroji, but nothing 
could be stronger than his repudiation of any 
feeling unfriendly to British policy or Briti.sh 
methods. As President of the Sei5ond Congress 
in 1886 he said: — “It is under the civilizing 
rule of the Queen and people of England that we 
meet here together, hindered by none, and are 
freely allowed to speak our mind without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such 
a thing is [lo.ssible under Biitish rule and British 
rule only.” 11 c then goes on to re(X)urtt some of 
tlie “ great and nuiiiherless Idessings which Briti.sh 
Rule has conferred on us,” and concludes as 
follows : — “When we have to acknowledge so 
ijiHii}’ blessings as flowing fiom Briti.sh rulc,-- 
and I could descant on them for hour.«, because 
it would he simply recounting to you the history 
of the British Empire in India, — is it possible 
that an assembly like this, every one of whose 
memheis is fully iinprc.s.sc(i with the knowledge 
of these blessings, could meet for any purpose 
inimical to that rule to wdiich we owe so much?” 
Such were, not so long ago, the cordial feelings 
of educated Indians towards British policy and 
British admiiiifttratois. A change of policy pro- 
duced a change of sentiment. Tho various 
measures which caused this sad estrangement are 
well known ; and I will not now ncapitulate 
them, because I am above all things anxious that, 
by-gones should he hy-gones. Happily, also, the 
inti eduction of the iifoims cl Lord Moiley and 


Lord Minto has done a good deal to mitigate 
existing bitterness. Conciliation on the part of 
the Governnietit has already produced sonteeliect, 
but it lias not been carried far enough to bear full 
fruit. With a view, therefore, to restore old 
friendly relations, I will venture to make a two- 
fold appeal to the official class ; first, to accept 
and work the new policy represented by the 
reforms in an ungrudging, even, generous spirit, 
and to cany it further, especially, in the field of 
local self Government — in tho district, tlie taluka 
and the village ; and, secondly, to facilitate a 
return of the country to a normal condition by an 
caily repeal of repressive mcasure.s ot‘, in any case, 
by dispensini:, as far as po.‘-8ihle, wich the 
exercise of the cxtraonlinary poweis which they 
have conioi nii on the Executive, and by making 
it ca-^} lor those who have seen the error of their 
ways to go back quietly to the path of law and 
order. Any fresh offences mu>t, of course, bo 
dealt with, but moderate men would have a 
chance of working efftetively for peace, if the 
public mind was net kept in a state of tension 
by indiscriminate house-searchings, prosecutions 
and other processes in pursuit of ofl’enees of an 
older date. There is a saying that it takes two 
to make a quarrel. May J, therefore, at tho same 
time make an appeal to Indian publicists, in the 
interest of their own people, to facilitate for- 
bearance on the part of the authorities by realising 
the difficulties of tho administration and hy 
avoiding the use of language, wliich rouses official 
suspicion and gives lise to vague apprehension ? 
In this way both parties wouhl make their con- 
tribution to peace and goodwill. 

As an ohl Civilian, and as belonging to a fami- 
ly hmg connected witli India, I appieciate the 
merits of tlie Indian Civil Service, and believe 
that there never existed a body of officials more 
hardworking ami trustworthy. But the time lias 
come for a m edification of the system. The 
guardian, if somewhat austere, has been honest 
and well meaning ; l)ut the ward has now 
reached an age at which he is entitled to a sub- 
stantial share in the management of his own 
affairs. Is it not the part of wisdom to accord 
this bo him with a good grace? During the last 
few yeais, official duties, connected with repression, 
have been carried out with characteristic thorough- 
ncfis ; severe punishments have been awarded and 
such advantages as could possibly accrue to law 
and Older from this policy have been realised. 
But the poiforriifit.ces of such duties must have 
been irksome and uncongenial to the British 
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temperament. All, therefore, will be glad of a 
truce in those pnK-et^dinga. Jt is now the turn of 
conciliation, which will give encouragement to the 
great body of well-atfeeted citizens, whose hopes 
are blighted by disorder, and who.se dearest v/ish 
is to bring back peace to a troubled land. Thi.s 
policy is both the wisest and the most congenial. 
I am sure, and I speak from personal experience, 
the Civilian will (irid his life pleasanter, and his 
burdens lighter, if he will frankly accept the 
co-eperation which educated Indians are not only 
v/illing hut anxious to afford. This was the view 
taken by Sir Ikrtle Frere, who said:— “Wher- 
ever 1 go, I find the btst exponents of the policy 
of the English Government and the most able 
coadjutors in adjusting that policy to the pecu- 
liarities of the natives of India annuig the ranks of 
the educated Ir.dians.” Rut apart Ironi the satis- 
faction, and personal comfort of working in har- 
mony with his surroundings, the young Civilian 
naturally craves for a high ideal in tho 
CJU’eer he has chosen ; and lie cannot but feel a 
glow of sympathy for the views of the older 
generation of adininistiators — Elphinstono and 
Malcolm, Munro and Macaulay— who foresaw 
with gladne.ss the day of India’s emancipation. 
Every profession needs it.s ideal. Without that, 
it is but a sordid struggle for livelibcod; and every 
man of a generous spirit, who puts his hand to 
the Indian plough, must regard the present dis- 
cord a.s but a temporary phase, and look forward 
to the time when all will work together to rescue 
the masses from ignorance, famine and disease, 
and to restore India to her ancient gieatness. 

“conciliation” (2) tiindus and maiiomedans. 

We come next to the case of the Hindus and 
Mahometlans. This is a domestic question, and it 
is doubtful how far an outsider can usefully 
intervene. Rut 1 will ventuio to say a few words 
on the subject, because 1 feel so strongly the 
danger to peace and progres.s, if these tw'o great 
communities come to be arrayed in two hostile 
camps. Also, in the position I now occupy as your 
Pre.sident, I feel to a certain extent justified in my 
intervention, because one of the principal objects 
of the Congress, as declared by Mr. W. C. 
Bonner joe at the opening of the first Oonp’oss in 
1885, was “ tho eradication, by direct friendly 
personal intercourse, of all possible race, creed or 
provincial prejudices among all lovers of our 
country.” Fortified by these considerations, I 
approached the subject, before leaving England, 
in consultation with esteemed Indian friends wha 


were anxious to promote conciliation ; and 1 am 
glad to say that a hopeful beginning has been 
made. His Highness tho Aga Khan, in agree- 
ment with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Ameer 
All, has propo.sed a Conference, where the leaders 
of both parties may meet, with a view to a friend- 
ly settlement of difibrences ; and at their request, 
1 addressed a letter to some of the leading repro- 
.sentatives of the various communities in different 
parts of India, explaining the proposals and invit- 
ing their co-oporation. In this connection we may 
refer to the words of our 1am(3nted friend, Mr. 
Justice Tyabji, who presided over the 3rd Congress 
at Madras. He recognised that each of the great 
Jndian communities has its own peculiar social, 
educ-ttional and economic problems to solve. 
“But,” he said, “so far as general political questions 
affecting the whole of India — such as those which 
alone are di.scus.se.d by thi.s Congress — are concern- 
ed, Ij for one, am utterly at a loss to understand 
why Mahomedans should not work .shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-countrymen of other 
races and creeds for tho common benefit of all.” 
Thi.s pronouneeraent seems to place the whole 
question in its true light. This also is the view 
taken by Mr. Wilfred Blunf, than whom there is 
no truer friend of Islam. He urges the Mahomedan 
community to join the Congress movement, “if 
they would share tho full advantages of the 
coming self-government of their country.” Mr. 
R. M. Sayani, a Mahomedan gentleman of 
wide experience, who was your President in 
1890, carefully nnal 3 ’ 8 ed the facts of the 'case, 
tracing the liistoi ical oiigin of the friction bet- 
ween Hindus and Mahomedans, and at the same 
time indicating the influences which make for 
conciliation. No doubt certain recent events 
have brought into prominence the differences 
between the two communities ; hut these differ- 
ences should not be exaggerated, and we should 
rather direct our attention to the solid interests in 
which all Indians are equally concerned. 1 would 
therefore commend to the special attention of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans the facts and arguments 
contained in Mr. Sayani’s presidential address, 
which will be found at pages 319 to 346 of the 
handy volume, entitled “The Indian National 
Congress,” which we owe to the public spirit of 
our friend, Mr. G. A. Natesaii, of Madras. 

A recognition h}' the two great communities of 
the essential identity of their real interests, how- 
ever long it may bo delayed, is, I feel 
convinced, bound to come at last. Meanwhile, 
as practical men, it behoves us to hasten 
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the consummation by utilising every opportunity 
that presents itself to promote joint action, as 
also by avoiding, as far as possible, those occasions 
or controversies which lead to friction. A good 
illustration of what may be achieved by the 
Hindus and Mahomedaus standing shouldor to 
shoulder in the service cf India is supplied by the 
latest news from South Africa. Here, if anywhere 
the Indian cause appeared to have arrayed against 
it overwhelming odds. But thanks to the deter- 
mined stand made by the Indian community 
under the splendid generalship of Mr. Gandhi, 
the long night seems to be drawing to a close 
and we already see the faint glimmerings of a 
new dawn. There is no doubt that the manner, 
in which the people of Indis, without distinction 
of race or creed, have come forward to support 
their suffering brethren in the Transvaal, has 
made an iaipres.sion on both the liiipurial and 
the South African Governments. Jn the .now 
Councils, too, members of the two communities 
have excellent opportunities of working together 
for the common good, and much may be achieved 
by them in matters like the education of the 
masses, higher and technical education, and the 
economic and industrial development of the 
country. Such co-operation, besides producing 
substantial results directly, will also have the 
indirect effect of strengthening those tendencies 
which make for joint action in public affairs 
generally. 

conciliation: ” (3) modkkates and extremists. 

Lastly, we have to con.sider the differences which 
have arisen among Indian reformers themselves, 
between those who are known as “Moderates" 
and those who are called “ Extremists.” In 
1885, when Mr. Allan Hume, Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee founded the 
Indian National Congress on strictly constitutional 
lines, there were no differences : for more than 20 
years from that date all Indian refoimera worked 
together harmoniously, and, year by year, patiently 
and respectfully, placed before the Government of 
India a reasoned statement of popular needs. 
But in 1907, at Surat, there was a split in the 
Congress. The more impatient spirits, despairing 
of success by Congress methods, broke away from 
their former leaders, and sought salvation in 
other directions, and by other methods. Now, as 
a mere matter of tactics and expediency, to put it 
no higher, 1 would ask, have those other methods 
been successful ? It appears to me that they have 
resulted in wholesale prosecutions and much 


personal suffering, without tangible benefit to the 
popular cause. On the contrary, all departures 
from constitutional methods have weakened the 
hands of sympathisers in England, while furnish- 
ing to opponents a case for legislation 
against the Press and public meeting, and an 
excuse for drawing from its rusty sheath the obso- 
lete weapon of deportation without trial. I should 
like to put another question, and it is this .' If 
now the tide of reaction has been stayed, aruj if, 
ill any respect, we have had the beginning of 
better things, is not this mainly due to the 
labours of the Congress ? Ido not wish unduly 
to magnify Congress results. But what other 
effective organisation exists, either in India or in 
England, working for Indian political reform ? 
For a quarter of a century the Congress has been 
at work, openly and fearlessly, without haste and 
without rest, educating public opinion, and, at 
the close of each year, pressing upon the Govern- 
ment a well-considered prt>gramnie of reforms. 
It would be a reflection on the intelligence of 
the Government to suppose that such a practical 
expression of popular wishes was without its 
effect. And, as a matter of fact, Lord Morley's 
beneficent measures have followed Congress lines, 
the reform and expansion of Legislative Councils 
having been the leading Congress proposal from 
the very first Session in 1885. I would therefore 
submit to our “ impatient idealists ” that there 
is no cause for despair as regards Congress 
methods, and I would ask them not to play 
into tlie hands of our opponents by discrediting 
the results of Congress work. Advanced i( formers 
.should not preach the doctrine of discouragement, 
but rather cairy the flag boldly forward, as the 
scouts and IJhlan.s of the army of progiess. We 
have he.ard something about “ mendicancy ” in 
connection with petitions to Parliament and the 
higher authorities. But Mr. J.)adabhoy Naoroji, as 
President at Calcutta in 1906, pointed out that 
“ these petitions are not any begging for any 
favours any more than tl’.e conventional ‘ your 
obedient servant ’ in letters makes a man an 
obedient servant. It is the conventional way of 
approaching higher authorities. The petitions 
are claims for right* or for justice or for re- 
forms, — to influence and put pressure on Parlia- 
ment by showing how the public regard any 
particulur matter.” Assuredly the authors of 
the Petition of Right were not mendicants. On 
the contrary, they were the strong men of the 
17th century, who secured to the people of 
England the liberties they now enjoy. In follow- 
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ing tihifl historicHl method, therefore, there is 
nothing to hurt the self-respect of tiie Indian 
people. 

I sincerely hope that those who have broken 
from the Congress, because they have ceased to 
believe in Congress methods sod in constitu- 
tional agitation, will consider dispassionately 
what 1 have said above and revert to their older 
faith. But in addition to such men, there is, 1 
understand, a considerable number of old Con- 
gressmen, whose attachment to Congress princi- 
ples is intact, hut who are nob now to 
be found in the ranks of the Congress, because 
they are not satisfied about the necessity of 
the steps taken by the leaders of the constitu- 
tional party, after the unhappy split at Surat, to 
preserve the Congress from extinction. Theso 
friends of ours obviously starulon a dilTererit foot- 
ing from those who profess Extremist views, and 
I would venture to appeal bo their patriotism and 
ask them not to be overcritical in their judgment 
oiji a situation, admitted hy every body to be 
extraordinary, which could only he met by extra- 
ordinary measures. I would at the same time 
appeal to you, gentlemen of the Congress, to 
consider if you cannot, without compromising 
the principles for which you stand, make it in 
some way easier for these old colleagues of yours 
to return to the fold. Remember that the 
interests at stake are of the highest importance, 
and no attempt that can reasonably he made to 
close your divisions ought to be spared. 

“ UNITED EFFORT.” 

We now come to a very practial part of our 
business : Supposing we obtain agreement on the 
principles above indicated and secure co-operation 
among the forces of progress, in what directions 
cun our efforts be most usefully exerted ? Hitherto 
Congress work has come costly under 3 headings : I. 
Constructive work in India, educating and organis- 
ing public opinion ; II. Reprsentations to the 
Government of India regarding proposed reforms ; 
and III. Propaganda in E'lgland. The expansion of 
Legislative Councils and the admission of Indians 
into the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and 
Jjocal Governments has vastly extended the scope 
of the work under the 1st heading. Independent 
Indians will now be in a position to take the 
initiative in many important matters, and press 
forward reforms, which hitherto have only been 
the subject of representations to the Government, 
In order to promote co-ordination and united 
action in this most important work, might I 
suggest that, in consultation with independent* 


Members of the Legislative Councils, the Congress 
might draw up a programme of the reform mea- 
sures most desired, for which, in their opinion, 
the country is ripe, and on which they think the 
Members should c >ncentrate till success has been 
attained. As regards the 2nd heading, no doubt 
the Congress Resolutions will, as usual, be for- 
warded to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. But it would, I think, be 
desirable to bring your views specially to the 
notice of His Excellency the Viceroy. This might 
be done by .i Deputation pre.senting a short 
addres.s, showing the measures to which the 
Congress attaches the most immediate importance. 
Among these might be included such matters as 
the Separation of the Executive and Judicial, 
the reduction of military expenditure, larger 
grants for education, and the (Bconomic village 
iru|iiiry asked for by the Indian Famine Union. 
It would be very useful to know the general 
views on such topics held by the head of the 
Government, and the syrnpithetic replies, given 
by Lord Hardinge to addresses from other public 
bodies, makes it certain that we should receive 
a courteous hearing. In our representation we 
might include a petition for an amnesty or a 
remission of sentences to political oflfenders, as 
also a prayer for a relaxation of the repressive 
legislation of the last few years. Personally I 
should also like to ask for a modification of the 
Bengal Partition. But at the present moment, 
on the first arrival of a new Viceroy, such a move 
would, in my opi»»ion, not be judicious, t have 
always held that this most unhappy mistake must 
ultimately be rectified ; a modification will be 
made more practicable for the Government, if, in 
friendly conference, all those concerned can come 
to an agreement on the subject, and satisfy the 
Government that the best administrative arrange- 
ment would be a Governor in Council for the 
whole of the old Bengal Lieut.-Qjvernorship, 
with Chief Commissioners under him for the 
component provinces. 

PROPAGANDA IN ENGLAND. 

There remains the 3rd heading, Propaganda 
in England. Will you bear with me when 
I say that you never seem sufiSciently to 
realise the necessity of this work, the supreme 
importance of making the British people under- 
stand the needs of India, and securing for your 
cause the support of this all-powerful ally. I 
pressed this upon you in 1889, when T came with 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and again in 1904 with Sir Henry 
Cotton. Once more, in 1910, I entreat you to 
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give your attention to this vital matter. Let me 
remind yon of the twofold oharactor of the 
Congrees work. There is first the work in India : 
the political education of the people, having for 
its object to create solidarity of Indian public 
opinion, founded on the widest experience and 
the wisest counsels available. This part of the 
work has been in great me.asure accomplished. 
During the last 25 3 ears the Congiess programme, 
stated in the form of definite resolutions, has beeri 
gradually matured, and is now practically accepted 
as expressing independent public opinion through- 
out India. The Congress Resolutions contain the 
case for India, the brief for the appellant is 
complete ; and what is now wanted is a vigorous 
propaganda in England, in order to bring the appeal 
effectively before the High Court of the British 
Nation. The work to be done is of a mission.aiy 
kind, and must be mainly diiected to influencing 
the British people, in whom the ultimate power is 
vested ; and any one « ho, on behalf of India, 1ms 
been in the habit of addressing large audiences in 
England, iif»d especially audiences of working men 
and women, can bear testimorjy to the ready 
sympathy shown by the heareis, and their mani- 
fest desire that justice should be done. It must 
be borne in mind that in England public opinion 
guides the Parliamentary electors ; the votes of 
the electors decide what manner of men shall 
compose the majority in the House of Commons ; 
the majority in the House of Commons places in 
power the Government of which it approves ; and 
the Government appoints the Sccrct^tr}" of State 
for India and the Viceroy, who, between them, 
exercise the supreme power at Whitehall and 
Calcutta. If Indians are wise, they will keep 
these facts in view and follow the line of least 
resistance. In.stead of knocking their heads 
against a stone wall, they should take the key 
which lies within their grasp. Tlioseof the older 
generation will rtinember what striking success 
attended the labours of Messrs. Manrn<dian 
Gbose, Chandavarkar and Mudaliar, when they 
came to England in 1885. And only tho.se who 
understand the true inwardness of things can 
realize what India owes to men like Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. Lalmohan 
Gbose, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee, Mr. Wacha, Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. 
Gokhale, for the work they have done in England, 
by addressing public meetings, and by personal 
interviews v’ith influential statesmen. But the 
visits of these gentlemen have l>een at long inter- 
vals. What is wanted is a systematic, conti- 


nuous, and sustained effort, to bring before the 
English public the Indian view of Indian affairs. 

In India, there is a new-born spirit of self- 
reliance. That is good ; but do not let it de- 
generate into dislike for the people of other 
lands. Race-prejudice is the palladium of your 
opponents. Do not let any such feeling binder 
you from cultivating brotherhood with friends of 
freedom all over the world, and especially in 
England. It is only by the goodwill of the 
British people that India can attain ^vbat is the 
best fitt^airiahle ruhiii-e the “ United St.ates of 
India ” under the a‘gis of the British Empire, a 
step towsirds the point’s ideal of a Federation of 
the world. In bis eager desire for .Self-Govern- 
ment, let not the “ impatient idealist” forget the 
solid advantages of being a member of the British 
Empire ; the Pax Britannica within India’s 
borders; the protection from foreign aggression 
by .««ea and land ; the partnership with the 
freest and most progressive nation of the 
world. No one supposes that under present 
coi ditions India could stand alone, She pos.sesse 8 
all the materials for self-government; an 
ancient civilisation ; reverence for authority ; 
an industrious and law-abiding population; abund- 
ant intelligence among the ruling classes. 
But she lacks training and organisation. A 
period of apprenticeship is necessary, but 
that period need not be very long, if the 
leaders of the people set themselves to work 
together in harmony. Hand in hand with 
the British people, India can most safely take her 
finst steps on tlie new path of progress. 

^William Wedderburn 

The Vonyj'ViiH PresUlent-Elcvt, 

“ Sir William Wodderbui-ii : A Sketch of his 
Life and his Services to India ” is a welcomo 
addition to the “ Friends of India Series.” In 
this booklet wo get a clear idea of the great and 
good work which this noble Englishman has for 
years past been doing for India (quietly and unostenta- 
tiously and an account of tho many schomes of 
reform which lie has been advocating in the Indian ' 
administration. The appendix contains extracts from 
Sir William Wedderburn’s speeches and writings on 
the following subjects : (1) Parliamentary Inquiry 

into Indian Affairs ; (2) Agricultural IndebtednesB ; 

(3) The Mission of the Congress; (4) Tho Congress 
and the Masses ; (5) A Scheme of Village Inquiry ; 
(fi) The Bureaucracy and India ; (7) The Unrest in 
India ; (8) Laud Assesmuents in India, The book 
has a froiitispioco and is priced at Annas Four a copy. 

A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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k COliON SCRIPT FOR INDIR.* 

BY 

THE HON. MR. V. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR. 


f ADFES AND Gkntlkmkn, — I thnnk you all 
for thfi honour you Imvo Hono me in 
asking mo to preside over the delibera- 
tions ftf this Conference. Hut I think 
I owe you an apology for the temerity rf 
accepting the hortour. I come from the South of 
India and I belong to a part of the country 
wh^re this problem of a common script for all 
India has been very raiady mooted, arul where t,he 
minds of the people have not been turned to the 
solutiTjii of the problem. It is perhaps ln'cau-so of 
the difficulty of inducing the South of India to 
accept the proposition of a common script, and 
especially of a script wl»ich has an ruigiri dillbrent 
from the alphabets of Southern India, that I 
think I have been chosen as the i epre.sentative of 
the most intractable part of the country to express 
iny adherence to the cause which you liave .assem- 
bled here to represent. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
til is is a season of Congresse.s and Conferences. 
Thirty-five years ago the Theosophical Society with 
its innumerahle branches scattered over the whole 
of the habitable globe, sot us the example of meet- 
ing in annual convention at Adyar. The great 
organisation, known as the Fndian National 
Oongre.sH, followed that example and inaugurated 
its proceedings 25 years ago for the purpose of 
expressing our national grievances and our 
national aspirations in the political field. The 
Fndian Social Conference started into existence 
two years later in Madras, and for the last five 
years the industrial activities of the country have 
found an expreK8i(>n in the Indian Industrial 
Conference which is now regarded as almost an 
annexure to the Indian Political Congress. 
There are other Conferences like the Temper- 
ance Conference, and if this Common Script 
Conference is the youngest of all, it is in my 
judgment not hy any means the least important, 
(Flear, hear.) A new awakening, a feeling of 
national unity, a common sentiment in favour of 
« common development all along the line has found 
e xpression in all these vaidous movements. And 
I venture to think that if this common movement 

^ * Presidential address delivered at the Common Script 
Conference held at Allahabad, in December, 1910. 
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for a common expression of national sentiment 
has to find its full fruition, that will be im- 
possible if we don’t move along tlie line of secur- 
ing a common language and a comnion script. 
(Hear, hear.) We, in this Conference as.scmbled, 
have not taken before us the problem of a common 
language at the present moment. We are rather 
engaged in the humbler task of suggesting to t.he 
pef)ple of this country the desirability of adopting 
a common .script. It has been said that the 
idea of a united India, con.scious of a sense of 
unity, is the vainest of all vain' dreams. But the 
answer has also been given in some quarters 
that nationality may exist, notwithstanding 
difiereTiccs of race and creed, on the one condition 
of a sense of onenes.s which transcends all feelings 
of separateness arxl diflerence. Jt there is in us an 
a.spiration towards unity, then F think we must all 
feel th.at that unity is almost unachievable urdess 
we determine upon removing all those indications of 
diflereiico and separation which only too generally 
exist amongst us. A common language and a com- 
mon script are amongst the factors in nation- 
building. A common script, when there are as 
many as about 20 scripts in the land, a common 
language, when there are as many as 147 langua- 
ges spoken in the country, seems at first sight an 
impossible dream. Hut there are those who have 
watched that problem from their own serene 
heights and who have come to the conclusion that 
whatis to-day a <lream and what is merely a hope of 
the future to-morrow, may the day-after- to-morrow 
bo a realized fact. (Hear, hear.) An«l, further, 
it is necessary for all of us to bear in mind that 
there is no such thing as impossible in the dic- 
tionary of I’rovider.ce, (Hear, heai .) Two hun- 
dred and nineteen millions of people are to-day 
speaking a variety of Fndo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Fifty-six millions of people are speaking Dravidian 
languages which are supposed to have an origin 
ditierent from the Aryan. I venture to believe that 
it is no crusade against this multiplicity of langua- 
ges and scripts to recommend that all these people 
speaking one hundred and forty -seven languages 
may well atFord to have, in addition each to Fiis 
own Indian vernacular, one common l.mguage of 
expression (Hear, hear.) I also venture to think 
that in addition to the several scripts which 
they happen to learn they may well afford to 
have one common script which shall be capable 
of being understood all over the land. F ask you 
for a moment to con.sider tlie immense disadvan- 
tages under which we are suffering by reason of our 
having separate scripts which divide one section 
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of the people from anotlu r. Even if the language 
was dififerent, but the script was the same, it 
would be possible having regard to the fact that 
many of the Indian ’ languages have an Aryan 
origin, for people to understand one laitguage by 
reason of some particular words or turns of 
expression being understandable. It is possible 
notwithstanding the variety of scripts for people to 
make themselves understood, even if the language 
was not the language in which the person was 
speaking in his home. Again, gentlemen, I ask 
you whether it is not necessary at the present 
da}" — when some of our Indian vernaculars 
have been enriched by many writers of emin- 
ence, bearifig in nnnd the fact that all 
these have a common origin in the Aryan 
literature of ancient days- tluit the treasures of 
one language should bo handeil orj to another, and 
whether that would not be more easy if there was 
the medium of a common script. 
Gentlemen, the difficulty of learning a script, 
the labour that is involved in mastering more 
than one alphabet, the cost of printing, the 
labour that is involved in printing in diflerent 
alphabets, as a matter of fact, the same language, 
all these ought to bo counted by people 
that are at the present day not remarkable for 
the longevity of their existence. It is not 
neceasary to appeal to people to convince them 
of the necessity for a common script. But, 
perhaps, it is difficult to convince people that it is 
possible to have a common script. 

Now, gentlemen, if you want a common script, 
there are several competitors in the fjedd. There 
Is the Arabic script which stands by itself, which ie 
adopted, if not by all the 60 millions of the Maho- 
medan population of this land, at any late, by a 
considerable section of that people, and which, po.s- 
sibly out of a narrow sectional son.se of patriotism, 
has been adhered to by the Mahomedans. There 
is the Roman script which there are many people 
who knowing something of these matters consider 
a desirable script for the people of India to adopt. 
There is the Devanagari script — a script in which 
the Hindi language is mostly written, a script in 
which the Sm^krit language which is the root of 
most of the languages of India is written at the 
present day — there is the Devanagari script also 
competing for the position of the common script 
of the land. (Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen, if you 
are to have a common script you naturally ask 
yourselves the question, what are the condition.^ of 
a common script which any particular script has to 
satisfy ? It ie, in the first place, necessary that each 


shtiuld be complete, that there should be no redun- 
dancy of letters in the script, that there should be 
no insufficiency of letters for the expression of dis- 
tinct elementary sounds. It is necessary that that 
script should be capable of being easily learnt, 
easily written, and easily printed. Unless all these 
conditions are satisfied to a reasonable extent, no 
particular script can stand competition in the field. 

Now, I will take these sciipts in order. 1 think 
the Arabic script stands condemned for this reason 
that it is both incomplete and redundant in expres- 
sion. (Hear, hear.) In it there are letters which 
represent the same sound, there are sounds which 
are unexpressed by independent letters. There are 
ambiguous sounds, letters which are ambiguous in 
the sense that they are capable of being rer>dered 
in different sounds. A great authority, Mr. Syed 
Ali Bilgrami, was quotetl to me this morning ns 
expressing a decided opinion that the Arabic script 
wa.s incapable of being accepted as a common 
script for all India, and th.at it was necessary for 
Mahomedans themselves to give it up in preference 
to a script that is common enough in r,he 
land and is capable of satisfying all the conditions 
that I have attempted to lay <lown. 

Now, gentlemen, passing on to the Roman 
script, there are advocates in favour of the Roman 
script and it must be confessed that there are 
certain advantages in our adopting the Roman 
script. That is the script in which the English 
language is written, and so long as the English 
language, and I will add the European languages, 
the languages in which the highest civilisation 
of the day has found expre.s8ion, so long as those 
languages occupy their present position, it is advis- 
able that all those who would stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the march of civilisation, all those who 
desire to participate in the benefits of modern 
.science, should go in for the knowledge of that 
script for the exprevssion of their own languages ; 
for, if those languages can be Written in that 
script, you can readily perceive that it will 
minimise the labour otherwise involved in 
acquiring a knowledge of several scripts at the 
same time. It will minimise the necessity for 
printing matter in different scripts for the benefit 
of different people. It will make it easy for people 
in one part of the country to have intercourse 
with people in a r other part of the country 
without any great difficulty. It will make 
his journey easy for a common traveller when 
he finds the time-table printed in the Roman 
character. It will be easy for him if the 
Roman character will express in Hindi the 
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meaning of the time table. The ordinary traveller 
who knowH his Hindi can travel from place to place 
without the difficulty of finding out from the sta- 
tion-master or porter or other person at the way- 
side station each time the train stops whether and 
how long the train will stop at a particular place or 
not. I am sure most of you have been travellers 
only in India. I am afraid most of you have been 
travellers only in Northern India. If you have 
travelled in the south, you will realise what diffi- 
culties a person like myself travelling in the north, 
experience.**, notwithstanding the advantage that 
I possess of knowing the English language. Now, 
gentlemen, it is easy to illustrate the difficulties 
under which we are labouring, under which our 
com oion people are labouring, for lack of know- 
ledge of the Roman script. And if the Roman 
script will from to-morrow bo used for the purpose 
of expressing the sounds of the languagts of the 
various parts in India, I am not here prepared to 
deny that there will lie very great advantages. 
It is just possiblo that it may offend the 
national sentiment. If you do away with 
the Arabic script, you perhaps offend the 
national sentiment of the Moslem population 
of the land. I arn sure that so far as a script is 
concerned it has absolutely no connection with 
the religion of a community. I do not believe 
that any script has any particular connection with 
the religion of the people of any land. Therefore, 

1 ask you to consider the question whether the 
Roman script is a desirable script to be adopted 
as a common script in India. 1 have read some 
literature on the subject, and I have endeavoured 
to follow with a disposition to agree because I am 
in favour of the material civilisation of the West 
being accepted by the people of this land with 
a determination that the spirituality of the 
Indian people shall not be affected by it. I have 
tried in great sympathy to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Roman script, hut the more 1 have 
examined the script the more I feel that it is im- 
possible of acceptance at the present day. (Cheers.) 
It is impossible of acceptance for the very^irnple 
reason that in the matter of incompleteness and in 
the matter of redundancy 1 donot think the greatest 
advocates of that script will hesitate to admit 
that it is a truly inefficient medium of writing 
as employed in expressing the sounds of the 
English language. 1 do not know if it is 
necessary to illustrate this position. Just 
take any letter in the English language, and 
at once there come to my memory several. Take 
the letter a. It represents, as you can see froth 


looking at any dictionary wu'thout taking the 
trouble to remember the number of words at the 
foot of the page. a represents the sound 

as in ale, senate, care, am, arm, ask, all, etc. 
Now, take the letter u. It is yu in some 
places as in acute, it is a in cut, it is 
u in put. One of the gieatest obstacles we ex- 
perience in the understanding of this language, 
which all are anxious to understand, eager from 
the most selfish considerations to learn ; one of 
the greatest obstacle.s is the hopelef^s confusion in 
which the alphabet of the English language is in- 
volved. There are those who recommend the 
addition of a number of symbols for the purpose of 
icmoving this iricompleteness, But I do not 
know how they can succcjed in removing the 
existing redundancies by the mere addition 
of a number of symbols for certain definite 
sounds which do not find separate or independ- 
ent expression in the Roman alphabet. 1 
recognise that it is easy to have a plus i to 
represent the sound ay. It is easy to have a plus u 
to represent the sound ovi. Quite true it is easy ; 
but it is forgotten that there are rules of tSandi^ as 
they aie cjilled, in most of the Indian languages. 
IF you write i immediately after a it will become e. 
If you write u after a the sound that will be pro- 
duced by the conjunction of thotwois o and not oio. 
And HO I can illustiate the difficulty of these new 
symbols or new combination of symbols which are 
recommended by those who claim to speak with 
authority on the question of the Roman alphabet 
being adopted by the Indian people. I do not 
think it can be gainsaid that in the matter of 
forging letters to represent particular sounds the 
Indian people have been far ahead of the other 
nations of the world They have analysed each 
sound with reference to the particular configuration 
of the mouth — with reference to the contact of the 
tongue with the lip, one part of the tongue with one 
part of the roof of the mouth and so on — and wilh 
regard to tho representation of sounds the conclusion 
they have come to is that each separate lettershould 
havean independent sound. And yet even in this 
almost perfect system of writing, there are deficien- 
cies. For example, gentlemen, we must admit that 
there is no symbol in the Devanagari alphabet, and 
those that are descended from it, that there are no 
independent symbols to represent /or z which are 
peculiar to the Arabic and Roman languages. We 
must also admit that if you travel down to the 
extreme south, you find a language the adherents 
of which are proud of the language and of the 
treasures of the literature embodied in that Ian- 
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guftgfi, 1 mOHii the people who speak Tamil. Voii 
find there a language which has sounds to express 
that are not expressed in the Ilevanagari alphabet. 
It is a sore trial to the Englishmen who come 
down to that part of the country in their 
official career to utter the sound. I do 
not know whether any of you have attempt- 
ed to pronounce it. 1 am sure you will he 
able to pronounce it, but the pirt.icular lettia* which 
is to represent that sound, 1 am afraid, is not in 
thoDovanagari alpliabet. It may also^be that tliere 
are certain other .sounds some inTelugu and per- 
haps one or more in Malayalain, which do not 
find an independent symbol ir; the Devanagari 
script. But I do not think that this is a problem 
winch presents any \cry great ditliculty in re.spccb 
of the adoption of the Devanagari script as the 
common script lor India. It is perfectly easy for the 
genius of this Indian nation, for the mould in 
which the grammars of these languages are cast 
is substantially the same. It is easy for any 
person interested in the cause of a common script 
to add a few symbols, or to make a few change.s in 
existing symbols to define the extra sounds which 
do not find adequate expression in the Devanagari 
script. There is a problem even in these provinces 
of the north — to speak of Bengal and the Dnited 
Provinces and the Punjab — 1 am told that there 
is a problem in these provinces — for there is a 
certain sense of narrow patriotism — pardon me 
for the word — there is a sense of narrow partrio- 
tism, which still declines to give up a particular 
script in which a particular language at the present 
day is written, so much so that the patriotism ha.s 
travell<3d beyond even its Icgitiwiate limits, 
so as to insist upon Sanskrit being printed in 
the particular script of the provinces. Gentle- 
men, the Devanagari script has had the good 
fortune of being accepted by European and Aineii- 
can Savants in Sanskrit as a script in which Sanskrit 
books are to be piintcd. It has had the great ad- 
vantage of acceptance by the Government in this 
country as the script in which official publications 
in Sanskritfthall be issued, and theinlluence exerted 
by both these forces has iravelled far and wide, .so 
that at the present day, notwithstanding the dilf 
erent tendencies in times past and at the present 
day in the south so far as the printing of Sanskrit 
is concerned, the Tamil people, the Malayalam 
people, the Canarese people and the Tehigu people, 
who erstwhile aflected a partiality for printing 
Sanskrit in their own particular alphabets, are 
almost giving up that tendency and fiie printing 
works in Sanskrit only in the Devanagari charac- 


ter. My friend, Mr. SaradaCharan Mitra, reminds 
mo that this is so in Bengal also at thepresent day. 
J am very glad to hear it. Gentlemen, I have read 
that the people of Japan and the people of Germany, 
people than whom there are no mure intensely 
patriotic people in the world, that the people of 
these two countries are giving up, rather are 
preparing themselves to give up, their own 
particular scripts in favour of the Roman script 
which alone is acceptable to the civilisation of 
the world at the present day. 

if those tw(' people, than whom no brighter 
examples of patriotism stand before us, do not 
consider it inconsistent with patriotism and 
love of their fathei land, to give up their parti- 
cular scri[)ts ft, i a common script as expiessiveof 
the con'Uit n liiotherhood of Europe and America, 
if they are prepared to do so, need T appeal in 
vain to my brethren, be they the people of the 
tv/o Bengals or t)iH people c>f the United Provinces 
or the l^injal), whatever be the particular pro- 
vince they come frcitq wliatever the script in 
which they liave been willing their languages 
hitherto, need 1 appeal to them that it is no part 
of patriotism to stick to one alphabet, which 
after all may be said to be descended from the 
Devan.agsiri alphabet, which is, at all' evei.ts, 
akin to the Devanagari alphabet, and the giving 
up of which is no compromise of patriotism or 
sedf- respect, need 1 appeal to them that they 
should make a sacrifice not for the benefit of their 
particular piovince merely but for the benefit of the 
whole of India ; need I apr)eal in vain to men who 
have set befoi’e us the stjiiidard of pjitriotism in tho 
political and tho industrial fields that they should 
also jtn'n their forces with this gathering for the 
expression of a common feeling, and unite in adopt- 
ii.g a common script for* tho Indian languages? 

Now, gentlemen, the question remains as to 
how this movement shall he promoted. Its ad- 
vaiitsiges are manifold. There is nothing really 
to be urged against it. J3ut, how far shall we 
proceed to work ? First of all, 1 feel that there is 
a great nei’essity for an academy of learned men, 
men who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the various scripts that are in vogue 
in the country for the purpose of determining 
what additional symbols shall he adopted for the 
expression of sounds which are peculiar to certain 
languages inthecountry for making this Devanagari 
script complete. Jt is necessaiy, in the first place, 
because if you simply put forward this propaganda 
of yours, you will be told that it is wanting in 
•sufficient symbols for the expression of particular 
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sounds. Men of the Telugu country will ask yon, 
where is the lelltr err, the men of the Tamil 
country will ask you for the expression of zha. 
The Mussulman is entitled to ask you, where is the 
letter for /a or za'i Therefore, it is necessary tliat 
there should be an academy of learned men to 
prescribe the additional sounds which shall make 
the Devanagari script complete. It is then dosir.able 
that societies should bo formed all over the land 
for the purpose of propagating this ide.a amongst 
the various sections of the people of this Continent. 
It is necessary that appeals should be made by 
circulars and leaflets all ov(ir India and more 
ospeciall) in the southern part of India, because 
that is in a sen.se foreign to the script. It is neces- 
sary that m 11 endeavours should he made in all 
parts of this country to make people realise that 
it is not .a movement calculated to wean them 
away from aflectior: for their own language, that 
it is not. a m(»vement calculated to disturb their 
sense of even local patriotism, but th.at it is a 
movement winch hasgot the intensKs of tiie Indian 
people at heart and, therefore, should bo taken in 
hand by every section of the people in every part 
of the country. It is none.s.saiy, in the ne.xt place, 
that you should appeal to the press of India. Now, 
gentlemen, conceive of the <?normous force, of the 
enormous pressure, the press t>f India will be able 
to exercise or bririg to bear upon the people of 
this land. If it will accept this movement of yours 
as a desirable Uioveuient, it will inaugurate the 
first boginniiigs of the succe.s.sful issue of sheets 
and leaflets and all their papeis, in the script 
which you advise for the purpose of communicating 
your ideas in the respective languages in 
which these are printed. 1 do not think a greater 
f(UTe can he conceived of for the purpo.se (,f helping 
on this movement. Then, again, tliero is the great 
force and the great influence which it is po.ssible 
for Ooverrunent to exercise in connection with 
this idea. Just think of it only for a moment. A 
fiat is issued by the new Member who is respons- 
ible for Education in this latid under the Govern- 
ment of India. Just imagine the fact of a flat be- 
ing issued that all bo}s in all schools, whatever 
other scripts they may learn — there need be no 
embargo upon any script — that every boy shall 
be taught this script, whether he is learning any- 
thing else in addition or not. The Emperor of 
Japan might issue it in a day for the benefit of 
the people of his country, not necessarily because 
the country is a small island, but because the ruler 
of the land knows his people, knows the wants of 
his people, and is determined to uplift them in the 


scale of civilisation so that they may march 
abreast with the other peoples of the world. The 
Governmei^t of this country may do likewise. I 
do not think that an optional provision of this 
description will run against the predilections or 
fancies of any individual or any section of our 
cmiiitrymen. Hut it is well known that the 
Government of thi.s country, being a foreign 
Government, is obliged to feel every step that it 
takes, is obliged to walk warily lest it should offend 
the prejudices or predilections of any particular 
class of our countrymen. I think it is our duty, 
before we call upon Government to adopt them- 
selves first any script, to demonstrate to them 
that wo ourselves have satisfied the large num- 
bers of our countrymen who are capable of 
thinking on this question that it is a desirable 
roform, and then alone is it possible for us to 
appeal to Government to bring to bear their 
authority on the enforcement of this idea. 

Well, gentlemen, I have perhaps taken up too 
much of your time (cries of ‘ No,' ‘ No,') and it is 
necessary, having legard to the fact that there 
are about half a dozen propositions to be placed 
before you, that there are speakers who will, 
I am sure, represent their views with ability, 
that I should not detain you much longer. 1 
will s‘iy this, that there are great forces at work 
amongst us at the preserit day, some whose trend 
we know not, others whose purpose and whose 
eflects we may in a v.ague measure guess, and 
others still, the clffct of which we are quite 
unable to understand, still less to diagnose. 
But J hclieVH in a Divine Providence. I believe 
that whatever may disturb the surface, what- 
ever may seem to mar the progress of this 
country, whatever may seem to divide people 
from people, section from section, or creed 
from creed, whatever out of heterogeneity and 
out of conflict may appear to retard the 
march of the people of the country, there is an 
underlying life of a united India which is bound 
to realize itself. (Hear, hear.) There is an underly- 
ing life w’hich is hound to find its expression ; it 
may be in the fullness of time, but when that time 
comes, it will he a day when India will have seen 
not the mere dawn, but the gloiious sun, which has 
risen above the firmament, for the well-being of a 
great people who have had a great past and who, 
I believe, are bound to have a greater future. 
(Loud and continued cheers ) 
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Ube Hew Jnbia. 

BY MK. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 


The temple still stands in its sacrosanct ground, 
And the village still nestles religiously round, 
And still do the palms and the plantains provide 
Small gifts but sincere for the idol inside. 

The steps of the tank are still wearing away 
With the tread of the many who bathe there and 

pray; 

And hands are still lifted and mantrams still said. 
And the bather still washes the sins from his head. 
At nightfall the crowd still devoutly repairs 
To the temple to gaze at the god and say prayers ; 
To worship the while that the prie.st blows his shell, 
And kindles his camphor and tinkles his bell — 

To offer the gift — get the blessing — and then 
Go home and feel peace both with gods and with 

men. 

An idyllic existence to-day !— and 'twas so 
With India ages and ages ago ; 

No care for the morrow, small care for the day, 

Do the work of the moment — don’t worry — just 

[pray. 

The earth gives its increase ; just till, sow, and 

[reap ! 

Give the rest unto Thought, and to Prayer, and 

( to Sleep ! 

True, Famine may come, but why worry the brain 
With may-be’s ? Thank God that this year tfiere’s 

[j^ood rain ! 

Tho spectre will stalk through the land when it 

[may ; 

For the present forget it : enough for to-day ! 

Do the work of the moment ; just till, sow, and 

i’FJip ! 

Give the rest unto Thought, and to Prayer — and 

to Sleep! 

Is India changeless i — unchangeable ? — No ! 

She may wear the same garb that she wore long 

But the soul that once peacefully dreamed its 

sweet dreams 

Has begun to be harassed with work-a-day themes. 
Td the temple the villager still may repair 
But the thoughts of life’s troubles encounter him 

there. 

The Collector has called for a tax overdue, 

And the sowcar has dunned him and threatened 

to sue ; 


A court-cade has failed and has cost him rupees, 
And his son has just written from school for his 

fees. 

The priest rings the bell, and along with the crowd 
The villager calls on the idol aloud, 

But his soul has no part with his lips in the prayer 
And in spirit he groans “ Is the god really there?” 
Ills hopeful at school is more forward by far : 

He has done with vain doubts; for he knows 

what gods are 

— The Qgments of fear — the inventions of fools — 
Unworthy of students in Government schools ! 
The mantrams he mutters are ‘a; equals y’ 

The third person’s ‘he’ and the first person *1’.” 
His gods are his school-books — cheap novels as 

well — 

And the heaven he lives for is B.A., B.L. 

If the peasant has felt that life’s idyll is done 
And that life is a struggle — already begun, 

The townsman can sadly assure him he’s right, 

For tho townsman is bearing the brunt of the fight. 
A stiuggle ! Ah yes ! Ask the Government clerk 
Who toils for a pittance from ten till it’s dark, 

Yet knows that at least he has sustenance there, 
And that thousands would gladly succeed to' his 

chair. 

A struggle ! Ah yes ! Ask the crowd of vakeels 
— More law’yers than cases ! — what pangs a man 

feels 

When day follows day and there’s never a brief. 
Yet the man must seem busy — a sad make-belief — 
And the coat mu.'-t be new and the coach must be 

neat, 

While the wife and the child have too little to eat. 
A struggle ; Ay, stand at the factory door 
At the whistle at sunrise, and watch how they pour 
— Men, women, and cduldren — confusedly in; 

No lilies are they, for they toil and they spin ! 
The might of the engine, the roar of the wheel— 
Tis a symbol of life such as theirs, hard and real ! 
A struggle ! Ay )es ! Ask the thousands who’d 

shirk 

No honest employment but fail to get work. 

‘ No vacancy ’ sickens the soul, till they cry 
“ Can it really be better to live than to die ? ” 

But tho struggle is well :’for a struggle brings 

I strength ; 

And India will rise from it, glorious at length. 
The Indian Spirit, has passed through the flames, 
And has issued renewed, with new thoughts and 

[new aims. 
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The Spirit is working. And India has learned 
That by Enterprise fortune and hsvnour are earned. 
On the plutocrat’s pride and his greed be a ban ! 
Let Enterprise honour both country and man. 

The Spirit is working. The Indian Mind 
Has come down from the clouds to the earth and 

[mankind, 

To lighten man’s sorrows, to battle, with Fate, 

To better the laws and make India great. 

The Spirit is working. And Indian Thought 
Is testing the doctrines purohits have taught. 

But if idols are slighted shall atheists say 
That God has been banished from India? Nay! 
For God has chief place in the Indian design, 

And the Spirit of India breathes the divine. 

The Spirit is working- - the Faith shall he pure 
— More fitted to Reason — but God shall endure. 


Ibinbu Social TReform.* 

BY 

HON’BLE RAJA RAMPAL SINGH. C. I E. 


f UR present social structure, built under 
different environments and circum- 
stances and with different aims and 
objects, is not quite suited to our present 
needs and requirements. To its credit be it said 
that it has withstood many a storm and tempest 
in the past, but the continuous and strong current 
of the influences of Western civilization, to which 
it is exposed now, is proving too strorig even for 
its compactness; and owing to a number of social 
evils that are dominating it on all aides and un- 
dermining its very foundation, the whole edifice 
is liable to fall and bury us under its debris. 
The question is, shall we seek shelter elsewhere 
in order to save ourselves, or shall we remodel our 
own society and strengthen it according to our 
needs by making an addition here and an altera- 
tion there, without spoiling its inherent beauty ? 
In adopting the former course we would have to 
annihilate all — the very nationality of which we 
feel BO proud ; while the latter course would only 
necessitate the weeding out of certain evils, 
leaving other things as they are. Most 

sensible people will probably agree that 

* From the Presidential address to the Indian National 
Social Conference held at Allahabad, December, 1910.* 


we should follow the latter course, and 
take practical steps to strengthen our position. 
The^task is, no doubt, arduous, for mere patching 
will not do. The weeds have, in places, grown so 
thick and deep that we shall, at times, have to 
resort to hoeing in order to demolish them root 
and stem from the soil. We are so much swayed 
by the tyranny of old customs and traditions that 
nothing seems to arouse us oven to a semi- 
consciousness of our own surroundings. We have 
long tolerated the evils — the main obstacles in the 
wa^ of our progress — and we have alread}* paid 
enough penalty for our past neglect. For 
centuries we have been led astray unknow- 
ingly from the path of duty which we owed 
net only to our sons and daughters but also 
to ourselves. As long as we were isolated 
from other nations the result of our deteriora- 
tion and decay was not so manifest. But now 
our contact with the West has painfully shown us 
how deep and precipitous has been our fall. 
So long as we were ignorant of our downward 
course and of the shortcomings that had led to 
our fall, we might have been pardoned for our 
indifference and inaction. But now having learnt 
and acknowledged the full gravity of the situation, 
and the causes that have brought it about, if we 
still persist in our inactivity, we would be com- 
mitting an unpardonable sin. A social system 
which does not allow legitimate freedom of action 
to its individual members, or allows with impunity 
the disintegration of the component parts of the 
society, and possesses no adhesive power to collect 
its disunited atoms, is not suited for the full 
development of those who live under it. No 
nation can rise in the scale of civilization unless 
its members have duo liberty and capacity to 
join together and co-operate for the common good 
of all. We have reared up a system that divides us 
into castes and sub-castes, and ordains to each by 
gradation--! should say for degradation — a 
higher and lower status. The members of these 
castes and sub-castes are not allowed to interdine 
or to intermarry with the members of the other 
castes and sub- castes, and further, to complete 
the separaticij, cerlain prescribed professions have 
been allotted to each of them in order that no 
ambitious spirit might aim at higher ideals. 
Oould human ingenuity devise a greater obstacle 
to progress, and could the vivisection of a nation 
go farther ? Strange it is, it is a wonder, th.at we 
Hindus, allowed ourselves to be subjected to this 
inhuman process so long. The most obnoxious 
dogma of “Might is right, ” has nowhere found 
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a more congenial soil to floiirish than here in 
Bharat- Varsha. We proacli equality between 
the rulers and the ruled, we talk, of 
equal rights and privileges in all our 
political controversies, but in our boines we 
are not willing to remove the thraldom with 
which we have circuinsciibed (uir women; in our 
society wo are not willing to treat the so-called 
depressed classes as human beings. The penalty 
is just here and it is not surprising that some 
people have put forward this very invidious 
distinction as a ground for urging that these 
humble brethren of ours should not be classed 
as Hindus in the coming Census. I strongly 
protest against the proposal. Tho so-called 
depressed classes are pirb and parcel of our race, 
and we have no scruples, and we should have 
none, to embrace them as our brothers, particularly 
when we have already recognised the sacred 
duty of receiving back into our arms the recreant 
children of our race— our own kith and kin — 
who under a variety of circumstances had adopted 
other religions, and were or are passing their 
lives in their forced retreat. 

Besides the above, there are a number of other 
evils we have to fight against, but I would be tax- 
ing your indulgence too much, if 1 were to go on 
dwelling upon them one by one. A vast literature, 
embodying the thoughts of eminent Indians, 
exists on tho subject, and if there is still any 
scepticism in the minds of my brethren, no 
amount of dissertation by my humble self will 
help to remove it. Scepticism with regard to the 
utility of social ?eform at this hour of the day 
would be rather a strange thing, and if* it roMlly 
exists in any quarter, I wotild call it obstinacy. 
The famous utterance of Burke : “Invention is 
exhausted, reason is fatigued, experience has given 
judgment, hut obstinacy is nob conquered, might 
aptly be applied to such a case. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the question that 
lies before us now is, what should be our 
future line of .action ? Whether we 
should content ourselves with what we 
have been and are doing, or we should forge 
new weapons, folh/W new methods and adopt a 
new sti-ategy ? Well, oui fight in the past has not 
been a vain fight. We have achieved great success 
and there is absolutely norea.son why we should 
not feel proud of it. There is stir and enthu- 
giasm in every nook and corner of the country, and 
the dullest sleeper is now turning his head 
uneasily over the pillow. There is a noise and a 
shaking, and the bones are coming together bone 


to its hone though as yet there may be no breath i*' 
them. The word has already issiicil : “ Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain that they may live.” Our voice is no longer 
a voice confined to this pandal alone, but it 
echoes and re-echoes, with a force and an 
authority not known before, throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. A number 
of caste ^iahhas have been starU*d which, but for 
their tendency towards strerigthening sectarianism 
— a tendency highly to be deprecated — are doing 
real and substantial work as our agents, and the 
result is that ex.amples are not wanting to prove 
that wo are no longer iiiere.ly lip-reformers. I 
am inspired witii a deep sense of admiration for 
that Bengfili gentleman — a Knlin Brahman and 
a man of position — wlio recently set a noble 
example by doil'g away with the dowry in the 
sftttlemotit of liis son’s rnairiago. Instead of 
exacting a large dowry, as is the usual pnictice, 
lie took a promise, a word of honour — from the 
bride’s fachertlint no monetary consideration should 
be allowed to debase the solemnity of marriage, 
when the latter marries his son, and that a similar 
promise should be t.aken from the party concerned 
and the same rule should be maintained on and 
on. This was a real sacrifice of personal interest 
for the sake of pushing the cause of Social Reform. 
Let me hope that every one of us sitting within 
this pandal will follow the noble example of the 
Bengali gentleman in his own concern, and thereby 
extinguish the sense of misfortune which springs 
up in most of our families at the birth of a 
daughter. 

Happily people are no more indilferont towards 
female education, and though mucli has been done 
and is being done in that direction, yet tho 
result is far from satisfactory. Let us bear in. 
mind the regeneration of our country depends 
mostly on our success in this lit. e, and let us devote 
ourselves with still greater energy and earnestness 
to educate our womankind than we have hitherto 
done. Nothing is more calculatetl to strengthen 
the forces of tlio Reform Movement than the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst our fair sex. In 
fact, it is the best solution of the Reform prob- 
lem and the keynote to all progress. Let then the 
light of knowledge peneti ate the veil of ignorance 
that hangs over our woman-folk, and most of the 
evils that are sucking the very life-blood of our 
nation, would vanish like mist before the rising 
sun. 
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CURREir EVERTS. 

BY RAjbUAKI. 

BRITISH POLITICS. 

Hfii General Elections which commenced on 
3rd December last were over by the 18th, 

with this decisive result that, barring 
some captures of seats by the three great Parties 
in the State, the Government was again able to 
secure a majority of 126. No doubt, without 
the Labourites and the Irish Nationalists, tlie 
Liberals returned to Parliament are almost equal 
in number to the Unionists. Tlieie ran be no 
denying the fact that it is the Labour and 
Irish Members combined who command the 
situation and upturn the majority. Should, by 
some inexcus.ible tactical blunder or (rgregi()u.s 
ministerial strategy, the Government give um- 
brage to the balancing elements which command 
the key to the position, of course, the Unionists 
would come to power having the same majority 
or very near to it. B«it it is of no u.se specu- 
lating on the po.ssible. Let us consider existing 
facts. The country has unhesitatingly confirmed 
its mandate of January 1910, and sent bark the 
Government again to power. That is the central 
fact which the elections have made it clear. In 
the history of British politics two elections of 
the character that have taken place are unique 
indeed. The earlier election was fought on the 
question of the Constitution which the fossilised 
House of Lords forced on the country. It was 
in a way decisive enough, but the defeated 
Party bleated that the country had given no 
very defir.ite mandate on the knotty problem. 
Then the Conference proposal was mooted. But 
the Confeiiuice failed to achieve the object as was 
generally anticipated. There was no resort left 
but to go to the country again, and the country 
has now practically answered the Lords. 1 1 has 
voted its confidence in the Government and given 
its mandate to go forward ami fight the consti- 
tutional battle once more on the floor of the 
House of Commons, come what may. As the 
Manchester Guardian correctly puts it : “ there 
can be no shadow of question that they have 
obtained from the ebctorale the ratification 
which they have desired.” How will then the 
House of Commons behave as scon as the new 
Parliament is opened by His Majesty very 
shortly ? The Parliamentary Bill of the last 
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Session will be again put forward and it is doubt- 
ful if it will undergo any material modification. 
Compromise i.*^, of course, out of the question. 
The constitutional victory is assured ; whatever else 
may happen, and whetlier the recalcitrant Lords, 
the “ backwoods men,” and their fraternity, 
bring forward a Reform Bill of their own for 
a new House of peei-s on a really representative 
basis where the numerical strength of Liberalism 
and Conservatism will be fairly and evenly 
balanced, or go on sulking at their own signal 
defeat, the people are now seated more strongly 
in power than a year.Mgo. The Democracy which 
began with the Reform Bill of 1832 and 1866 
has now completed its victory and finally ar- 
rested the growing usurpation of the Common’s 
coiistiUitional lights and privileges. We think 
the following observatior.s of our Manchester 
con tom poi ary, the most stalwart champion of 
that sterling Liberalism of which Mr. Gladstone 
was the greatest protagonist, will, therefore, 
commend themselves to every true lover of the 
British Constitution : — “ We may take it that the 
year 1910 has decided the question of self- 
government in England. It has completed the 
work of 1832, 1867 and 1884. Those years 
took the control of the Commons out of the 
hands of the territorial aristocracy, and gave it in 
successive stages to the people. But as the 
Commons became more democrjitic the immense 
social and economic forces operating to maintain 
class- interest and privilege etfectsd a strategic 
cemcentration in the rear. They fortified them- 
selves in the Upper House, and this is the 
secret of its renctionary preteiisions. It became 
necessary to fight the battle once again, and to 
establish as something more than a maxim, as 
practical law, that as the people control the 
Hou.se of Commons, so the Rouse of Commons 
controls tlio machinery of Government, finance 
and legislation. (‘‘Shall it bo so”) was the question 
put to the constituencies this December, and the 
constituencies have replied with a clear and un- 
mistakable artirmative. Economically the year 
has begun well for commerce and induslry. The 
depression which was so palpably discernible at 
the commencement of 1910 in almost all 
trades, especially cetton, has been greatly 
worked off. The import and export trade has 
gone upwards by leaps and bounds. The imports 
of raw materials are smaller while the exports of 
manufactured articles are greater. Lancashire 
cotton industry, even with dearer American and 
Egyptian cotton, is able to secure a fair margin 
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of profit. The weaving mills are forging ahead. 
Steel and iron industries are looking up. The 
shipping trade is finding employment. And though 
agricultural crops are not of the bumper charac- 
ter of 1909, those for 1910 are good. Food- 
prices are lower which spells better prosperity 
for the wage-earner. Banking and financial 
facilities are immense. England lent fully 165 
million £ to foreign countries and there is every 
prospect of the loans reaching a larger colossal 
figure during the current year. Let ns hope 
that the political outlook will soon brighten up 
and all wranglings cease by the lime that Their 
Majesties are coronated in the ancient abbey 
hallowed by a thousand years’ traditions and 
enriched by a history equally lengthy. 

CONTINENTAL EVENTS. 

Physical calamities seem to have invaded 
both Spain and Franc-. The storms and floods 
have been of a very disastrous character. In 
France the vinegrowers have been badly oti'. As 
a result of their disappointment some bloody 
riots have taken place. Elsewhere strikes have 
occurred. These modern phenomena of economic 
revolt of Labour against Capital are growing 
frequent and the French Government are inteut 
on bringing about an amelioration of this condi- 
tion by some reasonable measures of legislation. 
But such is the flighty spirit of the Celtic Gaul 
that some ebullition, arising out of this legis- 
lation, burst out awhile in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Mon. Briand was aimed at but escaped, 
while another Deputy received a slight injury. 
The incident in itself was deph.rable, but it is 
symptomatic of the trend of the econ(*mir march 
of the Labourites all over the great industrial 
countries. This Twentieth Century of ours is 
bound to witness, before it is half old, a great 
struggle between the forces of Labv^ur and 
Capital. There can he no doubt that a r>ew 
order of industrial development will be evolved 
having for its fundamental Viasis the greater free- 
dom and amelioration of the condition of tlie 
wage-earner. 

Spain, though seemingly quiescent, is un- 
doubtedly resting on a volcano. It is not 
active, but it is impossible to say what political 
or economic forces or both may all of a sudden 
make it active. The Republican spirit, now so 
dormant, is bound to burst itself into a confla- 
gration threatening the Spanish Moiiarcliy. The 
Clerical paity, both in France and Portugal, is 
filing faggots. Much will depend on the tact 
and judgment, patience and firmness of the Spanish 


men in power and authority. In Portugal a 
variety of rumours have of late been persistently 
set floating, at the bottom of which are the 
Clericals who are such deadly enemies of the 
Republic. There was a persistent rumour that 
there might soon be a revival or restoration of 
the Monarchy and 'even King Manuel was 
accredited with an apocryphal declaration by 
some supposed loyal interviewer of such a contin- 
gency. This, however, was flatly contradicted. 
Apart from this it is no doubt correct to say 
that the Republican authorities at Lisbon have 
not been able to achieve anything tangible. 
Affliirs are as bad as they were before the coup 
(Veiat. Corruption in the administration is as 
rife as ever. The spirit to divide the spoils of 
office still rages rampant. Unless this canker is 
removed there can he no hope of a leformed 
and contented Portugal. 

Italy is building a strong navy and is other- 
wise expanding her economic lesources. The 
cotton industry there has been taking longer 
and longer strides and much attention is bes- 
towed and large sums of monies are spent on 
the construction of productive public works., 
There is also going on the re-building of ill- 
fated Messina which was alniost destioyfed by 
the earthquake three years ago. Already 20 
millions have been spent on the rehibilitation 
and more are promised by the Italian Minister 
of Finance. Meanwhile there has been much 
talk of the new tiiple entent*i cordiale between 
Germany, Austria and Russia Even the Com- 
mittee of Union and Pregress in Turkey is said 
to bo behind the purda. A variety of statements 
are almost daily appearing by the political 
quidnuncs in their respective organs of public 
opinion. A greater portion of it may bo dismissed 
without a thought. As to the residue all that 
could be reasonably s\irtnised is that the three 
great Powers have no doubt revised their opi- 
nions of their respective interests from the 
point of the contingencies arising in the near 
future. But wlien all is aHi<l ami done it may 
be presumed that the dogs nf war will he 
allowed to slumber as hitherto. There may be 
a balking, but it would mxhi subside. Already 
these great monarebies are weighted wilh a h^ad 
of debt and burdened with an intolerable 
burden of armaments which make for the conser- 
vation of peace rather than the breaking out of 
war. Only Turkey is now the cynosure of the 
Western Powers, owing to the bad develope- 
^ents of the Bagdad railway and the genera) 
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revolt in Yemen. That province has never 
quietly submitted to Ottoman rule. Even the 
astute Abdul Hamid had no veiy strong hold on 
the turbulent and fanatic elements composing 
the population of that God-forsaken province. 
It is problematical, therefor^, how far roausri- 
tated Turkey will be able to successfully quell 
the revolt and what pecuniary sacrifice it will 
sulTer. If even she has hardly been able to 
quench the embers of revolt in warring Albania, 
how may it be possible to bring about quietude 
in distant Yemen. Then look at lier resources. 
No doubt the Englishman, now at the head of the 
financial portfolio, has recently declared that 
the new taxation and other fiscal reforms will 
soon place the Ottoman finances on a sound and 
stable footing, resulting in administrative re- 
forms and industrial development ; bub. after all, 
even those unproved resources may be of little 
avail so long as tli<3y are absorbed by the military 
expedition in her most distant and turbulent 
province. Turkey, it is grievous to sa)*, has not 
yet found her far-sighted statesmen. Though the 
Committee of Union and Progress gave fair 
signs of an arnelioiated and reformed Turkey, it 
is clear that those who were once most sanguine 
about its capacity are at present in despair. 
Though vve do not share the views of thc'se who 
have a great hankering for the return of a new 
Harnidian regime — for those are the views of the 
disloyal, disattected and most corrupt element 
of the Turks — we fear that unless Turkey is 
soon consolidated, with peace everywhere, and a 
tolerably long life of pacific ecorjouiic develop- 
ment, the prognostications foiixied on the depo- 
sition of Abdul Hamid are most likely to be 
falsified. The Nearer Easrern Question, the 
Eternal Question, may be said to slumber awhile. 
Heaven only knovvs when it may again be a 
burning one portending grave disasters to the 
State and serious complications elsewhere. 

The Tzar is credited with greater freedom of 
personal movement during the last few V’eeks. 
Are we to take that as a sign of the suppression 
of the anarchical element ? Or is it only a diplo- 
matic move to an ulterior end at present 
wrapped in secrecy. 

PERSIA. 

The Mejiiss is still fumbling for funds, and 
ifi’iirs at 'Peheran seem to be hanging fire. If 
there is no further tension with the Muscovite 
Colonies, there is also no progress in the direction 
of a reformed administration with law and order, 
specially in south-eastern Persia. We read of 


some wild project of a through railway from 
Teheran to Seistan and of an alternative route 
which may have an alignment along Afghanistan! 
But we may dismiss these wild-cat schemes. 
They are merely the outcome of the new develop- 
ment of the German railways in Bagdad. It is a 
kind of economic gun answering another, it 
means nothing beyond. Anyhow the Govern- 
ment of India will think twice and thrice 
before it allows the linking of the Russian 
railway with the British on the borders of 
Baluchistan. We have at the head a Viceroy who 
is au courant with all the tortuous politics of 
Russia and the flighty one of the volatile Persians. 
So we may rest quiet that nothing will be done 
which may prejudice the interests of British 
India. 

TUB ETERNAL LAMA. 

lb seems we are fated to hear from month 
to month all about his so-called “ Holiness,” 
the deposed Dalai Lama of Lhassa. Distrusted 
by China and suspiciously looked by the Govern- 
ment of India, this sacrosanct Jesuit of Thibet 
is cooling his heels on ice-cold Darjeeling. The 
militant party of the hero of Potalu is strenuously 
endeavouring by means of its shrieking organs of 
opinion in Calcutta and Ijondon to make a kind 
of diversion in favour of his “ Holiness ” ; but 
somehow io is a disregarded party and fails bo 
find a hearing. So long, however, as we have 
Lord Hardinge there is no fear of another 
“ peaceful mission ” to Lhassa. Indeed we hope 
to see him settle once for all the relations of his 
Government with Lha.ssa and Pekin so as to cut 
the ground forever fiom under the feet of the 
Curzoii-Yoiinghusband swashbucklers and fire- 
eaters. 

CHINA. 

John Chinaman is in earnest on the path of 
great reforms, constitutional, economic and 
social. There is a universal cry against the 
abolition of the time-honouted pigtail. Already 
there has been a practical step taken in this 
direction by a band of re.solute men. The blind 
worship of ancestry and fantastic traditions is 
disintegrating under the solvent spirit of genuine 
reform. The freedom of the feet for those “ tot- 
tering lilies of fascination ”, the Chinese women, 
is also on the tapis. Thus, head and feet are both 
to be relieved of the ancestral penalties. So far 
as to the freedom of the body physical. Bub there 
is also to be the emancipation of the mental 
faculty. Confucianism is to be subordinated 
while the Western seeds of education are 
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to be sown wide and deep. Already a 
University at Hongkong is a fait accom-jili 
and a memorial has been submitted to theThrone 
to establish a central one for Pekin. Confucius 
and Mencius are to be emancipated, while 
Darwin and Spencer and all the culture of the 
West in arts and humanities, in science and 
philosophy, in poesy and political economy are 
to be enthroned at the seat of the Son of Heaven. 
But, above all, there is the new Chinese Demo* 
cracy, speck and spun, which is keen on having a 
constitutional national assembly —a veritable 
Parliament. China is really democratic albeit 
ruled by heaven- ordained autocrats so that there 
is more chance of its taking firm root in this 
ancient country of civilisation and self-govern- 
ment than in any other part of the East. Ere 
three years are past we may hope to see a full- 
blown Chinese Parliament which possibly the 
Indian Government may copy. But we need no 
forecast as regards the future of India and 
Japan in this direction. The East, the changeless 
East, is moving. The avalanche seems to be 
thawing. It only requires the needed momentum. 
When that momentum has come it is impossible 
to say with what force and what velocity it may 
roll and roll, and where it may stop. The West 
has already made up its mind that there is no 
opening for new conquests in Asia! Meanwhile it 
may be inquired what India, China and Japan, 
may achieve for its destiny a century hence ! 
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Ths Congress Deputation to the Viceroy. 



A deputation of the Indian National Congress, 
headed by Sir William Wedderburn, presented an 
Address to His Excellency Lord Hardinge in the 
Throne Room at Government House on Thursday. 

The deputation was comprised of Sir William 
Wedderburn , the Hon'ble Mr. Haque, (Bengal), 
the Hon. Mr. S.icchidanaiula Sir»ha (Hengitl), the 
Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya (United 
Provinco.s), the Hon. Ganga Prnsad Varrna, (Unit- 
ed Province.s), Babii Surendianath Banerjee, (Ben- 
gal), the Hon. Hahu Blmpendra Nath Bose, (Bengal), 
Dr. Kssh Behary Ghose (Bengal), Mr. Har- 
kis.seii Lai (Punjab), Babu Ambica Charan 
Majumdar, (Eastern Bengal ar»d Assam), the Hon 
Mr. Mudholkar (Central Provinces and Berar), 
the Hon. Nawah Saiyid Mahomed (Madras), the 
Hon l\lr. Subba Uao (Madras), the Hon Mr. 
Gokhale (Bombay), and the Hon Mr. Jinnah, 
(Bombay). 

TUK ADOIIESS. 

Sir William Wedderburn read the address, the 
full text of which is as follows : — 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable 
Baron Hardinge, of Penshurst, P. C., G. C., 
B., G. 0. M. G., G. M. 8. L, O. M. I. E., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

May it please Your Excellency. 

We, the Pi csident atnl memboi .s of a Deputation, 
appointed at the twenty-fifth session of the 
Indian Natioinl Congrts.'^, beg leave to approach 
Your Excellency with an expre.s.sion of our deep 
and heartfelt loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and an assurance of our earnest desire 
toco operate with the Goverijment in promoting 
the welfare of the country. 

We wish to express at the outset our grateful 
appreciatiem of the measures of reform carried out 
in accorrlancc with the gracious Declaration of 
the late King- Emperor, made on the occssion of 
the Jubilee of the Proclamation of 1858. The 
expansion of the liCgislative Councils on a wider 
representative hssis gives to the people of 
India a larger opportunity than they had 
before of being associated with the Government 
in the administration of the country, while the 
appointment of Indians to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and of Local Governments, as also 
to the Council of the Secretary of State, shows 
the determination of His Majesty’s Government to 
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obliterate distinctions of race in filling some of 
the highest offices of executive responsibility. 
These measures have done much to bring about a 
better understanding between the Government and 
the people, and we venture to express on this 
occasion our confident hope that the regulations in 
connection with the Councils, which have evoked 
criticism, will be modified in the light of experience. 

We avail ourselves of the opportunity, 
so graciously accorded to us, to draw' Your 
Excellency’s attention to ceitain broad ques- 
tions aftecting the welfare of the masses of 
the people. Foremost among tiiese comes the need 
of education. We rejoice to know how favourably 
the Government is disposed in this matter and we 
would urge a liberal increase in the expenditure 
on all branches of education — elementary, technical 
and higher education — hut specially on the first 
of these branches, as being the first step towards 
promoting the well-heir>g of the masses. The 
poverty of a large portion of the agricultural 
population and their inability to withstand the 
attacks of famine and disease is a constant source 
of grave anxiety ; and in order to prepare the way 
for practical measures for a gradual improvement 
of their condition, we would earnestly recommend 
the economic village inquiry approved by the 
Congress and prayed for by the Indian Famine 
Union in a memorial, signed by representatives 
of all the influential classes in England. We 
trust also that Your Excellency will view witlt 
favour the proposal to separate the executive 
and judicial functions of public vservants. This 
reform has long been recommended by the Con- 
gress, has had the support of many eminent per- 
sonages who have held some of the highest judicial 
and executive offices in India, and has been recog- 
nized by the Goveinraent as calculated to improve 
the efficiency of the administration of justice. 

The Resolutions of the Congress will, as usual, 
be duly forwarded to Your Excellency in Council. 
They deal with many important Imperial and 
some pressing provincial questions which wo feel 
assured will receive Your Excellency’s careful 
consideration, 

Before concluding we beg to tender to 
Your Excellency a most hearty welcome on 
your assuming the high office to which you 
have been called. We look forward to a 
period of peace, progress and prosperity for India 
under the guidance of one who whs h trusted 
friend of our late beloved King-Empeior Edward 
the peace-maker, whose loss we shall never cease 
to mourn. 


The address which was enclosed in a handsome 
silver casket, heavily inlaid with gold, was printed 
on vellum and mounted on light green satin and 
illuminated with gold tassels and borders. The 
printing and the mounting were both done at the 
Chery Fress, Calcutta. 

THE viceroy's REPLY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied : — 

I have received with satisfaction the expression 
of deep and heartfelt loyalty to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor on the part of your deputation 
from the Indian National Congress, and the 
assurance of your earnest desire to co-operate with 
the Government in promoting the welfare of the 
country. 

To any student of the history of this country 
during the past 100 years it must be clearly evi- 
dent that it has been the aim of England to pro- 
mote the material welfare and happiness of the 
Indian people and the prosperity and progress 
that are visible on all sides at the present day are 
indisputable proofs that this policy has been at- 
tended by a considerable measure of success. To 
the material advancement of the Indian people has 
now been added a large measure of political con- 
cession in the expansion of the Legislative Councils 
on a wider representative basis and in the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and of Local Governments, as 
also to the Council of the Secretary of State, 
thus giving them a larger share in the 
management of public affairs. These reforms are 
still in their infancy and require careful consolida- 
tion. It will be my constant endeavour to 
maintain a jealous watch over them and to see 
that the object for which they were instituted is 
attained. 

In the body of your address you refer to various 
broad questions aflecting the welfare of the masses 
of the people which, 1 can assure you, the Govern-, 
ment of India have entirely at heart. The reali-^ 
sation of some of these proposals would entail a 
very considerable increase to the normal expen- 
diture of the Government and would in all 
probability require new sources of revenue toi 
meet it. The educational problem is one, however, 
that the Government of India have taken in hand 
and the creation of a separate Department to 
deal with education may be regarded as an 
earnest of their intentions. I notice that a large, 
number of those present here tO-day are Members, 
of my Legislative Council or of Provincial 
Councils, through whose interme diApy ihafie and 
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other questions such as those enumerated by the 
Congress can be brought in due course before the 
Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. I 
am contident that in such a case they will receive 
in Council the most careful consideration, the 
aim of the Government of India being to proriote 
the material welfare and moral development of 
the Indian people and to mete out even-harded 
justice to all races, classes and creeds. 

I am pleased to see here your President, 

Sir William AVedderburn, whose efforts to 
conciliate the existing differences between, 
Hindus and Mussulmans have my entire sympathy, 
and my best wishes for their complete success. 

I thank you for the cordial welcome that vou 
have extended to me on assuming the high oflice 
that has been confided to me by our King- Em- 
peror and I warmly reciprocate y<uir desire that 
my term of office may be marked as a period of 
peace, progress and prospeiity for India. 

At the same time f wish to thank you for the 
lovely casket in which your address is erclosed. 

The Viceroy then shook hands with Sir William 
Wedderburn who introduced the members, after 
which the deputation withdrew. 


Agricultural Industries in India. 

BY 8EEDICK B. SAYANI. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY * 

Sir V1TALDHA8 Damodar Thackersey. 

Contents : — Agriculture ; Kicc ; Wheat ; Cotton ; 
Sugar-Cane; Jute; Oil-seeds; Acacia; W&ttie Barks ; 
Sunn Hemp; Camphor; Lemon-Grass Oil; Ramie; 
Rubber ; Minor Products ; Potatoes ; Fruit Trade ; Lac 
Industry ; Tea and Coffee ; Tobacco ; Manures ; Subsi- 
diary Industries; Sericulture ; Apiculture ; Floriculture ; 
Cattle-Farming; Diary Industry; Poultry-Raising; 
An Appeal. 

Sir. Vitaldhas Thackersey writes 
Mr. 8. R. Sayani, I think, has given valuable 
information regarding the present state and future 
pouibilities of the principal cultivated crops of India. 

Price Be. 1. To Subscribers of the “Review,’' As. 12. 
G. A. Katew A Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 

The Fatal Garland. lUj Srhnati iiwo.rna 
k Hinari Devi. (Eiiyluh edition y translated by Mias 
Christina Albers. Ns. 2.) 

We h.ive great pleasure in welcoming Srimati 
Swania Kumari Devi’s Fatal Garland to the ranks 
of Indian fiction which have been swelling in 
recent year.s. Jt is the story ofa Hindu msiden’s 
spiritual trsgedy. Shakti finds Ganesh discarding 
her in favour of Nirupamana, and though it is 
due to circum.stHncea over which ho has no con- 
trol, she pursues him with a fierce spirit of 
vengeance. There is an overwhelming sense of 
penitence when she sees him in distress, and she 
sacrifices her life to save him. The novel le- 
ceives the title from a gurland tlirewn on the 
heroine by Ganesh in a thoughtless moment. 

The novel relates to the 14th Century, and 
treats of the times when Bengal withies various 
Hindu Rajas was b<^>ing brought under the con- 
trol of poworful Mthomedan potentates. Asa 
picture of Hindu society, during times of which 
little is known, the book is invaluable, the 
scenes of terror with v/hich the book abounds 
are drawn with masculino boldness and vigour. 
Some aspects of Hindu domestic life are very 
vividly repre.sented— the character of Ganesh’s 
mother is drawn with remarkable force. The 
novel receives a special virtue by its aflbrding 
a good insight into the spirit of Hinduism — the 
features of Ehaktahm receiving special treatment. 

A won! of praise must be reserved for the fine 
illustrations — some of them coloured ones — found 
in the book. There is also a portrait of the 
talented authoress. 

The Confessions of a Graduate. By 

keshavlal L. Oza B. A, {G, H,C, Pressy Madras, 
Price As. 12.) 

One of the most interesting phenouiera of 
India in the present transition is the Graduate 
and there is certainly room for a volume port- 
raying his experiences. Hut The Confessions of a 
Graduate are Confessions only by the title. The 
book does not present any experiences — mental 
or moral — of the Indian Graduate, but is made up 
entirely of quotation, and frigid conventionalities 
without the remotest relation to Indian conditions. 

It must, however, be admitted that there are inte- 
resting extracts from well-known masterpieces 
bearing on literary life and its struggles. 
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Language and Character of the Roman 
People. By Oscar Weise, Translated by 
H. A. SStrong^ Af.A.^ L. L. />., and A. Y. Camp- 
bell. B.A. (Kejan Paul, Trench, Trubner dc Co.') 

“ Words like nature half reveal 

And half conceal the truth within,” 
may be said to be very true of language as a 
vehicle for the expression of human emotion. But 
the statement is the reverse of true when we think 
of our forms of speech as rtfV)rding us a duo to the 
psychological condition either of the speaker or of 
the people who have evolved a language for them- 
selves. No language is free from the taint of 
foreign corruptions, but the very expressions that 
are borrowed or aN.similated throw a light on the 
working of the mind of the people. Hardly any 
people have Imd the same amount of scrutiny 
directed on them as the Homans, certainly no 
other people have left a deeper impress on the 
civilisation of to-day. So far as the inner work- 
ings of any State are concerned, that is, so far as 
principles are needed for the regulation of inter- 
course of citizens among themselves there is hard- 
ly any system which doe.snot owe a debt to the 
genius of the Roman jurists. 

It cannot but be a most interesting enquiry to 
consider the nature of the 11 )man language and 
the bias of Roman character and to attempt to 
discover how far the two weie determined one by 
the other and both by the nircurrstances of 
Roman history and the accidenrs of Homan environ- 
ment. Language and chaiacicr may be said 
to be the two aspects in which the psychology 
of a people manifests itself and Messrs. Strong 
and Canip'oell liave doneaieal service to students 
of Roman History and Juiisprudenco hy giving 
to the English-speaking world the revsult of the 
researches of Professor Weise. The book treats 
of topics whi ‘h let in a g'-adiially widening flood 
of light on the field of psychological research. 
The author deals with: (1) The Latin language 
and character. (2) Style and development of cul- 
ture. (J) The language of the Poets. (4) The 
language of the People. (5) The classical language 
of Ciesar and Cicero and ends with an appendix 
on Roman cultvire as mirrored in the Latin 
vocabulary. 

The metaphors, the similes and the ethics of 
the Homans all point to a “severely practical” 
tone of mind “ such as inclined them to take r 
sober view of the circumstances of life and “we 
cannot be surprised that they had no special 
taste foi* either Art or Science. Their imagination* 


could not soar to the height of either.” Our 
author takes us through a maze of words, forma of 
speech and exact well-defined expressions to make 
us realise the want of imagination of the people 
and the presence in them of a virile practical 
fibre. Nowhere do we meet in them with any 
appreciation of the beauty of Nature or of that 
harmony of feelings which brings a light and a 
warmth from within to invest it with the gloom 
and the bareness of the things without. Every- 
where we find the love of detail, the strict sense of 
discipline and responsibility which marks the love 
of things which deal with the hard physical 
world of facts to the exclusion of all speculative 
theories and philosophical doubts. 

The constant borrowing of Greek words and 
forma of expressions shows the eagerness with 
which they drew on a source of ideas which were 
entirely alien to the genius of their language. 
The two people afford the strongest contrast to 
one another. The Spartans were the most Roman 
of the Grecian races and accordingly we find a 
parallel between the habits and development of 
the two. “ Both were strict disciplinarians . . . 
both had a genius for jurisprudence and political 
activity. . . .On the other hand, in artistic capabil* 
ity and in scientific .attainments both nations 
alike stand behind the other Greek races. We 
find accordingly in the languages of the two na- 
tions a number of similar traits; a lack of flexi- 
bility in the formation of compounds, a poverty 
of word.s, a stiff and formal rhythm, a logical 
acuteness, an endeavour after pregnancy of utter- 
ance we also find in both less mobility in 

their vowel sounds and a greater adherence to 
the old traditional form of the termination of 
verbs.” (P. 63.) 

The book is one which can be read with profit 
even by a general reader though from its nature 
it is meant more for students of Roman literature. 
But apart from the technical aspect of the book, 
there is a good deal in it which will be interest- 
ing and not a little instructive to those who look 
at it as an essay in interpreting the psychology 
of a people through its language. We see clearly 
how tlto military tone of their thoughts colours 
their form.s of speech and how they fall short 
of the standard attained by other nations in abs- 
tract speculation, and a perusal of the book will 
carry us some way in reading the causes which 
made Rome so great in certain respects and left her 
so far behind Greece in others, 
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within the Holy of Holies. By Rellimeo. 

(L. A. Fowler (7o., London.) 

These are days for Vade Mecums and made easy 
series. We have treatises on physical exercises, 
on the cultivation of memory, <fec. Very few people 
would have thought that by a course of exercises 
spirituality and Godliness can be attained. But 
the author says that he is giving to the world 
his own personal experience. The lessons on the 
attitude of attainment are simple enough, if they 
are somewhat quaint. Exorcise Vf, (God is Love) 
is given in the form of a musical lesson. Pro- 
bably it will depend upon a man’s mental attitude 
what use he will bo able to make of the instruc- 
tion contained in this booklet. 

Hearts and Coronets. By Alice Wihon Fo.f.. 

{Macmillans Colonial Library.) 

It is an interesting story — of which however 
it is easy to trace the earlier souices — of a 
maiden coming to fortune by a revelation of her 
real birth. The son of the Earl who is enjoying 
the estate with the belief that her father died 
childless, falls in love with her — thus the course 
of love and good-luck are united. They are mar- 
ried and the Earldom is enjoyed by the happy 
couple. 

The style is simple and rapid throughout, 
though occasionally degenerating into slip.shod 
and inelegant expression. There is a successful 
effort at the delineation of natural scenery and 
the rather profuse use of slang is no bar to its 
proper appreciation by the Indian reader. 

A Treasury of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected 
and Edited by Amy Barter. {George Ilarrap d.’ Co.) 

Amidst the varied literary characteristics of the 
Elizabethan Age, the lyric spirit stands supreme 
and is present in all the productions of the 
period. The Treasury of Elizabethan Lyrics 
affords a vivid insight into this spirit of song 
which resulted in .some of the proudest achieve- 
ments of the sp.a(’ious times of Elizabeth. The 
best songs of Elizabethan wi iters have been 
selected and the choice shows a remarkable per- 
ception of the true poetic. The Klizabethcm 
Miscellanies which have till now been inaccessible 
to the average reader have been ransacked, to 
furnish a selection of good songs. The song hooks 
of the Elizibethan Age have also been laid 
under contribution and the section dovotied to 
Shakespeare is of special interest. We have 
great pleasure in recommending the rolume to 
students of literature. 


From Passion to Peace. By Jam»s Allen. 

(William Rider and Son^ Ltd.y London.) 

The various chapters look like sermons. How- 
ever there is nothing sectarian in them. They are 
exhortations to be spiritual. The author points 
out beginning with the lowest stage of human 
failings how by self-restraint and by discipline 
man’s higher nature can be cultivated, so that 
instead of being a source of discomfort to him- 
self and of disturbance to others, he can come 
out as a ray of light and of hope to himself and 
to his neighbours. The author points out that 
in order to he happy and to be a source of 
happiness the qualities of “ impartiality, unlimited 
kindness, perfect patience, profound humility, 
stainless purity,' unbroken calmness, tkcv,” are 
required. In this vvork-a-day world, it is not 
easy to he — all that the author counsels man to be 
and still continue to work and live. However, as 
ideals to be sought after these counsels of per- 
fection arc not without valu3. 

Our Duty to India and the Indian Illiter- 
ates. By Rev. J. Knowles. {W. Jl. Chris- 
tian^ 1, Susan Road., Eastborae.) 

This is a plea by the indefatigible .Rev. 
Knowles for the use of the Roman script as the 
medium of writing for all the Indian languages. 
Ho has also given charts demonstrating the 
possibility of such an adoption. Some of the 
renderings are no doubt defective, hut the pamph- 
let is very suggestive and must be of immense 
iisterest to all those interested in the question of 
a uniform script for all India. 

Making Bad Children Good. By Saint Nihal 
Singh. With an introduction by the Honorable Ben 
B. Lindsey. {Gnnesh and Co. ; Price Re. 1.) 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh who seeins to have 
quite a genius Utr v/riting on all kinds of themes 
has brought out a volume whicdi must he very 
interesting to those engag*"d in the problem of 
the.luvenile Criminal in India. By giving a 
graphic description of the elaborate system ob- 
taining in America for the reformation of the 
boy-criminal, S.iint Nihal Singh points out the 
ways in which a similar attempt might be made 
in this country. The results achieved by a course 
of proper training and education even on a 
condemned class must set one thinking seriously 
on the henetits of such a system. The principles, 
recognised in the Reformatories of the country 
migiit find a very useful extension in the light 
of the guidance afforded by Mr. Singh’s book. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

— » ♦ — 

Oar Right to India. 


In the January issue of the quarterly journal 
The East aiidthe JFest, (Londorj), the Rev. Sharrock 
considers “ Oar Right to India.” This right, 
* the claim to retain tlie sovereignty of India,* 
he bases on the blessings of civilisation that Eng- 
land has showered on India, and he gives a long 
list of them. All these things, he says, the Indian 
agitator knows, ‘ as well as we do ; but still his 
cry of discontent is as loud as ever. He shuts 
his eyes to the benefits and pours forth his griev- 
ances. Why should so much cppital be drained 
out of the couTitry ? Why should British subjects 
be excluded from the Transvaal ? Why should 
India be sacrificed to the votes of Lancashire 
cotton spinners ? ’ These and other questions, 
he says, have been answered a thousand times, 
and yet he answers them afresh. But why does 
he trouble himself? He knows the fact. ‘ The fact 
is that the Brahmin — whether the Clovernment be 
good or bad — wishes to have the rule in his own 
hand.’ As nothing is perfect in this world, 
however, our reverend writer sees two evils in the 
government of India, ‘ about which India does 
not audibly complain.* One is the moral evil of 
the opium trade and the other the destruction of 
religious beliefs. He tells us that discontent, 
disloyalty and anarchy are all due to the secular 
system of education. On searching closely we 
have discovered two or three points on svhich to 
agree with the writer. We see with him the 
moral evil of the opium trade ; wo deplore with 
him the ignorance which prevails in England 
about India ; and we believe with him that India 
is a sacred trust from the Most High. But we 
surprise him, agitator ** as we are, by expressing 
our gratitude for the benefits that British rule 
has conferred upon us. 

8 


To a missionary of his ideas, whose proper voca- 
tion is Tory politics and not the pulpit, we should 
be doing a service by recommending “ the Indian 
Missionary Ideal ** — an article appearing in the 
same issue of the journal — an ideal conceived by 
a brother clergyman — belonging, however, to 
quite another school — our well-known friend, 
the Rev. 0. F. Andrews. Omitting alike the 
‘Western’ ideal that wishes to impose the Western 
Ohurch upon ths East, and the ‘ Eastern * ideal 
which aims at producing a Ohurch clothed from 
head to foot in purely Eastern garments, he pre- 
fers a third, the ideal of the Cross. He says : “I 
must be a citizen of no country but of the King- 
dom of Heaven neither Eastern nor Western, but 
Christian pure and simple. I will live as the 
first disciples lived in Palestine. 1 will, like 
them, have no silver and gold, no position and 
status. I will not even trust to the wisdom of 
this woild, its intellect, its culture, but determine 
to imitate as closely as possible the life of the Lord 
Jesus, even in its literal setting. And I will 
aim at uniting brothers together in the woik on 
the primitive model of the earliest Christian days, 
when love and sacrifice and renunciation were 
the very salt of the Christian life.’* 


MAITRBYl. 

A VEDIC STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 

Indian Mirror, —TIYiq Author has recalled to lite the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
•mbellished it with his own imagination and philosophical 
disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi of 
the Vedic age as she should bo — catholic, stout-hearted 
and intellectual and has through her mouth introduced 
and discussed many intricate, philosophical and social 
topics. We wish this little book every success. 

Second Edition. As. 4. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Muhammadan Influences 


Mr. J. F. Srlielteimi, M. A., ron tributes a very 
interesting tide on the above subject to the 
January number of the Quarterh/ 

lieineio. The more important passages in the 
article are extracted 1). low. With regard to 
the alleged vandalism of ihe Moslem c )nquerors 
he writes : — 

Marvellously exempt of the bi^^otry, intolerance and 
contempt for ideas not their own, alleged against them 
by partial erities, the Arabs, in their process of ae(;li- 
matisation, proved themselves anything but destroyers. 
Such stories as the burning of the library of Alexandria 
by command of Caliph Omar, inventi(.n8 of too zealous 
historians who concluded n prittri that “ Mahounc’s 
hell-hounds’’ wero capable of the worst outrages, have 
been utterly confuted. Coneeniing their behaviour in 
Egypt, M. 0'.>ethaH, inoieo\er, shown that the armies 
ofAmrudid no more demolish the Coptic monuments, 
the Christian < hurches and monasteries, than the oiiee 
famous library. Many of those struetures are still 
standing ; ancient Coptic woodwork, pottery, textile 
fabrie.s, painting, objects caned in ivory, still preserved, 
thirteen centuries after the Muhammadan in\asioii, 
would fill twenty nm.seuins. In Egypt, and also in Syria, 
the Arabs found art traditions wlr.eliowed their dtvelop- 
raenb to Bizantino infliieneos; in Mesopotamia they 
found a civilisation under whose sway the imagination 
of the Greeks before them had been taught to combine 
vividness of detail with majesty of dimension ; in Persia, 
they found art formulas only nn ailing for the message 
of now spiritual life to blossom forth into those splendid 
achievements destined to change the artistic percep- 
tions, the aspirations, the morals, the general aspect of 
cultured society both East and W est. 

When the Arabs conquered Perstu they ab- 
sorbed the niagnilicent aifc-ti'iditions of the 
Persians and diffused them wherever Moslem 
arms penetrated. Under the Caliphs all branehts 
of learning and ait, Kttirs, juiisprudenee, lus- 
tory, geugrapby, inarbcmatic5s, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany and medicine throve and 
flourished. About th(3 quic.kcning influence that 
the Moslems imparted to Europe, tho writer 
says : — 

“ In a time when among the Christians only a few of 
the clergy were able to read and write, the Muhamma- 
dans became in Western lands the representatives of 
science and art, Muliammadan capitals the centres of 
scientific and artistic energy. The first Western academy, 
founded in imitation of the East, was that of Toledo, 
soon followed by similar institutions in other cities of 
Muhammadan Spain.'^he spirit of inquiry thus propa- 
gated had a quickening influence on Christianity ; 


students from Greece, Italy, England, Germany and 
France, flocked bo tho Moslem seats of learning, e. g., 
Gerbcrt of Aurillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester 11, 

The Caliphs of Cordova lecognised the duty 
of imparting education to their aubjicts, and 
even female education wa.s not neglected : — 

Woman’s claim for adequate instruction received 
proper attention. Up to a certain ago the two sexes 
partook on equal terms of the founts of lore; after that 
the girls went to separate colleges, among which some 
of outstanding merit, e.g.^ the young ladies’ flniLhing 
academy of Maryam, daughter ot Abu Yacub-al-Fasioli, 
who turned out a good many b(is-bf.eus^ eminent in 
their generation. 

When tlie Mush ms ruled Spain, it was the 
nioi-t enlightened country in Europe. About 
the Arabic language the writer says : — 

liovers of poetry from the most remote times, the 
Arabs glory in a language, rich and flexible beyond com- 
pare, which never Jailed to excfci.se its charms on con- 
verts to al-lsl.am and non-converts alike, on whoever 
surmounts the first dillieulticH of mastiu'ing that wonder- 
ful vehicle of subtlest thought in clearest, most attrac- 
tive form. 

TheCiilipbs of Cordova “ cultivated music and 
made much of composers and musicians some 
of our musical instruments were invented or fmve 
been perfecteo by tlie Arabs : — 

Masters of romantic fiction, the Spanish Moslems 
had no slight share in tho distribution among Western 
peoples of those fruits of Eastern imagination, fables, 
et<*., whicdi impressed onr literature and dramatic 
beginnings hardly kss than their lyrical elTusions. 
Eastern inliuence reveals itself everywhere; many and 
various have been its routes of travel from Syria, Egypt, 
Maghrehine Atrica, to Spain, Italy with Sicily, Middle 
and North Europe. 

The Arab honoured woman : — 

Entering upon his Islamic career, he has been 
.accused'^f lowering the conditiriii of woman. Arabic 
poetry teaches how profoundly tho tender passion stirred 
his mind ; history how faithful his attachment, how 
absolute his submission, how deep his grief at tho loss 
of his chosen one. 

The Ar.ib refined tlie manners of Europe and 
prcparcil tlie way tor the ago of chivalry in 
Europe : — 

Western manners and, in necessary consequence, 
the position of woman, improved by contact with the 
East. It is not without cause that chivalry in its 
Europesn aspect began to flourish in Spain. Before 
Cervantes should expose it to ridicule after it had run 
mad, thanks to its hyperbolic interpretation by frantic 
knights-errant in search of adventure, would-be Gala- 
hads and Palnierins, tho ernsades gave it a second Im- 
pulse and, stimulating Western imagination by further 
commerce with the Eastern champions of pure woman 
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hood, helped to prepare Christian religious ardour for 
the worship of the Tloly Virgin-Mother, the deification 
of Mary, (^ucen of Heaven. 

The Emirs of Cordova built m 08 <iuos, palaces, 
schools, hostels for students, inns for travellers, orpha- 
nages, hospitals, public baths, aqueducts, reservoirs 
and bridges. 

There is a treatise on Agriculture by an Arab 
writer in the library of the Escurial. The 
Arabs introduced the date-palm, the sugar-cane, 
the cotton-plant, rice, spinach, saffron, etc., into 
Spain ; they delighted in gardening an<l horti- 
culture and laid out several magnificent gardeins ; 
they introduced into Eui’ope gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass and the secret of the manu- 
facture of paper from silk, rags, cotton and 
cordage as also the idea of a standing army. 

Muhammadan education was not dccnicd complete 
unless one had mastered some mechanical tr.ade which 
should alford the means of sustenance for self and 
family in days of adversity. Many MosIcmu princes 
surpassed ordinary professional skill in the exquisite 
work of their hands. 

Agriculture, cattle-raiidng, manufacture, mining 
and other indu.strial arts flourished in Spain 
under Moslem rule. And therefore : 

Tlio failure of Muhainmadauism meant a set-back in 
art and science ; the industrial and intellectual status 
of Spain suffered worse from its fitnd ejection than 
Franco from the revocation of tlic Edict of Nantes. And 
the intolerance of Christian Spain alfoctcd the whole 
of Europe. 

Muhatnmedanism was at last beaten back, but 
Mahomadan Art continued to permeate and 
leaven the whole Western world. 

After earlier Eastern iiiilucnccs which origfhated in 
l*h(cnician commerce, the conquests of Alexander the 
(Ireat and the Romans, the trade with India by way of 
bn.vpt and Arabia, etc., the Islamitiii wave eaused near 
and intimate contact in Spain, Sicily and the South of 
Italy. 

The Dark Ages had to accept Mopflcm liglit, .Me.sleni 
industrial progress with Moslem iidvancement in learn- 
ing, the “iniscreants vilde ” civilising Europe by moans 
so subtle that only the perfected methods of modern re- 
search could trace to them many discoveries and in- 
\ention8 and improvements calmly put to the credit of 
Western brain-power and skill. 

Ruskin himself accepts that Christianity was 
artistically vivified by the touch of Islam. 

If then, to borrow the words of Renan, the Moslem 
world transcended the Christian world in intellectual 
eiilturo, Moslem msthetics made the conquest of Christ 
tianity beyond the potentiality of Moslem arms ; art 


with the Muhammadans, like everything else, consider- 
ing the religious aspect of the Islamitic movement, was 
not only a profession but a more or less unconscious 
apostolate. 

Taking from the East, Muhammadan art gave to the 
West. In India, it learned a good deal while teaching 
little, Moslem conservative energy almost limited to the 
adaptation of now materials to old architectural forms. 

The writer dwells ut some length on the 
artistic influences which tlie Moslem coTiquest 
exerted over the various lands which came under 
its sway. It is not to be supposed that the 
influences of Islam ceased to operate in lands 
whore it ceased to be a political power: — 

The belief that the ideas and methods engendered by 
the Muhaminadaii conquests have vanished with the 
Muhammadan domination is exploded. They go on 
fructifying Europe from the sccd.s sown along the 
shores of the MeditciTancan. Not only Morocco, which 
keeps the heritage of Snraceniif art; Algeria and Tunis, 
whore Turkish art became ascendant ; Egypt, the Osman 
Empire and the Levant, where the West merges in the 
East; hut Spain, Italy with Sicily, the French Midi, the 
J)ahntitian coast, inoculated with germs of Muhammadan 
thought, continue Muiuiinmadan traditions. The 
Muhammadan past still works for us 

The writer concludes his orilliant aiticle with 
the observation that the West may still learn of 
the East as it learnt in the past. Hero are his 
words : — 

While each raidal teanperament tends to separate 
and distinct fruition, the benc(ioia) proccssess of amalga- 
mation, born from the Muhammadan coiiquosts, urge 
the breaking down of racial barriers in the realms of 
thought to gender moral regonm’ation. A great religious 
upheaval stnu'k light out of the clash of arms ; the tide 
setting hack in (‘lianncls of peace, the West should not 
be ashamed to iipproacli the East for further improve- 
ment. 


NATION-BUILDING: A Htining Appeal to 
Indians. Suggestions for the Building of the Indian 
Nation. Education as the Basis of National Life. 
National rniversities for India. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Second Edition. Annas Two. 

HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW.-By N. K. 

Ramaswami Aivah, K \ , n l. Its 2. 

HAND-BOOK OF CIVIL LAW.-By N. K.Uama- 
Hwanii Aiynh, H.A., h.L. 'l?hird Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. ilS pp. Rs. 2. 

THE REFORM PROPOSALS.— A handy volume 
of 160 pages containing the full text of Lord Morley’s 
Despatch, the Despatch of the (jovernmont of India, 
the J>ebato in the House of Lords, Mr, Buchanan’s 
statement in the House of (Commons, and the Hon. Mr, 
(rokhale’s scheme presented to the Seeretary of State for 
India and also the full text of his speech at the Madras 
Congress on the Reform Proposals. Price As. Six, To 
Subscribers of the lyuliay Rfivie w^ As. Four. 

G. a 7 Natesan iS: Co., Hunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 
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Krishna's Teachings and Modem Belief. 

Under the above heading Ella Wheeler Wilcoz, 
a well-known American writer, cor tributes a 
short article to Baba Bharati’s “ LigJd of India^^* 
in which she has a word of syrrpathy for the 
missionary propaganda carried on by Hindu 
Sannyasins in America. She writes: — 

“ During the last two decades there has been 
an exchange of spiritual courtesies between 
America and India. Our extreme interest in 
converting the people of that land to our faith 
has been politely returned by them, with an 
equal desire to awaken us to a realization of the 
beauties of their religions. 

For this purpose they have sent us sever.al 
wise scholars and teachers of their philosophy. 

The passing of Vivekananda was like the 
flashing of a mighty star upon our wondering 
eyes, for, in truth, no greater, wi.ser, truer, 
holier soul ever dwelt among us than this 
marvellous man who has gone into the spirit 
life. 

Now, we have another holy man from India, 
Baba Bharati. 

He is teaching the philosophy of Krishna, 
who was born about five thousand years ago in 
Matboora, India, and lived in the* Bombay 
Presidency one hundred years. 

The words of this great teacher are preserved, 
and have descended to the present day, and 1 
give some extracts, which I obtained from Baba 
Bharati 

It is interesting to find how much all great 
religions are alike when we got to the core of 
them, and strip them of all man-made dogmas 
and personal ideas of translators and wilful 
distortions of bigots and fanatics." 

“ I atn love. Love is light, and love is life. He who 
has love is truly rich ; he who hath none is poor indeed. 
Life with love is life eternal ; life without love is death. 

“ I live in my name, oven as the tree doth dw^ell in the 
seed. Plant me in the soil of thy heart, and lo ! I grow 
into the tree of eternal bliss. 


AVhore I am present the spirit sounds alone are 
heard. The slayer oasts aside his sword, tho sick man 
laughingly springs from his bed, and unknown peace 
comes on tho earth. 

“ In whatever way I am loved I love in return. As 
son, parent, friend, master and slave, 1 respond to tho 
wishes of my dovotties. 

He who lovoth not his neighbour loveth not me. Ho 
who giveth not to the needy, giveth not to mo. 

“ Thou shouldst be lowlier in spirit than a blade of 
grass, which complains not that its branches are cut, 
but gives its iiijnrer its luseious fruits to eat in return. 
Thou shouldst pay respect to even those who arc never 
respected, and at all times sing Me and My love in thy 
heart." 

Keioeiubcr these words were written over five thou- 
sand years ago and three thousand years before Christ 
was born. Yet they contain the exact ideas whieh Christ 
taught his disciples, tho one idea in all religions which 
is of value to humanity -liOve. 

All the great illuminated souls who have been con* 
sitlered the incarnate God, at diitorent epochs, have 
taught the same truth. I am the Light and tho Way,” 
means, “ I arn the expression of tho Creator’s loVo — 
follow mo and you shall be saved from all that threatens 
to destroy yon.” 

Every soul that fills itself so full of love for 
God and humanity, that all petty personal aims 
and motives disappear is, indeed, a reflection of 
God, His messenger on earth. 

The pure religion of Krislina became adulterat- 
ed by the superstitions of selfish and foolish 
men as time passed, just as the pure religion 
of Christ has degenerated into a dozen wrangling 
creeds, which have brought war, bloodshed and 
hatred into the ranks of mankind, instead of 
lov(‘, peace and brotherhood. 

Jt i.s well to revive tlie beauty and simplicity 
of these first teachings, just as they fell from the 
lips of the followers of Divine Love, and it can- 
not harm our ortliodox Christians to study the 
wisdom of Kiishna who lived so long ago in far 
oil India. 
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Daily Life of a Buddhist Lay-Follower. 


The Buddha taught his followers that the 
path to Nirvana was eightfold — each section 
being dependent upon the others, and any one 
of them completely realised in living, thought, 
word and deed, involving tho rest. They are 
right knowledge, right resolve, right speech, 
right conduct, right occupation, right endeavours, 
light contemplation and right concentration. The 
tlirect sayings ' of the Buddha as recorded in 
the sacred books are addressed to the Bhikker, 
who are not laymen ; and it is with the object 
of showing that the life enjoined on the Bhik- 
kers is possible for laymen of tho West, that 
Mr. Alex. Fisiier has written his article on the 
“ Daily Life of a Lay- Follower ” in the last 
issue of the Buddhist Review, 

A modern European can observe all the above 
means to Nirvana^ as dofinod and enjoined by 
the Buddha, excepting right conduct and right 
occupation, in the case of which the injunction 
not to harm any living creature stands in the 
way. It should bo remembered that the Buddha 
includes plants among living creatures ; hence 
his injunction not to injure growing plants and 
seedlings. The considerations that come up here 
are many, the habit of* meat-eating, killing 
vermin, tbe treatment of ‘ coloured and inferior 
laces ’ and of women, modern industrialism, the 
treatment of criminals and the insane, and the 
profession and practice of war. But however 
hard r.hqsa questions may be tln^y can yet be 
solved, and a modern European can fully obey 
the injunctions of the Buddha. He can adopt 
a vegetarian diet ; he can remove tho causes 
that make the growth of vermin possible instead 
of allowing them to grow and then killing them ; 
he can recognise the equality of man and man ; 
he can be a kind and noble master looking to 
the well-being physically, morally, and mentally * 


of his workmen ; and he can try to lesson the 
cruelty that is practised towards criminals and 
others, cruelty that is quite different from jus- 
tice, and also try to do what he can in making 
arbitration serve the purpose of war. Ignorance 
is the prime cause of all suffering — of suffering 
inflicted and undergone ; and as long as there 
is ignorance, there is scope for the lay -follower 
to exert himself, without minding his own pain, 
to work for th(3 happiness of others. Thus, what 
the Buddhist lay follower is required to do is 
just what any person loving righteousness does ; 
only in the case of the former there is the 
consciousness of having deliberately chosen the 
Buddha’s way and method of obtaining release 
from suffering. 

Eastern and Western Poetry. 

The Rev. C. F. Andiews contributes a review 
of the collection of poems entitled: “From the 
East and from the West ” to East and West, 
The writer says that there can be no stronger 
bond of union between two races than love of a 
common literature. The article thus concludes : — 

In the East, an appreciation of the noblest English 
literature is gaining a high place among the serious 
stud ios of educated Indian gentlemen. It is no artificial 
or exotic taste, but a genuine, heart-felt pleasure to 
Indians to read their Shakespeare. The literature of the 
West has done more to draw their hearts towards Eng- 
land than countless speeches and durbars. What is 
needed is an appreciation on the part of Englishmen in 
return for tho treasures of the poetry of the East. Ko 
one who has learnt to love tho poetry of Persia can fail 
to have a deepened respect for Mussulmans. No one who 
has learnt to love Kalidas, Tuka Ram and Tulsi Das can 
fail to have a deepened sympathy with Hindus. For 
most Englishmen this knowledge can only be obtained 
through the medium of translation, and Mr. Lewis has 
done a most useful work in binding up in one volume 
Eastern and Western poems. May tho binding of tho 
two forms of poetry in one single book be a symbol of 
that union of hearts which lovers of Eastern and Western 
poetry may help to bring about. 
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The Treatment of Indians by Europeans* 


The Easb and West for December last has a 
very lucid article on the above topic by “ An 
Indian Thinker.” He Inys stress mainly on two 
points : hegar or forced labour and social relations* 
Civil and military officers, especially the latter, 
show no respect whatever for rights of property 
while they are on tours for duty or pleasure. 
Even where some glaring cases are brought to 
the notice of the higher authorities, no redress 
is forthcoming. The author rightly says “ one 
of the Chief duties of all Governmetit officers 
is to see that rights of property are respected, 
and no considerations of prestige ought to be 
allowed to weaken this fundamental principle of 
British rule in India.” While speaking of 
social relations between Indians and Europeans 
he strongly resents the insults and mischievous 
writings of men like the special correspondent of 
the TimeSy who says that the civilians are justi- 
fied in keeping * moro-or-less Western educated ^ 
Indians of the middle classes at arm's length, 
because among them are to be found men who 
seek the intimacy of Europeans for very 
improper purposes. The writer points ‘out that 
oven if there b® such cases it is the European 
who is to blame for allowing such unworthy 
people to get so clo.so to him. If the Indian 
official is too obseq\nous, the fault is the civi- 
lian’s. For the oflicial is to have no opinions 
of his own but to voice official opinion, other- 
wise he incurs the risk of being considered dis- 
loyal.” The worst sinners in the matter of 
social relations too are the military officers. 
Even the missionary who all along has been 
much more sympathetic towards the Indian than 
the rest of the Europeans, even he has now 
to keep the Indian at arm’s length at the risk 
of losing caste with his own people.” ** It is 
not so much the giving of garden parties or at- 


homes or conversaziones or durbars which will 
solve ” the question of s'^cial relations. It will 
be more easily solved by punishing all attempts 
at ill-treating Indians, by enforcing greater res- 
pect for the people’s rights of property in small 
as in large measures, by having greater regard 
for their views and wishes in administrative and 
legislative acts, and by checking the action of 
the Police and the 0. J. D. instead of defend- 
ing it on the ground of prestige. 


The Moral Education of the Masses. 

In an article with the above heading, Mr. 
D. K. Pandia deplores in the ” East and 
Bombay), the watdng moralityof the masses. 
This waning is, according to him, due to the 
increasing loss of the people’s faith. All reli- 
gions, however divergent in their ways, unite in 
enjoining certain well-known virtues on their 
followers. Therefore, even what ordinarily passes 
for simple superstition should not be brushed 
aside with a thoughtless laugh. The new ideas 
of the West have nearly shattered the rock of 
faith on which was based the morality of our 
masses. The result is a disgraceful development 
of opportuniKin. This cannot be counteracted 
except by an intelligent expositiun of the 
sastras^ pnranas and ndigious observances — an 
exposition that separates the inner kernel from 
the outer shell which had to bo given to suit 
the time and the place. The State is res- 
ponsible for the moral well-being also of the 
people, and though .several States have professed 
religious neutrality, no State has professed moral 
neutrality. He therefore ailvocabes State inter- 
ference in the matter of those institutions in 
our society that are the custodians of the people’s 
morality. He hopes that the reformed and en- 
larged Legislative Oouticils will enable the 
Government to pass an Act that enforces purity 
bf life upon the heads of Mutts, Temples, ike. 
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New Route to India- 


The Empire. Ueview has a note by Mr. 
EJvvard Dicey on the proposed Persian route 
to India. Ho hopes that the proposal will re- 
ceive the support of all the Powers, as the eco' 
nomi(^ advantages are so great and as the 
Persian pare of the line is to be under the 
control of an international company in which 
the Powers will be pioperly represented, leaving 
thus no room for internatior.al jealousies. 

While believing that the necessary consent of 
the Persian Government will be easily obtained, 
he has a^so something to suggest. He says : 

1 saw the other day that China had decided, 
when granting concessions to the Western 
Powers, to stipulate that whenever a concession 
was given Oieat Britain, France, Russia or 
Germany, the Power securing the concession 
should allow a certain percentage to be taken 
up by the other throe countries. This appears 
to me to be a good plan to follow in Persia. 
For example, if Russia secures a concession from 
Persia, then a proportion of the financial back- 
ing would go to each one of the other countries 
interested in Persia. If some plan of this kind 
were adopted all petty jealousies would dis- 
appear and much friction be avoided.” 

Newspapers in America. 

Mr. Sudhindra Bose has an instructive article 
on “ Causes of American Newspaper Develop- 
ment ” in the Modern Review for December, 
1910. The first cause is, in his opinion, the 
force of public opinion — “ the • dumb millions, 
conscious of an irresistable power, have suddenly 
discovered a new voice and it thunders forth 
its judgment from day to day through an ever- 
increasing popular press.” There are over 
twenty-three thousand daily newspapers in 
America and in the aggregate they issue fifteen* 


million papers every day, enough to supply one 
copy to every five citizens. The second reason 
for this remarkable development is the ability 
of the newspapers to collect the news quickly 
from a wide area. There is a central news 
agency called the Associated Press (which has 
agents in every city in the world), run on a co- 
operative basis. It supplies its members news at 
co.st price and transmits daily no less than 
50,000 words or 30 columns of ordinary news- 
paper print. It also maintains on an aggregate 
31,317 miles of leased wire. Besides having a 
powerful internal organisation, this agency has 
connection with important foreign news organi- 
sations such as Reuter, Harvas, Wolfe and others, 
all exchanging with each other news which they 
respectively collect. The next cause that has 
greatly influenced newspaper production is 
mechanical progress. Every four thousands of 
newspapers are pririted by newly invented 
presses. We read about the press of the New 
York “ The running speed of this 

press is 90,000 papers an hour, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen or sixteen pages, all 
divide<l, folded to half-page size, pasted and 
counted. Side by side has developed the lino- 
type machines. But the cost of newspapers 
would be double or treble that of the existing 
rate had not cheap white paper come to the 
rescue of newspaper proprietors. And but for 
the income obtained from advertisements, no 
newspaper would flourish. The subscriptions to 
the newspaper, it is calculated, would ordinarily 
pay only the postage and the white paper. And 
advertisements are absolutely necessary. It 
is said that the people of the United States 
spend mote than one hundred million dollars 
every year for newspaper and magazine 
advertising.” 
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A Plea for the Indian Vernaculars. 

Tlie Indian Education for December bist has 
a strong plea for the vernaculars by Mr.C.G.Shaw. 
He tells us that the work of a teacher who 
undertakes to teach foreign languages is not only 
to teach the language, that is, so many words 
and their meanings, hut the ideae. And these 
ideas cannot bo convoyed to the young mind 
correctly and clearly except through the verna- 
culars. As it is of vital importance that in the 
present state of our country the young minds 
should freely imbibe foreign ideas, be tskes strong 
exception to the direct method of teaching, i.e.^ 
the method by which every subject is taught 
directly in English. He suggests that nob only 
should every subject be taught in the school as 
far as possible in the vernacular, bub that its 
study should be encouraged consistently through- 
out the college-course. For, as he truly says: 
“The number of graduates in the medical, agri- 
cutural, engineering, law, science and arts is in- 
creasing year after year ; but it is a pity that 
there is no proportional increase in the perma- 
nent vernacular literatures ; and the rejison is 
nob far to seek — these pioneers of education do 
not devote much of their time and energy to the 
enrichment of their vernacular literatures, because 
they are not taught in their college days to appre- 
ciate the beauties and the realization of the 
advantages of the study of their vernaculars.” 
He reminds us of the significant fact that the 
ignorance of the Middle Ages in Europe was not 
dispelled and the Revival of Learning was not 
complete until knowledge began to bediaaenjinat- 
ed through the mother-tongues of the learners. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

A Symposium by Representative Indians 
and Anglo-Indians. Re. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

0. A. NAIIBAN & CO., 3, 8UNKURAMA OHETIY BT., MADRAS. 


Hinduism and The National Movement- 


The Ilmdustan Review for December last has 
an article on the above subject by the Rev. Edwin 
Greaves. He says that the national movement 
sets before itself twogoals, nob necessarily connect- 
ed with each other, which may bo described as 
political and social. The first raises the question : 
Shall the Governmerit be alien or indigenous? — 
which he is content to leave it for time to decide. 
The second involves ‘ the absorption and conver- 
sion of all local and racial interests into those 
gathered round a common centre, the naticui. This 
is the real end of the national movement.’ Apart 
from the hopeful signs there re for the success of 
the movement, he considers that Hinduism, — 
without being modified, cannot foster the national 
spirit. Ho says that the Vedanbic conception of 
the world— which considers the world as unreal, 
and life as full of misery to escape from it constitut- 
ing real happiness, and which assigns a lower 
place in society to those classes that have 
taken to worldly trades— such a conception cannot 
serve as a proper basis for nation-building. Again, 
the Hindu or Vedantic God (though about Him 
there is a happy confusion and contradiction 
of ideas) is not related to this world and has no 
high destiny and purpose for m.an in it. * To 
work for an unreal world, impelled by .an unreal 
God, is not the inspirationVe want.’ Lastly, 
Hinduism is exclusive in principle, and gives no 
scope for its followers to appreciate the worth of 
other peoples and creeds. There are only two 
courses open — either tho conceptions of Hinduism 
should be modified or religion sliould be con- 
sidered as having nothing to do with the national 
movement. If the latter, the movement will lose 
religious support and enthusiasm, and its real end 
cannot be attained. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Ube Din&u-/Dabomec>an aoiifecence. 

*-- 4 ^ 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDKRBURN’s SPEECH. 

A very Well-attended meeting of Hindus and 
Mahometans was held at Haja’s Hotel, Allahabad, 
on 1st January. There were present H. H. the 
Aga Khan, Nawab Vikarulmulk ilahadur, the 
Prince of Aroot, Munshi Aziz Mirza, the Hon. 
Shamsul-ud-Din, the Hon. Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
the Hon. Ibrahim Rahimatnllah, and others. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Sir William Wedderburn, in opening the 
proceedings, saiil : — Your Highness, Maharaja 
Ilihadur, and (lentlemen,— 1 feel much honoured 
by your invitation to me to take the chair on 
this occasion. Itismo.-^t generous of you thus 
to cotidone my rashness in intrrvcning in so 
delicate a matter as the relations between the two 
great cnmnuinities of India. My excuse i.s that I 
wish well to both the communities, and 1 fool 
.arwtely that the growing tension between them 
is a serious menace to the progims and 
prosperity of this country. With Hindus 
arid Mahornedans working cordially together in 
me public interest a great and happy future for 
India is assured. Without it all theelFortsto 
achieve national progress must prove more or 
less unavailing. Gentlemen, 1 have no wish to 
under rate the dilHculties in your path, but the 
very fact that .so many Hindu and Malnunedan 
leaders have met together, animated by a common 
desire to help in finding a solution of those dilH- 
culties, is, to my mind, a matter of groat signific- 
ance and an augury of good for the future of this 
lamb I think I may say that we are hero to-day 
not neces.sarily to reach definite conculsions, if 
that he found impracticable, but (1) to have, 
in the first place, a free and frank interchange of 
views, made in a temperate and friendly .spirit, on 
the more important questions that divide the two 
cmn muni ties, (2) to discover what common ground 
there is for joint action by the two communities, 
and to arrange, if possible, for such joint action, 
and (3) to ensure, where the Mahornedans and 
Hindus must differ, that the controversies and 
persuit of different interests shall be conducted 
without unnecessary bitterness and with a reason- 
able regard for the legitimate interests of either 
party. 1 think these are important objects, and 
I am sure you will all agree that, whatever the 
result of this Conference, it was worth while to 
have assembled to consider how they could be pro-* 
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moted. Gentlemen, as 1 have already mentioned 
publicly, I had the advantage, before leaving 
Kngland, of a consultation in this matter vvith 
such distinguished Indian leaders as H. 11. the Aga 
Khan, Sir Phero/eshah Mehta, and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, and since coming to this country I have taken 
every opportunity that could be found to ascer- 
tain the views of a number of otberleading Hindu 
and Mahomedan gentlemen. Nothing has struck 
me more than the fact that the present estrange- 
ment — and J fear 1 must say growing estrange- 
ment between the two communities — is deeply 
deplored by leaders on both sides, who regret and 
condemn the general charges made by irrosponsiblo 
persons against the character and uiotives of either 
community. Tliere is also a fairly general re- 
cognition of the fact that it is the duty of 
leading men on both sides to work now for 
cimciliation, a.s without such conciliation the peace 
and well-being of India are in serious danger. 

CONCILIATION BOARDS. 

Gentlemen, if you think that these statements 
are right, a temperate and friendly interchange of 
views on such quo.stions as may bo brought up 
for consideration at to-day's meeting should find 
us nearer to, and not further from, the object 
we all have at hearts. It is not for me to say what 
you should do at this Conference. But one 
8ugge.stioii I will venture to make and it is this. 
Even if you are not able to arrive at a definite 
conclusion on any questions coming up before you 
to-day, I think you might agree to appoint a small 
Committee of influential men from both sides and 
refer to it such matters as appear capable of 
adjustment, in friendly consultation of matters 
like the creation of Conciliation Boards. I respect- 
fully hope that this suggestion will commend 
itself to both sides. 1 cannot close my remarks 
without expre.ssiiig my sense to H. H. the Aga 
Khan’s great courtesy in abridging the proceedings 
at Nagpur and bringing to Allahabad for this Con- 
ference so many leading Mahomedan gentlemen. 

As no one on tlie Hindu side could undertake 
to i.ssue corresponding invitations, I ventured 
to write and ask a few Hindu leaders to be pre.sent 
and I am grateful to them for their kind response. 

MEMORANDUM OF BUS1NE.SS. 

The following memorandum of business was be- 
fore the Conference : — 

1. Establishment of Conciliation Boards as 
suggested by the London Muslim League to tho 
Secretary of State. 

2. Representation to Government to re-establish 
a Court of Arbitration. 
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3. Combined efforts to discourage litig\tion 
and to reduce the cost 'vhich, in fact, is draining 
the resources of the country and bringing ruin 
and misery to hundreds of litigants of both com- 
munities. 

d. The abolition on both sides of the system 
of boycott against each other. 

,f). The abolition on both aides of rings in 
Government Offices and Departments of State to 
keep out, or to oust, memhera of either comm unity. 

6. Stoppage on both sides of endeavours to 
prescribe the language of either side. 

7. As the Mahornedans are in a minority, and 
are often unable to secure, in spite of all goodwill, 
adequate representation on representative bodies, 
such as Local or District Boards and Municipal 
Corporations, the recr gnition of their claims to 
communal representation on a fair and eijuitable 

basis. Ill 

8. (Jornbined eflbrts to promote the healthy 

economic development of both communities by 
discouraging high rates of interest, and, possibly, 
limiting the same. 

9. Discouraging of forced sales of mortgaged 
properties. 

10. The recognition, on both sides, of the 
religious institutions of both communities, such 
a^dehutter and waqf and abster.tion on either 
side from bringing them to sale. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BUSINESS. 

National education ; provocative propaganda of 
the Arya Samaj ; understanding regarding cow- 
killing and music before mosques. As Muslima 
are bound to be in a minority in any ^ case, no 
question should be urged which the Muslims, .as 
represented by the Muslim League, may look upon 
as detrimental to their communal interests. 

FREE EXCUANOE OF VIEWS. 

Free exchange of views followed on language 
questions, ou communal representation, and sepa- 
rate arrangements for the Mahomedan question. 

It was finally resolved to refer those questions, 
as also cow-killing and mu.sic before mo.s(iues, to 
the following Committee : — 

The Committee will consist of the Hon. Pandit 
M. M. Malavya, Mr. Ganga Prasad Varma, Mr, 
Harkissen Lai, the Maharaja of Daibhanga, Mr. 
SarodaCharan Mitra, Mr. Suiendranath Banerjea, 
Lala Munshi Ham, Mr. Harischandra Hai Vishan- 
das Hon. Nawab Sayid Mahamraad, Mr. Aziz 
Mii'Zi, Hon. Nawab Abiul Majeod, Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla, Hon. Mr. Shainsiil Huda, Hon. Mr. 
Raffiuddin Ahmad, Hon. Mian Mahomed Safi, Mr. 
Nabibulla, and the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


A PLEA FOR A MUSLIM UNIVERSITY/ 

BY 

MR. A. YUSUF ALI, I CS. 

MUSLIM University, as you know, has been 
a cherished dream of Aligarh for many years. 
Some of its supporters have described it as a 
“denominational University” and a great deal 
may no doubt be urged in support of that idea. 
But 1 should like to urge that the Muslim 
University we wish to have is not to be a denomi- 
national institution in the sense in which the 
term is ordinarily understood. It is not to teach 
Shia doctrine or Sunni doctrine, or the doctrine 
of any one of the orthodox or heterodox sects of 
l.slam. It is to have no tests, and freedom and 
originality of thought will ho encouraged. Its doors 
will net he dosed to non- Muslims any more than 
are the doors of the Aligarh College. It will be a 
Muslim University in the single sense that it will 
promote the ideals which the Indian Muslims 
have evolved out of their educational experience 
of two genera i/ions. It will encourage the 
methods most c ilculated to advance the Muslim 
spirit, which 1:;^ < ver stood for universality as 
opposed to ex^ ’usiveness. It will make learning 
and science a b mdmaid to life and test it by the 
touchstone ol solid facts. Its whole teaching 
will be directed towards the carrying out of 
the Koranic injunction : “ Go forth into the 
w«)rld .and oh'f'vvo the experience of those who 
have ondea^^' ued to walk in God’s way.” It will 
teach that llie accidents of race and language, 
wealth and birth should not act as barriers to 
unshackled human intercourse, but should he used 
to stimulate the service of humanity. Unselfish- 
ness, sobriety, endurance, fortitude, and grit — 
such are the virtues which it will hold up toadmira- 
tion as the only basis on which men and women 
may be properly classified. The awakening of the 
conscience, the training of the will and the cultiv.i- 
tion of the heart — an organ which we keep deplor- 
ably in the background, will take their legitimate 
place .side by side with mental instruction and the 
training of heart and eye. Its mental horizon will 
not be hounded by the history or institutions of a 

* From the Presidential Address delivered by Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali, Esq., I.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Sultanpur, 
ut Nagpur, on the 27th December, 1910, 
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particular sect or people or church, for Islam may be 
described even now as a wholly undenominational 
religion. VVe have dared to dream such a dream 
and I ask you ; Can you in any sense call it the 
demand for a denominational Univor.sity ? Is it 
not right that wo should seek to materialise our 
dream and to give it a local habitation and a 
name ? 

It may be said : If these are our aims, why seek 
lor a separate University at all? The answer is 
that the five existing Universities of India do not 
and cannot satisfy these aims. They are hampor- 
(m 1 by conditions, sooial and political, whieh for- 
!)id their entry into more than a very limited 
sphere. India has developed other neetls since 
they were founded. Even as centres of purely 
intellectual training, they have failed for want of 
machinery to heal unexpected rifts wh.ic.h the 
Indian mind has shown in the shock of novel ideas. 
They are no doubt being refoi ined and brought 
into lino with modern needs. Hut no University 
tied down to a State policy can cope with the 
unsejitling of meri’s minds and the chaos of social 
institutions, with the same hope of success as 
an efficient public organization independent 
of the State, but working in harmony with it. 
As events have turned out, we are not now 
alone in asking for a special University. The 
distingui.shed lady who guides the fortunes of the 
Hindu College at Benares has also worked out a 
scheme for a special University to moot her own 
ideals. That scheme is in no way antagonistic to 
ours. It may even ir> many parts he complemen- 
tary. But it i.s our clear duty to work strenu- 
ously for the realisation of our own ideals, and 
we may take it for granted that when we can 
guarantee the conditions nece.ssary for success, 
we shall enlist the sympathies of the new 

Education Department under the charge of .so 
sympathetic a Member as the Ilon'ble Mr. Butler, 
and receive an understanding respon.se from a 
X^iceroy so experienced in Eastern Affairs as Lord 
Hardinge. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that the provision of funds is the 

only condition on which the inception of 

the scheme depends. The provision of funds is 
an important matter, but by no means the most 
important. We have to think of the men who 
are to work it. One or two men of lofty aims 
and practical minds will not be enough. You 
will want several men of learning, capacity and 
administrative ability, able to devote their whole 
time and energy to the development of the ’ 


scheme. Our past experience in the history of 
the College has shown that the constitution of 
the governing body is of the highest importance ; 
besides the usual qualities neces.^.ary in any 
busine.sa concerri, it should possess sufficient 
influence to give confidence to the public, suffi- 
cient tact to work smoothly with the teaching 
staff and sufficient understanding of the needs 
and habits of the students to maintain discipline 
with firmness and impartiality. Further, we shall 
want a highly trained and organised teaching staff 
to rise to the necessities of the situation and 
combine in themselves in an eminent degree all 
the qualities which they are expected to impart 
to their pupils. 

No modern University would be worthy of the 
name which was not well equipped for research 
in the Sciences, pure and applied. This has been 
hitherto the weak point of Indian Colleges, which 
are the only teaching bodies within the pale of 
our Universities, buc the defect is being remedied 
wherever po.sHiblo. If, however, yon have a teach- 
ing University whose aims include original 
research in Science, you require a fairly high 
standard of elementary scientific and technical 
education, from whic*h the higher branches may be 
fed. It would be useles.s and unprofitable to work 
out the theory of new processes in the Arts or new 
adaptations of existing processes, if there is not an 
army of intelligent and well-ttained artisans to 
exploit the results of the laboratory in the work- 
shop. Here, again, to finish the apex, ycu want 
the base. Many of the crafts and arts in India 
are in the hands of Muslims, and the decadence of 
our industrial arts has a peculiarly melancholy in- 
tere.st for the jMahornedans, as it at onca deprives 
technical skill of the fruit of its labours and throws 
its posse.s.sors into unfair competition with unskill- 
ed workmen. Thus, there is a progressive decline 
in Art standards and a corresponding debasement 
of public taste. It you reduce your 
artisans to ill -paid and deadening tasks 
of monotonous dexterity, they cannot compete 
with the inventive and adaptable skill of highly 
trained artisans in a well-organised society in 
which education is generally diffused. In life, 
the ideas of the mind and the emotions of the 
heart muvst materialise in the work of the hands 
before the latter can be beautiful or inspiring. 
It is not a vain ideal to make all our surround- 
ings as well as our personalities beautiful and 
inspiring ; but before you take the first step 
towards attainment, you must imbue your 
artisans and workers with the ambition to play 
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theii* pavfc, higli or humble, in the advanceniftiit; 
of the community to whicii they minister. For 
this reason, it is of the utmost importance that 
technical education should be associated with 
general education, that each may inttiience and 
fructify the other. Tiie proposal put forward 
by H. H. the Aga Khan and other leaders, for a 
Technical Scdiool to be called after l.ord 
Minto and to bo located in Aligarh is deserv- 
ing of the most earnest consideration of all friends 
of iMuslim education. 

The poverty of the Indian Mussulmans is .some- 
times put forward as an in.superable obsfcacde to 
their education and progress. I do not mike 
much of this argument. Toverty is undoubtedly 
a disadvantage, but acting on men of spirit and 
determination it may be a great tonic. If you 
observe carefully, you will find that it is the 
highest and wealthiest classes in a backward 
community who are furthest from the spirit of 
true culture. The poor aro stimulated by their 
very poverty to put forth their best endeavours, 
and in surmounting obstacles tliey learn in the 
most efiicienb school ever established the school 
of experience. The most profound phila.sophy is 
summed up in the proposition that wealth (the 
word is only another form of “ well-being ”) 
consists not so much in the aggregate of 
material good as in tiie capacity to ac<juire 
it and utilise it to the best advantage. This 
we must learn, and this [ look upon as an 
important educatiorial problem. The husband- 
ing of one’s own individual resourcfs is a 
comparatively .simple matter, but the utili.satioii 
to the best advantage of public fund.s funds 
collected or beiiueathed for a common or charitable 
object is a sacie<l duty that should never lie absent 
tor a single moment from the minds of our public 
workers. Tl’e law of Maliornedan Eridovv merits 
(vuKif) has claimed a good deal of public atten- 
tion lately, and I understand that a Hill is being 
drafted to meet the i-ase of family settlomenis. 
I wish you toafiiim in the most emphatic voice 
at your command that no scheme will be entirely 
satisfactory to you which does not include pro- 
visions for guarding ag.iinst the scandalous wa.ste 
that goes on at present iir connection with public, 
educational, and charitable endowments. On this 
may depertd not only the life strength of your 
endowed University, but the chances of utilising 
in its support the numerous scattered institutions 
whose endowments are running to wa.ste like 
rays of scattered light fur want of a focu.s. 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


The Case of the Transvaal Indians. 


The following is the full text of Mr. 0. X. 
Natesan’s speech at the Congress : — 

Mr. Pre.sident, Brother Delegates, Ladic's and 
Oentlcmeii, — 

I take it that the cheers which you have accord- 
ed to me are an indication, a visitile indication of 
the warm, the great, and abiding interest you take 
in the cause of our oppressed countrymen in 
vSouth Africa The lle.seluticn that I liave been 
asked to move runs as follows : — 

ThiH Congress expresses its great adniiratioii of the 
intense patriotism, courage and self-sac rifiee of the 
Indians in the Transvaal Mahonicdan and Hindu, and 
Zoroastrian and Christian -who, heroically sulTcring 
persecution in the interests of their country men, are 
carrying on their peaceful and self-less struggle for 
elementary civil tights against heavy and overwhelming 
odds and it urges the Imperial Cloverninent to adopt 
a linn and decisive attitude on the ijuestiou so as to re- 
move a great source of discontent amongst the pcpplc 
of India This Congress begs earnestly to press upon 
the Cloverninent of India the necessity of proliibiting 
the recruitment of indentured Indian labour for any 
portion of tlic South Africa Union, and of dealing with 
the authorities there in the same manner in which the 
latter deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere 
to the selfish and one-sided policy which they proelaim 
and practise and persist in their present course of deny- 
ing to His Majesty’s Indian subjects their jnst rights as 
citi/.ens ot the Empire. This Congrc.ss protests against 
the declaration of responsible Htatesmen in favour of 
allowing the self g(>vcrning colonies in the British 
Empire, to monopolize vast undeveloped territories for 
exclusive white settlement and deems it its duty to point 
out that the policy of shutting the door in these terri- 
toiies and denying tho rights of full British citizenship 
to all Asiatic subjects o." the British (h’own, while preach- 
ing and enforcing the opposite policy of the open door 
in Asia, is fraught with grave mischief to the Empire 
and 18 as unwise as it is unrighteous. 

(lentlenien, the story of tho sufreriiigs of our 
omuitryiiien in South Africa and of the cause for 
which tliey have been struggling for .so many 
years past, is one so well known to all of you. It 
i.s ncvei thele.s.s a story which may be narrated by 
a million tongues and on a million occasions. I do 
not propose, however, on this ocea.siun to detain 
you vvith anything like a statement of their 
trials and troublts. J will ordy content myself 
with pointii.g out that our countrymen in 
South Africa have been fighting against a laA^ 
which classes them with destitutes, with prosli- 
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tutes and thieves and swindlers. They have 
been protesting against a legislation which has been 
meanly and inischievjusly designed “ fco brand them 
with the bar sinister of inferiority,” to use a phrase 
of Lord Meade}'. They have been refusing from 
the very beginning to submit to a legislation 
which marks out Asiatics as inferior races. 
(Cheers.) Centlemen, our countrymen in South 
Africa who are persisting in refusing to obey a 
lawless law have every right to do so because ar.y 
wliite man from any part of Europe might enter 
South Africa but our beat meri — even the highest 
of our countrymen — cannot enter it except 
under the moat humiliating condirdons. You are 
aware, gentlemen, that the Transvaal Indians 
have been for years past making numerous peace- 
lul repiesentations to the authorities to remove 
this unjust and u») justifiable legislation. Their 
protests, their agitation, their peaceful representa- 
tions, proved of no avail and in the end 
they resorted to passive resistance. During these 
three years, thousands and thousands (»f Indians 
have been sent to the Transvaal jails, but I 
have never known nor heard of any instance in 
which any one Indian in South Africa was 
accused of disobeying even a petty police constablp. 
They have refused to obey tbn hiw and are suOering 
in their own persons, the coiise(|uencesof disobeying 
the law and tlius luiv'e giv'en us a magnificent 
example of self-denial, of .sufleiing in their own 
persons for the sake of a peaceful and orderly 
agitation. Sir, it is impossible for me 

to contemplate*, to speak or write upon the 
South African Indian (|uestion without being 
overwhelmed with indign ition. I lionestly 
feel that this great Imperini scandal might have 
been put a stop to if oi ly the Imperial (lovern- 
inent had done at an early stage its most 
elementary duty towanls India —the brightest 
jtnvel in the British Crown, Because the Imperial 
Government have from the beginning mismanaged 
this afi’air, thousands of out countrymer; in the 
Transvaal are to-day unrlergoirig sorrows and 
sufTerings almost indescrihahle. The Imperial 
Government had an opportunity in 1906 to 
make terms with the Transvaal people to treat 
us well when it gave thorn self-government. A 
year later the House of Commons- rafner the 
British Parliament — gave a loan of five million 
pounds and they could have come to terms then 
and told them “ Look here, you should treat our 
British Indian subjects well before we can give 
you any financial help.” Only last year they gave 
8outh Africa self-government by the Union Act. 


They could have availed themselves of that 
opportunity at least. They did not choose to do 
80 and they have let our countrymen sufier all 
these four years. When South Africa was almost 
seething with rebellion, when the Boers were 
shooting down Englishman after Englishman, our 
own countrymen, Mr. Gandhi and ethers, risked 
their live.'j, threw themselves into the thick of the 
battle and did even menial service as stretcher- 
bearers. To-day loyalty in South Africa has been 
penalised. (Sha)ne.) A greater scandal than this 
cannot be conceived. Yerily, every Indian might 
ask in the words of Sir William iriinter : 

Does or does not an Indian carry the rights of 
nritish Indian citizenship wherever the British flag 
flies ? 

The argument of the Imperial Government 
that they are powerless as against a self-governing 
colony is, in my opinion, a disgraceful and 
humiliating confession because it means tliat Great 
Britain tells us : “If a neighbour -—any Frenchman, 
or Gorman, or Russian were bo ill-treat you, we are 
willing to draw our sword if necessary ; but if our 
South African brother* sulijects who are white men 
were to ill-treat you we slmll not do anything but 
we «hall try ell arts of persuasion.” This confession 
is most humiliating to the British Empire. It is on 
this aspect of the (juesfcion that 1 feel most strongly. 
1 will point out an instance or two of firmer 
and j aster statesmanship than this. Only two 
years ago there was in America a recrudescence 
of racial prejudice. There was a ciy echoed by 
the yellow press th.ab the Japanese should not 
be allowed there. President Roosevelt made a 
thundering pronouncement. He said that if they 
did not behave themselves properly he would do 
all in his power to see that the scandal was 
forthwith put an (*nd to. Listen to what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in his message to the Con- 
gress in 1908:-— 

Not only must wc treat all nations fairly, but \vc must 
treat with justice and goodwill all immigrants who come 
here under the law. Whether tlioy are Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Jew or (reiitile, whether they come from Eng- 
land or (lermany, Russia, Japan, or Italy, matters 
nothing. All we liave a right to question is a man's 
conduct. If he is honest and upright in his dealings 
with his neighbour and with the State, then he is en- 
titled to respect and good treatment. Especially do we 
need to remember our duty to the stranger within our 
gates. It is the sure mark of a low civilisation, a low 
morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in any way 
humiliate such a stranger, who has come here lawfully 
and who is conducting himself properly. To remember 
this is incumbent on every Government official, whether 

of the nation or of the several States To shut them 

out from tlio Public Schools is a wicked absurdity, when 
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there are no first class Colleges in the land, including 
the Univorsitios and Colleges of California, which do 
not gladly welcome Japanese students and on which 
Japanese students do not reflect credit. We have as 
much to learn from the Japanese as Japan has to learn 
from us ; and no nation is fit to teach unless it is also wil- 
ling to learn. Throughoiit Japan, Americans arc well 
treated, and any failure on the part of Americans at home to 
treat the Japanese with a like courtesy and consideration 
is by just so much a confession of inferiority in our civili- 
sation. It is unthinkable that we should continue a policy 
under which a given locality may bo allowed to commit 
a crime against a friendly nation, and the United States 
Government limited not to preventing the commission 
of the crime, bub in the last resort, to defending the 
people wlio have committed it against the consequences 
of their own wrongdoing. 

I will give you a much more recent in.sthnce and 
point out how a great British statesman acquit- 
ted himself honvirably. I daresay, you remember 
that only a few months ago there was a great 
uproar in Vancouver against the landing of 
Indians there. The inhabitants of Vatjcoiivcr 
tried to raise a hue and cry and created a storm 
of indignation againsc these people, and Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, promptly spoke out : 

The men who came here now were of the Iliiidn 
race ; they were subjects of His Majesty the King. 
The same economic reasons which militated against 
the Asiatic labor coming into this country in the 
first place, applied to them as well. How were 
they to be treated ? Were they to bo ■ driven 
back ignominiously and told that they had no right to 
land in this country — a part of the same Hnqiirc ? Sir, I 
did not conceive, for my part, that that was the position 
to bo taken towards men who are members of tin> same 
Empire and who are entitled to bo treated as Hritish 
subjects as well as we arc- Could it be said that these 
men were to be turned back and to bo treated with 
contumely, or with contempt — these men who,* though 
they have not the same color of skin as wc have, are 
British subjects, the same as we are and some of them 
having had the honor of wearing the Britsh uniform 
and of fighting in the British army. 

I leave thi.s moat unpleasant subject and pass 
on to what is after all, in my opinion, a pleasing 
aspect of this most tiagic struggle. It is the 
character and significance of the great struggle 
which Mr. Gandhi and his brave comradis in 
South Africa are carrying on. I cannot easily 
describe to you nor am 1 the person competent to 
describe the significance of this great movement in 
South Africa. A most thoughtful Indian, writing 
in the columns of the Times of Indm^ very appro- 
priately pointed out that the problem of Indian 
nationality was being hammered out in South 
Africa. That observation is full of prot\>und 
wisdom. There is a wealth of meaning in it 
which I would ask every one of you to correctly 
comprehend. The marvellous heroism that the 


thousands have displayed there and their self- 
denial are almost beyond praise. Their struggle 
knows no caste or creed. They are not B. A.’s or 
M.A.’s of our Universities nor AdvocatesofourHigh 
Courts. They know nothing of the liberalism of Lord 
Morley, or the radicalism of John Stuart Mill or 
of the advanced socialisni of Lloyd George, and 
yet these men, brave men, poor men, born of the 
people, bred up among the people, pursuing their 
peaceful ami humble avocHtioms as barbers, 
traders, as washermen, as hawkers, have showii a 
heroism a!»d a fortitude which make the pioudest 
among.st us blush. (Cheers.) What is it that they 
are fighting for 1 con.sider that they are there 
fighting for the honour of India. What is tie 
principle at stake ? You all know very well that 
to-day the South African Government will give 
them any number of baits if they will only yield 
and surrender the principle for which they 
are fighting tooth a!id nail to-day. Gentlemen, 
they are men niade of the stuff of true 
heroes and real patriots and they will on 
no account sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. I have heard it said by men who have 
been deported, by men who have realised the full 
force of the struggle, that if to-day they yield in 
South Africa this question will no doubt come up in 
some form or other in all the other coloriies. We 
have lndian.s in Fiji, we liave Indians in Australia 
and in other parts of tlie world, Jf to-day our 
countrymen inSouth Africa should yield, thee mse- 
(piences will be most disastrous ami the name and 
honourof India will be imperilled. It is for these 
thatthey are fighting. I have heard it. said by many 
people, good and kindly poople, who do not 
bestow a Lhought upon this niatter you are 
engaged in a useless enterprise and you are fight- 
ing against tremendous odds.” Against this I 
enter niy most ernphatn* protest, because it means 
that the.se people Inive begun to despair, that they 
will not get justice at the hands of the British 
Government- -a doctrine I do nob myself hold for 
one moment as I firmly Relieve that the heart of 
the British people is sound, that the most 
thoughtful English people will do us justice, and be- 
cause 1 see also some evidence that after all South 
African Indians have not been hoping sgainst 
hope. Wo now hear talk of compromise and tliere 
is some prospect that some good will be achieved. 
Granting that no compromise will be arrived at, 
may 1 ask what right have we to counsel people 
who are pursuing a groat struggle to its bitter end 
in a heroic manner ? It seems to me most 
cowa^’dly advice to ask them to yield, or 
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to tell them they are struggling in vain. 
Therefore, I feel that none of us have any business 
to advise in this matter because there are very few 
of us competent to do so — to advise people who 
have shown by their unique conduct that they 
can give a thousand lessons to us. The other day 
our venerable President pointed out, very rightly, 
that one of the mottoes of Sir Wilfred Law- 
son: “Hopeall things but do not expectany thing.” 

I was reminded of this singulaily beautiful motto 
when I was recalling the thought that our 
countrymen in the Transvaal are fighting against 
desperate edds. They have not given up their 
cause in despair. I know that there are among 
the doportees whom it was my privilege to serve 
in Madias, men who will stand to their guns and 
perish rather than budge one inch and yield. 
Hut I will ask you to remember this. We talk 
of the (tita. In South Africa they do not know 
Sanskrit nor can they even read an English 
translation of the Hhagavad Oita, and yet they 
have realised the true significance of the great 
teaching of Bhagavan Sri Krishna: “ Do thy duty 
but do not care about the result.” 

1 feel 1 cannot ebso my speech without giving 
my humble meed of tribute to the heroic men 
and women who are struggling bravely in South 
Africa. I should not forget to ask you to 
give your tribute to Mr. Gandhi, the indomita- 
ble, brave and saintly man (cheers) who has by 
his own ex.ample, shown us what a true type 
of patriot he is. f cannot forget my friend 
Mr. Polak, only twenty-eight years old, 
himself a Jew, bedonging to an oppressed 
nationality, who has for the last four years, at 
least for one year to my knowledge, given all his 
time, trouble and talent to promote the cause of 
our countrymen. I cannot forget also the great, 
noble and valiant services which Lord Ampthill 
has been rendering as in the House of Lords. It is 
the example of that great Englishman that often 
makes us not Io.se heart in the struggle in 
which we are engaged. 

You must have heard that within the last few 
days there have been proposals of a compromise 
and cables to that effect have been received here. 

1 will warn you first against putting much faith 
in this cable. You recollect very well that in the 
(\iurse of this struggle, the year before the last, there 
WHS a talk (d compromise. General Smuts broke 
faith and Mr. Gandhi was deceived. I use very 
strong language but use it advisedly and deliberate- 
ly and I use it with a solemn sense of my respon- 
sibility. A comproDiise may be arrived at, but, it’ 


will be a compromise, after all. What is .a com- 
promise ? When you ask for a full loaf of bread 
they give you half a loaf. It is simply a cable 
and we know nothing of the terms. It may 
be that we shall never have anything. But I 
think 1 have some idea of this compromise. They 
will not be given all that they want. And a 
groat deal of the battle remains to be fought 
and the sftldiers have yet to come and the 
sinews of war have yet to be supplied by us. May 
T point out what I consider a most shameful piece 
of conduct onourpart ? Lastycar we gave but one 
lakh of rupees to South Africa. We are three 
hundred millions, thirty crores. They are only 
a handful of ourcountrymen, only fifteen thousand 
people struggling for the honour of India 
with rare heroism. I know one man at 
least who has himself spent over two lakhs of 
money, f refer to Mr. Gandhi. (Cheers.) 1 know 
traders and hawkers who have given two hundred 
pound.s. Is it not shameful, a sorry reflection 
on our patriotism that we should have contri- 
buted but one lakh for the whole of India ? 1 

make bold to appeal to you, I talk deliberately 
and talk in the strain in which 1 do, because I 
know a compromise may not be arrived at 
after all. Even if this compromise be arrived at, 
you must remember there are thousands of 
desolate homes which are to start life fresh, 
thousands of traders and hawkers who have 
again to begin business and any little sum sent 
to them will enable them to set up life again. 
It is all very good for us to talk eloquently, but 
we must show that we feel for our countrymen 
by subscribing liberally. I cannot forget tlie 
almost wild and frantic scene on the occa.sion of 
the last Congress when Babu Surendranath 
Hannerjee made a powerful appeal for funds. 
The cau.se is in as bad need of funds as ever, 
I appeal to you to contribute liberally and make 
our brethren in South Africa believe that we are 
sincere and genuine in our endeavours to see 
their grievances removed. 

There is another aspect of the question on 
which I wish to dwell before lesuining my seat. 
They talk of unrest in India. So many have 
talked about it and attributed it to various causes. 
In my opinion, Sir, the cause of this unrest lies 
in two things. First, there is a feeling prevalent, 
rightly or wrongdy, that British rule in India, 
at any rate, British statesmen and administrators 
do not allow Indians to grow to the full height 
of their manhood and that, in matters in which 
the interests of the Indians and the interests of 
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the Europeans are at conflict, the Indians siilFer. 
I should be sorry if that idea should get more 
widely circulated, and yet 1 feel that this question 
of the treatment of Indiar.s in South Africa 
brings out sharply that aspect of the matter. 
Mr. Syed Hussain Bilgrami — late of the India 
(Council —himself said that the consequences of 
the ill-treatment of liidiansin South Africa would 
“prove more dangerous thiin the unrest. That is a 
significant warning. My time is u[>, but! beg of 
you to remember that the proceedings of t.his 
Congress would bo watched with almost un- 
precedented anxiety by out countrymen in South 
Africa. The deportees told mo that when last year 
the cable that the Congres.s had voted nearly a 
lakh of rupees reached South Af» ica the authorities 
in South Africa took a most serious view of the 
question. I wouhl ask you to make the authori- 
ties in South Africa believe that we are earnest 
and that wo take a most serious view of tlm 
situation. In struggling for the honour of India, 
in fighting for her good name and self respect, 
Indifins in South Africa are at the same time 
fighting for the honour of England and its fair 
name. And I know that until this question is 
satisfactorily solved the struggle is not going to 
cease. (Clieers.) 

Indians in the Transvaal. 

At Caxton Hall on November 18, Venerable 
Archdeacon Votter delivered a lecture on “ Aro 
we working for Brotherhood within the Empire,” 
with special reference to Bi itish Indians in tho 
Transvaal. Mr. J. IT. Polak, J. P., “ presided. 
Among those present were the Rt, Hon. 8yed 
Ameer Ali, C. 1. K., Mr. K. G. Gupta, C. S. I., 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, K. 0. I. E. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree moved, and Mr. J. B. 
Patell seconded, the following Re.solution : — 

That this meeting desires to enter its earnest 
protest against the harsh and un- British treat- 
ment accorded to our li'.dian fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal Province and urges I he irainediato 
repeal of the Anti- Asi.itic legislation which diflfe- 
rentiates unfairly and arbitrarily against one 
section of His Majesty's loyal and law-.abiding 
subjects. 

On the motion of Mr. Bepin Pal, seconded by 
Mr. Maurice, it was further resolved that a copy 
of this Resolution should be forwarded to the 
Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Secretary of State for India, the 
Governor-General of South Africa, and to Mr. 
Gandhi and his association. 


Emigration to Natal 

The Hon, Mr. Robertson announced at a meet- 
ing of tile Viceroy’s Council on the 3id January, 
that a Notification would be published on the Ist 
April, prohibiting emigration to Natal, with eflect 
from the 1st July. Ho said : — 

With Your Excellency’s permis.sion I rise to 
make a stMtoment on the subject of indentured 
emigration to Natal. The Council will remember 
that in July last a Bill was passed empowering 
the Governor General in Council to discontinue 
emigration to any country to which emigration is 
lawful if ho has roason to boliove that sufllcient 
grounds exist for prohibiting such emigration. 
The Governor General in Council had under his 
consideration the question of the discontinuance 
of indentured emigration to Natal, and ho has 
arrived at the decision that emigration to that 
country should no longer be peiunittod. (Applause 
by Indian Me/obers.) 

The decision has been taken in view of the un- 
satisfactory position which h.as been cieated by 
the divergence between the Indians’ and the Colo- 
nists’ standpoints and by the absence of any 
guarantee that Indians will be accepteil as perma- 
nent citizens of tho South African Union after 
the expiration of thedr indentures. In all the 
circumstances, the Governor General in Council is 
satisfied that emigration to Natal should be dis- 
continued, as ho cannot allow the present unsatis- 
factory situation to ho perpetuated. He therefore 
proposes to publish a Notification on fcl*o 1st 
April next prohibitir.g indentured omigT-^ition to 
Natal with elluct from the 1st Jiily, 1911. 

Mr. Gokliale, on bobalf of Non-Ollicial Members, 
sincerely thanked Government for this annemnee- 
iner.t. He was sure it would give the utmost 
satisfaction to all. 

The Indian Members .again .applauded. 

THE INDIANS OFSOUTH AFRICA. 

Ilolots within the Krnpiro ! How they are Treated. 

By II. S. L. Pulak, Editor, Indian Opinion. 

This book is tho first extended and authoritative fles- 
cription of tho Indian Colonists of Bouth Africa, tho 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. Tho First Part 
is devoted to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
of Indians in Nafal, tho I’ransvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia and tho 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. .Part II, entitled 
“ A Tragedy of Empire,” describes the terrible struggle 
of the last throe years in the Transvaal, and contains 
an appeal to the people of India. To these are added a 
number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re. 1. T o S ubscribe rB of the “Review,” As. 12. 
O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Malfas 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 

Retirement of Officials in Eapurthala. 

Dewan Bahadur Bltegawan Das, Mr. 0. S. 
Elnoae, Khan Bahadhur Colonel As/ 3 [ar Ali, 
Dewan Jagan Nath, Lala Shiv Narayan and 
Doctor Jagan Nath, have retired from the service 
of the Kapurthala State. 

The Gwalior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Gwalior Chamber of Commerce consists of 
00 members and has been lately organized. Great 
hopes are entertained of the benefits that must 
jiccrue to the trade of tliis enormous estate, which 
has hitherto had no representative voice for its 
piotection and advancement. Lashkar, the present 
c ipital of the State, is not at present a commercial 
town ; as the name implies it was founded by the 
camp followers of the early Maharajas, and the 
bankers and tradesmen have depended entirely 
on the profits they derived by supplying the 
requirements of the State. The present ruler has 
systematically placed every department of the 
State in order on Western principles, and is able 
to secure what he wants from the most economical 
sources and of the best quality, and hence the 
business of those middle men is entirely gone, 
and it could not have been worth much less than 
Us. 10,00,000 per annum. These men who have 
absolutely no experience of trade in general moan 
helplessly about the state of affairs ond have hither- 
to made no effort to open trade relations with the 
rest of the world as others do. As far as we can 
see it is not the want of money but experience in 
doing business that keeps the tradesmen of the 
city of Lashkar from being active traders. 

There is no want of commoditips, wheat, cotton, 
oil -seed in abundance with railways raning to the 
four points the compass. , 

There arei^owever, many other large towns in 
tho State wfum are in a pro^erous condition, and 
the OhamberllK Commerce will he a great boon to 
them in represfipting their wants and suggesting 
improvements and new lines of trade. 

10 


The Gondal State. 

The report of the administration of Gondal 
is a record of progress all round and gives a care- 
ful and well written account of the administration 
in its different branches. The most noteworthy 
event during the year under review was the com- 
pletion of 25 years of beneficent rule of His High- 
ness, the Thakor Saheb anJ the Silver Jubilee 
was celebrated amidst a round of rejoicings and 
manifest^itioii of loyalty of His Highness’s subjects. 
A very useful Jubilee memorial in the shape of an 
institute called the Bhagavat Singbi Silver Jubilee 
Institute was decided upon and the foundation- 
stone was laid by His Exiallency Sir George 
Clarke. The Institute is estimated to cost a Lakh, 
of which Ks. 75,000 has been already subscrib- 
ed. It will serve the purpose of a Town Hall 
where public lectures may be delivered for the 
benefit of His Highness’s subjects, and it is hoped 
that it will also be used as a museum of local pro- 
ducts. The Silver Jubilee was not an occasion 
for mere festivities and rejoicings, as may be seen 
for the announcements made by the Gazette Extra* 
ordinary of the Durbar issued on the occasion. 
The following announcements were made : — 

(1) All persons trading in the State will get 
the benefit of the abolition of customs duties from 
the commencement of this month. (2) Each 
member of His Highness’ family to receive a 
present of Rs. 5000, (3) Bhayats and Mulgrasiaa 
to be freed from the payment of debts due to 
the State, of a date prior to Samvat 1900, about 

which no special order has been passed. (4) 
State servants to be given increments to their 
salaries. (6) All Kheratis and Dharmada holders 
(charity grantees) to be given a present of one 
month’s allowance. (7) Cultivators to be remitted 
the Yighoti (land revenue assessment) instalment 
due in January 1910. (8) Prisoners to be given 

a reduction of one twenty-fifth of the term of 
imprisonment. The period of life imprisonment 
to be counted as one of 25 years. (9) For the 
encouragement of higher education among the 
subjects a number of annual prizes to be established. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

— — 

Small Industries in India. 

The following is on extract from the valuable 
address delivered by Mr. K. N. Mukerjee as the 
President of the Indiistrisil Conference held recent- 
ly at Allahabad : — Several small industries have 
been started during recent ^'ears, in different 
parts of India, with, in moat cases, but indifferent 
success. We should, therefore, try to ti’ace the 
causes of failure. In the present condition of 
our country, we should recognize that to develope 
any industry successfully, we must have, first 
and foremost, expert knowledge as well as men of 
undoubtetl prtK^tial ext)eri«.nce in the particular 
industry which we desire to establish. From 
Bengil, students have been sent abroad to Euiope 
and America, at public expense to acquire scientific 
knowledge. Som« of the students have returned, 
and, doubGles.M, have acquired a fair knowledge of 
what they were sent to learn but they must 
necessarily lack that practical training and capacity 
for management, that comes only with long experi- 
ence and is so nece.ssary for men who hope to be- 
come pioneers of new industries. None of these 
students, so far as I am aware, has shown any 
capacity for taking charge of, or efficiently manag- 
ing, any large industrial concern. Nor do they 
get any opporttinity, prior to being sent abroad, 
to acquire sufficient tHchnical knowledge here, 
that they might ascertain for themselves, whether 
they have any liking for, or aptitude in, 
the particular line in which they are to 
become experts. It has happened that some of 
these young men, on returning to their country, 
have taken up an altogether different profession 
fiom that to learn which, they were sent abroad, 
and the public money expended on their 
training has therefore been wasted. If we are 
really serious in our desire to give an impetus 
to the development of our industries, we should 
press for the establishment in some central 


prfrt of India of a well-equipped Technical College 
fitted with proper workshops and up-to-date 
laboratories. Students from the existing technical 
schools, now established in different parts 
of India should, if they so desire, after complet- 
ing their course, be admitted into the Central 
Technical College. This, I do not think, would 
clash in any way with the Tata Institute, which 
if 1 am not mistaken, is intended for original 
reseaich. 

A Central Technical College- 

With the establishment of a Central 
Technical College, students for the Uni- 
versities — , (those, for example, who take 
the B. 8c. degree), would be afforded an 
opportunity of continuing further their 
scientific education and of acquiring practical 
knowledge in this college. To establish such a 
college would mean a large outlay of money, and T 
think that tliis Conferei.ce should without delay 
approach the Government of India with a draft 
scheme. The existing technical schools should bo 
placed in a position to offer suitable scholarships 
to successful and deserving candidates, who may 
be desirous of continuing their scientific studies 
in this proposed Central College. Government 
scholarships which are now offeied yearly for the 
acquisition of technical knowledge abroad, could 
with advantage be diverted to this purpose and 
to granting .scholarships from the Cential College 
for the purpose of gaining further experience by 
a course of, say two years, in England or in any 
other foreign country. 

Apart from the doubtful result of sending our 
young ur»trained students to foreign countries as 
is now done to acquire technical knowledge, there 
are grave dangers at the present time, both 
personal and politic, in sending a large number of 
students abroad, selected in a more or less 
haplisEird fashion, and the Government of 
India would, perhaps, be prepared seriou.sly 
to consider this point when deciding as 
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to the' necessity of establishing a well- 
equipp0<^ Technical College in India. This, gentle- 
moiijis only a rough outline of the scheme. Details 
would have to be carefully worked out, if the 
general idea is approved. No private individual, 
or association, I am afraid, would be able to con- 
trol or manage such a technical college or to carry 
out the scheme in its entirety. The Conference 
should, therefore, as I have said before, represent 
the matter to the Govern ment of India and press 
for the establishment, as early as possible, of a 
Central Technical College, on the same lines as 
those now established at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Locds and other places. 

in the meantime, however we must not neglect 
to take advantage of the general feeling that 
something should be done towards industrial 
development and I would suggeht to our earnest 
workers that they should not hesitate to engage 
foreign experts for the present and do away with 
the vain prejudices of a narrow-minded “Swadeshi,” 
which misfcakerdy advocates the ornployrnont of 
Indians only, to the exclusion of foreigners. 

Capital for Indian Industries. 

The next pr(jblem to be considered is 
the raising of capital. Ha>ing obtaiiied a 
reliable expert and established confidence 
in the public mind, our next difficulty is the 
linding of the necessary capital. This, indeed, is 
a difficult problem — private enterprise in this 
country is only in its infancy, and therefore com- 
panies with a really sound end promising future 
often fail to attract capital. Indiati capital, 
gentlemen, is proverbially shy and unenterprising 
but this I ascribe largely to a want of industrial 
and commercial knowledge on the part of Indian 
capitalists and a consequent failure to realise the 
potentialities of the various schemes placed before 
them, coupled with a disinclination to depart from 
tho.se time-honoured nKsthods of investing and 
lending money, which have been in force for so 
many centuries, and, in many instances, bring in 


a return which can only be considered as usury. 
India, generally speaking is a poor country, that 
is to say, the majority of the population are poor. 
Bub there is wealth iu India, and the possessors 
of it could, with bub a fractional part of their 
amassed wealth, not only develop many of the in- 
dustries, that are dormant to-day, bub make 
India iiidustrially equal to any other country in 
the world. 

There must always be a certain amount of risk 
and uncertainty involved in the early stages of 
the new chiss of industry, and it is the want of 
knowledge, referred to before, which prevents 
Indian capitalists from correctly estimating what 
tho.se risks are, as against the higher return on 
their capital which industrial concerns usually 
give. No new industry in any country, and 
particularly in India, can be sure of such success 
as to shew a remunerative return from their very 
inception. Unles.s, therefore, our capitalists could 
be assured of at least 3 j to 4 per cent, interest on 
their outlay, it is not likely that they will help in 
the promotion and financing of such comp.anies. 
The Government cannot be expected to guarantee 
a minimum return, even for a short period of 
years, and it would not he for the ultimate good 
of the indiustry itself to be diy-niir.sed to this 
extent, hut in a country, industrially new, as 
India is, a certain aniourt of dry-nursing has to 
be done and a great deal more could he done in 
this direction, by granting bounties, or even by 
preferential duties. 

The most convenient method of estahlishirg and 
working large industrial concerns is undoubtedly 
that of the Joint-Stock Company whereby the 
investor’s liability is limited to the amount subs- 
cribed. The Act, however, regulating such enter- 
prises in this country is far from perfect and 

should be brought mere into line with the new 
English Act of 1908, with such modifications as 
the ditferent conditions existing in this country, 
may suggest. It should give .ample protection to 
the shareholders without being so stringent as to 
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strangle commorcinl development. I believe tho 
matter is already receiving the serious considera- 
tion of Government and I hope that we may 
shortly have an Act that will stimulate enter- 
prise, ^vhile providing tho necessary safeguards 
to investors. 

Joint-Stock Companies. 

In forming a Joint-Stock Company the 
first step is the formation of a strong Board of 
Directors. Our Boards hitherto have consisted too 
largely of figure heads. Wo must, in addition, have 
on our Boards a few workers, — genuine, sincere 
workers — and men of experience, who are pre- 
pared to work honestly and whole-heartedly for 
the good of the concern. In the present state of 
our commercial ignorance, 1 venture to think 
that it is not only desirable, but indispensable to 
secure tho services of a fair proportion of com- 
mercial European gentlemen on our Board.s, select- 
ed for their sympathy with, and their knowledge of 
and experience in, the industry to be developed. 

The Board thus formed should have only a 
general control of the company, the details of 
working and manufacturing should be left with 
the manager responsible for the production, who 
would, of course, be duly selected for bis business 
qualifications and fitness for the post. • 

There should also be a commercial firm of 
good statu.s, selected as managing-agents, whose 
functions would be to look after the commercial 
part of tho concern. 

What I have said above will doubtless appear 
very elementary to my Bombay friends, who are 
managing, and most succe.st fully managing, much 
bigger concerns than I have in view. My remarks 
are meant for those who have not been so success- 
ful and 1 am prompted to make these remaiks as I 
have regretfully seen the failure of many promis- 
ing ventures through want of the right sort of 
men on the Board, the lack of good nianaging- 
agents, and through undue interference, by well- 
meaning but incompetent directors, with the 
manager working the concern. 


Sale of Indian Manufactures. 

The last and most important require- 
ment is the easy and quick disposal of the 
articles manufactured. Notwithstanding the best 
expert knowledge, the required capita], the forma- 
tion of competent Boards and the securing of 
capable managing-agents, unless our productions 
can be quickly disposed of, and at a remunerative 
price, we cannot achieve that financial success 
which is the object of all commercial undertakings, 
When wo begin manufacturing goods that are 
now imported fum Europe, we shall find many 
diflicullies, — tho most formidable being foreign 
competition. 1 am sure that any industry started 
in this country, calculated to decrease foreign 
imports, will lead to foreign manufacturers put- 
ting down goods at our doors at a prico consider- 
ably below than at which they can be produced in 
this country, and we shall not be able to find a 
market for our goods unless we have Protection 
in some form. Such industries, as we may 
develop in our country, will not, for years tu 
come, seek a foreign market for their manufac- 
tures and our home market, under present condi 
tions, might be practically closed to us by foreign 
manufacturers, who, with unlimited resources ot 
their command, might possibly consider its 
policy to dump their goods in the country at a 
price below our manufacturing cost, with the 
object of killing local competition and then again 
raising the prices to a profitable figure. 

This is a most serious question, gentlemen, and 
not only this Conference, but every man of this 
country should continue to ciinstibutionally agi- 
tate, until Government atfbrds Protection, in 
same shape or other, to local manufactures. 

Protection for India. 

Gentlemen, wo all know that if the Government 
of India were left alone to doits duty towards 
India, there would be no hesitation in introducing 
some such measure, suitable to the special needs 
t>f India. But there are stronger influences at 
work, whose interests clash with our own, and 
without the combined eflforts of the Government 
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and tlie people, T am afraid, we shall never get a 
satisfactory solution. The question of Protection 
is, I admit, a complicated and serious one and it 
is with a great deal of hesitation and diffidence 
that I refer to it at all, but it is a question that 
should be most carefully considered, as otherwise 
to do good to some of our industries we 
may court dis:xster in other branches 
of commerce. I would suggest that the 
Government should be approached and asked to 
appointa Joint-Commission of officials and commer- 
cial men to discuss and deci<le in what parti- 
cular form Protection would be most beneficial to 
India. This point should be definitely decided 
before we actually apply for any protective legis- 
lation. I think it is imperative on our leaders to 
give this question their first consideration, and if 
wo are successful in securing a wise form of Protec- 
tion I am sure the country’s industrial develop- 
ment will receive a great impetus. 

^ The Use of Foreign Capital, 

We often see articles in Indian news- 
papers, or hear speeches from public platforms, 
condemning the use of foreign (English 
capital for the development of Indisn industries). 
But, I am afraid, those who bold such views do 
not seriously consider the (jue.stion in all its 
aspects. Apart from the fact that foreign capital 
is only attracted by signs of peace and prosperity, 
and that we know that foreign c.apital is welcome 
in any other country for the development of her 
industries an important consideration for us in 
India arises from the fact that for our own good 
it is wise to allow Btitish capitalists to interest 
themselves in our industries and thus take an 
active part in their development. That industrial 
enterprise can be successful in India is amply 
proved by the many large and thriving industries, 
representing millions of capital which already exist 
and it is a reproach to us, as a people, that practically 
the whole of these, with the exception of a 
certain number on the Bombay side, have been 


financed and developed by English capital and 
energy. It is true that when these industries 
were first started, our countrymen had little 
interest in, or knowledge of, such enterprises but 
that attitude is rapidly changing, and it should 
be our aim and endeavour to emulate the example 
set us by our English fellow subjects and to join 
with them in the industrial development of 
India. Our success in this direction lies in 
creating for them a personal interest in our 
concerns as without their help, co-operation and 
guidance, it is doubtful if we should succeed, 
either in our industries or in securing such form 
of protection as will solidly establish such indus- 
tries. 

Most of my remarks up to the present apply 
to large concerns, requiring considerable capital. 
But we must not lose sight of the smaller 
industries, such as tanning, dyeing, soap 
and match-making and sugar-manufacturing 
concerns which only require a capital rang- 
ing from Rfl. 50,000 to two lakhs. These have 
of late got an impetus from the Swadeshi 
movement, inaugurated 3 or 4 years ago. But 
for want of practical support on the part of men 
of our middle cl.asses these concerns are not thriv- 
ing as much as we could wish. There is no lack 
of so-called enthusiasm, but I may bo pardoned, if 
I say it is only lip-enthusiasm on the part of many 
of our countrymen. There are many who are loud 
in their praises of Swadeshism and the revival of 
Indian industries but their patriotism is not 
equal to the practical test of assisting in the 
finance of such eriterprises. Amongst the most 
prosperous of our middle-class men are those of 
the legal profession and members of that profes- 
sion, owing to their higher and better education 
are the natural leaders of the middle classes. 
They represent us in Councils, in Municipalities, in 
short, in all public bodies. If these gentlemen, 
who are so ready in offering suggestions for the 
encouragement of Indian industries, would each 
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put down say l)ut one month’s earnings out of a 
whole year for investment in industrial concerns 
there would be less difficulty in raising capital for 
the development of our industries. I count many 
personal and intimate friends amongst the mem- 
bers of the legal profession, and I hope they know 
me well enough nob to take amiss the charge I 
have brought against them. I feel sure that they, 
themselves, will admit it is not unfounded. 

The Education of the Artisans. 

As I have said before, a great stimulus has 
been given to the promotion, improvement, and 
expansion of small industries by the recent revival 
of Swadeshi feeling in this land of ours. From time 
immemorial up to the middle of the last century 
our artisans and craftsmen were justly celebrated 
all over the world, for their skill and the products 
of their craftsmanship \vere in great demand in 
foreign countries. But from the middle of the 
last century, that is, from the period when steam 
power was perfected and manufacturing science 
made such great strides, our manufactures have 
steadily declined and our industries have languish- 
ed. To such perfection has manufacturing by 
machinery now been brought that it has become 
impossible for our artisans and craftsmen to 
make even their livelibov)d and the industries are 
consequently either dead or moribund. This is a 
matter of common knosvledge. But what I should 
like to emphasise and especially draw your atten- 
tion to is that for want of elementary education 
the artisan and craftsmen clas.se.s, oven if they 
had the necessary cipitial, cannot appreciate the 
advantage of introducing machinery to cheapen 
the cost of production. They are very conserva- 
tive in their ideas, and nothing but the spread 
of education amongst this class will induce them 
to welcome and make use of mechanical improve- 
ments which would enable them to compete on 
more equal terms with the machine-made produc- 
tion. I have come in contact, in my experience 
of over 25 years, with thousands of artisans and 


mechanics of different grades. Their natural 
intelligence and hereditary aptitude make them 
skilful workmen in their respective callings, and 
they do their work, under proper guidance, with 
a care and skill in no way inferior to the same 
class of workmen in any part of the world. But, 
being universally illiterate and thus shut out 
from a knowledge of any in. proved methods in 
their respective trades, they make no advancement 
or progress throughout their lives and are content 
to continue working on linos that for generations 
have become obsolete. They are handicapped by 
the want of that primary education which 
their fellow workmen in ether countries have 
enjoyed for several generations. This state 
of things has, for some time, been felt to 
bo unsatisfactory aiul the Indian Government have 
recently created an Education Department, for the 
better advancement of education. The time is 
therefore opportune for this Conference to , 
approach the Government, to extend the system 
of primary education, and when the time is ripe, 
to make elementary education compulsory. 

It has been said that one great difference 
between India and Japan is, that in India 95 per 
cent, of tlio population cannot read and in Japan 
95 per cent, can and this, I am convinced, is the 
real secret of the disparity that exists between 
the commercial develoj)ment of India and Japan. 

Industries and Agriculture in Gwalior. 

The Department of Commerce ai.d Industry in 
Gwalior have established a Technical Weaving 
Institute at Clmnderi for the fostering of weaving 
for which the locality is noted. A private firm 
has taken over the State Glass Factory at Morar. 
Pastoral Industry seems to be more popular in 
Gwalior than agriculture and we are told that 
whole villages are annually put out of cultivation 
and use<l as grazing grounds. The reason is that 
the dairy produce yields more handsome profits 
than agriculture and the assessment on pasture 
lands is much lighter than on agricultural lands. 
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A6RICULTURAL SECTION 


The Improvement of Indian Agriculture* 


The following is an extract from Mr. R. N. 
Miikerjoe’s Industrial Conforonce Addims; — Two- 
thirds of the population of India are directly 
dependotit on agriculture. Jioth the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Governments are 
making serious efforts for tho improvement 
of agriculture, according to recent scientific 
methods. As wo are all aware, a splendidly- 
equipped scientific college has beofj established at 
Pusa under tho Government of India. Local 
Governnients have also provided proviticial 
agricutural colleges, with a home-farm attached, 
for imparting instruction in improved methods of 
agriculture. But I have my mi.sgivings as to the 
amount of direct good these schemes will achieve, 
in proportion to the money expended by Govern- 
ment. For want of elementary education amongst 
the cultivators the sons of middle-cla.ss men, who 
have hitherto been educated to earn a livelihood 
as clerks, etc., are largely admitted into these 
colleges and they will doubtle.ss, in course of time, 
acquire, a knowledge of agriculture, according to 
recent scientific methods. The question that 
arises, however, is, how will such students, employ 
the knowledge thus acquired, at enormous 
expense, in actual practical cultivation. Through- 
out India, cultivation, as a rule, is carried on by 
tho cultivators themselves in small lots of from 
3 to 20 acres, according to their means, and the 
number of men in the family. These cultivators 
carry on the work according to their own ideas, 
and it is very difficult — almost insurmount- 
ably so — to persuade them to adopt any 
new suggestions or improved means, which 
involve extra expenditure at the beginning. 
1 also know from my own personal experience, 


that they are very averse to allow any improve- 
ments or experiments to be carried on in their fields, 
even if they do not bear extra expense. The 
students of these agricultural colleges have, gener- 
ally speaking, either no land to cultivate or no 
capital to start work, even on a moderate ^scale. 
There is very little land, suitable for tho culti- 
vation, which is not already cultivated, except 
jungle land, which might be cleared, or such 
places as the Sundarhans. Few of our landed 
Aristocrats or Zamindars have large areas in their 
Khas possession, which they would be willing to 
place at the service of these students to experi- 
ment with. Tho onl}' satisfactory solution seems 
to be the element.ary education of the ryots, to 
enable them to appreciate the advantages they 
would derive by adopting improved methods of 
agriculture, and by joining together in small 
groups to utilise the services and advice of the 
students who graduate from the agricutural col- 
leges. I am not an advocate of compulsory education 
at this stage. This is impracticable for 
many reasons, but there is no doubt that 
without the extensive spread of primary educa- 
tion amongst the illiterate clasess, both 
artisaii and cultivator, there is very little hope 
of any real improvement or advancement in either 
small industries or agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA,- 
By Soedick R. Sayani. With an introduction by Sir 
Vitaldas Damodar Thackersey. The book contains a 
groat deal of useful and valuable information regard- 
ing the present state and future possibilitios of the 
principal cultivated crops of India. Price Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of tho “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA.— By Glyn Barlow, Principal, 
Victoria College, Palghat. Contents:—!. Patriotism 
in Trade, 2. Co-Operation. 3. Industrial Exhibitions. 6. 
4. The Inquiring Mind. r>. Investigation. Indian Art. 
7. Indian Stores. 8. India’s Customers, 9. Turning 
the Corner. 10. Conclusion. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscri- 
bers of the " RevieAv,” Re. 1. 

O, A. Nateaan & Co., Sunkurama Chetti Street. Madras, 
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Sugar-Cane Culivation in Bombay- 

The following press note has been issued by the 
Bombay Government : — 

The question of improving the condition 
of the sugar-cane cultivators on lands irrigated 
by the Nira Oanal in the Purandhar, Bhimthadi 
and Indapur Talukas of the Poona District has 
been under the consideration of Government 
for some time past. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane is costly, put pays well when the cul- 
tivator has at his command capital sufficient to 
permit of proper manuring and careful 
culture. It was represented to Government that 
the cultivators on the Nira Oanal had to depend 
entirely for the financing of their crops on the local 
savkara who frequently obtained the bulk of their 
capital from distant parts at fairly high rates of 
interest, and charged in their turn still higher rates. 
The cultivators were also dependent on the savkftra 
not only for their supplies of oil-cake manure, for 
which high prices were charged, but also for the 
disposal of the jagri, on the sale of which they 
were charged heavy brokerage fees. The system 
under which their industry was financed was thus 
an expensive one for the cultivators. Not less 
important however was the handicap imposed by 
the limited amount of capital at the command of 
the local aavkars and the difficulty of obtaining 
the loans at the proper seasons. Instead of making 
handsome profits the cultivators were considered 
to be labouring under a double disadvantage and 
losing their proper share of the return for their 
skill and energy. The only solution of these 
difficulties was the provision of outside capital at 
moderate rates of interest. Government decided 
to make an experiment for the purpose of demon- 
strating how far the business of financing the 
sugar-cane cultivators on an extensive scale 
would be profitable for a private joint stock 
or other banking concern or might justify the 
establishment of an institution like the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Egypt, of which the inception 


was preceded by a similar experiment, and to what 
extent the cultivators would benefit by providing 
them with sufficient capital at the proper times 
nnd on reasonable terms and by promoting the 
prompt conversion of their produce into cash. 
Accordingly, it was arranged to make advances 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act at 9 per cent, 
interest to the extent of Rs. 2,00,000, afterwards 
increased to Rs. 2,50,000, and an officer was placed 
on special duty for the purpose of carrying out the 
experiment. An essential part of the scheme was 
that the recovery of the loan nnd interest was to 
he ensured by the Special Officer taking delivery of 
the jagri and selling it on behalf of the cultivators. 
The average outturn of jagri per acre was esti- 
mated to ho worth Rs. .500 to Rs. 600 and on this 
basis it was proposed to grant advances not 
exceeding Rs. 450 per acre and a total of R8.4,000 
in the case of any one cultivator. The advances 
were to be made either in cash or in oil-cake manure 
or in both forms and at such times as the advances' 
were absolutely required. The loan and interest 
were to be repaid out of the sale-proceeds of the 
jagri handed over to the Special Officer for sale on 
account of the cultivators to whom all surplus pro- 
ceeds were to be repaid. Special rules were drawn 
up, and it was calculated that the experimental 
scheme would pay all expenses and result in a 
return of 31 2 percent, on the amount of tagai 
advanced. The experiment was started at the 
end of 1907. These facta are published with 
the object of inviting public discussion on the 
question of devising measures for continuing the 
work which Government have begun and of 
expanding it in accordance with the require- 
mtiiits of this important industry. The question 
of finding a suitable agency to take over the 
work which is being carried on under the scheme 
is engaging the attentive consideration of Govern- 
ment. In the meantime the present operations 
will be continued, so that the good results al- 
ready obtained may be kept up until a decision 
ofi the point has been reached. 
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LITERARY. 

SUBSIDISED JOUBNALISU. 

Tlie Sanjihani understands that Rai Norendra 
Nath Sen Bahadur will shortly start a vernacular 
weekly newspaper which will follow the political 
oiiinion of the Indian Mirror, The Bengal 
(lovernmont, it is said, will subscribe to 25,000 
( opies of the paper. The annual subscription will 
be Rs. 2-8 and thus the Government will have to 
pay Rs. 62,500 per annum. Already three 
months’ subscription amounting to Rs. 15,625 
iias been paid to the Rai Bahadur in advance. The 
(lovernment of Bengal will circulate the paper 
aniongall schools, courts and officers in the province. 
Tlie Government subscription will be for three 
yi'iirs for the present, but if the Rai Bahadur 
cpases to be the Editor, the Government would 
H.scontinue their subscription. 

THB DALHOUSIE LKITKRS. 

• The Private Tictters of the Marquess of 
T>alhousi**,” who whs a Viceroy of India, have 

just been edited by J. G. A. Baird ; — 

“ How can a Governor-General ever have a 

hiend ? ” he once wrote. “ You may be easy and 
ciinipanionublo with the few you choose to 
select — but there you are the Lord Sahib 
I’mliaudur always — the golden image which Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the King, set up. ... I don't 
(iouy, therefore, that I detest the country and 
m:my of th.^ people in it. 1 don’t proclaim it; 
lait. I don’t doubt that my face does not conceal 
it from those I have to deal with. As a public 
command it is the noblest in the world. ... I 
don’t care who knows that I bate the concern, 
but don’t let my wife bear the blame of it.” 

The letters are written to George Oouper, Lord 
Balhousie’s oldest friend, to whom he said on one 
ociMsion ; “ I keep you *e a safety valve through 
which 1 have a right to blow off feelings which 
1 can expresa to no one in India but my wife.” 

11 


TH£ LATE SHISHIB KUMAB OHOSE. 

Mr. A. J, Fraser Blair writes in the Empire : — 
Few Europeans who have come to India during 
the last 20 years ever saw that remarkable man, 
Shishir Kumar Ghose, founder of the Amrita- 
Bazar Patrika^ who passed away yesterday at the 
age of 71. Shishir Bahii worked pretty nearly to 
the last, but he had been a confirmed invalid for 
many years, and bad retired altogether from public 
life. U poR the few people who came in contact with 
him, however, he always made an ineffaceable 
impression. His face, clean shave and ascetic, 
with its crown »)f thick white li.tir, was stamped 
with the “peace which pa.ssetli all under.stniiding.” 
He looked like a mediicval s.'iint, and his smile 
w.iH a benediction. He took a keen and lively 
interest in current afiairs, especially upon the 
political and ecimomic side, and it is not difficult 
to guess the source from which the shrewd and 
somewhat cynical comments of the Imrita Bazar 
Vairika drew their inspiration. A contemporary 
claims for him that he was the father of technical 
education in Bengal, and he was at all times a 
fearless and damaging critic of the administration. 
But it may truly be said that his journalistic 
career was for him a mere .side issue. His real 
interests lay in spiritual things. His book “Lord 
Gauranga, or Salvation for all,” is undoubtedly 
ore of the most remarkable books which ever saw 
the light in India, as it is certainly the most fas- 
cinating study ever given to the world of the 
great Chaitanya. He was a convinced spiritua- 
list, and to the day of his death edited a spiritual 
magazine Altogether he was much more taken 
up with the next life than with this one. The 
adoration with which he was regarded by the 
members of his family, particularly by his 
younger brother, Moti Babu, one of the most 
cynical and pessimistic journalists in India, was 
the most eloquent tribute to his worth. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

EDUCATION IN THE NATIVE STATES. 

Mil. B. De, I. C. S., who has just retired 
from the service after a long incumbency of the 
magistracy of Hooghly, has an interesting article 
in the Modern Review comparing the educa- 
tional systems in Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda. 
Comparing their size and population first of all, 
he shows that Hyderabad is about three times as 
big as Mysore and has a population more than 
twice as large. Baroda is only one-tenth as 
extensive as Hyderabad, and its population is less 
than one-fifth that of the premier State. This 
comparison becomes all the more striking when 
we examine the educational facilities provided in 
each State. Hyderabad with a population of more 
than 1 1 millions has fewer than 700 schools. 
Mysore with a population of 5 millions has nearly 
2,400 schools. Baroda with a population of two 
millmns has nearly 1, 300 schools. These figures 
apeak for themselves, but they do not stand alone. 
Mr. De informs us that he found it very difficult 
to obtain any information about educational 
matters in Hyderabad. 

The last report which appears to have seer, 
the light of day was for the five years 1308 — 12 
Faali, corresponding with the period from the 7th 
October, 1898 to the 6th October, 1903. This 
repnt was presented to H. H. The Nizam in June, 
1907 ; and was publi.sh<d some time during that 
year. The writer scutes with a certain amoui.tof 
naivete that great delay and difficulty v/ere ex- 
perieiiced in obtaining from the rarious offices the 
necessar\ materials in regaid to a period which 
began to run seven years or more previous to the 
writing of the report. He does not, however, 
vouchsafe any reason why the preparation of the 
report was not begun earlier, or why mateiials for 
a later period, which would appear to have been 
fljore easily obtainable, and which would * 


undoubtedly have proved more interesting an 1 
useful to the general public were not collected. 
It is interesting to note that some statistics were 
ready only just before the presentation of the 
report, and the ecclesiastical department, it is 
said, remained recalcitrant to the last and sub- 
mitted no returns at all. 

In Mysore and Barodn, on the contrary, 
returns are prepared and puhli.shed with the 
utmo.st regularity. As these States make no hones 
about taking the pre.s8 into their confidence the 
newspapers are ‘ able to note and record 

the steady pngress rhat is being made 

from year to year. One wonders how 
this difference has arisen between the procedure 
of the three states. Is it because Hyderabad is 
Mahomedan and the otlier two are Hindoo states ? 
Possibly, but there is one feature in the Mysoio 
reports which discounts any such theory, and that 
is that “ compared with the population of the res- 
pective communities, the percentage of pupils of 
both sexes was 2*27 in the case of Hindoos, but it 
was 6'70 in the ca.se of Mahomfcdai>e, which shows 
that in Mysore at least, contrary to what is to bo 
found in mo.st other parts of Indi.i, the MurhI- 
mans are far in advance of the Hindoos in point 
of education.’^ 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA, 

Th3 following crj7tt?nunu/uc is issued by the 
Education Depaitment: -Toe Conference of 
Directors of Public Jnstructioti which was to have 
met at Allahabatl in December last, but was then 
postponed, will, it is hoped, assemble a.t that place 
on the 13tli February. The Conference will be 
an informal one The most important work before 
it is to cleH!’ the ground by 8 « 3 me preliminary dis- 
cussion for the preparation of plans to finance 
schemes for the improvement and extension of 
primary education. Mr. Gokhale and one or 
two other gentlemen interested in education will 
be invited to attend. 
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TUB INDIAN DIVORCE LAW. 

Mr. Ameer AH gave evidence before the Royal 
Gommiasion on Divorce and Matrimonial causes 
and made a number of important suggeations in 
relati<jn to Indian divorce. He expressed hia dis- 
approval of the provision i>f the Indian Act of 
1869, relating to Christian marriages, under 
which the jurisdiction of the Indian courts is 
confined to cases in which the mariiage was 
solemnized in India. He saw no reason why, if 
both husband and wife were residing in India and 
the oflence alleged had been committed there, the 
mere fact that the marriage was solemnized in 
England should deprive the Indian courts of the 
jurisdiction to grant relief. There was no King’s 
IVoctor in India, but under the Act it was open 
to ‘any person ’ to show cause why a decree nisi 
should nob be made absolute by reason of collusion 
or of the withholding of material facts. This pro- 
vision appeared to him less cumbersome and less 
expensive than the English procedure. It was nob 
iihirsed, as the risk of having to pay cost kept un- 
necessary ir»tervention witlu'n bounds. The right 
hon. gentleman, after alludiiig to some features of 
tlio Mussulman law of divorce .as being in advance 
of English law and tlie Indian Act, said that the 
proceedings under the Indian law were not costly 
and placed the help of the courts within the roach 
of the poorer classes. The district courts had 

jurisdiction, but decracs and oiders made by them 
were subject to confirmation by the High Coui t. 
He made the important suggestion that in the 
case of foreigners applying for a cortiticate of 
marriage before the Registrar in tbis country, the 
application should be adjourned, say, for two 
months, so that it might be duly notified and 
advertised in his native place. An arrangement 
of this sort would go far to prevent the unhappy 
marriages sometimes contracted more or less 
secretly by Indian students in this country, without 
the knowledge of their friends in India, and after 
misrepresentations as to their position, prospects, 
and family life. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC MEEtlNCS. 

Formerly the police were seldom in evidence in 
public meetings, but within the last few years, 
various enactments have been enforced under 
which police officers are now required to attend 
public meetings to take notes of proceedings and 
for various other purposes. The preservation of 
order at such assemblies, no doubt, falls within 
the legitimate scope of police duties, but while the 
policy of non-interference is generally followed in 
England and eLsewhete, the police in India can, 
under certain circumstances, r ow interfere even 
when there is no apprehension of a breach of the 
peace. It is not our present purpose to enumerate 
these special circumstances, but we shall draw the 
reader’s attention to the powers of the police in 
England with reference to this question. Some 
time ago, a Committee was appointed in England 
to corisider the duties of the police at public meet- 
ings and we are informed by the Jnstice of t?ie 
Peace that the Committee arrived at tbe conclusion 
that “ for themselves they preferred the policy of 
non-interference with ordinary political meetings 
although they recognised that on exceptional 
occasions it might become necessaiy to station 
police inside a meeting for the purpose of main- 
taining Older.” The legal position of the police at 
such meetings was thus enunciated by the Com- 
mittee. So far as the police are r.on(;erned, the 
legal position is as follows : — 

It is a policeman's duty tu eject trespassors from 
private premises; qua private citizen, he may, should 
he think fit, law I Lilly assist the occupier in ejecting them 
if requested to do so. Similarly, in the case of public 
meetings on private premises, he may, but need not, 
carry out a chairman’s directions. On the other hand, 
it is a policeman's duty ' to keep the King's peace.’ Ho 
may, and indeed, ought to, intervene in the case of an 
actual broach of the peace. He may arrest, without a 
warrant, a person whom he sees committing such a 
broach ; and even if ho has not seen any such breach 
actually committed, he may arrest without warrant a 
person charged by another with having committed 
such breach, if there are reasonable pounds for appre- 
hending the continuance or an immediate renewal there- 
of. 

^ 
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SANATORIA FOR CONSUMFTlTBg. 

A Government order has been issued on the 
question of establishing one or rnoie Sanatoria 
for consumptives in the Madras Presidency. The 
Oommittee appointed to report believe that the 
mortality from phthisis in India is considerably 
higher than in England and point out three 
directions in which action should be taken to 
bring the disease under con*irol, namely : (1) 
treatment of comsuniptives in well-equipped 
institutions and (2) supervision of dwellings or 
homes of such persons, fn regard to the former 
the Committee recommend (1) that a hospital 
primarily for advanced cases of consumption 
should be open in or near Guindy or Pallavaram. 
(2) That each district headquarters hospital should 
be provided with small phthisis wards and (3) for 
the treatment of less advanced cases the establish- 
ment of a Sanatoria in or near the following 
places : — (1) Coimbatore or Dindigul, (2) a site to 
be chosen in Northern Circars, (3) Madanapalle in 
Cuddapah District. The Government estimate 
that the initial expenditure would go considerably 
over 3 lakhs and are not prepared to sper^ large 
sums on a special consumptive hospital which they 
do not think would be largely used. Having regard 
to the funds available from public subscriptions 
to the King Edward Seventh Memorial and other- 
wise they consider that the following are the 
measures which call foi present adoption: ( I ) Estab* 
lishment of a sanitoriuni in the southern part 
of Presidency at or near Coimbatore as consump* 
tion appears to be most prevalent in south-west- 
ern districts ; (2) Erection of temporary phthisis 
wards in a few specially selected district head- 
quarter hospitals; (3) grant of assistance from 
public funds to the sanatorium which various mis- 
sionary societies propose to erect at Madanapalle. 


MEDICAL IN8FBCTI0N OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

It is a matter of regret that very little or no 
attention is paid to this important subject by 
Sanitary authorities in India. In England and 
on the Continent in general, close attention is be- 
ing paid to ihis question. Dr. M. Cohn in an 
article in Beilin “ Klin Woch ” of May ^30th and 
June 7th, tells us how in Germany the medictal 
inspection and treatment of school children have 
been carried out for the last ten years in 
Oharlottenburg, a populou.^ suburb of Ber 
lin. There the work of the medical Inspector 
comprises; (1) The hygienic supervision of the 
school building and school- rooms; (2) the examina- 
tion of the children on enten'ng the school; 
(3) the supervision t.f their health ; and the 
direction of hygienic measures for tlTe improve 
ment of the race. That there is ample room for im- 
provement in the above directions in the existing 
system of educational department no one will deny, 
Of course, much attention is being paid to the 
better ventilation of the school buildings, of 
late. But improvements in several places have 
not begun yet even. Jt in not enough to 
look after the improvements of tlio building 
alone. Much attention should be paid to the 
inmates as well. We will rarely find perfectly 
healthy children in the schools. Many of them 
will be found suflbring from scrofula, rickets, 
malarial fevers, ai ieraia, etc. The defects of 
eye-sight or of hearing may not be rare, 
while the diseases of the skin are too frequent. 
Borne of the diseases which the student may be 
suffering from may become the source of an 
epidemic. It is the duty of the medical Inspector 
to find out such cases and ad pot measures to 
remedy them in time, before any of them assume 
a serious form, 
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ACTION OP LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

The action of light on plants has been shown by 
Combes, a French botanist, to vary with its inten- 
sity, as well as with the age and character of the 
plant. A strong light favors the development of 
large stores of reserve material, as in the tubers 
of the potato and the root of the beet, and a 
weaker light tends instead to promote the growth 
of vegetative organs. 

SUNBURXING. 

The Lancet points out that the same effects as 
sunburning nia}^ now be produced arti6cially, by 
exposing the skin to the chemical or ultra-violet 
rays of the electric light, and in particular to the 
rays of the (luart mercury lamp. It follows that 
too much importance may he attached to a sunburnt 
face as a sign of health. The genuine sunburnt face, 
however, is a sign that its owner has been living for 
some days at least in ideal conditions of health, 
exposed to the fresh air and the sunshine. An- 
other consideration to he borne in mind is that 
sunburning is itself a proof of health, and we 
suppose that this would also hold good of the 
artificial as well as the natural bronzing. It 
means that the blood is in a healthy condition, 
and therefore able to supply the pigment which is 
necessary as a protection to the akin in exposure 
to the strong sun or the electric light or quartz 
lamp, [t has been proved that the active light 
rays of the sun stimulate the formation of blood- 
cells, and have also a good effect upon respiration, 
increasing both the amount of oxygen absorbed 
and of carbonic acid that is excreted. Animals 
deprived of nourishment have died sooner in the 
chemically active rays of the sun than in the in- 
active, the explanation being that in the former 
the activity of the vital processes being augmented 
the store of energy was soon used up. 


THI ELECTBON. 

The electron having been proven a fundamental 
part of matter and a constituent of the atom in 
every element. Dr. J. A . Crowther, of Cambridge, 
England, has made experiments to analyse the atom^ 
and find out how many electrons it contains. The 
** B ” rays of radium, which are simply negative 
electrons moving with such velocity that they 
can pass through quite thick solid materials, were 
selected as a means of analysis. These rapidly 
moving electrons penetrate the atom, and, coming 
into collision with electrons already there, are 
defiectod from their original path. Every new 
collision causes a new deflection. The total de- 
flection of the ‘‘B” particle in its passa^re through a 
sheet of material can be measured, and this makes 
it possible to calculate the number of particles 
with which it has collided. By this method, it 
was shown that the hydrogen atom, the lightest 
known, contains just three electrons, the numbed 
in heavier atoms being proportionally greater. 

WHY SBA Fisn DIB IN FRESH WATER. 

By means of experiments carried on during the 
past summer by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Professors ^Scott and White have determined that 
the gills of fishes are permeable to salts. The 
experiments consisted in making chemical analyses 
of the blood drawn from a salt-water fish that 
had been placed in fresh water, the blood being 
sampled at intervals of from thirty to forty-five 
minutes. Not only does the blood of the flesh 
become diluted through the absorption of fresh 
water through the gills, but there is an actual 
loss of salts from the body. These results are 
in harmony with those obtained by Dr, F. B. 
Summer five years ago, and explain, at least in 
part, the death of salt-water fish placed in fresh 
water, and vice versa. 
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THE SIKHS IN PATIALA. 

A memorial has b«^.en submitted to the Mahar.ija 
of Patiala on behalf of his Sikh subjects wherein 
they claim equal treatment with Mahotnodans 
and points out the service in various directions 
rendered by them to the State. The memorial ists 
observe: — “The Government, Imperial as well as 
Provincial, have given almost full practical effect 
to the claims of our Mahotiiedan brethren asserted 
in their A 11- India and several Provincial 
Memorials based on the grounds of their 
population, political importance, preceding 
sovereignty, small representation in the 
public service and representative institutions, 
backwardness in education and some other simi- 
larreasons, whichallapply tothocasoof the Sikhs of 
the Sikh States with special cogency and validity. 
We refrain from making any invidious compari- 
sons with Hindu and Mahomedan States in this 
respect, but beg only to say that taking into con- 
sideration the services, importance, political, his- 
torical and materia], of eaoh community and apply- 
ing the principle that applies elsewhere, and 
always keeping efHciency of the administration in 
mind, full and adequate justice should be done to 
the rights and claims of the Sikhs of the 
State. 

THE FIRST INDIAN COMMISSIONER. 

Dewan Bahadur Narendra Nath has the honour 
of being the first Indian appointed as Ooin- 
missioner of a Division in the Punjab. Comment- 
ing on it the Advocate of Lucknow writes : — “Lord 
Hardinge has taken the earliest opportunity to 
show that he really means to administer even- 
handed justice to all classes of British subjects. 
The Punjab Government in making arrangements 
for the vacancy that will be caused by Colonel 
Pearson proceeding on six months’ leave from 
April next passed over the claims of Dewan 


Bahadur Narendra Nath, Deputy Commissioner 
of Multan, who is one of the ablest officers of 
Punjab Commission. Relying on the promises 
made at the time of the creation of the Statutory 
service, Mr. Narendra Nath protested against 
his siipcrcossion sirid nppealed to the Government 
of India. Our thanks are due to the Government 
of India for sanctioning the appointment of 
Pandit Narendra Nnth ns Commissioner and to 
the Government of the Punjab for giving him 
the Commissionership of Lahore. Wo congratu- 
late Pandit Niuendra Nath, whom we admire for 
his independence and for his breadth of views on 
all publi<! (jiiestions on his well-earned promo- 
tion.” 

SCHOOLS Fi‘Il THE DErUESSKD CLASSES. 

* 

A meeting of the 8ot»8 of India •Order was 
hold at the OeTitr.J Hall at Adyar ^ast month 
when Ml'S, (iesant delivered an eloquent addiegs 
to the members of tnat Order and others. H. H. 
the Yu vara j of Mysore was also present. In the 
course of her speech Mrs. Besant 8ai«l : — 

The work that that Order w.is doing was one 
which deserved every encouragement and appro- 
bation. One lino of its work was the starting 
of a considerable number of schools scattered 
all over India, for the children of the depr^sed 
classes, where the elder inernbers of the town 
might help and teach tliem. Wherever there 
were schools oi' colleges cloaoly connected with 
theT. S. it was found that it was very easy to 
establish a school for the depressed classes and to 
gather the children near that school or college 
which was attended by the children of the educat- 
ed people. The eti'ect of that example was ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. Where that was done 
there was the beginning of the spirit, which would 
gradually redeem India; that work ought 
not to be the means of a mere livelihood, but 
should be the duty of the educated classes, being 
the groat question pf the education of the masses. 
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MADRAS BXBCUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The following annolincemKnt. was published on 
the 16th Janiviry*: — His Majesty the King has 
been pleased to approve of the appointnnient of the 
Hon. Mr. V. Kriahr,aswamy Iyer to be an 
ordinary member of the Exocutive’Council of the 
Governor of Fort- St. Geoi-ge, in place of the 
Hon, Maharaja Hobbili/who has resigned tliat 
office. His Majesty had also approved of the 
appointment of Mr. F. R. Sundara fyer to be 
Puisne Judge of the Madras High Oourt in succes- 
sion to Mr. Justice V. Kriahnaswamy Iyer. 

In a- George Gazette Extraoi'dinary 

issued His Excellency the Governor, after 
notifying the acceptance of the re.signation 
of the Horij the Mahaiaja of Bobhili of his seat 
in his Executive 0 )uncil, siys that he desires to 
record His Excellency in Council’s i egret at 
losing the wise counsel and wide experience of the 
Maharaja and to express his high appreciation 
of the valuable service which the Maharaja has 
done to the State during his term of office, 

THE CONGRESS CREED. 

A telegram was .sent by the prominent gentle- 
men of Poon.i, including the Hon. Mr. G, V. 
Joshi, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar, Mr. S. M. Paranjape, 
and others, to Sir William Wedderburn at Allaha- 
bad on Christmas saying ‘All Poona sympathises 
with the main object of your mission, and is most 
anxious tliat efforts be mide to restore »inity of 
purpose and life to the Indian National Congress 
— the one constitutional organ of India.’ ‘ Article 
one of the Constitution,’ the wire continues, ‘ may 
be taken as universally accepted, and formal sub- 
scription to it may be retained or dispensed with 
as may seem lit.’ This is the spirit that is 
required for the country’s cause, and we have 
no doubt it will now prevail throughout the 
country. 


THE ‘AFGHAN.’ NEWSPAPER. 

In answer to Mr. Sinha’s question in the 
Viceregal Council as to whether the attention of 
the Government had been dr.awn to the statement 
appearing in some of the Punjab papers that 
Afghan — a vernacular paper published at Pesha- 
war — was in receipt of an annual subsidy from 
the local Administration, the Hon. Mr. Jenkins, 
in reply, said the Local Government subscribed 
for a certain number of copie.s of this paper, 

Mr. Sinha : M.ay I know how many copies they 
subscribe for ? 

Mr. Jenkins : The Government of India have 
no knowledge, but I believe the amount of the 
subsidy is something like eight hundred rupees 
n year. 

India’s aims. 

Rev. J. A. Sharrock spoke at Birmingham : — 
The Indian asked for the franchise, for freedom, for 
liberty. He granted that the English were as a 
military race strong, but ho considered that, 
morally and intellectually, he was the superior. 
We had to treat these Indians with sympathy and 
kindness, to give them all the rights we legiti- 
mately could, but at the same time to protect all 
those millions of downcast and downtrodden people. 
We wanted firmness, justice and sympathy 
combined. If he asked what led to the Indian 
Mutiny they would probably say : “Greased 
Cartridges.” It was not ; it was the weakness of 
our English Generals. None of them would 
believe his regiment was disloyal, and generally 
he was the first to be shot by that regimeni;. It 
was exactly the same in our political kingdom. If 
our rulers were strong anil firm and just, and 
behaved as Christians, then the unrest would soon 
be allayed. Naturally a young rising nation, 
beginning to feel its feet, went beyond what was 
ligitiinate, and the newspapers were constantly 
filled with abuse of the English. We English, 
however, must make allowance for these feelings 
ip the rising generation, 
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’40tDIN JUBII.BB ’ OF TBB “ IKDUN MIRBOR,” 

6 Golden Jubilee of the Indian Mirror^ 
'9^e1l*knov(rn Calcutta. Daily, camo off during 
first week of December, 1910, and was cele> 
ted in a brilliant manner. Started as a 
f4^kly balf-a-century buck when journalism in 
was practically unknown except for some 
ropean ventures in that direction, the Indian 
fhWf after many struggles nnd trials, was 
uently converted into a Daily and has 
dily grown in public esteoni by the sobriety, 
ndetice and ‘sweet reasonableness* of its 
It cannot indeed be said that the 
or has been a great popular favorite, 
even when its readers differed most from 
ewp, they felt that the personal integrity 
honesty of the occupant of the editorial 
r were unimpeachable. It is no doubt a rare 
that any newspaper should be able to cele- 
taits Golden Jubilee, but much more so is it 
the conditions in which the Indian Mirror 
W had to make its way. Journalism, rightly 

t eratood, is a serious and inspiring vocation 
its traditions have been safe in the keeping of 
Worthy a representative of them asf Rai 
jii^dai' Narendra Nath Sen. 

||li address signed by some of the most notable 
monages in Bengal was presented to Rai 
|hadur N. N. Sen, from which we take the 
lowing extracts ; — 

®oa have always done your best to uphold the 
Qitfions of honouraVde journalism. You have 
P^S endeavoured with an earnestness that has 
pi^ad the admirations of friends and foes alike to 
iokote cordiality between the various races in 
1^ to instil the feeling of loyalty into the 
to guide the rising generation in paths of 
and morality, and to lead national activities 
^ truly beneficent channels, 




The following are some of thw forecasts made 
by Babu Tarini Praead Jyotiabi for the year 
1911 

♦ 

Lord Hardinge is a severe-tempered, intelligent 
and powerful personage. He is baVdwoiking and 
of vast experience. He is well aoquaintsd ’ with 
ndministration work. Unlike other Viceroys, he 
will be disinclined to commit himself toanything in 

a hurry. He likes practical woric more than s^ieenh 
or theory, niirittg liia rule, unrest in Indi.a will 
cease oi itself. 

A certain Indian politician will secure the 
favour of royalty and in hi.s ’.d.l age obtain the 
title of “ Raja.” 

Two persons of whom all Jndia is proud and 
two Bengali gentlemen who have risen to fame 

by dint of merit are likely to die. * * 

In connection with the Coronatidb/^S'd ' the 
advent of Royalty in India, which will bo brought 
about by changes in the position of the stars and ' 
planets, several boons of an unexpected kind will 
be conferred on the country,— l,ke the bringing 
back to life and human shape of the petrified 
Ahalya. Chief among the boons are the solu- 
tions of questions regarding important bound- 
aries, the partial rodims of the grievance associated 
with the Partition, mercy towards political 
prisoners, and the adoption of certain measures 
witli a view to minimise unreat of various kinds. 

The crooked way of the Chinese Parliament and 
the political policy of Japan will cause anxiety 
to the European Powers, and will, in time, be the 
source of collision between Uiidahisni and 
Ohristianity, 

The Amir of Kabul will give a remarkable 
lliistration of his abilities in connection with 
the reform of his country. 

In the ensuing summer solstice, a deity will 
take his birth in the Royal Family of ff-ngi.nd 
Under an auspicious star and in an auspicious 
moment, the great Edward Vlt is likely to be 
reincarnated, ^ 
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IIDIlUDIRPERIlLPREFERElieE. 

By 

8IR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K. C. 1. E. 

AM rejoiced to see, froin the spoecdies of 
such men as the i)ewan Bahadur P . Raja- 
rathna Mndaliar, I. E., and the Kao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholknr, and the excellent 
articles* of Professor V. G. Kale, that the learn- 
ing, the judicial and temperate spirit, and the 
powers of lucid exposition that distinguished 
my honoured friend, the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade, are still to be found among the 
trained economists of India. I am proud to 
remember that, some forty years ago, I had 
some share, as a Professor of Polititial Eco- 
nomy in the State Colleges of the Calcutta 
University, in the work of training the 
younger generation of Indian economists in 
the school of Adam Smith and of Friedrich 
last. If one may judge from the recently pub- 
lished articles of Professor Kale, that learned 
economist possesses the invaluable faculty 
probably attained by prolonged study and 
laborious research — of being able to see that, 
in a scientific controversy such as that regard- 
ing the relative merits of the rival fiscal sys- 
tems commonly known as hreelrade and 
Protection, there is much to be said on both 
sides. And from that consideration it readily 
follows that the lilxtremists on both sides are 
wrong, and that truth and safety are to be 
looked for in a medium course. 

Free Trade might be all very well for India 
if she enjoyed real Free Trade, both for her 
own traders and for foreign traders. But what 
can be said for a system, under which India 


is compelled not only to admit .lapanese and 
German and other protected and subsidised 
goods at the same nominal rate of duly that is 
a]»plied to nn[m>tected British goods, not only, 
to inflict on her own producers a precisely 
equivalent Excise duty (in order not to injure 
the “ poor foreigner”), but also to submit to 
almost prohibitive import duties being imposed 
on Indian goods ^when they are sent for sale 
to foreign markets ? 

Gn the other hand. Protection might bealP. 
very well for India, if she were fully equip- 
ped, or likely soon to be fully e(jui[>ped, to' 
supply her own needs — and if, further, she 
were in such an economie posit ion as not to ' 
need help from England in the way of cheap 
capital and skilled technical instruction. But 
in present circumstances, Protection in its 
extreme form would mean an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of clothing and of some 
other necessaries of life, and of most other 
comfort.s of life in Fndia, while it would simply' 
ruin Lancashire anfl other industrial centres in 
England, and cause the deepest resentment 
between the United Kingdom and India, the 
two most important States in the British 
Empire. 

But there is, happily, a via media between 
these two extreme courses — and that middle 
course is offered by Tariff Reform, or Imperial 
Preference. \ do not say that this middle, 
course will secure all the advantages, or that it 
will do away with all the disadvantages. It 
is obvious to every clear thinker — and the 
leading Indian economists, from the days of 
Mr. Justice Ranade to the present time, are 
clear thinkers — that no compromise can do 
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tfcat. But I think that painstaking and can- 
did fexamination of the facts of the case will 
convince every trained Indian economist that 
Imperial Preference will secure for India most 
of the advantages, both of extreme |’"ree 'frade 
and of extreme Protection, without the dis- 
advantages of either. 

For the purposes of that examinatioiu jii^l 
consider for a moment the circumsf.ances of the 
odious and iiKjuisitorial Indian Excise duty on 
the products of Indian power-looms. 'Phat is 
a tax that is incidental to the Free Trade sys- 
tem — and yet it is. admittedly, i?nj)os(Mh not 
for the sake of the j^altry re\enne it yields, 
but merely to prevent the Indian (’otton Mills 
from deriving any j)rotective advantage from 
the Customs duties imposed on the imp(nts of 
foreign and British cotton goods. Xow. il is 
quite unnecessary for me to })oiijt out to Indian 
readers the many objections to this halefnl 
Excise. 1 call it odious, because it is a tax 
that is unknown in any other country of the 
world — and one that none of tlie British s(df- 
governing colonies would submit to for a 
moment. It is a tax that is denounced by 
every Indian and by every sympathetic Anglo- 
Indian — indeed by every one excej)t the small 
knot of extreme Cohdenite 1^'iee Traihus. I call 
it incjuisitorial, for in order to enforce it.‘> le\ y 
the business o])erations of Indian manufactu- 
rers must neces.sarily be subject to thcjiKjui-i- 
tion of the undei lings of the (lovernmcnl, with 
obvious possibilities of extortion, op])re'Niori. 
corruption. I know of no jiossible excuse for 
the tax, except the futile one that it i-. neocs- 
sary for Free Tiade purposes, and that a Free 
Trade (rovernment is in powei at \Vo-lmin-tci. 

In the.^e circumstances, it, i^ imt at a!l sur- 
prising that an able and })iil)li(-spii'ited im m- 
berofthe Viceroy’.s Legislative Eoiinoil. the 
Hon. .Mr. Dadabhoy, has tahloil n molifm lot 
the abolition of this im})Ost, and when that, 
motion comes on for discussion in the Imperial 
Council, the wliole world will he ahlo to judge 
which of the three fiscal methods — Free trade. 
Protection, or Imperial Preference — i.-; the 
mo.st suited to the needs atid circiim>taiice- of 
India. 

The Free Traders must meet that motion, 
either by a direct negative — which would 
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siinj)ly perpetuate the existing evils — or by a 
])ro])osilion to aboli.sh altogether both import 
duties and Excuse duties;. The former course 
vvciiild, I think, he scandalous ; but the latter 
course^ would be even worse. For, as the 
Fiiianc'e Member pointed out this year, when 
impc^^ing extra inqiort duties, the only Free 
Tiade altc*rnali\e for Customs and Excise* 
duties i<thc* abominable* one of increasing 
the taxation 07i tin* salt of the poor rayyat 
oi on his miserable little ])atches of Innd-- 
whic'h I feel c“ertain would not be assented 
lo. eithci by tin* ( \)nncil or the (roverninpiit. 

Moieo\er, it is an iindoubted fact that 
the .abolition of the existing ( histoms-d utics 
on the impoits of manufactured goods fiom 
Proiecled countries like .hi])an, .Java, (ier- 
many, Ameiic'a, and the rest, would j)er])e- 
tuate and even incr(*ase the unfair advan- 
t.ages now possessed by the industries of 
those (‘oiintries ()\(*r Indian indusiries. One 
need not go beyond the writings of Professor 
Kale, or tin* sjieeches of the I-Ioii. Madaii 
Mohan Malax iya. the Dewan Itahadiir P. 
Jtajaratnn Mudaliar. (', i. K., the Ran Baha- 
dur U N. Mtidholkar. and other Indian e(*o- 
nomists, to obtain a clear view^ of the ha\0(‘ 
made in the indnsliial world of India by the 
Cob<‘(huntc* k'i(‘e 'J’lade system c)f giving frei* 
entry to the Indian inai'ket to the pr()te(‘te(l 
and sub^'idised goods of .lapan and other 
Ih'otectionist countries, ft is now very gene- 
rally admit tc'd. at any late in India, that it 
i< that Cohedenite Free Trade system that 
lias de.^lroyed oi' mainu'd Indian industries 
— and ihal we must get rid of that perni- 
c ion> system. I do not bcljc*vc that a single' 
noii-otlicial member of this Vicenyy's Legi^- 
l.'itixe Council will suppoit any Free Trade* 
amendment on .Mr. Dadabhoy ’s motion, for 
not one a]>]>ro\cs of Fiee Trade for India. 

On the othei hand, the Indian Protection- 
ists would demand, with unan.^werable logic, 
that the Indian Excise-duty should be abo- 
lished, and the loss of revenue recou])ed by 
incn‘asing the impojt-dutie.s on all imported 
col.lcms, Fc)i, they would point out that 
Indian industries are still in their infancy, 
and absolutely need Protection — and that 
Protecjtion is best assured by heavy duties oo 
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ali imports. This argument is, as I have 
said, unanswerable from the point of view 
of mere locjic — hut that is tiie ])()int of view 
of the doctnn<d‘i% not of the sLatesman. \ 
believe that a higli ordei’ of statesrnanshi[> 
uill he developed in the Legislative (^oiineil 
of the Vieeroy — and the slate'* man will eon- 
>idei‘ what is exjiedient and vvliat is ])rac- 
tieal, not what is merely loj^ieal. 'fhe abo- 
lition of the Indian Lxeise-diity, and the (*n- 
hanceuient of the imjiort'flulies on ail im- 
ported cottons, would undoubtedly liiiild up a 
^leat Indian col ron-industry — m itself a rnn.^t 
valuable thiiiiL;. Ihit the <-o.-l would be i;M‘at 
-that caniioi h<* denied and in my opinion 
the indirect disad\ antnees would be prohibi- 
tive. 'File cost would be oreat. in this way — 
that, which the ad\ antai>es of such ar. cxlnum* 
Protection coiirsi* would be mainly Liot en- 
tirely) confined to growers and riiamif.ict urcrs 
of cotton, the disadvantages would be felt by 
all, for all Indians are con^umel^ of cotton- 
cloth, and cotton-cloth would ceitatnly be 
enhanced iu jaice. So that it, may he doubted 
whether such extreme Protection is exj)e(lieiit- 
And it certainly is not practical, for the 
reason ^iven above, that its results would he 
Ml disastrous to ihitish industries, that it 
would be re^uirded throughout t.he Ivmpire 
IIS an unfriendly act on the ]>art of tin* 
Indian ( roveriiment — this waiuld li*ad lo lellex 
iK'tion injurious to the interests of Indian 
industry, such as the vvithdraw^■^l of capital 
iiiid of skilled labour. And, above all, it is 
quite certain that no such measure would ever 
recei\e the assent of the Imperial Parliament 
-for the Liberals wmuld ojipose it, as a bleach 
of Free Trade, and the Conservatives wuiuld 
oppose it as injurious to the union of the Em- 
pire. For, it should not, he forgotten tiiai 
when, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Parliament tacitly assented to theself- 
i^Mvernin^ I'olonies settinjLj up Protection, it 
was only because th(‘ Liberals at that time 
desired to );^et rid of the colonies altogether, 
while the Conservatives wen* few and pow'erle.ss. 
It is quite certain that the Liberal Pait.> in 
hie House of (Commons will never consent 
to Indian Protection in any shape or form. 


I now come to the consideration of 
the third alternative for the solution 
of that difhcLilt (juestion of the Excise- 
duty oil Indian cotton ^oods — the solution 
olfered by Imperial Preference, which I believe 
to he the only [lossihie solution compatible 
with Indian interests. I liave refused the hrst 
solution [)iopo>ed- that of abolishing simiilra- 
iiccuisly both the Excise duty on Indian goods 
and the import iluties both on British and 
foit*ii»M good.s — because, so far from improving 
the pos^iliililic.^ for Indian infant industries, it 
would h ind the trade o\er bodily to the pro- 
tected and suhsi<lised foreign importer and 
rmllier, it would deprise India of revenue that 
she cannot do without, and cannot otherwise 
obtain on h'ree 'Frade principles excejit at the 
co^t of gricsoos sidfering. 1 have also refused 
t he second solution jiroposed — that of aholish- 
inu Ihe l^xu ise duty, while retaining the duties 
both on Ihitish and on foreign imports — first 
and mainly, because it would never be assented 
to by the British Parliament, and secondly 
hecaii>e it, w'ould be an unfriendly act inju- 
rious to the working classes of England and 
Scotland. 'J'liere remains, then, the .solution 
that is offered by Imperial Preference — that 
the Indian Excise duty and the import duty on 
British and colonial g()od.s should be simulta- 
neously abolished, while the import duty on 
foil ign goods .should be retained, both for 
protect i\e and I'or revenue ])urposes. And as 
the import duty on foreign goods, if retained 
at a moderate rate, would not be sufficient 
entirely to ivcouji India for the loss of revenue 
caused by the remission of the duties on Indian, 
British, and colonial goods, the deficit should 
he made good by an export duty on raw jute — 
which is an Indian monopoly — when exported 
to foreign countries outside the British Emigre, 
it being observed that those foreign countries 
cannot jjossihly do witliout the raw jute (so 
long as the tax is not so lieavy as to permit 
of other lihres eom]M*ting), and must therefore 
unquest ionahly [lay the Indian export duty. 

And further — as the remission of the Indian 
import duties on British goods would be an 
'act of graci* on the part of India towards Eng- 
land and the rest of the Empire, that act of 
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gr^ce should receive the most substantial return 
that can be devised. Indian goods of all kinds 
— not merely food-stuffs and raw materials, 
but also manufactured goods — should obtain, 
in return for this act oi grace, a substantial 
fiscal preference in all parts of the Empire. 
For instance, there is at present an enormous 
consumption of gunny-bags and other jute 
manufactures in all our Colonies, used for 
sacks for produce and other purposes, — and 
some, at least, of this demand, which is a 
rapidly growing one, is sup])lied by the jote- 
mills of foreign protected countries. A sub- 
stantial fiscal preference would at once give the 
command of this trade to the jute-mills of 
Calcutta and Dundee. 

Now, this is obviously a solution that would 
be beneficial to India in every way. Her in- 
dustries would he enormously stimulated, both 
for home consumption and for export. The 
com])etition of untaxed British goods would 
])revent any injury to the consumer "and in 
the case of the cotton clothing of the masses, 
it would appreciably cheapen it. And this 
solution would have the additional recommen- 
dation that it would also benefit, instead of 
injuring, British industries. 


THE TWO EYES OF THE FAIR MAIDEN. 

HY 

DR SATISIICIIANDRA BANHUJEX. 

N the New Year’s Day, 1911, verily the 
bells rang ‘‘ Beace and (foodwill ” at 
Allahabad. At a Conference presided 
over by Sir William Wedderburn the Maho- 
medans and the Hindus met. I speak of the 
Mahomedans first, because they are an organised 
body and they had an acknowledged leader at 
their head. His Highness the Aga Khan. The 
Hindus are still an unorganised body, tiiough, 
now that an All-India Hindu Association has 
been established, they will no doubt in future 
be better able to act in concert. The Hindus 
who attended the (Conference came as self- 
elected delegates, each man representing only 
himself, and there was no acknowledged leader * 
at the head. But there were many good men 
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and true present at the meeting, in whom the 
Hindus at large have confidence and who would 
readily have won the suffrages of a Hindu 
electorate, if one had been in existence. It 
was in the fitness of things that in the ancient 
and holy city where three streams are believed 
to meet, the two great Indian communities 
should come together and shake hands in 
the presence and under the guidance of an 
Englishman, — a Civilian but not a ‘ sundried 
bureaucrat.' The excellent tone of the 
majority of the speeches which were made at 
the (kmferencp — many of them extempore — 
gave the fairest augury of happier times to 
come when hand in hand brother Indians all 
will co-operate for the advancement of the 
national cause. 

But what is the present s])lit due co? Has 
there always been a Hindu-Mahomedan pro- 
blem in the country ? 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan said : “ The Hindu 
and the Mahomedan are the two eyes of a fair 
maiden ; if you injure the one, you injure the 
other.” Tins is a hackneyed quotation, some 
may remark, but truth will always bear repeti- 
tion. The same thought has been given ex- 
pression to by other eminent persons, but as an 
“ old boy ” of the Aligarh (College I may be 
pardoned if I ])refer to quote the grand old 
man whom we learnt to love in our boyhood. 

From whichever standpoint we consider the 
matter I do not think we can come to any 
conclusion other than that which is so beauti- 
fully expressed in the above quotation. Whoever 
inhabits this country permanently, whatever 
may be his faith or individual peculiarities, is 
a child of the soil. The Mahomedan is as 
much an offspring of the same Motherland, 
India, as the Hindu is and they are both sub- 
jects of the British Crown. How then can 
their interests be divergent or adverse ? It 
cannot surely be to the benefit of either that 
there slioiild be a clash or a conflict. It may 
be that iny likes and dislikes are not the same 
as yours, that my tastes are different, and so 
are my ideals, that our beliefs and convictions 
do not agree. But if we find ourselves in the 
same house together and have to live, energise 
and develop the best that there is in us under 
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the same roof, how can any of us make any 
headway even individually if we be continual- 
ly flying at one another’s throats and pulling 
each other’s eyes out ? If two men are 
w.'vlking on a common highway and they begin 
to push and jostle, what hope is there of either 
reaching the end of the journey ? 

This has not been so in the past. I can 
well remember the time when Hindus and 
Mahornedans have stood side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder. Each has respected the senti- 
ments of the other, each has allowed for the 
other’s prejudices, and there has been harmony 
and amity. If the lower classes, ignorant and 
superstitious, have fallen out, the more 
respectable sections of the two communities 
have held together and have tried to control 
and restrain their misguided or violent 
brethren. Slaughter of kine has from time 
to time given rise to riots. Hut even now in 
parts of the United Provinces are to be found 
Mahomedan gentlemen and landowners who 
do not partake of beef, and there are many 
villages owned by Mahomedan Zainindars and 
partially tenanted by Mahomedan peasants 
where within living memory no cow has 
been slaughtered. As to the feeling of 
cordiality between the two communities no 
better illustration can be cited than the fact 
that the present representative of the royal 
Mughal family at Delhi did not join the 
Mahomedan deputation which waited upon 
the Viceroy .some years ago because he did 
not wish to pick a (|uarrel with his Hindu 
neighbours. 

Rut it will be idle to deny that thing.s are 
not what the^ used to be or should be. There 
is a lamentable tension of feeling in many 
quarters and friction has not been infrequent. 
What is much to be deplored is the fact 
that the respectable Mahomedan is no longer 
everywhere friendly to the respectable Hindu. 
It is possible that several causes have contri- 
buted to this alienation of feelings. I propose 
briefly to examine one or two of them. 

It is a matter of deep gratification to all of 
us that education is making rapid .strides 
amongst our Mahomedan brethren and that ii) 
point of culture many of them can give 
points to their Hindu countrymen. A growing 


sense of fitness for high offices has given rise 
to a desire for employment under Government. 
Thus has been generated in the average mind 
a feeling of jealoinsy as against other competi- 
tors in the field. I believe, however, the 
nobler IMahomedan mind will before long be 
able to rise to a higher level and to recognise 
that a mes.s of pottage is after all hut a poor 
recom})ense for the demoralisation that attends 
a succumbing to present t(‘inptation. It is a 
happy sign of the times that our young men 
promise to be more self-reliant than their 
fathers. It is therefore quite likely that in the 
course of a few years the number of Hindu 
candidates for (rovernment service will sensibly 
diminish, and the Hindus as a body will not 
grudge to their Mahomedan brethren the 
lion’s share of the loaves and fi.shes that are to 
be liad. When this happens, the tension of 
feeling will be considerably reduced. 

What c<)m])licntes the situation is action 
.sometime.s taken by officials in authority which 
gives currency to the idea that the Govern- 
ment is taking sides. Everyone knows how 
when a high-placed English official talked of 
his ‘ Mahomedan wife,’ some ignorant Maho- 
medans of low class were actually led to think 
that there was such a woman in existence, 
who was all-])owerful at the headquarters and 
upon whose siq)port and protection they could 
counf. It is not the Executive officer alone 
who is responsible for a lot of mischief, some- 
times .Tudicial offi(!er.s also must come in for a 
part of the blame. The Allahabad High Court, 
for instance, has ruled that a local custom^ 
against the slaughter of kine cannot be up- 
held, and that a Mahomedan is consequently 
settled to a declaration that he is entitled to 
butcher cows where the thing has never been 
done before and where the popular .sentiment 
is entirely oppo.sed to it. Public policy is an 
attractive phrase, but it is not easy to deter- 
mine the limits within which it may be 
allowed to control or modify local or tribal 
customs. A declaratory decree is a discretionary 
remedy, but it is easy to confound ?irbitrari- 
nes.s with arbitrium. The decision above 
referred to may be right as a pronouncement 
upon an abstract question of law, — divested of 
all flesh and blood, — but it cannot be denied 
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that it has seriously handieapiied many well- 
meaning District ()ffi(iers in tlieir efforts (o 
maintain order wiiliiri their jurisdiction, and 
that it lias in some jilaces actually led to rio(. 
Only the other day in Alialiahad at DaN-iganj, 
which is a fjii/irtcr on the hanks of the (janges 
inhabited juincipally by ILindus and where no 
cows have ever been publicly slaughtered, an 
attempt on the part of a Malmmcdan to 
butcher a cow was sought to be supported by 
reference to the Ifigh (^)urt decision, and the 
District authorities ultimately succeeded in 
averting a riot with much difh<Milly. Ihit. 
U})on the Hindus appealing lo the ?piritual 
head of a large section of the Mahoinedan 
community in the city. Ik* at onc(* i-anu* to 
their rescue, said that no cow should b(‘ 
slaughtered at Daraganj. and himself toot 
])Ossession of the animal which was awaiting 
the butcher's knife and t Ini'* (d tcct ual ly . a\ ed it. 

An instance like this goes con»'bisi\cly to 
prove that the better sense t)f fee leadcis ot 
the Mahoinedan community is entindy in 
favour of tolerance and conciliation, h'.veiy 
Hindu and every Mahornedan who gives any 
thought to the matter IS fully coiniuced that 
the extent of the common platform iijion 
which we can work together for tin* common 
good of all is very large, and that the longer 
we work upon r,his common platform the larger 
it will grow. No responsible Hindu wishes 
wantonly to oft'end the sensibilities ot the 
Mahoinedans, and no responsible Mahoinedan 
wishes wantonly to olVend the sensibilities of 
the Hindus. If proper ( onciliation Hoards 
were constituted and were permittial to work 
in the right spirit, there is e\eiy leason to 
hope that harmony would he re-established 
It should not be [orgotten that in the lower 
strata of the Mahoinedan population there is a 
lot of inflammable inabmiid, the ‘ dvnami<* 
force’ (if I may borrow a very e\])res*^ive 
phrase from a Mahoineihin leader) tinderlving 
which was much in evidence in lHo7. A. D., 
and which material, if it once c;dches fire, will 
become uncontrollable. It is to the intere.st 
of everybody, therefore. b(db the rulers and 
the ruled, that the said material sb *uld be 
protected from lire. 
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There it- no good in disguising the fact that 
the Hindu-Mahumedan problem, as it is called, 
cannot he solved by eitliei’ the Hindus or the 
Malioniedans, so long as tlie (lovernmenl does 
not co-o)»erale with rbcm and assist them in 
solving if.. The (lovcrnnKmt has to hold the 
balance e\en bctw(*en the two communities 
and gi\e each the beiietit of a little plain 
speaking (if nothing worse) every now and 
tiien. If this plain s[)(*aking be administered 
for the benefit of one community alone, or if 
in any other way. favour be shown to the other 
community, the best-meant efforts of the 
leader> of both <'ommunit!e> will fail and it 
will lie impo>.''ible to heal the breach. I’lie 
rcaM)!! why there i,> S(^ much feeling about the 
Miles and regulalioiis framed for election 
to tin* Legi>la(i\e ('oinicik^ is that the non- 
Mabom(‘dans are smarting under a sense of 
unfair treat inenl. Let the (luvernment by its 
act^ and profes.sions convince the public that 
fair play is its motto and it will allow full scope 
for the self-reabsalion of each section of that 
public, and we shall tind that the different 
communities will <jMcoV(‘r in no time that the 
realisation of each is to be accoin[)lisbed by the 
realisation of all, and that there can be no 
true advance till the part, sinks in the whole 
and the wlmle is duly correlated to all its parts. 
Then vvill the l\v(> lustrous eyes of the fair 
maiden beam with life and light, and all secta- 
rian and racial and provincial ipiestions will be 
sol\ed in the birth of tin* united Indian 
nationality. 

I will conclude with anot I kt quotation from 
the Hon’ble Syed .Ah Imam. Speaking at 
('ambridge in 1909, Ibis well-known patriot 
said : — 

The HtHitanaii aggroaMvencss which is rampant in 
our Ijind is the great danger to the country and all 
tlion'^htful Indians ought to put their foot down upon 
it, for the <lnngci- is not ho iiuuh Irom without a8 from 
witl.in 'lalieimahniN and Hindus ought to recognise 
that ttiev should he Indinns flr^t and MahoinedanH and 
Hindus aficiuvards ..If in the coming Reforms an iron 
wall is riised hetweem Hindus and Musalmans, there 
would l)e an ever-lasting sacrifice of nationality ; nor, if 
ibw i.*. claimed tint Vf tihoinedans sliould have ascendancy 
over the Hindus, could such a claim be accepted. 
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India and the General Election. 

nv 

" AN INDIAN RESIDENT IN LONDON.” 


II K inoRl ohaiat'terislic feature of the 
modern Western democracie.s to con- 
centrate theii- attention solely on the 
problem of .social reform af home. 'J'he ideas 
siiooested by this phrase in India are totally 
unknown in Western (*<)untries, with whom 
social reform means sm*h a re-adjustment of 
the economic forces of so-iety, as would seeme 
as far as possible initial e(jaality for startini^ 
the stru^sfle (d‘ life to each citizen. The in- 
crejisin^ complexity of workintj men’s life to- 
day exposes them not oidy to premature ex- 
haustion, butalso to accideiil.al invalidity. And 
the problem of the day in all dernociatic 
coun-tries is to lind means for carryiti^- into 
effect these plans, 'rhus occupied at home, if 
any of these democraci(^s happem lo be the 
rulei’.s over other distant, alien races, and Ik* c(»n- 
fronted by im[»eria] jaohlem.-! of j^reat variety 
and comj)lexil.y, they will prove them'^c*! V(‘s 
constitutionally incapable of j)rononnciiJt^ upon 
these })Voblems for lack ofsidlicient knowlcdoe. 
When, tlierefore, a sludent of the im))erial 
policy of Great Britain comes to study the 
issues U}) 0 !i which election.s fiu' the supreme 
legislature are foaeht and won, he finds slrati^^u* 
li^ht thrown nj)on imperial jn’ohlems. At first 
sitrht these issues seem to he of a ]»m'ely loeal 
character, and. at be^t. of temporary im|)oit- 
ance. If haii^land’s ernpiia* consi>le(l only of 
self-;c^mveinirio colonies, ‘-uch local is'^ues could 
not IniNe been taken excej)tion tn, Iml a'^ th<* 
general policy of a \ast dependemy takes its 
tone and direction entirely from tlie Supierne 
(rovernrnent of Great Ihitain, it is not stir- 
prisinj^ that these issues, local ainl temporary 
as they are, affect materially rrrany, not to say 
all, imperial problems. At no other elections 
in the ])asL could the immediate issues be .said to 
have involved f^reater f-onstitut’orial dilemma, 
and yet seem so essentially local. A careful 
scrutiny of the issues at the last, memorable 
election, howK^Ncr, will reveal beneath this 
superficial crust far-reachini^ results which will 


visibly alter Ehiolish policy in the future, and 
which will cori’espond in their ultimate impor- 
tance to the nrasity of the constitutional prob- 
lerr* of to-day. 

Let us take the (piestion of the House of 
f.ords. By universal consent thi.s wa.s the pre- 
dominating issue of the last election. After 
three (juarlers of a eenlury's retrogression, or 
oh.-truelion, i he British democracy seems to 
have made up its mind to cui'tail the ])()wer of 
tlie con.ser \ ativ(* element of the constitution. 
The reasons foi this pionounced decision of the 
democracy are not far to seek. 'J’he Ifou.se of 
Lords has of late developed irrore ami more a 
partisan s])irit. Within the last (wo j^enera- 
tions they liave npj)osed every measure of a 
[rroi’r-essive character. Instead of remaining; an 
imh'pendent, impartial Gharnher considering 
every measure seid u]) to it without any pre- 
conceived notiorjs, tiny ha'e identified thein- 
sehes with one political party. It is curious 
to note tlrat even those peers created by the 
Liberal Go\ernment are, themselves or their 
d(‘scer}dants, espousing one party ordy. This 
.seeming anomaly is easily explained, when we 
l«>ok to the exjrariding l.iberahsirr of to-day. 
'raking the ])i()l)iems of soc'ird reforrrr serjou.sly 
to heart. Mie Liberals are adojrting a financial 
policy, w'hi(*h, Irowever just and urgently need- 
ed for removing tire chronic e\ i’is of English 
society, do yet accentuate, class distinction, 
'riiere are creeping into the new polity some 
trew' cam>ris of taxation, tin* rrrost important 
of whicii laxe.s su]>erlJuous wealth in order 
to impio\(* the condition of the deserving 
j)Oor who^e toil had earned this wa^allh. It 
is theiefoit* no altruistic principle which in- 
llm*nces the so-called I'nionisl party to-day. 
It is rnfher the strong instinct ol' self-preserva- 
tion whi(*h animates both the.se parties and 
which in pn»pr)rt.ion to its strength causes the 
bitterno.'-s of flu* struggle. 

'riie bulk of the [fnionist jrarty consists of 
ri<'her chi.s.ses. and as the Lord.s are at the 
head of these classes, it is not surprising to see 
them leagued with the ]»aity wldch promises 
to save their jmises, and ])Xii off'.social reform. 
Out of an a.ssembly of (130 peer s only 70 are 
truly Liberals. When once they had em- 
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braced the doctrines of a ])arty they forgot 
their usual discretion, and opposed, mutilated 
or defeated any measure which came from the 
Liberal Grovernment. The cry for fair ])lay, as 
raised by the Liberals was, therefore, more 
than justified. Seeing, however, the increasing 
strength of democracy, the Lords, in order to 
balk popular vengeance, made protest:itioiis 
for reform. They said they would abandon 
the hereditary ])rinciple, and would determine 
the composition of their House by tlie elective 
principle. But the ]>eople knew what the fate 
of Lord Torpicham had been. An elected peer 
for Scotland, that nobleman, in one of his oc- 
casional twinges of conscience, liad voted for the 
Budget of Mr. Lloyd Cfeorge, and was there- 
fore, not elected for the next Parliament. The 
Reform as [imposed by the Lords meant the 
destruction of even that small minority in the 
House which are still true to the Liberal 
principles. Authentic reports of the highly 
partisan spirit of the gilded chamber like this 
determined the fate of Lords at the polls. The 
country’s verdict was decisive. It remains to 
be seen if it is final also. As Kurope waited in 
1832, to see what the Commons' House would 
be likje after the Reform Act, so does all the world 
wait to*day to see what the victorious [larty 
will do now. It is yet probable that the 
Lords may make one last stand ; that the 
King may hesitate to create six hundred •j)eers 
at a time. In the uncertainty of the British 
Constitution, ordinary reiriedies for such a 
deadlock are ill exhausted, and the future is 
pregnant with strange jiossibilities. 

The moral, Imwever, of this momentous 
struggle of Democracy against Aristocracy, is 
obvious on the surface. Besides the local 
importance of the question there is also an 
imperial side. It is an open secret that the 
Veto of the I^ords was the one main obstacle 
in the path of Home Rule for Ireland. That 
unfortunate land after innumerable vicissitudes, 
after experiencing every change of British 
policy, is to-day on the eve of her final triumph. 
It is for that reason that organised obstruction 
as initiated by Parnell is exchanged for 
sympathetic coalition by Redmond. But yet 
who knows what future awaits these martyrs 


of patriotism ? The Lords may still retain 
enough of their crumbling [lower to thwart 
Redmond ; or the English ministers may not 
be so resolute for the sake of Ireland, as they 
have been in the cause of Social Reform at 
home. Such double-dealing is not unknown 
in the political history of England. But 
whatever may be the fate of Ireland — and we 
have every reason to feel hopeful if the signs 
of the times are not treacherous, her history 
will remain a living lesson for India. What 
Ireland did yesterday India may be (tailed upon 
to do to-morrow. ( ^institutional agitation 
ma} take diffei ent forms with the needs of the 
day. And even if the Lords' jiower be crippled, 
India may be sure that she will have to 
wage a long, bitter, hard fight against 
vested interests or jirejudice. So far, 
it is a rnnlier of congratulation that the 
Lords have not troubled themselves about 
Indian affairs, simply because India has re- 
mained beyond tlie pale of Party [lolitics. But 
sooner or later Indian interests are bound to 
be identified with the doctrines of one of the 
great parties of the State. No sane person in 
India thinks of a forcible separation from Eng- 
land xirider any conditions, at any time. The 
national evolution of India is certain to follow 
the lines of Irish evolution, for there is a far 
greater resemlilanee between the situation of 
Ireland and India than between India and the 
colonies. And, therefore, exertions made by far- 
seeing Indians in this direction, whicli must be 
ultimately ado]>led, will not be wasted. It is 
no noble spirit of pride for the empire which 
has already inanifested itself in the utterances 
and behaviour of ^•»me F<]nglishmen towards 
Indians, but a mean and sordid spirit of class- 
preservation. which deludes its victims as well 
as the world with the pompous, but mistaken, 
name of Inqierialisin. Against this India will 
have to war ; and to do so successfully, she 
must seek an alliance with that great historic 
party in the State, individual members of 
which have already extended their syinjiathy 
towards lier iirst exertions for freedom. 

This was the most predominant issue of the 
last election. In its magnitude it obscured 
all others, which were put forward by the los- 
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incr party, those, in other words, who wished to 
deflect the attention of the electorate from the 
House of Lords and tlius to save that venerable 
body that ignominious fate which a triumphant 
democracy smarting under a sense of j)re\ious 
wrongs would not fail to mete out. The most 
important of these issues was the agitation for 
a change in tfie 'i'ariff policy of the (iovermnent. 
'Jdiis is an issue which has been presented to 
tlie country for tlm'e times in succession 
and been rejected each time decisively : 
hut yet it is one which is not finally des- 
troyed, and . we may reasonahly apprehend 
that the party which fii>t floated it will make 
one last endeavour to recover it from the sand- 
banks where it has stranded, as soon as that 
party comes to j^ower. It is, inoreover, one 
in which not only (ireat Hritain, but the whole 
empire as such is interested, the empire 
perliai)S more than Kngland herself. Kver 
since ‘Mr. Halfour accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Ohamherlain from the Cal)inet because 
the two could not agree on the fiscal ])olicy, 
the fortunes of this problem ha ve varied im- 
mensely, but in all flie literature on the subject 
it is dilticult to discover in what way theTarilT 
Reform of the Unionists would affect India, or 
for the matter of that, tlie whole empire. 
kTom the nature of the case itsell’, apart from 
the thrice-re])eated verdict of the industrial 
centres, it is obvious that for l^aiglaiid herself 
it would be highly injurious, at the present stage 
of her manufacturing life, to try to remodel 
the fiscal policy. Even in the milder form of a 
colonial Preference and internal Imperial Free 
Tiade, the ])olicy of Protection would only 
make the poor man’s bread dearer. k'<»r even 
if the colonial food-sluffs are <*harged lower 
duties than the foreign goods from Fun»pe, 
we must not forget tiiat the cost of transpoit 
and insurance is much greater for the mon* 
di.stant colonies than to the nearer foreigner, 
and that, therefore, if a ])referential policy 
were to be ado})ted, it will unmistakably 
enhance the cost of living in Kngland without 
in any way benefitting the colonies. If it was 
designed as a bait for winning over the 
colonies to their side, the Imionist leaders will 
find themselves sadly mistaken. Thus, the 
13 
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chief aim of Tariff Reformers - to make Kuglaiid 
.self-sufTiciiig in tinie of war — will he frustrated 
by the immediate disad\aut!igcs residtiiig from 
that policy. (\3nsid(*ring from Ihe Indian jioint 
of view a protectiv(^ policy of some sort does 
indeed seem desirable. Indbi is just emerging 
from the purely agricultural stage, and has 
begun to take to maniifactuie. d’r) acclimatise 
the industries aheady slai led, and to encourage 
those which though physic.dly suited to the 
lain! cannot yet hop(‘ to thrive in o])en com- 
petition, T^iotection ni Picference will he 
highly <lesirahle. It will he imposj-ihle within 
the limits of an .article e\(*ii to outline ;i scheme 
of protective tariffs for Indi.an prodnets. Oflhis, 
however, India m.ay he sure th.it no kbiglish 
statesman, laheral Free-Traderor Unionist Tariff 
RtTormei, would dare to protect her industries 
at the cost oF kaigland, and that is why we do 
noLliml any ])lace for India in thi'T.aiiff RiTorm 
S(‘hemeofMr. Uhamberlain or Mr. Ralfour. 
They think India will remain the jiroducer of 
raw maieri.als only and could n(*\er hojie to 
heconn* a good manufacture. If India thinks 
otherwise, if she wants to give the lie to this 
doctrine of territorial division of labour, she 
will have to wait till she gets complete internal 
autonomy. 

These were the issues of any importance 
at the last, eleidion. Kach gM\e risi* to an 
infinite v.*iriet,y of discussion, ;nid, in such 
discussion, ;ij>pe;ired in dilferent lights. There 
were some r)ther side issues Transparent 
Tory (lodges” as they were called by their 
oppommls. (diief among these was the 
suggestion for introducing a Ihdcrcndiirn as a 
I (unedy in case of deadlocks helweeii the two 
Houses. I)(*si(l(‘S t.he {*,\pcns(* it would involve, 
it was a foreign imdliod, sullicient re.ason in 
.any ca.se lor its n‘jectii)n by .lohii Rnll. 
There is, however. on(‘ f(‘ature of this 
election which cannot l)c thus ciutly ])as.sed 
over. That was (he so-call(‘d nunoiistrance 
ag.ainst American Dollais dictating to b’nglish 
Parliament. A des|)erate move to win the 
game, this card proved unworkable. As 
Indians, however, this side-light on English 
statesmanship interests us more than even 
the most important issue ,at. the election. 
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It was the meanest subterfuge of a haflied 
party to try to stir up racial animosity between 
the Celt and the Saxon, as if tlie Irish were 
not British subjects, and as if tliey had no li^ht 
to work out their own national evolution. For, 
who were the Americans that eontrilmted to ]\Ir. 
Kedmond’s fund ? Pros|)erous sons of Irish 
peasants who had tied from tlnur mothei- 
country to save theii* families from beoo;,ry or 
starvation. And a philoso])her statesman says 
they were Americans, and as sucii. foieij^ners ! 
He appealed to the vulgar instincts of the 
electorate, but thanks to the noble prineijdes of 
Liberalism, even amon^ijthe masses of En^bsh- 
inen, the cry has been a cry in th<‘ wildern(‘ss. 
Hat wliat is India to infer from that ? 
India wants her interests to lu' id(*nlical with 
those of the em])ire, and t,o ])articipate in the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon rat'c. 'Flie not(* of 
sympathy towards Indian aspirations is hear<l 
from the liigliest ofiicial io tlie lowest. Hut 
may we not suspect that this sympathy is only 
skin-deep; that when we are able to ^tand on 
our own legs in the constitutional struggle, will 
not the cry he. raised, “ Down with the lhackies, 
we will not be governed by Indian rup(*es 
These are serious and not ungrounded doubts ; 
but a personal exj)erienee of t he Hritisli public 
during a campaign ^hovvs that t.hougli interest- 
ed sections of the Hi itish public might raise 
theciy, the large masses are too fully jx^rmeat- 
ed by the genuine spirit of democracy not to 
stand by us. 
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all who try to follow current events in India, and they 
are sure to And a ready sale.” —T/if F nip re. As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., 4, Sunkurama Chofcty 8t., Madras. 


THE SORROWS AHD JOYS OF EVOLUTIOH 

BY 

THE UEV. JOHN PAOE IlOPPS. 


^V()Lt;t 


iTION, sirtjply stated, is the passing 
from one grade of life to anotlier. 
'fliis proc(‘ss w(‘ rightly associate with 
Nat (lie's ceaseless efTort to increase and retine 
her gains- and ours. Ihit she makes us pay 
a heavy ])n\*e. Do not jaetend that she does 
not, for the recognition of the price and the 
willingness to pay it may be a vital part of 
Die gain. Ves, ‘ gain for ‘ the Sorrows of 


Evolution’ aie 
worth it: and 
is not so mucli 
with tlie race. 


hirt]i-]»angs, and the result is 
remendier, too, that evolution 
coiiceriied witli individuals as 
The individual may have to 
pay, hut till* race will gain. And yet there are 
sorrows of e\olution wliieh, endured by the 
individual, are the individiiars gains, as we 
shall see. 

Lowell acutely said tliat nothing is more 
natural for people whose education has been 
neglected tlian io sjiell evolution witli an 
initial * r.’ 'riiat. is true, hut t Inm it S(‘ems to 
follow that Nature's education has also been 
neglected, for there i^at all events the simmer 
of revolution all along the line of lier processes 
of evolution. Slie may he without ‘haste,’ but 
slie is also ‘ without u'st,' and so are we. 

A enrions story is told of a wonderful boy 
in Texas who heals the lowser and his divin- 
ing rod, inasmuch as he can locate minerals 
and oil hy sight. ^he story says : 

Ho, lii-Nt aRcortained his! j)owor in this direction when 
cightoc‘11 jc.'irs old. At that time he was torn up bodily 
in an iron foundry by getting caught in the machinery, 
and thcreafU*!- was unnhlc tn work in that buHinesR 
owing to the intense painH he Huffei ed while near iron. 
Since that t'lne he luiR discovered he can locate oil and 
the metals named above by the different pains he Buffers 
and the amount of the deposit by their severity. 

Read as a jiarable, it pretty accurately sums 
lip ihe jiriee we have to pay for our develop- 
ment and education, the ])rice rising as the 
higher grades are reached. Walt Whitman 
looked with longing ujion the contented 
animals, tie thought he could live with them, 
‘ they are so placid and self-contained.’ He 
said : 
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They do not sweat and whine about their condition / 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins ; 

They do not make mo sick, discussing their duty 
to (lod. 

But one could hardly maintain that self- 
knowledge, remorse and aspiration are 
lapses, or that they are not woidh the price 
we have to pay for them. Paul, in Ids iiery 
way, tells us how this evolutionary process 
on the hii^her reaches of life looked to him. 
He takes up tlie survey where Whitman ends. 
He admits that before Law came l.(^ was 
‘ alive’ : he [laid no attention to either conM*i- 
ence or soul ; but, with the knowledot- of t he 
Higher Law came the consciousness of sin : 
and then sin came to life, and he ‘died.’ Hut 
that was not his misfortune; it was his 
tiium])h ; for, as he said, (he Law is holy and 
righteous and i^ood : and, (houuli, in his 
misery, he cried, ‘ O wretched man that I 
ami who shall deliver me from tiiis cadaver?’ 
He could say, in his excellent kiiowledije of 
what had hajipetied, ‘ 1 am crucilied with 
Lhrist : and the life I now live in the llesh 1 
live by the faith of a son of God.’ T’he distress 
and sorrow he would have endured a million 
times over for so ^reat an u[)liftiri^. Ihit 
Paul understood ; and the vast majority only 
suffer. 

VVe look before and alter, 

And pine for wliat is not : 

Our Hincoreat laughter 

With Home pain is fraught . 

Our Hweetest songs are those tliat tell 
Of saddest thought. 

It is inevitable if life is to be a march and 
not a louii'^e. Kvolution involves loneini^, 
aspiration and discontent : and beyond these, 
there is always the ])rice d’here is no other 
way, apart from miracle, and there could he no 
true evolution with miracle. Kvery experi- 
ence is a point of knowledge, and every emotion 
is a deeper and more coinjilex development of 
consciousness ; and it is consciousness that 
forms character, not necessarily j^ood at first, 
but still charaetor ; and it is thus that man is 
‘ made a living soul.’ An ancient thinker 
truly said, ‘ Jfe that increaseth kno\vledg;e 
increaseth sorrow ; ’ and a modern thinker, in 
perhaps a similar mood, said that ‘ where i^no-, 
ranee is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ’ — a very 
doubtful assertion, for bliss is never the true 


standard of value on the intellectual plane. 
But, as a £(eneralisa,iion, it is true that an 
increa.se of knowledge is usually an increase 
of sorrow. 

It is told of a yoiin^ ^irl from Shoreditch 
that on her return from her country fortnight, 
the well-meant treat t*iven hy ji mission to the 
poor, she lay awake all night crying, lament- 
ing h(‘r lo.-s of the sweet glim])seof heaven, as 
contrasted with her Shnreditcli hell. Was 
that glimpse good for her ? Was it worth this 
misery and these tears ? 

'I’hat might stand as a homely hut vivid 
epitome of the history of the evolution of the 
human race. Kvery fresh glimpse of know- 
ledge creates dissatisfaction with past and, 
])rescnt, and excit-i's anxiety or breeds despond- 
ency concerning the unattained, the longed- 
for, the ideal : and this must be so at every 
stage T'h(‘ ox is content, and excites the 
envy of Walt Whitman, but man is 
SH'Jdod oVr »vith tlio palo cast of thought. 
t.And yet. is not the sorrow a jiaii of 
he proces'^ ? (Vmld we understand, really 
understand, life without it? And, in truth, 
if he who increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, is it not (piite as true that he who 
iiicrcMseth sorrow increaseth knowledge? It all 
helps consciousness and character; and what 
is that hut evolution and life ? 

T’he Old 'reslanient traces all hiimair misery 
to kiJowle<lge -to the eating of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil : and a very curious 
story it is, especially in this-- Unit the serpent 
or Satan plays the most creditable ])ar-t in that 
ipiaiiit drama, ft is perfectly true that the 
eating of the fruit of this fiitefu) tree helps to 
make men as gods, and tlie serpent knew it, 
and played up to it. It was the gods who 
desired to keej) man down, and who, when the 
secret was won, planned his ruin. Make of it 
wliat. we will.lliat Is the essence of the legend. 

Kober-t Buchanan, in Iris really wonderful 
hook, ‘The Devil’s Lase,’ makes him tell the 
story of the Kail, and take credit for it. hlvery- 
where, he sai<l, the Lord 

Crush’d like, shells the worlds Ho made, 
and he it was who pitied, and pitying 
rebelled. 
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‘ Tlu!!! He Ntriiek me with Hih li^litningH, 

Mo and many I<-sht*r aiigohs, 

Who III piiy and compahwioji 
Kclio’d my |>roU‘.sLing cry. 

Kalliiii^ Uiruii^li Uk* ahy^s, hi* mu lied the 
earth, ami, mocki'd liy Iteaveu, in* coii.^pire<l to 
make man ‘ kiiow anil suH’er,’ lo reach the 
stature of tlie angels, rather than he happy 
like the heasts. 

lie telh> how lie .succeeded in the blissful Kdeii. 

'I’iu'll 1 hiiw tlio forlil dllVOIl, 

Krom tins goldfii iJaUss ol Kdi'ii. 

Iluntod, wliilc I wept lor piLy, 

Hy the liloodhoiind- Angol, Doath. 

A painful .stoiy hut Ihllowing .sLraiii;ely in (he 
track of the record ol (iene.''is. Jhit (leiiesis 
needs supplementing hy history and e.xperi- 
eiiue. 

Paul, who was a keen evolutionist, tells us 
that ‘ the whole cieatiun,’ and not man only 
‘groanethand travaileth in pain together (with 
us) until now'; but the pains are birth-pangs and 
not the jiains of death, lie understood it. 
All things were to him, woiking togidlier for 
good, so that lie saw the whole ereation 
emerging ‘ from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of tlie chddeni of God/ 
It was ‘made sidgect to vanity’ only that it 
might emerge into the fulness of the sjdendor 
of that glory. 

The suiiows of e\oluUun, tlieii, are only the 
* growing [lains ’ of a creation being horn. 
Man himself is not created : In* is being ipeated 
and at every .stage he must needs sulfer, it 
only from loathing and longing,- shuddeiing 
at the past and anxious about the luture. Take 
a homi*ly Imt vital ca^e in point. The serpent 
in Eden and Thomas ( arlyle in iScotlaiid both 
saw the radical signilicani'e of d/o^/ie.s. Alter 
the serpent got his wey the liist they recoided 
is that tlie two jjoor tenants, Eden began to 
know, suriows and modesty, then began real 
‘Sartor Ec.^aitos’, [loor 1 1 umanity,and those lir.st 
apionsand ieaces were the beginning of half the 
troubh*s (‘f mankind and especially of woman- 
kind. Think ol the woild's anxiety about 
dress, the time spent over it, Ihe cost of it! 
Truly, weha\c juiii] dcaily fui that lir.st emerg- 
ing into cuili.satioii : and yet that humble 
apron-making was one of the greatest events 
in history, a really mighty step onward in the 
path of evolution. 


REVIEW. [February iDli. 

The same considerations apply to that other 
homely Imt eipialJy important matter, cleanli- 
ness, Mrs. Browning told us that it takes a 
soul to move a body even to a cleaner stye. 
But what a price we have had to pay for that 
soul ! and for getting out of that stye 1 There 
are millions of women to-day in civilised Europe 
who.se whole life is a single combat with litter, 
dust and ilirt, and whose only honest coat-of- 
arms would be a scrubbing-brush, a duster and 
a broom. We pay dearly for tins love of cleanli- 
ne.-^s. I'he more we attain to it, the more we 
multiply causes of annoyance. The senses, 
reliiied to a nicety of appreciation of things 
sweet aint clean, are all the more readily dis- 
tressed at the reverse. 

It is, in regard to that, as it is with music. 
On the lower stages, we may lind delight even 
in a Jew's harp or a street-organ, and our first 
introduction to any kind of English opera may 
be an event in our life : hut our musical evolu- 
tion develops nerves both for discernment and 
disgust, and these keep equal pace. So that 
we pay the price at every step, — the price of 
loss of enjoyment and of positive pain ; until, 
after Beyccuth, we may shrink a little even 
from (’o\ent Garden and Albert Hail, Is it 
worth it ? No true lover of music will answer 
‘ No/ 

Alphonse Karr, ill his ’ Uii voyage, antour 
do nicnjardine,' gives us the following curious 
instance of the sorrows of the evolution of an 
arti.st in colour : 

I was once put into prison, and really the walls wen^ 
less disiigtueahie to me than a certain chocolate tint 
witii winch they weie iccuUnned. L realise that up to 
a certain point, society has a right to put a man into 
pri.son, but 1 eaunut admit its right to eticlobe him in 

this lioiTiblo colour riieie are assemblages oi 

colours which are as false as it buiue one were playing 
a iioliii without any knowledge ol it. 

One ol the particularly annoying things about travel- 
ling IS the I'ashioij of decorating things with yellow and 
red. These colours, so vulgarly and brutally united in 
bupestrics. pruUuee iii me the most disagreeable sen- 
ballons. It often happens that, even in houses where 
I am not on lauuliar let ms, 1 have to get up in the 
middle of comersation to rearrange two antagonistic 
colours which some one has put together. 

Hut now* mount to the higher things. Consider that 
which IS the divinest in man — the emotion of love ; 
though here we can draw no initial lino between human 
beings and so calld‘ brutes.’ 

In fact, if we compare the ‘ brutes ’ with 
human beings on the lower planes, it is 
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ai pliable that love, at all events, for otlsprin<^, 
j,^ greater and liereer oh the ‘ brute' 
.‘•ide. It is Nature's way, and it is Nature having 
her way in her subtle conspiracy to get her 
work done. How cunningly she contiives her 
allurements and illusions ! How cleverly she 
i.uaxes us to care lor her new-comers ! Ah, yes ! 
Love, the divinest emotion, is largely the grip 
of Nature, to keep us at the )nil! : and our 
ecstasies are mainly <he lewards ^l‘e allows us 
lor our anxiety and our toil. d'Lc jioetry «)1 
the world is almost entirely the musical ex- 
pression of lo\e : and llic tragedies of the 
world are almost (uitirely the records of its 
thwartings, its agonies and its crinu'S. Love, 
in truth, is heavenly, but I he attempts of earth- 
ly pilgrims and strugglers to leach it, and to 
enjoy its fruits, seem often nearer akin to 
iiell. How startlingly allied are lust and 
love! and, on that mighty and [)erilous marcli 
from one to the other, what sorrows haunt us ! 

‘ I loved her,’ said the munhaer, * l)ut she 
would not be mine: so 1 killed her to 
[)revent her being anotlier's.’ What awful words 
and yet this hoiror belongs to the evolution of 
tine love and is one of its sorrows, ami the 
sorrowful journey covers all the spiritual dis- 
tance between taking the life of the loved 
one and laying down one's hde for her sake. 
What a journey ! What an edu(*ation ! What 
a price to pay even for Love ! And yet it is 
worth it : and it is the only way. And now 
from that higli vantage ground look back and 
contemplate general advance of the hunicin 
animal, from beast to man : and then recall 
that tremendous heart-searcliiiig self-analysis 
of Paul, and its culmination in the bitterest cry 
of blended agony and hope that ever hurst 
from human lips. He was conscious of ‘upward’ 
march, but the survivals of lower stages haunted 
him like an unclean gliost. ‘ 1 desire to do 
good,’ he cried, ‘but evil in me gri])s and 
cheats me : I a])])rove right but 1 do the wrong ; 
— no, not I, sin, that dwelleth in me: the 
animal beats down the man. I delight in the 
law of (rod in my inner self, but the law in 
iny members, — that wliich I have inherited 
from the lower animal stage, — drags me- 
down and brings me into captivity, and I am 
not only robbed of my joy in doing the 


good but am defrauded into doing evil. 
() wretcfied man tliat I am !’ We need not 
go into details, for the pafiietic, the tragic, fact 
cuts right through all human life. The very 
fact of human advance produces, actually pro- 
duces, sorrowfid conHiet between liigher and 
the lower; and the sinvivals of the animal 
that persist into the higher stag(‘s create lem[)t- 
atioii, excite struggle and lead to all sorrows 
of self-denial, remorse of shame or man weight- 
ed with the unduly vesture of beast. Thus, 
at every step, man lias (o pay a heavy 
price for his advancement ; and price rises as 
he advances, because every fresh attainment 
jiroduces dissatisfaci ion, conflict and anxiety. 
But, on the other hand, the advance brings 
wuth it understanding, and, if the pain is 
increased, the comprehension of it also in- 
creases ; and wn can imagine a time when the 
jimcess will ht‘ reversed, and when that which 
now produces pain will be, to the angel-inan, 
a source of interest and a true ‘ means of grace.’ 

All this is true when we pass beyond the 
[lersonal into the social and political s[)heres. 
Civilisation is the art of living together with 
mutual profit : hut what sorrows haunt the 
human animal in learning that divine art! 
At first, contiguity simply means conflict. The 
very fact that another family is near is a reason 
for jireparing w'ea])ons and [ilotting a raid. The 
social conscience is horn only of suffering, 
(iiadually, men tiud what is tolerable and whjit 
is unbearable. ‘ This do and thou shalt live^ls 
not so much a divine jiromise as a social threat. 
At first, justice is only slirinking from resent- 
ment and revenge. ►Social obligations are only 
[lersoiial compulsions. ‘ Ought’ is only ‘ must.’ 
Kvery lesson is learnt with agony and every 
step is stained with blood. Liberty itself is 
but the last stage of endless forms of bondage, 
experiments that end otdy in the intolerable; 
aiul it is the intolerable that begets the resolve 
to escape from it. All political evolutions are 
paid for in prison, on th(‘ scaffold, at the stake. 
The rebel is nearly alw-ays the truest patriot : 
the heretic is nearly always right. When John 
beheld the vision of the mighty multitude of 
hajipy spirits, clothed in wdiite robes, and with 
palms in their hands, he was told that these 
were they who had come out of great tribula- 
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It is true of nil triiunphniifc s])inls, aiid 
‘perfect tliroii^li is the true patriot’s 

way. It is true of every nation in the world, 
and it will he true of every nation yet to be 
born. Of India it must and will be true. 

But what a price, what a lon,o drawn-out 
trageily, that suggests ! The record of it miL^ht 
be that book seen by J^^zekiel : ‘ And when I 
looked, behold a hand was ]jui forth unlo nii*, 
and lo, a roll of a book was therein : and it 
was written within and without, and there was 
written therein lamentations, and inournine, 
and woe.’ 

Kven now, when we venture lo talk of ‘the 
civilised woild,’ what a mockery it seems! 
Looking upon it all as the handiwork of (iod, 
a modern poet (lin^s up his hands to Heaven, 
in indi^natii^n and (bV^ust, and cries, 

Who hIuiH judf?!.' The*' upon Thy judgment day ? 
and a inockine Humanitarian writes a book 
on ‘ Civilisation, its (.’ause and Ciiri'.* And no 
wonder. 

Blood rutiK like wino I'onI spiritH sit jokI ralo - 
The weak aro crushed in every Htrcct and lano 
lie who is generous becomes the fool 
Of all the world, and gives his life in vain. 

In the city, as in the forest, man is still 
learning; to be just be(‘aus(» he is <:fripped, to 
be pitiful because he is afraid, and to be moral 
because of earthly and other judt^ment days. 
Our political economy is only a sort of 
christened savat^ery, essentially based on self- 
ishness and the rule of the strong, am^ still, 
in a sense as terrible as ever. (Into him that 
hath shall be j^iveii, and from him that bath 
not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath, his freedom, his labour and his skin. 
The Brotherhood of Man is more than an idle 
dream. It is a prophecy from the heart of men 
and a jiledge oiven by (rod, but every inch of 
the way alonL^ wliich we ‘.^rojie or fit;ht or 
sta^trer towards it is a Via Dolorasa, the jiatli 
of sorrow, when* it is not Aceldnrna, a field 
of blood. And it seems to be the only way. 
Or look in anoilier direction at tliatnmcb- 
praised product of modern civilisation, Pal riot- 
ism. As a dream, it is sometbini^ almost 
sacred: but as a working Ihcory of national 
life it has been and is the bitterest eiie.my of 
that other dream of the Brol lierbood of Man : 
and history presents it more as a ferocity than 


as a sanctity : and even novv the survivals 
in us often make it ditficult to distinguish 
between that which wt have inherited from the 
cave and that which becomes a citizen of the 
world. 

Then, even as we advance to the ‘ green 
pastures and still waters ’ of Keligion, the paths 
and the tragedy of evolution abide with us. 
Wliat an awful sight it is, when we survey the 
march of man from Fetichisni to the Father,- - 
from the Hres of Moloch to tin* sacrifice of the 
cross, --from salvation hy shed blood to salva- 
tion through obedience, trust and love! (Iod 
ma<le man in His own image, says the Book of 
(lenesis: and ever since, man lias been making 
gods in his, — a motley crew ! But how could 
it he helped, without miracle ? and miracle 
is not admissible. A perfect revelation of (Iod 
from (fod, at the start, would have been a cruel 
kindiK'Ss: indeed, it would have been useless, 
— as useless as iMiclid or The Principia, or 
the Pharmacopreia. Man can only learn by 
experience : he must blunder over couniin^^ 
with his lingers before be can attain his Kuclid : 
lie must know his landmarks and tlieir relations 
before lit‘ can siHV(‘y Hie heavens and map 
out the movemenis of the stars: he must ex- 
perifnent his way to a knowledge of the human 
body and to the remedies for its ills and poison 
before he can ciin‘ : and, in like manner, he 
imi>t grop<* past idols lo (Iod, from .lehovah to 
theF.ather, from lire and blood to the offering of 
‘ II SAvcotiiiKl holy soul ’ 

.Vor must \\v fail to reckon the sorrows in- 
separable from moiiriling to higher things on 
dead hut Iriistcd faiths and creeds. Very 
geiiiiiiie is th(‘ misery of jiarting with an old 
trust however crude. In relation to the un- 
•seen tilings, one seems to be never absolutely 
sure and in that surrounding haze, supersti- 
tion lingers long; and parting with it i.y like 
letting go Hie one frail cord that held the soul 
to ho|)e and Hod. The malignity of the 
persei-nfor had much of real terror in it. 

* Wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?* cried 
the indignant Laban. What tlie.se gods 
were, the .story indicates in this quaint sen- 
tence. Now, Kachel bad taken the images, and 
put them in the camePs furniture, and sat upon 
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tliem and yet their loss was evidently a 
crushing grief to him, — a grief not really 
different from the loss of belief in any 
article of the ' old mediipval theology or 
any superstition of ecclesiastical magic. How 
distressful is journey out of darkness into light 
and now, what of the last ‘ scene of all, 
that ends this strange eventful history?' — 
that for which, if our hope is valid, 
all else, is but a preparation, — the spirit’s 
evolution into tlu^ unseen. 'I'o reaeh 
that blessed heaven, millions have to wage a 
life-long war with stormy seas ; and for every 
one, there is at last ‘ the valley of the shadow - 
a sorrowful ending at the best and, even 
there, who can be sun* that the struggle will 
eease ? What we call ‘ death ’ does not end 
this strange eventful history. Much will 
need to be won and to be done* on the other 
side of the hiding veil. It is ('Volution into 
the unseen, but not evoliUh'm into perfection. 
It is probable indeed that both for the best and 
the worst of us there will be |)athetic awaken- 
ings to confusion and shame. How will this 
earth life look in th(‘ light of ' tlu* all-n‘V(*aling 
world?’ What will become of all our sordid or 
cowardly little playings for safety, — our self- 
regarding habits — our tlesh-born defilements, — 
our easily besetting sins? For all we know, 
we shall be more hotly driven to cry there: 

Not that I liavo already ohtamt'd, or am already 

made perfect, but this one thing I do, forgetting 

the things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are bcfon\ 1 press on toward the goal 
unto the pri/e of the upward calling of (lod in Christ 
Jesus. 

Or, even if one were ‘ already made perfect,’ 
would there he no enleiprises for thos(* who 
were followers of him who ‘came to seek and 
to save that which is lost’? There must be 
much to do. What multitudes we send from 
earth every day, ignorant and iin])repared ! 
What haj)j)ens to the tired sti ugglers t(^ whom 
earth gave no other boon than just strength 
and time enough to earn the daily bread? — 
to the frightened and the timid ? to the 
insane? to the children ? (), hnt the strong 
children of the Father will have no time for 
palms and liarps of gold ; — lamps rather 
and ‘ the sword of the .sjiirit ’ will they 
need; and, in ways innumerable, it may 


be theirs to work harder at evolution than 
ever they did here. ‘dive me the 
glory of going on ! ’ is the cry of the really 
‘saved’ : and, in that, and not in a dream of 
bliss, the soriows of evolution may end, and 
the great joy begin. 

Already there are signs tliat this consum- 
mation may be reached. It is significant 
that here, in the very thick of tlie tight, 
much that looks like •sorrow is mU that; — 
much that looks like a j)rice is an olfering. 
What of the strange wild joy of conflict, — 
of the rehel’s slormy exultation, — of the 
martyr’s mighty rapture, — of the hunted 
reformer’s ccsta.sy ? Wliat of the cherished 
dw^elliiig upon the memory of the dead, — 
the guarding and decorating of graves? 
‘ I hav« meat to eat that ye know not of’ was 
the thrilling ery of the hungry hut happy (’hrist. 
Tis lietter to have lovc^d and lo.st than never 
to have loved at all’ is the verdict not only of 
the poet, but of tin* world. 

Then, is it not .significant also to note 
how evolution works, in the long run, to 
make ‘the survival of the fittest' mean 
the survival of the filtest to serve, to 
teaeh, io love and to he loved ? As the higher, 
the sj)iritual, evolves, the greatest of all alle- 
viations a]>pear, in a spirit of helpfulness, in 
sympathy, in that ‘ fellow feeling’ wdiieh makes 
us w'ondnjiis kirul, iu the possibility of seeing in 
a cro.ss the culmination of the human ideal, in 
the j)Ossil)le understanding of that heavenly 
ending of the (Jlirist, — the remembering hil 
mother in his misery and the'entrnsting her to 
bis disciple, tlie ])rornisc to the dying thief 
and flip l>raying for his murderers, 

‘Father, forgive tlicni,for they know not what they do !’ 
It is there we timl the meaning of the .sorrows 
of c\olnti()n ; and it is there we see tiow and 
why they will disa])])C‘ar. As the great .son 
of (rod, llurnanify, advances to that true 
Mount of \ isi()n, he wall know that on these 
higher planes of life it i.s not happiness that 
chiedy counts, but education, discipline, experi- 
ence, insight and the victory over .«eif. As 
he masters the knowledge of this, and as it 
masters him, he will disdain to conspire for 
happiness, he wull fight the good fight of 
faith, and his sorrow will be turned into joy. 
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How the United States Government 
Helps the Farmer 

By Mrs. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


ROHAHIiV no other eoniitry in ilie world 
shows such RpjirecM’ation of the value of 
agriculture in national economics as 
does the United States of America. This is 
but natural, since in that land, the great hulk 
of the wealth of the nation is in the hands of 
the farmers — not in Wall Street, which is the 
financial market of America, as readers of 
American newspapers might imagine, ft is 
the farmer who keejis the wheels of indusl rial- 
ism in motion by buying the products of the 
factories. Fn the last analysis, it is the agiiciil- 
turist whom the people witli goods to sell seek 
to attract by advertising, ('orn. wheat, oats, 
cotton and staple farm products yearly pour 
hundreds of crores of rupees into the coffers of 
the tillers of the soil — crores that the farmers 
are not reluctant to spend — thus keeping money 
in ready circulation in the l/ind of the Stars 
and Stripes. The manner in which the roots 
of the plants burrow down into the rich .soil of 
the United States and produce crojis that 
immediately turn into gohl, is almost ah*he»ni- 
cal in its mysterious transmutation. 

The farfner literally has held tlie key that 
has unlocked American prosjieriiy. H has 
been the desire to satisfy his demands that has 
resulted in the building of great manufacturing 
e.stablishments. The jirogress of agriculfure 
has given rise to many new needs, in order to 
fill which immen.se industries have been found- 
ed. As an instance inay he cited tlie rise of 
the manufacture of agricultural iinplemenls. 
So long as the farmer tilled only such few 
acres as would provide for the simple jdiysical 
needs of his own family, with no thoiiglit of 
producing for commercial purposes, America 
industrially was dead. Hut with the advent 
of the railways, and the conseipient transporta- 
tion facilities which they afforded, tlie agricul- 
turist realized that what, before, had been a 
mere battle for existence, could be turned info 
a profitable business enterjirise. Tie had the 
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acres at his command, bul: lacked the facilities 
for working them. The same methods that had 
been effective in farming the small areas 
were utterly inefficient for tilling large tracts. 

Wise-headed American inventors (juickly 
grasped the new necessities of the farmers, and 
proceeded to perfect agricultural implements 
cajiable of coping with the clinnged conditions. 
Up to that time the village blacksmith had 
rough-forged the plough. Hut his primitive 
product no longer filled the rcipiirements of 
the farmer who desired to till a larger 
acreage. Where hundreds of acres were 
to he cultivated, riding and power jdonghs would 
be necessary, otherwise the entire season would 
F)e taken up in ploughing the land, with no time 
left to plant, cultivate and harvest the crops. 
The old-time methods of harvesting would 
not avail, and it theiefore became nece.ssary 
to invent implements that would do mechanic- 
ally the work of many men. Thus, agriculture 
has walked hand in hand with industrialism 
across the plains of the United States of America, 
and to-day you could no more expect the 
manufacturing interests to .succeed without the 
co-operation of agirciilture than you could 
expect a human being to live after the heart 
stops heating and the blood ceases to (low 
through t.lie arteries and veins. 

The United States (lovcrnment has not, from 
the very first, realised Ibis fact. To be sure 
there has been an Mttemjit, from early times, to 
conduct a Department of Agriculture. J have 
seen Reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
dating h;i(*k, 1 believe, to Hut they 

were (juite ina»lef]nate to do much good, judged 
by the stand.'inls of to-day. and they fjiiled to 
n-ach the hands of the farmers themselves 
thus what, lit, t ic inlluence they might have had 
was lost. In(h*ed, it was hot comparatively 
recently tfiat the country awoke to a realization 
of the importance of agriculture to the nation. 
\N ith this awakening came the determination 
that, since the farmer formed the spinal column 
of the cornm unity, he not only should continue 
to do so, but , moreover, heshould he strengthened 
in every possible way, in order better to bear 
tlie burden of responsibility that he carried on 
his shoulders. Broadly speaking, it was not 
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until a real farmer was appointed to act as 
Secretary of Agriculture, that fanning 
was taken seriously in America. Up to that 
time, this position had been filled by men, 
many of them utterly ignorant of the simplest 
details of agriculture, others farmers in theory 
only — book farmers, as they are contemptuously 
called. It was a political post, handed out to 
strengthen the party in power. Honourable 
James Wilson, on the contrary, knew all about 
farming from the standpoint of actual ex- 
perience. He had grown u[> on the farm — had 
followed the furrow in his boyhood — had studied 
agricLdture as a science with such zeal that he 
eventually became Dean ofthe Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ames, Iowa, whicli is conceded 
to be one of tlie best schools of its kind 
in the world. Never before in the history 
of the land has sncli eflicient aid been offered 
to the agriculturist as has been brought within 
his reach by the present Secretary, who lias 
held his position through several administra- 
tions. To-day, under his inspiration, the Ameri- 
can farmer finds himself king in the land of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, 

Indeed, it has come to pass that every depart- 
ment of State has interested itself in furthering 
the progress of agriculture. 7'he idea of the 
Government seems to be to render farming so 
attractive that the young men and women will 
remain at home, following the footsteps of their 
parents, instead of rushing away to the city, 
dazzled by the lure of golden promise, leaving 
the old home and the old industry to languish 
and die. With this in view, every effort is 
made to modernize the farm and the village. 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that the problem of farm life in America is 
entirely different from what it is in India, 
There each agriculturist, who owns from forty 
to several tliousand acres — the average may be 
said to be about IGO acres — lives on his own 
land instead of in a village along with the 
pther farmers of his neighbourhood. This 
means that instead of dwelling close together 
side by side, the families are separated some- 
times by miles, unless they happen to have built, 
their homes close together, where the farms 
join each other. This systerp has given rise to 
14 


many problems. F'or instance, whereas in a 
village community conducted on the Indian 
plan, a single school would do for all the farmers, 
this has not been true in America. Each Coun- 
ty there, corresponding to a District herein 
Hindustan, is divided up inlo school dist- 
ricts, eacli one with its school house and 
teacher, j)aid by the State, education being 
free and compulsory. Ihit often, because the 
homes of the farmers are widely scatteied, only 
half a dozen or so children attend each school, 
and some of these must walk, in rain, snow 
or sunshine, sometimes as much as two miles, 
or even more, in isolated districts. It has fol- 
lowed, as a natural result, that the children seek 
to take ad vantage of every excuse to absent them- 
selves from school - a weakness in vvliich they 
often are abetted by their indulgent parents. 
But the Government is rapidly changing all 
this by doing away with the district schools, 
consolidating several districts, and establishing 
one central school for all of them, conveying 
the farmer boys and girls back and forth from 
their homes to the school in a public van, 
entirely free of any cost. 

The problem of receiving and sending mail 
likewise was a difficult one for the farmer to 
solve. Many of them lived miles from any 
town, and it was only occasionally that they 
could get their mail from the post office, 
seldom oftener than once a week. In order to 
cater to the needs of the farmer, to-day the 
Post Office Department has instituted rural 
free delivery of mail. This means that the 
agricultfirisL’s mail is delivered to him, free of 
charge, once each day, by a Government- 
employed postman, who also collects any mail 
he desires to send out and transacts a regular 
post office business, selling stamps, envelopes, 
post cards and money orders, and registering 
letters. Not only does the rural free delivery 
postman do all this, hut he performs many 
little unofficial errands for the farmers along 
his route which averages twenty-five miles in 
length, for a small fee — this having nothing 
whatever to do with his Government service — 
delivering parcels to friends as he rides along, 
or bringing small supplies from town when he 
comes oqt, 
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The rural free delivery and the congolida- 
tion of the dislrict schools have had a direct 
bearing upon the construction of good roads ; 
for before a district is granted mail delivery it 
must gunrantee that the roads shall be kept in 
a condition that will permit the postman to 
ride over them every day in the year, while 
the conveying of children to and from schools 
miles distant also demands good roads. An- 
other factor bearing on this point is the auto- 
mobile. To-day many American farmers own 
one or more motor cars, and unless the roads 
are kept in i)erfect condiiion, their machines 
become useless. So to-day, from north to 
south in the United Slates, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans, you find a propa- 
ganda for good roads, and fine highways are 
being constructed that will be passable at all 
seasons of the year, where erstwhile it was 
impossible to travel over them, sometimes for 
weeks at a stretch. 

The lack of social intercourse has been 
one of the great drawbacks to farm life 
in America in the days gone by. But to-day 
the telephone, the automobile and the rural 
free delivery of mail has wiped out distance, 
linked up the widely scattered members of the 
agricultural community with one another, and 
made it possible for them to enjoy social 
intercourse. The tele])hone performs a greater 
service than a mere social one, for over 
its wires, each day, the agriculturist is tept in 
touch with the markets of the world, and thus 
is enabled to sell his produce to the best advan- 
tage, when the i)rice is highest. Each niglit, 
at a certain hour, the wh )le circuit is thrown 
open. Simultaneously all the farmers are 
called to the telephone, and the operator in 
the Central Exchange reads the foil inaiket 
report of the day. It is impossible to estimate 
the good that this service renders the American 
farmer, especially when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the rates for telephones are 
exceptionally cheap, quite within the means 
of every man of ordinary means. 

Still another department of the Government 
— the Treasury Department — has shown its 
interest in the agriculturists by introducing 
ft banking system that has placed a National 
Bank within ready reach of almost every 


farmer in the land, where he can invest his 
money and transact his business with a safe 
institution. Each autumn the Government 
deposits crores of rupees in these banks, all 
over the country, in order to facilitate the 
movement of grain by providing abundant 
currency. 

The last move of the Federal Government in 
the direction of smoothing the way for the 
farmer lay in the appointment of a National 
Commission to investigate farm life in America, 
with a view to discovering just what was 
lacking in it to render the agricultural com- 
munities contented and successful, and to 
provide these deficienies ns far as possible. 
The appointment of this Commission was one 
of the last acts of President Roosevelt before 
laying down the reins of his office, and it has 
been actively at work ever since. Its member- 
ship includes some of the best-known sociologi- 
cal experts in America, and the report of the 
(Commission is sure to abound in valuable and 
interesting information. 

All of these features of modern civilization 
have been introduced nniongst the farmers with 
a double purpose — first to check the movement 
from the land to the great industrial centres; 
and second, to coax hjick the wanderers to the 
soil by rendering the life of tjie farmer more 
attractix e and ]>rofi table than that of the city 
labourer. Tliat this policy is succeeding is 
evidenced by tlie fact tluit the one-time 
abandoned farms in America now are being 
occupied and profitably worked. 

So far I have very briefly dealt only with the 
general work that is being done by the United 
Stales Government to improve the lot of the 
farmer. Nothing has been said of the specific 
service that is being performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is so magnitudinous 
in its scope atid character, that a large book of 
many hundred pages would be required 
thoroughly to cover the ground. At best I 
can but lightly and quickly skim over the 
surface, indicating only some of the main 
points that are most prominent in the Govern- 
ment programme of progress. 

• It must be borne in mind that, in addition 
to the Federal Agricultural Department, each 
separate State has its ovm independent Depart- 
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merit of Agriculture which works both on lines 
laid out by itself, and in co-operation with the 
Federal Department at Washington, D. C. 
Each State sujiports at least one agricultural 
college and experiment station. Here, the 
young and old farmers are taught scientific- 
agriculture, free of charge, while the women 
learn domestic economy in the same institution. 

The leading school of this character in the 
United States is the Iowa State Agricultural 
(l»)llege at Ames, Iowa. Few instituti<)ns of 
this kind in the world come up to it in e(|uip- 
ment and efficiency. No fees are charged for 
tuition, and a very nominal price is asked for 
room and board — barely sufficient to cover the 
cost of sujiplies. Here the student may take 
either a short course, covering but a few weeks, 
or a long course, extending over several years, 
studying agronomy, chemistry, plant and stock 
breeding — in fact, every subject that bears in 
the slightest degree upon agriculture. As a 
rule, the old farmers take the short course, 
their sons the long one. Thus, it is coming 
about in tfie State of Towa that practically 
every agriculturist is technie.illy educated to 
carry on his industry in a hiisiness-like way, 
instead ofdependitig upon chance and employ- 
ing haphazard methods. Resides maintaining 
this splendid agricultural college and the 
experiment station in connection with it, the 
State of Iowa sends out its most learned 
professors on special trains to teach the farmers 
the new discoveries in agricultural science 
right at home. Notification is given ahead of 
time that, on a cerl.ain date, the College Special 
Train will stop at a particular town, and on that 
date the farmers flock to tlie station to listen to 
the experts. The meetings are convened right 
on the train, the audience occupying the car 
seats, the professors standing at one end, 
lecturing and answering (|uestions. By this 
means agricultural education is placed within 
ready reach of every farmer in the State, and 
if one of them i.s backward, it is due to his own 
Jack of interest, not to the failure of the 
Government to afford him the opportunity to 
learn to do better. The State experiment 
station annually answers thou.sands of letters, 
from farmers who want some puzzling iiroblem 
solved. 


Practically every State in the American 
Union has a Land Grant College, where every 
branch of learning relating to agriculture and 
mechanical arts is taught, even including 
engineering. I have not the latest report 
regarding these Colleges, but they employ in 
the neighbourhood of 3,000 teachers and are 
attended by about 00,000 students, each one 
of whom is being taught to be a specialist in 
some branch of agriculture, such as plant 
husbandry, or animal husbandry, or some other 
department, on the theory that agriculture, as 
a whole, is too wide a subject for one man to 
master. 

Thu.s, educational work is being done all 
over the United States with a view to uplifting 
agriculture. Crores of ruj)eps are .‘<j)eiit yearly 
in costly experiments, and thousands of men, 
the very cream of the country, are employed 
to give their exclusive services to the cau.se of 
educating their brother farmers in the most 
modern methods of tilling the soil, raising crops 
and breeding the various farm animals. Over 

one million ])Ounds sterling — Rs.l,, 50.00, 000 

are appropriated yearly by the Federal Govern- 
ment to be used in the spread of agricultural 
education. The Farmer.s* Institute.s, held in 
towns throughout the country during the 
winter months, lasting from one to several 
days, also bring up-to-date knowledge within 
the reach of tlie farmers of the United States. 
Experts in various branches of agricultural 
science are employed to deliver lectures, and a 
socially good time is had at these meetings. 

In most States, not only is tfiere a State 
Experiment Station, but also a United States 
Station, maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment to make tests that will benefit the people 
of the whole country. Some of these experi- 
ment stations confine themselves to some 
.s])ecial branch of agronoiny. For instance, 
at Greeley, Coloi-ado, experiments are con- 
stantly carried on in potato-raising. At 
another Station tobacco-gi owing tests are made. 
Not only are central experiment stations 
maintained, but, if any farmer anywhere is 
progressive and patriotic enough to set aside 
a certain parcel of land for experimental 
purposes to test methods especially adapted to 
his particular locality, the Government sends 
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experts there to analyse the soil, discover just 
what chemical constituents are lacking in it, 
and what fertilizers are necessary to brin^ it 
up to productive perfection, and for what 
particular crops it is best suited. The Govern- 
ment then furnishes selected seed, superintends 
the planting, cultivation and harvesting of the 
crop, in fact, carries on the work of exi)erimen- 
tation with just as much thoroughness as if it 
was being done at a regular station. 

In order to systematize its work, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United states of 
America has established a number of Divisions, 
all acting under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. ITiese are: — Tbe Weather 
Bureau, the Depaitrnent of Animal Industry, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Bureau of 
Soils, the Bureau of Cliemistry, the Bureau of 
Entomology, the Bureau of Biological iSurvey, 
the Forest Service, the Office of Public Koads, 
and tbe Office of Experiment Stations. Each 
one of these has a special work to perform. 
Take the Weather Bureau, for instance. Each 
day this department broadcasts over the whole 
United States a weather report, prognosticating 
probable conditions for the next twenty-four 
hours. These jjrophesies are carefully worked 
out, along scientific lines, by experts located 
in the stations all over the country, from 
observations taken by them, and as a rule, 
are quite reliable. By paying heed to them, 
many a crop has been saved that otherwise 
would have been ruined by untoward weather 
conditions if the farmer had not been warned 
in time. 

The Department of Animal Industry, as its 
name implies, experiments with farm animals. 

It issues bulletins advising the farmers how to 
treat all the various diseases that their cows, 
horses, sheep, hogs and other animals are 
subject to, and directs them how to handle tliem 
80 as to make the most ]jrofit out of them. 
This Department has rendered much valu- 
able service to the agi iculturists of the United 
States. One of its chief feats was the discovery 
that Texas Fever, which annually kills 
hundreds of thousands of cows, was due to a 
species of tick that attached itself to the 
animals. 


The work of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
is varied. It publishes bulletins describing 
the appearance and ravages of noxious weeds 
and suggesting methods of getting rid of them. 
It instructs, in detail, how to cultivate various 
crops to the best advantage. It advises as to 
the pro])er treatment of plant diseases and 
insects that destroy plant life. In fact, there 
is not a point in plant husbandry that is not 
touched upon by this Bureau. 

Probably one of the most beneficent services 
performed by tbe United Slates Government 
is the free analysis of soils, undertaken by the 
Bureau of Soils. Any farmer, living anywhere 
in the land, may send samples of his soil to the 
Government experts for examination and 
analysis. They will tell him just how to 
fertilize his fields to supply the deficiencies in 
the soil, and what crops to grow in them in 
order to get the most money out of his land — 
for if he attempts to raise a crop for which his 
soil is not suited, failure and disaster will bo 
the result. I knew, for instance, of a farmer 
who raised a large acreage of 2 )otatoes, ex]>ect- ' 
ing to make a small fortune from them. The 
croi) was almost a total failure, for the simple 
reason that the })ro 2 )er kind of soil for potato 
culture had not been chosen. It was of a clay 
formation, too solid and liard to 2)ermit the 
tubers properly to expand and grow, instead 
of being loose and samly. If this farmer had 
possessed the foresight to send samjdes of the 
soil to the Government for analysis, disaster 
would ha\e been averted, tor the report would 
have warned against attempting to grow 
potatoes under such conditions. No charge 
is made fur this invaluable service. 

One of the most im]>ortant discoveries in 
modern agricultural history was made by an 
employe of the Bureau of Chemistry — inocu- 
lation to supply nitrogen to the soil. This 
man worked on the theory that the nodules 
on the roots of leguminous plants store up 
nitrogen in the soil, that has been drawn from 
the air. Now, nitrogen is the most expen- 
sive commercial chemical fertilizer, and if 
Nature could be made to do this work of 
transferring it from the air to the earth, much 
money would be saved to the farmer each 
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year. The experimenter set to work to 
inoculate soil with a cheay) chemical compound 
that caused more and larger nodules to form 
on the roots of leguminous plants, such as 
cow peas, soy beans, etc., grown on the land 
thus treated, with the result that nitrogen 
was added to the soil in sufficient quantities 
pro]jerly to fertilize it at practically no 
expense. This discovery was not ]»atented, 
and the Government furnished the chemicals, 
ready mixed, to inoculate the soil, or gave the 
formula to those who wished to work on a 
larger scale, so they could prepare the inocu- 
lating mixture themselves. 

The Bureau of Chemistry also conducts exten- 
sive exy^eriments with a view to suggesting a 
perfectly balanced ration for human beings. 
l)elicate tests are made to learn the exact 
food value of each article of diet, and the 
results are embodied in bulletins. Besides 
this, many of the bulletins issued by this depart- 
ment contain explicit directions for y)reparing 
various food products, such as eggs, milk, etc. 
One that has attracted a great deal of attention 
of late has been a joamyddet giving directions 
for preparing cheap cuts of meat in palatable 
ways. Foods sold in the markets are tested 
for their purity, and if they fail to come up to 
the standard of excellence laid down by the 
Government, or are ])roved to contain adul- 
terants that have not been noted on the 
labels, their further manufacture and sale is 
prohibited. 

In order to test the effect upon a human 
being of chemical preservatives commonly u.sed 
in preparing food products, the Department of 
Agriculture conducted a unique experiment, a 
short time ago. Volunteers were called for 
amongst the young men employed in sub- 
ordinate positions by the Government, to 
submit to food tests. They w^ere known as 
the “ poison squad ”, and they undertook not 
to eat a morsel of food except what was given 
them by the experts engaged in making the 
tests, in exchange for which they were to be 
fed at Government expense. They never knew 
whether or not the food they were eating 
bad been “ doctored,” thus all effects of the 
imagination were eliminated. Nor did they 
know what y>articular ** poison ” was being 


introduced into their food. They were care- 
fully watched during the experimental yieriod, 
and their physicial condition strictly noted 
every day. Thus the Government learned 
positively the effects of preservatives in food 
])roducts on the people who eat them, and 
was able to shape its legislation accordingly. 

The Bureau of Pmtomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture makes a 
study of insects injurious to the different crops 
and works out methods of destroying them. 
Bulletins are issued which are distributed, 
without cost, by the million copie.s. These 
pamphlets go deep into the study of the in- 
jurious insects, and are profii.sely illustrated, 
often with coloured j)lates, showing exactly 
how the bugs look and how they go about 
their work of destruction. The farmer is told 
what birds destroy his crops, and hence should 
be killed, and what ones are valuable to him 
because they eat insects that would be harm- 
ful to the growing cro]), and .should be spared 
for that reason, since they are of real benefit 
to him. 

8o thoroughly has the United States Govern- 
ment examined the problems of agriculture 
that to-day practically every question that 
po.ssibly may arise is answered in some 
bulletin especially devoted to the subject, 
which, as a rule, may be ])rociired merely by 
applying to the Secretary of Agriculture for it, 
or, in some cases, by paying from two to eight 
annas. The yearly report of the Department, 
almo.st as large as a dictionary, forming, in 
itself, an encyclopaedia of agriculture, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, is sold for one 
rupee and eight annas, tlius bringing it within 
the means of every fanner — and by asking for 
it through the Congressman of his district, the 
American agricultuiist may get it free of cost. 
The Kx])eriment Station Record is published 
monthly, and consists of an abstract of all the 
work along agricultural lines that is being done 
the world over. These monthly reports are 
gathered together at the end of the year and 
are bound in book form, the volume.s being 
distributed to those who ask for them. 

• The annual free distribution of seeds is a 
happening of extreme interest to the people of 
the United States. Each spring the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture sendtj out to all who apply 
through their Congressmen, a large packet 
of vegetable seeds. The recipients are expected 
to report to the Department as to the results 
obtained, but this is a formality seldom com- 
plied with. After the experiment stations, by 
patient breeding, have perfected a new variety 
of grain or vegetable, seeds are given to such 
farmers as will make intelligent and faithful 
field tests with them. Indeed, once the 
Department of Agriculture learns that a farmer 
is willing to co-operate with it, it furnishes him 
with every facility for careful experimentation, 
glad to have his assistance. 

Americans are scattered over the whole 
world hunting for new varieties of plants, 
animals, trees and flowers that may be intro- 
duced into the United States. It is part of 
the official duties of every American Consul, 
wherever he may be placed, to keep his eyes 
open for new and useful products and send 
them to America to be exjierimented with, 
along with all the information he can gather 
in regard to them. 

Not content with the work done by the 
Consuls in this respect, the Dejiartinent of 
Agriculture sends s])ecialists out to scour the 
four corners of the globe in (juest of new 
agricultural discoveiies lo enrich their home- 
land. Thus, not long ago, Mr. Frank N. Myer 
was sent to China to look for plants peculiarly 
suited to the United states, which has a* range 
of soil and climate closely resembling that of 
China. Mr. Myer wandered alone, without 
armed escort, through the most out-of-the way 
portions of the Dragon Emjare. llis work w^as 
exceedingly dangerous, since it was impossible 
for the dense Mongolians to grasp the sjiirit 
of his quest. To them he was, in very truth, 
a meddling “foreign devil,” all the more so 
because he could not give to them a satis- 
factory account of himself and his motives. At 
Harbarowsk, for instance, while engaged in 
securing cuttings and seeds, he was attacked 
by Chinese brigands who knocked him down 
and tied up his head in a towel. He fought 
hard, however, and finally beat off his assail- 
ants, thus saving his life, which certainly 
would have been sacrificed had they been 
successful in overpowering him. The American 


explorer, at the time of this attack, was 
searching for a new variety of oats, whicli, 
it was hoped, would yield the farmers of 
the United States several bushels an acre 
more than the varieties they had beeng rowing. 
He found it, in spite of the difficulties 
that were placed in his way. He also dis- 
covered a new variety of persimmon, very 
delicious in flavour, that can be pared and 
eaten like an apple. The variety is yellow and 
seedless, and is exj)ected to be hardy as far 
north in the United States as the State of New 
Y'ork. He also secured cuttings of new sorts 
of Chinese peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
dates, rice, grains, shrubs, ornamental trees, 
hardy bamboos, and numerous plants of minor 
importance. Indeed, he sent liundreds of 
shipments to the Department of Agriculture 
and thus added immensely to the resources of 
his country. 

Few of the American experts sent abroad 
have met with greater success, or endured more 
hardships in their quest, than Professor Niels 
Khbesen Hansen, head of the horticultural and 
forestry department of the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station which is 
connected with t he South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Brookings, 
S. D. Professor Hansen has a theory that 
time spent in hand-breeding plants that will 
be hardy enough to withstand the blizzards of 
North-west .America is v/asted. It is his con- 
tention that species must be brought from 
lands of extreme cold, and then bred for greater 
perfection in the land of their adoption. 
In 1897, Professor Hansen was sent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, at the 
expense of the Government, to travel to 
Elastern Europe and Western and Central Asia, 
to search for hardy varieties of plants that could 
resist cold and drouglit. He was given a free hand 
to work out his own itinerary and bring back 
his own selection of specimens. He journeyed 
first to Hamburg and from thence went to 
St. Petersburg, from there making his way to 
Nijni Novgorod, where the agricultural and 
manufactured products of Russia and Asia are 
gathered together at the great annual fair 
that is to Russia what the Passion Play is, once 
in ten years, to Oberammergau. Leaving ibis 
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place, he followed the Volga for a considerable 
distance, finally turning his face to the Ural 
Mountains, that lay between him and the 
Rising Sun. Once more working his way 
we.vtward, lie crossed the great plain of South 
Ontral Russia to Kief, going from there to 
Odessa on the Black Sea and then to Trans- 
Caucasia, by way of the Crimea, Crossing 
the Caspian Sea he wandered tlirough the land 
of the Turkoman. 

All this time he had been searching for a 
hardy variety of alfalfa that would hear the cold 
of the north-west. The alfalfa commonly grown 
in the United States had been taken by the 
Spanish to South America from Northern 
Africa more than three hundred years ago, 
from there finding its way to (California. 
This variety w'as entirely iinsuited to the 
rigors of the north-west, and the intrepid ex- 
plorer had started out to discover a kind that 
would be hardy there. He was unable to 
speak the languages of the countries through 
which he journeyed, but, through an interpret- 
er, he cross-examined army officers in regard 
to the forage, fed their horses, and subjected 
every man or group of men he met to a 
searching catechism. He stopped at market 
places and post-road stations to examine the 
provender the horses were eating. Across the 
Oxus river he followed the same trail that 
Alexander the Great traversed more than 
twenty centuries ago, and he learned, in his 
wanderings, that the jieople of Central Asia 
had used alfalfa for forage for centuries. 

Realizing that he was on the right scent, he 
proceeded on his way, through Bokhara and 
into Tiirkeslan, where, at its capital, Tashkent, 
he found an alfalfa bazar that had been in 
existence for centuries. He pushed on to the 
north-east, travelling thirteen hundred miles 
in a tarantass — a four-wheeled, springless 
vehicle, swung on wooden poles. Following 
along the Tian-Shan range of mountains 
between Turkestan and China, Professor 
Hansen finally crossed over into China, arriv- 
ing at Kuldja, an ancient city in the Province 
of Hi, where he found alfalfa at the very 
doors of the temple. He was a thousand miles 
from a railway line and amongst a people 


whose tongue he was unable to speak. It was 
necessary f>r him to use three interpreters in 
order to make his wants known — one translat- 
ing German into Russian, a second reducing 
Russian to Tartar, and a third Tartar to 
(Miinese. He was told that alfalfa grew still 
further north — at Kopal. Since he was 
searching for the farthest-north variety, he 
hurried hack over the Tian Shan mountains to 
Kopal, where he found alfalfa growing on the 
steppes at 45 degrees and 10 minutes north 
latitude, and 79 degrees east longitude. Here 
winter — a hitler winter — put a temporary 
stop to his journeyings and almost put a 
period to his life, lie was not daunted, 
however. It did not appear practicable for him 
to go back thirteen hundred miles in a taran- 
tas.s, as he had come, and he therefore decid- 
ed to keep on to the north, where, 700 miles 
distant, Omsk was situated on the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. The trip was made on 
sledges, and right at the outset he was over- 
taken by a blizzard that almost killed him. 
All night he was compelled to remain out 
in the marrow-freezing cold. He undoubtedly 
would have sacrificed his life had it not been 
for a reindeerskin coat that came to his kneee, 
and fur boots that reached above the point 
where the coat left oft'. The storm slightly 
subsided in the morning, and the Professor 
found his way to a post-house at Sergiopol, 
where he was given food and shelter. 
Threatened with pneumonia, he was compelled 
to remain a week at Sergiopol, before pushing 
forward. By the time he reached Semipa- 
latinsk, however, not far distant, he was 
obliged to halt, while his chest was blistered 
with turpentine and lard in an attempt to 
ward off pneumonia. Finally, getting another 
start, he hurried ahead for three days and 
nights, stopping only to change horses, at last 
reaching Omsk, hastening by train through 
Moscow to Bremen, there embarking for the 
United States. 

He had traced alfalfa farther north than it 
ever had been known to grow in America, and 
had shipped fi\e carloads of seeds and plants 
into the United States. But he was not at 
all sure that he had traced alfalfa to ite 
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bernmost limit. When be was at Kopal 
an army officer had told him that he had seen 
it growing at Kaisansk, considerably north of 
I^opal. He therefore was anxious to go back 
and make a further search for alfalfa that could 
be grown clear up to Hudson Kay. Secretary 
Wilson satisfied his ambition by sending him 
out agaiii) in 1905. 


It was just at the time when liussia was in a 
turmoil, the trouble extending into Siberia, 
that Professor Hansen started on Ids secon(l 
tour, but he had made up his mind to go, and 
go he did, escaping all danger and landing 
safely at Omsk. He went from there directly 
southward back to Kopal, and again began to 
look for alfalfa, this time along the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, finally taking to the open 
steppes, although the season already was 
advanced, snow lying on the ground in places. 
At last, one afternoon, out on the bleak 
Siberian steppes, be found what he was look- 
lug for — a wild alfalfa— not the blue-flowered 
variety of Turkestan, but a yellow-flowering 
species. Later he learned that this yellow- 
fiowering alfalfa began where the blue-flowering 
species left off, and extended clear across 
Siberia, between the fiftieth and sixty-fourth 
parallels of north latitude, from a thousand to 
two thousand miles northward. Since the new 
variety grew in dry localities, his discovery 
meant that it would be possible to grow alfalfa 
on the American continent from Nebraska north 
to the Hudson Bay District, if any man eared 
to farm in that God-forsaken country. The 
Siberians had used this wild alfalfa for hay for 
hundreds of years, but no attemjit ever had 
been made to cultivate it. All the seed he 
could secure, therefore, was from wild plants. 
Once he found a load of the hay in the market 
place at Irkutsk, and, unable to get hold of 
seed any other way, bought the load and set 
the market idlers to work picking it out by 
hand. 


His discovery did not end with the finding 
of the yellow-flowered variety of alfalfa. He 
traced it back to the point where it overlapped 
^e blue-flowering species, and here found 
ttat the two had mixed, by natural process, 


producing *a hybrid that promised to be very 
valuable to American farmers. 

Nine years of ceaseless effort and untold 
piivations, and thousands of rupees spent for 
a new variety of forage plant! Is it any 
wonder that agriculture is progressing by leaps 
and bounds in the United States? It must 
be remembered, moreover, that the two men 
I have named are not the only ones who are 
out in quest of new plants and animals. They 
are to be found everywhere, in the tropics and 
the arctic regions, east and west, everlastingly 
looking for agricultural treasures to ship to 
their home-land. The seeds and cuttings and 
animals they send are immediately transferred 
to the experiment station where the tests can 
be carried on to the best advantage, and are 
subinitted to rigorous experiments, sometimes 
lasting for years, before they are given to the 
public. At Washington, J). 0., a large con- 
serva oiy is maintained for the express purpose 
of experimenting with plants imported from 
the tropics. 

In these and many other way.«, the United 
States Government is l.elping ' the farmer to 
achieve success, and on this foundation the 
national prosperity is being built up The 
Government must believe that it pays to help 
the farmers help themselves, for yearly the 
appropriations for the work of the Department 
of Agriculture are becoming larger. 

There is a lesson in all this for India 
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“ Whenever I hnve attempted to direct the attention of 
thie House to Indian affairs^ it has mvariahlt/ Juipj^ened 
as it has rni the present occasum, tlud I have aroased tJie 
irritability of the Under Secretary^ and been censored 
fimn the Treasury Bench for my jn'esimiption. No 
amount oflahoivr, no dread of an Umler Sea'etary and 
no Ministerial rebukes cany howewry he of^ any conse-' 
qxmjce cmipared with tlw importance of doing whatever 
may be in (ynds 2 ^otver to create an adequate amount of 
intei'est in India. My experience in this House has at 
least taught me thaty when a minister is vei'y 
is the dearest indication a private 'tnemher qxtssihly can 
have that it is his duty to perseveie with the subject hs 
has in hand:'— Henry Fawcett. (Fro7n a Hpeech in tJw 
House of Commons.) 
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FAWCETrS SERVICES TO INDIA 

BY MR. P. N. RAMAN PILLAT. 
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ENKY Fawcett was one of Uiose Ikitish 
statesmen who have shed lustre on the 
name of England as the seat and home 
of the august mother of free nations. lie was 
one of the noblest of Englishmen, lie had none 
of that insularity which narrows the vision and 
outlook of many an Phiglish politician who, like 
the Roman citiijen of old, coiisiders himself to 
belong to a privileged caste. Like Gladstone 
aiid Bright and Cobden he strove hard to 
employ the strong arm of British justice to 
protect the interests of those who could not, 
unassisted, do it themselves. He knew the 
place of England among the great nations 
of the world and used his knowledge in the 
spirit of the great maxim, righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” He was, of course, no 
faddist or fanatic. One-sided enthusiasm and 
limited I’ange of ideas characterise the 
faddist and the fanatic. But Fawcett was a 
man of liberal culture, large and luminous 
ideas, and deeply versed in the great art of 
resj)onsible statesmansliip. He possessed 
an imagination and a heart, which enabled 
him to understand the feelings of others 
differently circumstanced ; and no Englishman 
of his time realised the magnitude and gravity 
of the Indian problem more fully than he did. 
India never had a greater and more sincere 
friend. 

Henry Fawcett was the member of l*arl la- 
ment who was first known as member for India. 
Edmund Burke, Thomas Babin gton Macaulay 
and John Bright, among other.s, took a lively 
and practical interest in Indian affairs. But 
their political and other activities covered 
so large a field that India was only one of their 
many interests. Nor was their work for it sus- 
tained through life. Henry Fawcett, on the 
contrary, almost from the commencement of his 
public career down to its close, was a warm 
friend of India whose devotion to its cause was 
a dominant feature of his public life. India 
occupied a place even in his school essays. In 
tds undergraduate days, at Cambridge, he had 
16 
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taken up a book on India, from the University 
library, which first roused his interest and ■ 
kindled his imagination. There were other^ 
influences at work. His friends, J. S. Mill and 
Thornton, the well-known critic of Mill's wage- 
fund theory, were both in the India Office and 
could speak with authority on Indian aflfnirs. 
Another friend, C. B. Clarke, who was in 
the Indian PMucational Departmenf, furnished 
Paw^cett with his owm impressions. Some of 
J^awcett's vast store of knowledge about India 
thus acfjuired he made use of in his Manual of 
Political Economy, His first utterance on 
India was in 1807 when it had been decided 
to give a ball to the KSiiltan at the India 
Ofli(!e, the expenses of which were charged 
to Indian revenues. In reply to a question 
in the House of Commons by Fawcett, Sir 
Stafford North cote justified the course adopted 
on the ground that the ball was a return for 
assistance given by the Sultan towards tele- 
gra])hic communication with India. Fawcett( 
was not satisfied with this specious plea. 
He maintained that England, as well as 
India, was interested in the telegraphic 
communication. On July 19,1807, a motion 
was made for a list of invitations to the ball 
and he availed himself of the opportunity 
to enter his protest against the action taken 
by the India Office. He asked the Secretary 
of State how he would ‘‘ reconcile it to himself . 
to tax the people of India for an entertain- 
ment to the Sultan.’’ He urged that the will- 
ing Indian peasant was not the person to pay 
for an entertainment to a foreign potentate. 
His woids, however, fell on deaf ears. There 
was nobody in the House of Commons 
or elsewhere to biick him up. In those days 
there was no Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
no Congress Committee in London, and 
the British press almost ignored India. But 
P^awcett stood firm, and single-handed, be 
fought the cause of India with a resoluteness, 
consistency, sense of justice and knowledge 
never surpassed in the annals of British public 
life. He described the ball to tlio Sultan at 
India’s expense as a “masterinece of meanness,” 

•an expression which became celebrated and 
was used again by John Morley, with the ' 
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adjective ‘ melancholy’ thrown in, when India 
wa8 saddled with the cost of the Indian con- 
tingent sent to Suakim. Soon afterwards, at 
the end of 18G7, Parliament was summoned 
to provide for the Abyssinian war. (lovern- 
ment ])ro]M)sed that tlie extraordijiary expendi- 
ture should be paid by Knolaiul, while 
India should continue to [)ay the trooj)s 
at the ordinary rate. Fawcett protested strong- 
ly against this arrangement, blit w^•ls defeated 
in bis attempt. 

He had always held the view that the 
natives of India should be given a fair share in 
the government of tlieir country and that 
the most intelligent and capable of them 
should be provided with honourable careers 
in the public service. In Alarch, 18G8, he 
accordingly moved a resolution in tlie House 
of Commons in favour ot holding the Civil 
Service Kxarninatioiis in (.\ilcutta, jMadras 
and Bombay, as well ns in London, in order 
t-i give Indians an eipial chance of obtaining 
appointments. After a short debate, the 
Resolution was withdrawn, but FawcetCs 
convictions were the same throughout life. 
In 1893, the House of Commons, however, 
passed a resolution similar tc hawcetts, 
at the instance of Mr. Herbert Paul, though 
nothing came out of it, as the Secretary of 
State, after consulting the authorities in India, 
declared it to he impracticable and inexpedient. 
Had he been living, Fawcett would have given 
a most cunlial and ungrudging support to 
Mr. Paul and would have brought all tlu‘ resom- 
ces of his mind and the weight of his character 
to bear upon the Liberal Government of the 
day to come to adiflPerent conclusion. 

He ])re}icbed the doctrine that British rule 
in India was a sacred trust. He held that in 
the interests of the millions in India that rule 
must continue, and his wliole purpose was to 
aim, by every means in his [lower, at impress- 
ing upon his countrymen their responsibility 
and encouraging them to hear it in a lofty 
ppiiil of benevolence. He had, in the fulfilment 
of bis self-imposed mission, to encounter not 
only the indifference of constituents, but, as his 
biographer tells us, the inore active dislike 
of some members of the Government. * He was 


told that the House of Commons should not 
interfere in the affairs of India because, it knew 
so little. In reply he pointed out that if that 
House did not interfere, India would suffer from 
all the evils of ])arty Government and have none 
of its advantages. Parliament ought not, he 
argued, to be constantly meddling in details of 
Indian administration ; but it should do its best 
to protect and advance its general and especially 
financial interest.^. lie com])lained that under 
the exigencies of English imrty iH)litics and 
owing to ignorance on tlie jiart of the British 
public, Indian intere.sts were either neglected 
or treated with indifference. 

In the conr.se of a speech made at Hrigliton 
in 1872, he said that, the most trumpery 
(jiiestion ever brought before Parliament, a 
wrangle over the purchase of a picture or a 
road tlirough a park, excited more interest 
than the welfare of one hundred and eighty 

millions of our Indian fellow-subject^ 

The. people of India have not votes ; they 
cannot bring so much pressure to bear upon 
Parliament as can be brought by one of our 
great Railway Com])anie8, but with some confi- 
dence 1 believe that I shall not be misinterpret- 
ing your wishes if, ns your representative, I 
do whatever can be done by one humble in- 
dividual to render justice to the defenceles.s 
and powerless.*’ On another occasion, 
s])eaking in tlie TTnnse of Commons, he ob- 
served that ‘*all t|)e responsibility resting 
upon him a.s nicinber of Parliament was as 
nothing compared witli the responsibility of 
governing L50 millions of distant subjects.*' 
In the spirit of these declarations, based on a 
clo.sp and careful study of Indian subjects, he 
set to work with no reward in expectation 
other than that whicli comes to him who doe.s 
his duty and obeys the voice, of his conscience. 

It is now a common complaint that the 
Indian Budget is taken at the fag-end of the 
Session of the Hoii.se of Commons. This griev- 
ance is now not less than 10 years old. In 
1870, 1 awcett jirotested that the Indian finan- 
cial statement was not made until a period at 
which the House of Commons was incapable of 
attending properly to anything. On that oc- 
casion he mentioned that the presents of which 
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the cost was estimated at ten thousand pounds, 
which were being distributed by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, then in 
India, were also charged to Indian revenues. 
He quoted a statement made by Mr. Eaing, 
once a member of Council, that the finances of 
India were constantly sacrificed to the wishes 
of the Horse Guards and the exigencies of 
English statesmen. He dwelt upon various 
other matters of imjxu-tance ami ended by 
moving that it was de.sirabh* to /ippoint a 
special Committee to empiire into Imiian 
linance. Grant Duff, then Under-Secretary 
for India, met Fawcett’s statements with 
contempt and dtoision. Hut Gladstone 
intervened and admitted the disadvantage of 
bringing on the Budget at hO late a period 
and spoke in favour of a])pointing a Committee 
in the next Session. On this assurance Fawcett 
withdrew his motion. Accordingly, in the Session 
of 1871, a Committee w'as ajipoitited to enquire 
into the financial administration of India. The 
Committee sat during the four succeeding 
years, and Fawcett was one of its most 
active members. Nothing definite and decisive 
came out of the labours of this Committee, but 
the mass of information collected and presented 
made a deep impression on British ])ublic 
o])inion, 

Fawcett ]n-esented a petition to the House 
of Commons from natives of India and Euro- 
pean residents, demanding gieater economy 
and complaining of the expenditure on 
public works. He moved that it would be 
desirable to send a (Jorninission to India 
to obtain evidence on the spot. At 
the suggestion of Sir Stafford Nortbcote, he 
withdrew the motion. During tlie debate 
on it there was a sharp passage of arms be- 
tween Fawcett and Grant-Duff, the Under- 
secretary. The latter used most provocative 
language and repeated all the familiar argu- 
ments about creating and deepening discontent 
in India by unwise and ill timed discussion of 
Indian matters in the House of Commons. 
He anticipated what his successors in more 
modern times have been saying about tbe 
work of the friends of India in Parliament, 
but Fawcett kept Ids temper. He had another 


encounter with the Under- Secretary in connec- 
tion with the new Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, the establii-hment of which he 
critunsed as a deviation from the principle 
of open competition. Grant Duff declared 
that conq^etition was becoming a fetish with 
the British ])eople, to which Fawcett re- 
))lied warning the Under-Secretary against 
another feti.sh- -the fetish of officialism. 

In 1872 and 1 873, he delivered two remark- 
able speeches on the Indian BuHget; and 
competent critics of the time declared them 
to he among the most wonderful intel- 
lectual efforts that they had e\er witnessed, 
Fawcett held that the finance.s were the key 
of the situation. To direct attention to the 
financial condition and thus to obtain .security 
for better administration and clearer state- 
ments in future was his one great object. 
His main contention was tliat India was 
a poor country. He maintained that the 
English peo])le failed to appreciate the extreme 
narrowness of the margin which divided the 
great mass of the population from the starvation 
limit. His first object was “to make it obvious 
that India is a country in which one more turn 
of the financial screw, or a single failure of 
crops, will at once bring millions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects into the direst neces- 
sity.*’ In order conclusively to demonstrate 
this point he argued that of the total revenue 
of 68 inillioiis, not less than 22 millions was 
derived from laud revenue, and nearly 20 mil- 
lions from taxation proper. Neither of these 
sources could be relied upon. If from the total 
the counterbalancing charges were deducted, 
the net revenue became so illusory that the 
inelasticity and insecurily of the sources of in- 
come became transparent. Fawcett’s position 
was .strengthened by one t>f India’s great adrnii.- 
isfrators; for in 1873, Lord Lawrence told the 
Committee on Indian Pdnance that, after careful 
investigation, his Government had come to the 
conclusion that no new sources of income could 
be devised. The six main sources of revenue 
were land, opium, salt, excise, customs and 
stamps. Land yielded half the net revenue. 
One- fifth of this was derived from the districts 
under permanent settlement and was, there- 
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fore, incapable of aup;mentation. In a country 
of frequent famines and with silver going down 
in value, no financier could depend upon land 
as a safe and stable source of revenue. As regards 
o])ium there was an element of uncertainty in 
an income dependent n])on the demand from 
a foreign State, a demand whicli might be ex- 
])Osed to competition or [noliihitetl altogether. 
The salt revenue was a tax upon a necessary of 
life pressing upon the poorest, part of the popu- 
lation and admitting of no increase. It was Sir 
Cecil Beadon, Lieuteiiant-(ro\ei nor of Bengal, 
that once said that he wi)uld rather have his 
right liand cut off than he a party to increase 
the salt tax. Cu‘>toins, e\eis(‘ and stamps were 
not to be looked upon as reliable sources of 
income, and the rejieal of the cotton duties by 
J^oj’d J^ytton in 1879 in op[)ositioii to the views 
of a majority of his (Vriimdl as a concession 
to demands fiom Manche.^ter was a proof of 
what Fawcett endeavoured to urge iquni the 
attention of the House, of Commons. The 
difficulties of direct taxation were then suni- 
ciently indicated by the objections to the 
income-tax whicli was condemned by three 
successive finance ministers — ►Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, Mr. lining and Mr. Massey and while 

the existing sources of revenue were considered 
unreliable and no new sources could be dis- 
covered without infli(;ting bai’dships on a poor 
po[)uIation, the chai’ges due to the ii.?e of 
prices and to the growth of the administrative 
system were increasing, invol\ ing a correspond- 
ing addition to the burden of debt. Fawcett, 
therefore, urged a strict and uiirelaxing 
economy in order to jiroduce and maintain a 
perfect financial eipiilihrium. He jiointcd out 
that a sound position must be attained rather 
by restricting ex^jendil lire than by increasing 
income. 

Parliamentary control over fndian aflfairs 
should, he pointed oul, he ctfective. (Quoting 
an expression of Lord Salisbury, he said that 
the jealous watchfulness of the House of 
Commons would he the best protection of 
the peojile of India against any injustice which 
the exigencies of the English party system 
might inflict upon it. The Secretary of State 
for India, he observed, belonged to a Cabinet 


in which he was the only member interested in 
Indian affairs. If, with the suyiport of his 
Council, he should 0 ]j]) 0 se a demand from the 
British Treasury made with a view to effect 
economies in tlie British Budget, the result 
would he, as Lord Salisbury said before the 
Indian Fii.aiice Committee of 1874, to “ sto]) 
the machine.” ^"ou must either,” said 
Fawcett, sto[> Ihe machine, or resign, or go 
on tacitly submitting to injustii'e.” In rejdy, 
Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘1 should accept the 
statement hairing the word tacitly — 1 should 
goon suhmitling withh)n(l remonstiances.” But 
Faw'cett pointed out that remon^lrances*, how- 
ever loud, might be uiun ailiug uiile.ss backed 
by force of external opinion. Crider the pressure 
a])plie(l by the House of (^'ommoris, every de- 
partment ill England desired to show a reduc- 
tion in (‘siimaies. Naturally, tlie temptation, 
without any desire to unjust, was to get 
money in the direction of lea.st resistance. ” 
Fav'cett was able to point to several in- 
stances in whicli charges weie thrown upon the 
Indian exche([iicr, which ought to liave been 
borne by the lUdtish 'freasury. He had already 
called attention to the expenses of the Sultan’s 
ball and the Duke of Kdin burgh’s yiresents. He 
dwelt u])on the coulributioris made by India 
to various Consular esLalilishmeuis and objected 
to the ]ipyment from flic fndian revenues of 
the twM) incinhers of the Judicial Committee of 
the Brivy Courieil. He asked why the Colonies 
w'eie not similarly cliarged. I'awceff.’s friend, 
Thoniton, brought to the notice of tlie fndian 
Finance (kimmittee in 1871 a more flagrant 
case. Sir (Jiarles Wood, then Secretary of 
Slate fur India, agreed in April, 1860, to 
join with the English Covernment in laying 
a cable between Malta and Alexandria, India 
]>aying two-fifths of the cost. He stipulated, 
at the same time, that the cost of a line in the 
Persian (lulf shouKl also he divided. But the 
latter stipulation came to nothing. India was 
left to construct the Persian cable at her 
expense which, with extensions, came to a 
million, while the. Malta eahJe liad to be sold 
for a trifle. Tlie total loss involved in the trans- 
•action was iJl 15,916. “ You borrow money 

to buy a thing ”, said Fawcett to a witness 
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before the Finance Committee, ‘‘sell it at an 
enormons lo^ri, and tlien put down the result 
to income and he .summed iij) the transaction 
between the two countries by declarine; that 
a similar conduct practised between two in- 
dividuals would he regarded as ‘‘ uncommonly 
sharp ])iactice.” lie examined the Indian 
military expenditure and found that it 
amounteil to 1.0 per cent, of the entire net 
revenue of India ; and while the expenditure 
was elastic, the revenue was the reverse. 
Without entering into a discii.ssion of the 
theories advanced by various experts on mili- 
tary or:>anisation and military finance, he held 
that there wen* ample i^rounds for his demand 
for a close supervision of tlie whole matter and 
for the careful protection of Indian interests 
against “the tlioiiijrhtlessness and sellisliness of 
English politicians;” and he emphasi.sed the 
desirability of excitinrj tlie public opinion of 
Kn^^land, mainly throuoli tlie House of Com- 
mons, “up to the jjoint of intoLoity,” in order 
that, as he put it, no portion of tlie English 
army was maintained at tlie cost of India. 

Indian public works exjienditare was care- 
fully examined by him as a member of the 
Finance (Jornmittee. lie was able to lay bis 
finger on several ca.ses of extravagance. In bis 
examination of expert witnesses like General 
Strachey be showed th it the accounts kept 
were unsatisfactory ; lliat disastrous bargains 
had been forced upon the Government by 
the ])ressnre of i nte re." ted persons ; that the 
worst extravagance had occurred where the 
opinions of Indian officials had been over- 
ridden by (he Hume Government; that a 
better di.slribution of responsihility in the 
administration of public works, both in the 
buying of stores in England and the carrying 
on of the works in India, was urgently needed ; 
and that Parliament would only do its duty 
by insisting upon a careful limitation of such 
expenditure and of the debt incurred for the 
jinrpose. He admitted that the railway and 
irrigation works had ])roduced good results in 
the develojirnent of Indian resources, and that 
these results would only liave been attained 
at the time through the guarantee system. But 
be pointed out that the great expenditure 


which it had involved made a departure 
necessary in the interests of Indian taxpayers. 

Meanwhile, Ins labours on the Indian 
Finance Committee and in the House of 
Commons for the welfare of India were 
attracting attention in this country. Edu- 
cated Indians regarded him as their re- 
presentative in Parliament and manifested 
their esteem and love for Iiiin in a variety 
of ways. In India, then, there were no 
proper organ i.'^ation.s. It is, however, worthy 
of note Unit so far hack as 1872 a public 
meeting held at (-alculia voted an address 
to Fawcett. One characteristic ([uality came 
out ill connection with his advocacy of 
Indian interests. Applicilions were made to 
him, we are told, when his interest in India 
became known, to represent the grievances of 
various Indian magnate.s before Parliament. 
He invariably declinefl such requests on the 
ground that he was too poor a man to have 
anything to do witli princes. On the same 
ground, he refusHil to become director of any 
rich company since he believed that such a step 
would tend to lower a poor man like him in 
the estimation of bis countrymen and make 
them sii.vpect the aKsolute purity of his motives, 
ikit he never ceased to be of service to the 
])Oor in India and helped Indians in their 
efforts to improve their lot in life. In Great 
Britain, in spite of vvhat his critics cjilled his 
doctrinaire Iladicalism, by all parties he was 
looked up to with respect and praised for his 
sellless devotion to the interests of India, 

In the general election of 1871 he was one 
of the many Liheials who lost their seats. 
His defeat at Eiighton was looked upon in 
India as a great loss, and a fund of ;i£?400 
was at once raised in this country and trans- 
mitted to England to pay the expenses of 
another contest, followed by another sum 
of also rai.sed by ])uhlic subscription in 
India. A favourable opportunity .soon occurred, 
and he was elecited member for Hackney. 

In the new Parliament, dominated a.s it was 
by the Tory party under Disraeli, his position 
Wfi.s stronger. His character and motives came 
to be better appreciated, and he enjoyed the 
privileges of a Parliamentarian of high 
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aims^ singleness of purpose and undoubted 
ability. It also came about that the principles 
he had at benrl in regard to India — the princi- 
ples of generosity to the subject race and 
of scrupulous care in managing the finances 
and sharing the burdens of the Empire — 
were recognised to be not the property of either 
party ; and Lord Salisbury, the new Secretary of 
State for India, seems to have been nearer to him 
in point of jninciple than his iiredecessors 
during the period. Lord Salisbury had laid 
down strict rules against borrowing money for 
unremunerative purposes, and l.ord North- 
brook, the Governor-Cxeneral of India, who was a 
genuine Liberal, was energetic in the reduction 
of expenditure. Fawcett resumed his labours 
on the Indian Finance Ctnnmittee w'bich was 
continued by the new Pailiainenl. In 187.5, 
he moved that the wiiole expenses of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India should be paid 
by England. Disraeli and Gladstone alike 
resisted the motion, and the decision was arrived 
at, that India should pay £'.30, 000 towards 
the expenses. In the year following he opposed 
a measure for giving pensions to members 
of the Indian Council ; and, in 1877, protested 
against the abolition of the cotton duties. 
Of course, he was defeated on both occa- 
sions after a strenuous fight ; but he bad 
the satisfiu'tion of attempting to ^'arry 
out his duty of enforcing res])onsihility to the 
House of Commons. In 1877, the great Durbar 
was held at Delhi, at which was announced the 
assumption of the Imperial title by the Colleen. 
It was followed by a severe famine mostly in 
Madras, which swejit away nearly two millions 
of people. Famine relief expenditure had risen 
so high, and the loss by exchange so keenly 
felt that fresh taxation was deemed inevitable. 
Fawcett’s attention was devoted to these and 
other topics, and he criticised the policy of the 
Government with convincing force and elo- 
quence, with the result that a Committee upon 
Public Works was appointed, which, 

' alter a careful enquiry, reported in 1879 on the 
^Expenditure incurred under the vai’ious heads. 
"The immediate outcome of the labours of this 
Committee was stricter economy and a more 
satisfactory system of accounts on the lines 


laid down by Fawcett. In May, 1879, he 
published three essays upon Indian Finance in 
the Nineteenth Century^ setting out his views 
on Indian affairs in full, which produced a 
Xirofound impression. We are told that 
they were received with a unanimity of 
ajiproval which surprised Fawcett himself, 
showing the difference generally observable 
between the recexilion accorded to the utter- 
ance of ox)inions of a comparatively unknown 
man and the utterance of the same opinions 
by a mail who has slowly won his way to a 
jirominent position. 

The Afghan War was a woik of Lord 
Lytton’s Government, which brought the 
question of military expenditure in India and 
of liiqierial policy once again before Parlia- 
ment. Elsewhere in his sketch of the Life of 
Lord Ripon, the present writer has dealt with 
the subject. He has now only to call attention 
to the repeated efforts made by Fawcett to 
condemn the forward x)olicy ” and to induce 
England to bear the cost of the war. His 
motions in the House of Commons on the 
(piestion were suxqiorted by Gladstone, and 
though they were all rejected they demons- 
trated conclusively the unsoundness of the posi- 
tion assumed by the Tory (loverninent and had 
the effect of committing the Liberal party to 
the xjolicy advoc.atcfl by Fawcett. In the 
Session of 1879, he brought forward one other 
motion. He asked for a Select Committee to 
enquire into the Government of India Act, in 
order that the Secretary of State and his 
Council might exercise full and effective control 
over the finances of India irres^iective of the 
exigencies of the Ihitish ])arty system ; and 
though he was siqiported by the Taberal leaders 
his motion was thrown out. In 1880, he saw 
his own party in [lOwer with an overwhelming 
majority. He became Postmaster-General in 
the new Government ; and, at the same time, 
with liord Ripon as Governor-General of India, 
he was satisfied that the princi])!es he had laid 
down were obtaining full recognition. 

As Postmaster-General he bad not a seat in 
the Cabinet. His blindness was an obstacle 
lo his promotiolu A member of the Cabinet 
has to see many confidential pajjers, and 
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there would be a difficulty in admitting 
one into the Cabinet who would have to 
use other eyes for reading them. However, 
Fawcett’s excluslo!i from the Cabinet was then 
much commented upon. He would have inade 
almost an ideal Secretary of State for India. 
But he himself said nothing about his not 
being promoted to Cabinet rank. On the 
other hand, he felt gratified at his inclusion in 
the Crovernment. In a letter to his parents 
announcing his acceptance of office, he informed 
them that in making the offer Gladstone said 
that he gave him the ap])oi!itment in order 
that he might have time to speak in Indian 
and other debates. 

In office, Fawcett displayed some of the 
most essential qualities of a statesman — 
independence, soundness of judgment, and 
a power of commanding the sympathies 
without flattering the meaner instincts of 
the people. Ttie Post Office has to carry 
on a vast business. Fawcett regarded it 
as an engine for diffusing knowledge, ex- 
panding trade, increasing prosperity, encourag- 
ing fiiinily correspondence and facilitating 
thrift. During the years he was Postmaster- 
General he never failed to act upon his 
convictions. He had five projects on hand : 
(1) The parcel post ; (2) the issue of postal 
orders ; (3) the receipt of small savings in 
stamps and the allowing of small sums to be in- 
vested in the funds; (4) increasing the facilities 
for life insurance and annuities ; (d) reducing 
the price of telegrams. He carried out these 
measures a»id effected several other im]»rove- 
ments with characteristic energy and zeal. 

His brilliant Parliamentary career and signal 
success as an administrator brought him to the 
front rank of British statesmen. Honours came 
thick on him. The University of Oxford confer- 
red on him the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
He was made Doctor of Political Economy, 
with M. de Laveleye, by the University of 
Wursburg. The Royal Society elected him to 
a Fellowshii^. The University of Glasgow gave 
him the degree of LL. D. and in the same 
year, 1-883, he was elected Lord Rector of 
the University, defeating his opponents I.K)rd 
Bute and John Ruskin, 


His health, in the meantime, was declining. 
He had an attack of diphtheria and typhoid, from 
which he had recovered though witli diminished 
vitality. Towards the close of 1884 he fell 
ill again. On November 9th, 1884, he passed 
away in the presence of his wife and daughter 
at the comparatively early age of 51. Her 
Majesty the Queen wrote to the widow one 
of those letters which she alone could write. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, wrote to 
Fawcett’s father, who was still living, saying 
that there was no public man of the time whose 
qualities had been more fully recognised by 
his countrymen and rnme deeply imbedded in 
their memories. Perhaps, the highest tribute 
to his character came from the working men 
who, besides conveying (heir sympathies to the 
widow and daughter, asked for permission to 
raise a fund among themselves, a penny testi- 
monial, in order to place Mrs. Fawcett and her 
daughter beyond the pinch of want. Mrs, 
h'awcett was deeply touched by this spontane- 
ous outburst of feeling and genuine sympathy 
on the part of the poorest section of the people. 
She wrote back to thank the representatives 
of the working men and to assure them 
that her husband’s forethought and prudence 
had left her in a position to make it improper 
for her to accept citlier a pension or a sub- 
scription. Various' proposals were immediately 
made to honour Fawcett’s memory, and most of 
them have been carried out. In India, his death 
caused the greatest sorrow. She lost one of her 
best and truest friends, a great benefactor who 
laboured in her interesis wdtliout any hope 
of reward or recognition. India cherishes and 
will continue to cherish his memory with sincere 
gratitude, affection and reverence. 

HENRY FAWCETT.-A sketch of his life and an 
account of his manifold sorvicos to India with quotations 
from soTcral of his famous and stirring speeches in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the people of India. 
With a fine portrait. Price As. P'onr, 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN.— In this booklet 
we get a clear idea of the great and good work which 
this noble Englishman has for years past been doing for 
India quietly and unostentatiously. An account of the 
many schemes of reform which ho has been advocating 
in the Indian administration and his various acts of self- 
sacrifice in the cause of India will be read with great 
interest. Pri ce As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan & Co.,BunkuratnaChetty Street, Madras. 
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LOVE’S BLOSSOMS. 

•BY 

Mh. P. SESHADRI, m. a. 


THOUGHTS. 

Wken midnight hours know not the peace of sleep 
But drudge in trembling hope for envied fame, 
In ghostly solitude before a flame 
Of glimmering light, whose sombre rays out-peep 
To view the city wrapped in silence deep, 

Midst weird and darkly waving groves of palm ; 
When wizard clocks ring out and rend the calm 
With strides of Time — their thrilling voices creep 
Along the soul ; my mind with labour w'-orn, 

Or grappling with a knot, delights to stand 
In stillness, yearning forth to clasp with love 
Thy beauteous form — and then, Spring opes 

above : 

With blossomed flow’r and chirping bird, the 

land 

Smiles ’neath the sun-lit hues the heavens adorn ! 

THE KISS. 

The magic touch that thrills the mind and soul. 
Awakes a boundless universe of bliss — 

To glow in raptures with the fervent kiss 
Of loving hearts is feeling life a whole ; 

A wide, expansive sea whose waves unroll 
Eternal felicity ; a book of gold 
Whose glist’ning pnges blazon joys untold, 
Open wide Love’s and Hope’s immortal scroll. 
Ecstatic momenta ! Mind and being speed 
To meet the rose-bud lips and softly cull 
Their luscious svveetneas, lay the sacred seal 
.Of constant, beauty-breathing Love's faith, feed 
The heart athirst and hungering, and lull 
The fancy, sharing life in growing weal. 


COMMUNION. 

When cloao within the dusky veils of sleep 
We lull our limbs to bliss in calm repose. 

And far beyond the changing gust that blows 
The world, we seek the stillness of the deep 
When waves are hushed ; throiigh subtle realms 

wo creep, — 

We touch the loving heart that gaily flows 
To us in eager harmony, and knows 
Its kindred as its life ; ascend the steep 
Where Love in lonely grandeui holds its way, 
The vulgar passions crushed to nameless death 
Revel in thousand lives of happy birth 
Alit with ecstacy, serenely gay — 

It is the glow of Life, its finest breath, 
Tis e’er an earthly heaven, a heavenly earth. 

HAPPINESS. 

Her hallowed limbs entwined in close embrace, 

Or with cheeks pillowed on her queenly breast 
Heaving in passion ; culling kisses bleat 
With fervent warmth, or b.isking in her face 
Of rapturous light by whose enthralli:jg rays 
The soul revives; like birdlings in their nest 
Seeking within her loving arms sweet rest ; 
Offering Love’s rites in all their countless wa3’^s — 
To live this bliss and felicity supreme 
For ever ! Soul in unison with soul, 

In holiest communion of Love ; 

The angel shrined in its elect alcove 
Adored in worship ; hearts in rythmic roll — 
To breathe for aye in this ecstatic dream ! 
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THE HIMOU-MUSLIM PROBLEM^ 

BYSYED NABl ULLAH, Bab.-at-Law. 

>.» 

E have often been reproached for keeping 
aloof from politics till so late in iho day as 
the latter end of 1906. Even if to-day 
we are polibicians n is not so much from 
choice, I ana afraid, as by force of circumstances. 

J myself think, however, that this long 
abstention from the active pursuit of politic.s 
has debarred us, if from nothing else, at least 
from thg advantages of political training 
and education so much needed in the changed 
conditions of the India of to day. \^aiious 
causes have contributed to prevent us irom joining 
hands with the Hindus in their political activities, 
or starting political business on our own account ; 
as, for instance, the great influence of our late 
revered leader. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, of blessed 
memory, who enjoined us to avoid, as far as 
poa.sible, the thorny p iths of politics ; a disincli- 
nation* on our part to einbarra.ss the Government 
by engaging in political agitation ; an instinctive 
feeling that owing to our widespread deficiency in 
English education and capacity, we as a community 
should have to play second fiddle in the game of 
politics ; a haunting fear that by descending into 
the dusty arena of politic.-? and helping to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for others we should be 
at once insidiously undermining the authority of 
Government and unduly promoting the political 
ascendency — already overpowering — of the great 
Hindu community ; the conviction that the 
unimpaired supremacy of the British Government 
is conducive to the welfara, continued progres.s, 
peace of mind and happiness of the Mahomedans ; 
the dearth of influential leaders of commanding 
ability, endowed with the indi.spen.aal)Ie gift 
of eloquence, ns well as with imagination, 
er.ergy and onthusiaam ; a certain lofty di.sdain — 
born of the spiritual teachings of Islam, of fatali.sm 
and the grand traditions of our glorious past, 
mingled, perhaps, with a fleeting sense of despair 
that we have been irretrievably outstripped in the 
race of life — to enter the lists in competition with 
men, over whom we once held sway, for the tem- 
poral prizes that the fickle godiless of politics has 
to offer to her votaries; and last, not least (bo it 
confessed to our shame), our invincible apathy 
and listlessness, an aversion to work .and to take 
trouble, and reluctance to sacrifice our ease and 
comfort. 

* From the Presidential Address to the All-India 
Muslim League. 

le 


But since Sir Syed’s advice to us to leave alone 
po!itic.s mucli water ha.s pas.sfcd under the bridges 
aiid the si umbering East lias been violently stir- 
red by momentous events of deep significance. 
Japan’s political revolution and adoption of West- 
ern representative institutions, and her marvellous 
progress in all branches of national life within the 
last twenty years or .so, followed by her astounding 
victories over Russia, whose impo.sing power in the 
Far East was crumpled up like matchwood, sot all 
Eastern nations a-thinking, and gave a tremendous 
fillip to the demand for represent.itive institutions 
in countries .so ividely diflerent in tlioir politics 
as India, China, Kgypt, Peisia and Turkey. In 
our own country many other influences have been 
.silently at work, notably, the elevating effects of 
Western culture ; l)ut the (juickoning impulse, I 
believe, came from J.ipaii’s overthrow of a great 
Western Power, which was thouglit by the world 
at large to be ab.solutely invineible. A galvanic 
shock of unrest went through the entire East. 

Therefore, the wave of unrest which first swept 
over Bengal after its partition and then, with 
diminishing force, over the rest of India, followed 
by the ebullition.s (»f frenzy which broke out in 
different part.s of the country, opened men’s 
eyes to the significant signs of the times, to the 
serious gravity of the situation, and the militant 
forces at work. It i.s not ncce.ssary to describe in 
detail the startling events which followed each 
other in bewildering succession. Suffice it to say 
that by great good fortune wo had at^this critical 
juncture a soldior statesman at the head of affairs 
in this couiiti’y, and a philosopher-statesman at 
the helm in England, between whom there was 
perfect unanimity of sentiment, and who cor- 
rectly diagnosed the situation. When it became 
apparent that an enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils and of their functions, together 
with other constitutional organic changes, was 
contemplated by Govci nricnt, it was felt by some 
of the leading men in our community that the 
time had arrived for the Mahomedans to come 
out into the open, and to cl.iim what was lightfully 
their due in view of their importance and historical 
traditions; and that they could no longer afiford 
to sulk in their tents, waiting on Providence wdth 
folded hands, and brooding over their departed 
greatnc.s8 — unless t hey wanted to bo left out in the 
cold. This, in brief, led to the formation of the All- 
India Muslim League in the closing days of 1906; 
though before that there had been several spasmodic 
attempts at forming a political association for the 
Mahomedans, to safeguard their interests. We 
have now, for better or worse, taken the plunge; 
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and whether we swim, float, or sink : it all depends 
upon ourselves. I can only express the hope that 
the new-born enthusiasm of niy co-religionists will 
not evaporate, as of yore, with the lapse of time; 
and that our young men will devote themselves 
more and more to the study of financial, industrial 
and economic questions rather than to politics, 
pure and simple. 

Besides looking after the intei estsof our fellow- 
religionists and promoting loyal feelings towards 
the British Government, one of the chief objects of 
our League is to cultivate harmoniou.s leiations 
with other Indian coniniunities, especially with 
the great sister community of the Hindus. As far 
as I am aware, no responsihle Mahomedan leadtT 
has ever entertained any but the most friendly 
feelings towards the Hindu.s, especially towards 
the progressive, enterpr i.'^ing, patriotic, inUllcc- 
tual Bengalis — the despair of Abcngh-Mackay, of 
Steevens, and, aye, of uniuisginafcive Anglo India. 
I sometimes think in my dreatns that if our rulers 
could only understand the Bengalis, thc> would 
be able to understand not only most of the Asiatic 
races, but the Irish, the Americans, and the 
junkers of Germany as well ! In spite of recent 
lamentable incidents, and the infatuation and 
aberration of certain misguided section.s of the 
population, I believe that tlie vast majorit) of 
the Bengalis ar© sound at heart and loyal to the 
core. Like the Mahomedaiis (♦iiongh for different 
reasons) they have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain, if English retire from India. And }vt 
the Bengali is often ob.strepeious, .and now and 
again truculent ! What is tlie reason ? , 

The late lamented Sir S}ed Ahmed Khan, in 
speaking of the Hindu.s and Mahornedans, of the 
Bengalis, and of the Indian ‘’nation,” has been 
making the following observations, with which, I 
need scarcely say, wo are in cordial agreemci.t 

Mahonicdans and Hindus arc the two cyeft ot India. 
Injure the one and you injure the other. Wc should try 
to become one in heart and soul and act in unison; if 
united, wo can support each other, if not, the effect of 
one against the other will tend. to the dentruetiou and 
downfall of both. 

I assure you that the Bengalis are the only people 
in our country whom wo can properly be proud of ; and it 
is only due to them that knowledge, lilicrty and patriotism 
progressed in our country . lean truly say that 
really the head and crown of all the communities 
■^BEndaBtRii. 

-V. ’Ifh the word “nation” 1 include both Hindus and Maho- 
medane, because that is the only meaning which I can 
attach to it, 

Again, His Highness the Aga Khan, our 
highly honoured leader and President, in the 
pourse of his inaugural address at the last sessions 


of our League, was very emphatic, in view of the 
larger interests of our common Motherland, on the 
necessity — the supreme necessity — of a cordial 
understanding between the two great communities 
of India Let me make some quotations from his 
most admirable and statesmanlike speech : — 

Now that we have secured it (f . £., a separate elect- 
orate), I hope it will result in a pei'ynantnt political 
sympathy and a genuine entente cordiale between the 
members of the two great sister communities. 

Our llrst end foremost duty is to prove our aotive 
loyalty towards our Sovereign., by our endeavours to 
strengthen the foundation of British rule in India... by 
uni ting the great sister communities through the bonds 
of sympathy, affection, and a community of interests. 

In the first place, they (i.r., the Moslems) must co- 
operate, as representative Indian citizens, with other 
Indians in advancing the well-being of the country... 

1 have no hesitation in asserting that unless Hindus 
and Mahomedans co-operate with each other in the 
general development of the country as a whole, and in 
all matters affecting their mutual interests, neither will 
develop to the full its legitimate aspirations, or give full 
scope to its possibilities. In order to develop their common 
economic and other interests, both should remember that 
one is the elder sister of the other and that India is their 
common pareyil] religious differences should be natur- 
ally reduced to the minor position. . . . 

bur loyalty to the Throne must bo absolute, and our 
relations with the Hindu and ail other Indian communi- 
ties wiio share that loyalty must frankly bo most cordial. 
Otherwise our political activities will tend to the un- 
doing of and ultimately prove detrimental oven to the 
British Power. The true interests of the British Empire 
can never lie in a policy of “ divide and rule” 

Our other great ieodcr, tl^e Rb. Hoii’ble Syed 
Amocr Ali, in the et cenreging message replete 
with sage observations, he was pleased tc send us 
at our lest .se.ssion.'i, i.s equally emplmtic : — 

... I sincerely trust that the two great communities 
whom the Ueforms mainly affect will decide to work 
together in harmony and concord for the good of their 
common country. They hove both to live together^ to 
2 )rogrffis togethei ^ and in evil days to suffer together 

Naiiomd development, even the fulfilment of the 

dream of self-government, depends on the co-operation 
of both races in a spirit of omity and concord. 

(All the italic^:* in the above quotations are mine.) 

It will ihn.4 be soon that the best sense of our 
coiniruiiity i.s agreed on the point that in the vital 
interesls of our country, in other words, of the 
Goveriinjent — because 1 am firmly persuaded that 
the best interests of the Government are, in the 
long run, indis.solubly bound up with the best 
interests of the country — Hin»ius and Mahomedans 
should live at pence and cultivate the most friendly 
Telatior)8 with one another ; and be prepared for 
that mutual corLpromise, the give-and-take, which 
* is the essence of our modern existence and the 
secret of its Ruccess. But I very much regret to 
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say that the good feeling and happy relations 
which formerly subsisted between the two com- 
munities have been, in some parts of the country, 
considerably attenuated in recent years ; and a 
strain has been put on tlieir friendly intercourse 
on the old footing. As we all desire to bring about 
rapprochetnent between the two cornmunitiGs, I 
shall be perfectly frank witli rny Hindu brethren. 

1 am grieved to say that certain events and inci- 
dents have happened within recent years which 
have given oflfence to the Mahomedan.**, and caused 
many searchings of heart amor g them. At 
present I will deal with only one such event, 
namely, the “worship*' of Sivaji. Let it he grant- 
ed that the world judges men like Sivnj», Robin 
Hood, Clive, Dallio\isie, Napoleon, BisriiHrck, etc., 
not by the usual standard of morality applicable 
to ordinary mortals. Hut w'nat is the inner 
meaning of these Sivaji cedebratioiis ? Do not they 
convey a serious warning to all conceitied ^ Do 
not they suggest tbn revolt of Hinduism against 
Islam and, by implication, against foieign domina- 
tion ? The apotheosis of Sivaji gives us a fore- 
taste, as it were, of wbat the poor JMabornedans 
have to expect under Hindu hegemony. If, then, 
our feelings are irritated, is it to be >Yondered at? 

1 am, however, glad to note that since a certain 
firebrand has been r’cmoved from the scene of his 
labours, the cult of Sivaji appears to be ilyingout. 

These suggestively aggressive oelebi-ations how- 
ever, to which I have just ivferreil, went a long 
way in .steeling our hearts against yicldiiig on the 
question of separate el ."O tor a tes for Mahoincdarjs, 
which is painful subject to which J want to refer 
just for a moment. But even apart from the sirii.stor 
significance of the deification of Sixaji, Mahomc- 
dans would at all events have in.sisted on a sep.x- 
rato electorate for themselves, to ensuro their fair 
representation on the Legislative Councils. Tlieir 
dominant feeling, I believe, was that if the 
Hindus chose to sink their differences, and to close 
up their ranks, they could, with their formidable 
majoi'ity, defeat every Mahomedan candidate in 
the field. Even if by chance or good fortune 
Mahomedans were returned by what are called 
“mixed” electorates, it would be at the .saoiifice of 
their independence and freedom of action and 
judgment. The thought was gHlling to us tlwt 
we should be for ever tied to the chariot wheels of 
Sivaji “worshippers” and dragged at their heels, 
always dependent on their goodwill and favour. 
The prospect of this novel thraldom alarmed us ; 
and we naturally desired emancipation from* 
it. We felt that, considering the present 


backward condition of our community, and 
our former predominant position in the country 
wo should be adequately represented on the 
Legislative (^Jouncils — if for nothing else, at least 
for the bonetib of the training and experience they 
were likely to afford us. Well, the scheme of 
separate electorates has happily put us in a posi- 
tion ctfeetively to look after oui interests ; has 
saved oiu countenance ; preserved our amour 
propre . ; averted the danger of .increasing hittei - 
ness and estrangement of feelings between the two 
communities, which would have inevitably result- 
ed from the freaks and haphazard chances of 
“ mixed ” elections ; and, above all, put us in the 
proper frame of mind to co operate cordially with 
our Hindu brethren for the advancement and 
glory of our isommon coutitry. I venture to think 
that if any educated man of strong common sense, 
any experienced man with the faculty of correct 
applied imagination, wore to reflect for a moment, 
ho wouhi he convinced that if mixed electorates 
alone havi tlie exclusive power of returning 
members, the consequences would have been 
disastioins to blie best interests of the country. 
How ? By causing an over- widening breach 
between the two communities, and a permanent 
and incurable alienation of feelings. Need 1 point 
to our recent election experiences? Is it not a 
fact that in very many instances secret ill-will has 
been created between Hindu and Hindu, and, for 
the matter of that, between Mahomedan and 
Mahomedan ? Let us take couTit of human nature 
as wc find it. Our Hindu friends by their vehement 
opposition to separate electorates, 1 am afraid, have 
unwittingly narrowly escaped from putting the 
knife to the throat of our poor, dear Motherland 
for which they profess, in all sincerity, so much 
solicitude. The cry of “ unity ” being in danger 
is a spurious cry. We don’t want a “ paper unity,” 
but a genuine union of hearts in the interests of 
our common country. Lot us, therefore, hear no 
more of the foolisli twaddle about the Mahomedans 
erecting an iron wall of disunion between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans. And are our Hindu 
friends not satisfied? Have not they a permanent, 
.‘itanding majoiity ? What more do they want? 
Why do they grudge us separate, adequate 
representation? Being secure in their overwhelm- 
ing majority, it looks ns if under the plausible 
plea of unity they want to lord it over us, to have 
it all their own way, and to stifle our feeble voice. 
Is it fair? Can it conduce to peace? Yes, peace, 
which is our greatest interest, 1 appeal to the 
good sense and patriotism of the Hindu leaders, 
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and I have no misgivings as to what their response 
would be. I honestly and sincerely believe 
that adequate and independent Mahomedan 
representation on our Legislative Councils and 
Municipal, Local and Uistiict Jioards is absolutely 
necessary in the present condition of India and of 
Moslem public feeling, — for peace sake, for the 
uninterrupted progress of our dear country and, 
in the sacred interests of good fellowship, if for 
nothing else. 

Barring the question of employment in the 
public services of the State, and the Urdu-Hindi 
question, theie is hardly any question of public 
importance, as far as I can see on which the 
MahomcdaiiS are not in substantial agreement 
with their Hindu hiethren. Tliat being so, I 
venture to suggest that Hindu and Mahomedan 
loaders, and especially our Hindu and Mahomedan 
legislators, should fiom time to time meet each 
other in informal Conferences, for the purpose of 
exchanging notes and holding friendly discussions 
on all questions afl’ecting the general well-being 
of the oountiy. In this way they can be of very 
great assistance to each other, and also to Govern- 
ment ; and can rerider great service to their 
country, by removing misunderstandings, com- 
posing differences, and by promoting and diffusing 
an atmosphere of mutual forbearance, tolerance 
and goodwill. Altogether, 1 venture to anticipate 
the happiest results if this course is followed. 

In this connexion, I heartily welcome the idea 
of holding a fricndl} Conference of some of the 
inffuential leaders of all communities, I sincerely 
hope that a satisfactory settlement of aM out- 
standing differences will be reached at the proposed 
Conference, and a vwdus vivendi arranged for 
future co-operation. The most serious feature of 
the situfltit'Tj, however, is that there appears to 
be a tendency in some quarters to accentuate these 
differences. All 1 can say is — as you must all 
feel — that so long as these differences remain, our 
country’s cause, which is already suffering, may 
be irretrievably damaged and all progress arrested. 
But J have every confidence that the leaders on 
both sides, with a single eye to the country’s good, 
will rise superior to every petty consideration. 

It is sometimes hinted in some quarters that 
the Government in its heait of heaits does not 
desire that the Hindus and Mahomedans should 
ever come t(>gethtr ; that it is always trying, 
though with extreme caution and cunningness, 
to play off one community against the other ; and 
that, finally, it is to the advantage of Government 
that the two communities should always be at 
loggerheads. Of course, all this is utter nonsense. 
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I do not, however, know whether 1 am perpetrating 
a ** blazing indiscretion” in referring to such fanci- 
ful matters. But it is no use disguising the fact 
that such matters are being discussed, daily in 
almost every important city and* town ^of India. 
Though 1 yield to no one^-ndt even to Lord 
Ourzon — in my admiration of the splendid Civil 
Service of India, I am, however, bound to confess 
that the conduct of some of its members, here and 
there, has sometimes lent somo colour to such 
baseless conjectures and insinuations as those just 
alluded to. As soon as a new Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner arrives in a district, people are keen 
to find out whether he is a pro-native, pio-Hiudu 
or pro- Mahomedan. Any public servant who 
does not hold the scales even, who is swayed by 
personal predilections, or who is openly unsympa- 
thetic, is a traitor to his country. I do not think, 
however, that any mother’s son outside of bedlam 
believes for a moment that Government wants to 
sow discord between the two great communities of 
India. But if this sordid game were ever tried, it 
would — while gratuitously increasing a hundred- 
fold the anxieties, cares and difficulties of Govern- 
ment — inevitably end in disaster. The true 
interests of the people and of the Government lie 
in the peaceful and ordered development of the 
country, which can only be secured by mutual 
co-operation between the officers of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of the people, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. That is the secret of 
successful rule in this country. 

The question of employment in the public 
service to which I have just referred has, un- 
fortun.ately, very often formed a bone of conten- 
tion between the Hindus and Mahomedans. This 
subject, which affects only the educated classes, 
who form but an infinitesimal part of the popula- 
tion, has from time to time excited keen interest 
in our community. We ought not, I think, to 
forego our right to claim a fair share of the 
loaves and fishes of State ; besides, it is a great 
advantage to be trained in our public offices, and, 
especially, to be associated with the practical work 
of administration, particularly in the higher 
branches of State service. But 1 beg to ask you 
if, say, all the Judgeships and Commissionerships 
in the country were filled exclusively by Maho- 
medans, in what way would that help to uplift 
the great mass of our people ? We ought not, in 
our selfish interest, to think only of ourselves ; 
but we ought rather to think more and more of 
* the lower orders of our people, how to ameliorate 
their lot, and to raise their standard of comfort. 
This can only bo done by reforming our social 
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customs, by helping to extend primary and 
technical education, by developing trade and 
agriculture, our native industries and the 
economic resources of our country. How to do 
these things are" precisely the questions which 
ought to engage *'the earnest thought, attention 
and study of our educated young men and of 
their elders. 



THE DEPRESSED CUSSES. 

BY RAOBAHADUK V. M. MAHAJANI, M.A. 

{Retired Edncat\oi\al Inspector^ Bernr.) 

PERUSAL of the papt rs published in the 
Indian Ueviev) on the subject of the 

I ^ Depressed Classes shows that the conscience 
of the leaders of thought in the Hindu Society 
has been roused. They all agree on grounds of 
justice, humanity and self-interest, and even on 
economic grounds, that it is high time to make a 
serious and sustained effort to raise the condition 
of these classes, and make the body politic whole 
by uniting the limb, wtiich has been practically 
torn. As regards the methods that are suggest- 
ed, for bringing about the desired end, there is not 
very wide divergence. All insist upon giving 
education, upon creating habits of cleanliness, and 
upon throwing open doors for employment. All 
agree too that the work ought to be begun, in a 
spirit of brotherhood, by the higher clajsses, who 
must first get over their prejudice — or false notion 
as regards the untouchableness of the so-called 
outcastes. It would appear that this notion varies 
both in degree and in kind in the various parts of 
India. To speak generally, the notion is at its 
high water-mark in the extreme south, and then 
descends as you proceed to the north and the 
west, until in Punjab, where tho Ar^a Samaj 
has gathered a large and growing number of 
adherents, it almost disappears ; and the 
Samajists are prepared to eat, in the evening, 
of the hands of those outside the fold who were 
purified in the morning by a Homa and investiture 
of the sacred thread. 

As regards giving education itself, most of the 
writers would not objc3ct, 1 think, if the children 
of the depressed classes sat in the same room with 
the children of the higher classes — provided they 
bad a bath and clean clothes. This is the general 
view of officers in the Educational Department 
who in some cases concede to popular prejudice 


by assigning a separate bench or a plot to the 
children of the depressed classes, but in the same 
class-room. Mrs. Besant alone would have 
special schools for them and would not allow them 
to study with the children of the higher classes. 

Friends of social reform in Beiar are in full 
sympathy with these views and movement, and 
I have had my share however humble in the 
efforts made on behalf of these backward 
classes, both while I was in educational 
service and since my retirement. As a 
repetition of the views already so well ex- 
pressed would be tiresome, 1 content myself with 
a brief nairative of our experience in Berar, as 
that will in my opinion better inteiest the readers 
of the Indian Reciev\ and may haply throw some 
light on the path of those in this province, or 
elsewhere, wlio are yet hesitating to take the step. 

In dealing with tho problem of raising the 
condition of the depressed classes, we have to take 
into consideration their heredity, tradition, and 
environment. Heredity we may leave to itself; 
tradition we may affect a little ; but environ- 
ment is more or less in the power of the existing 
generation of society to change altogether. If 
the karma of previous births accounts for birth in 
a depressed class, it must be credited with en- 
dowing a few in that class with a genius which 
occasionally buists forth through all its overload- 
ing impediments and shinos with bistre, as in the 
case of ChokhaMela Maharand Sajan Kasai. Who 
knows but that such genius still lurks in these 
classes even now, and it will be in the highest 
interest of the whole nation to relieve it of some 
of its weight and not to allow it to be altogether 
smothered. But wdinary talents more than 
genius requires culture, and such talent is not 
rare among the depressed classes. It only needs 
to be furnished with suitable opportunity which 
society is bound to give to them as to all 
other classes. 

It may be stated at the outset that in Berar, 
the sense of untouchableness is not so keen as it 
appears to be in other provinces. The untouch- 
ables here consist mainly of Mabars, and these 
have very useful functions in village economy. 
Some of the families have hereditary duties to 
watch and ward, to carry the post and money 
bags to the Tahasil Outchorry, to guide officers on 
travelling duty, to carry their kit and have 
corresponding rights (or h^q%) to receive a pdyali 
of Jwar on each acre of land cultivated. Against 
these haqa some ryots had complained, but the 
haqa have been judicially pronounced to be legal. 
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As these Mahar menials serve under a Kunbi 
Patel or a Bmhrnan Pande, and their families 
they are brought into contact with higher 
classes. 1 have seen Mahara employed by Brah- 
mans and Deshmukhs — other than village officials 

to look after their cattle, to clear their shed 

and to work in fields. It may bo remarked 
that while actually working in fields the Kunbi 
labourer in Borar does not deem himself polluted 
by the touch of a Mahar, of course, the 
Mahars are not permitted to enter the inner 
house of the family in which they serve. Some 
idea of the diminished notion of untouchableness 
may be formed from the fact tluit Mahars aie 
allowed to yoke and unyoke bullocks to or from 
a cart in which a person of a higher class is actu- 
ally seated. The notion has received a still more 
killing shock in towns, where the problem of the 
scarcity of labour caused by the ravages of famine 
and plague has had to be somehow solved by the 
employment of Mahars in factories where steam 
power is used. There are other openings in 
Berar to Mahars. They ballast rock, cut stone, 
work as day-labourers on railway linos and take 
petty contracts. Some work as masons, and 
bricklayers. Some make bricks and own kilns, 
which are profitably worked. In some villages 
they still continue to weave Kliadis (coarse cloth) 
with pretty designs, which find a ready sale in 
the market. 

The Mahars are generally intelligent and 
honest in their own way— though some are given 
to pilfering. In their dealings with Government 
and their officers, their honesty is proverbial. 
Few complaints are received of their having dealt 
feloniously with the Government money or things 
committed to their charge. But this may be the 


result of customary honesty, which has not yet 
reached, as U. U. the Gaekwar says, the self- 
conscious stage. But have not eminent education- 
ists and philosophers like Spencer again and again 
maintained, that the main end of all education is 
to form good habits— that good habits descending 
from generation to generation constitute custom- 
ary morality ? — and does not customary 
morality in the end prove more economical in 
working than self-conscious morality? — and, finally, 
4068 not self-conscious morality often degenerate 
into pure selfish morality ? The history of material 
imvilization does not present an unbroken picture 

S .the progress of sell-conscious morality. 

it will thus be seen that in B«rar the condition 
of Mahars is not at present deplorable or hopalesa, 


wkyver 


it may have been some years back. 


The continued efforts of the educational depart- 
ment extending over more than forty years, to 
encourage education among these and other 
depressed classes, by totally exempting their lads 
from school- fee.M, by allowing them to sit in the 
same class-room with other boys, by founding 
special schools for them where a sufficient number 
was forthcoming, coupled with those of some 
officers in other departments who appointed to 
suitable posts youths of backward classes when- 
ever available— and backed by the moral support 
given to these efforts by the higher classes have 
brought about this happy result. Two instances 
of this moral support may be mentioned : 

(1) The Biider caste, which some thirty years 
ago WHS included among the untouchables, has, by 
the efforts of the community led by the late Rao 
Sahob Dhondji Kond.aji — Police Inspector, been 
recently readmitted into the Shudra caste by 
the Shankar Acharya, The caste had fallen during 
and after the Pindari Wars, but as it had left off 
what are deemed unclean practices as testified to 
by respectable persons in the higher classes, the 
Shankamcharya found authority in the Shastras 
to restore it to its former position. This in- 
stance disproves the assertion often made against 
Hindu religion, that in its eyes “ once fallen is 
always fallen.” The Beder caste now termed the 
Shuddha (purified) Shudra caste has furnished a 
considerable number of men for public service, 
who, before and after retirement, have dwelt in 
the heart of the town, and own lands and dwell- 
ings tenanted by respectable high class people. 

(2) The second itustaiico is furnished by one 
Junu Mahar of Paras — a village near Akola on 
the G. 1. P. R. line. Working as a Mukuddam 
(head of a gang) and then becoming a contractor, 
he raised himself to such a position that he was 
deemed worthy of being nominated on the 
Municipal Board at Akola, and ho took his seat 
with high class Hindus who welcomed him there. 
That position he had won not simply by the fortune 
ha had made — but by the way in which he used 
that fortune to promote education among the 
people of his caste — and to promote temperance 
and morality and piety. The free Boarding and 
Lodging House he founded for poor Mahar boys 
attending Municipal and Government schools is 
still maintained by his widow». Ho wanted to 
open a workshop to train these lads, but he was 
cut off in the midst of his plans, which bis 
eldest son, who too is dead, was unequal to 
accomplish. 
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Thus, while these two instances show that ** men 
who have riaei),” are freely admitted and gain 
recognition, they also prove that oppoitunities to 
rise are still few, and that there remains much to 
be done. It was thought some systematic effort 
must be made to spread light and create hope in 
the community the majority of whom are still 
immersed in daikness. 

With this idea a night school was started on 
the Hindu New Year’s r3ay in 1908, in the Mahar 
quarters at Akula. A building the coat of which 
has been mot by public auhscriptions to which the 
Mahars — as the first lesson in Self-Help — were 
required to contiibute not leas than half in some 
shape or other — has been erected on a site granted 
rent free by Government. Jn the school, only the 
three elements are taught, but lessons on hygiene, 
temperance, morality and religion are given. 
Selections from the Marathi versions of the 
Ramayana and the Mahahlniratn, ar*d from the 
works of Marathi saints like Tukaram, Eknath, 
Mahipati are read and explained. Cleanliness is 
insisted upon. 

The standard reached in two years and a half 
is the third, and the average nightly attendance 
in the class which meets for two hours, is 25. 
Two salaried teachers are employed — one a 
Brahmin teacher who is also employed in a 
Municipal school, and the other a Maliar youth 
who has received education in an Anglo-Marathi 
school. The cost of maintaining the school is met 
by subscriptions. A Cornunttee consisting of a 
President, a Vice-President, two Secretaries and 
three more mornhers, look after the school, inspect 
it from time to time, and furnish lectures for 
weekly sermons, and otheis given on special 
occasions, and collect subscriptions and keep 
accounts. The school has been visited by out- 
siders also. Among others the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District and Mr. Rustomji, the 
acting Oommissionor of the Province, have recorded 
satisfactory remarks on the piogrcss, working and 
management of the school. 

The 30th of October last was a prize distribu- 
tion day, when Mr. Sly, the permanent Coinmis- 
fiioner of Berar, who happened to be here, presided 
and gave away prizes to the students and to a 
Mahar and his wife (not in the school) for having 
kept the cleanliest house in the locality. The 
appeal made in the Commissioner’s presence for help 
received a generous response, and a Mahomedan 
gentleman offered Rs. 300 for the benefit of the 
institution. The encouraging words of the Oom- 
missioner at the end of the proceedings would, 
it is hoped, bear still greater fruit. 


Night-class schools similar to the one at Akola 
have been started at Paras, Amraoti and Yeotmal 
and conducted on similar lines. They are not 
co-ordinated, and the Managers have their own 
collections and act independently of one another. 
But as they often meet, a gei'eral policy of the 
widest toleration, and of teaching religion on 
unsectarian linos has been laid down and main- 
tained. The celebiation by the Mnhars them- 
selve.s of the Gannpati fe.stival, — their Bhajan 
Mela.s — their meetings during the rainy season 
for the recitation of works of Maharashtra saints 
are freely allowed and even encouraged by the 
pre.sence of the promoters of the movement who 
sometimes address them on the lessons to be 
derived from such recitations. 

As yet, ic will be seen, these elTorts are 
sporadic. They require to be organised and 
extended, hut this cannot be done unless and 
until more help is forthcoming — in the shape of 
money, advice or pei-sonal teaching. The appeal 
will not, it is hoped, fall on deaf ears. Our greatest 
need is young men who are prepared to devote 
some portion of their time and energy to this 
cause. If they come forward money may be 
found. 


At a recent meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, a non-official Indian member moved ** That. His 
Excellency the Governor in Council may be pleased to 
take such measures as may be necessary to secure to 
Mahars and other so-called depressed classes equal 
opportunities with llis Majesty’s other subjects in the 
matter of education in public and aided schools and of 
appointment in the public servico.” 

Eight other Indians who spoke on the subject main- 
tained almost unanimously that the fault lies, not with 
Government who are already pursuing a liberal policy, 
but rather with the people themselves on whom the 
remedy largely depends. 

The Governor summed np the diaeussion as follows : — 
^^Only two practical suggestions have been made, one of 
which has been noted by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and which I am sure he will act upon if it is possi- 
ble. [ris: , trying to train more qnaliiied teachers such as 
would be willing to teach Mahars] ; the other is that w# 
should earmark certain appointments for Mahars. We 
are perfectly willing to take them in, if they are qualified, 
but I do not like the idea of earmarking posts for parti- 
cular people. It is always best in making apoiotments 
to pick the fittest men you oan get. Government hM 
not the slightest objection to taking a Mahar man, when 
he is the beat man ; but there are times when it is needs**, 
sary to consider whether, if you take that man, all ths ^ 
other men on whom you depend will leave you. Ths , 
fact is that Government cannot force the pace in regard 
to social matters. That we must leave to the people^. 
India. I do feel that if a real feeling of nationadf^ljliC 
spreads throughout India, as I hope it wiU, the time 
will come when the M'ahars in common with all,<d^er 
classes will be treated as brothers.” 

The resolution was defeated, 
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The Hon’ble Justice Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar 
has sent the following communication to the 
Press 

Sir,— Will you kindly permit mo some apace in your 
paper to inform the public that a fund has been started 
to promote Village Sanitation in association with the 
memory of the late Miss Florence Nightingale. 

I enolose a copy of a letter from Sir William Wedder- 
burn. Miss Nightingale having left by her will a sum of 
£250*at the disposal of Sir William for any purpose of 
his choice, ho has resolved to make over that amount 
to me with a contribution from himself which will bring 
up the sum to Ra. 5,000. This forms the nucleus of a 
fund called after her name for the encouragement of 
Village Sanitation in India in which she took special 
interest. Several admirers of Miss Nightingale have 
already subscribed and the total atnount is now about 
Rs. 9,000. The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas and 
Mr.K. Natarajan, Editor of the Indian Social Heformer^ 
have 'agreed to act as Secretaries to the Fund. When 
a sufficient amount has been collected, a Committee will 
be formed to determine in consultation with Sir William 
Wedderburn a scheme for the appropriation of the fund 
towards the encouragement of Village Sanitation, Intend- 
ing subscribers are requested to communicate with the 
Honorary Secretaries, Miss Florence Nightingale Village 
Sanitation Fund, Office of the “ Social Reformer”, 12, 
Hummum Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The following iH Sir William Wedderburn's 
letter to Sir Narayanrao: — 

The executors have informed mo that Miss Florence 
Nightingale has loft me a legacy of £250. I fed much 
honoured and touched by this mark of her kindness 
and am anxious to utilise the money in some way 
that will be useful and at the same time will bo 
connected with her name. In our conversation 
yesterday I mentioned that while Miss Nightingale was 
a warm sympathiser in all Indian matters. Village Sanita- 
tion was the special subject in which wo took a joint 
interest. My idea therefore is to mako up the amount 
to Rs. 5,000 and offer it as the nucleus of a fund to 
be called the Florence Nightingale Fund and to be 
devoted to the practioal promotion of Village Sani- 
tation in India. 1 was very glad to find that you cordi- 
ally approved the suggestion and were willing to give 
your powerful aid- I therefore write these few lines as 
to the general object, feeling confldent that in consul- 
tation with friends, you will be able to make the scheme 
a suooess. 

The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas and Mr. 
K. Natarajan are receiving subscriptions towards 
the Memorial* 

— 


HE New Parliament, the first of the reifij 
of King George V, opened on the 6t)i 
February. The customary address and 
amendments on the address have been made. B'tti 
the real serious work before it has just begun 
we write these lines. The Veto Bill, identiee] 
with the one which was put before the shor(|i> 
lived last Parliament, the last, alas, of 
Edward’s reign, has again been introduce^ 
Round its few short provisions the battle 
bound to rage but with no uncertain resultl^ 
Mighty, indeed, are the issues involved. These 
are destined to modify the existing Brftieh 
Constitution to a degree perhaps unprecedented 
in the annals of England. The last shadol^ 
of Feudalism which sfcill seems to be faintl^ 
hovering in the Gilded Chamber, is about id 
vanish for ever into the limbo of thiligi 
past— of things dead and gono. Future histo- 
rians will sing its requiem in diverse toneft 
“ It had its day and ceased to be.” That 
will be the epitaph inscribed on its tomb with ths 
pen of iron. Meanwhile, as we write, this pals 
and sickening shadow of Feudalism, so fast 
ceding into thin air, is face to face with tbi 
great forces which the Democracy of the last 
years and mora, growing in volume and strengw^ 
hopelessly struggling to have a last lingeritfg 
existence for a few years yet. But the stars i|i 
the course have ordained it that the struggls 
should end to its utter annihilation. That is tbS 
destiny. That is what the Veto Bill is bound 
to accomplish without fail. Evil of itself, be I) 
political or social, moral or material, brings Itl 
own cur©. The resultant is good only. And 
when the battle of the Veto has been fought and 
won, as it must be won, before the great crown- 
ing ceremony takes place, the British natioOf 
with one eye, will read in it the ultimate triumidl 
of Democracy. The sovereign will of the peopls 
will be finally and unequivocAlly asserted. Anothoi^ 
glorious page will be added to British Histpi^ 
for other nations to derive therefrom an unerrli^ 
lesson. i 

It will be a bloodless political evolutioQi 
not revolution, quite natural and ezpeotddi 
Nature's laws are inexorable. Worn and 
cast traditions and privileges which bad 
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day must cease to be. From the ashes of the 
funerel pyre of the feudal House of Lords, 
almost wholly effete and out of tune and harmony 
with the requirements of these stirring times, 
there will arise a new House, reformed and 
representative, one which is bound as it grows 
old to exhibit British virility — that virility 
which comes of a maturely, practical experience, 
a cautious but yet progressive spirit which must 
eschew conservatism of the chaotic and dogged 
type. Here we are reminded of the political 
reflections of the now forgotten histoiian of 
civilisation. Half-a-century .qgo Ruckle observed : 
“ That spirit of enquiry, and, therefore, of all solid 
improvement, owes its origin to the most 
thinking and intellectual parts of society, and is 
naturally opposed by tlie other parts; opposed by 
the nobles because it is dangerous to their interests; 
opposed by the uneducated, because it attacks their 
prejudices. This is one of the reasons why neither 
the highest nor the lowest ranks are fit to conduct 
the government of a civilised country, since 
both of them, notwithstanding individual excep- 
tions, are, in the aggregate,''a verso to those reforms 
which the exigencies of an advancing nation 
constantly require.” This, indeed, is an historic 
truth which few in these days will care to dispute. 
But what follows is, indeed, more pregnant and 
most pertinent to the present situation. “ Men have 
recently begun to understand that in politics no 
certain principles having yet been discovered, the 
first conditions of success are compromise, barter, 
expediency and concession. It will show utter 
helplessness even of the ablest rulers when they 
try to meet new emergencies by old maxims. It 
will show the intimate connexion between 
knowledge and liberty, between an increasing 
civilisation and an advancing democracy. It will 
show that for a progressive nation, there is 
required a progressive polity ; that within certain 
limits innovation is the solid ground of security ; 
that no institution can withstand the flux and 
movements of society unless it not only repairs its 
structure, but also widens its entrance ; and 
that even in a material point of view no country 
can long remain either prosperous or safe in which 
the people are not gradually extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, 
incorporating themselves with the functions of 
the State. Neglect of these truths has entailed 
the most woeful calamity upon other countries,” 
It is much to be wished the majority of the Lords 
would recall these statesmanly observations of the 
great historian which are as true to*day as they 


were written fifty years ago. Indeed, they are 
political truths which will stand the test of all 
times. Let us devoutly hope they will see the 
reasonableness of the legislative measure which the 
exigencies of the times and their own irrational 
obtuseness have made imperative. 

* * * ♦ 

THE LATE SIR CHARLES DILKS. 

It is, indeed, mo.st lamentable that at so critical a 
juncture in the constitutional history of England 
a far-seeing and brilliant politician of the first 
rank, of immense knowledge, of gi’eat accuracy, 
and, above all, of sound progressive ideas, should 
have been lost to the country. England, indeed, 
must mourn the deatli of Sir Charles Dilke than 
whom there were few in Parliament so level- 
headed and so gifted with the instincts of 
right political sagaeity. Both the British and 
the Indian Press have unreservedly and unani- 
mously eulogised the brilliant service which for 
well-nigh forty years he rendered in the House of 
Commons to the country. The son of an accom- 
plished father and a baronet, his red Radicalism 
in the early seventies was pronounced. So much 
so that Punch took up the parable of Benjamin' 
Disraeli who once at a great dinner had called 
his rival Gladstone “ a sophisticated rhetorician 
inebriated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity,” and humorously described the character of 
the great parliamentarians such as Bright, Lowe, 
Granville and others. It referred to Sir Charles 
Dilke also in the following cynical strain : A 

titled plebeian sv/ollen into imaginary importance 
by the gaseous inflation of a self-honoured name, 
and armed with a pachydermatous insensi- 
bility to the righteous contempt of the sages of 
the Senate, though not insensible to the titila- 
tion of bastings, popularity and suburban pot- 
house applause.” But Sir Charles proved by his 
parliamentary achievements that he was above the 
cynicism of the conservative writer in that facetious 
journal. Sir Charles was then budding into 
fame and was growing popular with the demo- 
crats by his outspoken views. He lived and 
worked long, though we wish his life had been 
spared longer, to prove what a $ober, sound, 
accurately informed, hard-working, and incisive 
parliamentarian he was, and how high he was held 
in the estimation of his colleagues. Well did 
the Prime Minister eulogise in those few but 
memorable words the career of Sir Charles 
Dilke. Invlia owes him a deep debt of gratitude 
for his sympathy and staunch advocacy of her 
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cause. He was a firm friend of the Congress 
because he was convinced of the disinterested 
aims and objeccs which it has had consistently 
and persistently in view these last twenty-five 
years. He rejoiced in their political progress and 
was for allowing Indians in a cautious manner 
the privileges of self-government. He argued 
with an open mind and without the least tinge 
of racial bias. Many, indeed, were his tremdiant 
criticisms on the frontier and military policy of 
the Indian Government — criticisms which wont 
straight like the arrow to the heart of 
the permanent officials of the India Office. 
There was always a flutter in tlieir dovecot when 
Sir Charles was expected to rise in his place to 
have an intellectual bout with them. That the 
criticisms were rot without their salutary influ- 
ence goes without sa)'ing. The present writer had 
personal acquaintance of the ileceased and knew 
something of his enormous capacity for work as a 
Committee man. An esteemed and valued fi iend of 
Sir William Wedderburn, liis death must have 
been a great shock to him on his return to 
Marseilles. Indeed, few know how both worked 
together in Parliament where Indian matters were 
concerned and how exceedingly helpful he was to 
Sir William after his retirement from Parliament. 
This year he had hopefully looked forward to the 
larger interest Sir Charles was expected to take in 
Indian affairs. Our illustrious leader, Sir Pbero- 
zeshah Mehta, had seen of him more than once 
during his recent visit to London and was fully 
impressed by his great grasp, his assiduity and 
ability. It is, indeed, mournful that another helper 
has been gathered to the majority. Poor as India 
is at present in her active friends in Parliament 
she was certair.ly the poorer by the removal of 
Sir Charles. Her only hope will now be centred 
in that rising politician and thinker, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

TUE CONTINENT. 

Affairs on the Continent may be said to have 
been quiescent. There seemed to be a return to 
that amity between the Riitish and the German 
which had for so many years run its smooth 
course but which was needlessly ruffled by 
the fire-eating Extremists of both sides in 
connexion with naval armaments. In continental 
politics nothing tends so much to maintain or 
even improve friendly relations than mutual 
trust. Distrust is 'the greatest enemy to such a 
desirable state of affairs. Jealousy and distrust 
bave ruined great kingdoms and empires. But 


m those modern times, when the maintenance of 
peace IS keenly recognised by ail the civilised 
States It IS more than necessary to remove all 
causes of jealousy and distrust. Humanity we 
aro rejoiced to see, is making progress in this 
excellent direction. There is a desire in every 
nation to bring disputes to friendly arbitration 
conciliation and mutual tolerance, smooth 
disputes and save millions which are infinitely 
better invested in the promotion of natural 
welfare than in manufacturing “ food for powder.” 
Industrialism must be always opposed to militant 
interests, though we are not blind to the fact 
that industrialism itself now-a-days leads to a 
new wai fare which we term the War of the 
Tarifis. France has gone on the even tenor of her 
way. Spain is quiet though the clerical volcano 
18 simmering. But King Alphonso is fully 
aware that it may erupt and is taking all 
possible precautions to avert the eiuption 
Portugal was no better or worse during the 
month. There are as yet no signs of stamping 
out the corrupt Parliamentary practices. When 
the administiation is purged of its sores, yet so 
festering, by the statesmanship of some great 
loader, Portugal will have taken a new departure. 
But not till then. One set of Amuraths has been 
dethroned, and another set of Amuraths has 
taken its place without any radical difference in 
Its manner of government. Italy, we are glad 
to notice, is steadily forging ahead in matters 
industrial which yearly adds to national 
prosperity and strengthens her more for pur- 
poses of pure national defence against her here- 
ditary foes. For the nonce Austria seems to 
slumber. Much less was heard during the last 
four weeks of the triple alliance which has not as 
yet done anything shocking or unholy, though 
we are constantly reminded of the advancing age 
of the veteran Emperor and the events which 
may follow in the wake of his demise. Turkey 
and Bulgaria have made up their differences 
Their respective tariffs have just been amicably 
settled. Let us all hope both will strenuously 
cultivate the arts of peace and muzzle the dogs of 
war. Turkish finances are in the hands of a 
capable Englishman. But even he cannot achieve 
either financial or economic miracles so long as 
the Parliament budgets for crushing military 
expenditure and naval armaments. If only it 
would bo wise in its generation and reform the 
departments of justice and administration and 
puisue lines of material policy which shall 
bring greater wealth, the destiny of the Ottoman 
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Empire will be assured. It is a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to notice that after all the 
vivifying irrigation scheme of that talented 
engineer, Sir VV. Wilcocks, in Mesopotamia, has 
been launched. If all goes well within a decade 
we may witness withering Asiatic Turkey 
converted into the smiling garden of Asia 
once more, as it was in the ancient days. The 
engineers of the Assyrians and Babylonians of 
old thoroughly understood how to irrigate the 
land with the waters of the two great rivers 
and bring plenty to the people. Yemen alone is 
the most disturbing factor of Turkish politics. 

It is problematical if ever the wild Bedouines 
of the Red Sea Coast could be brought to subjuga- 
tion. Perchance, if the province weie put into 
commission, say, in British bands, fcr a quarter 
of a century, Arabia Petria might witness a mighty 
civilising revolution for the better. But it is to 
be feared that the sullenness with which the 
Turk looks at the British occupation of Egypt 
he would never allow any other Power to pacify 
the province and consolidate the empire of the 
modern Osmanto. In Russia, they are all eager 
for rebuilding as fast as possible the shattered 
navy. The Duma is to be asked to sanction 
budget estimates for the construction of four 
armed battlehips of the Dreadnought type before 
1913! Meanwhile, Russia has been needlessly 
giving pinpricks to the Chinese and threatening 
the son of Heaven with diplomatic notes on the 
veriest of flimsy pretexts touching the fulfilment 
of ancient and obsolete commercial treaties in 
Manchuria and Eastern Turkestan. It is?i game 
of pure blull’ on the part of Russia to talk of the 
reoccupation of Kuldja which the genius of 
General Tsungso wrenched at almost the point 
of the sword from the semi-Tartar of Europe 
some thirty years ago. It may be Russia’s 
occupation in the Middle East is gone. She 
cannot all have her own way in Persia and she 
has been obliged to keep her hands ofi ” India, 
thanks to King Edward’s magnificent zntenU 
cordiah. Necessarily, she is casting about wistful 
eyes towards Eastern Turkestan of which Kuldja 
is an important strategical town. It is satis- 
factory to notice that Europe deprecates Russia’s 
latest diplomatic move and even warns her 
against any fresh neighbourly outrage after the 
recent Finnish afiair. The more that Western 
ethics are closely and persistently applied 
to this Tartar Kingdom the greater will be the , 
chances of reducing her land-grabbing fever. 
Squatting on one’s neighbour’s lands, which was 


so much in vogue in the eighties and nineties, 
has received its quietus. And it was time 
Europe with clarion voice warned Russia against 
this old land-fever in mid- Asia. Anyhow, if 
the worst comes to the worst, the Chinese are 
not a race to be lightly treated. Apait from 
the recent awakening of the nation, there is the 
old grit — the grit which has found expression in 
the phrase that China is a tortoise ; but like 
the tortoise overbakes the hare in the long run. 
The Kabian tactics of the Chinese are historical 
and Russia must take warning from that fact. 
Indeed, the manner in which after the weary but 
successful march of eight years, Tsungso drovt: 
away the Russians from Kuldja which China had 
asked her to occupy temporarily when busy with 
revolt in Kashgaria, ought to be a le^son to her 
not to trifle with the Chinese. The despised 
worm eventually turns and crushes the bigger 
creature. What Japan did, China may do. 

Persia. 

The Mejliss is dragging its wrangling existence. 
It is still sore at the squatting of the Cossack at 
the gates of Teheran. Persia is still fumbling 
for the necessary sinews of war for restoring order 
and repairing roads and communications for the 
highways and byways of Persian commerce. Dis- 
trusting England, distrusting Germany, Belgium 
and other countries of Europe, the Mejliss has 
lately invoked the friendly aid of far-oft' Washing- 
ton for a loan of five first-class financiers and 
capitalists to put the financial house in order. So 
far Washington has sympathetically responded. 
Let us hope that the Mejliss with their aid will 
accomplish what it proposes. 

“ ms holiness” the exiled pope of Lhasa. 

Ilis deposed “ Holiness ” of Lhasa is still a 
wanderer in tlie I^tind of Buddha ! W^hen last 
heard of he was doing paja to the great Lord 
at Kapila Vastu in the kingdom of Nepaiil. His 
maladroit sanctity had left the cool heights of 
Darjeeling in order to see what the new Viceroy 
may do for him. But the diplomatic Lord 
Uardinge, than whom none has a better inward 
knowledge of Russo-Tibetan, Tibeto- Chinese, 
and Anglo-Tibotan and Anglo-Chinese politics, 
has wisely warned him to be at a respectful 
distance from the Foreign Office. So, poor 
wandering priest, he has betaken himself to a 
pilgrimage of the various shrines in Northern 
India dedicated to his Great Master. The sooner 
he retires to some sequestered monastery and turns 
over his rosary the livelong day, the happier he 
will be. 
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Kalidasa’s Meghasandesa : A critical appre- 
ciation. By tiao Bahfubtr M. liamjacharya, M^A,^ 
Presidency College., Madras, 

This is a learned and charming appreciation, 
worthy of the Professor, and worthy of the poeti- 
cal gem known ,\h M eghaaandeaa or M eghadut. 
To all lovers of good poetry in any language, a 
categorical examinaiinn (jf the grounds on which 
they like a particular poem may appear tedious 
and supei Huous. As G. VV. Helmes says some- 
where, H boy likes sugarcandy because he likes 
it, and most people like the Meghadut because 
they like it. Granting that this intuitive pleasure 
is there, it is however enhanced by a little 
analysis of the points of the poem, which espe- 
cially conduce to that pleasure ; and this analysis 
is so ably and searchingly, and withal so sympa- 
thetically made by the Professor that every 
reader of the book who has also read the origin- 
al poem will feel himself to be under a deep 
debt of gratitude to him. There are critics of 
Sanskrit poems who discover beauties where they 
do not exist, and ascribe thoughts and motives to 
a poet which he could not naturally have enter- 
tainod. True criticism consists in unfolding 
delicately the mind of the poet as it 
most probably worked, inspired by the prompt- 
ings of genius ; and for thi.*^, the critic must have 
his mind in sympathetic attunement with that of 
the poet, as the author points out at the very 
commencement of his bock. The beauty of the 
Meghadut consists as much in the choice language 
of its verse, and the studiedly slow march of its 
metre, as in the richness of its imagery, and the 
pathos of the situation of the exiled lover which 
the poet has so gloriously developed ; and all these 
are well brought out in the critical work before 
us. Kalidasa, unlike any other Sa!)skrit poet, 
has an exceedingly nice sense of proportion, and 
we agree with the learned critic that, even in the 
apparently long drawn-out first canto, he has not 
violated this canon of poetic art. We have no space 
to dwell on the many other excellences of the poem 
brought out in the book, but shall content our- 
selves with heartily recommending a study of it to 
every lover of poetry who wishes to spend an 
hour with pleasure and instruction combined. 


A History of India. Part I. The Pre-Mussul- 
man Period. By K. V, liangasawmi Aiyangar^ 
M, A, (Longmans^ Green and Co,) 

Mr. K. V. Rangasawmi Aiyangar, M. A , of the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, has just brought 
out a book of great interest A Uistory of India 
just the kind which students preparing for the 
University Examinations of the Indian Universi- 
ties are sure to find very useful. The book 
before us covers the pre- Mussulman period and the 
object of the author has been (1) to give in a 
simple and direct narrative an up-to-date account 
of the history of ancient India, political and 
social ; to give the history of the people as well as 
of the kingdoms and dynasties; and to omit, 
as far as possible, unnecessary details in names, 
dates, and facts, so aa not to overload the memory 
with unessential matter ; (2) to trace the 

influence, where possible, of environment gener- 
ally, and of geographical conditioi'S, on the course 
of history ; (3) to trace the growth of movements 
and ideas, and to show the continuity of Indian 
history and the relation of cause and effect ; (4) 
to give some prominence to the history of the 
South, and to the influence of the non- Aryan ele- 
ment on the history of Indian politics and 
culture ; (5) to give character sketches, reflec- 
tions, and histories of thought ; (6) to recapitu- 
late in suitable places tho political narrative that 
has gone before, and to bring out the inner 
meaning and bearing on the life of the nations ; 
(7) to draw conclusions in a non-controversial 
way ; and (8) to indicate the points of contact 
between Indian history and the history of foreign 
countries. 

The Times of India Directory. {The Times 
of India Press, Bombay.) 

The Times of India Directory for 1911 keeps 
up its usual level of excellence. Though bearing 
a local name it gives us a vast deal cf information 
relating to the trade, commerce and official arivi 
non-official news of the whole of India. Detailed 
information is given about the festivals, feasts 
and observances of the Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Parsees, Christians and Jews. The items relating 
to tho principal Clubs in India, booksellers and 
publishers, railways, etc., are sure to interest all 
classes of readers. On the whole, the Directory 
contains a mine of information which the public 
would find very useful. 
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Psychic Science Series. No. 1. Psycho- 
logy. By E. B. Warman^ A, M, {L» N, Fowler 
ds Co.j London.) 

This is an interesting little book. The * mind' 
of Psychology is the ‘ Soul-mind capable of 
intuition and amenable to control by suggestion. 
The Soul is divine in nature, inseparable into 
parts, and is hence immortal. It is to be con- 
ceived rather as an * involuted spirit * than as 
an ‘ evoluted brute.’ Its wonderful powers can 
be utilized for achieving success in business. 
The author offers eight practical suggestions as to 
how to control the mental attitudes of those 
tough characters with whom wo ofteti find 
ourselves constrained to deal in business matters. 
You must have confidence^ he says, for, the very 
force which you waste upon your fears and 
doubts may be ail that is necessary for gaining 
your purpose. Concentration is increase of 
thought-force, and this will work out the desired 
end. Passivity or temporary suspension of active 
thinking, is needed for catching the thought of 
the man with whom you are dealing. You must 
calmly wait until he unloads all his objections, 
and then you can better meet them. You must 
be positive or firm in your assertions, and be 
pleasantly convincing. You must lodge in the 
mind of the other man the thought of what you 
wish him to do. This can be done by your 
thinking in the first person, as if you are think- 
ing for him. This he cills Impulsion. You 
must clinch your thought, i.e., say a thing 
effectively and follow it up with a pause; ‘and 
fill up this pause with p.sychological power. All 
this is thoroughly practical and useful ; and we 
have no doubt that success is ensured to the man 
who practises these principles with care. We 
eagerly await the publication of the other volumes 
of the series. 


Hinduism and Christianity, By K.Sundara- 

raman, (The South Indian Press, Madras.) 

The South Indian Press has done a piece of 
service by collecting in the form of a booklet the 
series of learned articles which Professor Sundaro- 
rama Aiyar had contributed to the Hindu. It is 
an admirable presentment of the beiauties of 
Hinduism which students of comparative religion 
cannot prize too high. The booklet contains a 
luminous introduction in which we are treated 
to a clear exposition of the revealed religion. 


The C. L. S. Publications. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following booklets from the 
Christian Literature Society for India, Memorial 
Hall, Madras ; — 

Miracles : By the Rev, Canon Weitbrecht, D. D, 

New Wicks for Old Lamps. By the Rev, J. Paul and 
B. R. Gibson, M. A. 

The Search for Truth. By the Rev. J. H. Maclean. 

The Master Man. 

Krishna Pariksha or Krishna Tested. By the Rev. 
J. J. Lucas, D. D 

Ghazwas & Sariyas. By the Rev. Canon Sell, D, D, 

The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. By tho 
Rev. J. R. Mott. 

In the book “ The Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions,” the author makes the following obser- 
vations regarding India: — 

India, in common with all other lands in tho East, 
is in a state of change and unrest. Great and sur- 
prising transformations have taken place in the past 
lew years, changes which many did not expect to see 
occur until another quarter of a century had elapsed. 
Among these one notes the growing sense of concern 
on tho part of many outside the missionary and 
Christian community over tho ills which afilict the 
groat masses of tho people of this land -ills intellectual, 
social, and religious, (juite apart from the political 
movement and agitation througiiout India multitudes 
are in tho midst of marked social and industrial deve- 
lopments and transformations. It is true that there 
are still areas of country inhabited by scores of millions 
of agricultural people, who are as yet largely un- 
touched by the now spirit of change and progress, but 
the significant fact is that the higher and more influential 
cl.’isscs have boon profoundly affected by it. These 
classes and castes, which for ages have had undisputed 
authority in India, are now seeking with eagerness to 
increase their eflicicncy and to broaden their power. 
Tho educated Hindus, and increasingly the educated 
Muhammadans, have naturally been most profoundly 
influenced by the modern civilization as a result of their 
knowledge of tho English language and their touch 
with the outside world. It is remarkable also that 
individuals from tho lowest castes and from the out- 
castes are, under the influence of Christianity and edu- 
cation, emerging from their inferior position in Indian 
society, and are aspiring to places of prominence and 
influence. # * » • 

Even more remarkable and encouraging is the growing 
thirst for learning on the part of the women of India, 
whoso resolute opposition to change has been one 
powerful hindrance to progress in the past. Here and 
there in the zenanas there are women who are eager to 
obtain knowledge of tho outer world and of the West, and 
other signs are not wanting that Indian women are be- 
ginning to seek the education which they once resisted. 
There is also a growing desire among the men for the 
education of their daughters, wives, and sisters. With- 
out doubt India is undergoing great social, political, 
industrial and religious changes. A new nation is 
coming to biith. 
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Sketch68 from Sikh History. By Puran 
Singh. (The Khaha Agency^ Amritsar.) 

This is a book of anecdotes taken from Sikh 
history which gives us instances of the self- 
sacrificing work of the good and true men who 
sacrificed their comforts and suffered liard for the 
good of others. The sketches herein related 
are of Bhai Mani Singh, a saint; Bhai Taru 
Singh, a farmer ; Bhai Mahan Singh, a teacher ; 
Bhai Subag Singh and Bhai Subaj Singh, devotees 
and Bhai Matab Singh, a chief. 

Every Man's Cyclopaedia. Edited by Arnold 
Villiers. (George Routledge <6 Sons.) 

This is a useful book of reference and the aim 
of the publishers is to present on the market in a 
single volumo at a popular price the most com- 
pendious treasury of knowledge. The sections on 
Universal Biography, Historical Allusions, Battles 
and Sieges and a Gazetteer of the World cover a 
wide range. The Dictionary of Lsw would bo of 
invaluable aid to the non -legal world, while for 
readers and writers of all kind.s, the concise Diction- 
ary of words frequently mis-spelt and'the Dictionary 
of Synonyms will be found to add to one's accuracy 
and resourcefulness. A Dictionary of Pseudonyms 
and a Dictionary of Abbreviations are compiled 
from the best and latest available sources. 

Tyagayyar. By C. Tirumalayya Naidu. (The 
South Indian Press, Madras.) 

Tyagayyar is so well known as the greatest 
musical composer of South India that any serious 
study of his life cannot fail to interest the public 
and the monograph that has been issued by Mr. 
C. Tirumalayya Naidu, M. R. A. a , is particularly 
interesting, proceeding as it does from the pen of 
one who has made the important science of music 
his special study. Mr. Naidu ha.s clearly indicated 
the lines on which the superior beauties of 
Tyagayyar's music can be critically studied with 
a view to their more intelligent appreciation. 

“ *8 justly regarded not only as one 
of the most ethereal and delicate of the 
‘ tone poets *, but also as a great teacher who 
conveyed the highest truths of life through the 
most agreeable medium of his musical compo- 
sitions, which are far more impressive in character 
than any that can be interpreted through the 
ordinary language.” 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. By Rhoda 

Broughton. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The plot of this novel is very simple. Miss 
Susan Field, the heroine, meets Mr. John Greene, 
the hero, at a hotel on the Riviera. Mr. Greene has 
evidently sustained severe injuries in some 
accident and is unable even to move about. His 
helpless condition (for he has no friend or relation 
to look after him) awakens Miss Field’s compas- 
sion and she makes herself useful to him in 
several ways. Thus, an acquaintance springs up 
between them, which fast ripens into intimacy 
which in its turn ripens into love. During the 
progress of their intimacy, each understands that 
there is some mystery enveloping the other. The 
secret of Mr. Greene is unravelled in a trouble- 
some way. An old acquaintance of his turns up 
at the hotel and gives out that Mr. Greene has 
been a footman, which causes the aforesaid 
footman to bolt immediately. Miss Field is at 
first shocked, but consoles herself with the reflec- 
tion that her lover must be morally faultless. 
After a little time, the parted lovers meet 
and Mr. Greene explains his conduct. He was 
indeed a footman but was forced to it by his 
father who drove him out for no fault of his. 
Mi.ss Field esteems her lover the more. Hotels 
are troublesome places. Another visitor turns 
up, who represents to Miss Field that her lover 
has been a rake and that he has figured in 
certain disgraceful amours. The lovers meet. 
Explanations en.sue and Miss Field unravels her 
secret which is that her father was rotting in 
gaol for his villainies. Miss Susan Field is now 
between the Devil and the Deep Sea. She has 
now to choose between a husband who has been 
a rake but who may reform, and the prospect of 
lifelong spinstorhood. The authoress leaves us to 
infer that her heroine makes the former choice. 

A Talk on Muslim Politics. By MouM 

Muhammad Aziz Mirza, (The All- India Muslim 

League, Lucknow.) 

This is a small pamphlet written hy Moulvi 
Muhammad Aziz Mirza in which are explained 
the objects of the Muslim League in the form 
of a dialogue. It is meant to afford political 
education to the masses of the Mahomedan com- 
munity and their attainment of a just conception of 
their duties as citizens of the British Empire. The 
League rests on the belief that Britain does not hold 
India by the sword, but the foundations of her rule 
rest on the sound principles of justice and equity. 
Hindus would do well to read this booklet as it 
puts the case for the Muslims in a lucid manner^ 
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Some Aspects of Modern Education.—^ 

Mr. R. I). Patel. [/. P. Mission Press, Surat : 

Available at G. A, Natesan & Co., Madras.^ 

Quite an interesting pamphlet, bearing on 
Imlian Education is that entitled Some Aspects 
of Modern Education, consisting of a series of 
Essays by Mr. R. D. Patel. A number of useful 
extracts from the writings of distinguished autho- 
rities on Education are also appended. We have 
pleasure in commending the chapters on Aesthetic 
training in Education, as it is a branch specially 
neglected in this country. The author’s remarks 
on the need for training in the Fine Arts are 
also of special interest. 

The Influence of the Age on the Writer : 

A Lecture. By Mr. B. GJmsoI, M. J. 

This is an attempt to show the intimate re- 
lationship existing between the spirit of an age 
and its expression in the literature of the period. 
The author has traced this relationship with 
special reference te E»igli.s)i Literature. Jt is also 
refreshiikg to see him steer clear of the tendency to 
exaggerate the impoitanceof this aspect of criticism. 

An Idler In the Near East. By F. G.Aflalo, 
{G. Bell and Sons, London.) 

Mr. Aflilo has written a very entertaining ac- 
count of a summer sp*nt in Turkey in Europe 
and Asia. His present volume deals only with 
the lighter side of his travels, a study of the 
questiors which render Turkey a country of ab- 
sorbing interest to all politicians being reserved 
for a later buck. Meanwhile, those who accom- 
pany Mr. Aflalo from Constantinople to the 
Holy Land via Egypt, through Syria and thence 
along the coast of Asia Minor to Batoum 
and on to Tiflis by rail, will find him an 
ideal companion. He has a keen sense of humour, 
an observant eye both for men and scenery and a 
gift of vivid description and adds to these qualifi- 
cations a reverent appreciation of the associations 
of the Holy Land which enables him on occasions 
to strike a deeper note without discordance. As 
was to be expected from its author, no small part 
of the book is devoted to sport, in this instance 
sea-fishing in the Gulf of Ismidt which opens out 
of the Sea of Marmora. His fishing and his inter- 
est in politics left Mr. Afialo little time for a 
study of the natural hi.story of a region which he 
considers one of the happiest hunting grounds 
within easy reach of civilization and the natural 
history jottings he gives will only make the 
keen naturalist wait here. The book is illus- 
trated with many excellent photographs. 


Principles and Purpose of the Vedanta. 

By Swami Paramananda. (The Carnahan Press, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Swami Paramananda of the American section 
of the Ramakrishna Mission has come to be 
well known as a writer of some thoughtful 
books on the Vedanta. The present small book 
is a survey of the Vedanta, and covers the entire 
field in epitome. The author says that the 
Vedanta is the record of the direct spiritual per- 
ception by the ancient Rishis, of the eternally 
existing laws of the Universe. He treats of the 
Personal and Impersonal aspects of God, Man's 
Relation to Him, Karma, Reincarnation, various 
kinds of Yoga, and, finally, of the Universality of 
the Vedanta. The small book is certainly worth 
careful reading. 

The Lawrence Asylum Press Almanack 
and Directory. {The Superintendent, Lawrence 
Asylum Press, Madras). 

With the present year's issue this useful 
e.nnuHl publication has reached its 100th number' 
and the publishers have every year been taking 
pains to give up-to-date and reliable information. 
Truth to say, there is no annual book of reference 
in this Madras Presidency which can take rank 
with the AlmanacJz and great care is taken to revise 
even small items. In the 1911 edition, the 
publishers have restored the Gradation List of 
Indian and Statutory Givil Servants, which was 
omitted last year and the Classified Trade List of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Ceylon has also been 
revised. The Gardening Calendar is an im- 
portant factor and the information it gives 
will help the amateur gardeners in intelligently 
pursuing the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. 
The index on the edge of the book is very useful 
in facilitating reference. 

The Sanskrit First Reader and The 
Sanskrit Second Reader. By S. Rama- 
chandra Nilakanta Sastry, Tinnevelly. 

These two Readers will serve as a compendium 
of the rudiments of Sanskrit Grammar and 
contain tables of common nouns and verbs which 
students preparing for examinations would find 
very useful, while the teachers may find in them a 
handbook mitigating their difficulties in teaching. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

— -♦-I — 

The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem* 

Such is the heading of an article in the cur- 
rent TJ umber cf the Indian World from the pen 
of “ Politicus ” who remarks that what is com- 
monly known as the Hindu-Mahornedan (jiuis- 
tion ill India is mainly a social (question and that 
however dillicult it may be of solution as a 
question by itself, it does not seem so liopeless 
as the relation which these two impoitant 
communities of India bear to the Government 
of this country. The .social relationsliip of these 
two communities is not very cordial since the 
days of the first Mo.slem invasion of India, but 
says the writer : - 

With the light, however, that lias been thrown into 
our Jife by WeNtern eduoatioii and culture, with our 
increasing powerlohsness to harm and injure each other, 
with greater association of both coinmunities in the 
same Schools, (Colleges, Courts, Municipal and District 
Boards and Legislative Councils, things had no doubt 
begun to improve under British rule ; and if inatU'rs had 
been loft to themselves a hope might easily be enter- 
tained of the ultimate reconciliation of both these 
communitios to a common and friendly destiny. But 
most unfortunately, partly through diplomacy, a most 
unwarrantable policy of intperd whs inaugu- 

rated in India daring the closing years of Lord Dufferin’s 
Viceroyalty in India. This new policy of divide cl 
impera started about a quarter of a century ago opened 
a new chapter in the relation between the Hindus and 
Moslems and of both towards the (joverument. For the 
first time in the history of British India the Moslems 
found a golden opportunity of keeping themselves quite 
aloof from Hindu movements and living in a world un- 
contaminated by Hindu association. 

Under the leadership of the late Sir Syed 
Ahmed the Moslems did not look with favour 
even a great movement like the Indian N.itional 
Congress. “ Politicu.s ” gives ns an instance of 
another turning point in the history of Kindu- 
Moslem relations whicrh is the genesis of the 
present system f sep.uu to electorates which have 
been brought into opention by the regulations 
of the enlaiged Conn -ils. He says : — 

The agitation lor si parate Moslem representation is 

not many years oM, and a Private Secretary of a 

recent Viceroy an 1 liovernor-General of India is believed 
to have given thi agitation a unique importance by, 
bringing up this question through an All-India Moslem 
deputation before the highest authority in the land. 


“ Politicus ” goes on to give us a risuine of 
the dovolopmont of this ido v of specu'al el*^ctorates. 
He writes : — 

Our Mussulman frioiids naturally began witii the plea 
that, ill most parts of the Empire they being in a minor- 
ity, it was the duly of the Government to safeguard 
their interests. This qucNtion of safeguarding the inte- 
rests <*f minorities was logically followed with the 
demand for a duo and adequate representation of the 
minorities in the Couiudls of the Empire. At this time, 
most fortunately for our Mahomedaii brethren, came 
Lord rur/oii’s proposal for the partition of Heiigal. The 
opposition against this administrative measure came 
principally from the ediKuited Hindus of both sides of 
Bengal. This gave a splendid opportunity to both Lord 
Ciirzon and our Mahomedaii friends to put down and 
make .short work with Hindu elamoiir. Lord Curzon 
raised the cry of a new Province where Mahomedan 
influenee and Mahomedaii interests should predominate 
over everything. And with Nawab Salimullah of Dacca 
as their leader, almost the entire Mahomedan population 
of Eastein Bengal ga\e the weight of their support to 
Lord ^^-lr7-ol^s proposals. Lord Cnr/.on's scheme was a 
deeisivebid for enli'^ting the sympathies of Eastern 
Bengal Mahoinedans, and our Mahomedan friends would 
have been anything but human if they had opposed 
liOrd Curzoirs proposals for the territorial redistribution 
of Bengal. 

Tho writer s'lyn that the partition has not only 
coinpletod the gulf and the breach th,at existed 
hetwoeii tho Hindus and ]\I()sleni,s in this coun* 
try, it, lias nub only made political uinenities 
lietween tlie two communities impossible, but 
iiioie than any tiling cNe it has awakened the 
entiro Moslem pofuilation in India to tlie politi- 
cal iiiipoi ta nee and •dynamic fonie ’ of their 
community. 

This sudden re-awakening of tho political conscious- 
ness and the dyiiamie force of their conimunity, first 
realised by the partition of Bengal, naturally led edu- 
cated Islam in India lo drop the question of representa- 
tion of minorities in the Councils. There wasuogetting 
over tile fact that in most of the provinces of India 
they were in a minority and the question of the represen- 
tation of minorities they tlierefore gave up for a much 
bigger game. It was no longer a question of minority 
with them, but a ijnestion of political importance ; and 
since this was realised by tlu» Mahomedan community 
through Lord Curzon’s c rowning act of folly, it went 
in for special favours. 

Politicus deph'i’cs that no good govern- 
ment ill this conn try is possible so long as a 
better under-stniidirig does iiot exist between 
these two great and warring communities and 
the grant of spei-ial coricessions to the Maho- 
medan cornmuT'.ity has complicated more seriously 
the already too complicated problem of the rela- 
tions of Hill'll us and Moslepis to eacji other, 
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Money-Lenders in India* 


Mr. I, B. Sen contributes a paper on “Money - 
Leiidets in India ” to the pnges of tlie current 
number of The Journal of the Society of Compara- 
tive Legislation and after treeing out the oiigin 
of money-lending as a profession in the West 
remarks that it is unknown if at any early stage 
of Indian civilisation the Hindus tried to sup- 
press money-lending altogether. But the oldest 
record of Hindu law that has come down to 
our times contains no evidence of any attempt 
to root out mcney-lending from society. Accord- 
ing to Gautama as early as 600 B. C.; 
probably much earlier, money-lending was recog- 
nised by the Hindus as a lawful occupation. It 
was laid down that all interest above the fixed 
rate of 15 pet cent, per annum was illegal and a 
check was imposed upon the accumulation of 
interest. 

Coming to the Institutes of Mann, four cen- 
turies later, we find that the Inv'est of the 
three twice-born castes, the Vaishya, had money- 
lending for its occupation. 

In times of acute distress, however, the rigid rule 
wai relaxed, and if a Brahmana or Kshatriya or Vaishya 
could not live by his proper occupation, he could* take 
to the occupation of a easto lower than his own but 
not that of one higher. The main exceptions to this 
rule were that neither the priest nor the soldier could 
take to menial service for hire nor practise one of the 
four occupations of the eommercial class, namely, 
money-lending, for Manu says, “ Neither a priest nor a 
military man must receive interest on loans.” The 
result was that according to the Code of Maim at all 
times, normal or abnormal, the Vaishya or the commer- 
cial class alone could practise money-lending lawfully. 

Class legislation wa.s the ord(!r of the day accord- 
ing to the Code of Manu and the question of 
interest was considered relatively to the c1h.ss of 
Bociety concerned. 

Manu lays down that with the seeurity of pledge the 
maximum rate of interest was to be per cent, per 
annum as in Gautama and without the security of 
pledge the maximum rate was to be “in proportion to the 
risk and in the direct order of the classes,” i. e., 2 per 
cent, a mouth from a priest, 3 per cent, from a soldier, 
4 per cent, from a merchant, and h per cent, from a ser- 
vile man or mechanic. 


The relaxation by Manu of the rules in times 
of distress was taken advantage of by the later 
law-givers in developing the law of money-lending. 

When we come to the later compilation of Yajnaval- 
kya we find that in times of distress, but not in normal 
times, the lowest of the four castes, the Sudra, is 
allowed to lend money upon interest which in the days 
of Manu was the exclusive privilege of the next higher 
caste. This was a long step forward. The Sudra, 
though inferior in caste to the Vaishya, is allowed to 
practise the occupation of the higher caste, if he cannot 
subsi.st by his proper occupation of service for hire. 
The Brahmana, the highest caste, is allowed to practise 
money-lending in times of distress. 

As regards the rate of inteieat Yajuavalkya 
modifies the doctiine laid down by Manu and 
ordains that “ all borrowers, who travel through 
vast forests, may pay 10 (por month), and such as 
traver.se the ocean 20 in the 100 to lenders of all 
clas.se8 (according to circumsWinces), or whatever 
interest has been stipulated by them (as the price 
of the risk to the lender).” 

Further on about the sixth century A. D,, a 
further development took place. 

Vrihaspati allows the Brahmana, the highest caste, 
lawfully to carry on money-lending with the help of 
tho law of agency, even in normal times. Vrihaspati 
says : “ A. twiec-born man may practise money-lending, 
agriculture, and trade not eond nested in person.” We 
thus come to tho stage in which as a matter of fact all 
the castes do lend money lawfully. 

Coming down to the Mahomodan period wo 
find that in spite of the Mahoinedan Law not 
recognising money-Knding a-s lawful, tho Moslems 
progressing with the time received interest from 
the faithful and the unfaithful alike and the 
rulers did not interfere with the Hindu law of 
money-lending. This was the .state of things 
when the British period in India commenced in 
tho latter half of the eighteenth century. 

All classes of Hindus could and did practise money- 
lending under the sanction of their law. And tho 
MahomedariH theoretically could not, but in practice 
did lend money on interest. The English in England 
wore then at the stage in which money-lending was 
permitted but subject to maximum legal rates of interest 

a stage, as wo have already seen, not in advance to 
that of tho Hindus Tii all laws in force re- 
lating to usury were repealed in India leaving tho 

parties mitiroly free to make their own terms as to the 
rate of interest. 

Such is in brief the development of moriey- 
lendiug practice in India and to-day the only 
surviving relic of the remote past is the Hindu 
rule of “dainduput,” which still forbids the 
Hindus — Hindus only ' -of the two cities of Oal- 

cutta and Madras and of the whole of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay to demand at any one time 
’from any Hindu debtor interest exceeding the 
principal in amount. 
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The Working Faith of the Indian 
Reformer. 


The Ifindustmi Review for publishes 

an i II fce resting paper on The Working Faith 
of the Indian Reformer ” from the pen of Mr. 
K. Natarajan, the Editor of the Indian l^ocial 
Reforme)'. Beyond d^uiial there has been 
a vast ehange in the thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations of the educated section of the 
Indians in all tlepirtoacnts of activity and the 
change is synchronous with the establishment of 
British rulj in India The spread of Western 
arts and sciences has awakened our minds and 
there has been a strong craze to take stock of 
the past' events just to mend our present to 
enjoy a bright future. One thing that sr.rikes 
us as we read Mr. Natarajui’s pMp('r is that in 
every sphere there is a unanimity of interests 
with a diversity of means to leacli tlie end. 
Witlpn the Arya Sarnaj, the Bral.mo Samaj 
and the Prarth.ina Samaj, there are differences 
which ought not to be ignored. In social mat- 
ters there are obvious differences between the 
reformer and the revivalist. 

They both want the same things or nearly the same 
things, but while the reformer will walk straight to- 
wards his goal, the revivalist would turn his face in 
the opposite direction and back towards it. Between 
them is the caste reformer, who is a compound of 
contradictory impulses, who wants to do the things 
which his caste forbids and to remain in the caste, to 
marry a widow and to pass for an orthodox Brahman, 
to go on a sea. voyage and not to lose his light of entry 
into temples, to eat what he likes and with whom he 
likes, and yet to retain his right of being invited to 
caste dinners, to abuse caste and yet to bo loved by his 
caste. Tlio role of the reformer from within the caste 
is no doubt a useful one, but it is hardly capable of 
idealisation. From the reformer’s point of view ho is a 
helpful thorn in the flesh of orthodox} but not to be 
counted among the permanent forces of progress, lie 
is all right as far as he goes, but it would not be good 
for social reform if everybody were like him. 

So too in the field of industiy. Here there 
is a diversity of opinion a.s to whether India 
should copy the models of the West or to pursue 
on their industrial course as her amiestors did in 
days of old. In politics, there is pervading a 
spirit of unrest, which is only legitimate. 

The young Indian, when he first vent to an English 
School, had some ideas about religion, society and 
industry. But his mind was a blank as to politics and 
the vacuum was filled by the heroes of English history. 
It is too late now to dislodge them from the affections, 
and in any case it is impossible to do so without dis- 
lodging many other useful qualitioi^ as snbjeots and 


citizens. Although Government observes strict neutral- 
ity in social and rebgious matters, it has been, by 
means of its laws, its schools, its railways and cyoii 
its jails, directly instrumental in bringing about im- 
portant modifications in some of the fundamental ideas 
of Indian society and religion. British rules has thus, 
in spite of itself, been the greatest reforming agency of 
our times. 

Why then, it may be reasonably asked, should 
there be differences on matters affecting the 
Indian community. Says Mr. Natarajan : — 

We have to remember that all the important com- 
munities of India, Hindu, Mahomedan, Farsi, have an 
ancient and cherished past and that it is but natural 
that, when they are confronted by any problem, they 
should look back to see if they could find no help in 
solving it from the example and precepts of their an- 
cestors. It was, therefore, inevitable that as soon as 
the first feelings roused by English education had 
passed, the Indian people should turn for counsel to 
their own ancient masters and, absurd as have been 
some utterances of revivalists, we know that this re- 
action towards the past, if you wish to call it so, has 
had a wonderfully steadying effect on the national 
character. It has made us more deliberate and self- 
respecting in our progress, has taught us to discrimi- 
nate between the good and bad points of Western 
civilisation, and has Invested the work of reform with 
a dignity which does not belong to mere imitation. 
Our study of our past has enhanced and strengthened 
our hopes for our future. It has given us confidence 
ift the capacity of the Indian people for great things. 
It has dispelled from our minds the fatalism sometimes 
preached as the consequence of climate, dietetic, racial 
and religious conditions. The Indian reformer should 
realise that a great work of preparation has gone on for 
centuries and that work has boon of the very first im- 
portance to the task he has on hand. 

It devolves upon tho reformer to think first 
that bis path i.s not a bed of loses. He mny 
fear that he has to lack faith in the people ; 
but the masses are so utterly uiiconceined and 
indifforent to anything that savours change, that 
the moat powerful imagination stands aghast 
when it contemplates the possibility of their 
enlightenment. 

Want of faith in the people, we must remember, 
means, when analysed, want of faith in ourselves. This 
want of faith is entirely duo to the fallacy of the re- 
former regarding himself as somebody apart from the 
people. But tho reformer is one of the people, he was 
born and brought up in the same traditions as the 
people, and the very fact of his appearance shows that 
the people are not so apathetic as he supposes them to 
be. . . . The reformer is a natural outcome of the 

forces that are operating on society, and those forces 
will produce in an increasing number the same effects 
on society as a whole as on this particular unit of it. 

Character and environment are not two different 
things but one. Tho moment tho reformer thinks of 
himself as apart from the world which ho seeks to re- 
form, he ceases to be a reformer. 
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The Ethics oi Islam. 

Mr. A. S. Tayebji, in the course 

of a lengthy article entitled “ The Ethics of 
Islam ” piihlislied. in the tStudent's Brotherhood 
Quarterly Kugge.sts a p(\ssibility of elleeting a 
better iindorstandiug between the Hindus and 
Mahoraedans, if the former were to duly recog- 
nize the merits of the prineiph*s of Islam and 
not attribiito the wrongs they suH’ered undijr 
the Mahomedaii comiuerors, to the tciacliings of 
the Prophet. The writer tiriuly believes that the 
ill-feeling is really due to a misunderstanding 
of the Islamic tenets and proceeds to explain 
them as they were meant by tlie Prophet. 

Islam accepts the Ten Cominandments and 
the Golden Rule and Mr. Tayebji cit(S several 
instances in which the Prophet him.self had 
strictly observed these rules and enjoined his 
followers also to do likewise. On tho Etliics 
relating to the government of people, vn., 
(1) Toleration in Religi(ui, (2) Bights of non- 
Moslem races under Islam and (3) Usages of 
War the writer says : — 

We have a revelation in the Koran, entitled 
** the Unbelievers ” dating prior to tho 
Prophet’s being driven out of Mecca, and at a 
time when even tho most inimical writers arc 
unable to discover any Haw in his preaching. It 
says “ Say, U Unbelievers, 1 will not v.mrsliip 
that which yo worship nor will ye worship that 
which I worship, neither do I woiship that 
which ye worship, neither do ye wor.^hip that which 
I worship. Ye have your religion and 1 myroligion.” 
Next in the chapter entitled “ .lohn,” it i.s said, 
“ Will thou forcibly compel nicu to be true be- 
lievers ? No soul can believe but by permission 
of God.” In another passage in the Koran it is 
said, “ you are only a preacher and not a 
governor, so whoever denies may take the way 
of his God.” And, finally, in one of the most 
magnificent passages which is repeated daily 
Several times by Mahomedans in their prayers, 


these significant words appear : “ There is no 
compulsion in religion. ” The writer further 
illustrates with examples and instances where 
these teachings were strictly adhered to during 
and after the Prophet’s rule. 

With regard to the rights of non-Moslem 
races under Islam the writer says : It has 
often been stated that the subjects of Moslem 
States other than Moslems were harshly treated 
under the principles of government. This charge 
has really been occasioned by the mixing up of 
the cases of the non- Moslems who became sub- 
jects of the Jslatnic; Government and those who 
refused to recognize it. Non- Moslems were 
divided into two classes — the Hinbi, — a people 
who wcie at war with Islam, and the Zimmi, 
who had accepted the Islamic rule. As to tho 
Hinbi, it is directed in the Koran “ fight for 
religion with those who fight with you hut not 
beyond legitimate limit. God does not love the 
unjust.” Ft is evident that the command is to 
fight in the defence of religion and one’s home, 
— a command which cannot but meet the ap- 
proval of every civilized nation, And it is fur- 
ther said “ as to tliose who do not war with 
you and hav3 not turned you out of your houses 
God does not fvJibid intercourse. Without 
doubt God does not love the unjust showing 
that there is no ground for believing that ac- 
cording to the tenets of Islam non- Moslems 
were to be regarded as untouchables.” 

Regarding the usages of war, the writer says 
that tho belief that Islamic law gives a very 
freo hand to its soldiers when fighting against 
any non- Islamic race, is unfounded. 

After citing a few moie examples of the Pro- 
phet’s utmost consideration and kindness towards 
his eruiiiies the writer concludes his article with 
an exhortation to his Hindu brethren ‘ to en- 
deavour to promote a kindlier feeling in the 
minds of those who will be the mothers of the 
future, generations, and on whom alone can be 
• based our hopes for the realisation of our ideal of 
a * United India ’ 
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The Root of Indian Unrest. 


Mr. 0. E. Bell, 1. C. S., contributes a short 
article on the above subject to the British 
Empire Review. In the article, suggested by the 
Timea^ articles on ' Indian Unrest/ the worthy 
cx-Oivilian endeavours to make out : (1) That 
the unrest in India is economic, due to the 
struggle of the self-seeking few for power mid 
pelf, and, not ra<;inl and social a.s Lord Morley 
insisted, (2) that the unrest is factitious and 
confined to a small section ; (,*]) that the ellect 
of the unrest on the masses is negligible; (4) that 
the remedy is a widespread system of education 
directed to the solution of economic and indus- 
trial problems. 

By way of enforcing these positions the 
writer takes four instances. Firstly, the oppo- 
sition to the Partition ot Bengal was in the 
writer’s opinion engineered by certain vested 
interests which were threatened. Secondl\,the 
activity recently manifested by the Mahoniedana 
is, in the writer’s opinion, due not to any politi- 
cal awakening but to the desire to share in the 
emoluments of ottice. The writer has .some 
sensible remarks on the relation between Hindus 
and Mahoraedans in India, which we quote : 

There is no question of race, for the Indian Mahomed- 
ans, over one-fifth of the population, are largely con- 
verted Hindus and their descendants. There is hardly 
even a question of religion ; the Mahomedans have no 
real anxiety on this score. Their aversion to the Hindus 
(except on the fanatical border) is unobtrusive enough 
wherever they can easily hold their own against them 
in the struggle for existence. Few Europeans seem to 
realise the extent to which lower-class Mahoinedan life 
is permeated by Hindu notions, and oven among the 
better classes the contamination of caste is strongly 
operative. Social and economic considerations account 
for this ; to rise in the social scale is almost entirely a 
question of ways and moans. “ Last year I was a weaver ; 
now I am a Sheikh ; next year, if prices rise, I shall 
become a Saiyid (a descendant of the Prophet).” The 
great social principle “ C^et on or got out” now domi- 
nates Indian life to an extent that is hardly understood. 
Discontent among the Mahomedans, so far as it is real, 
is due, like discontent in most countries, to their des- 
pairing struggle for improved conditions of life. 


Thirdly, the di.^content amor g the Sikhs is 
due to economical considerations. Lastly, the 
unrest among the Miirathas is due primarily to 
economic causes. What is the remedy? Not 
the restriction of education but an education 
directed to tlie achievement of economic ends. 
The writer says : — 

A more revision of the curriculum, repression in one 
direction and extension in another, are only evasions of 
the real difficulty, hkluoation must be viewed as a 
solution of industrial and economic, not of social, reli- 
gious and political, problems. In the end the policy of 
spreading education of all grades as widely as possible 
among all classes is the only sound one, and must be 
carried on with increased vigour and a more generous 
expenditure. It is the oniiglitemnciit of the whole 
population that will ultimately solve the problems that 
face the Government; when the people realise the eco- 
nomic posit’on of the country and the causes of their 
low industrial status, all hiiiistcr attempts to foster dis- 
content on r.icial, religious, or political grounds will be 
futile. It is the ignorance and poverty of the musses 
that have made “Indian unrest’ a source of danger; 
had their economic progress kept pace with the extra- 
ordinary advance made by the privileged few, the politi- 
cal reforms demanded would have been directed to the 
welfare not of five millions but of three hundred millions 
of people. 

The article tbu.s concludes : 

But a. deep-seated antipathy to the English does not 
exist, and never has exis.tod, in India, even in the trou- 
blous times of the Mutiny, of which the causes were 
mainly economic. With the spread of education among 
the inaHHcH, the reclamation of the depressed classes, 
the increased mobility of labour, industrial and agricul- 
tural de\elopmcnt, gi eater facility for intercourse among 
ail grades, the break-up of official monopolies, a more 
equitable distribution of emoluments and profits, and 
the inevitable rev i.sion of India’s whole fiscal system, 
Indian unrest will not be eradicated, but it will then 
be welcome evidence of the awakened energies of the 
whole people. It will be a natural and healthy and 
widespread unrest, not Uie factitious and unwhole- 
some discontent of a self-seeking minority. 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhale's Speeches. 

T his is the first collection of his speeches and may 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pro- 
nouncement of liis having been omitted. The book 
contains four parts and an appendix. The first part 
includes all his utterances in the Supreme Legislative 
Council and in the Bombay Legislative Council ; the 
second, all his (Congress Spceidies, including his Pre- 
sidential Address at Benares ; the third speeches in 
appreciation of Hume, Naoroji, Kanado, Mehta and 
Boiinerjee ; the fourth, miseellaneous speeches delivered 
ill England and India. The appendix contains the full 
text of his evidence both in chief and in cross-examina- 
tion before the Welby Commission and various papers. 

Crown 8vo., 1,100 pp., Cloth Gilt. Price Us. 3. 

To Subscribers of the Indian l{e^icu\ IJk. 2-8. 

(i7 ATNatesan Co., Bunkurama Chetty ^cet, Madras* 
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The Charm of the East- 

In the February number ot‘ the East and West 
Mr. Kverard G. Gilbert-Cooper has an article 
on “The Charm of thr Fast,” in the com se of 
which he attributes the fascination of the Orient 
to i CM arts and religion which are alike insepa- 
rable. He thus diliereritiiites the arts and reli- 
gion of th(3 East atid West. 

The underlying llloti^e of Oriental art-worii, i can 
at least, partly appreciate. There ia in it a complete 
antithesis to the eoneeption prevailing in Europe to- 
day. The Western ideals wore dictated to them by the 
Greeks. They represent the gloriiieati-m of the huni.tii 
form, the apotheais of authropcmorphisni. Art in 
Europe cannot free itself Iroin that eoneeption. In 
every work, at every tune and place we lind it, hidden 
indeed under many disguises, but essentially, and at all 
times, intensely human. The same idea pervades even 
religion. Ask the ordinary man or woman in Europe 
what conception of the Inlinite Being, or Divine First 
Cause or Creator (call it what name you will) he or she 
has formed, and you will certainly receive, if you suc- 
ceed at all, an answer in which the anthropomorphic 
idea largely predominates. The East alone exeinplities 
a different conception of art and religion. There the 
chief characteristic seems to be to get away as far as 
possible from anthroponiorpliism. 'Iho carved figures 
of gods and goddesses resemble very slightly the human 
form, and to those who are brought up in Occidental 
canons of art, they appear freiiueritly grote.s<lue and 
horrible. The images of Buddha, distoitcd and squat, 
are mere travesties, and are considered by many to have 
been wrought so as to strike terror into the heart. To 
those, however, who see aright, there is nothing terrible 
in those aspects. One cannot ’’ail to note, if sympathy 
be invoked, the sublime look of perfect poa(!C and sere- 
nity which is their chief feature. Tranquillity amid all 
the strife and discord of humanity as it pursues the 
path of life, is the dominant chord of all Eastern art. 
And, naturally, it is also the eternal tiieme of their 
philosophy. liifcisa necessar) evil in the progress of 
the soul towards Nirvana, and it behoves every man 
to attune his thoughts and actions, in order that, 
although bound to “Karma” the wlicol of life, his eyes 
pierce through the future, cloud-hidden, yet not un- 
certain. As a Japanese poet writes: “I want no 
pleasure, love, beauty or success, only the mighty 
Nothing in No-More.” 


Modern Methods of Dealing with 
the Drunkard. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has described a 
modern method of dealitig with the drunkard 
in the Malabar Quarterly Review for Decem- 
ber 1910. It is known as the Pollard Pledge 
method. It was first practised by Judge Pollard 
of U. S. A., in the City of St. Louis, and has 
sub.soquently been adopted all over the States and 
in several European countries. It is a very 
simple method. When an inebriate offender is 
brought before tlie Court, he is given a chance 
of referming himself by signing a pledge which 
rKjuires him to abstain, for a stated period — 
nsuully one year — from intoxicating liiiuor and 
(•case associating with undesirable persons or 
frcipientiiig undesirable places. He has to re- 
port himself frequently to a Probation officer. 
If he breaks the pledge he is subjected to a very 
heavy punishment. We have Judge Pollard’s 
declaration of faith hero : “ J have found men 
to be, for the most part, anxious to do right, 
and 1 believe it is the duty of the Judge to 
encourage that desire in eveiy way possible. 1 
would rather send a man back to his family and 
keep him sob»‘r than sotid him to prison.” The 
key to Judge Pollard’s discovery is sympathy. 
He letjuires his probationers to see him at some 
time convenient to them, with their wives if 
married, and has a plctisant chat with them 
over their trials and temptations. It will be ob. 
served that two forces are used in this method 
to bring about the reform — an appeal to the 
better nature of the erring man and the fear 
of dire punishment for not keeping the pledge. 
It must not he supposed, however, that the 
pledge is administered to every one ; fconfirmed 
drunk.srds never come under this treatment. It 
is gratifying to read that the method has suc- 
ceeded in ninety per cent, of the cases treated 
by Judge Pollard. 
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The Aga Khan on Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty. 

The National Fteview for Janmry 1911 oontains 
an article on Lord Minto’s Vic.eroyalty by 11. II. 
Aga Khan. When Lord Minf-o .arrived in Inciia 
it seemed as though English statesmen had for- 
gotten that the pledges of a former tinm were ever 
meant to be fulfilled ; and ‘ British administration 
seemed in 1905, to be in danger of losing its 
moral authority over the best elements of Indisn 
Society.’ Before long he was able to read the 
situation correctly, wrote a minute reviewing the 
political condition and appointed a Committee of 
his Council to give shape to the ideas he had ex- 
pressed therein. The result was the enlarged .and 
reformed Legislative Councils. The A.ga Khan 
praises' Lord Minto’s prescience in recognising 
the principle that the political rights and inter- 
ests of the Mahornedan community must be 
safeguarded by distinct representation.’ This 
pirinciple is supported by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
when he says that “ Indian Nationalism is 
Hin.duism.” He then praises Lord Minto for 
opening the Executive Councils to Indians, for- 
consulting Mr. Sinha a.s frecdy and unrc.scrvcdly 
as any other member of the Covernment, for 
honourably treating the Chiefs of Native States, 
for raising the Maharaja of Benares to the rank 
of a Ruling Chief, for extending amicable rela- 
Hons to the Amir, and infusing a new .spirit 
by other means in the relation.s between the 
rulers and the ruled. In many respects .an epoch- 
making period, Lord Minto’s regime was wanting, 
however, in one direction. ‘ The fact that the 
late Viceroy is a soldier by profession adds to 
one’s feeling of surprise that he .se«ms to have 
given no heed to the lack of opportunity for 
Indian nobles and the younger sons of Ruling 
Princes to seive their Sovereign in the Army.’ 
Lord Curzon has instituted the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, but Lord Minto did little qv nothing to 


encourage or develop it. The English public seem 
to forget that the racial dis.ahility of the Indian 
in the Army ^ cannot he conducive to the zeal 
and contentment of the Native ISoldioi-y, and 
will in time undermine the self-respect of the 
Indian Suhlier and his moral etfieieney and per- 
haps his loyalty.’ He pays a haiid.some tribute to 
Lady Minto for her works of mercy and more for 
her having admitted for the first time to the 
Viceregal lu.me, Eui(>peans and Asiatics alike on 
terms of social ecpiality — an evamplo that has 
been largely followed in otlier (jiiartois. 

‘ Awakening of India.’ 

Mr. S. K. Ratcline has reviewnl Mr. Macdonald’s 
“Awakening of India ” for the Socialist I^evicir for 
daiMiary 1911. He says ‘ that the special value 
of this book is that alone among recent contribu- 
tions by Europeans to the discussion of the Indian 
problem (not excepting M. Chailley’s) it is written 
from an entirely independent standpoint ’ — the 
other writers belonging to one oi' othu- of the two 
regular schools. In his opinion Mr. Macdonald's 
account of the ideal aspects of Indian Nationalism 
is the most accurate exposition from the outside 
that ha.s yet been published. He draws attention 
to Mr. Macdonald’s economic coi elusions — that 
factoiy industries are growing rapidly, that there 
is a steady tliiftof populstioo to the towris, but 
that a d‘*ng«^rous kind of eapi^alism is al-o fast 
developing. ‘ Ufa accopt.s and enfoices the current 
Indian criticism of the ruinous burden of the 
Army (nine-tenths of which, he insists, should be 
counted an imperial ch.aige), the personal expendi- 
ture of our rulers and ollicials, the ini.sera hie out- 
lay up«>n education.’ He (ion.^iders as ‘sufficiently 
drastic’ Mr. Macdonald’s ptopo.sal ‘that when 
scarcity comes and pric'-s riiach famine levels, 

‘ maximum piices for grains should he fixed, and 
hot a ton slu'uld he alh)vvod to leave the country 
except by the sanction of Gevernment,’ 
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The Coal Industry in India. 

The January issue of the ^^nip'ue Iieview 
contains an article on ‘‘ Tue Coal Industry in 
India ” by a Jiengal Resident. Re says that about 
93 per cent, of the total amount of coal produced 
in India is consumed within the country. In this 
country unfortunately the majority of coal compa- 
nies are not paying dividend.s and the causes are: — 

During the boom tlio cnormona dividend declared 
produced a fever of speculation. Astute owners sold 
their properties at extravagant rate.s, and numerous 
over-capitalized companies were iioated. Many of these 
oonoerns have already gone into liquidation, and the 
shares of others are selling far below their par value. 
Apart from the losses sustained by speculators in these 
over-capitalized companies, their existence has had a very 
unwholesome effect on the coal industry as a whole. 
The sale of hundreds of thousands of tons of poor coal 


Vedanta Deaikar. 

Mr. V. Rangachari, M.A., l.t , contributes an 
article on Vedanta Desika, the Vaishnavite 
Philosopher,’* in which is given an account of 
tho life and writings of the Vaishnavite poet, 
scholar and philosopher of the 1 4th century, 
Vedanta Desikar was about thirty-five years 
old when he seems to have been led by 
the sitne missionary zeal that distinguished 
some of liis predecessors to undertake a prosely- 
tising tour into Northern India. Starting from 
(Jonjeevaram, ho first visited Tirupathi where he 
worshipped his tutelary deity, in whose praise 
he wrote the Daya Sataka^ a poem with a melo- 
diou.s style but rather obscure and far- fetched 
thoughts. He thence took a long journey and 
visited Vidyanagar, Muttra, Vrindavan, Ayodbya 


at temptingly low rates tended to depreciate the value of 
flrst-class Bengal coal, and tho export of inferior coal 
to Australia and various eastern ports discredited tho 
industry of Bengal. I am glad to say, however, that 
signs of recovery are to be seen on all sides and tho 
price of good Bengal coal is rising; but it will take some 
time before the industry recovers completely from the 
effects of the boom, and tho over-production which 
followed in its wake. 

Hitbeito coal-mining in India, has not^ been 
pursued as an exact science. The result is that 
in all but the be.st-rnuiaged companies the coal 
industry has been exploited with little legurd 
for the flit lire, and under a system, which, if 
continued, must be ruinous to the industry in 
the end. ^ 

The best customers of the coal companies are 
the Indian Railways. 

They consume annually about 120 tons per open mile. 
In the year 1909, the total ooiisumption of Indian coal by 
the railways was over 3.^ million tons. When the mileage 
at present under construction is completed, the con- 
sumption will exceed A million tons, or nearly as much 
as the total output of coal in India in the year 1899. 
Since that date, raisings have increased by about 250 
per cent, and the number of persons employed in the 
industry has risen from 65,000 to 109,000. 


Benares, Outback, Srikurnam, AhobilMm, etc. 

Of his writings Mr. Ringachari says .* — 

His writings have not attracted from Oriental scho-' 
lars that amount of attention which they deserve for the 
reason that they are mostly sectarian— not that Desika 
was narrow in his views or fanatical in his tone but the 
times in which ho lived needed a writer whoso mental 
energy and critical acumen should be devoted to polemi- 
cal uses. But for iiim and his writings the Visisbtad- 
waitic school would have lost half its strength, especially 
as the gigantic intellect of Vaidyaranya was working on 
behalf of the Ad waitic system. He was, therefore, as 
much an advocate as a religious leader, he was by 
necessity an ardent partisan. But what Hinduism in 
general lost, Vaishnavistn in its most important aspect 
gained. In spite of his extensive lore, his genius had to 
be intensive. Yet it must be said to his eternal credit 
that his writings bewilder the reader by their versatility, 
their deep thought, their beauty of style, their moral 
fervour, and the spiritual insight which inspires them. 
As a poet he is hardly inferior to Kalidasa, while as a 
philosopher he belongs to the first rank. 

Ah the most eloquent testimony to Vedanta 
DcHikn’s greatness the writer points out : 

That when the daily puja is performed in their homes 
they invoke his blessing, and pray that he may be with 
them and shed his wholesome influence on their charac- 
ter for “ a century more.” And as this prayer is repeated 
every day, the suppliant of heaven is indirectly praying 
for his eternal presence. Every ceremony in Vaish- 
naivite iiomos, moreover, is commenced only after a 
preliminary panegyric on tho sage, and in the list of 
those who receive holy offerings at marriages and on 
other sacred occasions, his name is joined to that of 
his god. In fact, there is no Vaishnavite temple in 
South India, which does not contain an idol of Yenkata- 
natha also, 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Hinduism and the Depressed Classes. 

I. By Hon. Mu. JUSTICE N. G. CHANDAVARKAR.^^ 

If the pages of the past history of Hinduism 
with reference to the treatment of the depressed 
classes are darkened by deep shades, let us not 
forget that the hist')ry has its lights also — lights 
obscured indeed by a variety of circumstances 
but still there, working in the present and show- 
ing that Hinduism in its best and purest aspects 
contains within itself elements favourable to the 
growth of the cause and mission which have for 
their object the elevation of the depressed classes. 
It is important to bear this in mind, because 
from the way in which this question of the 
depressed classes is sometimes handled one is apt 
to suppose that it is only now that are making 
an elFort to raise them ; that tlie movements for 
their elevation ai’o of our time, without any past 
going back to some generations back. No social 
reformer can be worth bis work who ignores the 
past. He must bo both an idealist and a practical 
man — an idealist deriving inspiration from all 
that was done before him in the past, and a 
practical man, bacause ho must he patient, loyal 
to fact, and making the best of the actual situa- 
tion around him. 

It is no exaggeration to say that what 
has kept up the heart of the Hindu, be ho 
high caste or low caste, is the music, the poetry, the 
lifeof the saint of the devotional school. In Europe, 
the translation of tiie Bible into the spoken 
languages was the starting point of popular pro- 
gress. Similarly, at a time when the priesthood of 
the country had in India kept all knowledge of the 
Hindu Scriptures to themselves and made it a sin 
for anybody to communicate it to the 
lower caste, it was the saints who appeared on the 
scene, and opened the door of religious knowledge 
to all, high caste or low caste, in the name of the 
brotherhood of man. As a result, nearly every 
caste produced its saints ; and these denouncing 
dogma, formalism in religion, and caste tyranny, 
sang songs, lived lives, and spread abroad prin- 
ciples, which and which alone have saved Hinduism 
from sinking into utter degradation and ruin. 
What makes life tolerable to the poor man living 
in his muddy cottage ; what inures him to the 
daily struggles and worries but the songs of that 
|?alaxy of saints — songs which the poor despised 

* From a speech at the public meeting held in 
December last at the Framji Cowasji Institute. 

19 


sing morning and evening to illuminate their 
lives ? As a Mahar preacher exclaimed, some years 
ago, in a sermon which he preached : “ When the 
Vedas and the Brahmins deserted us Mahars as 
the despised of the earth, Q, ye saints, youcamfi to 
our rescue, and it is because of you, your preach- 
ings and practices, your words of comfort, and 
hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes 
as untoiichahle, hear the burden of life with con- 
tent, reposing faith in Him to share whose Love 
you daily invite us when wo chant your hymns 
and songs.” There is a legend about the Mahar 
saint, Chokha Mela, which in this connection has 
profound significance. According to the legend, 
Chokha Mela one day iippeared before the Temple 
of Vithoha at Pandliarjiur to ofler liis pra3ers. 
As he WMS a Mahar, he was not allowed to enter 
into the precincts of the Temple ; so he stood on 
the road outside, fronting the idol. When the 
Brahmin priests saw that, they thought the sight 
of the Mahar was pollution to the deity, and so 
they turned him out of the place. Chokha Mela, 
however, went round the Temple, and stood on 
the road behind it to pray. The deity, so the 
legend runs, turned his face towards him from 
inside the Temple — and the priesthood was 
•alarmed. There was, they said to themselves, the 
anger of God because they had turned out his de- 
votee. What was more, at night Vithoba, the God, 
dressed in the humble garb of an old decrepit 
Mahar, appeared before Chokha Mela to worship 
the saint. This legend runs through Hinduism — 
even Brahmins love to recount it with pride ! Many 
other legends of that kind are there— and the 
Vishnu Parana, the elevating siMitirnents of which 
fascinated Emerson, tells Hindus that Hari, mean- 
ing God, dwells among the peasants and those we 
consider untouchable, and often comes in low 
disguise. This was how the Bhakti School tried 
to save Hinduism from decay. And its history 
illustrates what James Martineau has pointed out 
as one great lesson of all history that “ Social 
regeneration descends from the ornamental ranks 
while social regeneration ascends from the des- 
pised.” There is a warning to us all. There can 
bo no reform of or hope for the higher so long as 
the so-called lower castes are despised. Those we 
despise and refuse to touch are verily among the 
salt of the earth. 

It is an interesting question for the historian, 
how far the Bhahti School operated in the old 
times to raise some Shudra castes to Brahminhood. 
But it must h.ave had, I presume, some influence 
in that respect. 
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A great deal of our present social degradation is 
undoubtedly due to the narrowness and bigotry of 
Brahminism, but when we condemn Brahminism 
for its sins of omission and commission, let 
us remember another fact of history that several 
of the Brahmin castes of the present times were at 
one time of the lower castes — Shudras, and raised 
themselves to the higher by means of pious fictions, 
and that with the help of the purer Brahmins of 
the old times themselves. This has been pointed 
out by Sir Alfred Lyall and the late Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine. Writing of the lower castes so 
raised, the latter observes in his ‘‘ Early Law and 
Custom.”: “ Once taken under the shelter of 
Brahmanism, the fiction can hardly be distinguished 
from a fact.” And this conclusion of that eminent 
Jurist derives corroboration from a remark and 
an exhortation in the Smriii of Parasara, which 
runs as follows : “ Do not despise the religions of 

the successive ages (though they difler from your 
own) ; do not despise those who have acquired 
during the Brahmanism, (because) Brahmans 
were made by the times, not born.” 

M PRj iT f|5n: II 

Here are the two forces of Hinduism at its 
best and in its ideal state on our side. It is true 
that this bright side of Hinduism has failed to 
accomplish its object and to assert itself so as to 
free it from bigotry, ignorance, superstition, and 
blind conservatism ; and notwithstanding the 
saints and prophets of the Bhakti School the 
depressed chisses are with us and continue to be 
despised. But we live in an age and amid 
surroundings which make the problem a great 
deal easier of solution than it was before 
the introduction of British rule in India. The 
effects of that rule have more than ever before 
brought the problem to the front. The equality 
of all in the eye of law declared by the statutes of 
Parliament and the Proclamation of 1858 was of 
itself a great gain in the beginning. The work of 
Christian Missions did and is doing much to ele- 
vate these classes. Everything almost about us — 
the forces of the time — are working under the 
Government we live under, to break the man- 
created and artificial distinctions between man 
ar.d man ; and though those distinctions in some 
shape or another will always remain in this 
country as in others in all ages, the depressed 
" classes cannot, will not, under modern influences, 
continue long as the despised and untouchable of 
the land. 


During the last few years there ha.s been an 
appreciable awakening in the matter and people’s 
consciences have been more or less touched and it 
is a hopeful sign of the time that to-day’s meeting 
is largely attended. Those who are working for 
the cause night and day, and the leading merobets 
of the depressed classes tell me that though the 
difficulties and prejudices to be conquered are 
great, yet public sympathy for the cause is in- 
creasing. if we work with patience, I am surq 
we shall win and that word '‘untouchable” which 
stands as a blot on the fair name cf the great 
Hindu community will be a thing of the past. 
One caution, above all, is needed. We must take 
care to plead the cause of the untouchables without 
importing a spirit of narrowness and rivalry ir.toit. 
It can do no good to the cause to support it by abus- 
ing the Brahmins an! denouncing them as the class 
which has kept for their own aggrandisement 
depressed classes out of the pale of Hirsdu society. 
The Brahmins, like all the higher classes in every 
country, have their faults and narrowness ; but 
what caste among us can take credit to itself for 
largeness of heart and breadth of vision? 

Was not Eknath, one of the sweetest singers of 
Hinduism, who lived and prayed for the untouch- 
ables, a Brahmin ? Was not that child of God, Narsi 
Mehta, the saintly poet of Gujarat, a Brahmin? 
Was not Buddha, a Brahmin ? Was not Daya- 
nand Saraswati, a Brahmin ? It is God’s law 
that out of the very narrov/ness and bigotry of 
a people comes out the creed of liberalism and 
humanity. Tins Jew hated the Gentile, but 
Christ Jesus, who made the Jew and Gentile 
one, came out of the Jews. So in India, if Brah- 
minism has done mischief it has produced heroes 
to remove it. This movement for the elevation 
of the depressed classes, rightly conducted, sympa- 
thetically directed, with patience, must elevate us 
all whether we be high caste or low caste. So 
long as we have the untouchables among us, we 
shall bring to ourselves the contamination of 
untouchableness. He who tries to lower and 
degrade others and treat them as castaways, 
ends in the long run by lowering and degrading 
himself. We are all members of one another, 
said St. Paul ; ant] that saying embodies a literal 
truth, a historic fact ; and in applying ourselves 
to the task of educating and enlightening the de- 
pressed classes we are not only teaching them but 
also ourselves to make our lives brighter, and 
purer, than they are or will be so long as we allow 
any portion of the community to lie before us 
as the despised of the earth. 
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II. BY THE HON. MR. V.KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR» 


T is A coinmon charge laid againHt Hinduism 
that it has permitted its votaries and those 
that are amongst the highest of its votaries 
to impose bonds and restrictions upon those whom 
it is anxious to call to-day Hindus and to whom it 
. does not concede the privileges of Hinduism. 1 
think a protest has been made against the cere- 
monial law, whether there was any substratum 
of truth in it or not, a protest has been 
made from the most ancient timf-s. Those of you 
that have lof)ked into the past history of this land 
in some measure, amongst such materials as are 
available to us will have recognised the fact that 
protests have been made against exclusiveness, 
against caste restrictions imposed upon lowerorders. 
That protest has always sprung up in this country 
time after time, whether you call it by the name 
of Upanishadic teaching, whether you call it the 
religion of Buddha or Ramanuja or Chaitanya, 
whether you call it the religion of those who have 
advocated devotion or Bhakti to God as the sole 
means of salvation, this movement has sprung up 
in this country though each wave rose and fell and 
died out leaving perhaps the old rock of ceremonial 
Hinduism practically unchanged. (Cheers.) It has 
arisen within the faith of Hinduism itself and 
if to-day we are seeking once again to assert the 
essential purity of the Hindu faith and if we are 
seeking to show that there is nothing in the 
dictates of the Hindu religion against the rights of 
the large masses of the depressed classes, we are only 
following the example of these who were greater 
and better than ourselves and who worked under 
conditions far more difficult thati the conditions 
under which we have got to weak at the present 
day. (Cheers.) It is unnecessary for me to go 
very far for examples. Let me take the instance 
of the Great Teacher, Sankaracharyar. There is a 
story told of him that when he went to Benares 
for expounding his philosophy he met a Chandala 
on the road and asked him to step aside. 
The Chandala replied “ my soul is as thine 
and my body of flesh and blood sprang from the 
same earth as thine. Why dost thou ask me 
to walk aside!” Sankara replied “surely you 
are my Guru — Brahmin or Chandala” and pro- 
strated himself before him. Is that a sign that 


• This is a reprint of a speech delivered at a Public 
Meeting held in Madras in December last. 


Hinduism rejected the depressed classes ? Let mB 
give you the story told of Ramanuja. You have 
all heard how Ramanuja standing on the top of a 
tower cried aloud to the world that if salvation 
was not to be with the low and the degraded, to 
hell ho would go. Let us again remember the Pariah 
Saint Nanda singing in the streets of a village on 
occasions of festival and when going to worship. 
The story of Nanda is told in exquisite verse. It is 
a story that brings tears to the eyes of everybody — 
the story of a Pariah Saint who rose to the level 
of Godhead and who became the preceptor of the 
proud Brahmin who would have kicked him to 
the dust. Therefore, I will not have it that people 
should lay the blame at the door of this religion 
which has from time to time given birth to men, 
who have upheld the dignity of man and the 
possibility of every man in this life or in this gener- 
ation reaching a position on a level with God 
himself. * * * 

I think a change has come over the spirit 
of tho Hindu people in their dealings with the 
depressed classes. What is the work to be done ? 

* Hf- * 

The first thing to be done is the recognition of 
all the rights v^hich the law has conferred upon the 
depressed classes and not bringing to bear social 
pressure upon them in order to induce them to 
desist from exercising the rights which are their 
own. it seems to me that this is the least which 
society can do. 

There is another thing of importance which 
those who are the advocates of the Hindu reli- 
gion ought well to bear in mind, the practical 
exclusion of the depressed classes from temples 
which are consecrated for the use of higher castes. 
You are all familiar with the issue of a circular by 
the Census Coininis8iot\er which has put orthodox 
Hindus in a flutter. (Cheers.) We read of public 
meetings in tho country and protests on the part of 
newspapers. An agitation is threatening which 
may spread over the whole land if the Census 
Commissioner will be obstinate in making the 
classification which some suggestion of his is under- 
stood to convey. (Cheers.) 1 am glad of it for one 
reason. To my mind it shows that Hinduism 
is a living faith. It shows that the professors of 
that faith are anxious to clutch to their bosoms 
their children whom they have allowed to drift 
away from them in neglect, contumely and scorn. 

If this bo the result of the circular of the Census 
Commissioner I think there is more need of it for 
the Hindu community as a whole. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

— — 

Mbs. UESANT ON THEOSOPHY. 

\ThQ following is the speech delivered hy Mrs, 
Besant in closing the sittings of the Theosophical 
Convention held at Adyar in December last,^ 


t KIENDS, — -It only now remains for mo to 
^ close the meeting in which many countries 
have been represented. Tn the unity of 

men and women of different races and of different 
lands, you have had a fair representation of the 
Theosophical Society throughout the world. It is 
said that when the Christiarj Gospel Wtas first 
preached, every man who came to hear the 
Preachers heard what they said in his own 
tongue wherein he had been born, i have 
sometimes wished that that gift of being heard in 
many tongues had descerided upon the speakers 
of the Theosophical Society. 1 noticed, wliile I 
was listening to the Tamil and Telugu speeches, 
how much the sound of the mother- tongue touched 
the hearts of those who were addressed and it is 
true that no language touches the heart like the 
language that the mother has spoken at the cradle 
of the child, the language which is heard round 
the death-bed of the dying, where the relatives 
are gathered while the Spirit leaves tho body. 
The magic power of the tongue, that is the tongue 
of the homo, can never be rivalled by one of 
foreign form, and one may hope perhaps th|it in 
future days, when many men have risen to the 
height that enables them to .speak not from lips 
to ears, but from heart to heart and Spirit to 
Spirit, that again some will speak from tho higher 
plane, so that on the lower plane our mind may 
hear its own native language. Then tho harrier 
of tongues will have passed away and the union 
of the Spirit will have triumphed upon earth. I 
know of only one place in the world to-day, and 
of one pair of sacred lips that can thus speak the 
message, so that every man hears it in his own 
language. It is on the Full Moon of July, year 
by year, in the far-off Himalayas, from the lips of 
the Lord Maitreya, that the great sermon is 
preached, which first the Lord Rudd ha preached 
in the place now called Saranath, and as His 
sacred voice sounds upon the air around Him, 
every man hears the words in his own language, 
and every man is moved by his own native tongue. 
Here we are united ; we have a unity of heart and 
a unity of thought ; we cannot yet have a unity 


of language. Yet language is little, where 
thoughts and hearts are one, and men from every 
nation, men who speak the variety of languages 
of our globe, they feel that their Brotherhood is 
greater than their divisions, and realise their 
unity amid the clash of their different person- 
alities. 

Wo havo heard from Franco and fb.aly ; we 
have heard fnan New /euland ami America; we 
have heard from Scotlsnd and Holland, and from 
many representatives of the Indian lend ; but all 
of them j-peak the word which re-echoes in your 
hearts, all of them prochiim the message that 
makes articulate thoughts which each of you is 
thinking ; and hence greater our unity than our 
divisions, profounder our harmony than the 
faltei’ing notes of the outer personality. They 
have spoken from the stan<l point of many lands. 
What remains hm me to say ? It is to voice the 
thought of the Centre, which sees all the lands 
around it on the circumference ; for here in 
Adyar, ehmsen hy the Masters as tho Hcad(]uarters 
of Their own Society, here on the land that 
belongs to the Masters and not to any who is 
lower than They, tho Members of the Great White 
Brotherhood, here in Adyar we are at the seat 
and centre of tho world -wide movement, and wo 
SCO around us stretching the many lands in 
which our Theosophical banner is floating. 
We ask those many lands to send us all thac 
they have of wisdom, of kindly tliought, of 
brotherly aflection ; here we would gather it 
all up and send it out again as a. shower of blessing 
to the world. bVom the ocean is gathered up the 
water that rises to form the clouds above us; 
from tho (douds pour down again tho streams that 
vivify the eaith from which they caino ; S) let the 
water of Cifa ever flow to this cctjtro from all the 
lands that lie scattered over the surface of the 
globe, and from this centre may that IJfe pour 
out again in showers of spiritual Life, so that all 
may be vivified hy the united benedictions which 
here find their home, Adyar — with its work and 
its duty to those who gather here to study, only 
that they may letiirn to voice the message better 
in the countries whence they originally came — 
Adyar must find a place in your hearts and 
prayers. Brothers, you must help us, so 
that we may live worthily in the home in 
which we are all Messengers to carry abroad the 
message with which we are charged. We raise 
our eyes to the great Brotherhood that has given 
the Theosophical Society to the world ; we are 
working in order that Their Spirit may be shed 
upon us, that Their strength may support our 
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efforts, Their wisdom illuminate our understand- 
ings, Their love irradiate our hearts. Just as we 
here form a lirik between the outer world and the 
Brotherhood of the Himalayas ; just as we here in 
India try to syllable out the message with which 
They have charged our faltering tongues ; so it is 
true that wherever that message goes Their 
impulse must support it, and centres must be 
made in every land ; not only here must there be 
a centre for the Light and the Life ; but every- 
where must centres be formed which shall spread 
over each country that same Life. Our task here is 
to unify the whole ; ours the task to hold the 
scattered threads which spread out to all the 
quarters of the globe. As they live, so shall 
wo flourish ; as they live, so shall we be 
strengthened. And may the benediction of the 
Masteis rest on us here in Adyar, and on every 
land where Their Name is spoken, where Their 
message is proclaimed. However scattered, far 
and wide, we are still one spiritual body, and 
wherever the banner of the Society is planted, 
there shall flourish peace upon earth and good-will 
among men. 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Proposed Immigration Bill in South flifrica. 


“INDIANA” THUS WUITBS IN TIIK “RANGOON 
TIMES.” — The proposed Immigration [3ill is not 
yet published and it is difficult to say what it is 
going to be ; and yet it has raised hopes and as- 
piration.s which it is not unlikely General Smuts 
may falsify after all. He may repeal the obnoxious 
law, to pacify the Transvaal passive resisters, 
and yet the general Immigration Jiill, for the 
whole of South Africa may totally ignore the 
rights and privileges that Asiatics in the Cape 
Colony and Natal at present enjoy, and that they 
are entitled to enjoy on account of peculiar 
relations between India and Africa and the 
services rendered by the Indian residents to the 
Colonies and the Imperial Government. Ho may, 
in fine, introduce a fresh bone of contention in 
parts of the Union which were up till lately 
content to leave matters as they were. The 
reports of a speedy and satisfactory settlement of 
the Transvaal Asiatic question on the basis of 
Indian demands would have sent a thrill of joy 
throughout India, had they not been coupled 
with the statement that the proposed Bill has 
been framed on the lines in force in Australia on 


the subject. If the future Immigration Bill of 
South Africa is to be a second edition of that in 
force i*i Australia, the result will be that within a 
very short time, the South Afiican doors will be 
as hermetically sealed against the ingress of 
Indians as are those of Australia. 

Let us see what the position of Indians is in 
Australia to-day. It was in this Colony that, 
about fifteen years ago, the fir-st loud cry was 
raised against allowing any Asiatic immigration ; 
and it was then that the most effective legalized 
methods were adopted to prevent landing of any 
of them. At first they pn)posed to exclude 
Asiatics because they were Asiatics, no matter 
what qualifications the intending immigrants had, 
and the Australian Pailiament passed a Bill to that 
effect. But, on its being sent for the sanction of 
the Sovereign, the Imperial Government saw in 
it germs of future friction and animosity between 
one race and another, and on their advice, it was 
at once vetoed. The Australians then passed a 
general Immigration Bill, applicable alike to 
Europeans and Asiatics, as a result of which no 
intending Asiatic immigrant is sent away from its 
shores because he is an Asiatic, and yet the 
Law is so administered that not a single 
Asiatic, no matter how high his status may be, 
can enter, and as a matter of fact, has 
not been able to enter, the Colony, with a 
view to reside in some part thereof. The Law 
provide.s that the intending immigrant shall be 
able to write a dictation of fifty words in any 
European language set by the officer administer- 
ing the Act; mid yet even the knowledge of 
English, French and German combined, the three 
most useful languages of Europe, would not suffioe 
for an Indian to get admission. The immigration 
officer has the power to test the intending immi- 
grant’s knowledge in any Europe.an language, and 
as a matter of fact’, he sets an Indian the test in 
Russian or any other European language that he 
does not know. In Australia, the prejudice 
against race and colour are carried to such an 
extent that they v/ould not entrust their mail 
bags to ships that carried Indian lascara on 
board, and in hot haste gave notice to the P. and 
0. Company to terminate the mail contract that 
it enjoyed for over fifty year.^, unless it agreed to 
carry their mails in ships that were manned 
only by European men. The P. and 0 Com- 
pany could not see its way to do away with the 
services of their on Australian boats and 

they lost the mail contract which was thereafter 
transferred to the Orient Line. Since then the 
Australians have shown no signs of relenting 
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and the doors of the huge continent, so far 
’ very sparsely populated, have been closed once 
and for ever to Indians. Their prejudices are 
not confined fco men alone. They would pro- 
hibit the importation of things made in Asia 
by Asiatics, if they conceived the policy to be in 
their interests. It was reported in the local 
papers here in 1906 that a deputation orga- 
nized by the Melbourne Chamber of Manufacturers 
waited upon the Minister of Customs to complain 
against the importation of Burma Oil Company's 
candles into Australia, ns they were made by 
black labour ; and the Burma Oil Company felt 
itself obliged to contradict the .statement and to 
prove that in the manufacture of petroleum and 
its products, Mack labour constituted a very 
insignificant part ; that what little was employed 
was relatively as well paid as white labour in the 
United Kingdom and Europe; and that the rest 
of the staff and all the materials and stores were 
imported either from Europe or America. 

This rabid anti-Indian Colony at one time 
asked for the privilege of holding local Civil 
Service examinations for entering the Indian 
Civil Service ; but so far the request, 
so coolly made, has not been favourably 
considered by the Imperial Government. Though 
the Colony refuses to allow a single Indian to 
get in there, the Australians are eligible for the 
Indian Civil Service and some of them are 
already in it. Is it not time to reconsider this 
question ? 

If such an anti-Asiatic Colony is to serve as 
a model for future legislation on the question of 
Asiatic Immigration into South Africa, then, Sir, 
the result will hardly be more than a truce. The 
Indians, os well for themselves as for the future 
generations cannot quietly allow themselves to 
be excluded from the Cape Colony and Natal, 
where at least English-knowing Indians had 
hardly any difficulty in finding admission up to 
now, unlike the exclusive Transvaal, Australia 
and Canada were until recently the two large 
British Colonies that were bitterly hostile to 
Asiatic Immigration, and once the proposed Bill 
is allowed to be passed. South Africa will surely, 
as night follows day, follow in their wake 
and try to keep out Asiatics altogether. The 
difference between the one case and the other to 
Indians is that Australia and Canada are too far 
off and beyond the reach of a great many Indians, 
And hence the latter have not bothered about 
them as much as they ought to have. Again, in 
the contention that in the building up of Canada 
and Australia no Asiatic’s brain or hand has 


designed or executed anything, they have some 
ground to stand upon. But the same cannot be 
said of South Africa. Natal, the garden colony 
of Africa, may in that since be said to be as much 
Indian ns European. In 1908, Sir Liege Hulett, 
M. L. A spoke in the Legislative Assembly as 
follows : — 

The condition of the Colony before the importation 
of Indian labour was one of gloom. It was one that 
there and then threatened to extinguish the vitality of 
the country, and it was only by tlie Government assist- 
ing the importation of labour that the oountry began at 
once to revive. The coast has been turned into one 
of the most prosperous parts of South Africa. They 
could not find, in the whole of the Cape and the 
Transvaal, what could bo found on the coast of 
Natal, 10,000 acres of land in one plot and in one crop. 
And that was entirely due to the importation of Indians. 
Durban was absolutely built upon the Indian population. 

The case of Africa in the matter of the Indian 
problem is on a different footing to tliat of 
Canada and Australia. For centuries past (there 
are authentic records of Indians having established 
business firms on the East Coast of Africa as far 
as Delagoa Bay three hundred years ago) Indians 
have been in direct business relationship with 
Africa. They were there long before any 
European set his foot on that coast. It is too' 
late in the day to oust them from that continent 
without putting the whole machinery out of gear. 

Let us, however, hope that the Union Parlia- 
ment will not be less liberal in this matter than 
the old Legislatures of the Cape and Natal, and 
let us hope that the old policy will prevail in the 
last two Colonies. Although the Indians have a 
number of grievances in both these Colonies, let 
it be said to their credit that they have been 
careful enough not to introduce racial legislation 
in the matter of immigration, and hence there 
ha.s been more peace to Asiatics there than in 
the Tninsvrtal. In the interests of amicable 
relations being maintained between the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics the following passage, which 
you quoted in your article of the 6th instant 
from your Indian CoxTespondent, and with which 
you are in .accord, may not be inappropriately 
quoted here as serving to point the urgent need of 
the discovery of a modus vivendi between the 
various members of which the British Empire is 
composed : 

It is monstrous that Indians should be denied their 
natural rights of freedom of locomotion within the 
Empire, when Canadians, Australians and South 
Africans are received with open arms on the Indian 
soil. If India is to be a real partner in this Empire and 
* if the Empire is to moan anything to Indians, they cannot 
be expected to be content to be practically shut out of 
such huge portions of this earth as CanadO) Australia 
and South Africa. 
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The Imperial Government should emphatically 
place this vievr before every ihember of which the 
Empire is composed and should take pains to 
discountenance any act on the pirt of each and 
every member of the Empire tending to infringe 
or curtail British subjects’ .nsitural rights of free- 
dom of locomotion within the Empire. It is need- 
less to say that weakness at the centre of Govern- 
ment would lead to chaos all round, and I hope 
that you will not fail to use your pen in the 
future, as you have in the past, in emphasising 
the above principle and in striving to bring about 
a better understanding between the Europeans 
and Asiatics residing in the various British 
Colonies. 

Mr. B. J. Tata and the Transvaal Indians. 

The following is the text of Mr. Katan Tata’s 
letter to Mr. Gandhi on the above subject : — 

York House, Twickenham, November 18, 1910. 

My dear Mr. Gandhi, — 1 desire to contribute a 
second sum of Rs. 25,000 in aid of the Indian 
struggle in the Transvaal. 

About this time last year I was happy to give 
a similar sum and since then nearly a lakh of 
rupees'have been subscribed by our countrymen in 
different parts of India towards the heavy expense 
of maintaining this most unequal struggle. This 
is no doubt satisfactory as far as it goes, bub in 
my opinion it is not enough. Indeed, when I 
think of the vast importance of this question, and 
the magnificent stand which a handful of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal have made anol are 
making for the honour of our Motherland I feel 
constrained to say that the support which India 
has so far lent to her brave sons and daughters in 
their heroic and most righteous struggle in a 
distant land has not been adequate. 

Not only for their sakes, therefore, but for the 
honour and well-being of Indians in all parts of 
the world, I say that a great duty rests upon us 
at the present time. We must recognise the 
significance of the issues involved, and see to it 
that the great sacrifices made and sufferings so 
willingly endured by the Indian community in 
South Africa are not rendered useless by our 
supir.eness or neglect. We, in India, must not 
forget that you and your fellow-workers in the 
Transvaal have suffered much and have sacrificed 
much to maintain our country’s honour in the 
Transvaal, and that though your spirit might be 
steadfast, your resources would be considerably 
diminished in so prolonged a struggle. I feel, 
therefore, that unless you receive renewed support 
it would be difficult for you to carry on so 
unequal a fight. I am confident the mass of the 


British public would not, for one moment, counte- 
nance the injustice which is done to our people 
if only they were aware of it, and we must 
therefore persist in our effort of rousing general 
public attention, nob only in India, but in England 
also, to the wrong inflicted on our people. 

It is my earnest and devout hope that the new 
Parliament in South Africa will let one of its first 
Acts be a satisfactory settlement of this vexed 
question, honourable to all, and compatible with 
our status as citizens of the British Empire. 

But it is not enough to hope. We must also 
show that we are determined. This determina- 
tion you in the Transvaal have shown in no small 
measure. Therefore, I think it is the clear duty 
of all in India at this juncture to do what lies in 
their power — to give those who are engaged in 
this supremely important struggle the confident 
feeling that the vigorous and sustained support, 
both material and moral, of their countrymen in 
India is behind them. 

If the cheque which I enclose herein will in any 
degree be instrumental in giving you and your 
fellow- workers this feeling, my object in sending 
it will have been accomplished. 

The Duke of Connaught on the Indian 
Question 

A telegram dated 30th January says : — 

The Duke was confident that fair solutions of 
the difficult problems ahead — especially that of 
the natives — would be found. Unless he was very 
much mistaken, there would be an early adjust- 
ment of the vexed (questions of education and the 
conditions with reference to the Indians. With 
her face turned to development, prosperity and 
greatness. South Africa would be prepared to take 
her full share in the responsibility and mainten- 
ance of the great co-partnership of nations, bound 
by the closest ties under the sovereignty of the King. 

Indentured Labour. 

In connection with the stoppage of importation 
of British Indians in South Africa, by a notifi- 
cation of the Government of India the following 
opinions from the Press will be read with interest 
by our readers : — 

Indian Opinion . — The Secretary of the Indian 
Immigration Trust Board supplied the Natal 
Mercury tho following figures : — On Novem- 
ber 30, the number of Indian males under the first 
indenture was 16,939, and under reindenture 
8,368, a total of 25,307, and as all Indians in- 
troduced into the Colony are accompanied by 40 
per cenu. women and children, the total inden- 
tured population is about 35,000, about a third 
of, whom are on sugar estates. 
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With regard to the number of Indiana intro- 
duced during recent years, it is, of course, known 
that the Immigration Ti^iist Board, at various 
periods, calls for applications for the Indians, these 
applications being to cover a certain period. In 
1905, employers were asked to state their require- 
ments for the next three years, and as a result 
15,706 men were applied for, but it should be 
mentioned that employers are in the habit of 
applying for far more men than they actually 
require owing to the knowledge that only a 
portion of the number asked for will be supplied 
and as a matter of fact during the throe years 
ensuing only 9,500 men, were brought from India 
out of the 15,000 asked for. In 1908, the Board 
asked for applications for the ensuing two 
years and employers requisitioned for 0,734 
men of whom up-to-date, 4,450 have arrived and 
another 212 are expected to arrive within the 
next day or two making a total of 4,662. A few 
months back requisition for 19,1 12 were adver- 
tised for, and applications for no fewer than 
151,000 men were received, but at the presenl; rate 
of recruiting not more thin about 600 are likely 
to come to hand, so that their allotment will 
present a matter of some difficulty. Doubtless 
the applications were greater than they otherwise 
would have been owing to apprehensions as to 
the future stoppage of importations, but if they 
iwere made to that end they were made too late. 

The Empire . — The Indian Government are 
indeed to be congratulated on the step they have 
taken, showing thereby that they are not pre- 
pared to countenance the humiliating and an 
un-British treatment of Indians in any British 
Colony and even to enter, however unwillingly, 
upon 'a course of retaliation against those whose 
hearts, so far as Imperial interests are concerned, 
can only be reached through their pockets. 

The Madras Mail . — The announcement that 
the Government of India intend to utilise the 
power they took last July to prohibit emigration 

to Natal will be welcome by Indian opinion 

There was substantial truth in their (indentured 
labourers in Natal) grievances, and Indian 
opinion has long inclined to favour retaliation. 

Apart from practical results, there 

will be the moral ofiect of action showing that 
though the Government of India are patient, 
there is a limit beyond which they cannot 
acquiesce in the improper treatment of those whose 
interests are committed to them. 

The Englishman . — It is not so much the inden- 
tured labour that is objected to as the fact that 
South Africa has hitherto refused to treat British 


Indians who have setth d there with the respect 
and dignity that every British subject has a right 
to expect under the Union Jack. It is to be 
regretted that South Africa has refused to grant 
this treatment to our Indian fellow-subjects. . . . 

The seriousness of the step taketi by 

the Indian Govornraont is fully realized in South 
Africa. There is no doubt that it will have far- 
reaching results and will ii’cvitably injure 
industries which at present are more or less 
dependent on the Indian coolie for their very 
existence. In spite of its vast native population, 
the labour resources of South Africa are strictly 
limited and nobody has yet been able to evolve a 
system of recruitment which could make up for 
the loss of the Indian coolie and at the same 
time meet the unreasonable prejudice against 

Asiatic labour of all kinds There is a 

frank and fair recognition that the Government of 
India is acting within its rights and with a pater- 
nal regard for the people over whom it holds sway. 

The Eatal Advertiser , — lb is quite clear that, 
in the present temper of che people of this Union 
of ours, and in view of the domineering attitude 
of the Indian Government, this form of labour 
will ultimately have to go. 

The Xatal The Indian Government 

is acting quite within its rights in the restrictions 
it has made as there is no appeal, the only 
course to adopt is to face the situation squarely 
and discover a remedy. 

The IVansvaal Leader , — The planters are per- 
haps right in fearing that the stoppage of their 

indenture system will ruin their industry 

The Indwn Government have from 

their own point of view done no more than their 
duty in protecting their own subjects. 

Band Daily Mail . — Most decidedly we are not 
going to attack the decision of India. We have 
long condemned the system, and the sooner it is 
ended the better. 

The Cape Times . — Nobody in South Africa is 
likely to question the right of the Government of 
India to prohibit the continued emigration of 
indentured labour to Natal so long as the Govern- 
ment of the South African Union continues to 
treat British Indian residents in South A.frica 
as if their residence were a penal offence, warrant- 
ing the imposition of grave economic disabilities. 

The Cape Argus * — The feeling against the 
further im|)ortation of Indians under indenture 
or otherwise is very strong and the Indian 
Government’s announcement will be regarded as, 
on the whole, a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 
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Education in Hyderabad. 

A correspondent writes to the United India and 
Native States \--lt is very humiliating to find 
that Hyderabad, although the premier Native 
State in Tndi», is very much behind some of her 
more enterprising sister States in the matter of 
education, and especially in English education. 
When the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad still 
fight shy of Englisli education and are content to 
learn Urdu with a veneer of Persian and in some 
cases Arabic also, it is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to see a scion of the Royal Hou.se 
reaching the highest rung of the University ladder. 
Sahibzada Mir Tilawat Ali Khan is the recipient 
of this signal honour and Hyderabad may well 
pride itsedf upon the fact that it can count among 
her sons a Rajkurnar graduate whose number, even 
if the whole of India is taken into considera- 
tion, can be counted on the er>ds of one’s 
fingers. Bern in 1877, ho was educated first at 
the Madrasi-Aizza (Noble’s School) and then at 
the Nizam College from where ho graduated 
in 1904. He lost his father Nawab Sahan 
Jung when he was a child, and so was entirely 
brought up by his mother, a lady of strong 
personality, whose sterling qualities he has 
inherited. The S.ihibzada is very social, acce.s.sible 
to everybody and knows not what pride is. He is 
also a person of keen undmstanding, sound judg- 
ment and possesses administrative ability of a 
high order. For nine months he was First Assist- 
ant to the Home and Judicial Secretary, H. II. 
the Nizam’s Government, and is now Inspector of 
Schools, First Grade, Headquarters Division. 

Mysore Industries. 

The Government consider that the subject of 
improving the Irjdustrial Schools in the State 
should engage early attention and that it ia esaen- 
tial that a definite polic}' and plan of work should 
be adopted so as to secure the best possible results 
in this importajit branch of education. They are 
accordingly pleased to form a Committee consisting 
of the undormeritioned gentlemen for considering 
the subject and submitting tluir proposals: — (1) 
Mr. M. Visvosvaraya, Chief Engineer (President), 
(2) Mr. J, Weir, Inspector-General of Education 
in Mysore. (3) Mr. V. Rengaswamiengar, Execu- 
tive Engineer. (4) Mr. C. Krishna Rao, Head ' 
Master, Government High School, Bangalore, (5) 
Mr. G, Subbaswami lyar. Superintendent, Indus- 

i20 


trial School, Mysore. The Committee is requested 
to go into a consideration of the subjects in all its 
aspects and submit a full and detailed report, 
within six months, indicating among other things, 
how the Industrial Schools should be conducted 
according to a comprehensive programme and what 
defined courses of training should be sjstemati- 
cally followed, 

H. H. The Nizam and Sir C Bayley. 

In view of the impending departure from 
Hyderabad, of the Hon. Sir Charles Bayley, 
British Reside nt, both H. H. theNizAin and H. 
E. the Minister entertained him and Lady Bayley 
to dinners during the last week. The following 
is the translation of the Nizam’s Urdu speech 
delivered at the dinner given by His Highness : — 
“ When 1 heard of Sir Charles Bayley’s intention 
of takirig .six months’ leave to go home (to Eng- 
land), it was with some cllbrt that J recollected 
that he had been Resident at my Coiirt for no 
less than six years. So long a period of time 
appeared to me so short simply because everything 
in Hyderabad had gone on so smoothly and plea- 
santly ^ without the least hitch anywhere. I 
attribute tiiis sati.sfactory state of aftltirs largely 
to the cordial relations wliich Sir Charles has ever 
maintained with my people and my Government 
here, and T take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing publicly the valuable service he has thus 
rendered to my State by his sympathetic interest 
in all that concerned its welfare. I thank him 
sincerely for his great kindness and uniform 
courtesy to rny people and myself, which J 
appreciate very highly.” (A series of other farewell 
functions have been arranged in honour of Sir 
Charles Bayley before his departure at the end of 
the month including an “At Horae” by the 
citizens of Secunderabad.) 

Travancore Education. 

The Bishop of Quilon in a memorial to His 
Highness the Maharajah of Travancore complains 
that several manageis of Catholic sc hools have 
been a.sked direct by the Education Department 
to hand over their schools to the Department, 
that grants have been refused to some Catholic 
schools on what he considers to be inadecpiate 
grounds and that the rule that no school should 
ordinarily be located within 200 yards of any public 
burial place or public cremation ground was being 
worked retrospectively. The Bishop in conclusion 
prayed that the Education Department should be 
instructed not to influence the manager of any 
Catholic school to hand over his school to the 
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Government, and that should existing Catholic 
schools fulfil the conditions of the Code in respect 
to strength, staff, building, etc., it should continue 
to receive recognition and aid. Wherever there 
was a sufficient Catholic population, such as would 
justify the opening of a new Catholic school, the 
Department should not stand in the way of open- 
ing such a school and the rule against the 
proximity of school buildings to burial grounds 
should not have a retrospective effect. 

In the course of an elaborate order the Govern- 
ment say : — His Highness’s Government trust 
that the Bishop will see that the Education 
Department is not actuated by any spirit of 
hostility towards the Catholic schools. The 
increased stringency introduced by the Education 
Code applies to all schools to work up to the level 
indicated by the Code. Aided effort has undoubted- 
ly done good woik in the field of education 
and His Highness’s Government do not see why it 
should not contirjue to do equally good work in 
the future. 

Death of a Kathiawar Prince* 

Death is announced of His Highness Raj Saheb 
Ajitsingji, K. C. S. I., the Ruler of Dhrangadhra, 
in the capital of his 8tate in Kathiawar. He 
succeeded his grand-father Manaingji to the gadi 
of Dhrangadhra, about ten years ago, his father 
Jasbutsingji, the heir-apparent and the only son 
of Raj Saheb Mansingji, having died in 1879. 
He was educated in the Raj Kumar College at 
Rajkot where his fine bearing and great stature 
distinguished him from his contemporaries. « His 
Highness kept pace with the times, and was 
determined that his State should occupy a promi- 
nent position ; so far as modern requirements and 
the influence of modern civilization could make it. 
His Highness was made a K. C. S. J. two years 
ago, and was invested with the Order by Lord 
Minto, when he paid a visit to Bombay in Novem- 
ber, 1909. His Highness was fond of intellec- 
tual pursuits and had sent the heir-apparent to 
England for his education under the guidance of 
Sir Charles Ollivant. 

Proposed Bajput College. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, President of Kshatri^^a Upkarni Maha- 
' aabha, has issued an appeal to the Rajput commun- 
ity, in which His Highness suggests the 
establishment of a Rajput College as a memorial 
•'to the late King- Emperor. His Highness 

refers to the existing High Schools for Kshatriyas, 
one founded by the Raja of Bhinga at Benares 


at a cost of eleven lakhs of rupees and another 
by the late Rija of Awagaih at Agra at a 
cost of ten lakhs, but these do not fully satisfy 
the requirements of the community. “ We wish,” 
says His Highness, “ to develop an esp?if de 
corps among the young men of our community 
and ensure development of Kshatriya characteris- 
tics.” His Highness estimates that thirty-five 
lakhs will be needed for the establishment and 
equipment of a First Grade Kshatriya College and 
five lakhs of rupees for scholarships. The founda- 
tion-stone of the College, it is proposed, may be 
laid by the King- Emperor, when he comes to 
India. 

The Junagadh State. 

Under Agent to the Governor’s instructions 
the administration of the State will be carried on 
by the Political Agent, Sorah, from whom all 
State officials will take orders. 

The following notifications have been published 
in the Junagadh State Gazette iiridor the signature 
of Captain H. S. Strong ; — It is hei eby notified 
that under instructions from the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar, the undersigned has this 
day taken charge of the administration of the 
Junagadh State from Major J. B. Carter. All 
officers of the State will continue, pending further 
orders, to hold their present appointments and 
discharge the current duties thereof, subject to 
the orders of the Officer in charge. Mr. A. 0. 
Koreishi should as hitherto, carry on the usual 
duties of the De wan’s Office and all officers of the 
State should submit their reports to him and all 
that required the sanction of His Highness will, 
until further orders, be submitted to the Officer in 
charge. 

A Prince Exiled. 

The C. and M. Gazette understands that the 
Tikka Saheb of Oashahr Surendra Thall has been 
prohibited from further residence within limits of 
Oashahr State in the Simla Hills. 

MAITRBYI. 

A VEDIO STORY IN BIX CHAPTERS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 

Indian Mirror , — The Author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
embellished it with his own imagination and philosophical 
disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi of 
the Vedic Age as she should bo — catholic, stout-hearted 
and intellectual and has through her mouth introduced 
and discussed many intricate, philosophical and social 
, topics. We wish this little book every success. 

Second Edition. As. 4. 

0. A. Natesan A Co., Booksellers, Madras. 
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Technological Institute. 

The Hon. Mr, Butler, replying to Mr. Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha’s question in the recent Viceregal 
Council Meeting regarding the establishment of 
Technological Institute at Cawnpore said : — 

‘ The modified scheme for the establishment of 
a Technological Institute at Cawnpore which has 
been submitted by the United Pro^'inces Govern- 
ment has been accepted by the Government of 
India who are considering the extent to which 
financial aid can be given to the scheme from 
Imperial revenues. The Secretary of State will 
shortly be addressed on the subject.’ 

Cotton Seed Crushing 

A larger supply of nitrogen has often been in- 
sisted upon as one of the greatest needs of Indian 
agriculture. Since Dr. Voelcker’s visit to this 
country about thirty years ago, many writers 
have called attention ' to the enormous loss of 
nitrogen to India owing to the continual export 
of oil-seeds from this country to Europe. The 
commonest and simplest method of giving the soil 
additional nitrogen is in the form of manure and 
good farmers in European countries purchase oil- 
cakes to feed their cattle with the object of even- 
tually increasing the quantity of nitrogen finally 
returned to the land. Jn India, it is believed, a 
considerable market exists for both the oil and 
the oilcake extracted from its more important 
oilseeds. The results of recent experiments de- 
monstrate that the cotton seed cake forms a safe, 
nutritious, and cheap cattle food more economical 
than the uncrushed seed, as cattle do not need all 
the oil contained in the seed. On the other hand, 
the oil itself is an inexpensive and wholesome food 
particularly appropriate to India. The authorities 
of the United Provinces Exhibition, recognising 
these facts, have arranged to show a small work- 
ing factory, preparing oil and oilcake from cotton 
seed, and from some other important oilseeds 
This exhibit should specially appeal to those 
interested in industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, 

HigbIPrices. 

An interesting note has recently been compiled 
by Mr. Cotton, officiating Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, and published as a 
supplement to the Indian Trade Journal, showing 
for the seven years ending 1909-10 the estimated 
value of imports and exports of British India at 
the prices prevailing in 1903- 04. As 1903-04 


basis. Similar statistics regarding the trade of 
the United Kingdom issued by the Board of Trade 
stated that their object was by eliminating as far 
as possible the effect of the fluctuatioi'i of prices to 
secure a basis for a close comparison between 
the volume of imports and exports in each 
year, but they also incidentally illustrated the 
rise in prices which has been common to 
nearly all industries, and affected food-stuffs, 
raw materials and manufactured articles even as 
is the case in the statistics regarding the trade of 
British India. The note contains a formidable 
array of figures, a study of which proves the need 
that exists for some enquiry into the reasons of 
increased prices for so many of the commodities 
of every-day life, and it is to be hoped that the 
investigation which is now being made will soon 
throw more light on this most important subject. 
In one of the tables given showing the figures 
for the seven years it is demonstrated that elimin- 
ating the effect of price variations the total 
volume of imports (including rerexports) for 
which quantities and value are recorded has in- 
creased in the seven years by 26 per cent., and 
exports by 4 per cent., while as regards variations 
on the basis of declared values it is shewn that 
in the case of imports (including re-exports) in- 
creased prices account for 19 per cent., and in- 
creased quantities for 81 per cent., of the rise 
in total values, while in the case of exports in- 
creased prices account for 80 per cent, and in- 
creased quantities for the remainder. — Engliehnmfi^ 

Tobacco Grown in Ujjain. 

Now that the price of imported tobacco has been 
so gieatly increased we naturally turn to the 
indigenous varieties. We can remember the time 
when the Pusa tabacco farm, many years ago, 
flooded the market with tins of pipe tobacco, but 
there was something particularly unpleasant about 
the flavour that rendered it undesirable. Whether 
it was due to the kind of tobacco or to the method 
of preparation we cannot say, but there it was : 
the tobacco was unpleasant smoking. We would 
like to draw attention to a variety of *• Golden 
leaf” tobacco grown at Gjjain, called \oceMy Zarda» 
We find this tobacco most delicately flavoured with 
nothing of the rank odour of ordinary country 
tobacco. Cigarettes of the tobacco would no doubt 
be fairly good and if flavoured with vanilla or 
whatever else is generally used for flavouring pipe 
tobacco it would command a great sale. It is of 
course just possible that it is an American variety, 
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as many differenh kinds have been imported from 
till e to time , but if such is the case it is interesting 
to know that its flavour is not destroyed when 
grown at Vjjain as it certainly was at Piisa. 

Industrial India. 

In the course of a speech at Bombay, Sir 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim, the first Muslim baronet, 
dealt with the industrial situation in India. 
“ India,” he said, “ has now arrived at that stage 
of evolution which can be aptly termed a dawn of 
industrial era, and two things are requisite for 
our success — one is capitis 1, while the other is 
skilled labour. True, there are now industrial 
schools ill difterent places in India, but 1 regret to 
find that the Mahomedans have not as yet fully 
availed themselves of the existing facilities for 
technical education. The co-operation of the 
people themselves will be vejy useful in this 
direction, for what is the use of providing facilities 
when they are not utilised ? There is plenty of 
employment for them if we turn out good work- 
men, and our patriots should direct their attention 
to this important matter. The other requisite 
essential for the success of our industrial enter- 
prises is, as T have said, capital. People who bury 
their wealth or who invest them in unproductive 
ornaments and jewellery should be iauglit the 
benefits of judicious investiments and the necessity 
of bringing out their concealed hoards.” 

Indian Import Duties. 

Mr. Robertson in reply to Mr. Dadabhoy’s 
question in the Viceregal Ccurioil re: import duties 
on Indian tanned goods, gold and silver art ware, 
and in Australia on Assam Endi said : — i 

The attention of the Government of India has 
not been specially drawn to the three stat^^raents 
quoted. They arc aware that heavy import duties 
are imposed in some European countries and 
in America on tanned goods and gold and silver 
art ware. The import duty on Indian silk goods 
entering Australia has remained at If) per cent. 
ad valorem for a number of years, and it would 
appear, therefore, that the recent decline in the 
export of silk goods to Australia cannot be attri- 
buted wholly to the rate of the duty imposea. 

His Majesty’s Government reserve the right of 
making such representations as they think suit- 
able in the case of foreign or colonial tariffs which 
iifiect Indian interests; but the Government of 
India do not consider that it is desirable at pre- 
sent to move in the matter of making representa- 
tmns regarding the duties referred to by the Hon. 
Member. 

The Government of India have no knowledge 
of the establishment by the Japanese Government 


of manufacturing departments with tho object of 
pioneering industries. 

As regards the last part of the question, efforts 
h.ave in the past been made by Government to 
dciiionstrate, by State manufacture, the commer- 
cial merits of particulp.r industries, for example, 
the aluminium and chrome leather industries. In 
view, however, of the strong protests received 
from the commercial public on the ground of the 
possible competition of such ventures w'ith private 
undertakings, and in pursuance of tho policy 
which has recently been laid down by the Secre- 
tary of State with regard to the whole question 
of State assistance to the industrial progress of 
tho country, the Government of India are not at 
present prepared to undertake experiments in 
this direction. 

The Mirzapur Stone Co. 

The Mirzapur Stone Company, which has been 
doing good business up -country, has just opened a 
branch in Calcutta, at 2, Swallow Lane, off New 
China Bazir Street, From tho depot at Howrah 
the C'i*mpany is able to supply all classes of stone 
from stock. We have received a neat little 
calendar from the local branch which contains 
copies of excellent testimonials, including referen- 
ces from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and 
the Bhagalpur- Bansi Railvvay. 

£ 20,700,000 lent in France since 1899. 

A short account of the work done by credit 
bank.s in France appears in this month’s journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, The movement 
dates only from 1899, and the following figures 
show hov; it has advanced : — 

1900. 1909. 

State h>ans . . X24,500 X 1,850,000 

Number of district banks. . 9 95 

Number of afliliatcd local 

banks • • ^7 2,985 

Number of members .. 2,175 133,382 

Total amount of loans granted X7G, 000X4, 201, 000 

The aggregate lent since 1899 is no less than 
X 20,700,000. 

All loans granted are for a definite purpose, 
and this determines the date of repayment. Thus, 
a loan for manure in autumn does not expire till 
the crop is reaped about a year later, whereas a 
loan in spring for top dressing runs for only six 
months. The security given is usually a note of 
hand signed by the borrower and another. 
The interest charged by the locsl bank is 4 per 
cent, or 1 per cent, more than that bank has 
to pay to the district bank. 

The advance by the State to a district bank is 
governed by the discount rate of the Bank of 
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France, and limited to four times the amount of 
the paid-up capital. The capital of the district 
bank is subscribed almost entirely by the local 
banks, and the 1 orrowers, of course, are share- 
holders in the local banks. Their miriimun sub- 
scription varies from IGs. to 32s. per member of 
which only a fourth need be paid up. An 
extension of powei s has just been made enabling 
loans to be given for longer periods for appropriate 
objects, such as the acquisition of land and the 
redemption of mortgages. The amount of the loan 
under this head is limited to .£320, the duration 
of the loan is limited to 15 years, usually to be 
paid off by instalments with interest at the low 
rate of 2 per cent, per annum. Money for this 
object is fin riished by the State free of interest. 

Government and Swadeshi- 

The following Resolution of tlie Government of 
Bombay has been published : — It has been laid 
down by the Government of India that when 
stores are purchased for a Government depart- 
ment, articles made in India shall always be 
preferred to imported articles, provided their 
quality is satisfactory and their price not un- 
favourable. This rule is being enforced when 
indents on the Store Departojent of the India 
Office for the purchase of considerable quantitios 
of European stores are scriitinised. But the 
Governor-in-Oouncil is inclined to think that it is 
not strictly observed by Government officers of all 
classes who have to make petty purchase from 
contingent and other allowance or in cases in 
which an indent on the India Office is not 
nece.ssary under the rules. 

The Governor-in-(Jouncil therefore desires to 
c.all the attentiofk of tho officers of all departments, 
who have to make purchases, to the rule and to 
request that they will observe it strictly in future. 
When any purchases have to be made, in small as 
welJ es in lai'go quantities, it must first be ascer- 
tained whether suitable articles can bo hud of 
Indian manufacture ; only when these are not 
procurable should imported articles be purchased. 

Co-Operative Credit. 

Without the help of the educated there is little 
hope that the masses can ever bo delivered from 
the grip of usuiy. What outlook has any in- 
dustry which is financed by money-lenders who 
have only a small capital and who are compelled 
to insure themselves against loss by charging 
heavy rates of interest ? Unfortunately exorbitant 
usury is not the only drawback of this system. 
So completely are the ryots in the hands of the 


Mahajans that in some industries the usurers can 
control absolutely tho price which the cultivators 
receive for theii produce. The ryots are thus 
hemmed in without a chance of escape. 0»ily co- 
operative credit can deliver them. — Statesman. 

Indian Railways and Indian Trade- 

Mr. S. C. Ghose has written an interesting 
little volume on “ Indian Railways and Indian 
Trade.” Those who read the various chapters will 
probably know a good deal more than they did 
before about tho connection between Indian trade 
and railway rates. Of late, there has been evi- 
denced an increasing interest among Indians in 
matters relating to the development of Indian 
industries, but until this book was written there 
wa.s no volume published in India dealing to any 
extent with railway transport charges. The 
author declares that railway managers seem to 
have ignored the claims of public policy, their 
object being to obtain the best results in the 
direction of ncttreceipts apart from the best inter- 
ests of the public. lie thinks that the existing 
railway rates in India check instead of assisting 
the economic development of the country. — 
Commerce. 

Indian Petroleum Indastry. 

The latest statistics of the Indian petroleum 
industry are very interesting in view of the present 
critical position of oil trade matters in the Far 
East. The imports, which had fallen in 1905-6 
to 61,260,000 gallons, have since gradually in- 
creased, and in the last year for which figures 
are available amounted to 96,844,000 gallons. 
The total value of the imports in that year was 
X2, 606,000, which compares with ^£2, 128,000 
in tho preceding year, and was contributed to by 
the principal exporting countries in the following 
proportions: — XJnited States, .£1,325,000; Rou- 
mania, j£359,000 ; Sumatra, £245,000 ; Straits 
Settlements, £225,000; Russia, £179,000; 
Borneo, £141,000; and the United Kingdom, 
£118,000. The struggle for .supremacy in India 
is no new development. Until a comparitively 
short time ago the principal competitors were 
Russia and the Standard Oil Company. The fluc- 
tuations in the fortunes of the combatants are ex- 
tremely interesting. Daring the five years to 
1902-3, Russia gradually increased her predomin- 
ance over America. In 1898 99 Russia con- 
tributed 62 per cent, of the total imports, as against 
.America’s 28 percent.; in 1901-2, Russia’s propor- 
tion was 85 per cent, and America’s only 9 per 
cent. Then came the turn in the tide. In 
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1903-4 Eussia’p proportion declined to 71 per 
cent, and America’a rose to 14 per cent. Two 
years later Eussia could boast of doing only 12 per 
cent, of the trade, while America had raised her 
percentage to 45. In 1906-7, Eussia had almost 
Mased to be a competitor, contributing only 3-6 
percent, whereas the United States occupied the 
predomiiiant position with 56 per cent., which, 
however, in the following year declined to 41 per 
cent ; while Eussia’s percentage incieasrd to 1 1 . The 
whole outlook for those producers has been radic- 
ally altered by the appearance of Roumania as a 
big importer (as well as by the inciease in the 
domestic production), tlve percentage of Russia 
and America combined declining from 93 per 
cent, in the five years ended 1902-3 to 64 per 
cent! in the period ended 1907-8. 


Chinese Enterprise. 

According to the .Paris conespoudent of the 
Daav TeUgrnph, the most up-to-date factory in 
France and perhaps in Europe, has just been 

established in Paris by a Chinaman, and all its 

employees are young Chinese. The factory aims 
at the production of serai-artihcia food some- 
thing like the famous nutritive pills of the late 
Professor Betthelot. The factory is established 
on a very solid financial basis, too, with a capital 
of ilSOOOO all subscribed by Chinese imbued 
with modern ideas. All the machinery is of 

Chinese invention and manufacture, and r.ho raw 
material for the food-stufls of coming millennium 
is imorted from China. 

The factory has been founded by young Chinese 
Li Yu Ying, 30 years of age, who is an expert 

chemist, engineer, scientific, agncultunst, ^id a 
former student at the Pasteur Institute. He is 
the son of a former Minister of State at Pekin, 
and went to France in 1901. After spending 
sometime at the Agricultural Institute at Chesnoy, 
near Montargis,. he enter* d the Pasteur Ins- 
titute at Paris. There ha studied alimentary sub- 
ieots from a vegetarian point of view, and develop- 
U a number of formuUc for improved and concen- 
trated food-staffs, tor the production of which he 
conceived the idea of establishing a factory near 
Paris Two years ago he went to China to secure 
the necessary capital, and at once obtained a sum 
of ^80 000, half of which was subscribed by men 
in Government circles. A company was formed 

according to Chinese laws with headquarters 
at Tientein, and Li Yu Ying then .eturned 
to France to purchase the ground and Mtablish . 
the factory at Lea Vallees, near Pans. It covers 
a vast area, and the machinery, as it arnved from 


China, was rapidly put in place. Special work 
men, twenty-four in number, ell Chinese, were 
brought over, and are now employed at the 
factory. The products are extracted principally 
from the famous Soya beans, and the amount of 
alimentary substances extracted is astounding. It 
is said that they include milk, cheese, caffeine, oil, 
jellies, dour, bread, biscuits, cakes, sauces, and a 
variety of vegetables. 

Industrial Improvements in Madras- 
Review of a Year’s Work. 

The Madras Government have issued an order 
reviev/ing the administration report for the last 
year of Mr. K. T. i3. Trassler, Acting Director of 
Industries. The Sembian Factory having served 
its purpose of demonstrating the practicality of 
the chrome tanning process in Madras, and having 
given un impetus to chrome tannitig by private 
agency has since the close of the year been made 
over by the Government to other hands. The 
Salem Weaving Factory owing to the unfortunate 
outl)»*eak of plague in Salem has also been closed. 
The Government note with pleasure the valuable 
and most promising results achieved by the Pump- 
ing and Boring i)epartmont and the gradual 
development of this department into the Bureau 
of Advice on all industrial questions in accord- 
ance with instructions contained in a recent 
despatch from the Secretary of State. The 
Department of Industries has been abolished and 
in place of the Director of Industries a Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Education has been appoint- 
ed whose activities are to be restricted to educa- 
tional and advisory work under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Secretary of State has no objection to the 
establishment of a Bureau of Industrial Informa- 
tion and the Governor in Council trusts that 
means may be found for carrying on the develop- 
ing still further the work done in this direction in 
pumping and boring department whioh has been 
initiated by the late Director of Department of 
Industries, the Hon’ble Mr. Alfred Chatterton. 
The Goveinor-in-Council does not consider that 
these operations can be satisfactorily controlled or 
directed by the Director of Public Instruction 
jknd the question as to how this branch of v/ork 
done by the Department of Industries can best be 
administered hearafter is at present engaging the 
attention of the Government. 
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The Tata Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke performed 
on the 8th February an important function of 
laying the foundation stone of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Scheme at Lanowli. There were as many 
as 400 visitors from Bombay. 

Sir Uorab Tata, OhHirman of the Board of 
Directors of the Tata Hydro-Electric Scheme, in 
requesting His Excellency to lay the foundation- 
stone, gave a history of the scheme, which, he 
said, was prominently before the mind of his late 
father, Mr. J. Tata, who was the first to recognise 
the adaptability of those regions to the production 
of electrical energy through the agency of the 
water-power available on the Western Ghauts. 
After detailing various stages of the scheme, Sir 
Dorab observed that at the time of his father’s 
death* in May, 1904, the scheme had so far 
advanced that ho had interested Government in it 
and enlisted their sympathy. Referring to 
the work done by different eminent Engineers, 
Sir Dorab said that few schemes had been mote 
fully investigated from the engineering point of 
view, and the plans represented continuous work 
extending over many years. 

Coming to the question of cost and consumers 
of power, Sir Dorab said that the Company was 
prepared to enter into contracts to supply electric 
power to mills at the veiy low rate of an anna per 
unit, including the maintenance of all electrical 
machinery, enumerating the advantages oflered by 
the scheme. Sir Dorab said there was a “ head ” of 
1734 ft., ten times as great as that at Niagara and 
four times as great as that of the Cauvfvy. Re- 
ferring to the floating of the Company, Sir Dorab said 
that the bulk of the share and debentures had been 
taken up by some of the most prominent ruling 
chiefs and Princes of India. The present scheme, 
the speaker added, was sufficient to supply Bombay 
in the season of least rainfall, with 30,000 E.H.P. 
estimated on a basis of 3,600 working hours per 
annum, but provision had been made for the en- 
largement of the scheme to 30,000 E. II. P. 

In reply to Sir Dorab Tata, His Excellency, 
in the course of a lengthy speech, saiil: — 
When ten and a half years ago the late Mr. 
Gostling, after a careful examination of this 
neighbourhood, propounded a practical selieme for 
supplying Bonjbay with power, Mr. Tata instantly 
saw the possibilities and then commenced the 


proceedings which his son has brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. From the time of my 
arrival in India I was captivated by this 
scheme, and it was my great wish, as I said 
at Sholapur, that it should be carried out 
with Indian capital. Quite apart from other 
considerations, promotion is an expensive busi- 
ness, and if the necessary capital could be 
found in India, without the assistance of London 
methods, it was certain that much money could 
be saved. Sir Dorab Tata knows that we had 
hopes and fears till the time came at last when he 
could tell me that the way was clear, and that the 
great Indian ei terprise could he carried out with 
Indian financial resources. This is owing in 
great measure to those ruling Princes who have 
shown in a practical fashion their full trust in 
the future of their country, their anxiety for its 
progress and their total disbelief in the baseless 
hypothesis of a steadily decaying India. 

What most appeals to me is that we are to-day 
providing the object-lesson which without im- 
modesty, we may hope, will be learnt beyond the 
boundaries of our Presidency. Here is a great 
Swadeshi project rendeied possible by the trust of 
Indians in the future of their own country. That 
is surely a political object-lesson of real impor- 
tance. An investor naturally and rightly looks 
to dividends, but that does not exclude patriotic 
motives, and when one thinks of what could be 
done towards the development of India by means 
of capital now idle, one may well derive hope and 
encouragement from this day’s ceremony. Edu- 
cated Indian opinion should be better able to 
arrive at a just judgment of the soundness of 
Indian projects, and tlie advantages of the 
fructification of Indian capital in India are mani- 
fest. Such enterprise as this, so entered upon, 
symbolises the confidence of Indians in them- 
selves, thoir willingness to be associated with a 
project somewhat novel in this country, and their 
assurance of political stability which alone can 
guarantee the continued advancement of India, 

I know that I speak for you all in congratulat- 
ing Sir Dorab Tata in bringing this scheme through 
many vicissitudes to the stage of accomplishment, 
in confidently wishing it the fullest measure of 
success, and in paying a tribute to the memory of 
that great pioneer of Indian enterprise, Mr. Jam- 
sctji Tata. It will fall to my successor to inaugu- 
rate the completed works which will connect these 
valleys with the destinies of Bombay and add 
" greatly to their natural beauty, and not least to 
the importance and prosperity of Lanowli, 
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Agricultural Education in Bombay- 

From a resolution on the annual report of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Bombay Presi- 
dency we cull the following relative to the train- 
ing of cultivators’ sons : — “The strong desire mani- 
fested at the Agriculture Conference held in 
Septemper 1909, at Poona, that the benefits of agri- 
cultural training should be brought closer to the 
peasantry by providing schools for those actually 
engaged in cultivation attracted the special notice 
of Governmerit and a beginning has been made 
by opening at Poona a vernaculer school for the 
sons of cultivators where boys may be given a 
training in practical agriculture side by side with 
their ordinary education. It is gratifying to note 
that the class has made an excellent start and, a.s 
funds permit, it will he advaiitageou.s to extend 
the provision to other parts of the Presidency. On 
the other hand, efforts are not relaxed to make 
good the educational deficiencies of the boys of 
agriculturists who desire that their sons should 
take the full B. Ag. course of the College. The 
University regulations require that a candidate 
must have passed the previous examination be- 
fore he can enter for the B. Ag. degioe examina- 
tion. This is a standard of education not frequently 
reached by farmers’ sons, who are, therefore, un- 
able to take advantage of the scholarships provided 
for their class at the College. Youths of the agri- 
cultural classes, however, not infrequently pass 
the Matriculation Examination, and to meet 
their case Government have extended the term of 
a number of the scliolarships by one year, <50 that 
a boy who has passed the Matriculation is enabled 
to proceed to the previous examination prepara- 
tory to entering on the B, Ag, course at the 
College. Provision has also been made for adrni.ss- 
ion to the full College course of those who are 
qualified to understand it but who cannot pro- 
ceed to the University degree for want of a 
previous pass qualification. Students of this class 
are specially examined on the University stan- 
dard and given certificates, and the question of 
substituting a special degree for these certificates 
is at present under consideration. Government 
will relax nothing of their efforts in these and 
similar directions to bring the College course 
within the reach of the classes who have a na- 
tural aptitude for the study of agriculture, as 
well as to provide less advanced and theoretical 
courses for such as neither require nor can profit 
by an advanced scientific training.^’ ’ 


Mauritius Sugar- 

Discussing the Mauiitius sugar market in 
their market report dated January 20th, Messrs. 
Blyth Brothers and Co. say : — Our colony has 
been visited by heavy rains, wliich have been 
general all over the island doing a lot of good 
to the canes which had almost begun showing 
signs of drought and as the rain was accom- 
panied by very hot weather, the prospects for 
next crop are much more favourable than they 
were when we last issued our rnai’ket report. 
The present crop is practically at an end, all the 
estates except a few having finished crushing 
and it is estimated that the outturn will be 
about 200, 000 tons. Looking to the enormous 
amount of sugar in the docks urnsold, it was 
palpable that prices sooner or later must de- 
cline, and although holders realised this they 
decided to do nothing until after the New Year’s 
holidays. When business was resumed on 4th 
instant, it was seen that at about Ks. 7 '60 or say 
lO-G f. 0 . b. a fair number of orders were held, 
but after trying hard to obtain a few cents more 
holders gave in one after another until there were 
more .sellers than buyers. The first sale made was 
some 40,000 —.50,000 bags packed in single gunnies 
at Rs. 7 60 which were purchased by a European 
firm, followed the next day by another jEuropean 
firm taking 25,000 bags at same price and in same 
packing and 30,000 bags in one gunny and one 
vacoa at Rs. 7’50. These sales caused the Indian 
buyers to come on the market and it is estimated 
that about 200,000 bags of all sorts must have been 
sold at prices ranging from Rs. 7‘50 to 7'G5 
according to quality. 

Land Revenue in the Ci F. 

Mr. Chitnavis’s resolution which after being 
amended ran as follows : — ‘ This Council recom- 
mends to the Governor General in Council that 
Government should accept the principle that in the 
districts forming part of the old Saugar and Ner- 
budda territories, the land revenue demand should 
generally approximate to half assets, provided that 
individual exceptions are allowed to prevent mat- 
erial sacrifice of revenue. In the districts form- 
ing part of the old Nagpur Province the policy of 
Government should be gradually to reduce the 
fraction of the assets taken at succeeding settle- 
ments until assets approximating to half assets 
are reached, and in the meantime generally to 
limit enhancements to half the increase of assets 
since the last settlement was put and carried/ 
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“ THE HINDI PUNCH.” 

The eleventh annual publication of the Hindi 
Punch is a brilliant collection of huruorouH and 
instructive cartoons. The cartoons maintain the 
high level of thought for which this journal has 
been always known. 8orne of them present the 
situation most graphically. The cost of the 
volume is only Re. 14, and the volume is a useful 
addition to any library, as a pictorial history of 
the political and social events of the year. 

“the comrade.” 

We welcome the appearance of the Comrade^ a 
weekly journal edited by Mr. Mahomed Ali of 
Calcutta. Judging from the half-a-dozen issues 
of the journal before us we have no doubt that it 
is a welcome addition to Indian journalism. It 
reflects sober Indian views and its policy is thus 
summarised by the Editor : “We are partisans 
of none, comradtes of all. We deeply feel the 
many dangers of unceasing controversy between 
races and races, cieeds and creeds, and earnestly 
desire a better understanding between the con- 
tending elements of the body politic in India.'' 
It is a laudable ambition indeed and we wish 
the new venture every success. 

LITERARY MEN^AND UnNOBS, 

Many literary men have refused to be rai.sed 
above the rank of commoners for one reason or 
another. Charles Dickens wa.s compelled to refu.se 
a knighthood for lack of means, and the late 
George Meredith was content with the Order of 
Merit, though a baronetcy was offered him. It 
is well known, too, that when Thonins Carlylr* 
received a letter offering to make him “ Sir 
Thomas,” he threw it contemptuously into the 
wastepnper basket with the remark, “ I would 
much prefer being given a pound of good to- 
bacco.” 

“AMONG INDIAN RAJAS AND RYOTS ” 

Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of .Bengal, is not rusting out in his retirement. 
In spite of his numerous platform engagements 
he has found time to write a book descriptive of 
some of his Indian experiences. This volume is 
entitled “ Among Indian Rajas and Ryots ” and 
will be shortly published by Messrs Seeley. 

8 ^ 


THE ENGLISH POLITICAL NOVEL. 

“ The great political novel of the century ” is 
a phrase used by Mr. Lane in advertising Mr. 
Wells’s “ The New Machiavelli.” It i.s singular 
that a people like ourselves, who have won a 
reputation for political insight, should have pro- 
duced so few great political noved.s. One would 
suppose that the shifting movements, the cla.sh of 
personalities, and the backstairs intrigues inevit- 
able to party government would form an 
admirable theme for a novelist, and yet few have 
turned it to advantage. Miss Fdgeworth seems to 
have been the first English novelist who placed 
her characters in a political environment, but the 
politics of “ Pjit.ronagR ” are not very interesting, 
and the book is one of her worst. The hero of 
Warren’.s “ Ten Thousand a Year ” gets into 
Parliament after a contested election which is 
well de.scribed. Unfortunately, like all Warren’s 
work, “Ten Thousand a Year” is spoilt by 
sentimentality and prejudice. I'he picture it 
gives of uhe Whigs is so coloured by Warren's 
Toryism that it loses even the merit of satire. 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ My Novel ” deserves mention in 
any list of political novels, as 'does also Henry 
Kingsley’s “ Austin Elliot,” a striking episode of 
which took place in the House of Commons 
during a debate on the Corn Laws. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s ^‘Waterdale Neighbours,” Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “ Quisante,” and Mrs. Ward’s “ Marcella ’* 
and “ Sir George Tressad}^ ” might, perhaps, be 
included. 

But the best English political novels are those 
of Trollope and Bcaconsfield. Beaconsfield’s novels 
have received full recognition, though Mr. 
Herbert Paul says he never heard “ of anyone 
who did not caie for politics and yet admired the 
novels of Mr. Disraeli.” We are convinced that 
Beaconsfiold’s reputation owes a good deal to his 
political novels. 'I’rollope, on the otlmr hand, has 
not <juite COMIC* into his own as a political novelist. 
Many people familiar with the Barseeshire .series 
have not read that otlicu inimitable series which 
opens with “ Phiueas Finn ” and ends with the 
“ Duke’s Childien.” Trollope took a keen interest 
in politics, and in thescc hooks he gives an admir- 
able picture of the Cabinet meetings, Parliament- 
ary debates, and intrigues in which figure a group 
of politicians, leaders, subordinates, and wire- 
pullers. The Duke of Omnium is a fine creation, 
so is Mr. Dauhony, and the grouping of the 
political scenes is admirably done. Upon the 
whole, we should class Trollope as the best of 
English political noveli.sts, 
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EDUCATION IN KASHMIR. 

In his speech on the occasion of laying the 
foundation stone of the Priiu-e of Wales College, 
Jammu, Rai Bahadur Dr. A. Mitra, the Minister 
of Education, gave a short account of the progress 
achieved in the Kashmir and Jammu State in 
various directions during the last quarter of a 
century. The progress made has hwu all round, 
but nowhere has it hc'cn more conspicuous, .said 
Dr. Mitra, than in the advancement of education 
among His Highness’s subjects. Besides the 
Prince of Wales College at dainmu, the Sri Pratap 
Hindu College at Srinagar has now been taken 
charge of by His Highness’s (Tovernment. Thus, 
the State is now able to boast of two hr.st-grade 
Arts Colleges, besides thiee State high schools, 25 
secondary schools, 174 primary schools and (1 girl.s’ 
schools, besides a nurjiber of schools to which 
substantial grants-in-aid are paid. It is the inten- 
tion of His Highness, we are further told, to raise 
the school at Samba in the province of J.<»mmu, to 
a high school, to increase the number of the pri- 
mary schools and to place them on a better foot- 
ing. Nor is the cause of industiiel education 
neglected, for His Highness has provided for a well- 
equipped technological school at Srinagar, which 
will be opened very shortly. The State has also 
made a great headway in industrial development. 
The canal near Janinui has been irrigating thou- 
sands of acres of land, ami Baiamula is haiiAs.sed 
a great electric power, with great industrial pcs.sil)i- 
lities. Sericulture also has been progressing and 
expanding and already it brings several l.akbs an- 
nually to the State coder, whil" it gives employ 
ment to the labourers and a piofitable occupation 
to the cultivators. 

SANSKRIT COUiKGE IN PATNA, 

Patna n(»w bids fair to have yet another colh-ge 
in the near future. This time it is to ho a Sanskrit 
College to teach all branches of Sanskrit education, 
including a.strology and medicine. It is suggested 
that the various Pathshalas which already exist 
should be all merged in a new college. This 
'Scheme was discussed at leiigth at the rc*cer.t 
anniveisju’y meeting of tlie Parna Sanatan 
Dharma Sabha at which Pandit Gar.esh Dutt 
Shastri of Lahore .spoke in favour of the scheme. 
Some donations are already promised for the new 
college. 


THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS. 

The revised regulations in the B. A. and B. Sc. 
examinations were passed by the Senate of the 
Punjab University and examinations by compart- 
ments have been sanctioned. Henceforth any 
student who has obtained 45 per cent, of the 
aggregate number of iiiaiks, but has failed in one 
subject only, obtaining not less than 25 per cent, 
of the marks in that subject, may be admitted to 
the examination of the following year and the 
year following after that, in the subject in which 
ho failed, on payment of a thirty rupees fee, on 
each occasion, and if ho pass in that subject, either 
of those years, he shall be deemed to have passed 
the B. A. or B. Sc. degree examination, provided 
that the cimlidatcs must continuo to read in 
college and attend at least two-thirds of the 
number of lectures. Such a candidate shall not 
he eligible for scholai^hips and honours. 

BOM HA V ANGL ) VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

Th(« need for improvement of Anglo- Vei nacular 
schools in Bombay is thus referied to by the 
Director of Public Instruction in the last annual 
Report : - I have devoted an unusual amount of 
space to these schools, because rfcent events, 
political and academic, have drawn a good deal 
of attention to their condition arid to their 
curriculuuj. The latter is almost wholly dominat- 
ed by the Matriculation, so much so tliat in the. 
schedule of studitis issuetl by the Department the 
hig’nest standard is left blank. Thus, instead of 
a well'Considered curri(*.ulum with an examination 
imposed by a body little in touch with the scdiools 
and a curriculum cut to fit it, almost every 
subject in that curriculum ixpiires overhauling 
as ivganls methods and text-books ; and the 
Matriculation, whether regarded as a school - 
leaving or a college-entering examination, also 
rcijuii’cs recasting. Both of these matters are 
now under consiilei’ation : but, whatever happens, 

I do not think it likely that the Departinent will 
continue to abdicate its functions in nspect of 
the highest (d.is.ses of the schools under its 
juriMliction. 

EDUCATION IN THE U. P. 

Sir Jolin Hewett has issued a resolution on 
education in tlie U. P., in whi(;h he says he is 
dissatisfied with the present state of it. The 
Lieutenant-Governor regards the work of the year 
as very disappointing. In no branches of educa- 
tion, he says, has sufficient progress been made 
and in some there ha.s been retrogression. In 
primary education there is stated to have been ac* 
tual failure. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMKDAN ENDOWMENTS. 

Mr. Jenkins, in reply to MmiiIv! Hyed Hjiriisul 
Huda’s question, regarding the aduiiriistration of 
Hindu and Mahoinod in eniinwinorits said : — “The 
quesrions put by the Ilon’hle uieniber, can, I think, 
be III Mt conveniently answvU'ed together. So far 
as the Government are aware, practically no 
attempt has been made to utilise the reinedies 
which the law already provides by it^voki.ig the 
powers which the Courts pos.sess to enfoijto the 
proper administration of sujh endownicrits and 
they are not therefore pre[).ued to agree to so 
material a depiitine from the policy of non- 
interference in rc.ligious matters consistontly 
followed siruio 1868, as that which is mvolved in 
the proposals made under head 2 of the (juestion, 
nor are tlioy prep ircd to underoako, as a Govern- 
ment measure, legislation on the lines indicated 
in head 8 of tlie question.” 

THE INDIAN IMIKSS ACT. 

The Hon’blo Mr. B. N. Basu has given n()tice 
of his intention to bring in a Bill to amend t'ao 
Indian Press Act. The Bill does not touch the 
principles of the existing law, but provides h)r tho 
extension of the time of appeal to the High Court 
from 2 months to 4 months with a view to atibrd- 
ing sutlicient time to aggrieved persons residing 
in Europe and ahro.nl. The Bill also suggests an 
obligation elauso exeiiqiting the heir.s and a.ssignees 
from liability to furnish security in cases of a 
fresh declaration under the Press and K«"gistnition 
of Books Act. The statement of the object ;ir»d 
reasons of the Bill says that the Provisions of the 
Indian Press Act ([ of 1010) were not intended to 
apply in the first instance to presses existing at 
the tirne of the pa.ssing of the A'lt. Section .*1 of 
the Act, however, would apply to such pres.'je.s when 
they pass by inheritance or purchase. It is there- 
fore desirable that such cases should be expressly 
provided for and exempted from the operations 
of the Act at the time of the declaration rniuired 
to be made by the heir or purchaser in ca.se of 
publication in the United Kirjgdoin and elsewhere 
outside the limits of the Indian Empire. The 
time at present allowed, namely two months, is 
not adequate to enaide the applicant to comply 
with the rules framed by the High Court under 
section 21 of the Act (I of 1910) .and it is there- 
fore desirable that the period be extended to four 
months. 


LAWYERS AND JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins replied to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy’s question regarding the appoint- 
ment of trained lawyers to high judicial offices ; — 
“The Government, .as at present advised, are not 
prepired to take the action indicated.” 

INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the 
Resolution “ That this Council recommends that 
the Government may be pleased to appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of official and non-official 
members to consider and repoit whatchangesshould 
be mado in the Regulations promulgated under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909 so as to leiiiove 
all legitimate (jomplaints on the score of inequality 
in the treatment of tho various sections of His 
Maje.sty’s subjiuds and in regard to some of tho 
dis(pialificationH anil restrictions placed on the 
choice of eandidatbs socking election to tho Councils, 
also to ensui'H that the provision for a non- 
offioial majority in the Provincial Councils shall 
be more effective in practice.” The resolution 
was vvith(lr.\wn on an appeal from Mr, Gokhale. 

constitutional changes in china. 

The Constitutional programme submitted by 
the Chiiioso A.ssembly has been revised by the 
Thrf)ne, and in its amended form includes tho 
promulgation during the present Chinese year of 
regulations for the formation of a Cabinet and the 
appointment of an Advisory Council consisting of 
the incnibers of the present Grand Council, with 
PriiiCH Ching as Pivsident. Arrangements are 
also to DO made for the withdrawal of tho Manchu 
iMUinties. By tho eml of 1911 those changes are 
to bo perfected, civil, commercial, and criminal 
laws i.^sued, and a Privy Council instituted, fn 
1912 a Pal limentary Budget will be framed and 
regulations issued for the holding of elections, 
which will be followed by tho organization of a 
Parliament in 1913- 

A bachelor’s will, 

A wealthy bachelor, says the London J/ai7, to 
thea.stonishrnent and dismay of his relati ms, left 
a con.^ider.^hle sum of money to provide pensions 
for a limited number of single ladies over sixty. 
These single ladies must, show evidence in order 
to sustain their eligibility, that they have rejected 
one or more advantageous offers of marriage. 
Aprop(KS tv> this it •'eems that a while ago the 
will of an old gentleman was proved, leaving 
legacies to three ladies, “ because,” ns he wrote, 

“ they refused to marry me, and so to them I owe 
my earthly happinem.’’ 
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PATENT MEDICINES IN INDIA. 

One of the marked characteriscies of Indian 
import trade during the last few years has been 
the enormous sale of patent medicines. All this 
indicates that foreign drugs have become very 
popular. Coming more and more into contact 
with the “foreigners”, the Indians liave gradu 
ally learned that the medicines of the Kuropeans 
are efiicacious. Tlic common medicinal methods 
formerly practised iti this country now seem to be 
confined more or less to the poorer classes, and 
the fact that the consumption of patent medicines 
has become more a vogue than a necessity out in 
the East is almost entiicly owing to their 
persistent popularisation by manufacturers. Both 
Britain and the United States at pre.sent 
export patent medicines to the Hritish posses- 
sions to the extent of some millions of rupees, 
India, Burma and South Africa being the best 
exploited marts. Many American and English 
firms are now extensively advertising their 
medicines throughout India and a number of 
concoctions have lately, to a certain extent, 
jeopardised well-known specifics. In the mean- 
time Indian manufacturers are tiot idle. A 
Bengali firm of manufacturing chemists handle all 
sorts of ready -Trunle medicitios, and is continually 
increasing its sales. With eneigetic work there is 
an uulimiced ficlil for thi.s class of merchandise. 
With Hysteiii!i( ic advertising, as the best meq^ns of 
bringing their wares to the attention of the buyers, 
large sales are continually resvilting, one indigenous 
firm alone selling some four thousand bottles of 
their preparation annually in one district alone. 
Moat of the patent medicines manufactured loc.ally 
are, we fear, little more than diluted alcohol, 
recent prosecutions having shown that these 
“patent medicines” contain as much as seventy 
per cent, of alcohol and t»3/i per cent, of other. 
Something should at least he dune to repress these 
spurious concoctions. As it stand.s at presont, it 
is very difficult to distinguish between the spurious 
ard the genuine article. A bill making it compul- 
sory for the chemist to declare the full formula of 
the preparation on each package or bottle can 
alone remove this serious evil. — Commerce. 


INOCULATIONS FOR COLD. 

Inoculations for * Cold ’ have recently been 
extensively begun in several London hospitals. 
A few million dead bacteria are injected subcuta- 
neously. The serum is manufactured from the 
patient’s own bacteria (pneumococci, infiuenza, 
bacilli etc). Specimens are obtained, carefully 
isolated and grown to the required numbers ; then 
killed by heat and injected. It is expected that 
the consequent antitoxin development will at least 
temporarily prevent infection by the same germ, 
‘ If the person,’ stated one of the hospital physi- 
cians, * is in perfectly good health, we try to 
obtain samples of the germs most likely to attack 
him by taking cultures from the throat and nose. 
Cold microbes often lurk in the nasal passages 
and about the tonsils for months after the original 
attack, only waiting until a chill or ph)sical 
strain temporarily lowers immunity so that they 
suddenly multiply and cause fresh colds. By 
being inoculated with tlie preventive serum the 
patient may often be rendered immune to colds 
throughout the winter. 

THE CIVIL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Montagu, 
replying to Mr. Kelly, said that the resolution 
passed at the Indian National Congress at 
Allahabad on Docembei* ?.8th, regarding the 
superior posts in the Civil Medical Service, had 
not yet reached the Secretary of State for India. 
A despatch on the general question had been 
received from the Covernment of India and was 
under consideration. 

A NEW INDIAN MEMBER OF THE 1. M. S. 

Ur. Jyoti i^al Son, M. B., has passed the I.M.S. 
examination. Prior to his departure for England 
he held the post of Demonstrator of Biology in the 
Calcutta Medical College which post he resigned 
owing to his difficulty in obtaining study leave 
out of India. Mr. Sen has passed the examination 
within three months’ time. He reached London 
in the last week of October and came out success- 
ful in the last week of January. 

HEAVY BRAIN AND INTELLECT. 

An eminent surgeon tf^lls us that a heavy brain 
is no indication of intellectual superiority. The 
average weight of the European brain is from 
forty nine to fifty ounces, yet five out of thirty- 
one male lunatics taken, without selection from 
post-mortem records, had brains ranging from fifty 
to fifty-six ounces. The brains of three female 
lunatics out of twenty-two exceeded fifty ounces. 
It is well known that epileptics usually have 
large brains. 
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AUTOMATIC COLLISION PREVENTER. 

Sirdar Raja Babii, A. D. C. to H. U. the Maha- 
raja of Patiala and Superintendent, Games 
Department, has contrived a very ingenious device 
“the Automatic Collision Preventer” to safeguard 
the ’life and property of the travcdling public, 
whoso painful yells .and cries and sufferings in the 
event of a railway collision are so very appalling. 
•It is well known that innumerable lives are lost 
from time to time by railway accidents. Sirdar 
Raja Babu is also the inventor of another 
marvellous in\enti(jn, the “ Automatic Chess 
Recorder and Time-keeper,” a champion chess 
player (having won for three years running the 
championship cup at the Simla Chess Tour- 
nament), the author of an exhaustive and 
instructive work on chess and lastly a cricketer. 
On the evening of 4th November, at the Garden 
Party held at Patiala in honour of the investiture 
with full powers of 11. H. the Maharaja, by His 
Excellency Lord Minto, the inventor had the 
honour of exhibiting the model of his device in 
full working order before the distinguished 
gathering consisting of TIis Honour Sir Louis 
Dane, the .Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
his illustrious host the Maharaja and hundreds of 
European and Indian guests with State ofKcials in 
dazzling dresses. It was particularly appreciated 
and admired by His Honour, who evinced a good 
deal of interest in the device. The engines of 
both the lines (on the same line), proceeding from 
opposite directions, were srrddenly stopped at 
certain given points by an automatic arrangement, 
demonstrating thereby the utter impossibility of 
railway collisions, and accidents as well. Before 
giving a practical demonsti’ation the inventor 
briefly explained the mechanism and the aims 
and objects of the device, and after thanking His 
Honour for granting him the privilege of an in- 
spection of the model and taking almost .a paternal 
interest in the invention, he conveyed his thanks 
to His Highness the Maharaja, without whose 
kind patronage and ger.erosity, he remarked, it 
would not have seen the light of day. He then 
in a few words recounted the loyal and faithful 
services of his father — the late D.ala Chhutti 
Lai, Director of Public Instruction, Patiala State 
and in charge of the late Maharaja’s education, 
who served the State for a period of 35 years. 
The inventor has had also the honour cf working 
the model under reference, before the Railway 


Conference, Simla, lately. Sii.ee the device has 
given so much satisfaction and jiims at the safety 
of public life and property, one has a right to hope 
that the Railway Board and the Railway Admi- 
nistrations in India — who on their part are not 
the less anxious about the safe running of trains 
— would not fail to give the invention every pos- 
sible support and encouragement, with a view to 
utilise it ultimately in real practice, and earn the 
gratitude of the suffering humanity. The public 
also will wish the inventor every success. 

MR. CARNEGIE AND SCIENCE. 

The gift of X2, 000, 000 to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washingtem by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, its 
founder, was announced in mail week,hringing the 
ironmaster’s gifts to the instittition to a total of 
£5,000,000. The discovery of 60.000 new worlds 
by Professor Hale, at the Observatory at Mount 
Wilson, California, was also announced. The 
Observatory was established by the institution, 
and its operations and discoveries aflbrd Mr, 
Carnegie unending delight. Mr. Carnegie 
announced that a far more powerful telescope 
than man had ever made was now under con- 
struction for the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
With it he hopes to make possible the discovery 
of still more celestial bodies. The new telescope 
will have a lens 100 in, in diameter. Mr. Carnegie 
doclaiGs that “ the whole world is going to listen 
to the oracle on the top of Mount Wilson, and 
in a few years we shall know more about the 
universe than Galileo and Corperniciis ever 
dreamed.” 

* * ^ 

THE MILK IN THE COCOANUT 

Not a few people have wondered what kind of 
stuff the milk of the cocoanut is. Recent 
analyses have, according to the Lancet, dissipated 
the delusion that che fluid has anything in com- 
mon with real milk. It contains only 4 per cent., 
of solids, consisting chiefly of sugar 2 8 per cent, 
the balance being made up of mineral matter and 
tartaric acid. It is interesting to record more 
than half of the sugar present is mannitol, the 
sweet principle of manna, which is sometimes 
found also in wine as a product of normal grape 
sugar. The question has been discussed as to 
whether it would be profitable to extract the 
cocoanut water for the sake of its cane-sugar, but 
as this amounts to only 1-1 0th per cent, the 
process would not be commercially successful. 
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THE FATE SIR CHARLES DILKB. 

We gn^atly regret bo record the sudden death 
of Sir Charles Dilke. The present generation 
has known him ns the ablest private member of 
the House of Commons, the greatest English 
authority on foreign affairs, and the most power- 
ful and persistent friend that organised Labour 
ever obtained in the ranks of Liberal statesman- 
ship. These were the achievements of a man 
who suffered a terrible atul, in the opinion of 
the writer, an unmerited fall from his high place 
in Front Bench Liberalism when h(i had already 
passed middle life. No more honorable recovery 
could have been made ; no more valuable career 
could have been bestowed, as a second service of 
personality, on bis country. Without Sir Charles 
Dilke's pioneer work, the Labour Party could 
hardly have attairjed its present strength ; his 
example made the study of la hour legislation a 
fashion and a model for young Liberal and Tory 
members alike. 

* * ^ 

Sir Charles Dilke was withal the most laborious 
of men. Few subjects were outside his knowledge ; 

. his conversation, like his public speech, was almost 
overfull of facts ; and a slow or ill-informed mind 
sometimes found it hard to disentangle his present- 
ment of them. His methodical and devouring in- 
dustry was, perhaps, without example among 
contemporary public men ; it ranged from the 
gravest to the lighfesb studies, so that ho was able 
to conduct his paper, the “ Athenjrurn,” ^with 
knowledge as wide and varied as that which he 
devoted to the criticism of foreign policy or rutval 
organisation. In this richness of mental resource 
he resembled Gladstone ; but his acquirements 
were those of the highly trained citi;5en of the 
modern world rather than of the admirer of older 
societies and modes of thought. 

* * 

Sir Charles Dilke had a position in European 
statesmanship of unusual distinction ; he was 
about the only Englishman who was looked to for 
authoritative outside accounts of the tendencies of 
our diplomacy and of our internal developments. 
— The Nation, 

Tolstoy’s leiteu to iiis wipb. 

Thirteen years ago Tol.stoy wrote a letter to be 
handed to his wife after his death. The text of 
this letter has been now published. It removes 
all doubts as to the reasons of Tolstoy’s flight from 


his home at Yasnaya Polyana in November last, 
and shows that far from having quarrelled with 
his family he was merely carrying out a purpose 
long meditated. It is printed below 

“ Long have I been torrnerjted by the discord 
between iny life and my beliefs. To compel you 
all to ebange yoiii life, the habits to which I my- 
self had accustomed you, I could not ; and to leave 
you ore this I also could not, believing that I 
would deprive the children, while they were 
little, of that small influence wliich I could have 
over them, .and would grieve you ; on the other - 
hand, to continue to live as 1 have lived these 
sixteen years, struggling and irritating you or 
falling my.solf under tho-se influences and tempt- 
ations to whicli I had become accustomed and 
by which f am surrounde«l, I also cannot, and 
1 have now decided to do what I have long wished 
to do -go away, because, first, for me, in my 
adv.ancing years, this lifo becomes more and more 
bunlensome and I long more and more forsolitude, 
and secondly, becan.se the children have grown up, 
my influence is not needed, and you all have 
livelier interests which will render my absence 
little noticeable. 

The cbeif thing is that just as the Hindus 
nearing 60 retire into the woods, and as old 
religious men seek to devote their last years to 
God and not to jokes, funs, gossip, or tennis, so 
for me, entering my 70 th year, the all soul- 
absorbing desire is for tranquillity, for solitude, 
and if not for entire harmony, at least not for 
crying discord between rny lifo aiid my beliefs 
and conscience. 

That [ should have gone away from you does 
not mean that I .am displeased with you. On 
tho contrary I recall with love and gratitude the 
long 35 years of our life, especially the first half 
of this period, when you, with the maternal 
devotion of your nature, .so firmly and energetic- 
ally oore that which you considered to be your 
duty. You have given great motherly love 
and devotion and you cannot but be prized 
for that. But during the last period of our life, 
the last 15 yeais — we have drifted asunder. I 
cannot think that I arn to blame, because I know 
that I have changed, not for myself nor for other 
proplo’s .sake, hut becMU.se T could not otherwise. 
Neither can 1 blame yon that you did not follow 
me, but thank and lovingly remember and shall 
continue to remember you for what you gave me.” 
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OAEKWAR ON NATIONALISM, 

Replying to an addresa from the Aryan hrothera, 
Bombay, H. II. the Oaekwar of Harodu said : - 

You all know that “Unity is strength” and 
unity can only he achieved wlion there is love and 
sympathy between the in(3mbera of a society. 
The next point is, how is that love to be cleat^*d 
and if created how is it to be maintained. I 
consider there is no royal road to achieve that goal. 
I think there is nothing that brings people together 
more readily than breaking bread on the .same 
table. Ft i.s my belief, and when I .sympathi.se 
with you, it is not for praise or eulogium but to 
unite our different races together. I (•on.sider the 
greatest ideal for us is to form a nationality. 
To attain thi.s ideal, sentiments .should be 
similar, and that can be achieved by .social 
intercourse. No community can look forw.ird 
for substantial progre.ss without suc.b intercourse 
and similarity of .sonlirnetits. Without them 
there may bo some progre.ss, but that progress 
cannot last. It would he presumptuous for 
me to repeat the noble .sentir.ients oxpre.s.sed 
by Sir Narayan. I can only say that I concur 
with him so far as sentiments and ideals are con- 
cerned. Bub F beg to differ from him in one 
point and it is his reference to me in a manner 
which I do not deserve, F have not rosilized 
these sentiments and ideals, but they are ideals 
for myself. I take tliem in rny own way so far 
as it lies in my power and F Fmpe this ideal and 
goal will also guide rny countrymen. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONGRESS. 

In connection with the app lintinents to the 
lyiadras Executive Council ami High Court .an- 
nounced recently, it is interesting to recall how 
many members of the Indian National Congre.sa 
have been selected by the Government to di.stin- 
guisbed offices under the Crown. Mr. S. V. Sinha, 
the first Indian member of the Governor Generals 
Executive Council, Mr. M. B. Chaulml, the Indian 
member of the Bombay Executive Council and 
Mr. V. Kriahnaswami Iyer, who has ju.st been 
translated from the High Court Bench to the 
Executive Council in Madras, are all Congress- 
men. Mr. K. T. Telang, Mr. Budruddin Tyabji 
and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Judges of 
the Bombay High Court, Sir S. Subrarnania 
Iyer, Mr. C. Sankaran Nair and Mr. P, R. 


Sundara Aiyar, Judges of the Madras High 
Court ; Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Babu Saroda 
Chaian Mitra, and Mr, Syed Sharafuddin, Judges 
of the Calcutta High Court ; Sir Pratul Chandra 
Chatterjee, Judge of the Punjab Chief Court, Sir 
Bepin Krishna Bose and Hai Bahadur Pandit 
Siindar Lai, Judicial Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Oudh, respectively ; Mr. P. S 
SivHswami Iyer, Advocate-General, Madras, and 
Mr. li. C. Mitter, Standir.g Coun.sel, Bengal, all 
were or are Congro.ssmen. ft i.s C(jually interesting 
to notice that just as leading membeiH of 
the Congress have pa.s.sed into Government 
service, so have retired Government officials 
joined the Congress freely. Mr. A. O. Hume 
was Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Agricultural Department ; Sir Wiiliam 
Wodderburti was Judgeof the High Court and Chief 
Secretary to Government in Bombay ; Sir Henry 
Cotton was Chief Commis.sionfcr of A.ssam ; Mr. 
J. P.Goodridge was District and Sessions Judge in 
the Central Provinces ; Sir Rornosh Chandra 
Mitter wa.s Acting (ffn'ef Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court ; Hai Bahadur V. M Bhide was a 
Subordinate Judge in Bombay ; Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutb was Commissioner of a Division 
in Bengal : Raja Midho Lai was a Subordinate 
.Fudge in the United Provinces; Dewan Baha- 
dur M. Adinarayana Jyah was Deputy Com- 
missioner of Revenue Settlement in Madras ; 
Kao Bahadur Wainan MadFmv Kolhatkar was 
an Acting Di.stricb and Sessions Judge in the 
Central Provinces. Officials of Indian States 
too have freely joined the Congress. Rajah SirT. 
Madhava llao was Dewan of Baroda, Indore and 
Travancore. Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar, Dewan 
of Mysore, had consented to preside over a Session 
of the C»)ngress when .-uddenly his life was cut 
short. Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao was 
Dowan of Indore. Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
swami Rao was Dewan of Travar)core ; Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji wa.s Dewan of Baioda ; Dewan 
BaFiadiir Ainhalal Sakerlal Desai was Chief Justice 
of Biroda ; Kao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya was 
Chief Justice of Gwalior; Mr Abbas Tyabji is a 
Judge of the Baroda High court. Among terri- 
torial magnate.^, fho late Mal'.arajah of Durbhanga, 
the M»har.ajMs of Nattoro and Cossimbazaar, the 
late Maharajah Bahadur Sir Jotendra Mohan 
Tagore and Rajah Peary Mohan Mukerji were 
or are supporters of the Congress. — Leader. 
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LORD CRKWE ON INDIA. 

The Earl of Crewe, Secretary of State for India, 
preaided over the annual lunch of the North Staf- 
fordshire Liberal Federation, hold in mail 
week. Responding to the to.ast of “His Majesty’s 
Ministers,” proposed by Sir Arthur Nicholson, 
Chairman of the Federation, he referred to his 
olKce and the outlook in India. It was. ho.saiv'i, 
no light task to succeed a man like his friend Lord 
Morley in any post, and particularly in th.‘it*po.st, 
which he had filled with so much di.stinction. 
It was a real piece of good fortune for India, at a 
time when reforms in the Indiar» Government were 
expected and were, indeed by common consent 
necessary, that a man should have been found to 
carry them out of so wide an outlook and of 
such rare intellectual calibre as was Lord Morley. 
He himself had been far too short a lime in his 
present oifice to attempt to dogmatise aboin 
India, but he thought he might venture to .say 
that the general outlook there was a hopeful one. 

In the last few years they had hoard much 
of what was described by the word ‘‘unrest.” 
There had been, no doubt, a certain general fer- 
ment of opinion, and there had boon what we 
must be careful to regard as an entirely separate 
thing — certain deplorable outbreaks of violenco. 
But it was to be hoped that the reforms which 
were instituted at the time of the late Indian 
administration were going to be given fair 
chance, and, indeed, it was most desirable that 
they should, for almost worse in a period of 
what was described as “ unrest” than the 
agitations themselves were the effects 
upon the general life of the country. All the 
problems which it was the duty of a Govern- 
ment to consider — problems of how to deal with 
scarcity, of how to fight disease, of how to bring 
about a greater diffusion ol elementary education, 
to mention but a few, — all those were liable to 
be pushed aside when the inirul and energy of 
the Government weie taken up with considera- 
tipns of public safety. But he trusted that a 
period of greater repose was befoie them, and he 
looked forward, for one thing, to the approaching 
visit of the King and Queen to India, a proposal 
which he was given to understand, was exciting 
the greatest enthusiasm among all creeds and 
"Masses there-— to do much to ensure that time of 
tranquillity which was so needful for the future 
advance of the great Empire, 


PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN THE WEST. 

It is said that Buddhism has been making 
' great strides in Europe of late. The member- 
ship of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland is now counted by hundreds, and 
branches have been established in Liverpool and 
Edifiburgh, Great progress has also been made 
by the German Buddbi.st Society. Buddhist 
propagan di.sts have been especially active in 
Hungary. For the first time in Europe, we are 
told, an attempt has been made in Hungary to 
get Buddhism otiicially recognised by the State, 
so that it could be taught in schools. The plan 
was not successful owing to the opposition of 
the Roman Catholics In Switzerlatid and Italy 
too the nuiiib'jr of adherents of Buddhism is 
growing steadily, an.i new Buddhistic colonies, 
it is announced, will shortly be formed in those 
countries. — Leader. 

TUK TRANSVAAL INDIANS. 

Under the auspices of the Indian South African 
League, a public meeting was held at the 
Y. M, 0, A. Auditorium, Madras, on February 
10th, to hoar the lecture of Mr. John H. 
Cordes of Jnd/iem Opinion, a paper published in 
South Africa. Mr. G. A. Natesan, one of 
the Secretaries of the League, in introducing Mr. 
Cordes to the meeting, observed that Mr. Cordes 
was one of the very few Englishmen in South 
Africa who have been identifying themselves with 
the cause of TnJi.ans there, 

Mr. Cordes, in the coiirse of his lecture, 
referred biiefiy to the causes tliat led to the 
present situation ir) the Transv-aal and gave a 
pointed account of the trials and difiiculties to 
which the Indians in South Africa have been 
subjected. Mr. Cordes made an eloquent appeal 
to the Indians of the better classes, not coolies, to 
go tf) South Africa and join them in the struggle 
and enable them to win the battle which they 
had been fighting .so well and so heroically and 
at such a tremendou.s self-sacrifice. 

ADVISORY HOARDS. 

Mr. Butler, in reply to Rao llahadur R. N. 
Mudbolkar’s question In the Viceregal Council 
re: formation of Advisory Boards to advise Local 
Governments in regard to the introduction of new, 
or development of existing industrie.s, said : — 

The appointment of Advisory Boards has been 
recommended in four Provinces — Madras, the 
United Provinces, Eristern Bengal and Assam, and 
the Central Provinces — and the recommendation 
has been accepted by the Local Governments con- 
cerned. The matter is primarily one for Local 
Goverpmente who are interesting themselvea in it. 
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A FIELD OF COMMON ERDEAVOUA 

BY 

Mr. valentine CIllROL. 

HEN I was last in India, the Editor of 
the “ Indian Review ” was good 
enough to offer me the hospitality of 
bis columns. A variety of circiimstaiices un- 
fortunately delayed my acceptance of his 
invitation, but I am the less inclined to regret 
the delay as it enables me now to quote in 
support of the considerations wliicii I wish to 
lay before his readers, the language recently 
used by one of the representatives of British 
Rule who enjoys, I believe, in a very special 
degree the respect and confidence of the 
Indian community. In inaugurating a scheme 
to supply Bombay with electric power from a 
storage reservoir in the Western Ghats initiated 
by Indian enterprise and with Indian capital, 
Sir George Clarke observed that such an under- 
taking symbolises the confidence of Indians in 
themselves and in the political future of their 
country, for what alone had rendered this great 
Swadeshi project possible was the assurance of 
political stability without which there could be 
no guarantee for the continuous advancement 
of India, 

The moral which the Governor of Bombay’s 
words convey should, I am convinced, appeal to 
every patriotic Indian, whatever his creed or 
race or politics may be, and which all patriotic 
Englishmen can help him to take to heart and 
to carry into practice; There may be differ- 
ences of opinion between Englishmen and 
Indians as to the best form of Government 
An4 as to the best methods of administra- 


tion in such a country as India and there must 
obviously always l)e profound differences of 
opinion between them on questions appertain- 
ing to the domain of religious and, in some 
respects, of ethical thought. It may be that 
even on cjuestions affecting the fiscal and 
financial relations between the Imperial and 
Indian Governments opinions will continue to 
differ as in the past, though one of the most 
valuable results of the increased opportunities 
afforded by the enlarged Councils for consulta- 
tion between the representatives of Govern- 
ment and the representatives of Indian opinion 
will be to lend far greater weight in future to 
the views of the Indian Government when they 
may happen to be at variance with those of 
Whitehall. But there is no field of common 
endeavour in which Englishmen and Indians 
can work so usefully and so cordially 
together as the immense field afforded by 
the econornic development of India, and 
none in which success would do so much to 
hasten the accomplishment of many of the 
most legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
peoples. We may not all be at one, for instance, 
as to the present system of education in India 
nor as to the causes of such defects os it pre- 
sents, but no one, I think, will deny that there 
ore many defects still to be remedied, and that 
as the remedy in most cases must involve 
heavier expenditure one of the chief difficulties 
is the financial difficulty. The same may be 
said as to the incidence of taxation and also as to 
the famous question of the ‘drain.’ We need not 
assent to statements which many of us regard 
as extravagant concerning the burdens impMed 
upon ^the Indian taxpayer, but we are all of us 
agreed that a reduction of those burdens is 
eminently desirable. In every civilised state 
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public prosperity and the elasticity of the 
public revenue are recognised to-day as beitioj 
indissolubly bound up with the industrial 
growth of the country and the development of 
its natural resources. It is a commonplace 
that not only the power of Crreat Britain but 
the very existence of the Ih-itish Empire lias 
been due to the commercial and industrial 
enterprise of the people of these islands and of 
those who have gone forth from them to found 
new communities of their own stock beyond 
the seas. All the other Western nations have 
followed her example ; some are striving to 
outshine it. The United States of America 
which have sprung, so to say, from our loins are 
the most signal instance of all arid every one 
of the great dominions subject to the l^ritish 
Crown has been built u[) on the same founda- 
tions. The history of the leading States of 
the European Continent conveys the same 
lesson. Had it not been for the commercial 
thrift and industrial prosperity and notably 
the agricultural prosperity of France she could 
never have recovered with that extraordinary 
vitality with which she constantly astonishes 
the world from the disastrous conserpiences 
either of the great Najioleonic wars at the 
beginning of the last century or of the Franco- 
Gferman war just forty years ago. If we take 
the case of Germany, the most i»owerful of the 
Continental States of Europe to-day, we jjnow 
that the burden of its armaments which its rulers 
regard as indispensable to the maintenance 
of its greatness would have long since proved 
intolerable, had not the growth of its armaments 
been accompanied throughout by the wonder- 
ful growth of its industries. 

Or again, let us look at Japan, since Ja])an 
has been the first Asiatic nation to secure for 
herself a recognised place amongst the great 
powers of the world, and the exarnjile she has 
set is naturally calculated to lire the imagina- 
tion of other Asiatic peoples. 1 have piaid 
several visits to Japan and I may, 1 think, 
venture to say that few Englishmen have 
followed with greater sympathy and admiration 
the marvellous transformation which that gifted 
people have gone through practically within 
my own life-time. The emergence of Japan is 


to my mind by far the most important fact in 
the annals of the nineteenth century, and when 
the history of our tirnen comes to be written 
dispassionately and with full knowledge, no 
one will occupy in it a higher place than the 
small band of Japanese statesmen who have 
been the makers of modern Japan. What will, I 
believe, stamp them more than anything else 
with the indelible caste-mark of genius is their 
recognition of commercial and industrial pros- 
perity as an indispensable basis of permanent 
national greatness.They came of a race to which, 
in its absolute isolation for centuries past, all 
traditions of commerce or of industry except 
within tlie narrow limits of their self-sufficing 
islands were unknown, and, above all, they came 
of a class which had been trained for genera- 
tions to despise commerce and industry as 
pursuits unworthy of those born to the higher 
privilege of hearing arms. It may have been 
relatively easy for the Japanese samurai to 
translate the virtues of an ancient fighting 
aristocracy into modern terms of iron-clads and 
army corps, but it recpiired intellectual insight 
of the highest order to realize that iron-clads 
and army corps cannot endow a nation with 
abiding power unless they are backed by the 
material resources which commerce and indus- 
try can alone develope. In the last conversa- 
tion which I had at Tokyo some 18 months 
ago and only a few weeks before his untimely 
death, with Prince I to, one of the greatest of 
the makers of modern Japan, the chief argu- 
ment which he used* in assuring me of the 
earnest desire of Japan for peace was the 
absolute necessity of peace in the best interests 
of Japan who required, in his opinion, at least 
twenty years of solid and undisturbed work at 
home in order to place her economic situation 
on a basis of stability and prosperity commen- 
surate with the position which she had achieved 
for herself in the world by her warlike 
achievements. “ A nation,” lie said may 
win victories by land and by sea but they 
will not endure unless they are fought in 
pursuance of n policy informed by the perma- 
nent economic interests of the country, and if 
you study the history of Japan during the 
last fifty years, I think you will agree that its 
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economic development is in reality a far more 
remarkable feature than the successes whicih 
have chiefly attracted the attention of the 
outside world. My own personal influence has 
been consistently exerted to that end ever since 
my lirst visit to England more than forty years 
ago when 1 fortunately realized the solid 
foundations upon which your national strength 
rested. That was the time when your iniddle 
classes, deriving their power from the pre- 
eminence of Jiritish commerce and industry, 
were reaching the culminating jioint of their 
authority in the Councils of the State, and 1 
was painfully conscious tliat not only did no 
corresponding class exist in Japan, but that 
there was no room for its existence under the 
conditions which then governed the structure 
of .Japanese society.” Hence Ito and his 
friends had first to pull down and then to 
reconstruct the .social structure of Japan in 
order to call into existence a new class capable 
of fulfilling those organic functions which he 
had recognised with such marvellous intuition 
to be essential to the vitality of the modern 
state. Let those Indians who turn to the 
history of modern Japan for guidance and 
and encouragement in the regeneration of their 
own history study it in this light. Let them 
not dwell exclusively upon those perhaps more 
dazzling pages on which are inscribed her mili- 
tary achievements and her determined effort.s to 
vindicate her national independence and her 
equality of rights amongst the great powers of 
the world, but let them follow the indefatiga- 
ble sjjade-work of a more humble character 
which has built up her commerce and industry 
and prepared the way for lier economic expan- 
sion not only within her own islands but on the 
mainland of Asia. It was to this end that 
the whole system of national education in Japan 
was shaped and as example is better than pre- 
cept the representatives of the old feudal class- 
es did not disdain to send their children to .sit 
on the same school benches with the children 
of the humbler classes they were seeking to 
draw up in order to redeem commercial and 
industrial pursuits from the social stigma 
under which they had lain in the old order of 
things. A young eamurai who went into busi- 


ness or started a manufacture was considered 
to be rendering no less meritorious service to 
the state than one who merely adopted the 
time-honoured profession of arms or who devoted 
himself to higher forms of literary culture. It 
is by this process that out of the fusion of two 
classes formerly separated by a deep social gulf 
tliat an absolutely new middle class has arisen in 
Japan which has brought her commerce, her 
industries, her shipping, her finances to their 
pivsent high standard of efficiency. It is 
this genuine and continuous Sivadeslti 
movement in Japan which, without any 
spasmodic violence and without any premature 
revolt against the economic ascendency of 
the West, has made .lapanese progress effective 
aiiddurable. Even now, as^Pri nee Ito recognised, 
Japan has not yet reached the final goal, but 
there can be little doubt that she will reach it 
if she continues to pursue it with the same 
steady moderation and the same indomitable 
perseverance. 

Is not this the finger-post which may best 
serve to guide the leaders of educated opinion 
in India ? There has, indeed, been during the 
last few years in India an increased recognition 
of the importance of industrial and commer- 
cial endeavour, but has it not been too 
often ill-informed and ill-directed? I do not 
wish to discuss here the nature of the Sivadeeki 
propaganda which has figured so largely in 
re(;ent political agitations, but, whatever may 
be thought of the particular purpose to which 
it was ap[)iieJ, the event has certainly shown 
that in the present conditions of Indian itr 
dustriai and commercial development a Swor 
deski movement of that aggressive character 
lacked the indispensable element'j of success, 
for, it had not behind it any adequate economic 
strength. For this reason, even from the 
point of view of the Indian Extremist, Sioadeshi 
was bound to fall as a weapon of revolt, for 
without the support of capital there can be 
no economic vitality in a country, and whilst 
any political disturbances must necessarily 
tend to check the infiow of British capital into 
India, the influence of the educated classes 
amongst the Indians themselves has not yet 
been exerted to induce the investment of 
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Indian capital in commercial and industrial 
enterprise, and to render it thereby independent 
of foreign capital. Admirable as in many 
respects has been the response of the last two 
generations to the new educational facilities 
opened up to them since 1854, it has hitherto 
unfortunately yielded but very scant fruits for 
the economic development of the country. It 
has produced many able lawyers, many in- 
telligent officials, many elocjuent speakers, 
many astute politicians, but — without under- 
rating the economic writings of the late Mr. 
Justice Kanade and others — how few men has 
it produced who have given any practical 
impulse to the economic life of the country ? 
In no direction does the activity of the Indian 
National Congress seem to me to be more open 
to legitimate animadversion than in its failure 
to stimulate the economic side of Indian life, 
whilst its systematic and often unfair criticism 
of British methods of administration and 
government were only too well calculated to 
discourage economic energy by undermining 
public confidence in those whose authority it 
neither could, nor professed to wish to, over- 
throw. Surely, the attitude of Indians such 
as the late Mr. Tata dis 2 >lnycd far greater 
- genuine patriotism. He was not by any 
means out of 8 ym 2 )atliy with the asjjirations of 
bis fellow-countrymen towards a larger share 
in the conduct of jiublic affairs, but he 
recognised in practice what so lAany 
Indian politicians profess to recognise in 
theory, namely, that the maintenance of British 
control is necessary and even desirable, but, 
unlike them, he carried that belief to its logical 
conclusion by looking to the maintenance of 
British control as the only jjossible guarantee 
for the development of India’s industrial ijros- 
perity. The natural resources of India are 
immense, and if they have remained as they 
are at the jjresent day to a great extent un- 
developed, the chief responsibitity certainly does 
not rest with her rulers; it must rest very 
largely with the leaders who have neglected to 
educate public opinion on this vital subject. 
Nor did Mr. Tata entertain any short-sigbted 
prejudice against the introduction of British 
eapital into India for the fartherence of her 


economic development any more than the 
Japanese statesmen have hesitated to appeal 
to foreign capital for the economic develop- 
ment of Japan. But like them he realised 
that full benefit of his country’s economic deve- 
lopment would only be reaped when his own 
fellow-countr^meti had been induced to unlock 
their hoards and invest them in indigenous 
industrial and commercial enterprise. 
Japan like India was originally dej^endant 
alrnostsolelyupon her agricultural resources, but 
Mr. Tata like Prince Ito saw that a country can- 
not subsist solely upon agriculture, and that its 
economic advancement must be achieved by uti- 
lising its own vast resources of raw material and 
ai)plyiiig to them, modern jirocesses of industry 
which require no w-a-days the abundant co-opera- 
tion of caj>tial. Mainly under his inspiration 
Bombay has already shown what Indians can do 
for themselves in the creation of a great cotton 
industry, and when we comi)are the results 
achieved by the great industrialists of Bombay 
in connection with the cotton industry of their 
city with what Bengal has failed to do in 
connection with the great jute industry of 
that i^rovince which is still j^ractically de- 
j^endant u 2 )on British management and British 
captital, we may well ask who are the more 
genuine Indian i>atriots — those who have 
mainly devoted their energies in Bombay 
to solid economic work or those who in Bengal 
have directed their activities mainly towards poli- 
tical agitation. Moreover, so long as Englishmen 
and Indians have to live side by side in India, 
is it not eminently desirable that they should 
seek in their intercourse not the points of 
difference which jDolitical agitation must inevit- 
ably accentuate, but the points of contact which 
common economic interests always tend to 
[jToduce. So far as genuine Swadeshi means 
the legitimate furtherance of Indian commer- 
cial and industrial interests, the experience of 
many years past has already, I think, amply 
demonstrated that the British rulers of India 
are not a whit behind the most intelligent and 
patriotic Indians in their desire to promote its 
successes. The reforms introduced by Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto, if the signs of the 
times may be trusted, have already gone &r 
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to bring about a truce of political passion, and, 
if we may all hope that that truce will lead 
to permanent peace, nothing will conduce more 
surely to the fulfilment of that hope than the 
recognition by Indians and Englishmen alike 
that in the economic development of India lies 
the widest and most beneficent field of common 
endeavour. 


Buddhism and the Depressed Classes. 

BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA. 


India is the only country wherein the people 
, are classified under the nomenclature of 
I jati and gotra. The ancient Brahman 
lawgivers had not a very comprehensive idea 
of the world. They made laws to suit their 
own fancies. Manu, Asvalayana, Apastamba, 
Gautama did not perhaps know that there were 
other lands and other races who did not re- 
cognize the artificial classification. They made 
stereotyped laws and did not calculate the 
harm they were doing for future humanity. 
China, Japan, Burma, {Siam, Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Arabia, Europe and the United States 
of America did not recognize anthropological 
differentiations. In other lands, man's ability 
was the criterion of individual greatne.ss. The 
Brahman law-givers made birth the criterion 
of individual greatness. The result is that 
while all other lands are on the march of 
progress, India has fallen a prey to foreign 
invaders. Caste has tended to destroy the unity 
and harmony so essentially necessary to national 
development. Had the Brahman law-givers some 
sort of experience of human nature beyond the 
borders of India, they would perhaps never 
have made the unnatural distinctions utterly 
unsuited to progressive humanity. They never 
imagined that in the distant future, nations 
would develop and advance towards India, and 
subject her illiterate and ignorant population 
to a kind of perpetual slavery. The object of 
the early law-givers was to keep power in the 
hands of a special class perpetually. They 
adopted the plan of intellectual lynching as 


the white people of the Mississippi valley of 
America lynch the Negroes. They adopted 
the caste distinctions as the whites do to-day 
in making laws to keep all Asiatics out of the 
“white man's land.” It is simply an exhibition 
of selfishness and a lusting after power. What 
the Whites and Americans in l^outh Africa 
and California respectively are doing to-day, 
the ancient Brahman law-givers did to the 
teeming millions of India. The study of the 
Indian census statistics is very interesting 
inasmuch as they show how the people in 
India stand compared with other races and 
nations in the world. I gathered the follow- 
ing statistics from the census report of 1891. 
Population of India in 1891 was 286,905,456. 
Deduct the Mussulman population of 
34,348,085; Euro])eans 166,428 ; Eurasians, 
81,044; Parsees 89,618 ; Indian Christians 
1,807,092; disreputable vagrants 400,969; 
asceties 2,717,861 ; we have of the native popu- 
lation who may be called Aryans andDravidians, 
about 252 millions. Of the 252 millions: 


The Military Kshatriyas 1 Washermen 2,824,451 
number 29, .393, 870 Shepherds 5,152,175 

Landholders 47, 927, .361 OiJmen 4,672,907 

Brahmans 14.821,732 | Potters 3,497,306 

Kayasthas 2,239,810 * Lime workers 1,631,430 

Cattle breeders 11, .'>69, .31 9 Fishennon 8,261,878 

Traders 12,148,.'')97 Toddy drawers 4,785,210 

Agricultural Leather workers 14,003,110 

Ijibourors 8,107,996 VillageWatchmen, 

Goldsmiths 1,661,088 | 12,808,300 

Barbers 3,729,9.34 Mehtars 3,984,303 

Blacksmiths 2,625,10.3 ; Butchers 606,890 

Carpenters 3,442,201 j Refuse Cleaners 6,363 

Weavers 9,369,902 I Temple Service 320,630 


Number returned as knowing English 537, 
811; literate males 11,529,621; literate 
females 541,628 ; total number of literates out 
of a j^opulation of 286 millions is 12, 071,249. 
The number of illiterate people in India is 
abnormally appalling. Think of it, 274 mill- 
ions of the people are steeped in ignorance. 
No wonder that the people are in a state of 
perpetual slavery. It is a land of darkness, 
where plague, famine, poverty, superstitions, 
fanaticisms thrive. If we take the Brahmans, 
the military and agricultural Kshatriyas, 
Kayasthas, cattle breeders and traders and put 
them under the category of the “ high castes ” 
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and all the re^t as low castes, we have about 
126 millions of the high castes, and about 121 
millions of the low castes.” It is the 
profession that has been made the criterion of 
manhooiL The ancient Brahman law givers 
like the modern upstart imperialists wished 
that the labouring class of i>eople should 
remain in perpetual slavery. Manu and other 
law-givers made laws to suit the interests of 
the governing class. History is repeating itself 
in India. Hear what the Brahinanical law- 
giver said The Sudra is not (it for any 
ceremony.” In the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara 
argues in this wise : “ The Smritis prohibit 
their learning the Veda, their studying the 
Veda, and their uriders(.anding the Veda and 
performing Vedic matters.” Tiie prohibition of 
hearing the Veda is conveyed by the following 
passages : ‘ The ears of him who liefirs the Veda 
are to he filled with molten lead and lac’ and 
‘ for a Sudra is like a cemetery, therefore, the 
Veda is not to be read in the vicinity of a 
Sudra. There is, moreover, an expression : (of 
the Sudras, studying the Veda)’ his tongue is 
to be slit if he pronounces it, his body is to be 
cut through if he preserves it.’” (Sacred 
Books of the p]ast, vol. 34, p. 228.) Thus did 
Sankara argue to show the unfitness of the 
Sudras to study the ancient books containing 
the wisdom of the Ki>his ! In Europe, in the 
medieval period the people were kept in 
ignorance by the Roman (’atholi(! hierarchy. 
Medievalism reigned and science had nojilace. 
People who dared to think were brought before 
the court of inquisitors and if they did not 
recant they were burnt at the stake. What 
the Roman Church did in Europe in keeping 
the people in a state of stagnation the Brahman 
priesthood did in India. Learning was the 
monopoly of the higher castes, and the Sudras 
were only to ser\e. Racial pride generated 
race hatred and India was the central arena of 
sectarian hatred and racial jealousies. Progress 
was arrested, and conservation dominated. 
Like the Confucian classics the Brahman 
classics enunciated the degenerating doctrine 
of stagnation. Let each one stick to his 
ancestral dharma, was the shibboleth of 
mao in power. No wonder that India 


remains stagnant. The law of evolution 
was ignored, and the law of caiis« and effect 
found no devotees. Slaughtering of animals to 
pro])itiate the he-gods and the she-gods 
w«is the principal part of religion ; the 
priest became all-powerful, without him the soul 
of the dead man could not be admitted into the 
presence of (jod, and the most elaborate ritual- 
istic practices were formulated by a greedy 
priesthood. 

According to astrological calculation theMaha- 
bharata War took place about .5000 years ago. 
At the end of the War everything that was good, 
noble and true, it is said, perished. Chaos reign- 
ed, and for nearly 2500 years class hatred 
begotten of (Miste pride, unrighteousness, paup- 
erism of the lal)ouring classes, sensualism of 
the idle rich, priestly and aristocratic immoral- 
ity. ascetic insanity, sectarian strife, dominat- 
ed. Love, cdnqiassion, honesty, sexual purity, 
truthfulness, unity, temperance, mercy had no 
place in the land. The people were long- 
ing for a change, and the Buddha in the form 
of mercy appeared to reform and elevate the 
high and the low. 

The Puranas mention that when the land 
is full of iniquity and righteousness has 
declined, Vishnu comes down in the form 
of man and saves the rigliteous and destroys 
the wicked. If the avatar theory is correct 
then it is evident that the God had to come 
several times to this earth to reform succeed- 
ing generations. What the preceding avatar 
failed to accomplish the succeeding avatar 
consummated. Parasiirama came to destroy 
the Kshatriyas and to uphold the power of the 
Brahmans. Rama came to destroy the power of 
8hiva and to obtain victory for Vishnu. The 
eighth avatar Krishna came to destroy the 
whole race of Kshatriyas and he succeeded in 
having annihilated the Kshatriya power as well 
as those who were representatives of the good 
and the true. “ The field became gory with 
human blood. Verily, the science of morals 
will disappear from the earth with Bhishma^s 
departure.’’ 

The Pali books say that about 2500 years 
ago the gods approached the future Buddha who 
was then in the ISanthusita heaven, and prayed 
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that he Rhould be born on earth for the salva- 
tion of the world, and he having found that 
the time was ripe to appear on earth, consented 
and was born in the family of the Sakyns of 
the race if Ikshavaku of the solar race in 
Kapilavastu. In his 29th year he made the great 
renunciation and having found the cause 
of human misery and the remedy for the 
removal of misery he as the Buddha began 
to proclaim the immortal doctrine of love 
and holiness as the a])panage of all and 
that the criterion of human greatness does 
not depend on birth and wealth but in the do- 
ing of good deeds, in the aecpiisition of the 
higher knowledge and leading a righteous life. 
He taught the eternal verities of mercy, absti- 
nence from cruelty, loving kindness, the science 
of hygiene, and sanitation and health, of phy- 
sical purity and chastity, abstinence from alco- 
hol, from slander, gossip, harsh words, co-opera- 
tion, unity, the law of evolution and cosmic 
decay, the law of Karma and the law of re-birth 
according to Karmic acts, words and tlu>ughts 
and hoisted the banner of absolute freedom 
making man above the sensual gods who has 
annihilated anger, nescience, and sensual and 
carnal desires. Science, medicine, architecture, 
learning, agriculture, lawful industries flourish- 
ed and India during the Buddhist period, if 
we are to accept the account gi /on by the 
Chinese and Greek visitors to India, was a 
heaven n])on earth. The pride of birth was 
shown to be an evil, and by the enunciation of 
embryological laws the Brahman and the pig 
were shown to be related by Karina as well as 
by foetal development. The low castes and the 
high castes mixed in a sjiirit of brotherhood 
and the high castes lost the s])irit of 
arrogance. 

What the depressed classes of modern India 
need to-day is education on scientific and 
ethical lines. The teeming millions need the 
doctrine of Buddha’s love, harmony, concord, 
unity, education in science and arts as 
emphasised by the Buddha. The religion for 
the Depressed Classes who are outside the pale 
of caste is the religion of good deeds, of science 
aud of righteousness— -the religion that ignores 
caste and pride born of wealth. 


** I would uplift the masses to a life of greater happi- 
ness by giving them better protection by the law’s 
strong hand, speedier justice when they suffer wrong, 
help in misfortune, sorrow and distresa. More of the 
training that fits brain and hand to master life’s hard 
tasks and conquer Peace. And crowning all I would 
uplift the mass of tho world’s toilers by the mighty 
power of Faith and Duty realized in Deeds that make 
the lowliest toilers heroes true, as those whoso fame- 
wreathed toreheads touched the stars.” 

C. C. Bonnoy, Open Courly April '02 

“ A wail of human misery is ringing in iny ears, 
The sight of wretchedness has filled my eyes with tears ; 
The myriad huts of mud and straw where millions toil 

and die 

Are blots upon this fertile land, beneath an Orient sky. 

Here then upon these plains of India was fought out 
the great conflict between Selfishness and Love. Alas ! 
old deep-rooted despotism pi ovcd tho stronger and 
Buddha’s Christ-like Doctrine of the Brotherhood of 
Man was driven into other lands.” 

•J.L. Stoddard. 

The Doctrine of Biidilba shows the path of en- 
lightenment to happiness and peace. It is the 
religion best suited to the ]ieo])le outsde the 
])ale of Brail manical caste institution. The Japa- 
nese, Burmese, (.’hinese, Mongolians, .Javanese, 
Tibetans, Siamese and (’ambodians have been 
brouglit under the humane civilizing influence 
of the Aryan Doctrine of the Tatlmgato. They 
are progressing and certainly the.se nations are 
better off than the depressed classes of India, 
The greatest of the Indian sovereigns was the 
emjieror Asoka whose rock-cut edicts show the 
enlightened ])olioy which he had followed for 
the welfare of the people of India. The Aryan 
civilsalion under the banner of Buddha pene- 
trated into di'^tant countri(*s, but in India, the 
land made sacred by the great Teacher, is sunk 
in igiiora uc<‘, and India without the Buddha’s 
religion of love and progress, is an anomaly. 
All reforms, social, moral, political, have been 
won at great sacnfic(% and the Buddha made the 
great Renunciation in order to bring happiness 
to the teeming millions of India’s helpless 
children. Buddhism has no revelation, has no 
ritual, no ceremony, no self-apjiointed priest- 
hood, no Popp to dominate and dogmatise. All 
are free under the spiritual sunlight of Truth. 
India’s spiritual regeneration depends absolute- 
ly on the acceptance of the Tathagato’s Religion 
of Love and Self-Help. It is a religion that is 
alive and active, and mo.st assuredly suited to 
the depressed classes of Indian society. 
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Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime. 

BY CATHLEYNE SINGH. 


EMPORARILY transport an Indian culti- 
vator from his small, worn-out plot of 
ground where, exposed to the blister- 
ing rays of the tropical sun, he toils and moils 
from early morn until close of day, subsisting 
on poor, inadetjuate fare and living in a miser- 
able hovel, to the land where fariiiing is a 
profitable pastime, and he would open his eyes 
wide. He would find that in this country — 
the United States of America— the agriculturist 
is king — stiff-necked, independent, wealthy, 
respected, catered to by all classes of people. 
He commands a big bank balance, lives in a 
home fitted with many conveniences which 
even the palaces of the Hindu [jrinces lack, 
rides around town in motorcars; and his wives 
and daughters attend gay social functions and 
enjoy card and theatre parties one or two 
nights a week. To look at an American farmer 
the man from Hindustan would conclude tliat 
he is merely riding about while he is ploughing 
his land. When he desires to irrigate his field, 
all that he does is to touch a button and 
electricity pumps the water for him from a 
deep artesian well, doing what is an almost 
unbearable task to his Indian fellow- worker. 
Well may the Indian wonder whether Ihe 
American really is working for a living or 
merely is having a good time. 

If the farmer of Hindu.stan had visited the 
United States on a tour of investigation a few 
decades ago he would have found a state of 
affairs not materially different from his own — 
the same incessant, back-breaking labour, 
small profits and poor, pinched living ; for the 
era of American agricultural affluence, the 
result of farm progress, is of comparatively 
recent growth. 

Three hundred years ago, in 1607, Captain 
John Smith landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
what was then known as the American 
Colonies, to-day the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. On landing he found the Red 
Infdians, the natives of the soil, farming in the 


crudest sort of a way. They prepared the 
earth for the seed by digging it with a stick. 
All other operations were equally primitive. 
Maize was ground into meal with a mortar and 
pestle. Trees were felled by building a fire 
ail about the roots and keeping it burning 
until the trunk was charred through and the 
tree toppled to the ground. 

The methods of the English colonists them- 
selves were not much in advance of those of 
the Red Indians. The “Pilgrim Father” who 
colonized the New England States, plowed the 
ground with a sharp-j)ointed, crooked stick and 
threshed the grain with a flail made by strap- 
ping two sticks together. Hand-power predo- 
minated in all operations. 

So long as settlers in the new land were few 
and far between, with no market for their 
produce, the old-fashioned methods served their 
purpose very well. Rut more and more the 
colonists poured in from other shores and soon 
the question of power became an important one. 
The first api)lication of power of any sort in 
America was the old-fashioned water-wheel. 
The settlers in the new land, for miles around, 
came to the grist mill operated by the water- 
wheel to have their grain ground into meal 
between the upper and nether mill stones. 
To-day the mill-pond is placid and calm, or 
is drained quite dry. The water-wheel is 
motionless and dropping to pieces with old 
age. Its day has come and gone. Modern 
grinders have replaced the cumbersome stone 
burrs. Steam-engines furnish the power that 
keep the whirring wheels and pulsing machin- 
ery in motion. If water-power is employed 
to-day, it is used by means of water turbines 
and is converted into electricity. 

The colonists also harnessed the wind and 
made it turn the ponderous wings of a wind- 
mill to keep the wheels in motion and pump 
their water. To-day in America, here and 
there are to be found specimens of the old-time 
Dutch wind-mill — and the water-wheel — use- 
less relics of days when time did not mean 
money, as it does to-day. The wind-mill has 
been improved and developed until now, no 
matter in what direction you may look in the 
United States, you are pretty <i»rtain to see 
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a modern, steel-frame wind-mill pumping water 
on the farms of the country. However, wind- 
power is uncertain and unreliable and the wind- 
mill is fast yielding place to the gasoline engine. 
The most up-to-date farmers in America to-day 
are provided with power-houses that furnish 
the mechanical energy to carry on all the 
various operations of the place. The engine 
is run by gasoline which is kept stored in a 
tank sunk in the ground outside the shed. 
By means of the force generated in this way 
fodder is shredded, wood is sawed, corn is 
shelled, meal is ground, cream is separated, a 
thousand and one duties about the farm are 
done by means of machinery that at one time 
required wearisome, tedious hand-work. The 
more progressive farmers have even carried the 
power to the house in order to make it avail- 
able for their women-folk to use to lighten 
their household labour. In many instances 
a portable instead of a stationary engine is 
used, thus making it possible to move it about 
from place to place, wherever it may be 
required. 

Horse* power followed the harnessing of 
water and wind, and the appliances for this 
purpose were looked upon with pride and 
satisfaction when they were first introduced, 
about 1800. The simple device consisted of a 
vertical center post or spindle, pivoted, top 
and bottom, in heavy beams. The horses 
were attached to a long sweep which, in turn, 
was fastened to the center post. Pinion and 
shaft were driven by a large horizontal 
master-wheel attached to the upper end of the 
center post, the power being transmitted by 
belt and tumbling rod. A crude sort of horse- 
power had been used in earlier days, a tread 
mill operated by a horse or a dog. This gave 
way to the sweep power described above, a form 
of energy still utilized in some of the more 
backward districts of the United States, notably 
in the Southern States, where the Negroes 
employ it to press the juice from sugarcane ; 
and in other places to crush cider from apples; 
but it is more and more falling into disuse, 
giving way to steam. 

Just^two hundred years after Captain John 
Smith landed at Jamestown, Virginia, and 
99 


found the savages stirring the dirt with a 
stick in order to prepare it for seed, steam 
power began to be exploited, in 1807, when 
Robert Fulton made his famous voyage in a 
steam-j^ropelled boat from New York to Albany, 
up the Hudson River. It did not take long 
to apply steam to industries and then to farm 
operations, and to-day it is being increasingly 
used to do the work that erstwhile was ac- 
complished by man, water, wind, horse, or dog 
power. Electricity to-day is coming to the fore 
as a motive power ; but as yet it is far too 
expensive to make it practicable to apply it to 
agricultural work. Some progressive American 
farmers, however, are solving the power pro- 
blem by utilizing the force of waterfalls 
situated on their land to produce electricity 
for their farm work and household uses. After 
the initial expense of installation it costs 
practically nothing to run a plant of this kind, 
and the idea is being progressively taken up 
by the agriculturists of the United States. 

The development of agricultural implements 
proper did not begin until 1837, when the 
first steel plow was made by John Deere, who 
built it by hand in his little blacksmith shop 
at Grand Detour, Illinois. The plow which 
had been in use up to that period, and the 
highest development up to that time, had a 
wooden mould-board with an iron point. It 
entered the ground with difficulty and was 
heavy to handle and hard on the animals as 
well as the man who guided it ; and it quickly 
clogged up and would not scour. John Deere 
conceived the idea of fashioning the mould- 
board and share in one piece of steel, which 
he believed would be self-scouring. He im- 
mediately began to experiment, using a saw- 
mill saW- blade for steel, as it was the only 
thing he could find that had the necessary 
texture and polish. This saw-blade he shaped 
and bent over a log which he had cut to what 
he considered the proper form. People scoffed 
at him, but he persevered, and when he took 
his finished plow into the field and experi- 
mented with it, to his own satisfaction and the 
surprise of his neighbours, it was a complete 
success — it positively could not be made to 
clog up with soil — it was self-scouring. Not 
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only was this true, but, indeed, the longer it 
was used the brighter the mould-board became 
and the easier the plow worked. 

John Deere’s invention marked the beginning 
of the epoch of agricultural progress, not only 
in America, but in the whole world. The 
fame of the Deere plow quickly spread and 
although up to 1839 only ten steei plows 
were manufactured, within eighteen years from 
that date, John Deere was building 10,000 of 
his plows annually. To-day the mammoth 
establishment of Deere and (bmpany, located 
at Moline, Illinois, in the United States of 
America, has a floor space greater than the 
area of one of America's big farms. Indeed, 
the warehouse alone has a floor s])ace of over 

200.000 feet. Here, every thirty seconds of the 
working year a com])lete implement is turned 
out, more than a million plow share being 
made each season to e({uip plows already 
in use. The factory has 1,400 employes and 
every year uses 30,000 tons of steel and iron ; 

20.000 tons of coal and coke; 100 tons of 
emery; 90 tons of corundum wheels; 400 tons 
of oil and varnish ; 2,000, 000 feet of oak and ash 
lumber and 1,200,000 gallons of fuel oil. 
Besides these materials, many car loads of bolts, 
nuts, screws, rivets, paints, belting, sand ])aper, 
glue, etc., are used. 

jSince that day, a little more than eighty 
years ago, when John Deere hammered out his 
first steel plow, the brainiest men of AmVrica 
have set themselves to the task of inventing 
improved machinery for farm work. The 
development along these lines has been truly 
phenomenal. It almost seems that there is 
no limit to the possibilities of rdie appli(;{ition 
of machine power to agricultural work. The 
exigencies of t,he times have had a great 
deal to do with the activity in this res])ect. 
For instance, that portion of the United 
States from the Missouri River Westward 
was a pathless prairie, stretching on and on 
toward the setting sun in ceaseless plains 
for hundreds of miles, untracked by the feet 
of men, the haunt of buffaloes and the 
haven of the roving Red men, who had been 
driven from pillar to post by the encroaching 
white people. Practically every foot of this 


land was the richest agricultural soil and it 
was but a (question of time when it would be 
brought under cultivation by the constantly 
increasing flood of population. Plows had to 
be invented that would be strong enough to 
tear through the matted roots of the lush 
prairie grass that had held supreme sway for 
centuries, and upturn it. Moreover, the 
areas of the fields were so vast that the old-time 
walking plow, or even the plow drawn by two 
horses, would not suflice. It was necessary to 
evolve a riding plow that would turn up many 
furrows at once, drawn by two or more teams. 
The use of oxen for this work was out of the 
question — it took them too long a time to 
cover the ground. The steam plow of to-day 
was the natural product of these conditions. 
This mammoth implement has six, eight, ten, 
twelve or fourteen plows attached to one side 
and a powerful engine to the other, and opens 
up a dozen or more furrows at once. These 
great “ gang plows” are so cleverly designed 
that the shares can be adjusted to cut furrows, 
ofanydej)th. The de])th of the plowing can 
be regulated while the machinery is in motion. 
If the plow meets a large stone or other 
obstruction it automatically lifts up and glides 
over the object, ihns saving the machinery 
from damage. This is accomplished by long 
runners which have sufficient bearing on the 
ground to carry the frame over irregularities 
smdi as ridges, hummocks, ditches and the like, 
without throwing any of the plows out or 
causing them to “ di]> A plow of this 
character can be hitched to any trHction engine 
with the necessary power, no matter whether 
it be steam, gasoline, electric or oil, and it is 
capable of opening up as many as thirty-six 
acres of stony land in a day — plowing ground 
that would resist a walking or even a riding 
plow. Only two men are required to jnanage 
a plow of this description. 

The riding ]>low, liowever, has done much 
to lighten the labours of the farmers of the 
West. To-day it is unusual, anywhere in the 
progressive portions of America, to see a man 
walking behind a ])low guiding it with his 
hands. Instead, he sits comfortably on the plow, 
driving one, two, three or four horses, as 
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exigency may require. Indeed, these plows 
have reached such a high stage of perfection 
that a small boy can manage them. Plow 
shares are made for all kinds of work, such as 
plowing in stubble, turf and stubble, sandy 
laud, black land, prairie — in fact, it is hard to 
conceive of a soil for which a modern steel 
share is not specially designed ; and the riding 
plows are so constructed that the share may he 
readily removed and another one substituted, as 
changeof soil conditions may require. Moreover, 
bottoms cutting different widths can be used, 
the adjustment on the front farrow wheel 
bracket changing the cut and adapting the 
plow to bottoms of any size from ten to eighteen 
inches, a wrench being the only tool needed to 
change the adjustment. 

In the old days the farmers made their own 
harrows-they were called “ spike-tooth harrows.’’ 
Iron teeth, forged by the village blacksmith, 
were inserted in holes bored through a wooden 
frame. To-day a first class harrow is made 
of steel throughout. Some are reversible — that 
is to say, the teeth are so set that, if the horses 
are hitched to one end, they are perpendicular, 
while hitched to the other they are slanting. 
A harrow of this description may be used 
either for pulverizing or smoothing, and is 
especially suitable for cultivating wheat or other 
sowed crops after the seed has sprouted, its 
light construction permitting cul ti vation of crops 
of this sort without destroying an unnecessary 
number of plants. Most modern harrows have 
teeth that may be adjusted to any desired 
depth or set, so that any face or edge of them 
may be presented to the land. 

The disc harrow is the latest improvement 
of this implement, the operator riding in a seat 
provided for that purpose. This harrow, instead 
of being toothed, consists of a number of sharp 
steel discs, set side by side. Each disc is pro- 
vided with an oscillating scraper that keeps it 
constantly scoured clean and prevents clogging 
with mud or debris. These discs cut the clods 
and pulverize the soil. In one case the discs 
instead of being solid wheels of steel, are cut 
away in broad, deep notches, while a spading 
harrow, consisting of long, narrow, spade-like 
blades set ^in disc form, is capable of lifting 


and turning the soil to a depth of from four to 
six inches. 

Where wheat is the crop sown, the American 
farmer considers a good pulverizer and roller 
one of tjhe most necessary implements in his 
e(iuipmeiit, for he knows that if he goes over 
the land with this machine just after seeding 
or even after the grain is up, it will com-- 
press the soil so as to enable it to relain 
the moisture, thus ensuring a larger yield 
per acre. The heavy lugs or teeth are construct- 
ed in such a way that they leave the soil ; so it 
cannot blow away, as it is likely to do on an 
unrolled field. Some farmers favour a srnooth, 
solid roller while others prefer the toothed 
wheel one. A fifteen foot pulverizer weighs 
over 2,100 pounds and it is constructed with 
a heavy steel frame so that additional weight 
may be added, if necessary, in the shape of 
stones, bags of sand or other heavy substances 
piled on toj) of it. 

In order to [)rotect his wheat from smut, with 
which every farmer is familiar, the American 
agriculturist uses a “smut machine”, in which 
the seed grains are saturated with a solution of 
formaldehyde, which kills the smut spores and 
protects the crop. This machine not only permits 
each individual kernai to come in contact 
with the solution, and become thoroughly wet, 
but also skims out all smut balls, wild and tame 
oats and all foal seeds, thus cleaning the wheat; 
at the same time it disinfects it. 

The seed planter could not be dispensed 
with by the up-to-date farmer. Its use insures 
that every seed will be dropped in its proper 
})lace and at the. correct depth, something 
that could not be guaranteed without the use 
of automatic machinery. There are disc drills 
for sowing small seeds, seed droppers for plant- 
ing maize and potato ]danters, whose use is 
apparent from the name. In the latter implement 
the potatoes are planted at any re(]uired depth, 
a disc following, which properly covers them. 
The disc, in turn, is followed by a six-inch 
wheel which presses down the earth so as to 
make the seed sprout. 

On a modern farm, all the work of cultiva- 
tion is done by means of cultivators specially 
designed to suit the various crops* Small shares 
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are «o adjusted that they loosen up the ground 
right to the very roots of the plants, without 
injuring them, and also cover all the space 
between the rows so that not a weed is left 
alive. The American farmer knows t^iat if he 
does not carefully cultivate his crop, he can- 
not hope for success — and he knows for a cer- 
tainty that he could not accomplish this all- 
important task with a dull, short-handled hoe, 
such as the Indian agriculturist uses. In the 
eyes of the modern farm scientist, no problem 
of farming requires more skill and judgment 
or is of greater importance, than proper culti- 
vation. 

Now cultivation has four objects — pulverizing 
the soil, conserving moisture, making plant 
food available and eradicating weeds. The 
first step begins with proper plowing, which 
pulverizes the soil as much as possible. The 
harrow continues the work where the plow 
leaves off, and the cultivator does the rest. 
Soil which is uniformly firm is full of tiny, 
continuous pores which act as capillary tubes, 
bringing up the moisture to the surface where 
it is rapidly evaporated. Cultivation breaks 
up the capillary connection and thus saves and 
stores the moisture in the seed beds for the 
benefit of the crops. Heavy rains re-establish 
the capillary connection, so it is necessary to 
cultivate the field after each rainfall in order 
to produce a surface mulch of loose soil that 
will tend to prevent evaporation. * 

Proper cultivation causes chemical changes 
which render the plant food in the soil available 
for the growing crop. When the earth is 
stirred and pulverized, it changes insoluble 
mineral elements such as potassium, calcium 
and phosphorus to more soluble and available 
forms; while the air admitted into the soil 
renders the inactive nitrogen available as 
nitrates. The beneficial effects of decaying 
organic matter are also greatly increased by 
cultivation, since it brings every particle of 
soil in contact with a particle of fertilizing 
material. Cultivation also rids the ground of 
weeds, which rob the soil of fertility and lower 
the yield and quality of produce. 

For all these reasons the Western farmer 
believes that good tillage implements quickly 


pay for themselves, and he provides himself 
with the best the market affords. So delicate 
is the adjustment of these mechanical devices 
that where rows are irregularly planted, so 
that some plants are set farther out than others, 
the knives may be instantly adjusted so as to 
avoid plowing them out or covering them up, 
while the wheels may be made to vary from 
one inch to a foot or more in tread, thus 
making it possible to adapt the machine to a 
row of any ordinary width. A two-row culti- 
vator does the work of two men by cultivating 
two rows at the same time. Some cultivators 
have discs instead of plows or hoes, and special 
implements are available to handle maize, 
potatoes, tobacco, cotton, beans, cabbages, pea- 
nuts — in fact, any and every crop grown by the 
general or ‘‘ truck ” farmer. 

When it comes to harvesting the crop, 
modern farm ipachinery has been perfected 
almost to the limit of its possibilities. 
To-day, grain is cut and bound by the reaper 
and the bundles are bunched ready for the 
shocker, who is the only man who needs to ' 
touch the bundles with bis hands. Within 
the memory of man the old-fashioned method 
of reaping with the hook and cradle has given 
place to harvesting by machinery. The era of 
invention along this line began early in the 
nineteenth century, but nothing really 
practical wa.s developed until 18.31. Since 
then the evolution of the reaping machine 
has been steady and marked. The early 
models all employed practically the same prin- 
ciple that is used to-day — the reciprocating 
sickle, reel and platform, with the motive 
power furnished by oxen or horses hitched to 
the side and front, or behind. The grain was 
forced to the sickle by the reel where it was 
cut and dropped to the platform. As soon as 
enough grain had accumulated on the plat- 
form to form a gavel, it was removed by a 
man who walked alongside, or the bundles 
were raked off from behind instead of from the 
side. The first improvement of any worth was 
the provision of a seat for the man who raked 
the gavels off the platform, an automatic rak- 
ing device being added a few years later, thus 
enabling one man to drive and operate the 
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harvester. This was accoinplished by equip- 
ping the reel with a rake so that it swept the 
gravel ofif the platform with every revolution. 
Later the reel itself was arranged with rakes 
80 that every first, second and third rake of 
the reel would discharge a bundle. This 
principle is employed in the manufacture of 
the modern reaper in use to-day. 

In 1851, experiments began to be made 
with machines that would bind tlie bundles. 
The first binders were failures in that they 
were not self-binders in the truest sense of the 
word, for they merely elevated the grain to a 
platform where it was bound by two men. 
This type of machine was used until 1877, 
when it gave place to a harvester that automa- 
tically bound the sheaves with wire. Shortly 
after that, the wire-binder was superseded by 
the twine binder, which to-day is a marvel 
of simplicity and effectiveness, and which is 
universally used for gathering the grain harvest. 
There is practically no wood used in the 
manufacture of the modern harvesting ma- 
chine, it being constructed almost entirely of 
iron and steel. 

In connection with the reaping and binding 
machine it must be borne in mind that wheat 
is not the only crop automatically harvested. 
Machines have been designed to harvest the 
maize crop in a marvellous manner, materially 
reducing the labour and time required to do 
the work 

After being cut and bound by machinerj^ 
the grain is stacked into shocks and left to dry. 
Then it is taken in hand by a huge threshing 
machine which cuts off’ the heads, threshes out 
the grain, fans away all chaff and foreign sub- 
stances and pours it out in a continuous stream 
faster than a man can feed the sheaves to the 
snapping teeth. Indeed, the work of feeding 
the grain to the machine requires the most 
rapid work of an expert corps, and hundreds 
of bushels are threshed in a single day. Few 
farmers own their own steam threshers. 

A machine of this kind usually is owned as a 
business investment by some man or company, 
and it is moved from one farm to another 
during the harvest season, the farmers paying 
for its use during the time they require it. 


On the great ranches of Western America, 
where a single furrow runs for miles and 
hundreds of acres of grain must be cut in a 
single day, the owner of th** steam thresher 
also has a gang plow and a huge reaper and 
binder. He attaches his portable traction 
engine to thp.se in the proper season and plows 
the fields and harvests the croj) for the agricul- 
turists on contract, as well as threshing it. 

The hay crop calls for different machinery. 
When it is realized that the hay crop of America 
is estimated to be worth in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 1,54,78,79,352, it will be seen that 
it is necessary to handle it in a business-like 
manner. The hay is cut by the mower and 
binder, the later machine being used for cut- 
ting grains for hay alone or mixed sorghum, 
Kaffir corn and millet. In some cases, how- 
ever, these grains are cut with the mower. 
When the binder is used, the sheaves are 
loosely bound to prevent them from moulding 
beneath the band during the drying process. 
The tedder aud horse rake are used for curing 
the hay, while in .storing it the wagon, hay 
loader, hay-sweep or bull-rake, horse-fork, 
sling and stacker are pressed into service. 

The modern mower is so light running that 
a small boy can operate it. The knives are 
located at the side of the machine and may be 
automatically adjusted to the unevenness of 
the ground. The driver sits in his seat on the 
iron frame* work of the machine— you never hear 
of the American grass-cutter being bitten by 
venomous snakes, as is so often the case in India, 
for he is well out of their reach — and the knives 
cut a wide swath as the mower is driven forward. 
If the knives become dull, all that is neces- 
sary is to clamp a grinder to the mower wheel 
and the blades may be re-sharpened without 
any delay while the mower is in motion. This 
machine if followed by a good-sized rake which * 
gathers together two swaths at once and Jays 
two windrows together for convenience in load- 
ing. Other styles of rakes have a straight 
sweep, the teeth being seven or eight feet long 
and strong enough to carry a heavy load of hay 
over uneven ground. The horses walk behind 
the teeth, so the rake can be worked close up 
to fences, ditches and other obstruction. Thie 







style of rake is used in stacking the bay. The 
hay tedder stirs up the drying grass with 
forks, much as it would be done by hand with 
a pitchfork only with much less labour, permit- 
ting it to cure evenly. The forks are two or 
three-tined and are attached to a steel shaft, 
above wliicli the driver sits. 

The hay loader gathers up the hay from the 
swath or windrow. This machine is so construct- 
ed that it rakes down into the furrows and 
gathers U}) all the hay without picking up 
trash and sticks. With the loading machine 
one man can load a w'agon in a very few 
minutes, much quicker than he could with two 
helpers pitching the hay from the cock or wind- 
row. The stacker lifts the hay from the 
wagon and arrauge.s it in orderly stacks, a large 
load being elevated with comjiaratively little 
power. These machines stack the hay much 
better than it could be done by hand, since 
they build the center solid. When the out- 
side settles, it leaves the stack structure roof- 
shaped, so it will shed water. When stacked 
by hand the center usually is loose and settles 
more than the outside, leaving a cup-sha2)ed 
structure which holds water, resulting in the 
moulding of the hay, A machine of this kind 
is simple in construction although it is capable 
of raising a load of 1,000 pounds and building 
a stack twenty-six feet high, and can be operat- 
ed on an ordinary farm wagon. 

The progressive fanners of America believe 
in baling their hay, whether it is used at home 
or is sent to market to l)e sold. JBaled hay, 
when sold, always brings a higher price than 
loose hay and has the added advantage of being 
easier to store and requiring less space. There- 
fore a hay press forms part of the ei^uipment 
of a well-stocked farm. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, one of these machines will bale from 
three-quarters of a ton to a ton and a half an 
hour, or even more under favourable conditions. 
They are so simple that an experienced person 
is not required to operate them. So by the 
use of this inodeni machinery, haying has lost 
its terrors and no longer is a burdensome 
labour. The farmer mows the grass by horse- 
power, loads it on the rack with a hay loader, 
drives to the barn and delivers it to the hay mow 


with a hay fork or stacks it in the field with 
a sweep rake and a stacker. 

Maize annually puts overEs, 3,35,00,90,214 
in the pockets of the American agri- 
culturists and is the king crop of the United 
States. The maize crop must be handled in a 
scientific manner in order to work this immense 
income out of it. The methods of planting 
and cultivating it have already been described. 
The harvesting arrangements are equally 
perfect and labour-reducing. It is cut and 
bound in shocks by a maize binder. The ears are 
pulled from the stalks, husked and shelled by 
special machinery. The farmer grinds it into 
feed in his own feed grinder, while many have 
a small mill in which they grind their own« 
meal, just as it is required. 

One of the machines that helps the American 
agriculturist to make money is the manure 
spreader. The barn-yard manure in the United 
States is estimated to be worth, as a fertilizer, 
Rs. 7,05,80,00,000 annually. If this manure 
were to be incorrectly applied to the soil a 
large part of its fertilizing value would be lost. 
The progressive agriculturist does not pile up 
the manure in a heap in the barn-yard leaving 
it there until all its vitality has leached away. 
In.stead he keeps the manure spreader standing 
in a handy place and the fertilizer is forked 
right into it as soon as it is removed from the 
stable stalls or sheds. When the spreader is full 
horses are hitched to it and it is driven at 
once to the field, where the precious material 
is torn into shreds by sharp teeth and spread 
in an even layer, as thin or as thick as the 
operator may desire, over the ground, later 
to be plowed in. 

It is impossible to enumerate or describe the 
implements used in farming in America : they 
are so many and varied, and the types are 
legion. Suflice it to say, that there is practic- 
ally no agricultural operation to-day that 
absolutely requires to be done by hand. If 
the farmer does not own an engine to furnish 
power, he can fall back on the horses, or even 
oxen ; but he need not do the work himself if 
he has the money to purchase the proper 
machines — and the price is remarkably low so 
as to be within the reach of every one. 
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THE NEW LIFE IN HINDUISM ^ 

BY 

THE MAHARAJA OF DAUBHANGA. 


|L do not attempt at the present moment to 
give anything like an exhaustive exposition 
' of che Hindu religion. The sects of Hinduism 
can be branched under three separate headings 
called in Sanskrit : — 

“ II 

The first means “ I am His,” the second “ I am 
Thine,” and the thin! ‘‘ 1 am Thou.” The very 
beginning of our religion is the realisation that a 
man belongs to God and is safe in His keeping — 
“ 1 am His .” The second, “lam Thine,” is an ad- 
vance on the first thought, and betokens a more 
intimate personal relationshiji, and a living faith 
in the actual prcvsence of God in daily life. In 
the third and final form, the Hindu enters into 
a closer relationship with God, becoming one with 
Him — “ 1 am Thou.” 

In Hinduism nothing really exists but tlie one 
Universal Spirit, formulated in the three words 
“There is but one Being 

without a second ; ” whatever appears to exist 
separately from the Spirit is mere illusion. This 
is the true Veda. 

Starting from the Veda, Hinduism is all-em 
bracing and adapts itself to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Its ceremonial observance.s appeal 
to some ; others are attracted by its practical 
nature in regulating the allaiis of daily life ; the 
severely moral aspects appeal to many ; the 
devotional and imaginative .side has also its vota- 
ries ; and to others the philosophical and specula- 
tive side appeals in its full force. A similar idea 
is expressed in that sloka of the Srirnad Bhaga- 
vata : — 

q^TfiRill 

All the great religions have their own symbols. 
It is impossible for the neophyte to apprehend 
the Deity as pure spirit ; for the great mass of 
mankind He can only be realised by incarnations 

* From the Address to the “Convention of Religions 


and symbols, and hence in Hinduism the symbols 
are great and manifold, each representing some 
aspect or attribute of the Divine. This is called 
by many, who do not understand the inner signifi- 
cance of its meaning, ‘‘ idol worship.” But although 
the idol or symbol, according to Hinduism, is 
permeated by God, as every atom is in the whole 
universe, such worship is directed to the special 
aspect or attribute of the Divine Being which the 
idol or symbol is meant to represent. Ami just 
as pictures are necessary tc a pci son as long as 
he has not seen the objects that they portray, so 
these idols or symbols of the Divine attributes 
are needful to aid the worship of God by man, 
until in the course of time, by the development 
of his infuitivo faculties and the \infolding of a 
higher spiritual life, he will become less and less 
dependent on the visible symbol, and ultimately 
roach the final state of Sayujj/a and become 
merged in the Eternal Spirit. 

The subj^^ct of idol-worship is intimately con- 
nected with the question of Avataras. The 
supremo Immanent God has no form ; and yet it 
is a form that the devotee worships ns the “ idol.” 
The particular form that he gives to the image 
he worships is one in which he believes God to 
have manifested Himself. Nor is there anything 
incongruous in this idea of God’s manifestation. 
God 18 the ordainer of the world : every item of 
the world-process is under His guidance. — 

“ ” says 

the Brihadat atif/akd. And at the commence- 
ment of this process He sets going those forces 
which keep the phenomer.a of the Universe 
running along their appointed course ; but 
in course of time, owing to the multiplicity 
of conditions and diversity of potentialities 
bearing upon thorn, the world begins to show 
signs of dis<u’der and c-onfu-sion. He is, in fact, 
like the rna.ster mechanic who sets up a machine 
and starts it, leaving its parts to perform their 
respective* functions ; and just as he has, from 
time to time, to sot right any parls that may 
luuG got out of order .ind give fresh impetus and 
direction, vendend necessary by the conditions 
then prevailing, — so also in this most complicated 
machinery of tho Cosmos, when the Creator finds 
that the diverse energies rushirg forth in various 
directions would, if left to themselves, throw the 
whole fabric into inextricable confusion, He, in 
his limitless compassion, incarnates as an Avatara, 
to counteract the disruptive forces of mankind 
and strengthen and rehabilitate the laws condu- 
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cive to its welfare. This is what Sri Krishna has 
himself declared in the following verses: — 

ewrqjif^fw ft II 

“Wherever, 0 liharata! there is a slackening 
of Dharma (virtue) and corresponding rise of 
Adharma (vice), then I incarniito myself ; — for 
the saving of the good and the destroying of the 
evil and for the rehabilitating of JJhm'ina, I 
APPEAR AS AN INCARNATION from cycle 
to cycle.” 

In order to make Ilis aid most effective, He 
has to take some sort of a physical form ; and the 
form that He chooses for this purpose is the one 
that he finds most effective in the bringing about 
of the desired state of things. If the forces 
threatening disruption happen to belong to the 
region of water, He takes the form best suited to 
work in that element ; if these forces are of the 
the air, the form taken is one most effective in 
that region ; and so on. There is no limitation to 
His choice ; and there can be nothing intrinsi- 
cally high or low in the form He may choose to 
adopt as long as it serves the purpose of the 
Incarnation. To Him, all forma are the same. 
That is why His manifestations have been called 
Avataras,** crossing down, descending. By 
having recoui’se to this voluntary descent for the 
good of the world, the Supreme God, the fount of 
all that is good and noble, seta us the example of 
that self-sacrifice which stands at the root of all 
morality and ethics. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word or 
two about our caste system. And here I may 
say, parenthetically, that caste is no mono- 
poly of the Hindu communities. In every nation 
under Heaven, the caste system exists, although 
it may be cilled by different names in different 
countries. It has its uses, and like all things 
human, its abuses, but on the vdiolo it has wrought 
beneficently in our Hindu Social Order. The 
primary castes of Brahrnanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras were created, as the Purusha- Sukta 
tells us, to serve definite purposes of the body 
politic — the Brahmana to keep the religion intact, 
the Kshatriya to guard and to rule, the Vaisya 
to look after the economical and industrial inter- 
ests of the country, and tho Sudra to serve. All 
the other sub-divisions were evolved and deve- 


loped by social and industrial causes. Each caste 
has its own religious ceremonies and social rules, 
as well as its own customs regarding work, and 
food and marriage and funeral ceremonies and 
the like, but looked at broadly, it has been a 
great system of primary education for the people 
of the land. If education means the drawing 
forth of the potentialities of a boy and fitting him 
for taking his ordained place as a member of 
society, then the caste system has hitherto done 
this work in a way which no other plan yet con- 
trived has ever done. The mere teaching of a 
youth, a smattering of the three R’s and nothing 
else in a primary school, is little else than a mere 
mockery. Under the caste system the boys are 
initiated and educated almo.st from infancy into 
the family industry, trade, profession or handi- 
craft, and become adepts in their various lines of 
life almost before they know it. This unique 
system of education is one of the blessings of our 
caste arrangements. We know that a horse 
commands a high price in the market if it has a 
long pedigree behind it. Is it unreasonable to 
presume that a carpenter whose forefathers have 
followed the same trade for centuries will be a 
better carpenter than one who is new to the trade 
— all other advantages being equal. Caste doubtless 
has evolved some abuses. But no other nation can 
cast stones at us in this respect. 

The great books of our Hindu religion incul- 
cate all the human virtues which are embraced 
in love to God and to our fellowmen, loyalty to 
the Sovereign, to law and to the social order, 
with help to the helpless and the friendless of 
all classes. Everything relating to daily life is 
penetrated with the spirit of religion, and a 
kindly respect for the religions of all who belong 
to different cults. 

I am firmly convinced that the beginning of 
a new life is visible in Hinduism. We are all 
realising as we have never realised before, that 
if spiritual Hinduism is to have a chance of 
regene»’ating our people it must begin in family 
life by precept and example : it must be recog- 
nised in the teaching at our primary schools and 
colleges and univerttities, and the practice of the 
presence of God must be carried on in the daily 
life. We have already begun to sow the seeds of 
such a teaching by the institution of a great 
missionary enterprise throughout the length and 
breadth of the land which, it is to be hoped, will 
yield good results in the near future. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

T is but due to tli« liidusti i.il ConferiMice to 
say that it hns been doing very valuable 

work in its own sphoro All thtj Confer- 
ences which hcM their annual sessions in 
Christinas have tiieir own importance. Tiioy are 
different channels through which the public 
spirit and the energy of the people (biw, and 
these tributaries join and only go to swell the 
tide of the resuliant national progress. The 
Industrial Conference is a younger offspring of 
national enthusi.ism for the material hetterinent 
of the country. Though as a younger child it 
does not ei'joy any particular affection or 
favour, it is growing under certain advantages 
which !iro denird to its older sisters, d’he 
Industi 1 .1 Conferei ce becomes a common plat- 
form for people of all classes arnl creeds, and for 
the reprHsenrariv^s of the ruleis and the ruled 
alike. Ever} one feels the urgent necessity of 
industrial and economic improvement, and 
Government and people can co-operate in this 
work to the benefit of all. One would like to 
see the Industiial Conference better attended 
and p''ople taking mure practical interest in its 
work. If it receives more substantial support at 
the hands of the educated and the well-to-do classos 
it is quite capable of showing better results and 
turning out more useful work. Even as it is, 
the Conference is by no rnrans sterile. It is 
usually pi-esi.lcd over by gentlemen whose study 
of the economic and industrial pioblems of India 
fully entitles theui to that honour. 'Phe Presi- 
dential Addresses of the past Conferences are 
mines of useful knowledge and valuable hints. 

MR MUKERJI’S ADDRESS. 

The President of the Allahabad Conference being 
a successful nusiness man, was able, in his ad- 
dress, to throw out a number of practical hints 
on many p'Miits (<f commorci-d and industrial im- 
portance. Tie gave a timely warning against 
sending to foi'eign countries for purposes of ac- 
quiring scientific education, students thoroughly 
untrained and selected in a haphazard mariner, 
without being given opportunities, prior to being 
sent abroad, of obtaining sufficient technical 
24 


knowledge bore, so that they might ascertain for 
themselves, whether they have any liking for, or 
aptitude in, the particular line in which they are 
to become experts. He said : — 

It has happened that some of these \oung men, on 
returning to their country, have takcui up .111 altogether 
different profession from that, to learn which they were 
sent abroad, and the public inotiey expended on their 
training has therefore been wasted. If we are really 
serious in our desire to give an impetus to the develop- 
ment of our industries, we should press for the establish- 
ment, in some central part of India, of a wel]-e(|uipped 
Technical College, fitted with proper workshops and up- 
to-date laboratories. Students from the existing Teehni- 
cal Schools, now established in different parts of India 
should, if they so desire, after completing their course, 
bo admitted into the CentralTechnii'al College. This, 1 
do not think, would clash in any way with the Tata 
Institute, which, if I am not mistaken, is intended fop 
original reseureh. 

To provide such preliminary technical know- 
ledge in India we must, have a well equipped 
College in the country where students from 
Universities might get an opportunity of conti- 
nuing further their scientific edui'aiioii and obtain 
practical training. Mr. Mukerji therefore 
urged : — 

Apart from the doubtful result of sending our young 
untrained stiulrnts to foreign eoiintrics, as is now done, 
to aCM|uiro t(‘cliiiical knowledge, there are grave dangers 
at the present time, both personal and politic, in sending 
a large number of students abroad, selectod in a more or 
less haphazard fashion, and the Oovornment of India 
would, perhaps, be prepared seriously to consider this 
point, when deciding as to the necessity of establishing 
a well-equipped Technical College in India. This, gentle- 
men, is only a rough outline of the scheme. Details 
would have to be carefully worked out, if the general 
idea is approved. No private individual or association, 
1 am afraid, would be able to control or manage such a 
technical college, or to carry out the scheme in its en- 
tirety. The Conference should, therefore, as I have said 
before, represent the matter to the Government of India 
and press for the establishment, as early as possible, of a 
Central Technical College, on the same lines as those 
now established at Birmingham, Manchester. Leeds and 
other places. 

He next r\.fcrred to one of the chief difficulties 
that lies in the way of our indirntrial progress, viz., 
the supply of adequate capital and had a word 
or two to say about the forming of efficient and 
aucce.‘<sful joint stock companies. Demand is, by 
no n»eans, an unimportant factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth ami in these days of formidable 
foreign competition, it is difficult to find a market 
for our goods ui’lcss we have Protection in some 
form or other. Mr. Mukerji therefore exhorted 
his countrymen to continue “ constitutionally 
to agitate, until Government affords Protection, 
in some shap^ or other, to local manufactures.” 
His constructive proposal therefore is this ; — 
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I would suggest that the Government should be 
approached and asked to appoint a Joint Commission of 
officials and commercial men to discuss and decide in 
what particular form Protection would be most beneficial 
to India. This point should be definitely decided before 
we actually apply for any protective legislation. L think 
it is imperative on our leaders to give this question their 
first consideration and, if we are successful in securing a 
wise form of Protection, 1 am sure the country’s indus- 
trial development will receive a great impetus. 

He also pleaded for a change in the present 
attitude of Government towards the local pur- 
chase of stores, and showed how Indian con- 
cerns are treated in the matter of the supply of 
the requirements of State departments. He cited 
concrete instances in support of what he said, 
and laid down that ‘‘ nothing short of definite 
and fully authorised assurances of support, con- 
firmed, if nece8.sary, by legislative enactment, 
should satisfy us.” The next point of impor- 
tance in the addre.sa is about the employment of 
foreign capital for the development of indigenous 
industries. Mr. Mukerji, while exhorting his 
well-to-do countrymen to invest at least a pait of 
their earnings in industrial concerns, rightly 
pointed out how necessary it is for us to seek 
the co-operation of capital from abroad, espe- 
cially from England of course. Speaking of 
agricultural improvements and smaller indus- 
tries, he emphasised the urgent necessity of 
Government taking up tlie question of the spread 
of elementary education in right earnest. 

The only satisfactory solution seems to be the elemen- 
tary education of the ryots, to enable them to appreciate 
the advantages they would derive by adopting improved 
methods of agriculture, and by joining together in small 
groups to utilise the services and advice of the sfudents 
who graduate from the agricultural colleges. I am not 
an advocate of compulsory education at this stagti. This 
is impracticable for many reasons, but there is no doubt 
that without the extensive spread of primary education 
amongst the illiterate classes, both artisan and cultiva- 
tor, there is very little hope of any real improvement or 
advancement in either small industries or agriculture. 

His remarks in connection with light feeder 
railways and the Railway Board are eminently 
suggestive. From beginning to end the address 
is replete with practical hints which a man in 
the position of Mr. Mukerji alone is calculated to 
give. It makes instructive and refreshing reading. 

The Industrial Conference discusses a number of 
important suVqpcts and passes resolutions thereon. 
Sandwiched between the Congre.ss and the other 
Conferences, it is pressed for time and its pro- 
gramme has to be rushed through, Ic is, ro 
doubt, able to focus public opinion on the more 
urgent topics of industrial interest and to give 
expression to it in an authoritative manner. 
Beyond this, however, it cannot go. 


THE PAPERS. 

But the papers which are submitted to it, are the 
most valuable feature of the Industrial Conference. 
They go to form a highly instructive repository 
of information on the economic, the scientific, the 
technical and the commeicial aspects of the in- 
dustrial movement in India. They are written 
by experts and men deeply interested in their 
subjects and are thus calculated to teach and guide. 
The topics discussed in them range over a wide 
field. Tn this way a rich literature on the econo- 
mic and industrial development of India has been 
slowly growirtg up and ought to have a beneficial 
educative effect upon the educated portion of the 
population of this country. The large number 
.and variety of the papers indicate how the 
national mind is being turned to the more prac- 
tical ([uestions which coi eern the material pro- 
greH.s of this backward and spiritually inclined 
nation. More than thirty papers were contributed 
to the Allahabad Conference. It is not possible, 
within the space of one article, to give even brief 
summaries of all of them, We propose to pre- 
sent to our readers here bare outlines of about 
twenty of them that have been available to us.^ 
The papers to be presently summarised have not 
been selected on any system. Such of them have 
been taken up as come readily to hand. Whenever 
possible, the summaries will be given in the form 
of running quotations from the papers themselves, 
interspersed with a few remarks of our own, just 
as has been done with regard to Mr. Mukeiji’a 
address above. It is hoped that this kind of 
treatment will tiot fail to be sufficiently 
instructive. 


The Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Speeches. 
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SWADESHI : TRUE AND FALSE. 

Dr. A. K. Cocmaraswamy has made his reputa- 
tion as an enthusiastic and appreciative devotee of 
Indian Art. His paper is entitled “ Swadeshi : 
True and Felse,’’ and is a tirade against the .pre- 
sent industrial movement which seeks to plant in 
this ancient land mills and factories of the Euro- 
pean pattern to the neglect of the old and dying 
arts and crafts. He is right in condemning the 
vulgarizatian of our artistic sense and of our tastes, 
our unnecessr.ry apish imitation of European 
styles and fasiiions and our n^^glect of national 
arts and industries. But he has been carried 
away by his zeal for the old industrial arts of 
India into superlluoiis declamations against what 
is only the inevitable result of the contact of 
two difforent civilizations. Ho dots not make 
sufficient allowance for the innate human tendency 

The Swadeshi Movement. 
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to imitate, which is not a peculiar failing of 
the Indian people, and ignores altogether the 
economic, social, political and intellectual factuts 
which have brought about the degeneracy he de- 
plores. “ It was during the nineteenth century ”, 
says Dr. Ooomaraswamy, “ that our country became 
a dumping ground for all the vulgar superflui- 
ties of European overproduction and all that the 
Swadeshi movement of the twentieth century has 
dune is to provide us with many spurious imita- 
tions of these unlovely inutilities.” 

It could hardly have been otherwise, for behind the 
Swadeshi inoveiueiit there is no serious and consistent 
ideal. Its leaders have had but one thought before them 
--to save money. The movement has lacked almost total- 
ly in those constructive elements which* we meet within 
similar movements in other countries, such as Denmark 
or Ireland. Never have I seen in any Swadeshi litera- 
ture tho wish expressed to preserve Indian manufactures 
on account of their intrinsic excellence, or because the 
presence amongst us of these highly skilled craftsmen 
represented an important element in tho national culture, 
or because these eraftsmen still worked under conditions 
of life still infinitely superior, physically and spiritually, 
to those of the European factory-slaves. 

We, who think that we are educated and progressive, 
we, who attend ConforenceH and sit on Legislative Coun- 
cils, who are rulers of States, or earn more princely 
incomes in Courts of J^aw, we ourselves have despised and 
hated everything Indian, and it is by that hatred that we 
have destroyed our industries and degraded the status of 
our artisans. And when at last our pockets were touched 

then so far from realising what we had done, we set 
ourselves to form Swadeshi companies for making 
enamelled culT-links (with pansies on them), for dyeing 
yarn (with German dyes), or making uncomfortable 
furniture (for Anglo-Indian bungalows). We never 
thought that tho fault was in ourselves. We lived in 
caricatured English villas, and studied the latest fashion 
in collars and ties and sut on tho vorandhas of Collector’s 
bungalows and strove to preserve our respectability by 
listening to gramophone records of the London musio 
halls instead of listening to Indian singers— we learned to 
sit on chairs and eat with spoons and to adorn our walls 
with German oleographs and our floors with Brussels 
carpets: and then we thought to save our souls by taking 
shares in some Swadeshi company for making soap. 

I tell you that Swadeshi is none of these things : it is a 
way of looking at life. It is essentially sincerity. Seek 
first this, learn once more the (f?'t of living, and you 
will find that our ancient civilisation, industrial no less 
than spiritual, will re-arise from the ashes of our vulgar- 
ity and parasitism of to-day. 

Dr. CoomaraHvvainy objects to our using 
articles of European patterns and mocks at the 
cost of Indian models and fashions which, 
he seems to think, is responsible for the 
present industrial backwardness of the country. 
Our imitation of European mills and factories 
is degrading Indian manhood, and true Swadeshi 
should have attempted to preserve the status 
of our skilled artisans and village craftsmen^ 
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for the sake of the value to our country of 
men cts meit-. He helievis that “our dyet*, 
our hftnd-niadt* gold thread, our designs, our 
ways of dressing and building, our jewellery, 
our carpets and all that goes to make the 
daily environment of our lives are better than 
the things v/e iii'port from Euiope — more beauti- 
ful, more enduring, more vital iti n;sponse and 
more a parted our real hie.” The part plajed by 
the maiiufaclurers and capitalists in building up 
an industrial India, does not i-eseivo his apprecia- 
tion and he says that “ it »s hardly ntcessary for 
US to assist them in becoming millionaires by 
bringing to their aid the whole weight of Swade- 
shi sentimentality We car.tuit hut observe 
that J)r. Cooinaraswauj} a view is the view of a 
detaebtd enthu.^iMst. It i.s faiti.iily right but at 
best one-sided and limited. 

EDUCATION IN INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Professor Jogindranath Samaddar in his short 
piper on “Education in Indian Economics cm- 
phasises the urgent need of the spread of primary 
education as an indisj ei. sable <!ondition pielimin- 
ary to any advance in economic progress. He 
gives comparative figures to illustrate what the 
States are doing in (Jerniany, England, »Iap«n 
and America to spread elemental)’ education to 
the lowest strata of society. The education of the 
masses is the key to the economic development of 
this land. 

Two facts urc self-evident. First, the question of mass 
education which is ot uUl iinportanee to us— the 
Indians who arc lagging behind in the race of human 
civilisation, and, secondly, it is also a patent fact that 
our Government must increase its rate of cxpcndittirc on 
public education. Tins uill be cloHrly evident from 
the fact that in England every child of school- going age 
— this is a rule which holds good in Japan and, in fact, 
in all the civilised countries— is compulsorily required 
to attend a school. I he amount which the Government 
iiiEiighiiid is now spending is 11 iiiillioiis as contrasted 
with i}. millions which it used to spend years ago. 
Observe the contrast in India, hi) p. e. of our popula- 
tion is uneducated and do not attend s(diool but “in the 
quinquennium from l‘^8.')-8() to the State grant 

to education rose from ll’4 J Inkhs to IJl <> lakhs only, 

^>1 by less than 6 p.e., and this in spite of the fact that 
the amount for the latter year included State expenditure 

n education in Upper Burma which the former year did 

it.' 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Mr. R. R. Nabar ha.s an informing and in- 
structive paper on “ Our Joint Stock Companies.” 
It is an essay on the rise, naturo and working of 
such comp.Tnirs. The subject is treated in an 
elementary way, but in the present state of India 
when the joint stock principle is new to its 
people and when a number of joint stock com- 


panies are being started all around, the informa- 
tion and precautions given by Mr. Nabtir are 
calculated to prove extremely useful. Very few 
people understand the character and working of 
the companies and fioni motives of patiiOLism or 
of making money large numbers go in for shares 
which hiing in no return, nor return themselves 
safe to the pockets of the investors. Large con- 
cerns are impossible unless undertaken by joint 
stock companies but the ordinary shmeliolder 
must be cautious and conversant with the methods 
of the Companies Mi. Nabar gives a simple des- 
cription of tbe joint stnek machinery and puts the 
inexperienced hut well-meaning investor on his 
guard against the pitfalls in his path. The paper 
deserves a careful perusal. 

MODERN CO-OPERATION. 

Eijuully instructive is tlie paper contributed by 
Mr. C. Gopiil Meni.n, on “Modern (k)-opeiatimi.” 
lie traces the liistory of the movement from its very 
inception in the lilLios ol the l.ist century and 
gives “ a general description cf the principles 
of CO opeiative cicdit sucieM.s in foreign countries 
touching on tlie organization and working of those 
societies.” He next piocecds to give an account 
of the oiigiii and growth of the co-operative move- 
ment in India. 

Itistolielp the poor peasants in times of need that 
credit uiiioiis have been started in India. In Europe, tho 
credit unions have been the product of private initi- 
ative, whereas, in India, it is tlie work of Government 
as in several other nmttors. The enquiry and iiivesti* 
gations of Sir Frederic Nicholson as to tho feasibility 
of starting credit unions in this eouutry resulted in the 
oiiHi'tmrrt of the Co operative Ciedit Boeieties Act of 
11*04. Under this Act, Bocieties in India are divided and 
registtred into three classes, C’entral, Rural and Urban. 
Tho law provides that the liability of the rural societies 
shall n.s a rnh; be uidimited and those of urban limited. 
The number of Boeietics is rapidly increasing and the 
total number of ineinberf-hip has increased from ninety 
thousand in 1000-07 to one bundled and eighty-four 
thousand in 1008-00, the capital from twenty-three lakhs 
to eighty lakhs and the expenditure from twenty-nine 
lakhs to cighty-foiir lakhs. These are, no doubt, im- 
portant figures, which only go to substantiate tho opi- 
nion expressed by such an eminent authority as Mr. WolfI' 
that nowhere has co-operative banking taken suchadeep 
root BO quickly or made such progress in its earliest 
stage.s .as in India. This is not to be wondered at in the 
ease of a people who have for centuries built up com- 
munal organizations. 

The further progress nrul sneeess of the rural 
societies requires the establishment of Central 
Banks. This need is felt evi n in England and it 
is natural that it should be felt more urgently in 
this country. 

What is noeessary, therefore, to achieve suceess in 
tho movement is for the Government to afford ample 
facilities for its working. Reports of the existing sooie- 
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ties in the various districts in India show healthy signs 
with prospects of future development. Hut, for greater 
expansion, a plentiful working capital is essential and 
for this purpose central financing agencies are being es- 
tablished in the various Provinces in India. 

The growth of the movement in India, under 
the fostering care of (Jovern merit, during the 
last few years, is exceedingly encouraging. In 
the last year alone the total number of the 
societies was doubled and the number is fast 
increasing. There are great possibilities before 
the movement and ilisinterosted and patriotic 
men must come forv/ard to push on the work 
with the help and active co-operation of Govern- 
ment, which are already assined to us. 

Economic co-operation has supplied the modern world 
with its marvels. If we find that our world is inert, 
hard, mechanical or soulless, it is only because we do 
not find active and energetic men behind the machine. 
There wo have the motive power in the shape of millions 
of lives— lives of men, of women, and of children. Utilise 
this motive power in the form of co-oporativo ideal to 
this modern life of ours and it will no longer be a mere 
machine but a living force of which wo will ever be 
proud. Co-operativo ideal is great enough for a world 
created by economic co-operation. Discourage an elabo- 
rated private life— Simplicity in the home life leading to 
a rich, stately and noble public life, should he the basis 
of co-operative ideal, such was the dream of the wisest 
and best minds of ancient times. 

ECONOMIC INDL^. 

A few thoughts on econo r.ic Iiuh'n ” is the 
title of a paper written by Mr. Kuuj liehari 
Bullav. Tl;c writer h.is attempted to prove that 
India is growing rich, by quoting the figures of 
OUT imports of gold and silver, the increasing 
volume of tljo country's trade, its railways and 
irrigation, its gold standard and so forth. He 
describes how famine is ladng successfully re- 
sisted and thereby much ecoiiouiic loss prevented 
He then tn‘e.> to give us .an idea i*f the condi- 
tion of the agriculturists and the middle class 
in Bengal. Jt is curious to find Mr. Hullav, 
contra I y to the view vdiich 1ms now received 
general acceptance in this country, declaring that 
protraction is unsuitable to India. His argument 
is funny. Says he : — 

But Protection is unsuitable for India. Protection is 
economically unsound, Free Trade being nothing but 
application of the principle of division of labour in inter- 
national commerce. In European countries and America 
Protection is based on Nationalism. Hut India is a 
continent with different races and peoples with mutually 
conflicting interests, und nationalist school of political 
economy can have no place here. Further to some ex- 
tent, India is naturally protected on account of her dis- 
tance from the manufacturing countries and the cheap- 
ness of her labour. 


His general position may be found summed up 
in the following paragraph : — 

The poverty of the masses in India has its origin in 
remote pre- British days. Tiie quotation as regards the 
etfect of previous famines shows their helpless and re* 
sourceless condition in past times. The headway we 
have made is really within the last 25 or 50 years, i, 
from the opening of the Suez Canal and development 
of railways. This is really a very short period for a 
deeply conservative country like India. But already the 
signs of material progress are visible. The import of 
treasures shows that at .any rate the trading classes are 
growing richer. The rapid recovery from the severe 
famine of 1807 shows that resources of the land* owning 
agriculturists have increased and are increasing. “ The 
expanding revenue under excise, stamps and income-tax 
points also to the steady growth of general prosperity,” 
Only the classes which are failing to keep pace with this 
great economic evolution are suffering from a passing 
crisis. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 

In his paper Liititle.l : ‘‘ Lines of Indie ri In- 
dustrial Afivrtn(!e " (with snggpsl(‘d ()ptMiirig.s for 
new industries) Professor lladhakiunud Miikerji 
essiy.s to t.Fckle the pvohlcni how, before India 
is ripe for tlie growth of large industries with 
the gradual ilevelopinent of capital and intro- 
duction of machinery, we may, in the meanwhile, 
utilise our present icsourcos in capital and labour 
and hold our own in the period of transition. 
In answer to this question ho points out that 
“ there is always a place for small industries in 
the courso of industrial development, a place 
which can never be nbi lished but will always 
grow, simply because it cannot be filled by large 
industries.” He next proceeds to show how we 
should utiliz 5 our re.souices and turn to account 
our present productive forces so as to achieve 
the best po-.sihle lesults. For this purpose 
technicid skill will hjive to he diffused more 
generally am uig both the classes and the masses 
and our hereditary craftsmen organized in 
small factoi-ies or woi’kshops. A cl.'iss of enter- 
prising eiitrep7yneurs must be trained to take 
these small industries in hand and along with 
a sound system of technical education we must 
have also as a co-ordinate branch a system of 
commercial education that will turn out trained 
commercial agents, bankers, correspondents and 
the like.” As rt^gards the use of the available 
capital, Mr. Mukerji .says that : 

The small capitaliNt with a trained businoBS instinct 
iniiBt hit those things for production for which the 
demand is vei*y general and at the same time inelastic, 
and in producing ho will have to care not so much for 
ideal finish at the expense of quantity as for practical 
utility coupled with cheapness, 
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He then ^ives h list of Fome eighteen small 
industries which, he thinks, may be developed 
by the utilisation of our present resources. The 
whole pnper is thoroughly practical and very 
suggestive. 

A POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. M. B. Sant, tlie zealous Assistant Secretary 
to the Industrial Conference, gives in a small 
compass a sufficiently clear idea of the functions 
and the scope of a modern polytechnic and 
technical school. The Hon’ble Mr. ll. N. Miidhol- 
kar has been urging this question of technical 
education on the attention of (lovernment 
for some time past. Mr. Sunt has, in this 
paper, outlined a moderate scheme of a poly- 
technic instir ute and small technical schools as 
well. It is superfluous to say that the econo- 
mic progress of the country depends on the 
facilities we provide for technical edutration and 
it must be said with regret that so far the im- 
portance of this subject has not been adequately 
realized. Public funds and private munificence 
cannot be better directed than towards establish- 
ing technical schools and colleges. That is the 
need of the hour. And Mr. Sant briefly relates 
what it is essential and possible for us to do in 
that direction. 

Mr. Sant has also a paper on agricultural 
improvements, in which he offers a few sug- 
gestions on the subject. He believes that 
the present AgriculturHl Colleges, demoiistvatinn 
farms, have failed to a certain extent in 

carrying out the objects for which they have 
been started and suggfwts that for the atftain- 
ment of these ends, the agency of Oircle 
Inspectors of the Revenue Depirtment in 
Bombay and officials entrusted with similar 
functions in other Provirce.s, should be more 
extensively employed. They are in constant 
touch with the rayat and know best the needs and 
diffioulties of the farmers. They should advise and 
guide the agriculturists in the various field 
operations and in introducing various improve- 
ments therein. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

A number of the papers deal with the possi- 
bilities and prf»ce.«»Ras of certain industrie.s in 
India. Among these one is contiibuted by Mr. 
D. N. Nagarkatti of Bombay on “ Essential Oils.’* 
He gives every kind of informatioij about these 
oils, their nature, the methods of their extraction, 
their varieties and so fes th. What are essential 
oils, in the first place ? 


Essential Oils may therefore be called as the simple 
odours consisting of many distinct chemical bodies ex- 
tracted generally from vegetable products of a volatile 
nature, giving a decided smell, pleasing or otherwise. 
They can bo distilled without appreciable decomposition, 
are soluble in alcohol and all fixed oils of vegetable origin, 
and arc immiscible with water. 

Having set forth three different theories 
about their formation, ho describes all the seven 
methoils employed in separating them. The 
whole subject has been treated from the scienti- 
fic ns well as the practical point of view, and 
various interesting points in connection iheio- 
with are discussed. The chief centres where the 
manufacture of essential oils is carried on at 
present in India are enumerated and the possi- 
bilities of the industry indicated. The impor- 
tance of the study of the oils is emphasised in 
the following words : 

To a chemist, the siiidy of essential oils opens a book 
as yet unread; for the industrial chemist, the whole of 
the vegetable kingdom from which he can hope to sepa- 
rate unknown oils ; for the practical perfumer, an un- 
explored region of harmony of music of the odours. To 
the physicist, the study of os iontial oils will show that 
some hypothesis must yet be founded, on which he can 
hope to build up the laws by which diiforent odours act 
upon the human sensoriimi, in unison with its other 
faculties ; but the botanist and the physiologist have the 
grandest task to perform, that of interpreting the lan- 
guage of flowers and know from them the way in which 
the perfumes are manufactured in the Laboratories of 
Nature by the higher wisdom. 

INDIAN sugar industry. 

The indigenous Sugar Industry is in the most 
backward state and the imports of foreign sugar 
are now vkIiumI at more than ten crores of 
rupees every year. Attempts at improvement 
have so far in»*t with little success. Professor 
P. G. Shah of Lahore has, in his paper on the 
subject, tried to indicate the drawbacks which 
are responsible for the deplorable condition of 
the industry in India, and has suggested some 
improvements. The paper has been thus sum- 
marised : — 

The Sugar Industry of India has been a historical fact 
ill the past, and though threatened in the present, is not 
impossible to be revived in the near future. But there 
are various difficulties ; thus relative prices of gur and 
sugar are not very favourable for sugar manufacturer, 
unless he is a clever hand at finances and quick enough 
to take advantage of change in the prices : the methods 
of cane-growing are very backward, so also the methods 
of sugar refining are very wasteful and need to be 
considerably improved, so as to yield a maximum yield 
of sugar and to utilise to the utmost all the Witste pro- 
ducts. The future of the Indian Sugar Industry does 
not depend on the farmers or the capitalists, but will be 
worked out only by a sincere oo-operation between the 
expert agriculturist to'take care of the quality and the 
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quantity of tho crop, the Chemist and the Engineer to 
help the most eco nominal management of the Technical 
processes involved and tho able financier to take advan- 
tage of the rise and fall in prices of raw and refined 
sugar. And the failure of the recent sugar factories can 
be best attributed in a nutshell to the absence of this 
co-operation. If this co-operation is secured, the wast- 
ages in sugar manufacture amounting to 30 or 40 per 
cent, will bo saved, and by tho use of modern methods 
and machinery, with extensive and intensive cultivation, 
the sugar industry of India will be put on a sound 
basis, and will surely be able to keep at bay tho rapid 
inflow of foreign sugar, 

PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Another Indian industry, which is marking 
time if not recoding, is the Paper Industry. 
While our imports of foreign paper are slowly 
going up every year, the extension and develop- 
ment of indigenous paper mills have been practi- 
cally at a standstill for many years. Hut in 
his paper on “ Paper and Paper-pulp Industry 
in India,” Mr. William Raitt speaks very hope- 
fully of r.he future of that industry in this 
country. The growth of the wood-pulp industry in 
Europe and America has been extraordinarily rapid 
and led to the cheapening of paper. But the 
gradual exhaustion of forests threatens to dimi- 
nish the supply of cheap wood pulp and this is 
bound to create a serious situation. Though the 
potential supply of wood pulp throughout the 
world, will take long to be spent up, the price of 
paper must go up as the raw material 
will have to be procured from long distances and 
under disadvantageous circumstances. India 
need, however, have no fears on this head. Her 
forests and waste lands teem with fibrous mate- 
rials suifaVde for the manufacture of paper. All 
of them have not yet been fully investigated, 
but among those which may be regarded as satis- 
factory are the Himalayan spruce and fir, and 
as for the bamboo, it is calculated to become 
“ the leading staple and hold the position now 
occupied by wood pulp.” Mr. Raitt observes : — 

What can bo denote render this country, not onlj' 
independent of foreign importations, but to transform 
it into an exporter ? Let it be said at once that we need 
not trouble in the least about paper-making, - that is 
paper-making proper as distinct from pulp-making. The 
Indian paper trade has shown no want of enterprise in 
the past and the best proof of that is in the fact that it 
has now expanded up to the full economic limits of its 
present raw material supply. Provide now sources 
of that, and the paper-maker will do the rest. In suit- 
able localities erect pulping mills to reduce the local 
raw material to half-stuff, eliminating on the spot the 
60 per cent, of waste and reducing tho freight and 
handling charges in the proportion of 2^ to 1. Briefly 
and simply, in that lies the future of the Indian paper 
industry. 


And further: — 

I have thus briefly, and, I hope, plainly, outlined a 
possibility in industrial enterprise which even the 
most seasoned and preternaturally cautious capitalist 
must admit contains the chief elements of ultimate 
success. An assured local rnailcet of, say, 25,000 tons 
per annum, an equally assured export one of 40,000 tons, 
both of them continually expanding and the latter 
carrying with it what practically amounts to a bonus 
of Us. 20 per ton. A country producing not only the 
raw material in abundance, but which also prevides the 
important manufacturing factors of fuel, lime and 
cheap labour, requiring no imports except a compara- 
tively small amount of chemicals — In these, I venture 
to say, you have the foundations and essentials of 
success to a degree paralleled by few, if by any other, 
industries. 

W(30I) DISTILLATION. 

Mr. M. R. Bodas, of Bombay, has a paper on 
“ Wood Distillation. ” India is rich in natural 
resourcofi, but the wealth is lying hidden, un- 
discovered and iinexploitcd. ** Indian forest is 
still an unexplored region except for its timber, 
while mining is at present taken up only for 
foreign exploitation.” Mr. Boda.s gives details of 
one of these industries 'in It does not re- 

quire much capit.il or any elaborate and costly 
machinery. In the present economic condition 
of this country small and unambitious industries 
will be found more convoniept to large numbers 
of people than largo concerns : 

I intend here to give a few details about one of such 
industries that has hitherto attracted very few workers, 
but promises to open up unlimited possibilities if pro- 
perly organized. I refer to wood-distillation, including 
manufacture on a commercial scale of all the products 
obtainable by dry distillation of wood and other similar 
vegetable substances. Wood charcoal, acetic acid, 
limc-acotate, acetone, methylalcohol, wood-naphtha and 
tar are only some of the articles produced by wood- 
distillation that are largely used in various industries 
and consequently have a considerable demand in the 
market. \ll these products are obtainable from common 
jungle wood that is cither wasted away or at the most 
burnt for fuel. A cart-load of such fuel can bo had 
ordinarily in the jungle for 4 to 8 annas, and in many 
places it can be had merely for the cost of cutting and 
transport ; and yet the products when made marketable 
are worth hundreds and thousands of rupees. Nor is 
tho apparatus very costly or the process of manufacture 
so difficult as to bo beyond the capacity of ordinary 
workmen. With a little training and a small capital 
such as any man of average means can command, the 
industry can be started in the midst of a jungle. It is, 
in fact, essentially a forest industry, and given tho 
facilities for transport, it can bo most profitably carried 
on under the very trees of the forest. 

Mr. Bedrts speaks of the charcoal industry as 
having a great future before it. Charcoal is 
always utilized for many purposes and new uses 
are now discovered every day. Tho other pro- 
ducts of wood distillation are similarly finding 
extending uses. Nature is bountiful to us but 
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we have to labour auJ learn to appreciate her 
gifts and turn tbom to o»ir profit. 

TOYS AND GAMES. 

Why should Toys and Game requisites have to 
be imported from outside ? Indian arti.sana do not 
lack skill and taste and have been producing, 
for centurie.s, articles which are the delight of 
children and instruments of recreation for the 
grown-up people. At fairs, in the b iz tars and 
in temples all over the country, toys of indige- 
nous make are sold every day in tlieir tbousands. 
There is appreciation and demand for them. In 
1909-10, we inported Rs. Si lakhs worth of 
toys and requisites for games. The growing popu- 
larity of English games like cricket, tenni.s, 
football, tkc., as of tho fine, cheap and clevor toys 
manufactured in Germany, is mainly responsible 
for this. Our Indian -made toys are what they 
were a hundred years ago. The present demand 
is, however, for mechanicnl and .skilful plaything.s 
such as tiny motors, engines, steamers, at»d variotis 
other contrivanc'^s, neither elaborate nor cost- 
ly. It most he some tiT»\e before we can 
manufacture our own tennis balls and shuttle- 
cocks, our rackets and cricket bats, but 
we can certainly manufacture our chil- 
dren’s toys. And even in the case of the for- 
mer, the Punjab has shown what can be done. 
Other provinces have to follow up and a great 
industry may ho built up. Sirdar Madhaor.ao 
Vinayak Kibe Saheb of Indore has, in his paper 
on “The Production and Import of Toys and Games 
in India drawn attention to this subject and 
he shows that there is no reason why wo shonld 
not be able to manufacture our toys and game 
requisites. 

SALESMANSHIP. 

Practical salesmanship plays no inconsiderable 
part in the growth of commerce and industries, 
and Mr. C. Gopal Monon gives a few hints on the 
subject. He thus defines salesmanship : 

I consider that true salesmarsliip is the art of ex- 
hibiting a reasonable profit in the sale of tho com- 
modity one sells. Salesman.ship may, therefore, bo de- 
fined as the ability of the seller to persuade dealers to 
purohase goods to his profit ; in other words, briefiy 
defined, it is the sale of goods for profit. It is also 
the power which enables us to make others think as 
we think, believe, hs wo believe, the power to 
create a desire for things where such desire did not 
previously exist Ho must possess a combination of 
ualities, mental, moral, spiritual and physical— the in- 
uence of which will have to bo brought to bear upon 
ipen whom he interviews with a view to making them 
purchase his goods at a profit. 

Backward as this country is in the matter of 
her industries as in many other things, we are 


handicapped by our inability properly to advertise 
our goods. There are many qualities which a 
salesman must cultivate. Salesmanship is an art 
which has to be spooijilly learnt. 

A salesman should bo polite, but instances arc not 
wanting when you have to assuino an air of superiority 
towards your clients without your losing the power of 
absolute self-control. Scientific salesmen is a good studeut 
of human nature. While trying to canvass a prospec- 
tive business, one has to see whether the occasion is 
favourable, or inopporcuno for pressing for business; 
if the occasion is unfavourable, ho must retire diplomati- 
cJilly, leaving the way open for a future engagement. 
Ihisiness which has often lost could have been easily 
secured, if a little more thought had been bestowed upon 
tho prohiem, 

THE PROBLEM OF ILLUMINANTS. 

In view of the extraordinary developments 
which have taken place in Metliods of Illumination 
within recent year.s, Dr. Alfred Hay, of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, tnkes a brief 
review of the who!** subj^’ct and of the present 
position t‘f tho piohlom. He diviiles artificial 
illuminants into two classes 

(1) those in which a high temperature is obtained by 
the combustion of a suitable fuel, and (2) tlioso in whicdi 
a suitable body is rendered ineandcsccnt by the ex- 
penditure of energy within its substance. The distinc- 
tion between these two classes is a fundamontnl one. In 
class ( 1) the’eost of light production is mainly dcterniined 
by tho cost of the fuel employed ; while in class (2) tho 
cost is very largolv that of the energy consumed in main- 
taining incandescence, 

He goes on to di.sctuss the peculiar features of 
these two classes of illuminants ani shows where 
we stand to-day with respect to them. He con- 
cludes his paper thus: — 

A consideration of tho history of the two most impor- 
tant classes of illuminants those depending on gas and 
electricity rc‘<pectively - shows that enormous advances 
have talcon place in their ofTicieney since the introduc- 
tion of tho earliest representatives of oaeh class. It 
would be idle to suppose that finality in this respect lias 
been reached, and that further improvements are unlike- 
ly to take place in tho future, although it may be ex- 
tremely difficult to attempt any forecast of tho linos along 
which future developments are likely to proceed. One 
thing wo are certain of —namely, that as regards effici- 
ency, even the best of our modern illuminants fall far 
short of tho ideal to he aimed at, and that there is still 
plenty of room for improvement. Tho study of lumi- 
nous sources and the methods of using them to the best 
advantage,— especially tho latter, is of comparatively 
recent growth. The i)robIem of providing satisfactory 
illumination is by no means a simple one, for taken in its 
entirety, it involves the consideration of many obscure 
physiological effects as well as of purely physical 
facts. That tho various difficulties arising in connec- 
tion with the problem of illumination are fully reco ^ liscd 
and the itnportaiiee of their satisfactory solution to 
modern civilization realised is clearly shown by the 
foundation in both England and the United Sta'os of 
Societies of Illuminating Engineers, In view of thj 
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extreme activity now prevailing in thia field, it is not too 
much to hope that the next decade will witness many 
further striking improvements in our methods of 
illumination. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

It is well known that Christian Missions in 
India have been making serious efturts to teach 
various small crafts and industries to pupils under 
their control. The American Marathi Mission at 
Ahmednagar has been taking special pains and in- 
curring expenditure to give practical training to 
the boys in its schools, so that they may be able to 
lead independent and respect:ible lives and to eurn 
a decent income for themselves. Rev. H. Fair- 
bank, Principal, Sir D, M Petit, Inliistrial 
School, Ahmednagar, traces, in his piper, the 
history of the movement showing how the necessity 
of undertaking industrial education was first felt, 
what difiicultiMS have had to he faced arul how they 
have been overcome. Ke then turns to the 
actual carrying out of the work and speaks of the 
different trades taught at Ahmednagar and the 
success that has attended the efforts. Kven agri- 
cultural training has not been neglected. Rev. 
Fairbank writes hopefully of the future and the 
example of the American Marathi Mission at 
Ahmednagar deserves to bo followed elsewhere. 

COW-KEEPING. 

Agriculture, by far the largest of the existing 
indigenous industries, has devoted to it a number 
of interesting papers. Mr. A. P. Cho.sh of the 
Commercial Intelligence Department, Calcutta, 
has a small and practically instructive paper on 
“ Cow-keeping in Bengal.” The three chief 
things he emphasises in the tending of cows arc : 
(1) Housing, (2) Feeding, and (3) Breeding. On 
each of these, practical directions are given, which 
may be of use to the cultivator as well as the 
general public. Mr. Ghosh calculates the average 
monthly cost of keeping a cow at R.s. G and the 
total net income from one cow at Rs. 4 As. 4. 'J’he 
latter is estimated fairly to support a member of 
a poor family. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON IN SIND. 

The experiment of the cultivation of Egyptian 
cotton in Sind wis watched with great interest and 
there is a general impression that it ha.s failed. It 
was therefore necessary to have some reliable infor- 
mation in connection with the experiment. Mr. 
Q. S. Henderson, Deputy Director of Agriculture 
in Sind, has fiirnisheid the required infoimation in 
his paper ontitlod : “ Long stapled cotton in Sind.” 
The history of the experiment may be traced back 
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to 1852 when Sir Barde Frere appointed an 
American cotton planter to superintend cotton ex- 
periments in Sind. It was not however till 1904 
that tho attempts at improving cotton cultivation 
in that province were entrusted to persons who 
had actual experience of the work in Egypt. In 
that year, Mr. Fletcher, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay, got permission to start experi- 
mental work at Dhoro Naro in Thar and Parkar 
District. 

In 1907 and 1008 about 0,000 acres were under culti- 
vation each year but several untoward circumstances 
were against the success of tho cultivation. In 1907, 
bolhvorin attanked tho cotton badly and, in 1908, the 
water supply was laic. A system of auctions were ins- 
tituted by Mr. Chatfiold, tho Colonization Officer, Jamrao 
Canal, and those were widely advertised. A number of 
buyers wore attracted and good prices were obtained — 
up to Rh. 11 per niaund of HI lbs. seed cotton for Abassi. 
Mit-Afifi variety which hasa slight Khaki tinge produced 
less. In 1908, however, tho auctions wore a complete 
failure and the cotton of that year had to be disposed of 
privately to a Bombay firm at a reduced rate. This was 
the last year of Egyptian cotton cultivation on the 
.lamrao as in 1909 there was a complete failure of water 
in the canal in early kharif and in tlie present year 1910 
it was decided to remodel part of tho .Jamrao Canal in 
1911. Bo in 1912 the field will be again clear for renew- 
ed efforts in growing Egyptian cotton and with the 
advantage of much experience gained from the preced- 
ing yoars’ trials. 

IJriefiy then it is proposed that after harvest the cotton 
should be gathered in a few conveniently selected 
sub-depAts. Only clean cotton would be accepted and 
one uniform grade of Mit*Afili would be produced. The 
British Cotton Growing Association might be asked to 
step in at this stage and clean, gin and export and sell 
tho cotton, or Government by moans of tho existing 
Agricultural Department might buy the crop outright, 
export and sell it for a few years to see if local firms 
will not then take it up. Tho first is by far the simpler 
and if a good area of say 10,000 acres Afifi could be 
guaranteed it would bo worth their trouble to send an 
experienced agent to take over the cotton at Mirpur- 
khas to clean, gin, bale and export it. Arrangements 
could be made to got half tho value paid to the cultivators 
on delivery at tho sub-depAts, the remainder after selling 
at Liverpool. 

From the above a sufficiently clear idea will be 
obtained of the present position and the prospects 
of long stapled cottons in Sind. 

DAIRYING IN INDIA. 

Rao B«hob G. K. Kelkar, of the Agricultural 
College, Poona, deals with the “ Possibilities of 
improved methods of Dairying in India.” The 
adulteration of milk is the constant cause of 
complaint in the large cities. Professional milk- 
men, with an eye to business, are careless about 
the methods of feeding the milch cattle, and of 
tending, housing and breeding them. The milk 
is, as a rule, adulterated with water. Xbw 
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decreases the nutritive value of the milk and 
proves a fruitful source of a number of diseases 
which are specially fatal to children. Civil and 
military dairies in India are conducted on up- 
to-date methods and dairying has become a regu- 
lar industry in Western countries. We in India 
are behind hand in this matter and enterprising 
and intolligerit men from among us ought to start 
such !»n industry in this country. It will be a 
boon bo thousarnls of people who .are willing tc 
pay mf>re for clean and nutritious milk. The 
followitjg analysis will clearlv sliow the percen- 
tage of adulteration in the Poona milk supply:-— 


Milk Source. Total solids. 

Fat. 

Probable 

lbs. per 

rupee. o/o 

o/o 

. o/o 

percentage 
of adulterat- 

10 Cows 1 Civil 

[ 3 00 

J-.^)0 

ed water, 
o/o 

10 Buffaloes 1 Dairy 



Pure milk 

11 City supply 

()«t 

2S1 

42 

16 ’ « 

0-41 

‘I.*)", 


16 

(1-21 

;h)1 

f8 

16 

(K)l 

2-06 

16 

lb 

3'^X} 

0*8{) 

67 


It is thoreforo quite clear from the above figures that 
adulteration is going on to a very great extent and in 
some cases the amount of water added is extremely 
large It is no wonder that under the.so conditions evil 
results follow. Children only get onc-third of the 
nourishment they are expected to receive and the 
result is the large infantine mortality. 

Kao Sahob Kelkar shows how and where 
dairies may be started in India af»d gives details 
of how they may bo worked. 

AOKICULTCHE IN BENGAL. 

I 

Agriculture in Brmgal ” forms tho subject 
of a paper contributed by Mr. Ahina.sh Chandra 
Das, of Bankura. lie traces the history of 
agricultiiro from the time ')f the Vedas : — 

We, therefore, find the Arvan.s, in the first stages of 
civilisation to be nomadic. The second step towards 
civilisation was the adoption of tho art, of agri<‘iilture, 
and settling down in places in well-organised communi- 
ties. When Pcaeo and Plenty reigned in tho homes 
and tho communities, people found time and inclination 
to devote their attention to arts, industries and the 
doxelopment of social, political and religious insUtutioris. 
In this way, tlie ancient Aryans mado rapid strides to- 
vards progress. Cattle-keeping and agriculture might 
therefore he said to have formed, as it were, the very 
basis of ancient Aryan civilisation. 

But a time came when agriculture came to be 
looked upon as a low and unclean occup.ation 
and marked a turning point in the economic 
history of this country. Mr. Das then dis- 
cusses the subject with special reference to 
Bengal and exhorts mediocre middle class young- 


men to take to sgriculbure. Waste lands may 
be reclaimed to the immense benefit of the 
country. He devotes a few pages of his paper to 
empha.sising the urgent need of agricultural and 
scientific education. He has then a few sug- 
gestions to make to middle class young men as to 
how tliey may become gentlemen farmers. The 
paper concludes with a referencte to tho financial 
aspect of the .siibje(*t. Tlte following paragraph 
deserves to be (quoted : — 

I would, therefore, strongly urge our young men to 
turn their attention to the art of agriculture, and equip 
themselves with a suitablo Hcicntific training for success- 
ful agrieiiltiiral work. Let them set up as gentlemen 
farmers, and make tho land yield a wealth of crops, 
which is far superior to ordinary wealth consisting of 
gold and silver. Let them earn an honest livelihood, 
and Icsd a life of independence, comparative ease and 
happiness by tilling tho soil for crops, by keeping and 
breeding cattle, by d.airy farming, by rearing up forests 
for fuel and wood on the dry uplands, by gardening and 
fruit-farming, and by a variety of ways. Let them turn 
to the naked land, the mother of us all, for succour and 
Kustenance which they are sure to get in abundance, and 
by h(‘autifying her person with a wealth of useful vege- 
tation, he tho true sons of the Motherland. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY IN INDIA, 

Mr. Clu)tiibh!ii U. Patel, of Barodu, contri- 
butes a paper ot» “ Economic Entomology in 
India.” He thus definCvS Entomology : — 

The term “ Rntoinology ” signifies tho seioneo which 
deals with insects. Economic Entomology is a branch 
of this seieiiee which deals with its practical application. 
Mr. Lefroy dellm^s it as an endeavour to control all 
insect activities that affect tho welfare of man either 
beneficially or harmfully ; it is an applied science, an 
adaptation of pure Entomology to tho needs of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 

Insects aUcct us in a number of different 
ways. 

1. They cause damage to growing plants. 

2. They cause damage to stored products, 

3. They cause damage to domestic animals. 

•1. They transmit diseases toman. 

They assist Agriculture. 

6. They yield useful products. 

Such being the case, the most important ob- 
ject for us is about rim ways nnd means whereby 
the damatro done by io.sects tn crops may be 
reduced and the com.nerciiilly valuable products 
derived from thfun may be incre ased. This is the 
primary aim of economic entomob^gy. Mr. Patel 
proceeds to supply ua with .some general features of 
the life of an insect, which would serve aP a guide 
to the study of the above subject. A general know- 
ledge being obtained, the next step is to promul- 
gate it among the cultivators. This may be done 
in the following ways : — 
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1. Demonstration of tho methods of dealing with 
crop pests, eoraparing the result with non-treated area. 

2. Competition prizes fur tho best work done in 
fighting out a particular pest. 

3. Enoouragcinent to those who exert themselves in 
combating tho pests according to diiections. 

4. Exhibition of magic lantern slides dealing with 
the life histories of insects in villages. 

ERF SILK. 

The commercial possibilities of Eri silk are 
discusscil by Mr. C. C. Ghosh in his paper on that 
subject. lie explains tho varifius kinds of silk 
and the ways in which they are obtaineil. 

Eri silk like all other kinds of natural silk is the 
product of an insect. As tho worms which produce 
mulberry silk or tho silk of commerce, feed upon the 
leaves of mulberry plants, so tho worms which produce 
Eri silk feed upon the leaves of castor plants. Tho silk 
produced by them is called after the vernacular natno 
of the plant, via., Eri, Arundi or Endi silk. It has been 
produced practically only in Assam from very ancient 
times and is therefore comnionly known as Assam Silk. 

Eri cloth is produced in Assam for certniii 
purposes in ways prevalent for centuries. With 
more skill employed iu its production and with 
all its peculiar natural (qualities Eri silk promises 
to come into use for various purposos It is 
suited pre-eminently fora, Iiome or cottage indus- 
try and is within the means of even the poor man. 
Mr. Ghosh brieily describes the conditions under 
which the industry is carried on in Assam, tho 
early attempts at prodmung Eri cocoons on a com- 
mercial scale and tho experiuients at I*usa an<l 
their result. It is an industry for which there 
are excellent facilities in India, and yet wc im- 
port silk g(H)ds from other countries in enormous 
quantities. Latterly, Japan has inado wonderful 
progress in sericulture. Tho State there takes 
special interest in the developmeait of the indus- 
try ami tho people themselves make comsidoiahle 
tforts. 

At the present time what is specially wanted in India 
is organisation among roarers, reelers and weavers, i. r., 
among all engaged in tho ditt’erent branches of the 
industry. All should try to improve the means and 
methods of production; scrieiiltural knowledge should 
be spread. In the absence of intelligent combination 
among the illiterate rearers, reelers and weavers, there 
is enough scope for work for educated men who can 
command some capital, who ean study the progress of 
the industry of other countries and who ean imitate 
and introduce better and improved methods. In their 
efforts the Government can be reasonably expected to 
help them. In fact, the Government has always taken 
and still takes a great interest in tho silk industry of tho 
country. 

IRRIGATION BY PUMPING. 

Mr. Alfred Ohatherton, of Madras, gives us a 
clear idea of the progress made in the Presidency 
in irrigation by pumping, He has brought the 


subject before the Industrial Conference on two 
previous occasions and he now traces rhe 
further advance made and fiuggfi.^ts the direiitions 
in which progress on the engineering side of the 
question is likely to facilitate extensioris. He 
give.s tabular statements showing the number of 
oil engine pumping plants erected since 1902- 03 
which comes to 246. The paper concludes 
thus : — 

It will be obvious from these brief notes that in no 
direction does finality appear to have been reached. 
In tho beginning, when tho work was first started the 
prospects of attaining any marked degree of bupcohs 
were by no means assured. Now, it is certain that the 
nsi* of mophanical methods of lifting water will year 
by year extend, and at no distant date, wo shall have 
thousands of meeiianically driven water lifts at work, in 
every direction, progress has been made. It is now’ 
possible to obtain mutdi better appliances than was the 
ease five years ago. Then, we wore not certain that 
underground water could be obtained in suffieiont 
volume in any great number of cases ; now, wo know that 
over large areas and in many places it is well worth while 
to instal mechanical arrangements to lilt water Pro- 
gress has been much greater than was anticipated owing 
to the rise in value of agricultural products and the 
largo profits that have conHe([uently been made by the 
land-owning olassos. This has, at tho same time, in- 
creased the cost of cattle labour and compelled the 
intelligent land-owners to turn to engines and pumps as 
a means of reducing tho expense of lifting w ater and at 
tho banie time of bringing a larger area of dry land 
under wet cultivation. Each advance prepares the way 
for further improvements and indicates that the efTorts 
now being made will in time be productive of great 
results. 

LABOUR PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

Tho wiiter of thi.s {ii ticlo has a paper on 
“ Tbo labour problem in Jndi.i.” Labour in 
India lias latterly become scaico and costly, and 
its condition is allccting the indigenous indus- 
tries in vai ious ways. Dillerent causes have boon 
aS 8 igm 3 d fur the high level of wages of all 
species of Isibour in the country. 

SOARGITY AND COSTLINESS OF LABOUR. 

Tlie first is the high prices of food stufis. The 
second is the depopulation caused by plague. The 
tbinl is tbo extension of industrial enterprize. 
Three points to be noted in connection with Indian 
labour are its (1 ) scarcity, (2) tho high wages 
demanded, (3) its ineflicioncy. Labour is b( 3 - 
corning more mobile and independent but its 
efficiency is not growing. This latter is a 
serious factor in the situation. 

An attempt has been made, in this paper, to indicate 
briefly what is tho position of our industries, so far as 
labour is eoneorned, to show what are our drawbacks 
and indicate tho ways in which some improvements may 
be made. The days are gone by when labour as a factor 
in production was not a subject of anxiety. In these 
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dl^s of keen competition, and an economic upheaval all 
over the world, everything that is concerned in industrial 
progress, capital, enterprise, scientific knowledge, and 
efficient labour, requires close attention. Tho subject of 
labour docs not appear to have received the important 
consideration it deserves. But the higher rates of 
wages, the scarcity in the supply of skilled and unskilled 
labour, and the new social and economic changes, that 
are coming over tho country, are slowly revealing the 
seriousness of the problem. The labour troubles and the 
general labour movements in tho Western countries 
also are calculated to make us think over the subject. 
This paper is no more than an humble attempt to state 
the case of Indian labour and invito attention to tho 
question. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN INDIA.^ 

BY 

MR. E. W. FKITCHLEY F.K.i.B.A., F.RG.S. 

o 

0 one who has studied the history of the 
liquor problem in India, can avoid the 
conclusion that the drinking habit is 
increasing to an appalling extent. 

The President of the Bombay Mill Owners* 
Association stated before a meeting of that 
Association : 

During the recent enquiry of the “ Liquor Commit* 
tee,” which held its sittings in Bombay, it was brought 
out in evidence that the mill hands spent more money 
in liquor than on food or clothes. It is possible that if 
liquor shops in the mill districts were reduced, it might 
have effect on the sales and consumption of liquor 

If the mill hands are cured of the vice of 

drinking they would naturally spend their money on tliu 
education of their children. ^ 

“The Times of India” in reviewing the above 
address remarked : 

No less necessary is it jealously to watch the facilities 
for obtaining liquor, and to encourage the multiplica- 
tion of recreation grounds, so that the operative shall 
have some counter-attraction to the grog-shop. 

It is also well known to many that some of the 
flower of India’s youth and nobility have been 
sent to premature graves through the deadly 
efiects of alcohol. 

History informs us that the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, in his report to the Supreme 
Government in 1820 stated : “ Abkari did not 
yield above Rs. 10,000 under the Peshwas. The 
use of spirituous liquor was forbidden in Poona and 
discouraged everywhere else.” He added : “Drunk- 
enness is almost unknown in theMahratta country. 
This arises from the discouragement to the sale of 

^ From the Address to “ The All-India Temperance 
Conference.” 


spirituous liquet s, and as the revenue from that 
source is insignificant, we would probably do well 
to prohibit it altogether.” It is a matter of regret 
that this suggestion was not adopted. 

We are further told in a Commissioner’s report 
on Poona, dated 1822 : “The Collector is of 
opinion that not half a dozen quarrels in the 
course of a year originate in intoxication.” 

How do matters stand in the present day ? In 
Poona City and Cantonment alone we find a 
consumption of about 130,000 gallons, and more 
cases are brought before the Courts in a day as the 
result of liquor than were formerly brought in a 
year, and this too, in spite of the greater civiliza- 
tion, enlightenment, and police protection which 
are now enjoyed. The present Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Bombay recently stated 
in an article to one of tho local magazines : 
“That there is room for temperance work in 
Bombay is proved by the fact that on an average 
about 3,300 perooos every year — or more 
than 270 every mouth — are arrested and brought 
before the Magistrates on charges of being drunk 
and disorderly.” It is generally admitted that the 
labouring classes such as mill hands and factory 
operatives, are, ia ever-increasing numbers, being 
drawn into the meshes of drunkenness and the 
depravity resulting from it, which doubtless 
accounts in a great measure for the above Police 
Court records. 

Now as to the middle classes such as clerks and 
office employees. We find that the President of 
the Bembuy Municipal Corporation in a letter 
addressed to the Bombay Government, at the 
request of the Municipality, remarks : — 

The Fort Ward (that is the section of the City whore 
most of tho offices are looated) has only 19 shops, and 
yet shows tho largest consumption. It is surprising 
to observe that while the average of the total per shop 
is only 1866 gallons per year, this Ward shows a sale 
of 2618 gallons per shop or 40 per cunt. more. Another 
surprising fact is that within a radius of not even an 
eighth of a mile (i. e,y only 220 yards) there are five shopa. 

It might be argued by tho Excise authorities 
that a large number of people congregate to this 
district for business during certain hours of the 
day. Is it right however that special facilities 
for acquiring a bad habit should be placed in 
their way ? 

These are some of the conditions in Bombay 
alone. 1 have no doubt that other large cities in 
India present as undesirable a state of things, and 
we are justified in this conclusion by a considera* 
tion of the Revenue returns, which are as 
follow : — 
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1874 

. ... 

... £ 1,561,000 

1884 

. 

... „ 2,538,000 

1894 


„ 3,620, 0(X) 

1904 

. ... 

... „ 5,295,000 

1909 

. 

... „ 6,717,000 


It will be noticed from the^e (igures that there 
has been a steady and appiilling increase, and more 
so in the last live years, during which the revenue 
from liquor in India has apparently risen to more 
than four times what it was in 1874. 

With these startling facts before them, is it not 
time that Government viewed the whole situation 
from the standpoint of moral responsibility, rather 
than that of revenue ? 

Should not the figures just quoted cause con- 
siderable regret at the existence of a system of 
administration, which practically forces upon, or 
at least permits to spread amongst, a naturally 
abstemious people, that monster evil from which 
the best citizens of Western and other countries 
are trying to rid their nations and peoples. 

Allow me to remark that 1 yield to none in my 
sincere appreciation of British rule in India. I 
doubt whether any other nation of the world could 
have conducted that rule as admirably as England 
has done. There are however some blots in our 
administration, which should be removed, of which 
one is the spread of liquor among the peoples of 
India, and another the forcing of opium on China. 
With reference to the first of these, it is the duty 
of Government to see that their own declarations 
aie strictly put into eil'ect by the Executive officers 
of the Excise Department. Some of these decla- 
rations are as follow : — 

The leading principle which Government are bound 
to keep in view in their Abkari administration, is the 
repression of intemperance. 

Shops must be located to meet an existing demand, 
whatever it may be, care being taken not to create a 
demand by the supply of liquor to which the people had 
not previously been accustomed. It should be made 
clear that the Government is on the side of abstinence. 

It * * * 

An established shop must net bo allowed to remain 
on a site which would not bo pormisjsiblo for the 
location of a new shop. 

t « « « 

The subject is one which the Government of India 
regard as of vital importance to the welfare of the 
community, and it cannot be too strongly impressed 
on the administering officers, that the Government 
policy is to discourage drinking, and to do all that is 
possible without undue interference with the liberty of 
the subject, to suppress the degrading and demoralising 
habit of intoxication. ‘ Letter No. 2451) of the 21 st 
April, 1904, from the Government of India to the 
Government of Bombay.’ 

Were the Abkari officers made clearly to urider- 
stand that increased consumption of liquor would 


be viewed with distinct disfavour, they would be 
likely to give more heed to the Resolutions of 
Government, which at present seem to be ignored 
with an impunity that would not be brooked in 
the case of Resolutions on any other subject. 

No sane person can take seriously the conten- 
tion that the increased revenue is «iue mainly to 
greater suppression of illicit practices. This is too 
unkind a reflection on the past services of the 
present officers, and also on that of their predeces- 
sors. 

I observe that the total Indian revenue for 
1908-1909 was about £ 69,760,000, towards 
which the Excise receipts from country liquor 
were as follow : — 

Country Spirits . . . . 3,373,062 

I'oddy . . . . 1,027,493 

making a total of about 4,400,000 which is 
about 6| per cent, of the entire revenue. 

Surely, for the future well-being of an Empire 
of three hundred million people, the responsible 
Government, with the capable administrators it 
possesses, should be able to devise ways and means 
of making up a deficit of only 6| per cent, of its 
revenue, rather than allow a scourge to spread 
over the land — a scourge which has cost other 
Governments in its advanced stages, far more than 
the revenue obtained from it. 

Further, are the poor people, who form the 
chief consumers of country liquor, in a position bo 
pay six hundred and sixty lakhs of rupees per annum 
in Excise revenue, without their families suflTering 
serious privations in consequence of it? It should 
be remembered that this revenue comes from I 
trust, a comparatively limited portion of India’s 
population. 

It is, indeed, a short-sighted policy on the part of 
adiniiiistrators to allow a grave evil of this nature 
not only to spread, but also to be apparently 
fostered, for the sake of about 6i per cent, of its 
total revenue. 

This percentage of apparent loss however is 
likely to be considerably reduced, by the saving 
effected in various other departments of adminis- 
tration, such as in the Police force, the Prisons, the 
Law Courts, etc., and also in public Benevolent 
Institutions, by the reduction of the drinking 
habit. ® 

The following remarks are taken from an 
authoritative report : “ There are fewer lunatics 
per thousand in India than in Europe. About 
7,500 patients are in the Indian asylums, and the 
use of drugs is believed to be the chief cause of 
insanity.” Both sentences are significant and 
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’ideserve tii receive the carefui ihougltt and con- 
siHeration of our udministrators. 

Rf^cent Bt.atistics of the operations of prohibition 
in Masterton, New Zealand, are worth noting. — 
Without Prohibition. With Prohibition. 
Cases of Assault ... 20 0 

Theft ... 18 0 

'lEEousc-breaking ... 6 0 

Resisting Police ... 8 0 

No means of support ... 0 1 

These speak volumes as to the cost of irusobriety 
to the Stato. 

* iff ♦ * 

In any case, Government should recoil at the 
very thought of receiving revenue from a sourco 
which leads to the direct ruination or degradation 
of any section of its suhjeets, and not the least, of 
the poorer classes, 

OMER BIN ABDUL AZIZ. 

By 

KHAN BAHADUR GHULAM MAHMUD MUHAJIR. 

_ - 

HE subject of this article i.s one who holds 
a high place in the line of the early 
Kaliphs of Islam, .and who, by his exten- 
sive erudition, true pat.riotisiii, faultles.s life, and 
benevolent rule, endeared him.self to all and was 
rightly regarded as the greatest and the most 
righteous Kaliph after the four illustrious suc- 
cessors of the Prophet. His advent t(\ the 

Musnud of Kaliphatc was the dawn of an era 
of peace, happines.s, an<l prosperity, and coming 
as it did after a long period of oppre.^sion, 
tyranny, and misrule, it irnpaited an additional 
charm and prominence to his rule. Yet his life 
and work are so little known to the pre.sent 
generation that a short sketch of the ..^ame might 
prove of some interest to thorn. This niu.st he 
my excuse for selecting a subject which might 
Otherwise appear to .savour of oblivious antiquity. 

Omer bin (.son of) x\bdiil A/.iz was the eighth 
Kaliph of the Bani IJmniya dyna.sty and thirteenth 
from the original line of Kaliphate. His mother 
was the grand daughter of Huzruth Omer, the 
celebrated second Kaliph of Islam, and hi.s father, 
the son of Murwan, who wa.s the fourth Kaliph 
of Hani Gmmyas. Thus, on both sides he was 
connected with the Sacred House of Kaliphate 
and inherited from his parents the blue blood of 
Khuriesh in his veins. Historians differ as to 
the date and place of his birth ; the correct ver- 


sion, however, is that he was horn in Medina in 
63 Hijri, or in the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. His father Abdul Aziz was anxious 
to give him a sound and liberal education and 
took early steps to place him under tuition. 
While only a boy of 6 years Orner committed 
to memory the whole of the Koran which accord- 
ing to the general Muslim belief not only 
proves a heavenly blessing but also developes 
mental faculties and expands brain powers. The 
system is prevalent in all parts of the world in- 
habited by Mus.sulm.‘ins. Even in India which 
in point of religious observances is somewhat be- 
hind other Islamic centres, one comes across a 
number of people who can repeat the Koran by 
heart, 'these are called “ Haliz ” and the term 
is invariably prefixed to their names in the 
same way as the word “ Haji ” is written before 
the names of those who have performed the 
llaj. Both are recognized as religious titles and 
carry some dignity and status with them. After 
completing his eltMUontary education at Hulwan 
of which place his father was the Governor, 
Omer proceeded to Medina where he sat at the 
feet of tho greatest celebrities of the age and 
drank deeply from tho fountain of their know- 
ledge. He soon acquired perfection in all 
branches of learning— in fact, bis progress was so 
rapid and his intellect so keen and marvellous 
that while still in his teens he was looked upon 
as an authority on every subject, and was often 
consulted by his teachers in the disposal of 
knotty questions submitted to them for eluci- 
dation. Imam Zdlmhi, tho great Arabic His- 
torian, sums up his varied qualifications in the 
following striking terms : — 

“ He was an imam (Patriarch), a Fakoeh 
(Jurist), a Muj tabid (Law-giver), an Eciblem of 
Divinity, an expoumler of holy traditions, a seeker 
of Divine forgiveness, God-fearing and self-deny- 
ing.’' 

When Omer was .about 20 years of age his father 
died. His uncle Kaliph Abdul Malik sent for 
him to Dema.scus and kept him under his personal 
care and protection. Li 85 Hijri, the Kaliph 
gave his daughter to him in marriage which 
brought him a large fortune which he however 
looked upon os a part of the Kaliph’s ill-gotten 
wealth and therefore carefully preserved and 
returned it into the State Treasury when he 
succeeded to tho Kaliphate. According to the con- 
temporary historians, the marriage was celebrated 
or. a very lavish scale so-much-so that instead of 
the ordinary oil, preparation of scents ‘were burnt 
to give light. Though by nature averse to such 
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silly pomps and sinful extravagance, Omer was 
absolutely powerless before the will and pleasure 
of the Kaliph and c.)uld not enforce his views on 
him. Abdul Malik did not survive long after the 
marriage and was succeeded by his son Waleed 
who at an early opportunity appointed Omer to 
the most coveted and exalted otlice of the Gover- 
nor of Hejaz and sent him to Medina with great 
ceremony. On the day of his arrival in Medina 
Omer’a first act was to visit the holy )nos(|ue of 
the prophet and to perform the Zuhar (mid <lay) 
prayers there. This over he called the ten great 
law-givers of the place to his piesence atid sought 
their assistance and co-operation in ihe adminis- 
tration of ju.stice. He als(^ requested them and 
through them the people at. large to brit>g at once 
to his notice any tendency on the part of his 
otlicers and agents to oppression and tyranny, 
making it clearly uncierstood that failure to carry 
out the injunction would lie severely noticed. The 
publication of this welcome news c.ausnd universal 
gratification and elicited encomiums .and bless- 
ings from all sides. Having thus fortified his 
position he began to rule with firmness, sympathy 
and even-handed justice. He causod wells to be 
sunk all over Medina f*nd organized an elaborate 
pipe system for the distribution of water through- 
out the city. Valleys and mountainous paths 
were repaired and cleared for the convenience of 
travellers and new roads and pathways were put 
up — in short, everything calculated to make the 
people happy and comfortable was undertaken 
by him. He next turned his attention to llie 
extension of the Prophet’s mosque for which he 
had obtained the Kaliph’s permission. As an 
instance of how Tslam was esteemed and respected 
in*tho86 days and what power it wielded on 
other nations it may be mentioned that when the 
news of the Kaliph’s intention to rebuild the 
mosque reached the ears of the Byzantine Emperor 
he spontaneously offered 50,000 ounces of pure 
gold, 40 camel loads of fine costly stones, and a 
number of chandeliers and lanterns for the use f)f 
the nio.sque — also 40 spare camels for the purpose 
of carrying materials and weights. These were 
gracefully accepted by the Kaliph and sef»t over 
to Omer who utilised them in strict accordance 
with the wishes of the Imperial Donor. Omer’s 
just and sympathetic administration was highly 
appreciated by the people whose sole desire was 
that he should be left with them permanently — 
but it was otherwise ordained by God. Hujjaj 
bin Yusuf, the Viceroy of Asia Minor, whose dark 
deeds have blackened the pages of early Islamiq 


History was Omer’s contemporary. His tyranny 
atid inhumane treatment of the people having 
become irj tolerable the respectable classes began 
to migrate from the province and seek refuge in 
the holy land of Hejaz under the benevolent 
protection of Omer. Hujjaj was very much dis- 
concerted by this iricidenn as he felt that the 
tales of woes and miseries caused by him might 
spread far and wide and ultimately reach the eafs 
of his ro\ al master. He therefore contrived a 
plan to prejudice the mind of the Kaliph against 
Omer and accordingly sent a petition to Waleed 
complaining that some heretics and outlaws who 
had been kept by him under strict observation 
had run away from Kufa and taken shelter in 
Medina and that the Governt>r of Hejaz instead 
of expelling them from his jurisdict.iuii or send- 
ing them back to Kufa was harbouring them in 
the holy city. This vile contiivarice had the 
desired ellect j fi)r it so much irritated the Kaliph 
that without caring to ascertain the truth or 
otherwise of tno allegation or calling for a word 
of explanation from Omer he issued an edict re- 
calling him from the Hejaz and replaced him 
by a Governor who w.as the counterpart of Omer 
and a pet of Hujjaj. This sad intelligence 
caused profound .sensation in Medina and cries 
of curses and lamentations which aro-se from 
all directions rent the air. A select party of 
the pious men of Medina waited on Omer 
in deputation and requested him to join with 
them in praying to God for the speedy downfall 
of Walee<l and his Ooverners. Omer consented. 
It was a very .solemn spectacle to see this band of 
hedy mevi appealing t(. God in all earnestness to 
lelieve the p»*ople from the yoke of these tyrants. 
As their prater emanated from pure, sincere, 
an<l wounded hearts it m3t with a ready response. 
Within the short space of a year Hujjaj, the 
Viceroy of Asia Minor, .‘indMukhru, the Governor 
of Ej 5 }pt, both dicMl and were followed by Waleed, 
Tiie litter wms succeeded by his younger brother, 
Suliumn, a man of refined temperament and 
righteous disposition. He had great regard for 
Oima- and always took his advice in State matters. 
He dismissed the Governor of Hejaz who liad been 
appointed by his predecessor on the recommenda- 
tion of Hujjaj a. id otherwise g.avo promise of 
becoming a just and sympathetic ruler, but he 
was not destined to live lung. He was 
unfortunately more or less a glutton and it 
so happened that during his pilgrimage to Mecca 
he found the heat too trying and changed his 
residence to Thaif, a place in the vicinity of 
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'^ecca and well known for the fertility of its soil 
and the luxuriousness of its plautatious. On the 
day of his arrival at Thaif, the Kalipha was 
presented with 70 large pomegranates of the 
best sort which he ate awsy. These were 
followed by a roasted sheep and 6 pullets which 
be freely consumed and again took his usual 
dinner. This brought on severe indigestion which 
ultimately proved fatal in spite of all medical 
skill. When Suliman grew despaired of his 
life he drew up a Will nominating his minor 
son as his successor bub had to cancel it im- 
mediately at the instance of l.is Chief Secretary, 
Raja Ibn Hyath, who represented that unless he 
nominated a successor who would be acceptable to 
the people and rule with justice and sympathy, 
his (SulimnriV) fiones would not find rest in his 
grave. As Omer was the only personage who 
fulfilled these coiiditions Sulirnan wrote out a 
confidential firman nominating him to the Kali- 
phate and handed it over in a sealed cover to his 
Chief Secretary with instructions not to proclaim 
it until after his death. The firman ran as 
follows 

“In the name of God the High and the Merciful. 
These presents are from Suliman, the Servant of 
God and the Commander of the Faithful — Be it 
known that I have appointed Omer bin Abdul 
Aziz my successor to the Kaliphate and after him 
Yazid, the son of Abdul Malik. All people should 
own allegiance to him and obey his commands. They 
should fear God and abstain from creating dis- 
cord or causing dissensions.” 

Soon after this Suliman departed this life ana 
Omer bin Abdul Aziz was proclaimed Kaliph 
amidst general rejoicings, but to his own conster- 
nation as he modestly felt that he was unequal to 
the high responsibilities of the Kaliphate. When 
the firman was read he almost fainted and could 
hardly support himself on his legs. He repeatedly 
uttered the Koranic verse “ Inna lillahi vo inna 
Elaihi rajeoon ” which is generaly repeated by 

Mussulmans when death or any other great cala- 
mity befalls them, meaning thereby that the 
responsibility of the Kaliphate was more or less a 
calamity which had befallen him. 
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MODERN THEISM.* 

BY PANDIT SIVANATH 8A8TRL 


[E must bear in mind that modern theism, 
such as we are preaching in India to-day, 
is not merely a philosophical school like 
the esoteric monotheism of the (Jpanishads, 
or the systems of Socrates and Plato in Greece, or 
of the stoical philosophers of ancient Rome. Nor 
is the modern Theistic Church a body for mere theo- 
logical discussion like the many conflicting schools 
of darshanas of medieval India, or the theological 
schools of medieval Uhristianity. Theism in 
modern India is a Church, having distinct spiritual 
aims and practical reformatory principles. It 
has beeTi inaugurated by God to effect great 
changes in the moral and spiritual life of the 
people, nay, in the thoughts and practices of the 
whole human r.ace. To many such a claim would 
certainly appear to be pretentious. But that 
seems to he the direction towards which facts and 
events in the modern world seem to^ be tending. 
With the development of science, the comparative 
study of human institutions, the application of 
the law of evolution to social life, and the progress 
of researches into the scriptures of different races, 
men^s eyes are turning to the universal aspects of 
religion. The days of tribal jealousy, that loved 
to set. up special claims for Divine revelation for 
special peoples, seem to be passing away, bringing 
on two great changes. First, men are being daily 
convinced that religion is as fundamental a fact of 
human nature as any other natural endowment of 
that nature; secondly, that it is not only local .and 
national, but has also its universal aspects. Men in 
their ignorance and short-sightedness have been 
fighting so long principally for the local aspects of 
religion, for their special tribal inheritances of 
doctrines and practices, forgetting all the while 
universal principles which, properly speaking, 
form the spiritual element in all religions. 
A change is at last coming. Time has come 
for accentuating those universal aspects, and 
uo lay insistence on spirtuality based on perfect 
freedom of the human soul — a mission to 
which the Theistic Church of modern India is 
devoting itself. Its mission work, therefore, is not 
confined to India alone, but extends over the 
whole world. 

Let 118 try to realize what are those practical 
reformatory principles, to which the modern 

* From the Address to the “ Xheistio Conferenoe” 
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Theistic Church must address itself to be able to 
fulfil the great mission to which Providence has 
called it. The first thing noticeable in that 
connection is the fact that this modern theism 
of ours is essentialy different from the old 
monotheism of the Jiiana School of this country in 
one important poinc. The old theism of .ancient 
India, ordinarily known as Vedantism, and subse- 
quently developed into pantheism by Sanksira- 
charya, was essentially anti social. Its philosophy 
turned upon an analytical process of reasoning 
which looked upon the world with all its relations 
ns a delusion and a snare. Accordingly, it laid 
very great insistence upon detachment from the 
world as the moat effective means of attaining 
spiritual perfection. Such teachings naturally led 
to mendicancy with which this country of ours 
is so rife. Thus were the most spiritually 
disposed persons of the nation drawn aw.ay from 
society, thereby depriving men of their per.soiial 
influence and example. 

The theism we profess to-day is not that anti- 
social philosophy. It rests upon the belief in 
Divine Providence, — on the idea that human 
society with ? all its relations an i duties is an 
ordination of the Supreme Being for the educa- 
tion and perfection of the human soul. That 
being our conviction, we are bound to society as to 
a Dispensation of God, and look upon its multi- 
form interests, occupations and duties as sacred. 
We look upon righteousness, or the law of moral 
government ruling over human life, as an essen- 
tial condition of the peace and progress of that 
society. Religion to us has two sides, — spiritual 
and social. On the spiritual side we are related 
to the Supreme Spirit, holding loving communion 
with Him, and drawing our spiritual sustenance 
from such communion; on the social side we are 
related to our fellow- beings, giving them their 
due, and loving and serving them in the best way 
we can. 

These two sides of religion, at least as long as 
we are in this world, are equally important and 
should never he neglected. The social and moral 
aspect of religion should always be borne in mind, 
ft is specially needed in this country. Here 
leligion in many cases has fallen into one or 
other of three great mistakes. First, in many 
minds it has eome to he associated with peculiar 
doctrines or theological principles, thereby giving 
i’tse to endless quarrels and sometimes to bloody 
^'^uds. Men have fought earnest battles on the 
special merits of such names as Rama or Krishna 
Oh the spiritual virtues of one or other kind of 
n»ark on the forehead or on the character of 
26 


beads used during prayer ; secondly, in many cases 
religion has been associated with mysticism or 
sentimentalism, men considering mere sentimental 
display as its highest exercise and lying contented 
with it ; thirdly, religion in many cases is 
associated with the observance of prescribed rites 
and ceremonies, and the perform a n(;e of acts of 
penance and austerity. The mistake of this over- 
accentuation of particular phases of religious lifcii^ 
has been that nwralit)/ as a part of man's spiritual 
life has come to occupy only a secondary place in 
popular estimation. Thus, in marjy cases of 
popular religion in this country there is rather a 
divorce between religion and morality. N.ay, 
it has gone further, fn some cases, plainly 
immoral actts have been countenanced as acces- 
sories to religious life. 1 need not stop to re<;ount 
many instar»ces. The mere mention of some of the 
objectionable practices of the IMllahhacharya sect 
inGujrat, or of the Bamachari Tantricsin Bengal, 
or of some of the secret societies in Noithern 
India, is enough. What I mean to say is that 
there is ffhe danger of attaching only secondary 
importance to morality, in the pursuit after reli- 
gion. To avoid such a danger it is necessary that 
we should conceive our theism to ho not only 
spiritual hut also essentially moral. Its morality 
is a part of its spirituality. Man cannot truly at- 
tain to God unless ho truly develops the soul he has 
received from Him. And that developrnerjt depends 
upon the right exercise of its powers- -its love of 
knowledge, its domestic and social aflections, its 
aesthetic faculties, its sense of jii.stice, its habit of 
dutifulness, and its unselfish endeavours. The 
best means of spiritual union with the Supreme 
Jieing is to attain moral perfection as an individual 
and also as a member of society, for that is the 
only means of fulfilling the Divine purpose in 
making man a domestic and social being. 

This essentially social character of our faith 
makes us cognisant of duties relating t(> our social 
life. Let me r epeat ; the religion we profess is 
not only spiritual but also social and morale taking 
i.ote of the conduct of rrran to man, and trying to 
make righteousness a ruling principle of life. 
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THE HON. MR. 60KHALE ON 
'INDIAN EXPENDITURE.” 


HE following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by the Hon’blo Mr. Ookhnle in 
moving the following Resolution at the Im- 
perial Legislative Council on January 2Cth : — 

My Lord, I rise to move that this Council recointnonds 
to the Oovernor-Ceneral in Council that tlie (lovern- 
njent should order a public en<iiiiry by a mixed body of 
officials and non-officials into the causes which have led 
to the great increase in public expenditure, both Civil 
and Military, that has taken place during recent years, 
BO that means may bo devised for tho greater onforco- 
msnt of economy, where necessary and practicable. 

NEED FOK INQUIRY. 

My Lord, the J3udget Debate in this Council 
of last year, and moro especially tho language em- 
ployed on the occasion by my Honourable friend 
the Finance Minister, had led me to hope that the 
Government would of their own accord direct such 
an enquiry, at any rate into the Civil expendi- 
ture of the count! y. That hope, however, has 
not been justified and I therefore deem it 
my duty to submit this motion to the considera- 
tion of this Council. My Lord, the last twelve 
years have been in some respects a most extra- 
ordinary period in Indian finance. A variety of 
circa .nstances, to which I will pre.sently refer, 
combined to place at the disposal of tho Govern- 
ment of India, year after year, phenomenally 
large revenues, — phenomenally large, 1 mean, 
judged by the standard of this countr}!; and 
while advantage was taken of the prosperous 
condition of the Exchequer to grant a certain 
amount of relief to the taxpayers, the necessary 
consequences of an overflowing treasury in a 
country like India inevitably followed, and the 
level of expenditure came t.^ be pushed up in 
every direction in a manner perfectly unprece- 
deoted in the history of this country. How largo 
and how unprecedented this growth of expenditure 
has been may be seen from the fact Uiat two 
years ago, of a sudden and without any warning, 
we came to a year of a heav}^ deficit, — tho 
heaviest deficit that this country has known 

since the Mutiny. And Ia.st year, the Honourable 
Member, as if to emphasize the gravity of 
the situation, felt himself driven to impose 
additional taxation to the tune of about a 
million and a quarter in .a perfectly normal 
year, free from famine, war, or any of those 
other distqrbing circumstances which in oqr mind 


have been associated with increased taxation in 
the past. A development of the financial situation 
80 extraordinary and so disquieting demands, in 
my humble opinion, a close scrutiny, and it is 
becaiisH L want the Government to undertake such 
an examination that I am raising this discussion 
in this Couiicil to-day. 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE PAST. 

“ My Ijord, for a proper appreciation of'how 
onoi-mous this growth of expenditure has been 
during recent years, it would be necessary to take 
a brief survey of Indian finance over a somewhat 
extended period ; and I propose, if the Council 
will bear with me, to attempt such a survey 
as briefly .as I can for a period of about 35 years 
beginning with the year 1875. I take 1875 as 
the starting point, because, in many respects, 
that year was a typical year, —being also a normal 
year — typical of the old regime associated with 
tho names of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook. 1 propose to begin with that 
year and survey the finance of the 33 years that 
follow, as briefly as 1 can. Before doing so, 
however, 1 thir>k I must place before this Council 
one or two general views about the financial positio/i 
of tho country. Those who merely look at our 
Financial Statements are likely to carry away a 
somewhat misleadifjg idea as to what our real 
revenue or our real expenditure is. The State- 
ments give certain figures known as gross .and 
certain other figures known a.s nett. But neither 
the gross figures nor. the nett figures give in 
my opinion a correct idea of wliut I would call 
the real revenue and expenditure. To get at 
the figure of real revenue, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to exclude from the revenue under the 
Principal Heads, Refunds and Drawbacks and 
Assignments and Compen.sations and also the cost 
of the production of Opium. Then we must take 
the Commercial Services nett; and to this we 
must add the receipts under the Civil and Military 
Departments. I think such a proce.«8 alone would 
give us a correct idea of our real revenue. Now, 
apolying this to the Budget figures of last year, 
and those are the latest that are available for us, 
what do we find ? We find that our real revenue, 
as distinct from either gross or nett revenue as 
given in the Financial Statement, is about 53 
millions, or 80 crores of rupees — being made up 
of about 49 millions under the Principal Heads, 
abour 1 million nett from Railways and Irriga- 
tion, abf)ut 2 millions, Civil Departmental receipts,, 
and a little over 1 million, Military Departmental 
receipts. Out of this revenue, about a milliop 
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is devoted to meet the nett charge of interest 
on unproductive debt, and another million 
goes to meet the standing charge for Famine 
Relief and Insurance, if we leave these 2 
millions out, 51 millions remain to be devoted 
to the Civil and Military administration of the 
country, of which a little over 30 millions is 
devoted to Civil expenditure and a little under 21 
millions is spent on the Army. The Civil 
charges are made up to-day of about 6 millions 
for Collection of Revenue, about 15 millions 
for the Salaries^ and Expenses of Civil Depart- 
ments, about 5 millions for Miscellaneous Civil 
Charges, and about 4| millions for Civil Works, 
This chen is the first fact about our financial 
position which I would like the Council to 
note. The second fact, which 1 would like to 
mention, is that this real revenue, excluding 
Opium receipts, which are uncertain and which 
moreover are threatened with extinction, isuapable 
of growing at the rate of about l|per cent, per 
annum. The calculation, which shows this, is 
an elaborate one and I do not want to weary 
the Council with its details. 1 have tried to take 
as much care as 1 possibly could to make it accur- 
ate and 1 have discussed the method adopted with 
those who are qualified to express an opinion on 
these matters. 1 think 1 may say that every care has 
been taken to eliminate figures which ought to be 
eliminated from such a calculation, and 1 feel that 
the result may be accepted as a fairly correct one, 
Ou the basis of this calculation, then, excluding 
Opium receipts, our revenue may be taken to bo 
capable of growing, taking good and bad years 
alike, at an average rate of about 1 j per cent, a 
year. It therefore follows that any increase of ex- 
penditure for normal purposes, i. tf., exclusive of 
any special expenditure that may have to be in- 
curred for special objects must keep well within this 
average rate of per cent, per year. 1 trust 
the Council will keep these two facts in mind, 
and now follow me in reviewing the growth of 
expenditure during the 35 years or rather 33 years 
following 1875. I think it best to take 1908-09 
as the last year of the period, first, because up to 
that year the growth of expenditure went on 
practically unchecked, and, secondly, because 
r^omplete figures are available to the general 
public only up to that year. This period of 33 
years divides itself into four smaller periods of 
more or less equal duration, — the first of 9 years 
from 1875 to 1884, the second of 10 years from 
1884 to 1894, the third of 7 years from 1894 to 
1901 and the fourth of 7 years from 1901 02 to 


1908-09. Now, my Lord, for purposes of a fair 
comparison, it is necessary to reduce the figures for 
the years selected to What may be called a common 
denominator, all extraordinary items being 
eliminated from either side. Thus, if the rates of 
Exchange for any two years, which are compared, 
are different, due allowance must be made for that. 
If there has been either enhancement or remission 
of taxation in the interval, if new territory has « 
been included or old territory excluded, if certain 
old heads of accounts h.ave been left out or reclassi- 
fied, allowance must be made for all these. 1 assvire. 
the Council ttiab I have made such allowance to 
the best of my ability in the comparison which 1 
am about to institute. Thus, in the first period, 
there was first increased taxation during Lord 
Lybton’s time and then there was a remission of 
taxation during Lord Ripon’s time, and 1 huve 
made duo allowance for both these circumsbances. 
Then the rate of Exchange even in those days whs 
nob steady. It was about Is. 9'6r/. to the rupee 
in 1875 and about U. 7‘3f^. in 1884, and allowance 
has been made for that. Well, having made these 
allowances, what do we find? We find, putting aside 
all extraordinary expenditure due to famines and 
war, that during this period of 9 years, our total 
Civil and Military expenditure rose by about 6 
per cent., which means an annual increase of about 
two- thirds per cent, per year, against an annual 
growth of revenue of about l.| por cent. The rate 
of normal increase of revenue was thus considera- 
bly in excess of the rate of the growth of expen- 
diture, and it was this fact which enabled Lord 
Ripon's Administration to remit taxation. The 
total increase under Civil and Military during 
this period was about two-and-a-half crores a yeai'. 
That is the first period. 

TUE SECOND PERIOD, 

‘^The second period of 10 years is the most 
difficulc period to deal with, because there is hardly 
anything in common between the first year and 
the last year. It was a period of great military 
activity in view of certain eventualities that were 
expected on the North-West Frontier and it 
synchronized with a steady fall in Exchange and a 
steady dimunition of Opium revenue. The result 
was that there were continuous additions to 
the taxation of the country. In considering 
the expenditure of this period, we have to 
make allowance for four disturbing factors. In 
the first place, an addition was made in 1885 
of 30,000 troops— 10,000 Europeans and 20,000 
Indians — to the Army. Secondly, in 1886, Upper 
Burma was annexed. Then Exchange fell conti-^ 
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^ iiaously between 1885 and 1894 from Is. 7'*^d. to 
'Is. \’\cL to the rupee, the hitter being the lowest 
point Exchange ever reached. And, lastly, Ex- 
change Oonipensation Allowance was granted to 
all Kuropean otiicials towards the end of this 
period, costing ever a crore-and-a-(piarter of rupees 
or nearly a million sterling. All thi.s necessitated 
continuous additions to the taxation of the country 
— during 8 out of the 10 years, something or 
other being put on. These four factors make it ex- 
tremely difficult to compare the staiting year with 
•the closing year of this period, but a cirtain 
general view, roughly conect, may be pre.sented. 
It will be found that during this period the Civil 
and Military expenditure of this country rose by 
about 14 crores. Out of this 14 crores, however, 
about crores was specially piovided for by extra 
taxation, so that the normal growth of charges 
during this period was .about 6^ crores. On the 
other hand, the revenue during this time increased 
by about 12 ciores, of which about 6 ciores was 
from new taxes ; and economies were effected to the 
extent of about 2 crores by suspending the 
Famine Insurance Grant and in other ways, 
and thus the two ends were made to meet. 
The result, during the second period, put- 
ting aside all special expenditure for which 

special taxation was imposed upon the 

country, was tlmt we had a normal growth of 
administrative charges for the Army and the Civil 
administration of about 0 { crores. This works 
out at a total increase of about 141 per cent, in 
10 years, or an average incre.ise of IJ per cent, 
per annum, against a normal growth of Revenue 
from the old resources of a little under 1^ per 
cent, a year. 

THE THIKD PERIOD. 

“ 1 now come to the third period. In this 
period the distui'bing elements were not so numer- 
ous, the only factor of that character being 
Exchange. At the beginning of the period, 
Exchange was as low as U. UL, but it rose steadily 
to 1«. 4d. in 1899, at which figure it ^itood practi- 
cally steady for the three closing years of the 
period. And but for the fact that 8 of the biggest 
famines of the last century occurred during this 
period, as also for the fact that there was war on 
the frontier at the commencement, the finances 
of this period would have given a much mere 
satisfactory account than they did. As things 
were, however, the Railway Revenue had already 
begun to expand, Opium too had begun to recover, 
aftd that extraordinary expansion of general 
*f6venues, which was witnessed from 1898 to 1908 
had also commenced. The last three years of this 
period thus belong to a period of extraordinary 


expansion of revenue on all sides, and in addition 
to this under Exchange alone, the Government 
saved in 1899 nearly 5 crores of rupees on the 
remittances to England, judged by the standard 
of 1894. These expanding resources naturally 
led to increased expenditure, and what stimulated 
the growth of charges even more than that was 
that wo had during this period 3 years of Lord 
Curzon’s administration — the first 3 years of his 
administration. As a result of all this, ex- 
penditure grew at a greater pace towards the 
close of this period than during the previous 
period ; but even so, we find that it was kept 
well under control. During these 7 years, there 
v/a.'? an increase of about 6 crores in the expendi- 
ture of the country, Civil and Military, which 
works out at about. 11 per cent, or 1^7 per cent, 
per annum---the Civil expenditure ri.sing by about 
14 per cent, in the 7 years or at the rate 
of 2 per cent, a year, and the Army estimates 
rising by about 6;J per cent, or a little 
under 1 per cent. per annum. For pur- 
poses of this comparison 1 have reduced the cost 
of Exchange for the first year to the level of what 
it would have been, if Exchange had then been 
Is. id. instead of 1.9. 1* \d. to the rupee. 

LAST PKJRIOD. 

“ Jjet us now turn to the last period. This 
period, like the third, wasone of 7 years, but it was 
a period of what was described in this Council 
last year as a period of ‘‘ Efficiency with a big E.” 
There was a hot pursuit of efficiency in every direc- 
tion, leading to increased establishments, creation 
of new appointments and increases in the 
scales of pay and promotion and pensions 
of the European services of the country. 
As a result, what do we find ? An increase of ex- 
pendituie all round which is perfectly astonishing. 
The disturbing factors during this period wore : — 
(1) The Accounts for Berar were included, (2) the 
bulk of the Local Funds Accounts were excluded, 
(3) there were remissions of taxation, and (4) the 
charges for Military- Marine were transferred 
from Civil Works to Military Making allowances 
for all these factors we find that during these 
seven years, 1901-02 to 1907 08, the total 
normal growth of charges, Civil and Military 
came to no less than 18 crores. This gives 
us an increase of about 33 per cent, in seven 
years, or about 5 per cent, per annum. On the 
other hand, the expansion of revenue, which in 
itself was most exceptional, was making all 
necessary allowances about 2 per cent, per annum. 
We thus come to this — wo had an increase of 
about crores during the first nine years ; we 
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had about six crores during the next 10 years ; 
again about six crores dating the next seven 
years ; and we had i|n increase of not less than 
18 crores daring the last seven years! Taking 
the percentages, again, we find that the normal 
growth of charges per annum in the first period 
was about two-thirds per cent ; it ranged between 
IJ and 14 per cent, during the second and third 
periods; while it was nearly 5 per cent, during 
the last period ! Taking Civil and Military 
separately, it was 40 percent, for seven years or 
nesrly 6 per cent, per annum for the Civil, and 
about 20 per cent, or an annu.ii average growth 
of 3 per cent, for the Military ! 

DISPOSAL OF THE SURPLUS. 

“ My Lord, 1 tliink it should only be nece.ssu‘y 
to mention these figures to establish the importance 
and necessity of an inquiry into the growth t»f 
charges during recent }ears. It will probably 
be said that this exLraot dinary increase is 
accounted for to a great extent by increased ex- 
penditure in several useful directions. I admit 
at once that the Government have found addi- 
tional money for several dessirable objec!?s during 
this period. But what is the amount so found ? 
Tho total growth of Civil chargesduring this period 
was 13 crores. Out of these 13 crores, a sum of 
about 3 crores represents roughly the additional 
expenditure on Police, Education and grants to 
Local Bodies. About a million has been added 
to the expenditure on the Police, with what 
results it is too early yet to say. 1, for one, 
am not satisfied that the growth of expenditure 
in this direction has been all good, but I will 
take it for the moment that the increased ex- 
penditure will give us a more improved Police 
service. Next, we find that under Education, 
there has been an increase of about half a million 
or 75 lakhs, including the sums provided for 
Agricultural, Education and Technical Education. 
Finally, a little over half a million nearly two- 
thirds of a million — represents the grants made 
to Municipalities and Local Boards for Sanita- 
tion, Education and other purposes. Thus, 
roughly speaking, the additional expenditure on 
these objects comes to a little over 3 crores or 2 
millions sterling, leaving still an increase of about 
10 crores to be explained. 

RISE IN CHARGES. 

“ ‘My Lord, 1 may mention, if the Council will 
permit me, that it is not only now that I am 
complaining of this extraordinary rise in charges. 
As far back as 5 years ago, when we were in the 
Biidst of this period and when charges were still 


going up by leaps and bounds in every direction* 
1 ventured to make a complaint on this subject 
in the Council. If the Council will pardon me 
for quoting from myself, I would like to read a 
few lines from what 1 then said. Speaking in 
the Budget Debate of 190G-07, I ventured to 
observe : — • 

*• ‘ The surpluses of the last few years,— rendered possible 
by the artificial enhancement of tho value of tho rupee,, 
and realised, first, by maintaining taxation at a higer level 
than was necessary in view of tho aijpicciated rupee, and, 
secondly, by a systematic under-estimating of revenue 
and over-estimating of expenditure, -have produced their 
inevit%blo effect on the expenditure of tho country. With 
such a plethora of money in the Kxehequor of tho State, 
tho level of expenditure was bound to he pushed up in 
all directions. Economy came to be a despised word and 
increased c.stablishincnt8 and revised scales of pay and 
pension for the European officials became tho order of the 
day. Some remissions of taxation were no doubt tardily 
granted but tho evil of an uncontrolled growth of 
expenditure in all directions in the name of incroased 
efficiency was not cheeked, and the legacy must now 
remain with us. The saddest part of tho whole thing 
is that in spite of this superabundance of money in the 
Exchequer and tho resultant growth of administrative 
expenditure, tho most pressing needs of the country in 
regard to the moral and material advancement of the 
people have continued tor tho most part unattended to 
and no advantage of the financial position has been 
taken to inaugurate comprehensive schemes of State 
action for improving the condition of the masses. Such 
State action is, in my humble opinion, the first dutm' 
now resting on the Government of India, and it win 
need all the money —recurring and non-recut ring— that 
the Bonourable Member can find for it.’ ” 

“ That this complaint was admitted in its sub- 
stance to be just by the Governuient or rather by 
the representative of Government in the Finance 
Department will be seen from certain very strik- 
ing observations made the following year by His 
Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was then our 
Finance Minister. Speaking in the Budget Debate 
of 1907-08, about a proposal that there should be a 
further increase in the salaries of certain officers, 
he protested that he regarded that proposal 
“ with astonishment, and something like dismay ” ; 
and then he proceeded to say : — 

“‘I have now been connected with the Finance 
Department of the Government of India for 5 years 
continuously, and during the whole of that period I do 
not believe that a single day has passed on which I have 
not been called upon officially to assent to an increase 
of pay of some appointment or group of appointments 
to the re-organisation of some Department, or to an 
augmentation of their numbers. All experience proves 
that wherever revision is needed, either of strength or 
emoluments, the Local Governments and the Heads of 
Departments are only too ready in bringing it forward. 
Nor are the members of the various Services at all 
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backward in urging their own claims. I cannot in the 
least recognise the necessity for imparting an additional 
■timulua to this process.’ ” 

A PRECEDENT, 


** It will thus be seen that there has been a 
great deal uf expenditure incurred daring tiie last 
few years of a permanent character, which was 
rendered possible only by the fact that Gov- 
ernment had large surpluses at its disposal. In 
'view of this, and in view of the gro.at deterioration 
that has since taken pbice in the tinancial position, 
1 think it is incuinbei.t now on tho Govornuent 
to review the whole situation once again. My 
Lord, this was the course which Lord Diitferin 
adopted in his time, though the giowth of charges 
then was nothing like what it has been during 
the last decade. When Lord Diiflerin became 
Viceroy, he decided to increase the Army in this 
country and for that purpose wanted more money. 
And so he appointed a Finance Committee to in- 
quire into the growth of expenditure th.it had 
taken place just before his time, so as to find out 
what saving could be efiected. The Resolution, 
appointing that Committee, is a document worth 
the perusal of the present Governmetit of India. 
It speaks of the growth of Civil expenditure that 
ifad taken place during the preceding five years 
, . as *yery large,’ though, as I have already pointed 
^i^ut, the increase was only at an average rate of 
about I per cent. per annum between 
1875 and 1884, or taking the charges for 
, 4 Collection of Revenue and the Salaries and 
* Expenses of Civil Departments only, it was 
about per cent. — the increase under thesq two 

heads being higher than under other heads. If 
that rate of increase was, in Lord Dufterin’s 


opinion, ‘ too large,’ 1 winder what expression he 
would have used to describe the pace at which 
expenditure has grown during the last decade ! 
WHY PUBLIC INQUIRY? 


“ My Lord, 1 now come to the form of the 
inquiry which I propose. 1 propose, in the first 
place, that the inquiry should be a public inquiry, 
and I propose, secondly, that it should be by a 
mixed body of officials and non-officials. As 1 
have already observed, the language employed by 
the Honourable the Finance Member last year in 
this connection had led me to hope that Qovern- 


' meat would of tlieir own accord order such an 
inquiry into the matter. In Simla last August, 
however, when I asked the Hon’ble Member a 
V question in Council, he H»id that what he had 
^meant was a Departmental inquiry only. Now, 
m^^ord, the position is so serious that a mere 


departmental inquiry will not do. In support of 
this view, I may quote my Honourable friend 
himself. He said last yeai* that the question 
of economy did not rest with his Department 
alone ; it rested with the Government of India as 
a whole. He also said that if economy was to be 
enforced, public opinion, both in this country and 
ill England, would have to enlist itself on the side 
of economy. Now, the only way to enlist public 
opinion on that side is by holding a public 
inquiry into the growth of charges as was done 
by Lord Dutferin, so that the people might know 
how the charges have been growing and where wo 
now stand. My Lord, I do nob want a mere 
Departmental inquiry at the headquarters of 
Government. An impairy at Simla or Calcutta 
will only be a statistical inquiry. What we want 
is a Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord 
DuiTenns Committee, with one or two non- 
officials aoded, going round the country, taking 
evidence, fiadiug out from the Heads ol Depart- 
ments what possible establishments could be 
curtailed, and making recommendations with that 
careand weight and deliberation, generally associat- 
ed with public inquiries. I urge such an enquiry 
because, governed as Lidia at present is, public 
inquiries from time to time into the growth of 
expenditure are the only possible safeguard for 
ensuring an economical administration of our 
finances. Under the East India Company the 
situation was in some respects stronger in 
such matters. The Imperial Government, which 
now find it easy to throw on India charges which 
should not be thrown on India, was in those 
. days resisted by the Company, whenever it sought 
to impo.se such charges. On the other hand. Parlia- 
ment exercise a jealous watchfulness in regard 
to the affairs of tho Company, and every 20 years 
there used to be a periodical inquiry, with the 
result that everything was carefully overhauled ; 
and that tended largely to keep things under 
control. With the transfer of the Government 
of this country from the Company to the Crown 
things have been greatly changed. All power 
is now lodged in tho hands of the Secretary of 
State, who us a Member of the Cabinet, has a 
standing majority behind him in the House of 
Commons. This means that the control of 
Parliament over Indian expenditure, though it 
exists in theory is in practice purely nominal. 
In these circumstances, the importance and 
value of periodical public inquiries into our finan- 
cial administration should be obvious to all. 
There have been three such inquiries since the 
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transfer bf the Government from the Company 
to the Crown The first wan by a Parliamentary 
Committee in the seventies. The Committee^ 
which sat for nearly four years, took most valu- 
able evidence. ^ Unfortunately Parliament broke 
up in 1874, before the Committee had finished 
its labours, and the Committee dissolved with the 
dissolution of Parliament. The second inquiry 
was by the Committee appointed by Lord Duflerin 
in 1886-87 and ten years after in 1897, a third 
enquiry was oidered, this time by a lioyal Com- 
mission presided over by Lord Welby. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since then and I 
think it is due to the coiiiitry that aitother 
Committee or Commission of inquiry should now 
be appointed to inquire in a public inHnner into the 
growth of charges and find out what economies 
and reductions are possil)le and how the level of 
ordinary expenditure may be kept down. And 
this inquiry must not be in Loudon, or at Simla or 
Calcutta, it must be by a body which will go 
round the country and take evidence. 

REMEDIES OF THE SITUATION. 

“My Lord, 1 will now state what, in my opinion, 
are the remedies which the situation requires. 
My proposals are four in number, an<i they are 
these : — In the first place, what Mr. Gladstone u.sed 
to call the spirit of expenditure, which has been 
abroad in this country for a great many years and 
especially during the seven years between 1901-02 
to 1908-09, should now be chained and controlled, 
and, in its place, the spirit of economy should be 
installed. If the Government would is.sue orders 
to all Departments, as Lord Duflerin did, 
to enforce rigorous economy in every direction and 
to keep down the level of expenditure especially 
avoidable expenditure, I think a good deal might 
be done. Lord Dufferin’s Government wanted 
money for military preparations. I earnestly hope 
that your Lordship’s Government will want to 
find money for extending education in all direc- 
tions. In any case, the need for strict eccn^ my 
is there, and I trust that Government will issue 
instructions to all their Departments to keep 
down administrative charges a.s fnr as possible. 
That is my first suggestion. In this connection 
I may add this. Care must be now taken never 
again to allow the normal rate of growth of ex- 
penditure to go beyond the normal rate of growth of 
revenue. Indeed, it must be kept well v/ithin 
the limits of the latter, if we are not to disregard 
fdie ordinary requirements of solvent finance. If 
special exp mditure is wanted for special purposes, 
as may happen in the case pf an invasion or 


similar trouble, special taxation must be imposed 
and we shall be prepared to face the situation 
‘and support the Government in doing so. But 
in ordinary circumstances, the normal rate of 
growth of expenditure must not exceed and 
sh«)uld be well within the normal rate of growth 
of revenue. 

REDUCTION OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

My second suggestion is that the Military 
expenditure should now be substantially, reduced. 
My Lord, this is a somewhat difficjilt question, 
and I trust the Council will boar with me while 
1 place a tew facts on thi.s subject before it. Our 
Militaiy expenditure, which, till 1885, was at a 
level of about 16 crores a year, now stands at well 
over 31 crores. The strength of the Army was 
first determined by a Commission wbich was 
appointed after the Mutiny, in 1859, and that 
strength— roughly sixty thousand Europeans and 
one hundred and twenty thousind Indians — 
continued to be the strength of the Army till 
1885. On many occasions during that interval, 
those who were responsible for the Military 
Administration of the country pressed for an 
increase in the number of troop.s, but without, 
success. In 1885, 30,000 troops- -ten thousanjfei 
Europeans and twenty thousand Indians--*^ 
were adiled. The number has been slightly in- 
creased since, and we have at present about 
75,000 European troops and double that number 
of Ifidian troops. Now, my Lord, my first conten- 
tion is that the country cannot aftbrd such a 
large Army, and in view of the great improve- 
ment, whicli has taken place in mid-Asian 
politi<!S, it should now be substantially reduced. 
Not only responsible critics of Government but 
many of those who have taken part in the 
administration of India and who are or were in a 
position to express an authoritative opinion on 
thesubject, Irive publicly stated that the strength 
of the Indian Army is in excess of strictly Indian 
requirements. Thus, General Bnickenbury, who 
was a Milicary Member of this Council at one 
i.ime, stated in 1897, in his evidence before thO’ 
Koyal Commisvion on Indian Expenditure, that 
the strength oi the Indian Army was in excess 
of Indian requirements, and that part of it was 
intended to be a reserve for the whole Empire in 
thy p-^sb. T may also point out that the Army 
Commission of 1879, of which Lord Roberts was 
a member, held that the then strength of the 
Indian Army— 60,000 English troops and 120,000 
Indian troops — was sufficient for all requii^* 
ments — sufficient to resist Russian aggression, npt 



KtiSBm acted alone, ;but^':^^ea ' ‘#ttlt 
bknietan as her ally. Then, ftiy ' 

South African War broke out, a subetantiiJ 
imtrar of troops was sent out of this country 
> service in South Africa) at a time when the 
nation should have been regarded as anxious fop 
dia. A part was also sent to China about the 
toe time, and yet things went on here as well as 
l^yer. All these things show that the strent»th of 
ihe Indian Army, as it exists to-day, is really in 
ees of Indian requirements. It may be said that 
thU is a matter of Military efficiency, on which 
Wit>n<official members are not qualified to express 
opinion. If 1 were venturing nn opinion on 
technical details of Military Administration, I 
l^ould myself blame for my presumption ; 
put this is a matter of policy, which, I venture to 
ink, all laymen — even Indian laymen — are 
^^alified to understand, and on which they are 
jj^fectly entitled to express an opinion. Anyone 
to see that the ^ir, nation in mid- Asia and (»ii the 
^j^Utiers of India has undergone a profound change, 
{fd in view of this change, I think it is due to 
e people of this country, who have borne this 
ornious Military burden for a number of years, 
t some relief should now he granted to them, 

1 thereby fund.s set free to be devoted to more 
©ful and more pressing objects. My Lord, 
ilitary efficiency, as Lonl Salisbury once pointed 
iht, must always be relative. It must depend 
^ only on what the Military authorities think to 
0 necessary, but on a combined consideration of 
needs of defence and the resources which the 
l^ntry e|n ailbrd for the purposes of such (i^fence. 
^fudged by this standard, I think that our Military 
penditura is unduly high; and I therefore 
fpec^lly urge that a part of this expenditure 
uid now be reduced by reducing the troops to 
number at which they stood in 1885. 

, BMPLOYMlfiNT OF MORE INDIGENOUS AGENCY. 

b "My Lord, my third suggestion is that there 
uld now be a more extended employment of 
t indigenous Indian agency in the public 
Jhrice. In this connection I am free to recognise 
0 . necessity of paying as a rule the Indian at a 
©r rate of payment than the Englishman who 
ds the same office. I think this is part of our 
If we in8i.st on Indians being paid at the 
rate as Englishmen, we cut away a large part 
^fae ground from under our feet. Except in 
rd to those offices, with which a special 
' ly is associated, such, for instance, as Momber- 
0f Executive Councils, High Court Judge- 
ind so forth, where, of course, there must 
t equality even as regards pay, between 


. t||e Julian ahd the English^Hui j 

^ think, be differential^ rates of pf^men# for . the 
"Indian and the European mem here of the public' 
service. What is however necessary is that care 
toust be taken not to make such distinctions gall- 
ing. Instead of the present division into Provin- 
cial and Imperial’ services or instead of laying 
down Jihat the Indian should be given twe-thrrds of 
what the Englishman gets, I would provide a fixed 
salary for each office, and 1 would further provide 
that il the holder of the office happens to be an 
Englishman, an extra allowance should be paid to 
him, because he has to send his wife and children 
to England, and he has often to go there himself. ' 
These have to be recognized as the exigencies of 
the present situation and they must be faced in 
the proper spirit. I should, therefore,* have a fixed 
salary for each office ; .and, I would then* throw it 
equally open to hII, who possess the necessary 
qualifications, subject to the conditions already 
mentioned, that an English holder of it should 
get an extra allowance for meeting extra 
expenses. Then, when you have to make an 
appointment, you will have this before you. An 
Indian,— pay, say, Rs. 500 a month— an English- 
man, pa)^ Rs. 500 phts an allowance, say, of Rs.* 
Ifib. If you then are really anxious for economy, 
you will have to take the Indian, other things 
being equal. 

PROVISION FOR INDEPENDENT AUDIT. 

“ My fourth and last suggestion Is this — that 
provision should now be made for an independent 
Audit in thi.s country. My Lord, this is a matter 
of very great importance and it has a history of 
its own. In the eignfcies there was some very 
earnest discussion on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. The first proposal on the subject, curiously 
enough, went from the Government of India 
themselves ; that was when Lord Ororner, — Sir 
E Waring, as he then was— was Finance Minister 
of India, and Lord Ripon, Viceroy. In a des- 
pak-h, .addres.«ed by the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State in 1882, the Government 
urged that a system of independent Audit should 
be introduced into India. The whole of that 
despatch is well worth a careful study. After a 
brief review of the systems of Audit in different 
European countries, which the Government 
of India specially examined, they state in clear 
terms tnat they have come to the conclusion that 
the system of Audit in this country by officers 
who are subordinate to the Government is not 
satisfactory and must be altered. And they insist 
on tvro things : — First^ that the officer, who was 
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thou known as Comptro11c|r*Genorftl} or as he is that they are not in a position to know anythinj^ 

now called, Comptroller and Auditor- General, about the details of financial administration. Thu 

should be entirely independent of the Govern- will bo altered if they obtain the assistance 

ment of India, and that ho should look forward an annual Report from an independent Auditor^ 

to no promotion at the hands of the Government General, 
of India, that he should be removable only with A duty. 

the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, My Lord, I have done. 1 want this enquiry to'-- 
and, secondly, that his pcsition, as regards salary, be undertaken for four reasons, fn the firsts? 

should be as high as that of the Financial Secre- place, this phenomenal increase in expenditure ' 

tary, and that he should roach that position demands an investigation on its own account# 

automatically by annual increments after 20 years’ Economy is necessary in every country, but more 

service. The Secretary of State of tliat time, than anywhere else is it necessary in India, 

however, under the advice of his Oourcil, which, Certain ob.servations, which were made by Lord 

as a rule, is averse to change or reform, declined to Mayo 40 yef»rs ago on this point, may well be 

sanction the proposal. He considereil that it was recalled even at this distance of time. In speaking 

not suited tf) Indis, that it was not really neces- of the Army expenditure, he said in effect, that,, 

sary, and that it would cost a good deal ! Curiously even a single shilling taken from the people of ’ 

enough, however, five or six years afterwards, the India and spent unnecessarily on the Army 

same proposal was revived by the Secretary of was a crime against the people who needed it ' 

State for India himself. Lord Cross was then for their moral and material development. 

Secretary of State and the despatch *n which he Secondly, my Lord, expenditure must be ' 

re-opens and discusses this questiim is also worth strictly and ligorouKly kept down now, because < 

a careful perusal. Like th.e Government of we are at a serious juncture in the history of 

India of 1882, he too dwells on the unsatis- our finance. Our Opium revenue is threatened ' 

factory character of the Indian Audit, especially witii extinction. Thirdly, 1 think we are on the • 

owing the fact cf the Head of the Audit Depart- eve of a large measure of financial decei.tralisa- 

ment being subordinate of the Government of tion to Provincial Governments, and it. seems 

India, and points out that how necessary it is that . certain that those Governments will be given 

this officer should be independent of the Indian larger powers over their own finances. If, how- 

Government. The proposal was, however, this ever, this is to be done, there must first of all be a 
time resisted by the Government of India, Lord careful inquiry inco the present level of their 

Lansdowne being then Viceroy, and it again expenditure. That level must be reduced to 

fell through. Now, my Lord, I respectfully urge what is fair and and reasonable before they are 
that the question should betaken up once again started on their new career. Last, but not least, 

and the Auditor-General made absolutely inde- we are now entertaining the hope that we are 

pendent of the Government of India. In Eng- now on the eve of a great expansion of educational 

land, the Auditor-General submits an annual re- effort — primary, technical, and agricultural, in 

port on all irregularities, which have come under fact, in all directions. My Lord, I am express- 
his notice, to the House of Commons, and the ing only the feeling ot my countrymen throughout 

House refers it to a Committee, kiiown as the India when 1 say tiiat we are earnestly looking 

Committee of Public Accounts, which then sub- forward to the next five years as a period of 

jeets the officials concerned to a searching and striking educational advance for this country, 

rigorous examination. As our Council does not Now, if this advance is to be effected^ 

yet vole supplies, it will, I recognise, be necessary very large funds will be required^ 

in present circumstancts that our Auditor- and it is necessary that the Government pf 

General’s Report should be submitted India should first of all examine iheir oWn 

to the Secretary of State for India, who is the position and find out what proportion of their >. 

final authority in financial matters. But the present revenues can be spared for the purpose. 

Report should be made public, being laid before My Lord, these objects— education, sanitation, 

Parliament every year and being also published relief of agricultural ir»dehtedness — are of such 

in India. Then our criticism of the financial paramount importance to the country that I, for 

administration will be really well informed and one, shall not shrink from advocating additional 

effective. At' present non- official members can taxation to meet their demands, if that is found 

offer only general remarks for the simple reason ‘ to be necessary. But before such additional 
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tAjtation can be proposed by Government, or can 
supported by non-official members, it is 
necessary to find out what margin can be provided 
out of existing resources. This is a duty which the 
Government owes to the couritry ; and the 
representatives of the taxpayers in this Council 
owe it to those, on whose behalf they are here, to 
urge this upon the Government. It is, on this 
account, that I have raised this question before 
the Government to-day and I earnestly trust the 
Government will consider my proposals in 
the'apirit in which they have been brought 
forward. My Lord, I move the Resolution which 
stands in my name.” 


INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE * 

BY THE Hok. Mb. N. Sl'BIlA HAU. 


HERE are four important landmarks in the 
Vb history of the Public Service in India. The 
* Statute of 1833, the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, the Statute of 1870, and the appointment of 


the Public Service Commission mark the different 
stages — all directed towards the sole object of 
associating the people with the real administration 
of the country. But the steps taken so far have 
not been successful in securing the end in view 
and giving satisfaction to the people. 

The year 1833 is memorable in the history of 
the Government of India. Till then the East 


India Company was both a commercial and politi- 
cal body. In that year its monopoly in trade was 
finally abolished and the Company henceforward 
exercised only administrative and politicsl*povvers. 
In T-hat year was also abolished the monopoly of 
office by which Indians had been excluded from 
the principal oflices under the Government, and 
Section 17 of the Statute of 1833 was enacted for 


that purpose. Lord Macaulay described it as 
“ that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause,” 
and said, “ I must say that to the la.st day of my 
life, I shall be proud to have been one cf those 
who assisted in the framing of the Bill which con- 
tains that clause.” The Marquis of Lansdowne 
who introduced it in the House of Lords said : — 
It was a part of the now system which he had to 
propose to their Lordships that to ©very office in I ndia 
every Native of whatsoever caste, sect, or religion, should 
by law bo equally admissible, and he hoped that Govern- 
ment would seriously endeavour to give the fullest effect 
to this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to the 
people themselves as it would be advantageous to the 
V, eoonomioal reforms which were now in progress in 
{ different parts of India. 

— — — — ■■■ ■ -- 

* speech delivered in the Viceroy’s Council. 


The Court of Directors, in forwarding a copy 
of the Statute to the Government of India, 
pointed out: — 

The moaning of the enactment we take to be that * 
there shall bo no governing caste in British India ; that 
whatever other tests of qualification may be adopted, 
distinctions of race or religion shall not bo of the 
number. 

They emphasize that not race, but fitness is 
henceforth to be the criterion of eligibility” for 
public offices. Notwithstanding these noble 
declarations, no eflfect was given to the clause. 

In 1853, the system of nomination and patronage 
was abolished and the principal civil appointments 
were thrown open to competition, but the centre 
of examination for .admission to the Civil Service 
was fixed in England ; that system has continued 
up to d.ate. 

Ill 1858, the Government of the country was 
taken over by the Crown, when the noble procla- 
mation of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
was issued, laying down the true principles by 
which the Government of this country could be 
carried on with safety — a Proclamation which 
was described by the late King- Emperor as “ the 
Great Charter of 1858.” 

Shortly after, the Secretary of State appointed 
a Committee of five members of his Council, 
all distinguished Anglo-Indians, to consider the 
subject. They reported on the 14th of January, 
1860, that to do justice to the claims of Indians, 
simultaneous examinations should ho held in 
England and India, “ as being the fairest and 
the most in accordance with the principles of a 
general competition for h common object.” 

But nothing came out of it, and the question 
continued to be the subject of consideration on 
the part of responsible authorities. After pro- 
longed correspondenr'p, Section 6 of the Statute 
of 1870 was enacted. 

In moving the second reading of the Bill on 
the 11th March, 1869, His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll said : — 

With regard, however, to the employment of Natives 
in the government of their country in the Covenanted Ser- 
vice, formerly of the Company and now of the Crewn, 1 
must say that we have not fulfilled our duty, or the premis- 
es and engagements which we have made 

I have always felt that the regulations laid down for 
the competitive examinations rendered nugatary the 
declaration of the Act of 1833 ; and so strongly has 
this been felt of late years by the Government of Indians 
various suggestions have besn made to remedy the 
evil, 

Speaking of the Statute, Lord Kimberley in his 
despacthofthe 8th January 1885^ said : ^*The Act 
remains a measure of remarl^able breadth an(l 
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liberality” It empowers ‘‘the Government of 
India arid the Secretary of State in Council, acting 
together, to frame rules under which Natives of 
India may bo admitted to any of the offices hither- 
to restricted to the Covenanted Civil Service.” 

Again, there was a long correspondence on the 
subject between the Secretary of State and the 
Goivernment of India as bo the best way in which 
the Statute could be given effect to and the 
claims of the Indians for honourable employment 
in the administration of their country could be 
satisfied. The Government of India took nearly 
nine years to frame workable rules under the 
Statute. Lord Lytton summed up the situation 
up to that time in these words : — 

I do not hesitate to say that both the Governnients 
of England and of India appear to me, up to the present 
moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of breaking to 
the heart the words of promise they had uttered to the 
oar. 

At last, the Govern uaont of India in 1878 dis- 
cussed the whole (|uestion airesh and recuiumended 
to the Secretary of State among other things to 
which, I need not refer at present, tho establish- 
ment of a close Native Civil ^Service” to which 
should be transferred a proportion of the posts 
reserved for the Covenanted Service with a propor- 
tion of those held by the Uncovenanted Service. 

The then Secretary of State vetoed these pro- 
posals to constitute a close Native Service, and 
suggested that the annual recruitment in England 
to the Covenanted Civil Service might bo reduced 
by a certain proportion and that Indians might 
be annually appointed to such places. Ho pointed 
out that one of tho advantages of such a scheme 
was that it would place the Indians on a footing 
of social equality with the members of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service. He suggested further that 
the salaiy of every office might be determined “ at 
a fixed amoqnt ” to which might be added in the 
case of Covenanted English Civilians “ the rate 
sufficient to make up the present salaries under 
some neutral denomination.” The Government of 
India, while expressing its regret that the scheme 
for a new close Native Civil Service could not be 
accepted, submitted rules by which they provided 
that a proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the 
recruits appointed from England in any one year 
should be Indians selected in India. These rules 
were published in 1879. But the system of 
Statutory Civilians failed to give satisfaction, as 
no steps were taken to appoint the best men in 
the country, and as more importance was attached 


in the selection of candidates to birth and social 
position than to intellectual fitness. 

The whole question was once more ro opened, 
and in 1886, the Public Service Commission 
was appointed “ to devise a scheme wliich may 
reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality and to do full justice to the 
claims of Natives of India to higher and more 
extensive employment in the Public Service.” 
The Commission practically adopted the lines 
suggested by the Government of India in its 
despatch of the 2nd May, 1878, above referred 
to, and made recommendations, which I need 
not detail here. 

After long correspondence the Government of 
India fixed in April 1892 the places that should 
bo listed as open to the members of the Provincial 
Service and in November they published the rules 
under the Statute of 1870. by the 

Government of India “ it (the scheme) was meant 
to be a final settlement of the claims of the 
Provincial Service and to he gradually worked up 
to within a generation of official life.” 

Tho final outcome of the labours of the Public 
Service Commission is : — 

(1) We have, first of all, in spite of the Statutes 
of 1833 and 1870 the reservation of the higher 
offices of tho State to a particular class of persons 
recruited in England, maitily Europeans, consti- 
tuting the Indian Civil Service. The principle on 
which this Service is constituted is in the words 
of the Government of India : — 

That the Convonaiited Civil Service should be reduced 
to a cot'ps iV elite and its numbers limited to what is 
necessary to fill the chief administrative appointments 
of tho (loverunient and such a number of smaller 
appointments as will ensure a complete course of 
training for junior Civilians. 

(2) Wo have next the creation of an inferior 
service known as the Provincial Service, filled 
mainly by Iniliarts, a service characterized by 
Mr. Dtidabhai Nauroji, who has laboured long and 
incessantly in this cause as the Pariah Service. 

(.3) Under tho rules of 1879, the Statutory 
Civilians, though on two thirds pay, held an equal 
status with the members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service and had an opportunity to rise to the 
highest posts in the State ; whereas the members 
of the Provincial Service were assigned a distinctly 
lower status in the service of the State, and they 
could not, under the rules, rise to any post higher 
than t^t of a District and Sessions Judge or 
District Collector, and these places are very few, 
one sixth of the former and one-tenth of the latter 
being listed. The recommendations of the Public 
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Service Commission to exclude the following places 
from the Schedule were not accepted : — 

(i) One member of the Board of Revenue in 
Madras, Bengal and the CJnited Province, and a 
Financial Commissioner in the Punjab. 

(ii) One of theohief Revenue Officers of Divisions 
in all Provinces,, except BoirJiay and Assam. 

(iii) Under Secretaries to the several Oovorn- 
ments in India. (Only one Under Secretary 
allowed.) 

(iv) One- third of the District and Sessions 
Judges in all Provinces. (Only one-sixth allowed.) 

(4) Under the rules of 1870, one-fifth of the 
annual recruitment in England could be made in 
India by the appointment of Statutory Civilians; 
whereas we have now a specific number, of 
appointments listed as open to Indian.s. The 
number of appointments recommended by the 
Commission was about 108. It was reduced 
finally to 93. The figure now stands at 102 
including one for Assam and five for Burma, 
which were subsequently listed, of which 92 are 
held by members of the Provincial Service or 
Statutory Civilians. Thus, after more than 
30 years since the recruitment in England was 
reduced, about ten places excluded from the 
Schedule are still held by the Indian Civil 
Service. 

(5) Again, if the rules of 1879 had been in 
force and the Commission had not been constitut- 
ed, the number of charges available to Indians 
would have been nearly 165, one-sixth of 993 
instead of 102. The number of charges in 1892 
when the Provincial Service was constituted was 
840 and it is now 993, and yet there has been no 
increase of places listed in different Provinces 
worth speaking of. 

(6) The differentiation into two distinct services 
has been carried out on the same principles in 
almost all the special Departments of the Public 
Service; — Education, Public Woik.s, Survey, 
Forest, Telegraph, etc., one Imperial, mainly 
European, and the other Provincial, mainly 
Indian. In some departments, rules have been 
BO framed as to keep back Indian talent from 
reaching the highest places therein and seriously 
injure the rights of Indians. 

We shall now take some particular depart- 
ments to illustrate the above remarks. Let us 
take the Education Department which was organ- 
ised in 1896. There is no chance under the rules 
for any Indian, unless he is recruited in En'gland, 
to become the head of a College, much less a 
Director of Public Instruction, however eminently 


fitted he might be. I shall not speak of the 
effects of this differentiation and shall allow 
Mr. Chirol, the author of “ Indian Unrest," to 
describe them. He wrote : — 

Before the Commisson sat, Indians and Europeans 
ussd to work side by side in the superior graded 
service of tho Department, and until quite recently 
they had drawn the same pay. The Commission abo- 
lished this equality and comradeship and put the 
Europeans and the Indians into separate pens. The 
European pen was named the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Native pen was named the Provincial 
Educational Service. Into tho Provincial Service were 
put Indians holding lower posts than any held by 
Europeans and with no prospect of ever rising to the 
maximum salaries hitherto within their reach. To pretend 
that equality was maintained under the new scheme is 
idle and the grievance thus created has caused a bit- 
terness which is not allayed by tho fact that tho 
t^oromission created analogous grievances in other 
branches of the Public Service. 

Let 118 I'ow turn to another department, Public 
Works. 

Before the department was organised in 1892, 
Engineers recruited in this country were treated 
on terms of perfect equality with those recruited 
ill England. The pay and rank of both were 
the same. They were placed on the same list 
and had side by side promotion. In 1892, the 
Service was ditt’eientiated into the Imperial and 
the Provincial and the pay of Provincial 
Engineers was reduced and fixed at nearly two- 
thirds of that of the Imperial Engineers ; yet 
their rank was unaflected and their time scale 
of promotion was the same as for Imperial 
Engineers. The department was again reoganis- 
ed in 1908. Accoiding to this scheme, the two 
services were made distinct and separate. There 
was no longer one list and side by side promo- 
tion, Each had its separate list and separate scale 
of prouiution. According to the Imperial Engineer 
scale, the European Engineer became an Executive 
after 8 years, whereas the Provincial Engineer 
had to wait to rise to that grade for 16 years. In 
tho former case his promotion was practically 
unconditional, whereas in the case of the latter, 
there must be a vacancy in the divisional charges 
reserved for Provincial Engineers. Again, out of 
a total cadre of about 953 including Railways, 
280 places are allotted to the Provincial Service. 
The actual strength of the Provincial Service is 170, 
146 in Public Works and 24 in Railways, as against 
727 of the Imperial Engineers, 574 in Public Works 
and 153 in Railways. It may bo seen easily from the 
above what chance Provincial Engineers have, handi- 
capped AS they are, as against the Imperial Engi- 
neers to ever reach the higher grades of the Set* 
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vice, that is, to the grades of Superintending and 
Chief Engineers. The result of the new scheme 
is that a Provincial Engineer of 14 years’ standing 
would be liable to serve under an Imperial Engi- 
neer of 9 years’ service. Though thf^ro was a 
distinct assurance given by the Resolutions of 
19th July, 1892, and 28th September, 1893, that 
there would be no distinction between them and 
the Imperial otliccrs as regards pay, promotion, 
leave and pension, yet under the new scheme of 
1908 it has been ordered that their names should 
be removed from the list of Imperial men, that they 
cannot receive the promotion given to the Imperial 
Engineers, ain’i, in fact, tliat they cannot be treated 
on the same footing as Imperial Engineers 
who were their compeers till 1908. 

Take again the Survey organized in 1895. Out 
of a cadre of 48 appointments, nearly one-fifth, 
i. e.j 10 out of 48, is reserved to the Provincial 
Service, the rest to the Imperial. The nine 
highest posts of the grade of Superintendents have 
been excluded from the Provincial Service and the 
highest post to which the members of that Service 
could aspire is that of Deputy Superintendent. 

It is the same tale in other departments. 

The latest department which was organised and 
that under the genius of Lord Curzon is the 
Customs. This is made wholly Imperial and the 
Resolution of 1906 lays down that except for the 
places reserved for the Indian Civil Service, the 
rest, i.e., the Assistant Collecbor.«, “will ordinarily 
be recruited in England.” Since that time, how- 
ever, two Indians have been appointed in this 
department. 

Now, turning to the rules of recruitment in 
England, we find that for the Public Works 
Department the regulations lay down “ that every 
candidate must be a British subject of European 
descent and at the time of birth his father must 
have been a British subject, either natural born 
or naturalized in the United Kingdom ” and that 
Natives of India who are British subjects are 
eligible for appointment and shall be selected to the 
extent of ten per cent, out of the total number 
of Assistant Engineers reciuited, if duly qualified. 

When we come to the Police, there is not even 
this reservation of ten per cent, for Indians. 

Now, if we come to the Political Department, 
the recruitment is practically from officers of the 
Indian Army and of the Indian Civil Service. 
Though Indians specially selected are declared to 
be eligible under the rules of 1875, there is only 
one Indian holding the post of an attach^ in the 

Secretariat. 


Thus we see in how many directions the door 
is closed against the employment of Indians in 
the higher offices of the State. , 

Side by side with the policy steadily pursued of 
excluding Indian.s in different departments, it is 
refreshing to find that in tlio Accounts Dopart- 
inentH under tluj i’'iioct control of the Hon’ble 
Einance Member, Indians aiu] Europeans are 
treated equally in all respects, in the matter of 
rank, pay and promotion. They are placed on 
(itie list and have side by side promotion. It is 
with great relief and satisfaction we listened the 
other day to a statement of the liberal policy 
enunciated by t})e Hon’ble Sir Ouy Fleetwood 
Wilson with regard to these departments. This 
policy of o(|ual treatment accorded to His 
Majesty’s aubjfcbs in these departments has pro- 
duced its I'atural results among the officers 
employed therein. There is more comradeship, 
mutual respect and contentment among them 
than among any otl)er cla.ss of public servants. 
The fact that the officers have to serve in different 
parts of India and not in their own Province only 
has given them a freedom and impartiality which 
has enhanced their prestige and has added 
efficiency to the work done by them. 

1 shall now proceed to the question whether 
the rules framed under the Statute of 1870 and the 
arrangements now in force are in accord with the 
spirit and intentiorjs of the Statute. 

It is plain that the effect of the rules is to re- 
serve a particular class of appointmefits to the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and that those 
Indians who do not proceed to England and pass 
the examinations there are debarred from being 
appointed to the higher offices reserved for the 
Civil Service, though otherwise qualified therefor. 
Consequently, the authorities in India are restrain- 
ed by the rules for the time being from appointing 
Natives of India to any such oflices unless they 
have been admitted to the Indian Civil Service, a 
result which was not contemplated by the Statute. 

I may point out here that the first set of rules 
framed by the Government of India in 1873 were 
disallowed on the ground that they prescribed that 
the main qualification requisite for appointments 
under toe Act should be a certain precedent term 
of service in the higher ranks of the Subordinate 
Service, or in the legal profession. When the 
question was referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown by the Secretary of State, they pointed out 
that the section “ was expressly intended to afford 
increased facilities for the employment of Natives 
of India of ^ proved merit and ability ' in the 
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IndianOivil Service. The ‘proved merit and ability ’ 
need only be proved or eetiblished to the satiefac- 
tioM of the authorities making the appointments 
and no particular method of establishing proof of 
merit or ability is enjoined,” and they gave it 
as their opinion that the rostiictiun on the 
exercise of the discretion of the authorities limiting 
the appointments to those who had previously 
served the Government was “ clearly opposed to 
the spirit and intention of the Act.” 

Now, as the limitation of the exercise of discre- 
tion by rules to a particnlar class of persons is 
against the spirit and intentions of the Act, so 1 
submit that the limitation (.f the exercise of 
discretion by r»ilea oi* orders for the time being 
to a particular class of appointments is equally 
opposed to the spirit and intentions of the Act. 

Assuming that the rules are technically in legal 
form, there is no doubt that in effect they defeat 
the very object for which the Statute was passed, 
viz.j that nothing shall restrain the authorities in 
India from appointing an Indian of proved merit 
and ability to any otlice reserved to r.be Indian 
Civil Service under the Statute though he may 
not have been admitted to the Civil Service by 
passing the examination in England ; in fact, the 
Government have done indirectly what they have 
expressly been prohibited from doing by the 
Statute. 

The result is as might be expected from the 
constitution of the two Services. Only about 7 
per cent, of the appointments carrying a salary of 
one thousand rupees and upwards are in the hands 
of Indians, and almost all the high appointimeiits 
of the State involving direction, initiative and 
supervision have been jealously kept in the hands 
of Europeans. The constitution of the ollicial 
element in the several Legislative Councils in 
the country is a striking example of the effect 
of these rules. To take the Imperial Jjcgislative 
Council, the heads of Departments at.d their 
Secretaries are all Europeans, and the solitary 
Indian in the oihcial ranks is the Hon’ble the 
Law Member, Mr. Ali Imam. Sir Thomas 
Munro said, “ we have a whole nation from 
which to make our choice of Natives.” Yet, 
there is apparently in the view of the Govern- 
ment such a dearth of Native talent in this coun- 
try that it could not furnish Indians to represent 
different departments and interests of Govern- 
ment, though in the Native States responsible 
offices are filled with conspicuous ability by 
Indians. This is, ii'deed, a sad commentary on the 
lal;K>urs of the Public Service Commission, which 


was constiitubed “ to do full justice to the claims 
of Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
employment in the Public Service.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that che Report of 
the Public Service Commission and the final orders 
issued on the subject were received by the intelli- 
gent public with deep disappointment, and loud 
have been the protests in the Press and from re- 
presentative public bodies against the injusitce 
done to the claims of Indians in answer to their 
demand for responsible association with the 
Government in the administration of the country. 
Even some of the Indian members of the Com- 
mission who gave their assent to the scheme on 
certain conditior)s, felt deeply aggrieved at the 
result of their labours. Mr, Salem Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, a Madras member of the Commission, 
said : “ The net result of what the Secretary of 
State has done is to place us in a worse position 
than we occijpied when the Public Service Com- 
mission was appointed.” 

In 1803, a discussion was raised in Parliament 
and a Resolution was passed by the House of 
Commons that all open competitive examinations 
held in England alone for appointments to the 
Civil Services of India should henceforth be held' 
simultaneously both in India and England. But 
nothing came of it. 

Not only were the protests from the public 
unheeded, but Lord Curzon’s Government issued 
a Resolution in 1904, with a number of tabular 
statements, justifying the exclusion of Indians 
from the higher offices of the State and trying to 
prove that the indigencus agency was extensively 
and liberally employed in the service of the 
State. 

The Hon'ble Mi’. Gokhale at the Budget 
discu.^sion in the Supreme Council in 1906 
demonstrated, if any demonstration were neces- 
sary, that the position taken up by Lord Curzoii 
was utterly untenable and disastrous to the best 
interests of England and India. His criticism, T 
venture to say, remains unanswered up to date. 

The plea that a very large and a gradually 
increasing number of appointments is held by 
Indians is an old one put forward under various 
guises. The real question is, what is the actual 
share which Indians have in the direction and 
supervision of the administration of their country. 
It is no answer to the question that there are 
thousands of appointments held by them in the 
lower rungs of the ladder. The large number of 
tabular statements annexed to the Resolution 
amply disprove the claim advanced by his Lordship 
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that Indians were being treated with “ a liberality 
unexampled in the history of the world.” They 
show that as we rise higher and higher in the 
official ladder, the Indian element is practically 
nowhere. 1 do not think it is necessary to point 
out how his Lordship’s reading of the pre British 
period of Indian history is inaccurate, for never 
before in the long and chequered history of India 
was Indian talent so largely divorced from the 
controlling centres of authority. I shall only 
draw attention to the letter of H. H. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad, addressed to Lord Min to recently 
in connection with the steps to be taken for 
stamping out sedition. He wrote: — 

The experience that I have acquired within the last 
25 years in ruling niy State encourages me to venture 
upon a few observations which 1 trust will be accepted in 
the spirit in which they are offered. I have already said 
that my subject are, as a rule, contented, peaceful and 
law-abiding, f’or this blessing I have to thank iny 
ancestors. They were singularly free from all religious 
and racial prejudices. Their wisdom and foresight 
induced them to employ Hindus and Mahoniedans, 
Europeans and Parsis alike in carrying on the adminis- 
tration and they reposed entire confidence in their 
officers, whatever religion, race, sect, or crood they 
belonged to.” After stating that his Dowan is a Hindu 
and that the revenue administration of half of hi.s State 
is entrusted to two Parsis, ho concludes with those 
words:— “It is in a great ineasureto this policy that 
I attribute the contentment and well-being of my 
dominions. 

This question, affects vitally our sidf- 
respect and honour, the growth of national indivi- 
duality, and our national well-being. It is not 
metely a question of earners for our young men nr 
of rupees, annas and pies, though economy is an 
important consideration in carrying on the adminis- 
tration of a poor country like India. It is because 
our demands in this respect have been ignored, 
if not treated with contempt, that the discontent 
in the country deepened. It was lou-ily asserted 
in some quarters that there was no hope of nation:: 1 
growth under the British Flag. Fortun.ately, we 
had at the helm of the Oovernmer>t two statesmen 
who had the insight to read correctly ihecriiicnl 
situation with which they were confronted. At 
the Guildhall banquet on the 2.‘lrd Fehrimry lust 
when the Freedom of the City of London was pre- 
sented to him. Lord Minto in reviewing thertfl’nirs 
of this country, said : — 

Before I had been in India many months, it became 
evident to me that we should ere long have to deal with 

a mass of aooumulatod popular discontent As far 

as we could judge the character of the discontent, much 
of it was justifiable and was directly due to a dawning 
belief that further opportunities must be afforded for the 
official representation of Indian public opinion and a 


greater share be ganted to Indians in the government 
of the country. 

I may say that it was due to the courageous step 
taken by Lord Minto and Lord Morley in intro- 
ducing reforms in the Legislative Councils and 
in appoiritiiig Indians to Executive Councils that 
we have tided over the difficulties, and the hopes 
of the people have been revived in the beneficent 
intentions of the British Raj. The reform of the 
Legislative Councils of this country has been 
welcomed more on the ground that these bodies 
would .afford oppor tunities to the representatives 
of the people to point out the defects in the 
machinery of the Government and make it work 
more in accord with the needs and aspirations of 
the country. But it cannot be .said to be effective 
iirde.s.s it is immediately followed up by a reform 
in the administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment, which has been out of repair for a good 
long time. Mere tir»keiing with it by giving a 
few more appointments to Indians will be of no 
good. The reform of the legislative machinery 
has but touched the fringe of the real question 
awaiting solution, whiidi hangs on the reform in 
the agency for carrying on the administration of 
the country. Tin’s is a grievance sorely felt in 
the country. In fact, it is the root of the evil of 
di.scontent. Nearly a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the Public Service Commission sat. 
India has changed considerably since those days. 
A new generation lias grown up with now ideals 
and aspirations which aro more vividly pulsat- 
ing in the life of the people. The time is 
opportune to take up this problem of administra- 
tive reform and examine it in all its aspects. 

The que.stions' that arise are ; — 

1. How to got out of this tangle which has been 
created by the Public Berviee Commission and all that 
has followed ? 

2, How to secure real comradeship and mutual 
respect among the offieor.s of the Public Service ? 

2. How to remove the stigina of inferiority that is 
attiehod to the Provincial Service ? 

4. How to gi\e effci t to the beneficent intentions of 
Parliament, as embodied in the Statutes of 1833 and 
1870 and to the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation ? 

.5. How to hiicuro the willing and enthusiastic 
eo-poratiou of the Indian people in the administration 
of the country and strengthen the foundations of British 
Rsj ill this land ? 

We have now to consider the principles and the 
line of polic} that should bo adopted in the govern- 
ment of the country that would accomplish these 
ends. At piesent I venture to ofi’er some sugges- 
tions on the subject. 

I. The first principle that should bo laid down is that 
no appointments or class of appointments in tho 
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Fablio Service in all its branches, whether general or 
special, should bo made the monopoly of any particular 
class of His Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom 
or India and that (ill appointments should be shared 
equally by all classes of people. 

II. If this is accepted, the rule that the chief 
administrative appointments of Government should bo 
the monopoly of the Indian Civil Service recruited in 
England ought to bo abolished. At the lowest, such 
appointments should for tho present be shared equally 
between Europeans and Indians in all dopiirtments. 

III. Competitive Examinations now held in England 
for different branches of the Public Service should be 
held simultaneously in both countries, and ifitisnot 
found possible, exitnin itions of etiually liigh standards 
should be instituted in this country, so that those 
who are selected hero may command the respect of 
their compeers s(!leGted in England. These examina- 
tions should be open to all and if this is not found 
possible, limited to nominated candidates, 

IV. The system of nominatio.i should be abolished, 
as its effects are demoraliHing and stunt the growth of 
national character. 

V. In the higher gr ides of tho service, the members 
should not be confined to thoir own Province but should 
as far as possible serve in other Provinces. 

VI. If the Provincial Service is to bo retained in 
any form, it should bo recruited on lines similar to 
the above Service. Where it is considered that a parti- 
cular class should be represented in the service, if 
candidates from that class are not available in a parti- 
cular Province, they might bo recruited from other 
provinces. 

VII. Provision should be made for promotion from 
one Service to the next higher Service for officers of 
tried merit and ability. 

VIII. Where it is considered that candidates for 
special departments arc not available in this country, 
efforts should be made to send young men to other 
countries to qualify themselves for such places, and it 
should be tho endeavour of tho Government as far as 
possible to replace foreign agency at an early date. 

IX. The salary of every olTl CO should bo “at a fixed 
amount” and in the ease of a European appointed to 
it an extra allowance might bo given, as suggested by 
the Secretary of State in his letter of 1878 above 
referred to. 

The whole question, T need hardly state, hinges 
on the attitude of England towards India and 
the relations that should exist between the 
British and the Indian subjects of Flis Majesty. 
This question htxs been prominently attracting 
the attention of all those who are interested in 
the welfare of Great Britain and Irnlia — whether 
the relationship between Europeans and Indians 
should be one of manly comradeship and co- 
operation born of equal status and equal pri- 
vileges, or whether it should be one of timid 
dependence and sycophancy born of the relation- 
ship of superior and inferior. It is a truism that 
real respect and comradeship can only grow out 
of ** common service, common emulation, and 


common rights impartially held.’’ As we solve 
this question, the problem before us will be 
solved. But this depends on the ideal that 
England sets before herself in the government 
of this country. The true ideal, however distant 
and impracticable it might at present appear, 
should be that India would in the process of 
time become a self-governing unit of the British 
Empire, enjoying the same rights and privileges 
and subject to the same duties and obligations 
as the otlier self-governing members of that 
Empire. If tliis ide.il be steadily kept in view, 
it would not be difficult to formulate a policy 
that should govern the services to the satisfaction 
of all parties and secure the hearty co-operation 
of the people in the government of the country. 

The Government c ills iiptm ns to co-operate 
with them in evolving a high sense of citizen- 
ship ill the difficult task of carrying on the 
complex administration of this vast country. Is 
it too much to ask that to secure our co-opera- 
tion and develop a common citizenship, we should 
be placed on a footing of equality and manly 
cornrade.ship with the British subjects of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor ? You may give 
us magnificent works of irrigation, you may 
build up a vast system of railways, you may 
lighten the burden of taxation, you may drive 
out famine and bring plenty into this ancient 
land; hut so long as manhood is dwarfed and 
self-respect is wounded, there can bo no real 
contentment and real co-operation with the 
Government of the country. Lord Lansdowne 
in quoting the words of Sir Thomas Munro in 
connection with the Statute of 1833 said : — 

What is in every .ago and every country the great 
stimulus to tho pursuit of knowledge but the prospect 
of fame or wealth or power ? Or what is even the use of 
groat attainments, if they are not to bo devoted to their 
noblest purpose, the service of the community, by 
employing those who possess them acoording to their 
respective qualifications in the various duties of the 
public administration of the country ? Our books alone 
will do little or nothing ; dry, simple literature will never 
improve the character of a nation. To produce this 
effect, it must open the road to wealth and honour and 
public employment. Without the prospect of such 
reward, no attainments in science will ever raise the 
character of a people. 

We cannot disguise the patent fact that under 
the present system expert knowledge and ripe 
experience gained in the administration of the 
country are drained away and this drain of 
intelligence and talent cannot be compensated by 
any measures which may be devised except some 
such as I have indicated above. 
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The problem, no doubt, in a complex one, 
involving many conflicting and powerful interests. 
It, therefore, calls for the best statesmanship and 
wisdom which the country can command. How the 
different Services should be regulated and modi- 
fied and how the grievances felt in each depart- 
ment removed is not an easy question to solve. 
It is, therefore, necessary that a Commission or 
Committee, where non-official opinion is re- 
presented, should be appointed to evolve a scheme 
which would do justice to the rights of the 
people of this country, strengthen the foundation 
of the British Rule and give opportunities to 
India to become, in courso of ages it may be, a 
self-respecting partner in the llritisb Empire 
linked with Great Britain in silken bonds of 
gratitude and love. 


A PLEA FOR RAJPUT EDUCATION.* 

BY THE MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR. 

E are in these days passing through an era 
which taxG.s to the most the energies of each 
race and tribe in the cause of progress and 
we can scarcely ait idle, if we aspire to he, 
as of yore, in the forefront of the peoples of India. 
Union is, no doubt, the backbone of the body corpo- 
rate of a society, hut education is the brain which 
controls all its activities into proper cViannels 
and assimilates them to its permanent well-being. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance for 
you to take every possible step towards the educa- 
tion of your community. I arn glad to find that you 
are fully alive to the exigencies of the problem, and 
this fact is amply borne out by the establishment 
of your schools and hoarding hoiLses. Within my 
State a boarding house has been opened under the 
control of the Saddar Sabha, Jammu, wherein 
Rajput students of indigent circumstances will 
have board and lodgings free, and of ordinary 
means, will have to pay half the charges of the 
monthly bill of fare. In addition to thi.sthe Sabha 
has fixed some scholarships and the State 1ms made 
a special grant of Rs. 3,200 per annum for the 
Rsjput stiident.«), and a scholarship for a F. A. 
Olasa student is granteil from the estate of my 
beloved nephew, Hari Sing. Similar facilities 
will, I hope, gradually springinto existence through 
your individual and collective efforts throughout 
t'he length and breadth of India, and -l doubt not 
that you will spare no means to extend your 
a ctivities to br ing about this result. But while 

^ From the Presidential Address to “ The All-India 

Kshattriya Conference.” 
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doing 80 , Gentlemen, it is my firm conviction 
that you should also concentrate your atten- 
tion upon the question of establishment 
of a Rajput College, which would not only 
supply a long felt need, but would also stand as a 
monument to your earnest desire for the diffusion 
of knowledge among, and convey a message of 
uplift to your people. The Government has 
opened wide the portals of education by the 
establishment of numerou.s Colleges and Schools 
for the masses, but your own co-operation in its 
noble work will he instrumental in accelerating 
the achievement of that measure of improvement 
which i.s so necessary for you to make in order 
to offer a lead in the social order of Hindustan 
to your fellow subjects of the Indian Empire. 

Gentlemen, the opening of a Rajput College 
at this moment is not a luxury which you 
may easily .spare, hut is a h.'ire necessity for 
the elevation of your community which you 
cannot do without. You have no doubt a 
number of Ghitf Colleges, such as Mayo College, 
Dally College, and others in India which are very 
admirable institutions for the Rajput Chiefs and 
nobility to receive proper equipment and training 
for the administration of their own nfifairs. But 
the education there is not easily accessible to every 
one. You want a College which may be able to 
impart University education to each and every 
Rajput, and of which the scheme of studies should, 
consistently with the principle from time to time 
enunciated by the Education Department of Govern- 
ment of India, embrace branches of knowledge, 
such .as medicine, engineering and industry. You 
can also avail yourselves of this oppoitunity, give 
a substantial proof of your unflinching loyalty to 
the British Crown, by calling the College after the 
name of His late Majesty King Edward VI I. I 
must, therefore, appeal to your large hearts to 
rouse yourself (if it be at all necessary) to take 
a broad view of the question. I know the esta- 
blishment of a Rajput College is one of your long- 
cherished desire. I am glad to he able to tell you 
that it has the full support of such eminent per- 
sonages as His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Jaipur. This shows that the scheme 
has a hopeful prospect before it. But it is necessary 
that you should do your best in giving it a prac- 
tical shape as early as possible. To do so there 
will be an earnest call on the cordial co-operation 
of the members of the whole community, I hope 
that call, which is ringing with unmistakable 
emphasis in our ears, will meet with a hearty 
response on all sides, 
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CURREIVT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 

BLOATED ARMAMENTS. 

HE outstanding feature (if the month seems 
to have been the awakening of the great 
Powers in connexion with their bloated 
armaments. The unhealthy rivalry which 
has for some months past been going on .about the 
strength of the navy betw’een England and 
Germany seems to he working its way for good. 
These two Powers are taxing their respective 
resources to almost an exhausting limit by 
adding battleship after battleship. The raco is : 
who shall place at sea the largest number of the 
huge Dreadnoughts in the shortest possible time? 
And the answer seems to be : he. who has the 
largest resources ? Thus, it comes to pass that 
the Budget time in each country is the most 
stirring time when so much is talked about the 
comparative naval strength of each. In England, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty introduced his naval 
Budget in which a vote was required for nearly 4 
millions extra beyond what was granted last year 
for the British navy, He informed the flouse 
that by 1912, England will be able to outstrip 
the navy of every other Continental Power, and 
most specially Germany. British patriotism was 
flattered at this statement coming from the 
Liberal Government whose watchward in years 
past was peace, economy, and retrenchment. But 
though going a great deal out of their* way in 
asking for a larger naval vote in order to gratify 
the inflated national sentiment and at the same 
time to abate that spirit of unfriendliness towards 
a rival Power which some months ago threatened 
to rouse the dogs of war, it was surprising to see 
the leader of the Opposition rising in his place and 
in cold blood asseverating that wliile the vote was 
all right, England’s naval position in 1914, would 
be one of considerable danger ! That expri^s-sion 
of alarm shows how tho.se who are supposed to 
lead a gieat party forget their respon.sihility and 
sow the seeds of needle.ss unrest and anxiety 
among a people who seem to have given up all 
independent and .sober thinking for themselves. 
Here is a Government which came to power with 
the avowed purpose of curtailing the intolerable 
burden cast on the nation by ever-increasing arma- 
ments, the necessity of which was never conclu- 
sively established. They struggled hard to achieve 
that beneficent purpose but found themselves 


powerless to face the rising tide of a spurious 
public opinion, artificially inflamed by a partisan 
and most unpatriotic Press. Instead of either 
manfully opposing it or resigning, they endeavour- 
ed to pacil'y that opinion. As a result, the naval 
vote has year after year mounted higher and 
higher till it has been acknowledged to be 
intolerable by all right-thinking men with a 
keen sense of the perception of things and the 
financial ability of the country. Not even the 
wealthie.st nation on the surface of the globe 
ran sustain so growing a burden, the result of a 
purely unho.althy rivalry. The Opposition, in 
spite of the larger vote, are yet not satisfied and 
their le.ader openly pxpre.ssed his alarm at what 
he deemed to be a “ dangerous ” position of the 
country’s navy in 1914 compared with that of 
Germany ! Evidently, common sense seems to 
have fled from the party. But, as they say, 
every evil brings its own cure. So, it has 
happened that at this pyschological hour, the 
country has cried out against a continuance of 
this insensate policy of bloated armaments. It 
has just dawned on their mind that it is a 
policy doomed to bring national ruin rather 
than safety in the near future. In fact, that 
unless there is a cessation to this continued 
mounting up of naval expenditure, there can 
be no peace. War only must be the inevitable 
end. Was that state of affairs desirable ? Has 
not the Boer War taught its bitter lesson ? 
What may be the issues of a war with so great 
a Power as Germany ? Rather let England lead 
the way and show how peace might be main- 
tained which should spell great social and eco- 
nomic progress all round for the various 
nations on the Continent. In his most excel- 
lent speech, full of serenity and sobriety, the 
Foreign Minister, speaking on the naval vote, 
gave wise expression to this new feeling which 
had seized the nation. It was not time yet to 
estab]i.sh leagues of peace. These will no doubt 
come in their natural sequence. Wliat was 
es.sential at this hour for England was to show 
that excessive armaments, be}ond the true and 
reasoned nece.s 8 ities of each country, are not 
only a source of greac economic waste and an 
intolerable burden on their people, but a stand- 
ing menace to the maintenance of that very 
peace whicb all are so anxious for. That states- 
manlike utterance, it is gratifying to notice, 
has been echoed all over the Continent. Thus, 
the exaggerated navy has brought home an 
object-lesson which, it is to he hoped, will S 009 
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be learnt. Indeed, it was time that it was 
loarnt, seeing how the minor States, too, have 
caught the contagion. The naval epidemic which 
has broken out so violently, demands from all true 
statesmen an effective remedy for bringing it under 
due and well-balanced control. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that such may soon he the case. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Next to this navy epidemic, tne subject which 
seemed to have attracted the greatest attention of 
the Towers was the Hussian Note to China. 
Kussia is evidently of opinion that its last military 
and naval prestige requires to bo rehabilitated. 
She can no longer quarrel with her European 
neighbours for obvious reasons; bub she can pick 
holes with some Asiatic Power so as to achieve 
that object and regain her Asiatic prestige which 
is nowhere discernible. Central Asia alone can 
become the scene of siu.h restoration, and who may 
he the Power wortliy of her steel in that region ? 
Certainly, not the vassal Khanates? Certainly, 
nob Persia where the flame of patriotism seems to 
burn fiercely and whei e the national cry is “ Hands 
ofl’”? It cannot be Afghanistan which is with- 
out her zone of influence. Nob India. Then, where 
must she assert her militarism ? China alone ofters 
the needed sparks to kindle hostility and recover 
prestige. Sc, ancient and obsolete treaties have 
been brought to light from the dark recesses where 
for so long they were allowed to lie. The “ Note '' 
addressed to Pekin is not a convincing document. 
At any rate, it is unworthy of a great Power for 
an ** ultimatum,” when the points on which redress 
is demanded are admirable topics for pacific 
settlement by reasonable diplomacy. China’s 
reply, speaking impartially, appears to be straight- 
forward. There is no attempt at treating with 
contempt the demands set up on the “Note.” All 
that she says is this, that there is some justifica- 
tion for establishing Consulates in certain places 
where llusso- Chinese trade has shown signs of 
greater activity ; but that is no reason why Russia 
should fling in her face treaties which by the 
very eifiux of time have become so much waste 
paper practically. That is the contention. This 
reply, however, has greatly angered tho Muscovite 
Chauvinists in the Press who have, therefore, 
decried China, while some of the more frenzied and 
partisan supporters go to the length of usserting 
that China is carrying “a swelled head” I Wnere- 
lore? On the contrary, it would seem that those who 
have raised this shibboleth are for bullying China 
into submission. Are they quite sure that that 
country is going to respond to their mad yell 


and howl ? The Chitiaman knows his business 
as much as the Muscovite. Beth are Tartars, 
and when Tartar meets Taitar, wh can under- 
stand what will happen. And here it may be in- 
quired whether Russia has not attempted ere 
this to tear old treaties to pieces and defy their 
signatories ? The fact is that Rus.wia reads all 
treaties one way. When it suits her purpe^se 
she piously avows her intuition to abide by it. 
When it suits her not she is never scrupulous to 
consider it as so much waste paper. This is the 
traditional policy of the Romanoffs. China, on 
the other hand, has learned a great many things 
in European diplomacy since her first contact 
with the European Powers during a centuiy. 
Aye, she ha.s even learned more during the last 
two decades. China has awakened herself to 
her new respon.sibilities. She knows well her 
position in international politics. Sfie knows 
where her case is weak and whore she must 
yield. But she also knows when to be strong 
and how to maintain her strength. Look .at the 
suzerainty of Thibet. How has she re-estab- 
lished her undoubted authority and asserted her 
sovereignty ? And who can have forgotten the 
way ill which she compelled Russia to evacuate 
Kuidja in Chinese Turkestan over a quarter of 
a century ago ? Russia was then moving at r 
fast pace in Central Asia, fcshe had absorbed 
Khiva and was going to Khokand and Tashkend 
and she wanted to “ swallow ” Kuidja, which 
was Chinese and which China had requested . 
her as a neighbour friend to administer tempor- 
arily, while she was hussy putting down the 
rebellion in Kashgaria. No doubt, Chinese policy 
and Chinese activity are provokingly slow ; but 
if slow they are sure in the end. Who is un- 
aware of that famous march of General TsungSo 
and his army which went stage by stage from 
Pekin to Kuidja in eight years in order to regain 
Kuidja? And how that Chinese Fabius even- 
tually compelled the Muscovite bo evacuate the 
territory? China is far .advanced in international 
diplomacy since those days and we may take it 
for granted that she would know how to deal with 
these latest Russian pretensions however backed 
up by the Anti-Chinese Press in England and on 
the Continent. Chinese patriotism, too, may be 
well counted upon in this matter in the new 
representative assembly. China will yield where 
she thinks she has neglected her treaty responsi- 
bilities, but she will present the adamantine face 
to her neighbour where she thinks she is strong 
and can justify herself before the eyes of Europe. 
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Anyhow she cannot he bullied into 8uhmis»ion, It 
ahould be also remombered that there is soine- 
thing more serious behind the present trumpery 
“Note.” Affairs in Manchuria and on the east 
borders of China are the real objective. They are 
still behind the jyurda. 

BAGDAD RAILWAY. 

The third event worthy of notice during the 
month is the near conclusion of the negotiations 
of Germany with Turkey about the Bagdad 
Railway. The Germans have no doubt stolen a 
march in this matter over the British for rnan}^ 
a year past. But it is of no use going into 
the past diplomatic history of this pr<»ject. Suffice 
it to say, that Turkey is fully alive to the n»*cessity 
of her political and economic regeneration. The 
men now at the helm of her affairs are .striving 
every nerve on the one hand to put the hou.se 
in order and make the country strong for offensive 
and defensive piirpo.sc.s. Thi.s is a natural duty 
which must be discharged. On the other hand, 
Turkey is aware that her material prosperity 
depends on the development of her many natural 
resources. She must rely on foreign loans for 
their development. And what she may not be 
able to accomplish herself must be entrihsted to 
other hands. The Bagdad Railway project is 
fraught with the mo.st beneficial con8equence.s to 
Turkey in the near future, And since Germany 
has been ahead of the British in this special 
field of enterprise, it is right that German 
capitalists should bring their enterprise to a 
successful iH.sue. England’s paramount interests 
in the Persian Gulf are amply safeguarded and 
there is no rea.son to rai.se any inimical cry in 
the matter, albeit the bark of the anti German 
Press in England. This railway and that colossal 
irrigation scheme of Mi. Wilcocks in Mesopotamia 
are destined to revolutionise the economic con- 
dition of Turkey, and all who wish to see the 
Ottoman Kingdom strong and rejuvenated, wish 
her success. It will be one gigantic step forward 
in the pacific progress of Humanity and another 
link which must forge for Peace. 

OLLA PODRIDA. 

Lastly, we may refer to the coming Jubilee 
of the Russian Serf Emancipation. Let us hope 
the celebration of that event may be a turning 
point in the condition of the Rus.sian peasantry. 
For, say what you will, the emancipation which 
Alexander I. gave is still an emancipation in 
name as the late Mr. Tolstoy described it for us 
in his many soul-stirring monographs. How 
much is it to be wished that that venerable 
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figure had survived to enlighten the world with 
his own reflections on the coming Jubilee. Let 
Nicholas 11. make the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs a reality rather than the sham it has been. 
Russia owes it to herself that her peasantry 
should be extricated from the deep abyss of 
poverty, misery, and illiteracy in which it is 
still steeped. Mere forms and superscriptions, mere 
seal and parchment, mere edicts and rescripts — 
these will not bring the economic evolution 
which the civilised world is desirous of witnessing 
in Ru.ssian serfdrim. The Jubilee may be cele- 
brated, but so long as there is the Skeleton in 
the cupboard of the T.sai, it would be a pure 
mockery. The right Jubilee will take place 
when Russia is really able to exorcise that 
Skeleton. In Kiance, there has been again a 
change of Ministry. Mon. Briand is replaced 
by Mon. Mon is, but. with that masterful 
entity in the person of Mon. Delcasse in the 
Cabinet as tlie Minister representing the Navy. 
Otherwi.se it is a Ministry of dark horses, and 
what pranks or prodigies they may show it is 
impossible to forecast. Meanwhile, the ^ine-growers 
of Champagne are in arm.s at the introduction 
of a legislative measure which was called for by 
their own agitation. Cheap wines of foreign 
make were duneped on their preserves. To shut 
them out a protective duty was imposed, and 
row the vine-growers seem most unaccountably 
to kick against that very measure ! The province 
i.s in a state of ferment as we write. Will it 
be all froth, and sulxside after the manner of 
their .special wine or will it lead to some besotted 
things ? We shall see. The Celtic Gaul is a 
very frisky creature. 

The Eir.st Female Parliamentarian ! While 
the militant .sMffragi.sts have been knocking at 
the gates of British Parliament, and while their 
more unruly sisters are mischief-making by 
breaking windows and throwing down the helmets 
of British bobbies, quiot Norway, without fuss 
and without any of those militant demonstrations, 
ha.s welcomed a distinguished woman to enter 
the portals of Norwegian Parliament and take 
her seat as a legislator ! Thus the world of 
democracy has been moving. It is an historical 
event of the first magnitude. For, who can 
forecast the development and potentialities of 
this new event? Of course, to Norway belongs 
the honour of this great step in advancing 
democracy and we can rely on sober Norway 
going the even tenor of its parliamentary 
life and showing a way to British Suffragists 
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how to win their rights. The world will 
no doubt rejoice when Woman in British 
Parliament has been able to sit side by side 
with Man as her equal. Woman is in her full 
evolutionary period politically and otherwise. 
No doubt, she has so long suffered martyrdom 
by taking a subordinate place. But she can no 
longer tolerate her own inferiorityand humiliation. 
So, let her go forward and assert her equality. 
Humanity will be the better, not worse, for it. 

HIS EX-HOLINESS OF LHA6SA ! 

The month has shown that Ulyases-like, varied 
and hazardous have been the many wanderings 
of the ex-Dalai Bama. Having descended from 
Sikkim to the plains of lihutan and Nepal to make 
acquaintance with the memorable shrines of the 
Great Master of Buddhism, it is reported that he 
has returned further north and is supposed to be 
ensconced, with what accuracy it is impossible 
to sajq somewhere near the seat of his former 
episcopate. No doubt, we shall hear of his latest 
abode and his activity. That Lama is destined to 
be troublesome wherever he is, and it would be 
well for the British to capture him and assign 
him a See where he may devote the remainder 
of his life to things spiritual only rather than 
temporal. What a fate for this whilom Holiness 
of Lhassa I Between the Chinese and the British 
he flits across, unconcerned by both. Such is 
Destiny ! Such is the doctrine of Dharma and 
Karma ! 


M. K. OAMDHI : “ 

This is a sketch of one of the moht eminent, 
and self-sacrificing men that Modern India has 
produced. It describes the early days of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, his 
character, his strivings and his hopes. A perusal of this 
skotoh, together with the selected speoches and address- 
es that are appended, gives a peculiar insight into the 
springs of action that have impelled this remarkable and 
saintly man to surrender every material thing in life for 
the sake of an ideal that he ever essays to realise, and 
will be a source of inspiration to those who understand 
that statesmanship, moderation and selflessness are the 
greatest qualities of a patriot. The sketch contains an 
illuminating investigation into the true nature of passive 
resistance by Mr, Gandhi, which may be taken as an 
authoritative expression of the spirit of the South Afri- 
can struggle. With a portrait of Mr. Gandhi. Price As. 4. 

^ A. Natosan & Co., 4, SunkuTama Chbtty St, Madras, 
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The Brahman’s Wisdom : Translated from 

the German of Friedrich Rmikert. By Eva Martin. 

{William Rider and Son, Limited.) 

The fitudenfc of literature must have noticed the 
remarkable kinship that seems to exist between 
men of letters in Germany and Indian thought. 
Since the days of Goethe and Schiller, there has 
been numerous exhibitions of this interest on the 
part of Germany and the volume under notice is 
another instance. Eva Martin, v/ho is herself a 
poetess of some distinction has put into English 
verse a few thoughts from the Brahman's Wisdom. 
of the German philosopher and poet, Ruckert, 
whose volume is an elaborate presentation of 
various aspects of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
The translation is vivid and poetical, and does not 
suffer by the fact that it presents the thoughts 
from another language. Here is an expression of 
high-souled feeling : — 

The sweetest song is not tho song 
A man can write and print and sell, 

But rather lies within his heart 
As a pearl lies within its shell, 

A father’s affection for his child has never been 
portrayed in more touching verse: — 

Each night, before tho clouds of sleep about my oouoh 
are piled, 

I never fail with gentle hand to touoh inv sleopini! 
child. ^ ^ ^ 

I do not need to see tho little hands, the rosy face. 

It is enough to feel them in the darkness for a space. 

Truly 1 know full well that my poor hand has little 
power, 

To guard him, did not mightier hands surround him 
every hour, 

But yet I feel that should I e’er omit this dumb caress 

Kooiii would be loft for evil powers of terror and 
distress : 

And though the child might sleep as sound unvisited 
by me, 

1 should lie wakeful half tho night, and slumber rest* 
lessly. 


Sri Ramakrishna and his Mission. By 
Swami Ramakrishnananda. (Published by the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Mylapore, Madras.) 

This is the re-print of a lecture delivered by 
Swami Ramakrishuanauda ten years ago. It contains 
a summary of the chief events in the life of Sri 
Ramakrislin.*), the Founder of the Mission, in simple 
language. The Swami was a pupil of the great 
Sri Ramakrishna, and refers to many events that 
came within his pei*sonal knowledge. 
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Seeing the Invisible. By Dr. Jmies Coates. 

(Z. N^. Fomler d; Co., London.) 

It is true that spiritualism has advanced 
consideiMhly. Psychic researches have passed the 
stages of incredulity, of contempt and of scorn- 
ful toleration. They arc liow raspcctfully con- 
sidered, At the same time, it must bvi conceded 
that the extravagant claims to have messages 
fur the dead transmitted through spiritualistic 
medium are making people sceptic; onco again. 
The recent ridiculous transci iptions of supposed 
pronouncements on burning political topics by 
dladstone and Salisbury have brought ridicule 
upon the theory of thought-transference. Still, 
no scientist, in these days, can allbrd to rest 
his claim to scholarship upon admitted faculties 
of vision, of touch, by ignoring accumulated 
evidence which shows that there is some other 
faculty in us which has to be taken into account. 
Dreams and their realisation, apparitions of men 
who have suddenly died, the proved capacity of 
thought reading, all these suggest that man’s 
powers of knowledge are not confined to the 
old five or six senses. Dr, Coates, in a very 
readable treatise, has marshalled the conclusions 
of eminent scientists upon the subject and has 
argued that the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
subject of telepathy and thought-transference 
ought to engage the serious attention of all 
scientific men. The book is written throughout 
in a convincing style and the author is seldom 
dogmatic. In India, owing to the work of the 
Theosophical Society and to the traditions of this 
land which speak of the second sight of* Rishis, 
this attempt of a Western scientist to prove the 
existence of further powers of knowledge and 
observation than we know of, will be greatly wel- 
come. We recommend the book to all thoughtful 
students of Science. 


Harischandra. By Rao Sahib S. Bavanandam 

Pillaiy (Madras). 

Mr. Bavanandam Harischandra which is 

a fine rendering of the drama in simple and elegant 
style is a welcome addition to Tamil literature. 
He has shown his great ability and command of 
language by giving quite a tone to the book. 
The * fervour and spirit of the drama is kept 
unmitigated throughout ; and while omitting un- 
necessary passages and minor details he portrays 
all the characters and incidents in glowing 
characters. 


The Universal Text-Book of Religion and 

Morals. Edited by Mrs. A^inie Besanf. 

(Vasanta Press, Adyar.) 

This small book, issued by the Theosophical 
Society, is thoroughly unsectariun, and fairly 
deserves the name of The Universal Text- Book.’ 
The principles selected by the talented President 
of the T. S. as of universal application, are the 
Unity of God, the Manifestation of God in a Uni- 
verse, the great orders of living beings, Incarna- 
tion, Karma, the I/iw (d' Sacrifice, and the Brother- 
hood of Man. Each principle is first well expounded 
and then illustrated by citations from the chief 
religious hooks of the world : Hindu, Zoroastrian, 
Hebrew, Buddhist, Ohristian, Islamic, and Sikh. 
The whole forms very instructive reading, and 
shows how in spite of vast difierences, the religions 
of the world have really a common basis. Perhaps, 
some of the principles are not so easy of 
identification in the various religions as is made 
out. It is diflicult to see how the idea of Trinity 
in Christianity is the same a.s that underlying the 
8iva, Vishnu, and Brahma Trinity of Hinduism; 
but there is no gainsaying that all oDtions of 
Trinity have their origin in the desire to express 
the various manifestations of the one original 
God. Perhaps, again the Hindu may grumble 
when ho is told that the sat, chit and ananda are 
the Equalities’ of the conditioned or manifested 
Goi only. On the whole, however, it must be 
said that the Text-book is a useful publication and 
can be utilised largely for purposes and religious 
instruction of an unsectarian character. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book : 

1911. (Adam and Charles Black, London.) 

The Writeyi's' and Artists' Year-Book is very 
valuable as a book of reference to those who are 
engaged in journalism. It meets a real want by 
publishing a li.st of journals and magazines in 
England and Ameiica and also the names of 
Syndicates in England which accept MSS. It 
contains also the names of the leading English 
and American publishers. Besides, the tables 
containing the names of firms who supply photo- 
graphs by which the writer’s article may be 
illustrated, the lists of literary agents and press- 
cutting agencies and the clubs for Authors and 
Artists are a mine of information. An article on 
the ‘ Law of Copyright^ appears and at the end of the 
book there is a classified index of papers indicating 
those that accept short stories, general articles, 
serials, and other kinds of matter. 
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The Romance of Princess Amelia. By IF. S. 

Gkilde- Pemberton. (G. Bell and Sone, London.) 

The love affairs of those in high places appear 
to possess an inexhaustible interest for a certain 
class of readers judging from the continuous out- 
put of books dealing with them. There is pre- 
sumably a demand for a book such as that before 
us though the substance of it could easily, with- 
out the loss of anything of interest or relevance, 
have been compressed into a magazine article 
instead of being expanded into a bulky volume of 
over 300 pages. The love-story of Princess Amelia, 
youngest and faveurito daughter of George 111, 
whose death in IHIO finally overturned the old 
king’s mental balance, differs in nothing but the 
position of the parties from that of many other 
women whom the Fates liave prevented from 
marrying the man of their choice. A t the ago of 18, 
Princess Amelia fell in h)ve with one of her 
father’s e<pierie8. General Charles Fitzroy. son 
of Lord Southampton and grandson of the Duke 
of Grafton. It was her earnest hope throughout 
the rest of her short life - she was only 27, when 
she died — that some day she would be in a position 
to marry him, but the hope was not destined to 
fruition. In spite of his affection for his daughter 
and a liking for Fitzroy, George 111, would never 
have consented to the raari iage and the early death 
of the Princess, hastened undoubtedly by “ the 
hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,” 
prevented her taking advantage of the provisions 
of the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, under which 
her father’s counsed could be dispensed with unless 
both Houses of Parliament expressly declared their 
disapproval of the marriage after twelve months’ 
notice to the Privy Council. Mr. Childe-Pem- 
berton’s book shows the Princo.«s as a woman of 
amiable and attractive character with a very 
deep affection for the man who was not destined to 
be her husband. Of General Fitzroy, Mr. Childe- 
Pemberton gives a very shadowy picture. None of 
his love-letters — if lie ever wrote any — appear to 
be extant. He seems to have been a man of un- 
distinguished character whose chief assets were 
good books ratbfer than brains. Tliere nothing 
to show the extent of his affection for the Princess 
or his real feelings with regard to the position in 
which they were placed. The original sources to 
which Mr. Childe-Parnberton has bad access ha\e 
enabled him to give some interesting side-lights 
on the domestic life of George III, and the cha- 
racter of his sons, which furiii.sh additional evi- 
dence of the deadly dullness of the one and the 
disrespectableness of the other, 


Faded Leaves. By Mr. II. Suhuavjardy 
(./. M. Baxter <(' Co.: Price As. 12. G. A. 
Natesan tb Co.., Madras.) 

This is a small volume of English poems by an 
Indian, arnl the poems are largely characteristic of 
the Orienral spirit. They do not attain to a very 
high level of artistic polish or lyrical sweetness, 
but exhibit some peculiarly Indian feelings. The 
note is struck in the dtjdieation itself where the 
jiuthor expresses his affection for his mother. 

These songs, the tremblings of' a restless heart, 
That long has lost its prime, though young in years, 
With deepest love that bridges lands and seas, 
Mother to thoo 1 dedicate with tears ! 

The poem on Swinburne has a grand beginning : 

Swing low your censers fora full-blown Rose, 
Cut through the cheeks, the white his purple 

breath 

Enriched the love-lit air, hero sleeps in death. 

His honey tops with blood on them fast-froze. 


Rest Harrow. By Manrice Hevdett. (Mao- 

milking Co.) 

This Comedy of Resolution^ as the author him* 
self calls it, is a striking production of an ex- 
cellence whhdi is not usually met with in the 
novels of the ‘ss.ason.’ It is interesting to see 
depth of thought and psychological analysis 
in a novel with an interesting plot, and a 
number of incidents. Sanchia Percival's troubles 
are described with a pathetic force and the 
reader’s anxiety for her is set at rest by her find- 
ing peace and happiness at the end. The ideal- 
ism of John SendouRG is not too visionary to 
have a practical bearing on life — the grimnesB 
of Sanchia’s troubles is relieved by the robust 
optiiiiism of the hero. It is ^ novel with a pur- 
pose and a philosophy arid is sur e to find a 
large number of readers. 


Who’s Who: 1911. {Adam and Charles Black, 

Lmidon.) 

This is a bulkv volume of 2,200 pages contain- 
ing about 23,000 biographies of the World's 
leading men. The principal events in the lives 
of men which are sure to be of public interest are 
given in quite a compressed form. As regards 
their accuracy we need only say that every 
biography was submitted for personal revision. 
The complete and the latest addresses of these 
would be found very useful, 
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Oh ! To Be Rich and Young. By Jahez T. 
Sunderland, {American Hniiarian Association.) 
This is a useful publication for those who want 
some serious reading for an occasional hour. The 
author’s strong religious conviction breathes 
through the pages and the reader is enabled to 
appreciate the glories of richness and youth, not 
merely as they are understood ordinarily, but as 
symbolical of a good and virtuous lifo, A large 
number of the passnges attain to poetic eloquence 
and afford real inspiration. 

The Caste System : Its oriyin and growth] its 
social fitnls and their remedies. By Ganya 
Prasad, JI. A., M. H. A. S. ( PuhlUhed hy the 
Tract Department of the Arya Pratinidhi Sahha, 
U. P.) 

This small pamphlpt of the Arya Tract Society, 
U. P., is intended to prove from original quotations 
from the Vedas and the Puranas that the caste 
system in India was not an ancient institution 
but a later growth of the Puranic times ‘ when 
the noble philosophy of the Ppanishads and Dar- 
shanas had already been wrecked on the rock of 
ignorance.’ Much informatiem is collected in the 
work and the evils of the Caste Sy.stem are vigor- 
ously expounded. The pamphlet closes vuth sug- 
gestions to remedy the evils. 

A History of India for Schools. By K. A, 

Virarayavachary, B. A. (Afe.ssrs. Lonymans 
Green ds Co.) 

To those who ate interested in the produc- 
tion of suitable Text-Books for our> Second- 
ary Schools this work must prove specially wel- 
come. Written as far as possible in simple senten- 
ces, the style is such as coull be understood by 
young boys and the elementary facts stated in 
short paragraphs and arranged in 6»‘ctions and 
chapters, cannot but prove of help to teachers and 
students alike. Famous stories like those of Nur 
Jehan and Sivaji are narrated succinctly and in 
an interesting way. The author by showing the 
benefits that we have reaped from the harvest of 
British Rule tries to instil into the young mind a 
sentiment of Loyalty to the Throne. By drawing 
prominent attention to the leading characteristics 
of the ancient Hindu and Moghul civilisation, the 
work attempts to rouse a genuine patriotism. 
Impartial treatment throughout, tha^ is a marked 
featureof this work, shows that an Indian narrates 
the story of his country to Indian children. 
This book ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher in all the schools of this Presidency. 


The Biographical Story of the Constitu- 
tion. By Edvmrd Elliott. (G. P, Putnam k 

Sons.) 

The author, a Professor at Princeton Univer- 
sity, gives in a clear way what he thinks is the 
normal and necessary growth of the American 
Constitution from its inception in 1787 up to the 
presant date. Though in theory a rigid one, it is 
being changed in spirit and interpreted in an 
elastic way from time to time, so that it possesses 
all the virtues of a flexible constitution. Ho shows 
also tliab the rise of the nationalistic sentiment 
has contributed definitely to the decay of state- 
spirit and to the infusion of patriotism for the 
Union as a whole. In a .series of excellent charnc- 
ter-sketches of the heroes who moulded American 
History for the la.sfc 120 years, we are shown how 
leaders like W.ashirigton, Jefferson, Webster, Lin- 
coln, Stevens and Roosevelt, ranged tliemselves 
in opposite c.amps ever wagir'g wordy war, now 
the one party gaining the upper hand and now 
the other. The Constitution which I:>egan 
as a measure of compromise between the 
desire for union and the anxiety to preserve 
local independence, has at last come to be inter- 
preted as undoubtedly assuming the supremacy 
and the inviolability of the former ; and in the 
Civil War of the Sixties, we find a complete 
.and final refutation of the theory that the 
Constitution legalises the inferiority of the 
Negro. With the opening of the present 
century the speed of the nationalising movement 
has become accelerated and colonial and com- 
mercial problems now vex the minds of American 
statesmen. The ever-present difficulty of 
warring in the interests of the consumer, with 
combinations of labour and capital in the shape 
of Unions and Trusts is also now assuming 
larger dimensions. The horizon of foreign 
politics is clear and should but America appease 
economic discontent at home, it is certain that 
it could strike out easily a path of ever-increasing 
greatness. 

The book presents in a readable form the 
story of the Constitution, .and as another at- 
traction of the work the Text of the American 
Constitution and other documents which form 
landmarks in its development are given in an 
Appendix. Tfie book is indispensable to all 
students of American History as well as of the 
movement of Federalism. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 

The Fature of the Congress 

Sir William Wi^ddfihurn con^'ilmtea an 
article on the prosent-<!:»y problems of India to a 
recent issim of th« Nation. He fin«is in the 
kind welcome wiiioh Lord H.udinge gave at 
the Government House bo the Jlepubatiori of the 
Indian National Congress and his words full of 
sympathy and goodwill, an happy augury and at 
the same timi* remiiid.s the leaders that a new 
responsibility is imposed on them, lie conti- 
nues : “ And the time has eorne for Indian 

roformors to realise the altered conditions, and to 
mark out for the Congri'ss a definite programme 
of useful work, worthy of their new opportun- 
ities, and of the li ust reposed in them.” 

To Sir William “ tru.st in the people,” has 
been the keynote of the receiit reforms, for 
Indians havi- now lioen admitted into tlie sawiY/fm 
iHCtovidH, the innermost Cabinets, of the Stcre- 
tniy of State for India, of the Viceroy, and of 
the Local Governments. Now, that the Govern- 
ment ha.s bogun to give more and more concessions 
by giving extended privileges to the Indians, Sir 
William sa}s that it is now the duty and privi- 
lege of the independent members of the Council to 
bring into the conmion stock their store of expe- 
rience and local knowledge, and to co-operate 
with British siabesiijen in the noble work of re- 
constructing the ancient edifice of India’s great- 
ness and piospirity. In seeking to fninie 
a definite programme for Indian reformers 

working in connection with the Congress, Sir 
William suggt^sts tvvo questions : Fir.st, what are 
the aieasuics of ivform svhich are most desired ? 
and, second, what practical st«ps should he taken 
to secure ccunldued and eflective action in pro- 
aioting tin so iriea>.ures. As regards the first, 
^ays Sir William : — 

Wo cannot do better than refer to the Congress Address 
presented to the Viceroy, and to the encouraging 

29 


reply Tecoived from Lord Hurdinge. In the Address, 
the first place was given to education. Rd'orring to 
“certain broad (questions affecting the welfare of the 
masses of the people,’.’ the Address proc eeds as follows : 
“ Foremost among these comes thy need of education. 
We rejoice to know how favorably th<i Clovn mnont is 
disposed in this matter, and we would urge a liberal 
increase in the evponditure on all brnnehes of education 
— elementary, technical, and liigher education— but 
specially on the first of these brnnchcN. as being the 
first step towards promoting the uell-lK'itig of the 
masses.” In reply, Lord Hardinge assured the Deputa- 
tion that the Government of India h id these ijaestions 
entirely at heart.” He observed that “ the educational 
problem was one that the (lovcniiiuiit of India have 
taken in hand,” and pointed out that “ tlie cieation of 
a separate department, to deal with edmation may be 
regarded as an earnest of their intentions. ' At, the same 
time, His Kxcellency reminded the Deputation that 
money must he forthcoming if reform measures are to 
be carried out. 

Following education come other l.nge qups- 
tioii.s affecting the daily life of the m i.<.se8 ; and 
among these none is more uigcnt, .^uyn Sir 
William, than that of village ai.d disfiiet self- 
government. As bo the practic.il step.s required 
to secure combined and effective noiiou in pro- 
moting measures of reform Sir William says : — 

Assuming that Congress loaders undertake to deal 
with such large subjects as education, local self-govern- 
ment, and economic rJevelopment, it is evident that tho 
responsibilities of the Congress will be much extended, 
both as regards its annual sessions, and as icgards its 
local work in the provinces and districts. Locally, it 
will have tho arduous task of instructing the poopio in 
the duties of citizenship, while ascertaining their wants 
and wishes, and collecting trustworthy data upon which 
legislators and publicists can rdy. Much good work 
has already been done in those dircctioiiH by Provincial 
Conferences ; but, in order to be effectual, this work 
must be systematically extended to the districts and 
villages, and must be made continuous throughout the 
year by well-organised agency. Again, as regards the 
work at its annual sessions, tho Congress will now 
asHunie anew importance, as being the means by which 
tho independent members of the Legislative Councils 
can maintain close touch with the general body of 
Indian reformors. It appears that those independent 
inenibors will have a twofold duty. They will have to 
deal with questions affecting all India, and also with 
those of purely local interest. It is with regard to the 
former class that combined action is specially reipiired ; 
and it will be for tho independent members to consider 
how they can best maintain a useful contact, among 
thoinsolve.H, with tho Congress, and with the British 
Committee in England. As the distiinces which sepa- 
rate tho Provinces arc great, it might be convenient for 
the members to orgnniso theniHclves into a Committee, 
with a small executive and a secretary, authorised to 
carry on tho necessary correaporidenee and transact 
current business; and it would tend to combined action 
if tho executive, in communication with tho Congress 
leaders, wore each year to prepare, for submission to 
tho Congress, a well-considered programme of reforms 
marshalled in the order of their relative urgency. 
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The Hindu-Mahomedan Relations. 


In an article on “Indian Unrest ” appearing in 
the February Fortnightly RemeWj Mr. S. M. Mitra 
has much to say on the Hindu-Moalem and 

tries to remove some of the nii-sunderstandinga 
which are supposed to exist between these two 
communities. As there is a current talk about 
the “ virile superiority ” of the Mahomedans 
Mr. Mitra says that for instunco under the pre- 
mier Muslim Prince, His Highness the Nizam, 
there is no difference in the pay and allowance 
of the Moslem and the Hindu, whether private 
soldiers or officers, and no appointments are 
reserve!? for t.he “ virile ” M^homedan-s. 

The “ virile superiority ” of the Mahoniedan was not 
noticed even by fiord Roberts and no one can say that 
he had not ample opportunity of judging the “virile” 
powers of the various Indian races that make up the 
Native Army. He wrote : “ I have no doubt whatever 
of the fighting powers of our best Indian troops; I have 
a thorough belief in, and admiration for Gurkhas, Sikhs, 
Dogars, Rajputs, Jats, and seloctod Mahomedans.” 
It will be noticed that the hero of Kandahar uses 
the word “ selected ” before Mahomedans. It can only 
mean one thing, that in Lord Roberts* opinion the 
average Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Rajputs and Jats (all 
Hindus) make better soldiers than the average Maho* 
medan. 

Mr. Mitra gives us a number of instances to 
show that there is a Hindu -Moslem entente cordiale 

t 

based on Moslems respecting some Hindu customs 
though opposed to Moslem ideas and the Hindus 
cheerfully following some Moslem practices 
though conflicting with their religious traditions. 
For instance : 

The Prophet of Arabia did not say anything against 
widow re-marriage, but many aristocratic Moslem fami- 
lies of Lucknow and Patna to this day follow the 
Hindu custom of “ onco a widow always a widow.” 
Respectable Hindu families throughout Upper India 
return the compliment by observing the Moslem piirda^ 
though it is quite an un-Hindu practice. Such compro- 
mises are the cementing links between the Indian 
Moslem and the Hindu. The Anglo-Indian mind, how- 
ever, fails to see the importance of such cementing 
forces which are important factors in the Indian unrest. 
Notwithstanding the Anglo-Indian classic to the con- 
traiy, it is the women (Moslem and Hindu) of India 
that are the virtual rulers of India, with whom the 
importance attaching to the sentiment of widowhood or 
the purda is of much greater significance and value 
than a British honour for their husbands, 


The sympathy between the Hindu and Maho- 
medan is testified by their having often joined 
hands in military operations and revolutions. 
To give an instance : 

The military services of General Pen*on were utilised 
by the Moslem Prince, the Nizam of Hyderabad, in the 
nineties of the eighteenth century. As soon as General 
Perron left the Moslem Prince, his military talents were 
made use of by the well-known Hindu Prince, Daulat 
Rao Sindhia of Gwalior. 

Even in recent times the Hindu and Maho- 
medan have made common cause. 

During the Indian Mutiny the rebel Hindu sepoys 
fought not for Hindu Raja but for the Moslem King of 
Delhi. Also Mahomedans fought for the Hindu leader 
Nana Sahib against the British. To the careful student 
of Indian History such facts arc full of significance. 

Mr. Mitra* contends that there hns been, and 
is sympathy between the Hindus and Maho- 
medans and that they do nob willingly tell of 
each other. 

If the Mahomedans did not sympathise with the 
Hindus in the present unrest, the Hindus could not 
possibly have taken to violence without the authorities 
receiving information in time to enable them toaot. The 
Mahoinedan lives side by side with the Hindu in all 
Indian towns. It is impossible for the Hindu to conti- 
nue practice with revolvers or bombs without the sound 
of gunpowder explosion attracting the attention of a 
Mahomedan neighbour. 

Mr. Mitra finds in India a friendly relation 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans and 
that the Native Princes do not make any dis- 
tinction of race or colour and that there is no 
difference in the treatment between the rulers 
and the ruled. In Hyderabad, in which Mr. 
Mitra has spent the best part of his life the 
Hindu subject of the Nizam has equal rights 
with the Mahomedan in the Military Service ; 
in Civil employ the highest post of Prime Minis- 
ter is held hy a Hindu. Thus, and in several other 
ways Mr. Mitra shows that there is no divergence 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans as is 
often considered that there is. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. (Bart).-A sketch 
of His Life and Sorvioes to India. Prioe As. 4. 

U.A. Natesan Sc Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street,, Madras* 
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Indentured Labour in Natal. 

In an article that appears in the March num- 
ber of the MilUjate Monthly, Mrs. Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo describes the evils of the indentured labour 
system in Natal. The present cruel position in 
which the British Indians are placed in South 
Africa, she says, is the evil blossom of an evil 
root— to wit, that euphemism for plain slavery — 
“ indentured labour.” This indentured labour 
began in Natal and it was after the entrance of 
the British power that indentured Indian labour 
began. 

The first shipment of Indian contract labour reached 
Natal in November, 1860. The Indian population, which 
has thus grown up in South Africa during tho last fifty 
years, does not amount to more than 150,000 (about the 
population of Scottish Aberdeen). Of these llf^,(J00, 
are to be found in Natal .*32,000, still serving inden- 
tures, 71,000, ex-indouturcs and their descendants, and 
1,5,(.K)0, traders, etc. The remaining .‘3*2,000, are scattered 
throughout tho vastness of South Africa. The two ac<5- 
tions of this population are described as “indentured 
Indians” and “free Indians.” Those under indenture 
are recruited in India at tho rate of -iO women to 100 
men, and these women are not necessarily wives or 
relatives. 

Tho “ indenture ” lasts for five years. During that 
time the indentured labourer cannot choose his own 
master, and dare not leave tho master to whom ho is 
assigned. There is indeed an European official called 
the “ Protector of Immigrants ” to whom complaint of 
absolute ill-treatment is supposed to bo made. JJufc 
access to him is hedged about with every difficulty. For 
this access the complainant has first to obtain a “pass” 
from tho local magistrate, who is always a neighbour, 
often a friend, and sometiinos a near relation of tho 
employer to bo complained against. Unless the com- 
plainant can secure this pass, his complaint becomes 
illegal, and he will bo fined and imprisoned for persist- 
ing in it. For he must never bo found beyond one 
mile from his employer’s house without this “ pass.” 

The working day on many estates is from 
4 A.M. till 7 P. M. The money wage runs (for 
the men) from 10s. per month to 14s. and 
these wages are not always paid regularly and 
are liable to many deductions. And what is 
the condition of the indentured Indians ? 
Suicide is rife among them and it is said that 
it is twelve times the suicide rate in Madras ; 
ten times that in Bengal and five times in 
excess of the rate among free Indians.” 


At the close of the five years' indenture the 
labourers may claim free passage back to India. 

But there is little temptation to return to a land they 
left only because of its poverty, since their five years’ 
hard labour has secured them but a few pounds — often 
nothing at all. They are worn out, maimed, diseased. An 
eye-witness has given a deplorable picture of wh.at ho 
saw on the Uoifuli with a cargo of returning Indians* 
Out of 65t3, 200 were invalids, and fourteen died on the 
voyage. 

As regards the treatment which indentured 
labourers receive, Mrs. Mayo says that accusations 
of unutterable torture have been made. 

In one case of this kind, after the sufferers had been 
actually sent back to their tormentors the truth of their 
complaint became so evident that these particular 
employers were deprived of indentured labourers for' 
ever. This was not the case, however, with another 
employing family, whose names of father, mother, and 
sons appear again and sgaiii in stories of brutality. 
They were not even put in tho dock. They were 
accommodated at the lawyers’ table! Among the 
chargCM w'cre those of striking an Indian across the face 
wdth a rhinoceros-hide whip -lashing a woman with 
the same till blood flowed from her ear— and applying 
the same whip to her son when ho cried out at sight of 
his mother’s suffering— and tormenting a maimed 
Indian who wanted to leave the estate, but who could 
get no proper information as to how' to do so. and who 
got sentenced to fourteen days’ hard labour in his efforts 
to get justice, and in consequence twice tried to commit 
suicide; and forcing his wife to the field when her 
infant was not a week old. On all occasions these em- 
ployers got off with small fines, and once, though the 
magistrate admitted that the young man on horseback, 
lashing the woman and her son, “ had not acted like a 
man and admitted that he struck tho blow,” yet ho 
thought tho case would be mot by cautioning and dis* 
charging him — and ho advised the Indians to go back 
to their work! 

Mrs. Mayo makes a reference to Lord 
Hardinge’s interest in the emigration problem and 
the Government of India issued a notification 
prohibiting the indentured emigration of Indians 
to Natal after next July 1. About this she 
remarks : 

The Government of India cannot dictate terms to 
the South African Union as to its treatment of Indians 
within its borders, but it can bring homo to the white 
colonists that they must not expect to command Indian 
labour unless they receive Indians as free-born British 
subjects. 


lord RIPON : The awakener and inspirer of New 
India.— The sketch contains a detailed account of hjs 
Indian Viceroyalty, with copious extracts from his 
speeches and writings. Price As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madraii 
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The Maharajah of Gwalior on Indian 

Progress. 

The most, valuable article in the March East 
and iVest is from the pen of His Ui^^hness the 
Mahai.'jah S. india (if Gw.ilior, (J. (!. s. r., on 
“Indian Hi-tory and its I j^ssons/' It is written 
in such simple language atid sueh ( videi't sincer- 
ity and patriotism that it cannot fail to have 
the. desired . if ct. His Highness sums up the 
caus(^s of the sufferings of this country as 
follow-*, which prevent the consolidation of the 
country : — 

(1) AbHcnee of a (-onsistont and well-eoiisid«*i*ed 
policy, resulting in a defecti\e adniinistrutive Hysteni. 
(2) Want of confidence In officerH. (d) Selection of 
wrong men by the rule 1 s (1) Want of judgment on 
the part of rulers, preventing discnmination uiid breed- 
ing a proneness to swalln.\ interested reports. (.^») Ab- 
sence of check on intrigin* ((1) Absence of e\en-hnnded 
justice. (7; Absence of cm nest attempts to establish 
peace. (.S) Absence of free trade. (D) Want of dis- 
int<'’'’<'‘’f^'df)4!ss on the part of those eonnectod uith 
the iidininistration of the eomitry. (10) Want of reli- 
gious^ toleration. (II) Inattention to the extension of 
trade and commerce. 

13 ufc after the advent of the Hritish Rule, 
many of tliese evils have disappeared. Jt should 
also be noted that the (tondition.s of .succes.s 
which prevailed in other countrie.s did rtot exist 
in India in the fifteenth and .sixteenth eontuiies 
principally owiiig to the ab.sence of union. These 
conditions may be sumiriari.ved a.s follows : — 

d'he secret of the success of tho other countries 
\vlii<h have prospered lies in the following cinaim- 
stanceh : (1) A clear grasp of aims and objects and a 

sustained endeavour to increase the wealth and improve 
the general prosperity of the country. (2) Sinking of 
personal din'erenecB as well as personal interests, in 
all matters wliic h appertain to the welfare of the 
country, (d) Organisation of tribunal.s and prompt dis- 
pensation of juKtice. (4) Adoption of methods cal( u- 
lated to make and keep the masses loyal, (.i) Dissemi- 
nation of education alike among males and females, 
and careful training of the future generation. (6) Care- 
ful guarding of tho rights and interests of the country. 

And India h;»s not at all improved in respect 
of this ier|ui.'.ite of uni(;n. Quarrels between 
Hind us and Mahomedaiis still exist, though, 
fortunately enough, these are confined to urban 


areas. In rural parts, these bitter feelings do 
not exist because of the absence there of intri- 
guers and enemies of the country who are ambi- 
tions and enthusiastic and often act merely 
from want of occupation. Interference with the 
rights or religion of others should be avoided 
and toleration should be practised. Tho fault 
lies with both the classes. S.ays His Highness : - 

Earthly religions are difTcront, for the lights of the 
prophets were diffc'i-ent, Imt those great teachers all 
received their inspiration from the One Source, whom 
some call Rama and others Rahim. Why. then, so 
much jealousy, ill-feeling, and intolerance ? And all in 
the name and for the sake of tho God who has en- 
joined virtues the opposite of these lower passions ? 
When will these blind ignorant prejudices vanish and 
these petty differences dis appear Y The Jjord help us. 

Times Imv** changed and tlie Mahavaj' li consi- 
ders “ it would he n slnr on our religion, a 
profjuiation. a sacrilege, if, in spite of tho 
freedom with whic’i we ai o iillowcd to meet and 
the ab.sence of the tribulations and pei’sccuitioris 
of old day.«. we (\inuot be one in .<yinpalliy artd 
the spirit of give-and-take.” 

His Highness (!ouciudos : - 

Rather than fight and fret, v hat I think bcho\’es us, 
is to adopt c.ii(*h measures as will improve the general 
condition of the cnmitry and smooth all differences. 
Kor example ; (1) Adoption of the Ranchayat system 
and reduction of expensive litigation. (2) Wider spread 
ot cdiicsition on sounder lines. Itringing about a 

better understanding between the rulers and the 
ruled. (1) A\oidanc'eof pro\oking and offensive lan- 
guage and a frank and straightforward representation 
of real, and not imaginary, grievances*, (o) Adopting 
eo ncerted nicHsures fer tho prevention of luniines and 
epid(miic.4 which carry off thousands perio dic.ally. 


Recent Indian Finance. 

BY MR. DINSHA EDULJl WACHA, 

This is a most valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian Finance. It deals with such subjects as Tho 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure. 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for tho Deficit, etc. No student of Indian Politics 
should be without this handy little volume from the pen 
of the most brilliant and authoritative critic of the 
Indian Financial Administration. Price As. 4. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Some General Impressions of the Orient. 


Tfia Madras Christian Colkye Magaz ine for 
IVIirch conf.iins sotn inberestirig irnpmssionH of 
tho Orient from th« pen of Dr. Henry Churchill 
King. To him t tie (.)i imit i.s crowded with sights 
of grodt interest whether of natural scenery or 
of arc.hitbctmv, or of ohjects of historical 
interest. 

No ono w'ho hns once seen them is likely to forget 
suoli Hoenery as that along the Ainalli drive in Italy, 
the stupendous view of the Hiiimlayas from Darjeeling, 
th(i trip down the Iraw.iddy, the harbours of Singapore 
and Hongkong, .Japan’s Inland Sea, the glory of the 
elierry blossoms in rokyo and Sendai, or the wonderful 
beauty of the shores of tin* Ishfid of Hawaii and its 
great volcano. The histone interest of l^oinpeii and of 
the pyramids and ofsii-h matchless eolleetioris as those 
of tlie Naples and Cairo museums, and the eonstant 
reniiiiders of the aneiont civilisations of India, China 
and Japan, need only to be suggested. In Indian archi- 
tecture it is of course the buiidingsof the great Moghul 
Emperors of North India, to be found especially at 
such centres as Ahmodalrid, Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri and 
Delhi; the Jain tmiipli's at Mount Abu ; and the groat 
Hindu temples of South India (the ari'hitccture of which 
has been developed from early IJiidilhist models, origin- 
ally wooden J that chiefly claim attention. In Japan, 
it Ls the temples and tombs of such centres as Kyoto, 
Nara, Nikko, Tokyo and Kaniallura that are of special 
artistic as well as historie interest. And the peeuliarly 
impressive appeal of the so-called temple of Heaven at 
Peking deserves special mention, 

From tlri politioil [loint of view the matters 
of mo.st intnre.st were, to the w’riter, the unrest 
in India, tliu rapid extension of Japan’s power 
and China’s undoubted purpose to take on as 
swiftly as pissiblo Western education and 
iiietliods. As regards the Indian prolJem it seems 
inevitable to Dr. King that the English should 
gradually extend the policy that they have al- 
ready rather timidly begun of bringing the 
Indians into some share in the actual govern- 
ment of tile country. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that large iiuuibers of University-trained 
men should be permanently satisfied to have no 
direct voice as to the government over them, 
even though that government i.s as enlightened 
<uid progressive as that of England. 

Dr. King's impressions of the present-day rela- 

tions of the Occident and Orient in civilisation 


and religion are of interest and it seems to him 
that the likenesses between the Occident and 
the Orient are far greater than the differences ; 
“ the Eastern, like tho Western, peoples are 
‘ inten.sely human.’ There are in Dr. King’s 
observations great diff'creiices between the two 
peoples. In the first place, tho Oriental civili- 
zations are predoiiiinannly communal enjoying 
no true individuali.^m, in the Western concep- 
tion of individualism. Secondly, law for the 
Oriental carries the feeling of an inescapable fate 
that tliey are never able (juib(3 to shake off' and 
as a result of this the writer holds that law in the 
Orient carries the sense of fate ; law in the 
Occident the atmo.sphere of hope. 

In other words, says the writer, the two great diffe- 
rencos between the Occident and Orient may l,e eaid to 
bo those of tho social or ethical consciousnosu,— that 
we should give opportunity for the full development of 
every iiidi\idual person and of the seientifle or 
rational eousciouKness. Both the social and 8ci(3ntiiio 
consciousness are a part of oar social inheritance and 
environment ratlier than racial. The one, tho ethical 
eoinscioiisiiess, comes from Christ direct. The other — 
tho scicntili (5 sense of Jaw— comes from natural science ; 
but the scientific sense of law is harmonious at the 
Hame time with Christ’s conception of the law of 
righteousness as the will of a loving Father. Neither' 
difference, in other words, is really racial, and that 
moans that even these greatest differences between tlie 
Orient and the Occident may be expected more and more 
to disappear as tho life and civihsation of the world 
become uni lied. 

The nmiked cdiangb.s in the Oriental eountrie.s 
are due to tho imbibing by the Easterns of 
the Western Arts and Sciences and this time 
of critic;! 1 tr.insition, Dr. King fe.are, involves 
inevitably certain dangers. Here it would be 
iiit»‘re.stirig to (]uote the observations of the writer 
as to what this transition involves in the 
Occident. 

This time of critical transition involves that the 
educated classes especially arc facing the pressing 
problems of the adjustment of scientific and religious 
conceptions of the possibility of keeping religious 
faith at all, and bringing a true scientific historical 
interpretntion into their natural history and into their 
religious literatures. India and .Japan especially are 
having to face the same problem of a truly historical 
interpretation of their religious literatures as wo of the 
West have had to face in the historical criticism of the 
Old and New Testaments ; and tliey manifest the same 
reluctance, the same timidity, and the same apologetic 
devices (for example allegorical interpretation) as Chris* 
tians have shown in the past and present. 
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Lord Morley on 'Indian Unrest’’ 

Lord Morky reviewing Mr. Ohirol’s book in 
the February number of the Nineteenth Cmitnry 
and After makes the following observations on 
“ The Unrest in India — 

All depends upon the common recognition among 
those who have the power of moulding public opinion 
and whom the public listen of the elementary truth of 
political principles if not ethical standards are relative 
to times, reasons, social climate and tradition. Every- 
body now realises this in judging old history. It is the 
beginning and end of wisdom in the new history that 
Parliament has its share in helping to make Asia to day. 
To insist on applying rationalistic general ideas to vast 
communities, living on mysticism, can do no good to 
either governors or governed. It is hard for rational- 
ism and mysticism to be friends and their interplay is 
no easy game. Overweoning pretensions as to the 
superiority, at every point and in all their aspects, of 
any Western civilisation over every Eastern is funda- 
mental error. If we pierce below the varnish of 
words, wo anyhow uncover state of barbarism 
in the supremo capitals and centres, whether 
in Europe or in the two great continents of North and 
South America. The Indian student in London, Edin- 
burgh, New York finds this out and reports it. 

Even those who do not wholly share Christ’s inter- 
pretation of the array of facts he has marshalled, will 
recognise a serious attempt by a competent hand to 
induce the public to get within the minds of the millions 
whose political destinies they have taken into their 
hands. Gicthe, when at a certain stage in culture he 
turned his thoughts eastward, found China barren, and 
Indiana jumble.’ It is little wonder if the ordinary 
Englishman feels as Cicthe felt. The scene is distant, 
names are not easy to distinguish or appropriate, terms 
are technical, or the heart that pulses under khe brown 
skin seems impenetrable, a mysterious veil hangs over 
the stage actors and drama. Then our democracy is 
very busy, and its betters have pursuits that pass for 
business. 

Of the three groat historic faiths, Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Hinduism has resisted two, and in only a 
small degree accepted one. By Western it is the least easy 
of the three to grasp, yet even the general readers would 
find himself instructed, interested and fascinated in such 
writings as the second series of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asia- 
tic studies. Max Muller’s Cambridgo Lectures, and some 
chapters especially VII, VlII, in Sir Herbert Risley’s 
work on the People of India, 

Nothing is more striking in Mr. Chirol’s volume than 
this Association of Political agitation with caste ambi- 
tions (p. 77.). He insists that the spirit of revolt is com- 
bined with some of the most reactionary conceptions of 
authority that the East has ever produced— an almost 
unthinkable combination of spiritualistic idealism and 
of gross materialism of asceticism and sensuousness of 
overweening arrogance when it identifies the human 
aelf'with the Universal self and of demoralising pessi- 
mism when it preaches that life itself is but a painful 
UlUBiOD. 


Nevertheless, he wisely reminds us, Hinduism the name 
for a social religious system lias for more than thirty 
centuries responded to the social and religious aspira- 
tions of a considerable fraction of the human race and 
represents a great and ancient civilization. 1 n his intro- 
duction Sir Arthur Jjyall summarises the case to the same 
effect: ^*We have the strange spectacle in certain parts of 
India of a party capable of resorting to methods that 
are both reactionary and revolutionary of man who 
offer prayers and sacrifices to ferocious divinities and 
reverence the Government by seditious journalism 
preaching primitive superstition in the very modern 
form of leading articles. The mixture of religion with 
politics has always produced a highly explosive com- 
pound especially in Asia.” 

The Indian leaders, or some of them, proclaim, on 
tho other hand, that the commotion is innocent due to 
Brabminieal reaction hut is a normal movement forward. 
The foundation of Indian Society in all its phases, they 
contend, has been authority and its iron principle obe- 
dience to authority. What did wo learn, they go on, 
from English literature and patriotism, nationality, 
freedom, in a word, emancipation You suppose that 
ideas like these every-day commonplaces with you 
must be universals. They ^ycre not always so with you. 
With you they arc not so many centuries old. With us 
they are brand now, they are drawn from your great 
books just as Italians drew the Rennaisance from the 
freshly recovered books of CJreeceand Koine. 

What you call unrest is not political demoralisation 
though it produces a whole rash school of resentful 
iconoclasts just ns the Italian rennaiNance did or just as 
the German Reformation had to write the Anabaptists 
and the Peasant’s Revolt. If it is not political demorali- 
sation still less is it crafty religious reaction using tho 
natural dislike of alienable, Unrest has a spiritual 
inwardness that you over try to understand and what- 
ever else it is do not describe it as New Hinduism or 
Brahminical section. It is ii strange medley of asceticism, 
self-restraint and the kind of patriotism that discovers 
in Indian faiths and letters finer and deeper sentiment 
and expression of sentiment, than all that is best in the 
sentiment of Europe. What is found in tho Vedas 
exists nowhere else. The old fashioned purely orthodox 
kind of community was not, Mr. Chirol conveys to 
you, affected by this. On the contrary, they constantly 
protested against the anti-English because of tho 
English educated community. It is not they who 
investigated unrest though they may have indirectly 
aided it. They have slowly been converted to the new 
ideals and new effort. English thought is permeating 
India and has brought about a silent change in Hindu 
ideas which all the persecution of Mahomedan con- 
querors failed to efiect. You have shown yourself less 
generous than tho Moghuls and Pathans, though you 
are a more civilised dominant race than they were. 
Hindus who were willing to embrace Islam and to fall 
in with the Moslem regime became the equals of the 
dominant race. With you there has been no assimila- 
tion. You did not seek it, you repulsed it. The Indian 
mind is now set in a direction of its own. The rever- 
ence for authority is being discarded. In its place has 
come the duty of independent judgment in every sphere 
of thought ; is it not that your sense too ? Hence, dis- 
respect for age, for immemorial custom, for political 
quieBoence. 
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This is the frame of mind with which, in important 
parts of India, we have to d^sl, and it is just as well, in 
view of an approaching propaganda in this country 
that we should at least know something about it. Let 
us remember encouraging facts in the other side. We 
condemn our own system of education in India as too 
literary, as unbalanced, as non-religious, as non-moral. 
That it has done what was intended, nobody dreams of 
saying. That it has led to some results that nobody 
expected, is painfully true. But it is a mistake to regard it 
as all failure. After all, it has given us Indian Judges of 
the highest professional skill, and of unimpeaehod 
probity. It has given us a host of officials of no mean 
order and some of|tliem have risen high in the Service. 
The appointment of two Indian Members to the Council 
of the Secretary of State h.is shown their aptitude for 
important business and responsible deliberation. 

There is no room here for trying to read all the signs 
in the Indian skies. Those who knew best and latest 
believe that in spite of much to discourage there is more 
to encourage. With candour and patience in which oven 
political parties do not always fail and that constancy in 
which nation never fails, we are justified in good hope for 
the years immediately before uh. King Kdward in his 
Proolamation of November, 1908, recounted how “diffi- 
culties such as attend all human rule in every age and 
place had risen up from day to day. They have been 
faced,” he said, “ by the servants of the British Crown 
with toil and courage and patience, with deep counsel 
and a resolution that has never faltered nor shaken. The 
Proclamation of the direct supremacy of the Crown 
sealed the unity of Indian Covernment and opened a 
now era. The journey was arduous, and the advance 
may have sometimes seemed slow but the incorporation 
of many strangely diversified communities under 
British guidance and control has proceeded steadfastly 
and without pause.” The same course should enable 
our next descendants, too, to survey the Indian labours 
of the past “ with clear gaze and good conscience.” " I 
believe ” said Mr. Bright in 18r)8, “ that upon this ques- 
tion depends very much, for good or for evil the future 
of this country of which we are citizens and which we 
all regard and love so much.” 


(000ny{i on Indian (Economics. 

BY THE LATE MAIIADEV OOVIND BANADE. 

Contents Indian Political Economy; the Re- 
organisation of Real Credit in India; Netherlands 
India and the Culture System ; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration ; Iron Industry— Pioneer Attempts ; Indus- 
trial Conference; Twenty Years’ Review of Census 
Statistics ; Local Government in England and India ; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia ; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India. 

Price Rs. 2, To Subscribers of the “ Review” Re. 1-8. 
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The Economic Botany of India. 

For the industrial regeneration of the country 
a knowledge of the Indian plants and herbs is 
absolutely essential, and the question is the 
method which should be adopted to gfve botani- 
cal training to India's sons. In a short paper 
contributed by Mr. Bhira Chandra Chatter ji, 
Professor, Bengal Technical College, to the 
Allahabad Industrial Conference, which is re- 
printed in the Modern Review for March, the 
outlines of a scheme for this study are given, so 
that an enquiry into th ancient literature and 
traditions on the subject of plants may be 
made so as to afford a basis for an investigation 
of the history and existing condition of the 
trades and industries of the country. In the 
Department of Economic Botany dealing with 
Medical Botany, the writer offers a scheme of 
work. In the first place, factories should be 
started for the applicativin of chemistry to the 
Indian Medical plants with the object of pre- 
paring medicines according to the National 
Medical Science, as contrasted with European 
Pharmacopa'ia, Secondly, Pharmaceutical gardens 
should be laid out for the cultivation of speoi- 
mens and the encouragement of Pharmaceutical 
Agriculture to supply the raw material for the 
Pharmaceutical workshops and factories. Thirdly, 
Museums should bo established for drugs and 
specimens of genuine Ayurvedic medicines. 
Fourthly^ Academics and Research Societies 
should be founded for the identification of and 
experiments on plants, the promotion of 
Pharmaceutical learning in diverse ways and the 
study of the commercial aspects of Indian 
National Pharmacy. Books in vernaculars 
should be prepared for the difll’usion of Botani- 
cal and Ph.irmaceutical knowledge among the 
Sanskrit scholars and the masses. And, lastly, 
Ayurvedic Colleges, or at least, Ayurvedic 
classes in existing Colleges, should be started 
which should ultimately lead to specialisation 
in the modernised Medical Science of India. 



THE SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFER- 
ENCES* (.'ontaining a collection of the Presi- 
dential and Inaugural Addrosses delivered at the 
Congress, the Social, Industrial, Theistic, Temperanoe 
and the AD-India Swadeshi Conferences of 1907. 
Appendix contains an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, the All-India Conference 
and the Extremists’ Meeting. The book also contains 
the Presidential Address of Sir Adaniji Peerbhoy to the 
All-India Moslem League held at Karachi. Price As. 8. 

G. A. Natesan k Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Tibetan Invasion of Mid-India. 

In the JftnuHiy nuoiber (if the Asiatic Quar- 
terly Revievjy Dr. Waddell narrates tho story of 
an invasion of India by the Chinese and Nepalese 
soldiery in the seventh century. It appears that 
about 640 A. D., Harsha Siladitya, the paramount 
sovereign of India, despalohed a mission to China 
bearing presents. T’ang, the then Emperor of 
China, requited the compliment. Thereupon, 
another mission was sent from India with valu- 
able presents, when China returned a second 
mission with the richest gifts. While thi.s mission 
was still on its way, ITarsha Siladitya died and 
his throne was usurped by Arjnna. When the 
Chinese mission arrived, Arjnna, it is stated, 
ordered it to he robbed and attacked. This was 
enough to rouse tlu^ anger of the Knler of the 
Celestial Empire, who sent an expedition to invade 
India. The Chinese army, which was streng- 
thened by the Tibetans and the Nepale.se, made 
an incursion into the country through Nepal. 
Arjuna encountered the combined forces twice on 
the banks of the Gandok and was defeated by the 
enemy. Of the engagement a Chinese chronicler 
writes : ‘ Three thousand heads wei e cut off ; 

10,000 persons were drowned in the litreams.’ 
At first Arjuna fled, and though he returned to 
the field with a larger army, he was worsted and 
taken prisoner with his sons and wives.’ Another 
Chinese chronicler writes : ‘ Then India trembled ; 
580 walled towns submitted, and that both the 
kings of Eastern India and Assam offered tribute.’ 
The Indian king was taken to China in triumph, 
but was allowed subsequently to return to his 
kingdom. 

LORD MORLEY.- One of the makers of the India 
of to-day, whose career as tho Secretary of State for 
India and the promoter of the New Reform Scheme mark 
a glorious epoch in Indian History. This sketeh deals 
with his life and his political creed and an account of 
his services to India, with copious extracts from his 
speeches on Indian Affairs. Price As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan h Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


Lord Morley on the Indian Viceroyalty. 

In the course of his article “ British Democracy 
and Indian Government ” to thfl KinHmnth Cen- 
tury and After for February, Ji'U’d Morley dis- 
cusses at length the relation of the Viceroy and 
tho Secretary of State for India and we extract 
that portion below : — 

In view of the groat gcnornl question how tho oninipo- 
tenoi^ of democra(‘v and all its inrtuences, direct and in- 
direct are likely to alToot Indian rule, the particular 
(jiipstioii of tho relations between tho Secretary of State 
and the (Jovernor-General in Couneil is cardinal. It is 
not a branch of the main issue, it is in fact, a trunk. 
Mr. Chirol looks to tho greatest possible decentralisa- 
tion in India, subject to the general, but unmeddlesome, 
control of the (lorernor-Ceneral in CouihmI, and to the 
greatest possible freedom of the Covernnient of India 
from all interrereiice from home, except in regard to 
those broad principles of policy which it must ahvays 
rest with tho Imperinl Covernnient, represented by the 
Secretary of State in Council, to determine. This is 
well enough, hut Mr. Chirol knows far too much of tho 
range of administraticui not to bcaware this his exposi- 
tion is too loose to be areal guide in oKTy-day practice. 
The diflieiilty arises in tho demands of each particular 
ease. A Jjoeid Covernment, for instance, proposes a 
stiff campaign of prosecution for sedition. Hie Viceroy 
in Council, on tho broader grounds of his policy at the 
time, disapproves. Who is to decide whether his dis- 
approval and disallowance are unmeddlesome P In this 
diametrical opposition of view, is tho Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor or tho Governor-General in Couneil to have tho 
last and decisive word ? So in larger issues. A Viceroy 
insists that a particular change in Military administration 
is unwise, and at any rate tho appointment of a certain 
Military Otiieer w'ould be the best if tho change were 
aoi^epted. How’ can we say on broad principles of policy 
whether the Cabinet would be justified in over-ruling 
tho Viceroy on eitlier limb of the business, until we 
have investigated all the circumstances of qualification 
and personality. And is it not upon this investigation 
that the applicability of the broad principle, whatever 
it may be, and if you wore quite sure of being lucky 
enough to find it, must necessarily depend? It would 
bo easy to find a hundred illustrations, some known to 
all tho world, many more of them judioiouoly hidden 
away to dusty eternity in pigeon holes and tin boxes. 
Suppose a parliamentary debate were to arise. For 
one argument turning on a broad principle, a score, 
and those the most effective, w'ould turn upon items of 
circumstanocs. 

There has been, in both Indian and English journals, 
much loose, inaceiintte, and ill-informed argument on 
this important matter during tho last six or seven years. 
This is what makes it well worth while to clear up 
some of the confusion, certainly not for tho dubious 
pleasure of fighting old battles over again, but to reach 
a firm perception of the actual constitution of Indian 
Government with a view to future contingencies that 
might at any time arrest the attention of Cabinets or 
Parliaments. The controversy came into full blaze in 
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1906, when as Mr. Chirol puts it, (p. 34), the Viceroy 
of the day felt himself compelled to resign because he 
was overruled by the Homo Government. Mr. Chirol 
seems to accept, though not without something like 
reluctance, the only tenable principle, namely, that the 
ultimate responsibility- for Indian Government rests un- 
questionably with the Imperial Government represented 
by the Secretary of State for India and therefore in the 
last resort with the people of the United Kingdom 
represented by Parliament. This is in con te.s table as 
will be shown in a few moments and no responsible 
person in cither of the two Houses will ever dream of 
getting up to contest it even in days when such singular 
anxiety prevails to find new doctrines and devices for 
giving the House of Commons the slip. Nobody will 
dispute that the Cabinet are just as much masters over 
the Governor-General as they are over any other servant 
of the Crown. The Cabinet, through a Secretary of 
State, have an inexpugnable right, subject to law, to 
dictate policy, to mitigate instructions, to reject propo- 
sals, to have the last word on every question that arises 
and the first word in every question that in their view 
ought to arise. Ou no other terms could our Indian 
system come within the sphere of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Without trying to define political rcJations in 
language of legal precision we cannot shut our eyes to 
the obvious fact that where the Secretary of State or 
the Prime Minister has to answer a challenge in Parlia- 
ment on Indian business he could not shield himself be- 
hind the authority of the Governor- General nor could ho 
plead, except in expenditure, the opinion or action of the 
Indian Council at Whitehall, # ♦ » 

What does Mr. Chirol say ? The doctrine of the 
Governor-General in Council being the agent — as ho has 
been called -of the Cabinet, ‘ignores ono of the most 
important features of his office -one indeed to which 
supreme importance attaches in a country such as India, 
where the sentiment of reverence for the sovereign is 
rooted in the most ancient traditions of all races and 
creeds.’ ‘The Viceroy,’ Mr. Chirol proceeds, ‘is the 
direct and personal representative of the King- Emperor, 
and in that capacity, at any rate, it would certainly be 
improper to describe him as the agent of the Secretary 
of State.’ In all that follows as to the importance of up- 
holding the figure of tho Governor-General, nobody con- 
curs more whole-heartedly than the present writer. As 
Lord Salisbury once said, ‘ I hold the monarchy must 
seem to be as little constitutional as possible. Still, any 
serious politician, with the sinccrost respect for all tho 
solemn plausibilities ot those stately, imposing and 
substantially important human things will be incorrigi- 
bly slow to believe that either this great officer or any 
other servant of the Crown is, or can be, constitutionally 
withdrawn from Ministerial control. Nor is it easy to 
discover any good foundation either in law or established 
practice for the contrary doctrine. Mr. Disraeli writing 
to Queen Victoria about the new laAv of 1868, spoke of 
further steps that were necessary to influorico the 
opinion and affect the imagination of tho Indian popula- 
tions. “Tho name of Your Majesty ought to be impressed 
on their native life.” Nor will any wise man deny the 
enormous political value in India of all the ideas that 
are associated with tho thought of personal sovereignty. 
This is a different question, or, in fact, it is no question 
at all. But let us distinguish. In the debates of 1858, 
tho direct connection with the Crown was recognisc|d as 
of groat importance by Lord Palmerston and others but 
ftiQong the resolutions on which the Bill was founded, 
30 


was this as finally reported : That, for this purpose 
transfer of the Crown] it is expedient to provide 
that Her Majesty, by ono of the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, shall have and perform all tho powers and 
duties relating to the Government and Revenues of 
India which are or may b(3 now exercised and per- 

formed by tho old Board of Control and Oirootors of 
the East India Company. There is nothing here about 
direct personal representation ;thouiimistakablo implica- 
tion is exactly the opposite. What is or is not consti- 
tutional quality in act or policy, as innumerable debates 
are now showing, takes on to slippery ground. Happily 
for our immediate purpose, the Indian system is a 
written one, resting on statute and instruments as good 
as statute. Mr. Chirol, as I have said, admits that res- 
ponsibility rests unquestionably with the Home Govern- 
ment represented by tho Indian Secretary. Yet, he has 
tried his hand at making out a case for limitation of tho 
Indian Secretary’s power, authority and duties, so severe 
as to make authority perilously shadowy and second- 
hand. Ilis examination of tho texts bearing on the 
matter hardly profess to bo exhaustive and its implic.v 
tions must be pronounced somewhat misleading. Let us 
see. In 1858, (,jiioon Victoria announced to tho Princes, 
Chiefs and peoples of India that she had taken upon 
herself tho govern ment of the territories in India hereto- 
fore administered in trust for her by tho East India 
Company and further : ‘We reposing u.special trust and 
eontideneo in tho loyalty, ability and judgment of our 

right trusty and well beloved cousin constitute and 

appoint him to be our first Viceroy and Governor-General 
in and over said territories and to administer the Gov- 
ernment thereof in our name and on our behalf, subject 
to such rules and regulations as he shall from time to time 
receive through one of our Principal Secretaries of State.’ 
Tho prineiple^o definitely announced has been uniformly 
maintained. Tho Royal Warrant appointing the Governor- 
General always contains the provision thus set forth in 
tho Mutiny Proclamation. ‘Now, know that we reposing 
especial limit and confidence in the Fidelity, Prudence, 
Justice and Circmnspeclion of you tho said Victor 
Alexander, Earl^of Elgin and Kincardine, have nominated 

and .appointed you to be Governor-General of India 

to take upon you, hold and enjoy the said office during 
our Will and Pleasure subject nevertheless to such 
instructions and directions as you. .shall as Governor- 
Generaliof India in Council from time to time receive un- 
der'the hand of ono of our Principal Secretaries of State.’ 
This language of the Mutiny Proclamation and of the 
Warrants of Appointment clench the question so far as 
the Governor General in Council is eoneorned. 

The position, on tho other hand, of tho Secretary of 
State under the statutes is quite as clear though it takes 
a few morn words to sot it out and a trifle more trouble 
to follow, Tho lavvofl8.''>H calling the Indian Secretary into 
existence enacts that ‘same as herein otherwise provided 
one of Her Majn.sty’.s Principal SiM^rotary of State shall 
have and perform all such or the like powers and duties 
in anywise relating to the Government or Revenues of 
India and all such of the like powers over all officers 
appointed or continued under this Act as might or 
should have been exercised or performed by the East 
India Company or by tho Court of Directors or Court of 
Proprietors of the said Company.’ This section continues 
to the Secretary of State all the powers of the Com- 
pany and tho relations of the Company to their Governor- 
General were defined in the Regulating Act of 1772. 
‘The qaid Governor-Genera) and Council for the timo 
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being shall, and they arc hereby directed and required 
to obey all such orders as they shall receire from 
the Court of Directors of the said United Company.’ 
Then by the Act of 1784, which plays so famous a 
part both in his own career and in party and political 
history, Pitt called into existence the bod 3 f of Com- 
missioners who became known as the Board of 
Control. Their business, as set forth eight years 
later, was Ho have and be invested with full power and 
authority to superintend direct and control all acts, 
operations, and concerns which in anywise relate to 
or concern the Civil or Military Government or 
revenues of the said territories and accpiisition in the 
Bast Indies.’ All these powers and duties, formerly 
vested either in the Board of Control or in the Company, 
the Directors, and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
Govern nicnt and revenues of India were to be inherited 
by the Indian Secretary. In short, as it is plainly .summed 
up in that magnificent enterprise, the ‘Imperial Gazetteer 
of India ’ composed, I think, oHieially at Simla, the 
Secretary of State ‘has the power of giving orders to 
every offleer in India, including the Governor-General.’ 
It may seem waste of time to labour all this, as if we 
were forcing what twenty years ago at any rate was a 
wide open door. Though occa.sionai phrases of a splenetic 
turn may be found in the printed correspondence of a 
Governor-General, there has never been any serious 
pretention to deny, dispute or impair the patent truth 
that the Cabinet is the single scat of final authority. 
One powerful Viceroy, in a famous speech full of life 
and matter, did indeed declare that if the day should 
ever come when the Governor-General of India is treat- 
ed as the more puppet or mouthpiece of the Home 
Government required only to carry out Avhatever orders 
it may be thought desirable to transmit, then the post 
should cease to exist. To he sure it should; every- 
body would agree, just as they would at least profess 
to agree in rejecting the still more absurd counter- 
doctrine, that the Home Government should ho the 
puppet of an infallible Man on the Spot. The 
clash should never arise, and, in fact, very rarely 
has arisen. The only security that can bo found for 
the smooth working, of what is undeniably an cAremcly 
delicate piece of machinery must be sought in 
the right judgment of the two parties ; in their common 
feeling of responsibility, in patience, mutual regard, con- 
cord in fundamentals if not in every circumstantial - and 
perhaps with no personal leaning to astrology I may 
add the contribution, named by M.-ichiavelli in his famous 
chapter on the part played in human things by Fortune 
and the Stars, with common sense and good luck not 
the most modest of demands- all goes well. Nowhere 
in the whole huge and diversified structure of what is 
called the Empire, do the personal elements and their 
right balance of equanimity and energy count for more 
than they count in India. 

Sri Sankaracharya 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

The Hon. Mr- Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill- 

FULL TEXT. 

The following i.s the text of the ‘ Bill to make 
better provi.sion for the extension of elementary 
education’ which the lion. Mr. Gokhale 
introduced nn the Ifith March in the Viceroy’s 
Council : — 

Wherea.s it is expedient to make better provi- 
sion for the cxfcen.siofi of elementary education ; 
it i.s hereby enacted cs follows: — 

SUOKT TITLK, COMMENCEMENT AND EXTENT. 

(1) This Act may be called the Elementary 
Education Act, 1911. 

(2) It shall como into force on [ ], but it 

shall not bo operative except in the local areas to 
which it may be applied by .-i Notification issued 
under section 3. 

(3) It extends to the whole of British India. 

DEFINITION. 

2. Ill this Act, unle.ss there is anything repug- 
nant in the subject or context: 

* Parent’ includes the guardian and every person 
who is liable to maintairi or has the actual custody 
of any child : 

* Department of Public Instruction ’ mean? the 
Department in charge of public instruction under 
the Jjocal Governinent of the province in which 
the Municipality or l)i.strict Board concerned is 
situated : 

‘Recognised school ’ means a school recognised 
by the Department of Public Instruction : 

‘ Elementary education ’ means the courses in 
reading, writing and arithmetic and other subjects, 
if any, prescribed from time to time by the 
Department of Public Jn.struction for elementary 
schools : 

‘ District Board ’ includes a ‘ District Local 
Board’ and .a ‘District UouruMl’ : 

‘Magistrate’ does not inclinle a ‘village 
Magistrate.* 

NOTIFICATION oF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AREAS. 

3. Every Municipality or District Board may 
from time to time, with the previous sanction of 
the Local Government, and subject to such rules 
as the Governor-General in Council may make in 
this behalf, by notification declare that this Act 
shall apply to the whole or any specified part of 
the area within the local limits of its authority 
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and the provisions of this Act shall apply to such 
area or part accordingly. 

DUTY OF PARENT TO SEND CHILD TO SCHOOL. 

4. [n every area, to which this Act applies, it 
shall he the duty of the parent of every boy, not 
under six and not over ten years of age residing 
within such area, to cause sueh boy to attend a 
recognised school for elementary education for 
so many days in the year and fur such time on 
each day of attendance as may be prescribed by 
the Department of Public Instruction, unless 
there is a reasonable excuse for the non-attend- 
ance of the boy. 

5. Any of the following circumstances is a 
reasonable excuse for non-attendance; 

(fl) that there is no recognised school within 
a distance of one mile, measured along the near- 
est road from the residence of the boy, which 
the boy can attend, and to which the parent has 
no objection on religious grounds to .send the 
boy; 

(/>) that the child is prevented fi*oui uttending 
school by reason of sickness, infirmity, domestic 
necessity, the seasonal needs of agriculture, or 
Other sufficient cause ; 

(c) that the child is receiving instruction in 
some other satisfatJtory manner. 

PROHIBITION OF OHILD’s EMPLOYMENT. 

(5. No person shall take into his employment 
any boy who ought to be at school under this 
Act. 

DUTY OF LOCAL BODY TO PROVIDE SUFFICIENT 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 

7. For every area to which this Act applies, 
the Municipality or District Board shall provide 
such school accommodation as the Department of 
Public Instruction considers necessary and suffi- 
cient. 

LOCAL BODY MAY LEVY SPECIAL EDUCATION RATE. 

8. In any such area as aforesaid, the Munici- 
pality or District Beard may, with the previous 
sanction of the Local Government, levy a special 
education rate, the proceeds of which shall bo 
devoted exclusively to the provision of elementary 
education for the boys residing in the area. 

REMISSION OP SCHOOL-FEES ON GROUND OF POVERTY. 

9. (1) No fees shall be charged in respect of 
the instruction of a boy required to attend school 
under section 4 if the monthly income of the 
parent does not exceed Rs, 10. 

(2) In every other case, the Municipality or 
District Board may, on the ground of poverty, or 
or other sufficient reason, remit the whole or any 


part of the fee payable by a parent on account of 
his boy required to attend school under section 4. 
APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE. 

10. (1) For every area to which this Act 
applies, the Municipality or District Board shall 
appoint a school attendance committee, to he 
constituted in such a manner as may be prescribed 
by bye-laws framed in that behalf. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the school attend- 
ance committee, subject to bye-laws framed in 
that behalf, to secure the attendance of every 
boy within its area that ought to be at school. 

COMPLAINT AGAINST PARENT. 

11. (1) Whenever the school attendance com- 
mittee is satisfied that a boy in its area that ought 
to attend school does not do so, it may, after due 
warning, make a complaint against tho parent of 
the boy before a Magistrate. 

ATTENDANCE ORDER. 

(2) The Magistrate shill, if satisfied of the 
truth of the complaint, issue an order direcr-isig 
the parent to cause tho boy ti» attend school before 
a certain date. 

PROSECUTION OF PARENT. 

12. (1) if such order is not complied with and 
the school attendance committee does not see any 
satisfactory cause for the non-compliance, it may 
prosecute the defaulting parent before a Magis- 
trate. 

PENALTY FOR NON-COMPLIANCE WITH ATTENDANCE 
ORDER. 

(2) The parent shall be liable, on conviction, to 
a fine not exceeding rupees two. 

PENAT.TY FUR REPEATED NON-COMPLIANCE. 

13. In cases of lepeated non-compliance, the 
parent shall, on conviction, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding rupees ten. 

employer’s LIABILITY, 

14. (1) The school attendance committee may, 
after due warning, prosecute any employer who 
violates the provisions of section 6. 

(2) Unless such employer is able to satisfy the 
Magistrate that there is no recognised school 
within a distance of one mile, mea.sured along the 
nearest road, from the re.sidence of the boy or 
that the time and nature of the boy’s employ- 
ment are such that he is not prevented from 
receiving elementary education at school, or that 
the boy is receiving instruction in some other 
satisfactory manner, or that the boy was employ- 
ed under false representations as to age, residence 
and other conditions, or without his knowledge 
and consent by an agent or workman under him 
for whose prosecution he is willing to afiPord the 
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necessary t'acilities, he shall, on conviction, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding rupees twenty. 

LIABILITY OP employer’s AGENT. 

15. When the act of taking a boy into employ- 
ment in contravention of this Act is in fact com- 
mitted by an agent or workman of the employer, 
that agent or wotkman shall be liable to the same 
penalty, in the same manner, and subject to 
the same conditions as if he were the employer. 

EXEMPTION FROM COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

16. The Local Government may exempt parti- 
cular classes or communities from the operation 
of this Act. 

APPLICATION OF ACT TO GIRLS. 

17. In any area in respect of which a notifica- 
tion has been issued under section 3, the Munici- 
pality or District Board may, with the previous 
sanction of the Local Government and subject to 
such rules as the Governor-General in Council 
may make in this behalf, by notification declare 
that the foregoing provisions relating to boys, 
shall, from a date to be specified in the notifica- 
tion, apply also in the case of girls residing 
within such area, and the said provisions 
shall apply in the case of girls accordingly, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL TO MAKE RULES. 

18. (1) The Governor-General in Council may 
make rules fc'r carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the 

generality of the foregoing power, such rules may 
provide for — • 

(a) the fixing of the percentage of bojfs, or of 
girls that should be at school in an area before a 
notification in respect thereof may be issued 
under section 3 or section 17, as the case may be; 
and 

(5) the prescribing of the proportions in which 
the cost of providing elementary education under 
this Act should be divided between the Municipal- 
ity or District Board and the Local Government, 
as the case may be. 

(3) the power to make rules under this section 
shall be subject to the condition of the rules 
being made after previous publication. 

POWER TO MAKE BYE-LAWS. 

19. A Municipality or District Board may, with 
the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
make bye-laws prescribing — 

(a) the manner in which the school attendance 
committee should be constituted, the number of 
its members, their duties and their mode of 
transacting business. 


(6) the steps which the school attendance 
committee may take to secure the attendance of 
children at school. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECT AND REASONS. 

The object of this Bill is to provide for the 
gradual introduction of the principle of compul- 
sion into the elementary education system of the 
country. The experience of other countries has 
established beyond dispute the fact that the only 
effective way to ensure a wide diffusion of elemen- 
tary education among the mass of the people is 

a resort to compulsion in some form or other. 
And the time has come when a beginning at least 
should be made in thi.s direction in India. The Bill 
is of a purely permissive character and its provi- 
sions will apply only to areas notified by Munici- 
palities or District Boards, which will have to bear 
such proportion of the increased expenditure, which 
will be necessitated, as may bo laid down by the 
Government of India by rule. Moreover, no area 
can be notified without the previous sanction 
of the Local Government, and further it must 
fulfil the test which the Government of India may, 
by rule, lay down, as regards the percentage, of 
children already at school within its limits. 
Finally, the provisions are intended to apply in the 
first instance only to boys, though later on a Local 
Body may extend them to girls ; and the age limits 
proposed are only six and ten years. It is hoped 
that these are sullicient safeguards against any 
rash or injudicious action on the part of Local 
Bodies. The mOHsure is essentially a cautious one — 
indeed, to souie, it may appear to err too much on 
the side of caution. 

The provisions cf the Bill are based largely on 
the Irish Education Act of 1892 and the English 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1876. 

Clauses 1 and 2 call for no remark. 

Clause 3 provides for the application of the 
provisions of the Bill to notified areas. 

Clause 4 imposes on the parent or guardian of 
a boy in a notified area, between the ages of six 
and ten, the obligation to cause him to attend a 
recognised elementary school in the absence of a 
reasonable excuse, and clause 5 lays down what 
circumstances may constitute a reasonable excuse. 

Clause 6 prohibits the employment by em- 
ployers of labour, of a boy who should be at 
school under the provisions of the Bill. 

Clause 7 requires Municipalities and District 
Boards to provide sufficient school accommodation 
in a notified area, and clause 8 empowers them) 
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subject to the previous sanction of the Local 
Qovernments, to levy a special education rate. 

Clause 9 provides for the exemption of poor 
parents and guardians from the payment of school 
fees for their boys. 

Clause 10 provides for the appointment of school 
attendance committees in notified areas. 

Clauses 11 to 15 provide penalties and the 
proceedings to be taken for their enforcement in 
the case of parents and guardians, failing without 
reasonable excuse to cause their boys to attend 
school, as required by the Bill, and of employers 
and their agents or workmen, acting in contraven- 
tion of the provisiorts of the Bill. 

Clause 16 enables the Local Government to 
exempt particular clsses or communties from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Clause 17 provides for the extension of the Bill 
to girls between the ag *.s of six and ten. 

Clauses 18 and 10 provide for the makitig of 
rules by the Government of India and of bye-laws 
by Local Bodies. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

Lord Minto on India. 


The Freedom of the City of London was recently 
presented to Lord Minto in recognition of his 
distinguished services as Viceroy of India. 

Lord Minto, who was heartily cheered on 
rising to reply, said : — 

THE LESSONS OF FIVE lEAllS. 

After six years in the Dominion and one short 
year at home, I was appointed to the Viceroy.alty 
of India. The City Chamberlain has dealt very 
generously with my work in India, perhaps far 
too generously. (Cries of “No, no.”) I can only 
say that after the mariner of all our public ^ci vants 
I tried to do my duty to the best of my ability. 
But the five years during which I had the honour 
to represent His Majesty the King in our Eastern 
Empire were, from various causes, exceptional 
years in the history of India — years of great strain 
and trial to British administratorH, of great anxiety 
and of necessity of great administrative changes. 
I think, therefore, now that I have returned home, 
and after all that Sir Joseph Dimsdale has so 
kindly said, that 1 should be wanting in respect 
to this distinguished assembly if I did not attempt 
to give some account of the lessons of those five 
years, as far as 1 have been able to learn them, 
and if I did not attempt to tell you something of 


the advance of political thought in India and the 
effects it must v/ield on British rule. I can only 
do so very briefly. I can only refer to the main 
points which appeared to me to influence and to 
direct the trend of events, and in doing so 1 am 
afraid that I shall have to plead guilty to repeating 
much that I have said in India. 

I succeeded a brilliant statesman who had 
assiduously laboured to ensure the efficiency of 
J3ritish .administration. I have good reason to be 
grateful to him for the perfection of a depart- 
mental machinery, the working of every wheel of 
which ho }»ad personally supervised. 1 inherited 
from him, to.), po.ice on our frontiers, largely the 
re.sult of the policy he had fostered, and which 
the Anglo -Russian Convention contributed to 
confirm- -- a peace th.at was only broken by two 
short frontier expeditions, the rapid success of 
which bore witness to the constant care Lord 
Kitchener had bestowed upon our British and 
Indian troops. 

A MASS OF POPULAR DISCONTENT. 

But before I had been in India many months 
it became evident to me that we should ere long 
have to deal with a mass of accumulated popular 
discontent — a discontent which was difficult to 
define, but which many moderate and loyal Indians 
believed to be due to a disregard on our part of 
their just hopes. It was a discontent, the reasons 
of which it was difficult to discover ; but if it had 
been allowed to continue, it would undoubtedly 
have developed into a far more dangerous hostility 
than anything with which we subsequently had 
to deal, in that it was the conviction of honest, 
loyal, and moderate men that they were ignored 
and would not have consented to remain ignored. 
I was not peculiar in my apprehensions. My 
colleagues unanimously agieed with me. We saw 
that something must be done, and done soon. 
There are, we know, extremists in every political 
party ; and in this case, if the wrong had not 
been removed, the extremists would have gain- 
ed the lead. It is my opinion that we bad 
very little time to spare in recognizing the 
evil. When we did recognize it, the great 
mass of invaluable moderate opinion rallied to 
the support of the Government. As far as we 
could judge the character of the discontent, much 
of it was justifiable, and was directly due to a 
dawning belief that further opportunities must 
be afforded for the official repiesentation of 
Indian public opinion and a great share be 
granted to Indians in the government of their 
country. 
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The seeds of the Western education sown by 
Macaulay and cultivated by his successors 
were beginning to bear fruit. New hopes and 
new ambitions were coming into being, the 
results of British administration — results 
of which we have many reasons to be proud, but 
which were, nevertheless, bringing with them 
many difficulties and a coiniition of popular feel- 
ing which Indian administrators had not hitherto 
been asked to face. We were called upon to 
recognize the fruits of the Western education we 
had ourselves introduced into India. They 
were bound to ripen some day, but events 
had recently occurred in the Far East which 
vastly contributed to hasten their maturity. 
The successes of Japan had produced an enormous 
effect in the Eastern world. They were talked of 
in the Khanates of Central Asia, in Afghanistan, 
amongst the warlike tribes of our frontiers, and 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 
They were a revelation as to what an Eastern 
military Power could do ; and cho Eastern world 
began to wonder and to think. That was general- 
ly, as far as 1 could judge, the state of .affairs 
soon after 1 arrived in India. The enlarged 
Legislative Councils and the appointment of an 
Indian to the Viceroy’s E.’cecutive Council were 
the response to what the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India believed to be just hopes. 
And I should be ungenerous indeed, if, in speaking 
for the Government of Irnlia, of which I was the 
head, as v/oll as for myself, I did not recognize 
how much India owed throughout those difficult 
times to the far-sighted statesmanship of lj‘)rd 
Morley (cheers), and to the brave insistence with 
which he advocated in Parliament those reforms 
which he and the G«)vernmtnt of India fully agreed 
in believing to be for the best interests of India. 

SBDITION AND ANAKCUY. 

So far I have referred chiefly to what I ventured 
to call in India “loyal unrest,” the uiire.st due to 
what many loyal Indians believed to be a disregard 
on our part of just political hopes, but which was 
generally entirely apart from seditious ends or 
any wish for the subversion of British rule. But 
we were suddenly brought face to face with an 
agitation of an entirely different nature. The 
terrible murders of the two poor ladies at 
Mozufferpur, followed by what are called the 
Maniktolah Garden discoveries, sent a shock 
throughout India and gave the clue to a far- 
reaching conspiracy, aiming by assassination at 
the demoralizition of British officials and the 
ultimate disappe.arance of British rule from India. 


The would-be promoters of such anarchy can have 
had little knowledge of the stuff of wliich British 
officials are made(cheer8); but such was undoubted- 
ly their proposed line of action. It is needless to 
enumerate the string of outrages that followed 
one upon another. The first duty of every 
Government is to ensure the public safety, and 
that we were determined to do with all the weapons 
at our (iisporal. But the really crucial question 
to decide was the policy to be adopted towards 
the political state of the country generally. I 
know well how difficult it is to know .at what 
point extreme political agitation may be tempted 
to join hands with revolutionary violence. 
But was no answer to be given to the political 
demands of which 1 have told you, which we 
ourselves con.sidered just tlcmands ? Was no answer 
to be given to them, because we weie aware of 
anarchical plots? Was the Government of India to 
allow these murdeiv'us conspiraci'^s to blacken the 
reputation of the whole loyal population of 
India, the vast majority of which was as horrified 
and alarmed by them as were their Ptitish rulers? 

Personally, I had never any hesitation as to 
the lines to be followed. We had to insist on 
soparatiiig the sheep from the goats. The Govern- 
ment of India was, in my opinion, compelled by 
force of circumstances to adopt a dual line of 
action — to recognize the necessity for adminis- 
trative reforms, and simultaneously to repress 
sedition ; and consequently our action was, perhaps, 
not unnaturally, somewhat misunderstood at 
home. At the same time, it is my firm belief 
that the Government of India to-day is fairly 
entitled to claim that the political quiet which 
now reigns throughout Indin is due to the policy 
which was then adopted. (Cheers.) Anarchical 
crimes in India, I am afraid, are always 
exposed to. Wo all know that other countries arc 
not free from them. The bomb has unfortunately 
been introduced into India ; it has to a certain 
extent gained a footing. Anarchical plots require 
the most careful watching. They are very much 
of the same nature as crimes committed in 
European countries ; and there is no greater 
mistake than to believe that, if an outrage occurs, 
it is due to general sedition or to general disloy- 
alty on the part of the people of India. 

MISGUIDED ENGLISH SYMPATHIZERS. 

That is a very superficial sketch of the 
poltical history of my terra of office. It was a 
period of many anxieties, anxieties which were 
enormously increased by the misguided actions of 
individuals in this country (cheers), who did not 
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hesitate to sympathize with the most dangerous 
agitators in India whilst plots weie deliberately 
hatched in London and ir» Paris for the assas- 
sination of His Majesty’s f»fficers in India, plots 
which the people of India looked upon with 
the same contempt and disgust as did His 
Majesty’s officers. 1 speak now untrammelled 
by official reticence, and 1 feel that 1 should 
not be doing my duty, if on the first occasion 
that has been given to rnc, I did not tell the 
people of this counrry of the dangers that wero 
initiated at home in respect to the most delicate 
and difficult administration of oiir great K istern 
dependency. (Oh<^ers ) 

T should like to say a very few words as to 
the present po.sitior) in India as all'ccted by the 
enlaiged Councils, In the organization of the 
personnel of those Councils, the (loverniuent 
of fndia was anxious to provide for the representa- 
tion not only of dilhuent communities, but of the 
great interests of the country, landed interests, 
commercial and indust»ial interests, and the 
interests of Native States, as well as of th.e views 
of the educated (dasses, hitherto made known to 
the public through the rnediutrs of the (Congress. 

I hope that we succeeded tolerably well in our 
ohjijct; and the result has been that there is 
much that is very conservative in the organization 
of the new Councils. T am speaking particuhu ly 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, which is tf/e 
Council with which I was, of course, most intimate- 
ly acquainted. It represents in a considerable 
proportion the landed and business interests of 
iridia and the wealth and enterprise which give 
stability to everv-day life in India. A Council so 
composed is nob likely to hide its light under a 
bushel. It will make itself heard, possibly nob 
always in accordance with popular views in this 
country, but in directions which aro likely to 

command the sympathies of Anglo-Imlian opir.- 

ion in India. I was persor»ally ac(]uainted with 
every member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
when I left Calcutta, and I cannot speak too highly 
of their moderation in debate, their sound common 
sense, and their readiness to accept suggestions as 
to the course of action to ho pursued. 

A NlOW BRA IN INDIA. 

But the inauguration of tlio enlarged Councils 
marks a new era in the administration of Fndia. 
It 18 an era in which we must expect to hear the 
expressions of Indian opinion increase in volume 
and in force. It is sn era in which I firmly 
behove the Government of India-— in India -will 
continue to grow in strength, in response to Indian 


syinpathy and support. But it is an era also in 
which its relations with the Central Government 
of the Empire will require to be directed with a 
very light hand. The Government of India is, of 
course, entirely subservienc to the Secretary of 
State, and must be so in respect to the 
recognition of political ptincipks and the 
inauguration of broad lines of policy. F3ut the 
daily administration of the goverrirront of the 
country enn only be carried on ffficiently 
and safely by those to whom long and 
anxious experience has given some insight into the 
complex and mysteiioiis sui roundings of the people 
committed to their charge (Cheers.) 

India cannot be safely governed from home. 
Any attempt so to govern it in these days of rapid 
communication, when colli.sion lutween political 
partiesin Indiaand political partiesin England is not 
difficult, and vhon consequently the Government 
of India may bo haiassod by political influences to 
which it should never be exposed, can only end in 
disaster. (Cheers.) No one admires more than I 
do the generous impulses of the people of England 
in respect to the just government r,f their fellow- 
subjects of whatever race in every part of the 
Empire; hut Western modes of treatment are nob 
necessarily applicable to Eas«ern grievances. No 
Viceroy, however eloquent he may be with his 
pen, can poi tray to a Secretary of State thousands 
of miles away the picture which lies before him. 
He can, perhaps, describe its ruggial outlines, but 
the ever changing lights and shades which must 
so often influence his instant action he cannot 
reprodneo. He and his Council can alone be 
safely entrusted with the daily conduct of affairs 
in the vast Uuiitories they are appointed to 
administer. 

I have spok.m somewhat freely, because I am 
deeply impies.sed by the importance of conveyin*^ 
to rny fellow c-mntr^men the conclusions I have 
come lo during Tum anxious years, years very 
tull of meaning for the happiness of the people 
of our Imlian Kmpire— an Kmpire constructed 
out of mucli div. rse material by British soldiers, 
statesmen, and the magnificent future of which 
we may trust to the mutual and loyal efforts of 
the British and Indian fellow subjects of the 
Kingr- Emperor to ensure. (Oheei’s.) 

• 
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Indians in Mauritius- 


Thrt following notes by Mr. Mrtnil«l M. Doctor, 
*11. A., L.L. B., Bar.-at-Law, will be read with 
- ^interest by our readers : — 

Mauritius is not a French Colony. It is 
,/A colony under the British Crown. 

The planters in Mauritius are almwit entirely 
-French, Serai- French, pseudo- b'rench and 
•^Indian peasant-proprietj^rs vvho have bought 
;Tjiearly one-third of the cultivated area of the 


Hindttii aad Mutsulnisnft, 1^ 

ftomalB Catholics. ^ , T '■ |, . ' ‘ 

3. Want of faoflities for the,, cremation Si the dead 
bodies of Hindus, and the rigour of the law on* the 
subject. 

4. English or extra-colonial judges and magistrates 
and heads of departments are a crying necessity, 

.5. The Royal CommisBion has re^ramondea already 
that the two elected members of the Council oi^Governr 
ment, who also aro on the Executive Council, should at 
once be removed from the latter Council— this also is a 
crying necessity. 

Attention may bo drawn to the following 
points also : — ' ' ' 

The treatment of Indian labourers on sugar estates 
is really unhappy though undeniably hotter than in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 

Indian hiboiirors under indenture are liable to bo oom- 


island. 

Out of a total popLil-ition of about 880,000, 
ilbout 270,000 are Indians, of whom about 
,40,000 are indentured labourer.s. 

Out of the non Itidian population hardly .0,000 
^ arc of pure whitn origin, the remainder 
being a mixture of French, English, African and 
^ollidian blood. 

Roughly speaking, about 92,000 acres under 
^ugar-cane are cultivated by Indian labourers 
French planters — and about 4.5,000 acres 
^^'belong to Indian small platiters. Out of every 
l^bundred tons of Mauritian sugar consumed by 
in India over 22 per cent, is extracted from 
? sugar-cane belonging to Indians and therefore 
any attempt to boycott Mauritius sugar will be 
; like laying a knife across our own Indian brothers’ 
'^throats. 

\ Most people are inclined to think that Indians 
in Mauritius perhaps are on the same footing 
' as their brothers in the Transvaal and labour 
‘ under political disabilities — this is a rai.sconcep- 
:.tion. Theoretically, there is no distinction bet- 
ween non-Indians and Indians or between whites 
Kftnd non- whites — all races being equal in the 
J eye of the law. 

Indiana in Mauritius are not governed des- 
:,,'potically. We have an Executive Council, which 
^uontains two non-oflicial inembei’s. 

There is no land tax in Mauritius. 

The following are our grievances : — 

^ ^ 1. Importation of indentured labour, although the 
^f^JSSisting population is of the density of over 559 to a 
f^iquare mile — particularly when the planters, through 
Government, of course, are not ready to pay the 
|idretarn passage of coolies after the contract for five 
is over, Mauritius is unique in this respect. 

^ 2. Cutting off the queue or “ choti ” of Hindus and 
IHl^ beards of Mussulmans when sent to gaol, who have 
Ku ggfe food containing things objectionable both to 


polled to carry human excreta in the shape of manure 
to the fields, -no matter what their caste may be. 

If you have a good-looking wife, your superior Indians, 
whites or semi-whites, may give you all the trouble in 
the world to rob you of your prize. 

The Protector of Immigrants does not always find it 
easy or practicable or to his interest to protect you, 
howsoever well disposed he may ho at hoart. 

Mauritian Stipendiary Magistrates usually are related 
or connected or well-disposed towards your employers 
and human nature being what it is, you have no great 
opportunities of proving your complaints against your 
masters, if you bo so foolisli as to waste your hard- 
earned starvation savings in litigation. 

There are no ideal lovers of justice and humanity to 
espouse your cause among legal practitioners in this 
colony, and if you have no money— defenceless you must 
go to gaol and helpless your cases must end in smoke. 


Emigration to and Marriage 
Law in Mauritius. 

Mr. Clark, replying to the Hon’blo Mr. Gokhale’s ques- 
tion rc-£migratinn to and Hindu and Mahomedan Mar- 
riage liaw in Mauritius said, the number of indentured 
emigrants who proceeded from India to Mauritius 
during the five years 190.''> to lOOH is as follows : — Year 
190.5 number of emigrants 691 ; 1906, 58.5; 1907, 672; 
UN)8 nil and 1909 nil. Tho Government of India have 
received a copy of the Committee’s report on emigra- 
tion from India to tho Crown Colonies and protectorates 
referred to by the Hon’ble member and it is at present 
under their consideration No decision has yet been 
come to on tho recommendation of the Committee in 
regard to emigration to Mauritius. The marriage 
law formed tlio subject of oorrespondenoe between 
the Government of India, Her Majesty’s Government 
and tho Colonial Government in 1897, hut the 
law has remained unaltered of the reason for 
which the Government of India are not aware. The ques- 
tion of the application to Indians of the colonial law 
as regards marriage, and succession has now b^n 
raised in the report of the Mauritius Royal ComroisBion 
of 1909. The Government of India will take the mat- 
ter into considerate in connection with the Immigra- 
tion Committee’s HBport, 
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j^iantured Emigi^tioQ to Hat^ 

^ 

On behalf of the Indian South African 
League, Mr, 0, A, Naleaan, the Joint Secre- 
tary, has sent the following communication to 
the Government of Madras and to the Govern- 
ment of India : — 







Lord George Hamilton, the then Secretary. a|f 
State for India, in reply to a deputation just af^ 
the South African War, publicly announced t]()at 
in view of the unsatisfactory treatment meted out 
“ to a very large proportion of the native Indiana 
in Natal engaged in the developing of the Sugar 
Industries and kindred pursuits, he A\ould not ift 
the least hesitate to put a stop to the Indentured 


The Indian South African Lengue has learnt 
with very grave concern that 70 of the Sirdar 
Maistriea have been sent to India by tlie Planters 
of Natal to recruit coolies on a very large scale 
before the 1st of July and thus defeat the object 
of the Government of India in prohibiting Inden- 
tured emigratiorj to Nat>»l from the 1st of July. 
The League learns that these 70 Sirdar Maistries 
who arrived hy the S. S. ("mf di h.ive already 
gone to different parts of this Presidency to do 
the work of recruiting. The League fears that 
these Sirdar Maistries who have been specially 
sent by the Natnl Planters with promise of large 
pecuniary rewards for recruiting on a largo scale 
will adopt all s»)rt.s of means and devices to trap 
several ponr and innocent villagers. Even if the 
Protector of Emigrants, Madras, or the Magistrates 
in the ni dussil were tn refuse licenses to these 


emigration if the obstacles put in the way of tlm 
Indians were not removed.” The authoiitative 
pronouncements mentioned above are enough to. 
show that the responsible authorities have for a 
very long time past been keenly alive to the, 
difficulties of the Indians in Natal ; it cannot 
therefore be said that the action of the Government’ 
of India in prohibiting Indentured emigration to 
Natal is in the least undeserved by Natal and that 
it has been punished for the sins of the Transvaal 
Government, though the League is willing to admit 
that the disgraceful treatment of the Indians 
in the Transvaal for the last three years might 
have once for all induced the Government of 
India to effectually take the first step needed to 
make the South Africans realise that the 
Government of India would no longer tolerate 
their attitude 


Sirdar Mnistiies, the League has just cause for 
appreheiiKi.)n that these Maistries may do virtually 
the work of recruiting agents but nominally hand 
over the men recruited to a licensed recruiting 
agent and thus effectually carry out their object, 
of evading the provi.sions of the Emigration Act 
of 1908. The Le.ague earnestly prays that the 
Government may be pleased to do all that lies in 
its power to enforce rigorously the provisions of 
the Emigration Act. 

It has been mentioned in some of tbe Anglo- 
Indian Papers that the Governmer.t of India 
have punished Natal for the sins of the Transvaal. 
This view is entirely inaccurate and the League 
fears that if this incorrect view is allowed to get 
further circulation, it may do pcissible harm. The 
League would respectfully point out that the 
Transvaal question has been p^rominently before 
the public only for the last four years, but the 
question of the ill-treatment of Indians in Natal 
has been before the public for over half a century. 
It must be lemcrnbered that the question of the 
ill-treatment of Indians and especially those in 
Natal received the altontion of Mr. Chamberlain 
as long ago as 1897 ; that Lord Lansdowne 
ueclared before the Boer War that* it was one of 
the reasons which led England to wage war with 
the Boers, and it must be remenobered also that 
31 


The League feels that at prasent no useful 
purpose would be served by narrating in detail 
the various acts of indignities and ill-treatment 
which the Indian community in Natal have been 
subject to for years. Suffice it to say that “ on the 
rail-roads, in the tram-cars, in the streets, on tbe 
foot-paths ”, everywhere it may be said Indianfir 
may expect to be insulted. Indians are eoutemp* 
tuously termed coolies. Indians in Natal are' 
not only excluded from the Parliamentary fran* 
chise, but the Municipal vote which they formerly 
possessed has been withdrawn from them, On 
the expiration of their terms of indenture Indian 
coolies are compelled either to reindenture or to' 
return to India. If an Indian cooly at the expi- 
ration of his period wishes to settle in Natal and 
pursue a p3aceful and honourable vocation he is 
in effect penalised for doing so by a special three 
pounds tax per head per annum. Every Indian 
man, woman and even girl of 13 years of age 
have to pay this tax annually and .«o great hag 
been the hardship of this tax on many poor 
Indians that the League mentions with sorronr/ 
and humiliation that it has learnt on high authority 
that with a view to pay this tax many women 
have had to baiter their female modesty. To this 
statement we cite the authority of Sir Liege Hulett', 
a leading Planter of Natal, And this annual tan 
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dF 3 pounds per head has been levied, to use the 
Ifwguage of the report of Lord Sanderson’s Com* 
mission, merely with the object of inducing 
Indians to return to India.” Besides this 3 
pounds annual tax, every Indian in Natal has to 
pay a poll-tax of 1 pound per annum, and the 
Indian South African League learns from the 
latest issue of the “ Indian Opinion”, South Africa, 
that all Europeans aie likely to be exempted from 
this tax in future, but that every Indian will have 
to pay it as before. This is but another instance 
of racial legislation again&c Indians for which 
Natal has made itself notorious. It shows that 
not even the decisive action of the Government 
of India hss any eflfect on those selfish Natal 
Europeans, but, on the other hand, they are 
getting more and more offensive and hard-hearted 
towards Indiana. The League would also take 
this opportunity to point out that the Indentured 
coolies in Natal do not apparentdy seem to feel 
that S 'Uth Africa ar:d especially Natal is the 
El Dorado told them by unscrupulous recruiting 
agents. Case after case is on record which shows 
beyond doubt that these Indentured coolies in 
Natal find their lot there exceedingly hard. A 
perusal of pages 3 to 70 of Mr. Polak’s book on 
“The Indians in South Africa” will reveal an 
astonishing state of affairs and an amazing story 
of cruelty and injustice. It is impossible for a 
representative of the Indian South African League 
to read the story of the wrongs and sufferings of 
thousands of Indian coolies who have been taken 
away to Natal, without a deep feeling of resent- 
ment and humiliation. In the wordrf of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, “to take from this country 
helpless men and women to a distant land, to 
assign them there to employers in whose choice 
they have no voice and of whose language, 
customs, social usages and special civilization they 
are entirely ignorant and to make them work 
there under a law which they do not understand, 
which treats their simplest and most natural at- 
tempts to escape the ill-treatments as criminal 
offences — such a system by whatever name it may 
be called must really border on the servile,” The 
League has only to add that the Indenture system 
perpetuates in Natal, in the language of the late 
Sir William Hunter, a condition perilously akin 
to temporary slavery. The Natal employers seem 
to treat the Indian labourer there “ as a mere 
chatel, a machine, a commercial asset to bo worked 
to its fullest capacity, regardless of the human 
element, careless of the play of human passions.” 
The League has no hesitation in saying that the 
Indenture system is demoralising and that it lends 
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itself “ to heartlessnesa and cruelty, if not on the 
part of the employers then on that of his Sirdars 
and Overseers.” Among the most objectionable 
features of the Indenture system is the introduc- 
tion of women in the proportion of forty to every 
hundred men and these are not necessarily the 
wives or female relatives of these men. The de- 
moralization caused by this, the League is un- 
willing to describe in a public document but it feels 
it is a scandal of great magnitude. The League 
would also point out a most startling fact which 
has been mentioned publicly by the Hon’ble Mr, 
Gokhale in the Viceregal Council last year and 
the same has not been contradicted by anybody. 
It is this, that the rate of suicide among the 
Indentured is double of what it is among the 
ex- Indentured and from ten to twelve times what 
it is among those classes in India from whom the 
Indentured are drawn. The League would also 
point out that the Indenture laws are exceedingly 
rigorous and the poor innocent cooly who has a 
real grievance often finds it extremely difficult to 
get facilities to represent his case before a Magis- 
trate. On the other hand, the Indenture laws 
and the rules and regulations pettaining to them 
are so framed as to prevent him from carrying fiis 
legitimate and just complaints towards the 
Magistrate when he is legally entitled to do so, 
The Protector of Immigrants there is notan official 
appointed by the British Government. He owes 
his appointment to the Government of Natal. 
He has perhaps his kith and kin among the 
planters of Natal, he is imbued with the same 
prejudices towards Indians ns the Natal Europeans 
and the impression has been that the Protector, 
instead of being the benefactor of the poor ignorant 
cooly, is often his persecutor. In pages 26, 27, 
28, 29, and 30 of Mr. Polnk’s book, a copy of 
v/hich is enclosed with this letter, are described 
in detail the hardships of the Indenture laws. As 
many as seventeen typical cases of ill-treatment 
are given under the heading “Some Flagrant 
Caaes” in the same book {vide pages 31 to 46). 
The League cannot but help drawing public 
attention to the fact that a case is on record in 
which an employer cut off the ear of a cooly and 
justified his barbarism by stating that he had 
punished him in the same way as he would have 
done one of his sheep ; it is also on record that 
many coolies who went to a Magistrate with com- 
plaints of ill-treatment but did not get redress, 
protested that* they would commit suicide rather 
than return to their master and the latest instance 
of cruel ill-treatment to the Indentured coolies 
is reported in the “Indian Opinion” of South 
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Africa, a copy of which is also enclosed. The 
Indian South African League feels that Natal has 
behaved very badly towards the Indians from the 
very beginning. When Natal became an integral 
part of the British Empire in 1843, it was pro- 
claimed in the name of Queen Victoria: “That 
there shall nob be in the eye of the law any 
distinction or disqualihcation whatever founded 
on mere distinction of colour, origin, language, 
or creed ; bub that the protection of law in letter 
and in substance shall be extended impartially to 
all alike.” The League contends that the promises 
and pledges contained in this noble and sacred 
Proclamation has in every manner been departed 
from and the whole thing rendered virtually a 
dead letter. The League feels this most keenly 
when it knows on the authority of Natal Labour 
Commission of 1909, “that several industries owe 
their present existence and conditions entirely to 
Indentured Indian labour and that if the importa- 
tion of such lah«)ur were abolished under present 
conditions these industries would decline and in 
some cases be abolished entirely.” 

From the very beginning Indians in Natal 
have been treated badly. They have been depiived 
of the Municipal franchise they once possessed ; 
they are treated as if they are an inferior set of 
beings ; Indian traders in Natal are subject t(* 
all sorbs of restrictions and numerous obstacles 
are thrown in their way and are effectually pre- 
vented from carrying on their trade in peace. 
The Licensing laws worked by the Natal European 
authorities subject the Indian traders to inconveni- 
ence, hardship and often pecuniary loss of a very 
heavy character. The Indenturejl cooly passes 
under the Natal employer a hard time indeed 
during the five years wliich he is bound to serve 
under him. His grievances are many, hi.s wrongs 
numerous and he seems to de.spiir of justice to 
him being ever done at all. The imposition of 
the three pounds annual tax on every free Indian 
in Natal coupled with the poll-tax of one pound 
per annum compels many an Indian to reinden- 
ture against his own will, against his own consci- 
ence and ho is being driven to do the same as he 
has no other alternative. Tho policy of Natal has 
been the policy of throwing away the sucked 
orange. It hss been all along anxious to have 
Indians serving them as coolies, only as coolies, 
and that for ever till death alone removes these 
unfortunate beings from the possession of their 
earthly masters. The moment an Indian cooly 
after his period of Indenture tries to set himself 
free anc) attempts to pursue an independent 


vocation his troubles begin and hence all the 
detailed story of the wrongs and woes which the 
Indians of Natal narrate against the authorities 
there. It is no surpiisn therefore that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhalo in moving his proposition in the 
Viceregal Council recommending the prohibition 
of the Indentu’-ed emigration to Natal, spoke out: 
“ My Lord, the wliole policy to-day, towards 
Indian population is an utterly selfish and heart- 
less policy, and the only vay in which any relief 
can be obtained is by the Government of India 
adopting a stern atticude towards the colony in 
return”. The League has been compelled to send 
this communication to Government as the 
st.atemerit has appeared more than once in public 
print that Natal has not deserved the treatment 
which tho Government of India has given them 
in the matter of prohibiting Intendured emigra- 
tion from 1st July. The Indian South African 
League feels strongly that the system of Inden- 
tured eniigratiun is in itself obj- cbi«)nable and is 
attended with several denicralising features and 
the system itself ought to be put an end to not 
only as regards Natal, but wherever else it obtains. 
At any rate, there i.s no excuse for perpetuating 
tho system tt> the benefit (ff Natal, a British 
Colony which, to use the words of Lord Curzon, 
“enriches by his (Indian) labour and then society 
there appears to turn round upon him as if he 
were a Pariah dog.” The League has learnt with 
unich concern that not only seventy Sardar 
Maistries have been sent by the Natal Planters 
to defeat the good intentions of the Government 
of India, but also that they have sent an influential 
representative to peisuade the Government of 
India to give a further extension of time for 
recruiting labour. It sincerely prays that no 
kind of concession will be given bo the British 
Colonies who have for years been dealing unfairly 
and unjustly with British Indian subjects. On 
behalf of the Le.igue and on behalf of the larger 
public whose opinion on this subject the League 
feels is entirely in accord with that of its own, it 
earnestly requests that the Government would be 
pleased to give this matter its most earnest and 
prompt attention. 

I have the honour to be, 

SlK, 

Your most obedient servant. 

G. A. NATESAN, 

Madras, 1 Joint Secretary^ 

WthM arch 1911. j Indian South A frican League, 
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A Marriage Tax in Eapurtbala- 

It may not be generally known that theie is a 
Native State in India where a marriage tax is 
levied and collected by the State. VVe do not 
know what the objects and reasons were which 
led to the imposition of this tax in Kapurthala, 
but it may be prestuned that the marriage tax 
thus collected was originally intended to be spent 
on religious or social institutions for the benefit of 
the people. The Tribiim of Lahore has however 
another stoi} tell. “ Since not a single public 
institution benefited by the marriage tax which 
was imposeti in Kapurthala at the instance of Mr. 
French, some cmi 'sity may be f«*lt as to where the 
money went,” writes our contemporary. “ We 
are able to present >l'o reader with one item of 
expenditure to-da}. Members of the French nobi- 
lity, including an aspnant to the French throne, 
were the principal guests. The contract for the 
catering of the guests was given by Mr. French to 
Mr. 11. Wuizler, who h.«s hotels at Lucknow and 
Mussoorie, at the rate of Ks. 25 per head per day! 
Ml*. Wutzler’s little bill came up to Rs. 32,000 
and was of coui.se promptly and cheerfully paid. 
What do the public and the Government think of 
this scandalous and unheaid-of extravagance? 
The guests had not the remotest connection with 
the State or the country and they were nob even 
Englishmen. And }et a sum of over thirty 
thousand rupees wrung from a poor and indigent 
people was spent on feeding a nuinbtr of i^ink out- 
siders and foreigners. Does this kind of extrava- 
gance justify the choice of Mr. French for his 
present position ?” If the facts are as stated by 
the Lahore paper, we trust that the Government 
which is responsible for the .selection and appoint- 
ment of the chief administrative head of the 
State, will call for an explanation from that oflicial, 
which should he n^ade public. — Indian apodal 
Reformer. 

Industries in Baroda. 

'it appears from the Baroda Administiation 
Report of 1909-10, that the Gaekwar Sugar 
Works which were sold to a private firm in 1905- 
06, and which were ovei hauled and refitted at 
considerable expense, started the manufacture of 
fine bugar fi( ra j ‘ggory during the past year. 
The Company also commenced to manufacture 
jaggery from palm-juice. The Chocolate Factory 
at Billimora, which was handicapped for 
want of capital, also started work towards the 
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close of the year. The Alembic Chemical Works 
Company, Limited, have commenced manufactur- 
ing Alcohol at Baroda. The latter were, however, 
found to po.ssess no commercial value. Arrango- 
nients are in progress with a view to organize a 
Joint Stock Company to start a Glass Factory at 
Baroda. In regard to China clay, a detailed 
ex ifuiriation of the clay areas by borings and the 
testing of samples in view to ascertaining the 
chemical and physical properties of the same are 
deemed to he necessary, as also experiments on a 
commercial scale. 

Beef in Kashmir 

In the House of Commons Mr. Burgoyne a.sked 
a question regarding what he called “ the action 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir in forbidding the 
slaughter of cattle for food and the importation of 
beef in any form.” The intorpellator has exhibited 
a profound ignorance of the subject in regard to 
which he put tl»e question. Beef-eating has been 
prohibited in K-ashinir ever .since it was made over 
to Maharajah Golab Singli, after the second Sikh 
War and this ortier oH tlio Durbar has been in 
foice for over half a century. Up till now nobody 
has thought fib to call it in qiiosfcion. Are We 
then to understand that .some agitator has put up 
Mr. Burgoyne to ask this question ? The Kashmir 
Mahomedans, .'is a rule, don’t eat beef. It 
is not their diet, natural or otherwise. What 
hardship would the subjects of His Majesty in 
British India feel if an “ ukase ” were issued by 
the Government prohibiting the eating of camel’s 
flesh? The Mahoraeilans of Kashmir have long 
lived side by side witii their Hindu fellow-subjects 
and tliey have always bet n on the most friendly 
and cordial relations. — 2'he Bengalee. 

The Faridkot Durbar. 

The Faiidkot Durbar lia.s set a commendable 
example in connection with the lecent marriage 
of the minor Raja. There were no nautcheSy and 
no drinking, but instead theatrical performances 
organised by the Temperance Society expos- 
ing the evils of drink wore given. Rs. 10,000 
were given to various religious and other 
institutions on the occasion of the marriage. 
The Durbar has undertaken to establish 
and maintain the girls’ school at Shahzadpur 
where the Raja was married. A Zenana hospital 
will be opened at Faridkot in commemoration of 
the marriage. Granaries with elevators were 
opened by the Lieutenant-Governor on the same 
occasion and water works are to be introduced as 
a permanent boon to the town. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Abolition of the Department of Industries. 

At a meetiti;^ cf the M idrua Legislative Coun- 
cil, held on the 23 rd Fe hr nary, the strong feelings 
produced amongst the Indian community by Lord 
Morley’s despatch, disallowing the continuance of 
the Department of IndosUies in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, were voiced by the Hon, Mr. Seahagiri 
Jyer in proposing a rc.solutiou which urged the 
Secretary of State to reeonaidi'r his decision. He 
attempted to estjiVdihii the fact that the pioneering 
of industries was one of the oblig.ation.s cast upon 
the State. Therefore, the actiofi of the Govern- 
nent of Madras in organising the Department of 
Industries w.is not opposf-d to the policy adopted 
in this matter by pregressive civiliaei countries in 
the West. Mr. Sesh.igiri Iyer appealed to Euro- 
pean merchants to realise the larger questions 
involved in the resolution and not to bo swayed 
by mere considerations of dividend-earning, and 
to throvv in their lot with the Oovernment and 
the people and co-operate in the industrial re- 
generation of India. 

The representatives of commerce, trade and 
planting were unable to accede to the mover’s 
appeal and voted against the resolution, while 
members of the Government refrained from 
voting, though through the President they 
expressed their complete accord with the resolu- 
tion, which was cairied by a large non-official 
majority. 

The Governor, after a short concluding speech 
with reference chielly to the issue of the financial 
statement and the meeting to discuss it on the 
13th March, dissolved the meeting. 

Allied Industries. 

Mr. Alfred Chatterton, Superintendent of 
Industrial Education, Madras, in the course of a 
very interesting articlejin the JJindn^ writes : — “A 
great obstacle to the success and conseijuently a 
deterrent of industrial enterprise is the absence of 
subsidiary or allied industiies. Thus, Cotton 
Spinning in Bombay suffers greatly in comparison 
with Lancashire from the absence of great engi- 
neering works devoted to the cotton trade and the 
Indian spinner is at a disadvantage from the fact 
that his base of operations is 7,000 miles away. 
Thegradual growth of enterprise will to some extent 
remedy matters in this respect, but a country in 
which manufacturing enterprise must always be 
of a partial character can never wholly hope to 
overcome this difficulty,” 


Indian Art. 

In reviewing Dr. Ooomaraswamy’s “ Selected 
Examples of Indian Art,” the Burlington Magazine 
speaks as follows of two sculptures from 
Ceylon:— “The Statute of Kapila ” in Ceylon 
(seventh century) is not only, as the author says, 
one of the noblest of all Indian sculptures but 
would take high rank in the sculptures of any 
time or country for its superb dignity of gesture 
and its feeling for scale which may be tested by 
the fact that although the figure is actually under- 
life size, the reproduction here given suggests a 
design of colossal proportion. Another sculpture 
of consummate beauty is that of the figure of a 
Tamil saint, probably of the twelfth century, 
Polonnaruwa, Ceylon. It would be impossible in 
the European sculpture to find any figure quite 
so profoundly expressive of the self-contained of 
the contemplative life.” 

The Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co. 

Among Indian industries the name of the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Co., Ltd., has long been 
associated with prosperity and success. They 
have now scored a further triumph with their 
“ Lalimli ” pure Wool Materials by gaining the 
Grand Prix for the best exhibit of Textiles at the 
U. P. Exhibition, Allahabad, as well as Gold 
Medals, for Hosiery and for the general excel- 
lence of their “Lalimli” pure Wool Manufac- 
tures, 

A Catalogue of Indian Manufactures' 

A prass communique was issued on the 8th 
March \nth reference to the resolution of the 
Government of India that the Director-General 
of the Commercial Intelligence Department should 
be entrusted with the duty of placing the con- 
suming departments of the Government in posses- 
sion of the information as to the resources of the 
Indian manufacturers and as to the possibility of 
obtaining from them an indigenous article in 
substitution for an imported article. In accord- 
ance with these orders, Mr. Noel Paton has 
prepared a detailed catalogue of the Indian manu- 
factures, the compilation of which has involved a 
great deal of work and frequent reference both 
to the consuming departments of the Government 
and to the firms in India. This is published by 
the Commercial Intelligence Department and is 
available at the Office of the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta, at a nominal price and it is the intention 
of Government to issue revised editions of ths 
catalogue from time to time, 
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Trade between India and Japan- 

Mr. Fujita, who was until recently Japanese 
Consul in Bombay, was entertained to dinner by 
the Indo- Japanese Association on his return to 
Tokyo. Ill a speech which he made on the 
occasion be dwelt upon the trade between India 
and Japan, which, he said, was capable of con- 
siderable development. The Japanese were not 
sufficiently acquainted with India, nor the 
Indians with Japan, and it was this lack of 
knowledge, coupled with the inferiority of the 
articles of Japanese make and absence of unity 
and enterprise among Japanese merchants, 
which prevented any great improvement in the 
trade relations between the two countries. Mr. 
Fujita suggested that branches of the Indo- 
Japanese Association might be opened in differ- 
ent parts of India snd Japan in order to make 
the Indians and Japanese bettor acquainted 
with each other’s cricumstances and requirements 
and to render the relations between them more 
cordial and more intimate. Mr. Furugori, 
Manager of the Bombay Branch of Messrs. 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, who had recently return- 
ed to Japan on business, being unable to attend 
the dinner, sent a letter in which he urged 
that the best way to draw the bonds of union 
between India and Japan closer would be to form 
every year Japanese tourist parties to visit India 
and Indian tourist parties to visit Japan under tho 
auspices of tho Indo- Japanese Association. 

Commercial Education. 

memorial to the university. ^ 

The following has been sent by the Chairman 
of tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
Bombay, to the Kegistrar of the University of 
Bombay : — I have the honour by direction of the 
Committee of this Chamber, to make the folbwing 
representation to the Senate on the desirability of 
the establishment of a Faculty of Commerce by 
the University of Bombay which it is to be hoped 
will meet with the favourable consideration of that 
learned body. It is superfluous at this time of 
the day to expatiate on the importance in which 
commerce is held all over the civilised world, and 
the vast influence which it exersUes on the materi- 
al and moral prosperity of a people. Modern 
economists have highly emphasised that importance 
and influence and attached the greatest value to 
the recognition of commercial economics by the 
highest seats of learning. Statesmen and scholai-s 
alike have supported the economists and have 
during the last few years frequently emphasised 
the importance of the recognition of the scienti- 


fic study of commerce by Universities. Faculties 
of Commerce with courses of studies leading to a 
Bachelor’s Degree and a Master’s Degree in 
Commerce have already been instituted in the 
Universities of London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds and elsewhere. Even the orthodox Universi- 
ties of Carabri<lge and Oxford have, though late 
in the day, seen the utility and importance cf 
commercial education, and have made provisions 
accordingly. If these older but most conserva- 
tive Universities have made a provision for com- 
mercial edufation there can be no reason for 
India, specially such a commercial Presidency as 
that of Bombay, to lag behind. 

There is the greater reason for the introduction 
of a commercial course in Indian Universities 
seeing how the modern commercial and industrial 
spirit has been active in this country during the 
last few years, practical instance of which is to 
be noticed in the many new commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises that have been launched. In 
order that these ventures may properly succeed 
and some of our young men may turn their atten- 
tion from tho somewhat overcrowding literary 
professions to commerce and business, it is essen- 
tial that commercial education of the highest 
quality should be introduced in the curriculum 
of our Universities. That tliere is a genuine desire 
among such men to pursue commercial studies 
may be seen from the large number of com- 
mercial schools that have sprung up in Bombay 
and elsewhere and the number cf students attend- 
ing them. To tho knowledge of the Chamber, 
there are no less than 20 such classes in Bombay 
alone, and the number of students attending is 
about 400. But, after all, these commercial 
classes only teach up to a standard, far below that 
which a University alone can teach. The high 
scientific standard is wanting. This want can be 
met only by the University. Under the circums- 
tances, the Committee of the Chamber earnestly 
pray that the Senate of the Bombay University 
will be pleased to consider this representation and 
see its way at an early date to take all practical 
steps for the systematic instruction in the 
Science of Commerce by establishing a Faculty of 
Commerce. 

Coolie Labour. 

Mr. King asked if the Government’s attention 
has been drawn to the abuses arising out of the 
system of paying agents for recruiting coolies for 
Crown Colonies a commission of so much a head, 

Mr. Montagu replied that the question was 
engaging the Government’s attention, 
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Factory Children’s Education- 

The Bombay Municipal CommiBsioner hag for- 
warded to the Corporation the following letter 
from the Secretary to Government, General 
Department : — 

* I am directed to invite your attention to the 
subjoined paragraph 90 of the report of the 
Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908, and to 
request that the Municipal Corporation may be 
moved to consider tlie question of giving effect in 
Bombay to the Commissiori’s recommendation and 
report the result to Government : — We feel 
strongly, however, that every facility and en- 
couragement should bo given to promote the 
education of children working in factories. The 
conditiong under which these children live are 
necessarily such as to prevent them from availing 
themselves of educational facilities to the extent 
to which other childrtin can ; and in most cases it 
would be impracticable for the children however 
willing they or their parents might be, to 
obtain any opportunity of attending school. 
We feel sure that in advocating this we shall 
command the sympathetic support of the employ- 
ers of labour in India. The problem must, 
we consider, be attacked by the educational and 
local authorities acting in concert, and we trust 
that the various Local Governments will bring all 
the influence which they can to bear in order to 
secure that the matter is adequately dealt with. 
The only solution of a practicable character appears 
to us to be an arrangement under which special 
Bchools for factory children would be opened at 
suitable centres close to the factories ; the course 
of instruction would have to be repeated twice 
each day, for the benefit of each set of half- 
timers, and the school hours would have to be 
fixed solely with reference to the working-hours 
of the children in the factories. Arrangements 
could doubtless be made under which it would 
be possible for the children to attend school 
for a maximum of two hours each day. We do 
not consider that a longer period would be advisa- 
ble, in view of the facts that the children must 
necessarily be tired after their work in the factory 
and that it is desirable to get them away from 
tho factory and the factory neighbourhood at the 
earliest possible moment. These special schools 
would probably have to be financed by the local 
authorities concerned, but we feel confident that 
the factory owners for the education of whose 
workers those schools would be maintained, would 
gladly assist in this matter by substantial volun- 
tary contributions.’ 


AGRICULTURAL SECTIUN. 


Indian Sugar Industry. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Mala viya moved tho following 
resolution : — “ That this Council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council that the duty 
on imported sugar be so raised as to make it 
possible for the in«ligenous sugar industry to 
survive tho competition to which it is at present 
exposed.” He said that for a long time sugar was 
an important industry in this country. Jt was 
important not only to the cultivators and manu- 
facturers but also the Government. Up to 1877-78, 
there was very little import of sugar from foreign 
countries, but after 1890, sugnr has begun to 
come here from Austria and other countries. Then 
came the sug.ar duties which were abolished in 1903 
and .since then foreign sugar was largely imported 
as would be found in tho quoted figures of Mr. 
Noel Baton’s pamphlet showing the quantity and 
prices of imported sugar during the la.st ten years. 
He next pointed out that about 500 acres under 
cultivation oi 20 per cent, had diminished during 
the past ten years or, in other words, there was a 
decline of 408,000 tons of indigenous sugar. The 
position was this that the import of foreign sugar was 
increasing and the cultivated area of Indian sugar- 
cane was declining anl unless something was done 
the indigenous sugar was bound to go to the wall. 
He fervently hoped that the Government would 
take some steps to avert this calamity. He then 
compared the position of the Indian and foreign 
sugar manufacturers and said that the latter had 
the advantage of a scientific method and unlimited 
re.sourcea at their back in this unequal 
competition. If the Indian industry was not 
protected by the State it was bound to be extin- 
guished. He hoped that the Government would be 
pleased to consider the methods to be employed to 
protect the sugar industry. The Indian manufac- 
turer would not be able to stand in this hard com- 
petition if left unprotected. In asking for a pro- 
tection his object was to give the Indian cultivators 
temporary respite. He asked for a protective duty 
only for such time as would enable the Indian 
cultivator and manufacturer to hold bis ground 
against nis formidable competitor. Protection to 
trade was not good in all the times, but it was 
necessary on some occasions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale moved that this 
Council recommends that the Government should 
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order an inquiry by a Committee of competent 
persons into the present condition of the sugar 
industry in India with a view to ascertaining 
what action can and should be taken by the 
State to Save the industry from threatened ruin. 
He explained at the outset that his was a friendly 
amendment. If his friend’s proposal was ac- 
cepted, the duty of not less than 40 per cent, 
would hav« to be imposed on factor y-manu- 
factured sugar and 70 to 80 per cent, on indi- 
genous sugar. There was no doubt whatever that 
the sugar industry was in a very bad w.ay and 
that the decline was also progres.sivc. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Mudholksr regretted Mr. Clark’s attitude 
and supported Mr. Gokhale’s amendment. 

Mr. Dadabhoy and Malik Tivvana supported the 
necessity for an enquiry. 

Mr. Clark replying announced that the question 
of the appointment of a siigsr expert was under 
consideration. 

The resolution along with the amendment was 
negatived by 83 against 13. 

Tobacco Experiment at Fusa. 

The Pusa farm is experimenting with the 
tobacco leaf in order to get, by hybridication or 
otherwise, a quality of tobacco suitable for the 
making of cigarettes which are now largely import- 
ed and are ousting the old-time hidi and the 
hookah. Various farms, besides Pusa, are interest- 
ed in this question, for there is a good business 
in prospective. So far experience has shpwn th.at 
several well-known foreign varieties of tobacco 
grow well at Rangpur, but owing either to defects 
in curing or to the uusuitability of the soil and 
climate, the leaf produced has been pronounced to 
be more or less deficient in the qualities which 
characterise tobacco used for superior classes of 
cigars and cigarettes. It is intended to continue 
the experiments in order to see whether the.se 
defects can be remedied. Home years ago, seed of 
the famous wrapper producing tobacco was ob- 
tained from Sumatra and elsewhere for experiment- 
al purposes. They all seemed to suit the locality 
from an agricultural point of view ; but they 
did not produce the neces-sary thin leaves nor was 
there that mild flavour about them ; in fact, they 
gradually acquired the character of deshi tobacco, 
a tobacco having thick resinous leaves, ft was 
supposed that this might be due to a very strong 
sun during the latter part of the growing season 
when the air becomes very dry ; experiments were 


accordingly instituted to grow the Florida and 
Sumatra varieties under shade, in the same way 
as is done in some parts of America. The shade- 
grown leaf, however, was found to be extremely 
thin and papery to the feel, while the yield was 
considerably lessened. Further trials have shown 
th.at the conditions prevailing at Nadiad are not 
f.avourable for producing leaf of very thin 
texture and mild flavour. There is reason to 
believe that varieties suitable for cigarette or pipe 
purposes would bo more suitable to Nadiad 
conditions. Steps have accordingly been taken to 
obtain seed of the best American varieties for 
this purpose. 

Wax from Cane Su^ar- 

When a section of sugar cane is examined under 
the microscope, it is seen that from the epidermis 
exude little protuberances, straight or curved and 
disposed perpendicularly to the surface. These 
ar(3 made of wax, which, with other waxy subs- 
tances, contsined in other parts of the plant, pass 
into the juice in the process of its extraction. The 
lime used in almo.st all refineries carries them away 
in the refuse of the precipitation process, from 
which the idea of rescuing them has recently been 
broached . 

“ For this purpose, the slimy residue is placed 
in a receptacle whore it undergoes a fermenta- 
tion which destroys the fatty matters without 
attacking the wax ; the substance is then dried 
in the sun and afterwards in a current of warm 
air or in a furnace. The dry product is crushed 
and treated with benzine or carbon bisulphide, 
The wax thus obtained is then refined by being 
extracted anew with petroleum essence and 
then by filtration through clay or animal 
black. The residue of this extraction 
may be utilized as a lubricant or treated 
to obtain the sugar which it still contains. 
“ Cano wax thus obtained, is white or pale 
yellow; it much resembles in appearance Carnauba 
wax, as also in its hardness and high molting 
point. The dried slimy residues contain 10 or 12 
per cent, of it, a sufficiently large proportion to 
justify the industrial treatments of these residues. 

There is no doubt but this subject is worthy of 
further research. Every dollar saved goes to 
enhance the wealth of the sugar territories and 
encourages industry and thrift. The Government 
would at least do well to look into the matter. — 
The Tropical Agrimlturist. 
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ORIENTAL LANGUAGES SCHOOL. 

Some progress has been made in the negotiations 
for the utilisation of the spacious building of the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, for the 
establishment of a School (.f Oriental Languages. 
It was stated by a special Treasury Committee in 
1907 that London lies under a serious disadvantage 
as compared with Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
by the lack of a centre for teaching chose 
languages, and that, having regard to hei' relations 
with the East, it is peculiarly desirable that 
England should supply this want speedily. Put 
slow advance has yet been made in discovering 
the means to meet the expenditure, which is 
estimated at about .£13,000 per annum. The 
Treasury has agreed to grant .£4,000, but the 
India Office is indisposed to make a fresh grant, 
since the requirementsof the fndian Government in 
respect of Oriental studies in this country are, in 
its opinion, already adequately met at the cost of 
the Indian revenues. It is unw believed, according 
to the TintieSy that there has been some relaxation 
in this sternly economical attitude, and it is hoped 
that London University, the London County 
Council, the City Corporation, the City Companies, 
the London Chamber of Commerce and London 
merchants connected with the East will support 
the movement. 

LORD RIPON’s biography. 

Mr. Lucien Wolf has undertaken to prepare a 
life of the late Marquis of Kipon, which Mr. 
Murray will publish. It will be based chiefly on 
the private and official papers of the late Marquis 
bequeathed by him to his executors, and which 
form a singularly complete reccnl of home, colo- 
nial, and foreign affairs covering the whole period 
of Lord Ripon's public life from 1849 down to 
his retirement from the pr*‘sont Government in 
1908. Together with this material the executors 
have placed at Mr. Wolf’s disposal the papeis 
of the first Msrquis, who, as Lord Goderich, 
succeeded Mr. Canning in the Premiership in 
1827. Thes-) papers have not hitherto been ex- 
amined for historical or biographical purposes, 
and they contain much valuable and interesting 
information concerning domestic and foreign 
politics at the end of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. Both sets of 
documents are rich in material for Indian history. 

n 


MR. TILAK’S new work. 

It will interest our readers as well as 
Oriental Scholars and students of Sanskrit 
literature to learn that Mr. Tilak has just 
completed his new work on the Bhagavad 
Oita. In his last letter from Mandalay, he 
writes about its plan as follows About the 
Gita I have finished what I call Gita-Rahasya^ 
an independent and original book investigating 
the purpose of Gita and show'ing how our reli- 
gious philosophy is applied therein to the 
solution of the ethical problem. For, my view 
of the Gita is that it is a work on Ethics — not 
utilitarian, nor intuitional, but transcendental, 
somewh.at on the lines followed in 
Green’s ‘ Prologornena to Ethics.’ 1 have com- 
pared throughout the Gita-philosophy with the 
Western, both religious and ethical, and have 
tried to show that our system is, to say the least, 
not inferior to any of the Western methods. 
This Rahasya is made up of 15 chapters, with 
an appendix devoted to a critical examination of 
the Gita, as part of the Mahabharata, and dis- 
cussing its age, etc. it is impossible to give you 
any further idea of the book in this letter. As 
it is, it will, I think, fill about 300 or 
350 pages, demy octavo (pica type). To 
this a translation of the Gita, according to my 
view of it, is yet to be appended, and 1 am now 
engaged on this translation which by the bye is a 
light task. The Rahasya was the main part and 
that J have completed. 1 believe it will be found 
to be an entirely original work like “Orion”; for so 
far as I am aware, no one has ventured on such a 
path before in translating or commenting on the 
Gita, though I have had this view of the Gita in 
mind for the last 20 years or more. I have used all 
the books that I have here with me; butfehere are 
references to works not with me here, and as these 
are quoted from memory, tliey will have to be 
verified before puhli.shing the book, which can 
therefore take place only after iiiy release. This 
Rahasya together with the Marathi translation 
of the Gita and explanatory note.s will make up a 
good volume of about 500 pages in print. 1 
think [ shall finish the translation in about two 
months more. Finally, 1 may tell you that Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason ’ and Green’s ‘ Prologo- 
mena to Ethics’ are the main English authorities 
for my book, which is based on the Brahma- Sutras 
(Shankaracharya’s Bhashya), the Mahabharata and 
Gita, and it treats in brief the Hindu philosophy 
of active life.” — Mahratta, 
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LORD MORLEY ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

As President of the English Association Lord 
Morley of Blackburn delivered an address ntthe 
annual meeting on Friday, January 27, on 
‘ Language and Literature.’ 

Lord Morley, wIjo was received with cheers, 
said, in part : 

J find in ISir Janies Murray’s Dictionary — a 
splendid triumph for any age — that 1 am res- 
ponsible for having once called literature the 
most seductive, deceiving, and dangerous of pro- 
fessions. (Laughter.) That text demands a longer 
sermon than your time allows. (Laughter.) If 
any of you reject my warning, impatient jis I 
coofes.s myself of overdoing precepts ahout style, 
let me urge you, besides, the fundainenbal com- 
monpl.aoes about being above all things simple 
and direct, lucid and terse, not. using two words 
where one will do — ahoiit keeping the standard 
of proof high, and so forth — let me commend 
two qualities — for one of which I must, against 
my will, use a French word -Sanity and 
Sanity you know well, at least by name. Jnstesse 
is no .synonym for justice ; it is more like 
equity, balance, a fair mind, measure, reserve. 
Voltaire, who, whatever else we may think of 
him, knew how to write, said of some groat 
lady : ‘ 1 am chai ined with her just and delicate 
mind ; without Justesse of mind there is 
nothing.’ You must curb youi- aintiition of glory, 
of writing like Carlyle, Macaulay, Uusk^n. You 
must take your chance uf being called dry, fiat, 
tame. But one advantage of the.so two qualities 
is that they are within reach, and grandeur fur 
most of us is not. And with ihis temper it is 
easier to see the truth what things really are 
and how they actually come to pass (Cheers.) 

A graceful French description of what litera- 
ture means in certain of its types is worth hear- 
ing. ‘ The man of letters is a singular being, 
he does nob look at thing.s exactly with his own 
e^es, he is not the creature of his own inipreK.si(>ns, 
he is a tree on whom you have grafted Horace, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, and the rest, 
and hence grow flowers not natural, yet not artifi- 
cial. Of all the mixed colours ho make.s for him- 
self a colour of his own ; from all the glasses 
through which his eyes pass to the next world, 
there is fused a peculiar tint, and that in the 
imagination of the man of lettei's. If he has 
genius, all these memories are dissipated by the 
energy of his personal gift,’ ' 


You will think this too fastidious, too enervat- 
ing, too dilettante; so it is, if it were taken for 
the whole story. We must add the saving counsel 
of Cicero — who has himself been called the 
greatest of all men of letters. You must always 
take care to end by exposing yourself to contact 
with men, and trying your strength in the strug- 
gles of life. Yes, that is the end of books and 
everything. You remember the jest in one of 
Coethe’s verses : how a stubbornly secluded student 
was once induced to go to a grand evening party. 
They asked him how he had enjoyed himself. 
‘ If they had been books,’ ho answered, ‘ f would 
not have read one of them.’ (Laughter.) Without 
being sworn devotees of evening parties, we are 
sure the gruff sage, if he ever existed, must have 
been .so out of touch with his fellow-creatures and 
their .action, vntum.^ timo)\ ira, i^oluptas, that he 
had rrjul liis books to little purpose after .all. 
(Cbceis and laughter.) 

After what has been saiil of its *spread over 
the globe, we cannot he indifferent to the fate of 
our language across the Atlantic. Emerson, that 
most lovable of our teachers, once said : ‘ We have 
listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe.’ 
But I remember an afternoon long ago at 
Washington with Walt Whitman, when he made 
particularly light of Emerson, and was all for 
packing off the courtly muses, European or Bosto- 
nian, bag and baggage. America has not followed 
thi,s felonious purpose — George Meredith used to 
say that the high-watermaik of English prose in 
our days was to he found in some pages of Char- 
lotte Bronte, and some of Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble 
F.-iun.’ It will be no hard labour to seek out such 
page.s for your.selves. 1 need not mention Lowell, 
and a dozen more Americans grave and gay, who 
are the living delight of Eriglish readers. Ameri- 
can novelties in the way of picturesque and un- 
expected diction, so piqu.ant and effective in 
colkajuial u.«e, have not yet lowered the standard 
of wiiting or oratory. 

Nobody can toll bow the wonders of language 
are performed, nor how a book comes into the 
world. Geruus is genius. The lamp that to-day 
some may think burns low will be leplenished. 
New orbs will bring light. Literature may be 
trusted to take care of itself, for it is the trans- 
cript of the drama of life, with all its actors, moods, 
and strange flashing fortunes. The curiosity that 
it meets is perpetual and insatiable, and the im- 
pulses that inspire it can never be extinguished. 
(Loud cheers .) — The Times. 
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SBOURITY UNDER THE INDIAN PRESS ACT. 

The following is the reply of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Jenkins to the Hon’ble the Kajah of Digha- 
pjitia’s question regarding the fuiTiishing of 
security under the Indian Press Act, 11)10 : — 

A sinniar question was put by the Hoirble 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu in the Council Meet- 
ing of the 5th August, 1910, and the llon'ble 
Member’s attention is invited to the answer 
then given. The Government of India have 
already issued full instructions co Ijocal Govern- 
ments in regard to the administration of the 
Press Act, and advised them that security 
should not be demanded fiom the keepers of 
existing presses and the publishers of exi.sting 
newspapers which are well conducted, and they 
have no reason to think that the instructions 
issued are not being loyally observed. If the 
lion’ble Member will bring any specific ease of 
failure to observe the instructions to notice, it 
will receive the attention of Government. 

HINTS TO LAWYERS. 

An Address entitled Hints to Young Law- 
yers ” was delivered by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
D. D. Davar, at the bllphinstono College, 
Bombay. Justice Davar said : — 

The first care of a young pleader should be to 
select the district for his practice and my advice 
to you is to select the district, the language 
of which is your mother tongue. It may be that 
you may have a lorjg time to wait before work 
con es to you, but take my word for it, if you 
are worth your salt, work will come to you. 
Eveiy young man has sooner or later his op- 
portunities and your eventual success or failure 
will depend on what u.so you make of those 
opportunities. Make the very best use of your 
time while you are waiting for work to come. 
Do not discontinue your studies because you have 
passed your examination. Attend Courts with 
regularity and follow the conduct of cases by 
capable counsel or pleaders. When conducting 
your cases my advice to you is, do not, under 
any circumstances, be ambitious and try to 
distinguish yourself. Don’t resort to efforts at 
eloquence or wild declamation. The profession of 
law is highly a matter-of-fact one, and does not 
give much scope for high-flown eloquence or 
heavy declamation, more especially in the case 
of young pra.ctitioner8. Try and do your work 
with modesty, but at the same time with 
thoroughness and care. 


Next, you must know how to treat your 
opponents at the Bar. Let me assure you that 
it is the worst mistake you could possibly make 
to treat your professional brethren on the other 
side with rudeness, or discourtesy. You must 
remember that while you are doing your duty 
towards your client, your opponent is also doing 
his duty towards his client. The next thing to 
study with great care and much attention is 
your conduct in Court 'towards the Bench. 

Learn always to take your success as well as 
your failure with equanimity. One side must 
lose a case at id it must in the ordinary course 
be often your lot to lose cases. Do not lose your 
temper and go out and abuse the Judge. If you 
think the Judge is wrong, it is your duty to 
advise your client to take his ease to a higher 
Court, but do nob give vent to your spite on 
tbe Judge and call him names. You must know 
that there are possibilities of your appreciation 
of your case being after all wrong. 

THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE BILL. 

Tne Hon. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu introduced 
the following Bill in the Council of the Governor- 
General of India for the purpose of making Laws 
and Regulations on the ist March, 1911 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the special 
Marriage Act, 1872 : It is hereby enacted as 
follows : — 

1. This Act may be called the Special Mar- 
riage (Amendment) Act, 1911. 

2. That the words commencing with “ who 
do not profess ” and ending with “ Jaina reli- 
gion ” o(!curring in the preamble to the Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, bo omitted, and in lieu 
thereof the following words be substituted, 
namely, “ iiitend marriage under the provisions 
of this Act.” 

J. Tliat in section 2 of the .said Act the words 
commencing with “ neither of whom ”, and 
ending with “ ,laina religion ” be omitted, and 
the following words be substituted, namely, 
“who intend marriage under the provisions of 
this Act.” 

4. That in the Declarations to be made hy 
the bridegroom and the bride in the Second 
Schedule to the said Act, the words in clause 2 
be omitted, and in lieu thereof the following 
words and figures be substituted, namely, “ 1 
intend marriage under the provisions of the 
Special Marriage Act, 1872, as amended by the 
Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1911,” 
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BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES. 

Statistics carefully cullecced have unmistakably 
shown of what extreme value ventilation is in the 
healthiness or otherwise, of a dwelling. The 
through house is the healthiest, houses built back 
to back in groups of four stand next in healthi- 
ness, houses built back to back in long rows are 
the unhealthiest. In the last class of houses, 
except for those at the ends of the row, there is 
neither through nor cross ventilation ; in the 
second class each house, though without through 
ventilation, has some cross ventilation, while of 
course in the first class the house has the advan- 
tage of both through and cross ventilation. The 
diseases which mount up and add to mortality 
rates with imperfect ventilation are throat and 
chest affections generally, and diseases of a wasting 
or lowering type. For these reasons old persons 
and children are chiefly aflected, the latter suffer- 
ing from arrested growth and development. The 
mean annual death rates from all causes, corrected 
for diflfeiences in sex and age constitution, taken 
over a number of areas and for 10 years, has 
been found to be: (1) in through 1 8' 15 per 1,000, 
(2J in back-to-back houses 18 60 per 1,000. In 
this case the back-to-back houses had some cross 
ventilation, and yet the difference of mortality 
was found to be 15 percent. When the back-to- 
back houses are in a continuous row, arid there is 
no cross ventilation, the difference in mortality 
is 20 percent. These mortality rates are of course 
for every class of disease reckoned together ; but 
if only the class of disease is considered which is 
especially engendered by bad ventilation, i. e, (1) 
pneumonia, bronchitis and other pulmonary 
diseases (exclusive of phthisis), and (2) diseases of 
defective development and of malnutrition in 
children, then the excess is 40 per cent. The 
British public have recognised in a general way the 
benefits of a house with through ventilation by 
paying 25 per cent, more rent for it; but it must 
be startled to find, now that statistics are availa- 
ble, how much it was really getting for a small 
enhancement in rent. Besides escaping 20 per 
cent, of its mortality, it must be also escaping a 
vast amount of ill-health and suffering not termi- 
nating in death ; and it is only the poor man 
who can realise what this means in doctor’s bills 
and lest wages. — Tht Indian Engineering. 


WATER AND THE PREVENTION OF DISEASES. 

It is quite possible to prevent many diseases 
and cure others by drinking large quantities of 
water. An eminent physician says that typhoid 
fever can be washed out of the system by water. 
He gives what would amount to eight or ten 
ounces of sterilised water. Experiments have been 
made with diseases caused by bacteria which 
demonstrated the curative value of water. In 
cases (»f cholera, where the syscem secretes a large 
amount of fluid, enormous quantities of hot water 
are of great benefit, and will cure many cases 
without other medicines. One doctor says that 
perfect, sweet, fresh cider, taken in large quanti- 
ties, has been known to cure cases of bowel com- 
plair<t, the acid kills the bacteria, which are 
speedily thrown out of the system. Hot water 
in fevers is of great use, and an ordinary tumblerful 
of water, as hot as can be taken, once an hour, is 
one of the best remedies. The important thing is 
to get into the system and out of it a sufficient 
amount of water to prevent the accumulation of 
ptomaines and toxins within the body. 

FRESH AIR AND CONSUMPTION. 

Everything points to the early and final dis- 
appearance of consumption in civilised countries, 
according to Dr. R. W. Philip, who in an address 
before the British Medical Association, has given 
his reason therefor. The diminution of consump- 
tion, be says, can he accomplished within a genera- 
tion or two by a concerted, movement towards 
educating the public. Recent investigations. Dr. 
Philip says, point to one fact of supreme signifl- 
canco not hitherto recognised — namely, that 
consumption is commonly contracted in childhood. 
Therefore, it must be prevented from attacking 
young children. Milk, he says, is not the usual 
cause notwithstanding the popular notion to the 
contrary. The leal agent is the relatively airless 
condition of home and school life. Thus, con- 
sumption is not only to he credited with a much 
greater proportion of mortality in childhood than 
is generally supposed, but is largely responsible 
for the aggravated manifestations of otherwise 
simple complaints. Fresh-air measures of pre- 
vention must be adopted. Air creates appetite. 
Appetite creates or restores health. Health 
resists disease. 
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WILL THE RACE CEA8K TO BE WHITE? 

In iha February number of the Contemporary 
Review^ Professor L. W. Lyde discusses the really 
alarming question,* Will the race cease to be white’? 
The relation between climate and racial skin colour 
is considered. Next comes the important indus- 
trial question of white labour. With improved 
sanitary precautions it has been shown, as in 
Queensland, that white labour actually pays. The 
white man can do hard outdoor labour in the 
tropics. If ho abstains from drink and other 
excesses his labour may bo peculiarly effective. 
Bub — and here is the rub — acclimatisation in the 
tropics will involve changes of colour. The colour 
zone is decided by the sun, and natural skin colour 
is a protective adaptation agair.st the dangerous 
rays of sunlight. Pigment is developed according 
to need and the coloured skin affords a greater 
natural protection than a white skin. The un- 
tanned white man, according bo the calculation of 
the Professor, cannot come Kirther south than 55 
degrees N., the latitude of Copenhagen, It is 
only the tanned white man, with the alternate 
patches of copper and white skin, who can settle 
in the tropics. The conclusion of tho Professor 
is not very hopeful for the white man : — 

If any white man can settle in the tropics it 
is this tanned white man ; but probably only the 
Yellow man can settle there, and the bland White 
is probably doomed to disappear off the face of 
the earth. Pigment is no danger, though unnecea- 
sary, in high latitudes, while the absence of it is 
fatal in low latitudes without precauUons which 
no ordinary Whiteman will systematically adopt; 
and therefore the Dark can intrude permanently 
into the domain of the Fair with more .success 
than the Fair can intrude into the domain of the 
Dark. 

THE AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE OF ANIMALS. 

According to a well-known British naturalist, 
the average length of life of animals is as 
follows : — 

The rabbit lives from six to seven years. 

The cat from fifteen to seventeen years. 

The dog from sixteen to eighteen years. 

The bear eighteen to twenty years. 

The rhinoceros from twenty to twenty-two 
years. 

The horse from twenty-two to twenty-five years. 

The camel and cow sixty years. 

Thb tortoise one hundred and ten years. 


The eagle one hundred and twenty years. 

The elephant four hundred years. 

The whale one thousand years. 

ARTIFICIAL CAMPHOR. 

There is now in operation in New York State 
an artificial camphor factory, the product of which 
is intended to compete in the market with the 
natural substance. It is maintaine<i that it does 
not differ, except in the manner of its origin, 
from that extracted fif)m the camphor trees of 
Formosa. Artificial camphor is made from essen- 
tial oils deiived from turpentine. Chemically, the 
only difference between turpentine and camphor 
is the possession by each molecule of the latter 
of one atom of oxygon which is lacking in the 
former. By chemical process the needed oxygen 
is supplied. Three-fourths of the entire supply 
of camphor is used in the arts, and one-fourth 
in medicine. 

FRUIT CURES. 

Dr. Lino.ssier who advocated the use of various 
fruits as a valuable form of medical treatment, 
points out that there is no evidence that the grape 
loses its efficacy by transmission, or that any 
change takes place in its medicinal value until it 
comes to be cooked ; so that any doctor, in any 
country, may prescribe this simple and agreeable 
remedy. Not only the grape but all the fruits 
may be used — strawberry, lemon, orange, apple, 
pear, raspberry, etc. Fruits, we are told, even 
when acid in themselves, render the blood alkaline. 
It differs from the taking of sodium carbonate, 
becau.se l arbonate of soda excites the secretion of 
hydrochloric acid in tho stomach, by means of the 
decomposition of chloride of sodium in the blood, 
so that, the resulting alkalinisation is that of 
subtraction. In the case of the fruits their salts 
penetrate to the blood, and, being there changed 
into carbonate, cau.se alkalinisation by addition. 

THE BLUB OF THE SEA : ITS CAUSE. 

In the course of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, Lord Rayleigh pointed out some 
interesting facts concerning the colour of the 
sea. For the colour of a liquid to be seen pro- 
perly, the light must go through it ; hence 
a deep-coloured liquid does not readily show its 
colour. The application of this fact to the 
colour of the sea is obviously direct. The colour 
of tho sea is often supposed to be of a beautiful 
blue ; that, no doubt, is what is seen in certain 
circumstances ; but it is due, not to the 
intrinsic colour of water, but to the reflection of 
the sky. 
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AIK. h. W. KITCIl. 

Mr, L. \N . llitfli neetils no in trod notion to our 
ooiHitrymen. llis services hi Indians in South 
Atrira .is Seoretar} of the South Africa British 
Committee, have heen continuous and disinte**- 
esled, and have deserved grateful recognition. 
We aie j'lad, therefore, that at a meeting held 
at the Criteiion 1 testa nraiit on February 16, an 
address and a ourse vvere presented to him, the 
occasion being Mr. llitcli’s return to South 
Africa ‘ to co-opeiate with those who are light- 
ing the Imlian cause on the spot.’ It was in- 
tended to make a monet.iry gift to Mr. Hitch, 
I)ut he lied I lied to accept it. The purse ac- 
tually presented will be used by him to further 
the can.se he has Icth^iued so hard to promote. 
The address made a handsome acknowledge- 
ment of the value of Mr. Hitch’s work. Lord 
Ampthill, wh(^ as President of the Committee, 
has done work for which Indians are truly 
grateful to in in, paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Hitch. From almost daily contact with him 
Lord Ampthill had come to the conclusion that it 
would be ditliciilt, if indeed possible, to find any 
Secretary for an orgaiihsation of the kind ‘more 
efficient, inoio courteous and more painstaking,’ 
or one more absolutely devoted to truth. The 
labour of love undertaken by Mr. Hitch on 
behalf of an oppressed people, was costing him 
* great sacriticfi of Ins personal interests.’ On the 
prospects of a settiemetit, Lord Ampthill said 
that he had met various members of tho Govern- 
ment recently and they informed him that- there 
was hop(3 of settleinent which would be .satis- 
factory to all concerned. Mr. Hitcli said that 
there was a considerable body of white opinion 
in South A fl ic. I which did non differ materially 
from their own on this rpiestion ; and one pur- 
pose he had in view in going out agair*, w’as ‘ to 
rally and use as Ji nucleus this growing senti- 
ment in the dominion.’ 

SRI SANKAHACIIARYA AND THE MUSSULMANS. 

It is gratifying to hear that during the 
recent visit of Sri Sankaracharya to Kolar, the 
leading Mussulmans of the place wailed upon 
His lloline.sH with an address of welcome testi- 
fying to tho goodv/ill and cordiality of feelings 
between the Hindus and Mussulmans of Kolar. 
His Holiness reciprocated the sentiments of tho 
Moslem deputation, and presented the spokesman 
with ar valuable shawl. When we turn from the 
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turmoil of present-day politics to an exchange 
of such amenities, we must say it is a relief to 
us, and many well-wishers of the two great 
communities of India would wish to seethe 
same relations established between them that 
existed in the pre-M utiny days. The response 
of tho rtigl; Priest of the Hindus is as com- 
mendable as the spontaneity of the Moslem 
welcome. — The Comrade. 

AN INDIAN DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Pundit Prabhu Dutt Shastri, of Lahore, was 
successful in passing his examination for the 
J>octorato in Philo.sophy at Kiel University (Ger- 
many) on January 21st, He was declared success- 
ful with a very high predicate, corresponding to 
Glass 1. No Indian has previously taken the Ph. 
D. in Philosophy, but others have been successful 
in Hinskrit vi Arabic, taking Philosophy as a 
secondary subject. 

Dr. Pi abhu Dutt’s achievement is all the more 
noteworthy as Kiel is one of the most conservative 
and exacting Universities on tho Continent. 
From his experience there, he strongly advises his 
Indian fellow-conn trytnen who may be contem- 
plating a similar course, not to proceed to Kiel, 
but to one of the Universities of Southern Ger- 
many, whon3 the scholastic demands are not so 
strict and a well -qua lifted graduate can regraduate 
in a short time. 

Dr. Prabhu Dutt had the advantage of study- 
ing at Kiel with such well-known masters as Pro- 
fe.s.sor Deussen and Piofes.sor Marlins. His disser- 
tation was previously examined and approved by 
all the members of the Philosophical Faculty, 
llis knowledge of German stood him in good stead, 
as wibhou:; proficiency in that language it would 
be impossible to understand the many complicated 
questions of the examiners. The Pundit says it 
is essential that students who are thinking of 
going to Gyrmany for study would do well to 
acquire a general working knowledge of the 
language beforehand. 

During the Easter vacation Dr Prabhu Dutt 
Shastri intends studying Greek and Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of Athens. 
He will also spend a few weeks at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. With all these intellectual ad- 
vantages we shall be disappointed if the Pundit 
does not become one of the most accomplished 
Indians of his time. India will expect great 
things of him when he gets home again.— -The 
London Correspondent of the Leader . 
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C. J. D. EXPENSES. 

The public will certainly await with interest 
the information promised by Mr. denkins in reply 
to Mr. Diidabhoy’s question rei^arding the strength 
and the cost of the Ciirninal Investigation 
Department. It is appreheiide(^, says the Ti'ihnnn 
of Lahore, that the expenses on this score 
have been quite considernble and have 
not been without theii* share in swelling the 
growth of public, expenditure. .\n interesting and 
n musing side-light of) tlie expenses of this 
department has ju.^t been thrown during the 
examination of the iiiformer in the Midnapur 
Damage Case, now going on in the Calcutta High 
(yourt. The informer, Abdul Rahman Haji, who 
is said to have been a confidant of Satyendranath 
Bose, one of the two men who were hanji-ed for 
the murder of the approver in tlie Alijnir fonspir- 
acy case, admitted lhal he received a reward of 
R.S. 5,000 and a revolver from Govei rimtint after 
he had given evidence at the Sassions. Then 
addressing the presiding Judge, Mr. Ju.stice 
Bdetcher, the man asked for some lowai.i from 
His Lordship. This n.atur’ally caused considerable 
merrifiieirt in court and it wiis finally explained to 
the informer that the High Court was not the 
proper place for giving such rewards. The incident 
has no doubt a very humorous aspect, but it shows 
tliat a large sum of money is lavi.shly spent by the 
C. I. Department in remunerating informers and 
approvers. Whether the payment is necessary «)r 
not, it is not for us to judge at [)re.scnt. Hut 
some detailed information on tlie subject, when 
furnished, will no doubt prove very interesting. 

TEAOHEUS AND POLITICAL AGITATION. 

The following notification appears in a recent 
isssue of the Fort St. Oeorye. Rule ( 6 ) in Chapter 
VJIl-A of the Madi’as Educatiofial Rules has 
been amended as follows; — “If a College pro- 
fessor or lecturer abuses his position by inculcat- 
ing opinions tending to excite feelings of political 
disloyalty or disaffection or discontent or by 
diverting the minds of his students to pcditical 
agitation or by encouraging them to attend 
political meetings or if he personally conducts 
them to such 'meetings or adopts a lino of actio. i 
^'iiich is likely to disturb or disorganize the life 
and work of the College at which he is emplo}ed, 
Ids proceedings may be held to constitute a 
dereliction of duty and may be visited with 
disciplinary action, 


ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. 

“The English rule in India is surely one 
of the most extraordinary accidents that has 
ever happened in history,” writ«‘s Mr. H. G. 
Wells in his story, “The New Machiavelli,” 
in the Fiiylish llcvifin. “ V\^e are thc^re 
like a man who has fallen ofi’ a ladder (Ui to the 
neck of an elephant, arnl doi sn’t know what 
to do or how to got down. Until .‘^omctliing hap- 
pens he jcmairiH, Oui* functions in Irnlia are 
ahsiiid. We English do nor, own that luiintrv, 
do not even rule it. We make nothing to happen ; 
at the most we prevent things happening. We 
suppress our own literature tliere. Most English 
people c.inuot oven go to this land the} pos.ses 8 ; 
the authorities would pn'vent, it. if Messrs. 
Pciowne or Cook organised a rdu-.j, tour of 
Ma nchestei operatives it w uld b ■ .‘•toppr^d. No 
one dare bring the average Engli.sli voter face to 
face with the leality of India.” 

THE PKE8.S IN THE UNITED rROVlNCES. 

The Govei nment of the Uniti'd Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh is of opinion that the general tone 
of the Press in that Province “ during the year 
1909-10 showed a niaiked iinproveiuent on that 
whic.h prevailed in the preceding year.” This in 
the opinion of the Government “was rlue in a 
large measure to M»e s.dutary eflbct of tlie Indian 
Press Act, IIJIO, and the warning issued to the 
offbr.ding eilitors.” Tlieie wasonl\ ono prosecution 
during the year. The riumbtu* of peri»Hlicals 
and newspapers in the vvbvile Provint'c ro.se 
dui ing the year fiom 1 1 1 to PJd. Of (>7 were 

pijidediu Uidii, 42 in Uif. i., ') I . IC'.-lish ami 
the remainder it» Arable Ibiiii, Urdu, 

Anglo-lJindi ami Roman. So man) ns .*11 papers 
made their first appear.tnce dutino the 30 . 0 ’ but 
only .5 survived. As to the topics under di.sciussion, 
it is a pleasure to find that “ all sections ef the 
Press devoted a great deal of attention ro educa- 
tional matters.' 

TNDlAN.q IN THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

It was notitied in a recerd issin^ of the Gazette 
of Jndid that so lor g .as tlie number of appoint- 
ments in tlie list of Accountants General of the 
Indian Kinance Dep.utment to fill which members 
of the imlian Cixil Ser\ ice should ordifiaiily be 
iKtruited is nii:i*, fiv(; appointrmnt'^ shall be 
appointments to whicli officers of tin (J-uu ral List 
ot I h it dep.irtment not oelongintf to the Indian 
Civil Servico can prnpeily he afipointed, subject in 
the case of natives of India to the rules for the 
time being in force under 33 Viet, c.3, s.C, .and 
in the case of others to the provi.siou of sections 
3 and 4 of 24 and 25, Viet., c.54. 
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COST OF THK DURBAtt. 

Tlie Rev, Silvester Horne asked whether part 
of the eost of the Durbar would be borne by the 
British Exchequer-, and whether provision would 
be made so that it should not involve extra taxation 
of the poorer classes in India. 

Mr. Montagu : — “ Against the million provided 
in estimates in connection with the King^s visit 
there will be a considerable set-oft, the amount of 
which carnot be accurately estimated, in the shape 
of increased Railway, Post Office, and Telegraph 
Revenue. About one-third of the gross expendi- 
ture is debited to the Military Budget, the amount 
of which, however, does not exceed that of 1910-1 1. 
There will be no extra taxation. The Secretary 
of State is unable to say what part of the expendi- 
ture, if any, will be borno by the British Ex- 
chequer. 

MR. sTKAD’S RKTROSPECT. 

In the “Re\iew’ of Reviews” for January, 
Mr. W. T. Stead writes an inteiesting retrospect 
“ after twenty-one years ” of his Review’s life. 
“ I can now look back,” say Mr. Stead, “ over 
more than forty years, during wliich, day by day 
and month by month, it has been my duty to 
chronicle and criticise the contemporary events of 
our time.” Very few of the state-snien and editors 
who lived when Mr. Stead first became ellitor, now 
remain. He recounts the great events in which 
his “Review” played an important part, towards the 
progress of the world. But “ the most outstand- 
ing fact, and one with which the ‘‘Review of 
Reviews” was privileged to have some considerable 
part, has been the Hague Conference, to which 
Mr/ Carnegie contributed two millions though 
Mr. Stead “ modestly suggested a million.” A 
short paragraph is devoted to India. “ In other 
parts of the British Empire the principles advocat- 
ed by the “Review” has made steady progress. 
Australia has been federated and in British India 
some progress has been made towards associating 
our Indian fellow-subjects in the responsible 
government of their own country. It is a matter 
of some consolation to feel that in turning over 
the pages of the “Review” no Indian will find any 
editorial remark that has not been consistently and 
earnestly in favour of every practical efibrt to 
realise their natural aspirations,” 


"^SEWSPAPSR RUADINO. 

A telegram from Seattle, Washington, states 
that Professor Mac-Mahon, of the University of 
Wa.shingtoD, read his class in history a severe 
lecture because he found that not one of them was 
in the habit of reading the daily newspapers. He 
declared that every man ought to be ‘plucked’ who 
did not keep abreast of the times, and know what 
was going on in the world. 

* There is nothing,' said he, ‘ which is so certain 
an index to show whether a man is alive or dead 
as his newspaper reading. Intellectually, he is a 
corpse who does not keep up with the papers. 
To he good citizens we must know what is going 
on about us, and that information must be 
acquired from the “ dailies.” 

This exhortation was provoked by the ignorance 
of his students regarding the recent elections that 
took place in Great Britain. 

THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

Hijuluism has sometimes drawn its Rishis and 
Munis, prophets and seers, philosophers and com- 
mentators, from the most despicable classes. 8an- 
karacharya obtained tiue spiritual insight from a 
Chandala and bowed his head to him. Sukdev, the 
Brahmin, was sentto Janaka, the Kshatriya king, 
to make sure if he had real spiritual illumination. 
There is the “ Bhagvad-Gita” in which we have 
been told that a butcher taught an ascetic by his 
very life how work can be pursued without any 
attachment to its fruits. Satyaknm Javals, the 
great commentator of the Veda, was the son of a 
woman who fell froni the path of honor in her 
youthful days, atul was admitted b}^ Vasishta ah 
his chief disci pin for his coumge and truthfulness 
ill admitting the baseness of his origin. Drona 
ipfu.sed to give Ekalavya les.sons in archery be- 
cause of bis low caste and tlie Mahabharata re- 
c )unt8 the story how the despised disciple set up 
a stone image of Drona and became the greatest 
marksmMn by practising at its feet. The father 
of Sanskrit poetry, the great Valraiki of the 
Ramayana, was an untouchable. Admitting 
these mixture ficts and faction, we would like to 
know how the recital wiM help the depressed 
classes. A Hindu gentleman enumerating these 
and other stories is like a lazy beggar consoling 
himself with the thought of the huge wealth of 
his ancestor of one hundred yeeix^^^o.-The Punjahee. 
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THE HEW INDIAN FACTORY ACT. 

BY DR. T. M. NAIU, M. D. 


{A Member of the Indian Factory Commission,) 

Factoiy Bill lias at last; been passed, and 
i I hope that the new Act will drive the 
first nail in the collln of ‘sweating’ in Indian 
Textile Factories. Probably, it will do more than 
.abolish sweating. Curtailment and fixation of 
hours of labour may give better* production and 
would, certainly, eventually tend to more uniform 
output, and to some cxtetjt, assist in modifying 
the serious fluctuations of huainess which are 
baneful alike to master and man. For a measure 
of such far-reaching usefulness, alike to the 
' capitalist and labourer, we are in the first instance 
indebted, if [ mistake not, to Mr. Proctor (now 
Sir Henry Proctor) of Messrs. Killick Nixon and 
Co., of Bombay, and co Mr. Fraser who was Editor 
of the Times of India in 1905. The exposure in 
the columns of theTiiiiPS of India of the inordinate* 

. ly long hours during which the Bombay mills wore 
worked in 1905 first opened the eyes of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the British public. It was 
only then that Lan(! i. shire camo on the scene. But 
eveoj before the Lauca.'-hiie deputation urged the 
^scretary of State to take action in the matter, 
investigation by the G )verMment of India had been 
started. Foremost among those who were convinced 
of the necessity for shortening the hours of 
labour in B >mbay mills wore the Bombay mill- 
owners themselves. The l^ill-Qwnera’ Association 


of Bombay passed resolutions both ir» April^pnd 
August 1905 to restrict the workiiuj of tbeir 
mills to 12 hours a day. But tiny wer** not able 
to keep to their resolution beyond a fe \ months. 
The fact that the Bombay Mill- Owner-.* Association 
twice pHsand resolutions expressing their desire to 
keep the working of their mills to 12 hours a day 
at once disposes of the theory i»f the Lancashire 
origin of the present factory logi.sI.i lion, and justi- 
fies the action of the Government (>f India in having 
undertaken legislation to restric^t the working of 
Indian Textile Factories to 12 hours a day. 

And before the Indian Factory Commission a 
number of leading mill-owners came forward to 
give evidence advocating a legal restriction of the 
hour.s of male adult labourers iii Indian factories. 
In the .space of a short article like this 1 cannot 
go into the details of the evidence given by the 
various well-known manufacturers in India. 
But I will quote the opening sentences from 
evidence given hy Messrs. Tata (k Sons bf 
Bombay before the Factory Comnaission. I don’t 
think that, there will be any reader of the Indian 
Reviev) who has not heard of Messrs. Tata & Sons 
of Bombay and of the commanding position which 
that firm occupies in the Indian industrial world. 
And Messrs. Tata k Sons began their evidence 
before the Factory Commission thus : — “ We are 
strongly of opinion that the working hours of 
adult males should be restricted by legislation. 
However much we may deplore interference 
Qovernmdiili in private enterprise, we are poR* 
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Vinced by our experience of fate years that both 
owners of mills and work-people are so much 
wrapped up in their greed for immediate gain that 
they are absolutely blind to the evils in store for 
them in future years, and the only sure way of 
preventing inevitable mischief is limitation of 
working hours by law.” That is the opinion of 
the foremost firm of Indian manufacturers. And 
yet we have heard a good deal about the Indian 
industries being ruined to please Tjancashire. The 
men who have talked most about the 
injSl'y that will be done to the Indian industries 
by a statutory restriction of the hours of labour 
of the mill -operatives are the men who have 
legist studied the economic aspect of the question. 
The experience of other countries is that 
reduction of the number of working hours 
does not necessarily mean decreased production. 
And Indian mill-owners who have tried the 
experiment of working their factories for varying 
hours have also come to the same conclusion. On 
this point the Factory Commission hss recorded 
the evidence of 3 jute mills and 4 cotton mills. 
In the 3 jute mills it was found by experiment 
that a decrease in the working hours of the mills 
did not lead to a proportionate decrease in produc- 
tion. The actual figures are : — 

Decrease in Decrease in 

working time. Production. 

Mill A. . . 17*24 per cent. lO’SO per cent. 

Mill B. .. 17-24 „ .5-95 „ 

MillC. .. 17*24 „ 13-90 „ 

Average . . 17*24 „ 10 44 „ 

And as to the 4 cotton mills which had tried 
experiments and were in a position to ofifer evi- 
dence on the point of relation between the length 
of the working day and production : 

(1) Mr. Simpson of Messrs. Binny and Co., 
stated in his written evidence that when the 
Buckingham Mills were worked for a short period 
for 10 hours a day only there was an increase of 
production from 2 to 4 per cent, per hour. Before 
hours were peduced to 10 the average pro- 


duction per hour was 1116 lbs. of yarn, and 1114 
lbs. ol cloth. But during the time, when the 10- 
hour day was worked the production per hour 
was 1122 lbs. of yarn and 1116 lbs. of cloth. In 
other words, with 17 per cent, reduction in the 
working hours there was not .only no reduction in 
the production, but there was a slight increase. 

(2) The Cawnpore Cotton Mills stated that as the. 
result of their experiments they found that they 
could get in a twelve-hours day the same produc- 
tion as they got in a thirteen-hours day and 
consequently they adopted a 12-hoiirs day from 
February 1907 ns they found that the most 
suitable working hours from an economic point 
of view. 

(3) In the case of the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, 
the management found that a 151»our day led 
to had work, great waste, and uneconomical 
working. They reduced the hours gradually to 12, 
and have been working 12 hours a day for the 
lust eight years. Their experience is that the 
outturn and the piece-work wages are piHCbically 
the same now ns they wore when long hours were 
worked. The piece-work rates have not been 
increased ; but the earnings of the workers have 
remained practically stationary. 

(4) The Manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
hss also stated in his written evidence that from 
the experience of over 10 years he has found that 
the production per spindle per hour is on the 
average higher, the shorter the working day. The 
above- described seven textile mills are the only 
ones which have tendered evidence on this point. 
Their evidence all points the same way, that pro- 
duction does not sufifer by the reduction of the 
number of working hours and that wages do^ not 
go down. As time goes on and the Indian fac- 
tory labourer gets more efficient, with improved 
machinery to attend to, the maximum production 
may be obtained at something less than 12 -hour 8 
a day. Under existing conditions in India it has 
li^ep foqrjc) from aptqal experiments tl^qt tbo best 
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production is obtained in a 12-liour working day. 

The following figures given by a Calcutta jute 

mill will illustrate the point. The production per 

hour was noted with varying working days and 

this is the result : — 

» 

No. of hours worked per day. Production per hour. 


Hours. 

Tons. 

Hi 

514 

12 

5‘17 

12^ 

515 

13 

4*79 

131 

4*72 

131 

4-75 


Thus wo see that the maximum production is 
obtained at about 12 hours work, and with J3 
hours or more the production per hour goes down 
showing that the working of long hours is not 
economical. It may be Svsked if all the available 
evidence goes to prove that the shorter working 
day is the more economical, then why don't 
the mill-owners adopt a shorter working day. One 
of the reasons why the Indian Textile Mills have 
not adopted a more reasonable and economic 
system of arranging the working hours has been 
pointed out by Sir John Hewett, Lieut- Governor 
of the U. P., in his note to^the Factory Commission. 
His Honour wrote thus : — 

I believe that the long hours which are follow- 
ed, or at all events have been followed, at times 
in the jute factories in Calcutta and the 
cotton factories in Bombay have been to some 
extent brought about by what seems to me to be 
a pernicious system, namely, that under which in 
the former the agents of a mill are remunerated 
upon the gross outturn and not upon proEts, while 
in the latter those who financed the mill in its 
early days receive a rate of remuneration fixed at 
so much per pound of cotton cloth produced. 
These two factors point to outturn,’ and not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and are pro- 
ductive of wasteful and uneconomical manager 
merit.” 

It has been stated repeatedly by the 
opponents of the Factory Bill that the labourers 


did not want any legal restriction of their hours 
of labour. As far as the investigations of the 
Factory Commission go that statement is not 
correct. In the report of tbe Factory Commission 
it is clearly stated that also believe that tbe 

great mass of the workers in textile mills 
would welcome any measure calculated to prevent 
their Vieing worked excessive hours in future. In 
the absence of any direct representation from the 
workers themselves we took every opportunity in 
tire course of our tour, of questioning the operatives 
and personally ascertaining their views, and we 
found them with few exceptions, strongly opposed 
to the practice of working excessive hours, and 
in favour of interference by Government to 
prevent it ”. That is the opinion of the Factory 
Com mission. And from what I know of the thorough 
manner in which the investigation on this point 
was conducted by that body, 1 don’t think it 
possible, under existing circumstances, to get a 
more reliable expression of the opinions of the 
working classes in India. 

It has been said that the Government of 
India in their Legislative proposals went directly 
against the proposals of the Factory Commission 
which they themselves had appointed. But if 
any one will take the trouble of studying the 
report of the Factory Commission and the evi- 
dence collected by that body it will be quite 
evident that the Factory Commission after laying 
cheir premises, ran away from their own conclusions 
in framing their proposals. Here are the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Factory Commission as to 
the hours of labour in Indian factories : — 

In the latter portion of the year 1905, the Bombay mills 
worked for 14^- hours daily with one set of hands. That 
state of alfairs happily did not continue long in Bombay; 
but there is no guarantee that it will not reour, and we 
find it prevailing permanently in the mills at Agra and 
other industrial centres in Northern India. We consider 
that it is the duty of Government, on both economic 
and humanitarian grounds, to prevent the continuance 
or the recurrence of that system. We are convinced 
that it is impossible to work men regularly tor 
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14$ hours a day— even in fcbe manner in which 
Indian operatives admittedly work without serious per* 
manent injury to their health ; and also that any system 
under which they are required to work for such exces- 
sive hours must necessarily be prejudicial not only to 
them, but also to the industry with which they are con- 
nected. Apart altogether from economic grounds how- 
ever, it appears to us indisputable that the Government 
cannot permit a large section of the industrial popula- 
tion to be regularly worked for 14^^ hours a day. The 
evidence which has been recorded shows that in many 
oases the workers have to walk two or three miles before 
arriving at the mill in the morning or after leaving it at 
night they are unable to ascertain the time exactly ; and 
in consequence a 1/i-hour day from start to finish may 
— and in many casea does mean— that the operative is 
absent from his home for 18 or 17 hours each day. in 
other words, when working a 1.^) hour day many opera- 
tives can, as a tuaxiinuin, obtain only seven or eight hours 
at their homes. In our opinion no further argument is 
necessary to prove that such a condition of affairs must 
inevitably lead tu the deterioration of the workers; it 
must also render Uetory work so unpopular that the 
labour supply nocessary for the adequate development of 
the industrial rosourct's <if the country will not be forth- 
coming ; and the abuse is of so grave .*% character, so 
opposed to all humanitarian considerations, and so 
fraught with serious cofiseqncncos both to the industrial 
population and to Indian industries, that the Govern- 
ment would, in our opinion, be justified in taking any 
steps which experience might show to be necessary in 
order to prevent it from continuing or recurring. 

Aftei coining to the.se conclusions how could the 
Factory Commission have objected bo the restric- 
tion of hours of adult male labourers by law. Their 
proposal to create a young persons’ class with res- 
tricted hours and thus indirectly through t|ie young 
persons, women and children restiict the 
working hours of mills, went directly against the 
evidence they had collected and what they had 
actually seen in their tour throughout India- 
They knew perfectly well that there were no 
children, practically r.o women, and very very few 
young persons in the weaving departments of 
Indian mills. And therefore the weaving depart- 
ments could not be indirectly influenced by the 
restricted hours of the children, women and 
young persons. When the Factory Commission 
went against their own facts the Government 
went against the conclusions of the Commission 
but accepted thoir facts. 

, If you analyse the evidence given before the 
Factoi'y Commission you will find that theie were 


Mill Mill 

Tiif Otliers, 

Owners. Managers. 

42 39 


9 6 

Just compare these figures f >r a moment .and 
you will be able to realise on what slender founda- 
tion the proposal for the young persons’ class was 
based. But ' the chief argument against the 
Legislative proposals of the Government embodied 
in the Factory Bill that was heard a good deal 
both in the Imperial Legislative Council and in 
the column.s of tlie Indian press was the objection 
OH jn'inciple tu the interference of the State with 
adult labour. That is the old antiquated laissez 
faire doctrine of tlm Manchester school of 
political economists. Who laid down the principle 
that the State under no conditions should inter- 
fere with adult labour conditions? Even Adam 
Smith admits the right of every man to puriSue 
his own interests in his own way only as long as he 
does not violate the laws of justice. And where is the 
justice of sweating the poor Indian labo.irerH who 
are without education, combination or franchise, 
ill the blessed name of freedom of contract ? For 
all practical purposes the Indian mill operatives 
aie without effective combination among them- 
selves to call together in an einergei cy to secure 
a common end. And unless workers are protect- 
etl either by combination among theiiiselvcl^ or by 
the interfeience of the State, acting merely as 
individual unit they are placed at a considerable 
disadvantage in bargaining with their employers. 
With little self confidence and less education, the 
theoretical freedom ’’ of the Indian mill 
operative is very delusive Thiough his weakness 
of will, ignorance, and his habit of suhniission to 
his social superiois, the Indian opeiative in his 
bargaining with his einplo} er, loses all the advant- 
ages of free competition, and suffers deep and 
permanent economic injury. The Indian mill 
operatives supply apt illustrations of what Mr. 
Walker has so clearly described in his work on 
Political Economy that “the working classes, unless 
protected in an unusual degree by political fran- 
chises, by the influence of public education, and 
by self respect and social ambition, show 
a fatal facility in submitting to Industrial 
injuries." 


in favour of direct ] 
resti c'Jon of the hours > 14 
of adult labourers . . J 

for the creation of a 
}ouiig persons’ class ► 7 
with lesiricted hours. . 
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I do not want to discuss this point at any length 
now. 1 have already done so in my dissenting 
report of the Factory Commission. 1 then felt 
Mio neceHsity for going into the question 
thoroughly, especially standing alone as 1 
did with all my colleagues on the Commission 
opposed to the view I had taken on the question 
of direct legal restriction of the hours of male 
adult labourers. I was perfectly confident then, 
and subsequent events have justified my confidence, 
that if tho existing conditions of the labourers 
were clearly pointe<l out, the Government would 
step in and protect them froui a position fiom 
which they themselves were unable to extricate 
themselves, even though the majority of the 
Commission may report against direct State 
interference. Tiie Lethbridge (Jcjiumission of 1890 
mainly considered the que.^tion of the hours of 
labour of women and children. The majority of the 
aiembers of that Commission reported that no res- 
triction as to the hours of employment of women 
was necessary. One member of the Letbbri dge 
Commission, Mr. Shorabjee Hhaperjee Bengalee, 
dissented fn'in that view and stiongly advocated 
the restriction of the hours of employment of 
women to eleven per day. The Government accept- 
ed tile view of Mr. .Bengalee and the Factory Act 
of 1891 enacted a ll-honrs day for Indian 
factory women. Fancy the majority of a Govern- 
ment Commission expressing tho opinion that no 
restriction of the hours of employment of women 
is required in a country where poor, half-starved, 
illiterate women are worker in facloiies for 
171 hours a .i.iy for the magnilicmit ilaily wage 
of .*{] annas! Both the ijothbi idge f!omuiission of 
1890 and tho Indian Fairtory Labour Commission 
ol lt)07-08 attempted to fly in the fare of sti-rn 
li'cts. Even Government Commissions are helpless 
against facts. Tho cry of Lancashire iiitorfeiviue 
Was raised by tho capitalist.s and the pi ess in 
India. It was a sort of red herring drawn across 
the trail of the Factory CommisMons, But if theie 
was real pressure from Lancashire then all that I 
can say is 1 wish more power to LanoashiiVs elbow. 
Some one must come to the rescue of the poor 
Indian labourer. If there v/as one thing more 
than another which was clearly brought out by 
the debate in the Imperial Legislative Council 
'»n the Factory Bill, it was that the Indian labour* 
“s could expect little or no sort of sympathy 
help from the newly -enfranchised educated 
'“'ddle class Indian politicians. They are more 
the capitalists than with the labourers in the 
8^ cat industrial movement liiat is just awakening 


in this country. When the non-official Honorable 
Members of the various Legislative C mncils press 
their Governments for encouragement of indi- 
genous industries, they tactical I}- plead the 
cause of Indian capitalists. The labourers in their 
opinion form part of the machinery i>f production. 

fact that every rion-oflicial Indian member 
of the Select Committee of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council on the Factory Rill dissented from 
the propos.ll for the direct r estriction of the hours 
of adult labour is very significant. The greitt 
popular constitutional movement which commenc- 
ed in 1884 and which completed the first stage 
in its journey of progress with the passing cf 
the Morley-Minto reform schema must here- 
after go forward as a movement of the educated 
n.iddle c*las.ses. The mass of the people will 
always have tho protection of the Biitish Govern- 
ment. But at the same time in the light of the 
Ie.s8<u»s taught by the Factory Bill controversy 
it is ju.st as well for tire Factory labourers to 
oig.irii.se themselves. It is true that the Factory 
laboiirei-ft in thi.» country are not educated. But 
tbe\ have suflicient intelligence to follow capable 
leadt^rs. The educated Indian people after all 
owe their Congress organisation to European 
leadt rs. Mr. A. 0. Hurne is the father of the 
Indian National Congress. When Europeans showed 
the way Indians followed readily. Why should 
nob I he same be done in the case of the Indian 
labourers ? What Mr. Hume did for the educated 
cU.vsc.-, why should not Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
or Mr, David Bhacklcton, or Mr. Arthur 
lleiiilii^on accomplisn for the labouring popula- 
tion ill this country ? 1 ivelcomed the anounce- 
inent that was made in some of the newspapers 
that the English Trade Unionists contemplated 
making a move in the direction of organising trade 
unionism in India. 1 sinceiely hope that they* 
will. Tim educated Indian may sneer at the idea, 
So did the Anglo-Indian at the Congress organisa- 
tion. That is always the case in every country. 
Those who have obtained political privileges always 
sneer at tho attempts of those below them at 
securing those privileges. We see the middle 
class movement at the present time at its zenith. 
We can also at the Same time see the dawn of 
the great iuduslrial movement with its acute 
conflict between the forces of capital and labour. 
The progress of the labour movement in India 
even with all tlie help of the English Trades 
unionists, will be very slow. Rub when it does 
begin, although its velocity may be slow on account 
of its enormous mass, the momentum will be greati 
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TCbe Tllnipersal iRacee (longress. 

BY 

MR. 8. K. RATCLIPPE. 

{Late Editor of Statesman” Calcutta.) 


^j^HE first Universal Races Congress, to be 

X field 8-^ tfie University of London at the 
end of July this year, should be of greater interest 
to the educated Indian public than perhaps any 
international gathering for many years past. Its 
programme, now being circulated among sympathi- 
zers throughout the world, is remarkably com- 
prehensive, and the promoters of the Congress 
have been able to command an amount of active 
co-operation from representative persons in all the 
principal countries of the globe whieli would 
seem ^ prove their initial assumption to be fully 
justified. The assumption is that the interchange 
of material and immaterial wealth between the 
different races of mankind has of late years grown 
to such dimensions ** that the old attitude of dis- 
trust and aloofness is giving way to a general 
desire for closer acquaintanceship.” The chief 
object of the Congress is thus defined : “ To 
discuss, in the light of modern knowledge 
and the modern conscience, the general relations 
subsisting between the peoples of the West and 
those of the East, between so-called white and 
so-called coloured peoples, with a view to en- 
couraging between them a fuller understanding, 
the most friendly feelings, and a heartier co- 
operation. Political issues of the hour will be 
subordinated to this comprehensive end, in the 
firm belief that when once mutual respect is 
established, difficulties of every typo will be 
sympathetically approached and readily solved.” 
In order that this general aim may be kept in 
view, the Congress will not discuss purely 
European questions or questions touching the 
relations existing between the Western Powers ; 
nor will it be purely scientific in the sense of keep- 
ing strictly to the statement of facts and refraining 
from the passing of definite judgments. Debate 
on the controversial issues of politics will, of 
course, be avoided, since the Congress will be 
representative of innumerable parties and schools 
of thought ; but it is understood that the writers 
of papers will have full liberty to express their 
own political views, provided only that needless 
provocation is avoided and fairness is maintained 
towards all sides. 

The active w'>ik of organisation has fallen to 
Mr, Gustav Spiller^ who three years ago carried 


through with nofcable success the immense l.ibour 
incidental to the International Moral Education 
Congress held in London during the autumn of 
1908. Mr. Spiller is assisted by a strong Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Mr. Pember Reeves, 
Principal of the London School of Economics, is 
Chairman ; and there is a very large General 
Committee and an imposing list of Vice-Presidents 
containing the names of prominent statesmen and 
administrators, jurists and ecclesiastics, econom- 
ists, anthropologists, and sociologists, who may be 
taken to represent in an exceptionally complete 
sense the intelligence and authority of the civil- 
ised world. 

In all its essential features the programme of 
the Congress was settled some months ago. It 
has been divided in the following manner : — 

1. FundamonUI Considerations — Meaning of Race 
and Nation. II. General conditions of Progress. III. 
Peaceful contact between civilisations. IV. Special 
problems in inter-racial Economics. Y. The modern 
Conscience in relation to racial questions. VI. Positive 
suggestions for promoting inter-racial friendliness. 

In order to economise the time at the disposal 
of the Congress, all the papers will be taken as read. 
Brief abstracts will be available, and a month 
before the assembly opens every qualified member 
should receive a full set of the papers, printed 
either in English or in French. 

In the first division there are to be four papers, and 
readers in India will be interested to see that an Indian 
name stands at the head of the list— Professor 
Brajendra Nath Seal, of Cooch Behar College, has been 
chosen to lead off with a paper on **Definition of Race, 
Tribe, and Nation.” Then come the '^Anthropological 
View of Race,” by Professor Felix Von Luschan of 
Berlin University; the “Sociological View of Race,” 
by Professor Alfred Fouillee of Paris ; and “ The Problem 
of Race Equality ” by Mr. Spiller, organiser of the 
Congress. 

Under the heading of 'General Conditions of ProgreHs,' 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, m.p., will deal with “ National 
Autonomy and Civio Responsibility Dr. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth with “ Language as a Consolidating and 
Separating Infiuence” ; Dr T. W, Rhys Davids with 
Religion in the same connection, and Sister Nivedita 
with “ The Present Position of Women.” Other papers 
in this section are :~ 

Professor Reinsch (Univ. of Wisconsin)- Influence 
of Geographical, Economic, and Political oonditiono.” 

Dr. Giuseppe Sergi (Univ. of Rome) — “ Differences 
to Customs and Morals and their resistance to Rapid 
Change.” 

Dr. C. 8. Myers (Cambridge) and Mr. John Oray 
(London) Intellectual Standing of Different Races 
and their rospoctive opportunities for Culture.” 

Dr. Franz Boas (Columbia University) — “ 
Instability of Physical Types.” 
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Dr. J. Doniker(Pari8)— “ Inter-raoial Marriage.” 

The second part of this general division will be given 
up to tlie politicians and administrators. The opening 
paper, on Tendencies towards Parliamentary Rule,” 
will be written by Dr. Christian Lange, of Brussels, and 
contributions will be made on behalf of various 
nationalities mainly Eastern, as follows : China — His 
Excellency Wu Ting-Fang; Japan— His Excellency 
Sumitaka Haseba ; Turkey— Said Bey ; Persia— Hadji 
Mirza Vahya ; India— The Hon. G. K. Gokhalc ; 
Egypt -Moh. Sourour Bey; Haith —General Legitime. 
Sir Sydney Olivier, Governor of Jamaica, will consider 
“ The Government of Colonies and Dependencies,” and 
Dr. Alexander Vastchenko (ITniversity of Dorpat) “The 
Udie of Russia in bringing together the White and Yellow 
Races.” 

The influences coming under the head of “ Peaceful 
Contract between Civilisations ” are commerce, banking, 
and means of transport ; science, art, and literature ; 
international conferences and exhibitions ; international 
law, treaties and courts of arbitration. To the section 
devoted to Inter-racial Economics, Mr. J. A Hobson 
will contribute a paper on “ The Opening of Markets 
and Countries.” Other questions to bo dealt with are 
“ Investments and Loans ” and “ Wages and Emigra- 
tion.” 

The division under which are grouped the papers 
dealing with the modern conscience in relation to racial 
(luestions is perhaps the most important of all. Dr. 
Felix Adler (New York) will write on “ The Funda- 
mental Principle of Intor-Racial Ethics”; Mr. Zangwill 
on the Jewish people ; Dr. A. Caldecott on Missions ; 
Sir Charles Bruce on the treatment of tribes and 
dependent peoples ; and Dr. J. H. Abondanon (The 
Hague) ou the trafllo in intoxicants and opium. 

The list of “positive suggestions ” in the final divition 
is not, perhaps, so comprehensive as might have been 
expected. Sir John Macdoncll will discuss the question 
of an International Tribunal ; M. Leon Bourgeois, late 
Prime Minister of France, will make suggestions for the 
extension of ;the Conferences at the Hague ; Baron d* 
Estournelles de Constant, a leading member of the 
French Colonial party, will write on “The Respect 
due by the White Races to other Races.” Finally, Herr 
Alfred H. Fried, a Vienna Editor, will deal with the 
power of the Press in promoting inter-racial friendliness ; 
Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto, with the 
prospects of an international language ; Professor J . S. 
Mackenzie (CardifT) with the possibility of using the 
schools for ethical teaching in regard to races ; Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead (Boston), a veteran poacc-worker, with “ The 
Organisation of a World Association for Encouraging 
Inter-Racial Good Will.” 

In connection with the Congress there will be 
an exhibition of books, photographs, charts, 
skulls, etc., illustrating the highest human types. 
This collection is being got together under the 
‘iirection of Dr. A. 0. Haddon, the eminent Oam- 
ht-idge anthropologist, to whom sympathisers are 
s^ked to send specimens ard photographs coming 
within the scope of the Ezhibition. 


It may possibly be thought that the programme 
summarized above is markedly incomplete in many 
departmenbji, and doubtless the promoters them- 
selves are fully conscious of^ its iriCompleteness. 
Bub the Universal Races Congress, it should be 
remembered, is the first of its kind to be held on 
anything like so comprehensive a scale and the 
difficulties in the way of finding a place for every 
important problem of race without overloading 
an inevitably crowded programme are insuperable. 
The great thing is to have succeede«i in gaining 
so large a body of inHuential support to the scheme 
and in covering so considerable a position of the 
ground by means of papers to he discussed within 
the very limited space of four days. The 
immediate question of race, one need hardly point 
out, are questions of policy, to be handled by 
Governments nnd diplomatists i" consultation or 
conflict with the peoples affected’. Such, for example, 
are the problems of India, of Turkey, of Persia, 
of the Russian Empire in Asia ; of tho Pacific 
slope or the Australian Commonwealth in relation 
to yellow and brown immigration ; of indentured 
Indian labour in Natal and tho British Crown 
Colonies, or the obstinate struggle between the 
Transvaal and tho Indian artizans and traders 
who knock so persistently at its doors. There are 
some among us who are convinced that the future 
of the Western Powers will be determined more by 
the policy they adopt towards the coloured races 
than by any othor factor, and possibly it is too 
much to hope that any conclusion can be reached 
until the nations have pa8.sed through a searching 
period of conflict and calamity. But, however 
that be, there can be no doubt at all that the wel- 
fare of the world demands the fullest and farthest 
endeavour to reach an understanding between the 
peoples who now are kept apart by the barriers of 
race and colour and that for this reason alone, if 
for no other, the Universal Races Congress ought 
to receive the approval of intelligent and humane 
persons in every quarter of the world. 

All those who are interested in the programme 
or aims of the Congress are advised to communicate 
with the honorary organiser and secretary: 
Mr. G. Spiller, 63, South Hill Park, Hampstead, 
London. 


Dr. Rash Bshari Ghose’s Spsechss. 

^.ANBXHAUSTIVB AND COMPRBHBNSIVB COLLECTION. 
{With a portrait.) 

Price As. 12. To Svbacribera of the ''Review^' Aa. 8. 
G. A. Natesao A Co., Bunkurama Chetty 8t., Madras. 
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BY 

MR. FREDERICK GRUBB. 

{Sfcrefary^ Anglo-Indian Temperance Association^ 
London.) 

N the Februftry issue of the Review^ Mr. 
li J. B. Periningtoii ni!<kes an .-ittcmpt to 
state the fects about the increased coiisump- 
tion of intoxicants in India in what he 
calls a •* simple fashiof*.” With all his siinpli 
city, however, he does not controvert any of 
the plain figures which were given in my 
article published in the December number ; he 
only quarrels wth some of the condusinns 
arrived at. 

Well, what are the fac ." '( The out.standing 
fact IS that the revenue d<‘rived from this .source 
has more than (juadrupled since 187.5, and is 
still increasing. I took caro not to draw the 
inference that intemperance has aohially in- 
creased during th.at peri<»d in the sjune propor- 
tion ; hut I did say- -and the statement was 
based upon the evid.mce of competent observers 
in many parts of the county as well as upon 
the figures thetn8elv’'es — tliMt there has been in 
recent years a serious spread of the drinking 
habit amongst a naturally abstemious popula- 
tion. Will Mr. Pennington produce a single 
witness, official or unofficial, to diKf)rove that 
statement ? 

I will refer him for evidence in support of 
my case to the provincial Excise R'-ports, to 
the employers of labour on the tea gjirdeas and 
cotton mills, to the published views of men like 
Sir Frederick Lely «nd Mr. (lokhale, to the 
recent speeches of Sir Louis Dane and Sir 
Lancelot Hare, and to many others who have 
clo.sely observed the trend of social cuscoras and 
the inroad of Western habits during recent 
years. 

Mr. Pennington’s very “ simple” calculatiiui 
that the increased expenditure on drink amounts 
to less than a farthing a head per annum is 
based upon the assumption that all tl.e inhabi- 
tants of India have taken to drinking, the fact 
being, as I distinctly stated, that the grt^at 
majority of the people are still uncontaminated 
by the vice. By spreading the consumption of 
liquor over the whole population, drinking and 
atbstemious alike, Mr. Pennington makes it ap- 


peal- that the increase per head is ridiculously 
small. Let him cottfine his cnlculi«tions to the 
drinking clashes and to those who have g* urn to 
swell the drinking claa.se.s since 1875 end he 
will find that the increase is as serious as I 
represen teil it to be. 

I have not denied that the working clM.sses 
are better pai*! now than they were 3.5 yeais 
ago ; but are we to look on with unconcern 
while they are being tempted to waste the added 
gains of their industry in Government liquor 
.shops ? 'Phe wages of the working clashes in 
England have also improved during this period, 
but their consumption of intoxicants has gone 
down very considerably. There w-ould have been 
alarm indeed in Ctreat Britain if its Excise 
n'venue had increased in an} thing like the same 
r.ttio as it Ini.s done in India. 

Tn this connection I may quote a statenei.t 
which was m.ade a little while ago by tlie 
President of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Asso- 
ciation to a meeting of that body. Ho said : — 

During the recent inquiry of the ‘ Liquor Com- 
mittee which Jield its sittings in Bombay, it was 
brouglit out in ovidenoe that the mill hands spent more 
money in liquor than on food or clothes. It is possible 
that if liquor shops in tho mill districts were reduced, 
it might have effect on tho sales and consumption of 
liijuor. . . . If the mill hands are cu»«jd of the vice 

ot drinking, they would naturally spend their money 
on tho education of their children. 

Mr. Pennington admits that cerlain classes in 
fndia, including many of the highly educated, 
have taken too freely to tho consirmption of 
European liipiors, aiK\ he Hgrce.‘« that the revenue 
has conHe(jiiently been incie.ased in a very un- 
wholesome manner. Exactly one of the things 1 
said ! J thank him for the corroboration. 

But it is not only these who are suff’ering 
from the undue facilities provided by the Govern- 
ment. Tlie Rev. C. F. Andrews has shown in 
the paper from which you quote that in nearly 
every province there has been a serious increase 
in the c -nsumption of country liquors, and, as 
he points out, this means that the evil is growing 
among the poorer classes of the community. 
The simple fact is, as Lord Morley told us three 
years ago, that in regard to the Drink Traffic, 
India is face to face with a new, dire, and 
additional plague.” 

: o : 
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THE SHAKA ERA OF 78 A. D. 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR C. V. VAIDYA. 

HE founding of the Shaka era of 78 A. D. 
is a subject of as much controversy bet- 
ween Eastern and Western scholars as th^ 
founding of the Vikrarna era of 57 B. 0. The 
subject is still shrouded in mystery and we are 
thrown still on conjecture for its elucidation. 
Western scholars generally maintain that 
the era was founded by the Shaka kings of 
Kathiawar and Ujjain though there are some 
vvlio would asci ibe it to Kanishka. Dr. Fleet in 
July, 1910, number of the “ Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal” ascribes it distinctly to the 
well-known Shaka satrap Nahapan who, he says, 
ruled from 78 to 125 A.D. Eastern scholars, on 
the other hand, ascribe it to the Shatavuhana 
rulers of the Deccan, and believe, in accordance 
with the current tradition by which the era 
is named Shalivahana Shaka, that the era was 
founded by some Shatavahana king in com- 
memoration of his defeating the Shakas. Mr. 
Raj wade, the latest supporter of this theory, 
maintains in the preface to his newly published 
Dnyaneshvari that the era was very probably 
founded by one Baku whose name appears under 
one of the figures in the Nasik caves, and adds 
that the word Shaka need not mean a foreigner 
as it may be derived in the Maharashtri from 
the word Shaktn. We shall try to see hoVv far 
facts and arguments support the one or the other 
theory. 

Let us examine Mr. Raj wade’s theory first. 
The objection which naturally rises against the 
tradition now current is how can an era be called 
the Shaka elk if it was founded to commemorate 
the defeat of the Shakas. Mr. Raj wade has, indeed, 
ingeniously got over this objection by showing 
that there was a prince by name or Shaka 
among the Shatavahana rulers of the Deccan and 
the era was probably founded by him. Mr, Raj- 
wade has not given the date of this prince nor of 
the inscription in the Nasik cave in which this 
name appears ; nor has he given any reference 
to any Puranic story or tradition in which the 
name of the Shatavahana king who defeated the 
Shakas is given as Saku or Shaka. On referring 
to the list of Shatavahana kings we do indeed find 
name Slm^sena. Mr. Vincent Smith has given 
his now almost standard history of Early 
34 


India a list of the Andhra Shatavahana kings 
from the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas with their 
approximate dates of accession. In this list (see 
page 190, Ist Edition) appears the name of Shi- 
valakura Madhariputra Shakasena No. 22. His 
d.ate of accession is given as 85 A. D. His prede- 
cessors are shown to have reigned only years 
while he is shown to have reigned 28 years. His 
successor and probably son was the well-known 
Vilivayakura II, Gautamiputra Shrishatakarni, 
who defeated and expelled Nahapan from the 
Deccan in the year 126 A. D. (Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
Early History, page 188.) His son again was 
I’ulumayi Jl, the Siro Polemaios of Ptolemy. 
The date of Shakasena therefore is tolerably 
correct from contemporaneous and later evidence, 
as also from coins and inscriptions. If his name 
and figure appear in the Nasik cave inscriptions 
as that of a prince, it is possible that he may 
have .as heir-apparent inflicted a defeat on the 
Shakas in 78 A. D., seven years before his acces- 
sion. Or, it may even be possible that ho began 
his reifi'n a few years earlier as dates in Ancient 
Indian History are usually approximate unless 
fixed from contemporaneous foreign chronology. 
There is therefore a great probability in favour 
of the theory advanced by Mr. Raj wade that 
Madhariputna Shakaseua founded the Shaka era 
of A. J). 78. Mr. Rnjwade strengthens his posi- 
tion further by arguing that unless the era had 
been founded by a Hindu and Aryan king, the 
ora would not have been used by orthodox Hindus 
in religious formula as it undoubtedly is used 
since several centuries back up to the present 
time. 

But there are many and strong reasons why 
we would not be justified in accepting this 
theory. In the first place, the Shaka era is 
frequently mentioned in Sanskrit works and ins- 
criptions as the era of the Shaka kings. The 
word Shaka therein is not a proper name as 
Mr. Rijvvade would have it. Even if we take the 
name as the era of the Shaka king^ the word 
Shaka is still not a proper noun. The two 
eras which have survived till this day in India, 
viz.^ the Malava and Shaka eras, are usually 
referred to in Sanskrit writings as the eras of the 
Malava and Shaka kings. In either case the 
name of the king who founded the era is not 
mentioned. The eras, are also spoken of as 
current with certain dynasties of kings and the 
name of the founder is not mentioned probably 
because the persons who used these eras were 
so familiar with the names of the founders that 
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they did not think it necessary to mention them. 
The dynasties of the kings who used them were 
more important in their eyes and hence the 
eras ware named as eras of Malava kings or 
of Shaka kings. This appears to havo been the 
custom from the beginning down to about 800 or 
900 A. I), when there appears to have been a 
change in the name of the eras which we shall 
presently apeak about. What we are concerned 
with here is that the earliest documents mention 
this era as that of the Shaka kings and Shaka 
is undoubtedly not a proper noun herein. This 
is the first strong objection against Mr. Raj wade’s 
theory. 

Secondly, the Shatav.ahana kings of the Deccan 
do not appear to have used this era in any of 
their inscriptions and coins, a fact which is admit- 
ted by Mr. Raj wade himself. Had the era been 
founded by Madhariputra Shakaaeria his succes- 
sors would undoubtedly have used the era it. 
their writings. Moreover, the defeat of the Shakas 
by Sbaka.sena is not mentioned in any of the 
Shatavahana inscriptions. The memorable defeat 
of Nahapan by Gautaraiputra Vilivayakura 11, is 
mentioned in the inscriptions in the Nasik caves 
and this event historians have placed in 126 
A. D. The glory of Vilivayakura II, as the 
“ destroyer of Shakas and the preventer of the 
mixing of castes ” is spoken of by his mother 
Balashri in eulogistic terms. Supposing Sbaka- 
sena was his father it is strange that the mother 
does not mention the notable exploit of her hus- 
band in defeating the Shakas and his friu riding an 
era to commemorate the event. These two reasons 
to my mind militate strongly against the theory 
propounded by Mr. Rajwade. 

On the other hand, the probabilities are in 
favour of the opposite theory maintained by many 
iVestern and Eastern scholars that the era was 
founded by some one of the line of Shaka kings 
who ruled in Kathiawar and IJjjain. This era 
was used by those kings in their inscriptions and 
these date from very ancient times. The famous 
inscription of Rudradaman recording the repair of 
a great tank built in the time of Ashoka 
near Oirnar in Kathiawar shows that the 
Kathiawar and Malwa Shaka satraps used the 
Shaka era. In later Sanskrit works again, espe- 
cially of the early Indian astronomers, the Shaka 
era is referred to ns the era of the Shaka 
kings and we are naturally led to infer that 
the era was founded by the Shaka kings of 
Kathiawar and Malwa who ruled that part of 
the country from the first century A. D. down 


to their downfall in about 396 A. D. (Vincent 
Smith’s Early History, page 255.) The name 
of the era therefore and its use by Sbaka 
satraps are strong arguments in favour of the 
theory that the Western Shakas founded the 
era of A. D 78. Who founded the era and 
what event it commemorates, however, remains an 
unsolved mystery. Dr. Fleet does not give any 
authority for making the statement that the era 
was founded by Nahapan whose date is given by 
Mr. Vincent Smith ns falling in the second 
century A. D. His predecessor Bhumaka is also 
said to have attained power at about the be- 
ginning of the second century A. D. (Early 
History, page 188.) Cha.stann, the Tiastenes of 
Ptolemy, comes later and Rudradaman, the 
repairer of the Sudarshana lake, is probably still 
later. We therefore do not know what Shaka 
king was in power in 78 A. D. and what event 
he commemorates by the founding of the era, 
It would not be an untenable surmise, however, to 
suppose that the Shakas then destroyed the power 
of the successors of Vikramaditya I of Gjjain, who 
had founded the era of 57 B. C. The course 
of Indian history does not conflict with such a 
surmise. The empire of Pushpamitra who 
preceded Vikramaditya did not last long, The 
successors of Yashodharman of Malwa of the 
sixth century and of Shriharsha of the seventh 
century were ecjually weak and the empires 
which they founded survived for a few year.s 
only. The Maurya and Gupta empires were of 
course longer lived but even they did not 
extend beyond two centuries. It would not 
therefore be improper to surmise that the 
empire founded by Vikramaditya of 57 B. C. 
declined under his successors and that it was 
overthrown by some Shaka king in 78 A. D. 
after having lasted for about 135 years, a 
sufficiently long period even in itself. But this 
is after all a surmise and we cannot definitely 
state from recorded evidence who the Shaka 
king was who founded this era •and what event 
it commemorates. The subject is still a mystery 
and will probably remain so for ever. 

But in needs no stretch of the imagination 
to see that it was not a mystery to those who 
used the era in its early years. To them it was 
a matter of common knowledge, a thing which 
needed no mention. To take a modern instance, 
those Marathi Bakhars who use the Rajyarohana 
Shaka know that the word Rajyarohana means 
Rajyarohana or coronation ceremony of Shivaji 
but they never think it necessary to mention it, 
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and use the word Shivarajya-Rohana Shaka. By 
the same analogy we can conceive that the early 
users of the Shaka era knew the name of the Shaka 
king who founded it or the event which comme> 
morated it, but did not care co mention it. As 
centuries rolled on and the Shaka kingdom was 
forgotten, the knowledge was gradually lost and 
the matter was involved in mystery. The Shaka 
era being taken up by astronomeis for reasons 
which we shall presently explain, lived on 
while eras which were subsequently started like 
the Gupta era or the Valabhi era or the era of 
Shriharsa died with the dynasties which had 
founded them. The era thus began to be used 
in later centuries without the knowledge which 
its early users had, and consequently new theories 
and ideas began to be started about its origin. 
The orthodox people who used the era were natur- 
ally averse to believe or suppose that it was 
founded by foreigners and the theory had also 
gained ground from the example of many noted 
eras that the conqueror of the Shakaswas entitled 
to assume the title of Vikramaditya and to found a 
now era. It was therefore surmised that the Shaka 
era too was founded to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Shakas. This theory gradually gained 
credence and the astronomers of the 0th and 10th 
centuries accordingly used the word Shakanri- 
panta Kala. As mentioned by Shankar Bala- 
krishr.a Dikshita, Bhattolpala uses this expre-ssion . 
The theory current in the days of Albiruni accord- 
ingly was that the same Vikramaditya who had 
founded the era of 57 B. C., also founded the era 
of 78 A. J3. Ft was the theory of Kashmir 
astronomers and Albiruni naturally got it from 
tliem. Of course he recorded it along with his 
own surmise that this could not 1x3 correct and 
it must have been some other VikramaditjNa who 
founded the era of 78 A. D. This obvious objec- 
tion to the new theory was corrected by still later 
astronomers who flourished in the ])eccan and 
the modern theory was started, viz.j that the Shaka 
era was founded by a Deccan king of the Shata- 
vahana family, also named Shall vahana who in 
popular belief is supposed to have defeated Vikrama 
of Ujjain by means of clay horses miraculously 
changed into live ones. Of course, there is a jumb- 
ling of traditions here and a chronological perver- 
sity again appearing as the Vikrama of 57 B. C., 
tould not have lived to 78 A. D. As I have 
explained in my paper on the Vikrama era pub- 
lished in December 1909, in the huliwti, Review^ 
there may have lived a tradition in the Deccan 
that Vikramaditya was defeated by some Shata- 


valiana king who was his contemporary ; and this 
tradition may have been added to the new theory 
about the founding of the Shaka era. The 
memory of the defeat of Nahapan may also have 
been jumbled up with this older event. Whatever 
that may be we And in the latest astronomers of 
the 11th and r2th centuries A. D., coming from 
the Deccan, the naturally patriotic and orthodox 
theory that the Shaka era was founded by Shali- 
vahana or Shatavahana. This theory is sufficient 
to explain why in later times still, down to the 
present day we use the Shaka era even in reli- 
gious formula*. Mr. Rsjvvado tries to derive sup- 
port from this to his theory about the founding 
of the Shaka era. But the real explanation of its 
use lies in the fact that the new theory has 
changed the foreign origin of the era and hence it 
is that we have no objection to use it in religious 
formuho. Had Mr. R.Hjwade proved that we 
used the era in religious formuhe in ancient 
times, it may have be^n something in support of 
his views. Historical facts, however, arranged in 
order of sequence tell, us 1st, that the era was 
originally used by the Shaka satraps of Kathia- 
war and Ujjain, 2nd, that it was not used by the 
Shatavahana kings of the Deccan, 3rd, that early 
inscriptions and early astronomers ranging roughly 
from 400 A. D., to 800 A. D., used 
the expression Shakanripa Kala or the era of the 
Shaka kings, 4th, that later astronomers from 800 
A.D., to 1000 A. D., used the expression Shakan- 
ripantakala and believed, as stated by Albiruni, 
in the theory that Vikrama founded both the eras 
of 57 B. C. and 78 A. D., and lastly that 
astronomers later still of the Deccan 
attribute the era to Shalivahana, lead us to 
conclude that the era was founded by foreigneis, 
that its origin was gradually lost in mystery 
by their disappearance, that the era lived on 
owing to its use by astronomers, and that they 
naturally enough gradually gave the era an 
orthodox origin, the real origin having been 
long forgotten. This seems to me to he the 
probable course of that change in tradition 
about the 8haka era. 

Dr. Fleet is correct in attributing the general 
use of the Shaka era, even though founded by 
foreigners and notwithstanding the subversion 
of their rule, to the fact that astronomers selected 
it for their calculation. It may be stated that 
I pointed this out long before Dr. Fleet did it, 
in my lecture on the eras of the world delivered 
at Poona in Marathi in May 1909 and repro- 
duced in the** Yividbadnyanavistara,” a noted 
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monthly magazine of Bombay, in the same year. 
I also quoted therein two similar instances of 
the survival of eras owing to their use by astro- 
nomers, viz.f the era of Nabo Nasar and the era 
of Yezdgii'd. The former era was founded by 
the last Babylonian dynasty and continued to 
be used for centuries after the destriiction of 
that dynasty by Cyrus, the founder of the first 
Persian Empire ; the era was in use down to 
the days of Ptolemy in the Alexandrian schools of 
astronomy. The latter era was founded by 
Yezdgird, the last king of the last Persian 
empire, and continued in use in spite of the sub- 
version of that empire by the Arabs. The 
un-orthodox era of Yezdgird was in uso down 
to the days of Albiruni who himself always used 
that era in preference to the Mahomedan 
orthodox era. These examples show that an era 
founded by foreigners may still live on owing 
to its use by astronomers. The general theory 
of Dr. Fleet is thus correct,' but his explanation is 
notably incorrect and insullicicnt in several 
respects. “ At some time about 400 A. D.,” 
observes Dr. Fleet in the July number of the last 
year’s Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Tjondon, 
“the Hindus received the Greek astronomy. They 
then devised for their computation the Kaliyuga 
era, the commencement of which they placed in 
February, B.C. 3102. Subsequently, retaining the 
Kaliyuga fof the higher astronomical work they 
looked about for another reckoning to be used 
for certain more practical purposes ijealt with 
particularly in works called Katana. The 
selection was plainly made in Wastorn India, 
perhaps at Ujjain, but with equal probability 
at Bharukachba. The choice fell on the era 
beginning with 78 A. D. It was the oiliciai 
reckoning in Kathiawar ; and, secondly, it began 
with Uhaitra Sbuddha 1 , or .some day near the 
vernal equinox. Yavanas, Pal lavas and Shakas 
are frequently associated together in India. 
Paniui 2-2-84 requires Shaka to be placed before 
Yavana. Again, Patanjali under Panini 2-4-10 
instances Shaka- Yavanam. Thus, under the 
effect of a grammatical rule, the Shakas obtained 
a special prominence in the traditions of the 
Hindus and thus when a name was wanted by 
the astronomers for the era of 78 A. D., the 
name of the Shakas presented itself and was 
given to it.” 

One may be pardoned for observing that the 
above strikes one as a curious jumble of un- 
historical, illogical, and even self- contradictory' 
inferences and surmises. Coming from such 
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an eminent scholar as Dr. Fleet it is all the 
more surprising. The last sentence especially is 
inexplicable. Why should the Indian astronomers 
be in a funk about naming the era of 78 A. D., 
which they selected for astronomical calculations ? 
Did they not know that the era was used by 
the Shaka kings of Kathiawar and Ujj>^in ? The 
Shaka kingdom of Ujjain was subverted by the 
Guptas, as we have seen above, so late as 
398 A. D. Could the astronomers of Ujjain 
who lived between 400 and 500 A. D., and who, 
according to Dr. Fleet, made this choice of the 
era of 78 A.D,, not have known that it was 
the era of the Shaka kings ? Dr. Fleet himself 
says that the era was founded by Nahapan, a 
Shaka, and was current in Kathiaw^ar. It is 
simply inexplicable why Dr. Fleet goes to the 
Sutras of Panini and the Bhashya of Patanjali 
for accounting for the name of the era and why 
ho thinks that the Indian astronomers wanted 
a name for the era and gave it one under a 
grammatical bias in favour of the word Shaka, 
But the whole detail of Dr. Fleet’s explanation 
is questionable. No doubt, the subject is ono in 
which we have to rely on conjecture only, but 
wo think that the explanation of why the 
astronomers of India chose this era of 78 A. 1). 
can be based on a more historical and logical con- 
jecture. The rise and origin of modern Indian 
astronomy is shrouded in mystery. We know 
nothing of the history of its development till 
it stands before us full-fledged in the rheory of 
Aryabhatta. The stupendous system of the 
.astronomy of modern or Post-Greek India with 
its calculations from the beginning of the enor- 
mous Kalpa, the revolutions or Bhaganas of 
planets in the whole Kalpa aiul so on stands 
before us complete in the work of Arya- 
bhatta like the perfect grammar of Panini, 
a wonder and a mystery. But two things 
are clear. First, the system is plainly influenced 
by Greek astronomy, yacondly, it had had a 
development extending over centuries before we 
oomo upon the perfected system of Aryabhatta. 
Astronomy must have been cultivated zealously 
with the help of Greek knowledge for centuries 
before it could be put into the present perfect 
system, in the same way as grammar must have 
been studied for centuries before Panini could put 
it in the unassailable form he has given it. Dr. 
Fleet says some time about 400 A.D., the 
Indians received Greek Astronomy.” This seems 
plainly incorrect both logically and histori- 
cally. Greek connection with India dates from 
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Alexander and ceases with Menander. Real inti- 
mate connection lasted between 200 and 100 B. 0. 
it seems therefore iai possible that Greek astro- 
nomy could have been received in India so late 
as 400 A. D. Shaka invasions of India also 
ranged from 150 B. 0. to the end of the first 
century A. D., and the Shaka rule in India ended 
in 898 A. D. It is perfectly inexplicable how 
India c<mld have received Greek astronomy about 
400 A. 1). Dr. Fleet perhaps thinks that Arya- 
])l)atta and Varahamihiia who ilourishod about 
500 A. D., in their system show marks of infiu- 
eiice of Greek astronomy and hence Greek astro- 
nomy might have been received a century earlier. 
But as we have stated above one century cannot 
sullico to explain this clever arnalgaiuation of 
Western and Eastern sciences. It must have taken 
many centuries of close study. Vamliamihira’s 
Pancha fcjidhantha also shows that hmg befoie 
Aryabhatta wrote his work, the system had been 
perfect. Hhankar Balkrishna Dixit assigns to 
some of the old Sidhanthas a date as early as the 
first century B. C Jn short, the knovvledge of 
Greek astronomy by Indians evidently dates from 
a period much anterior to 400 A. D. 

It seems to me that Greek and Indian astrono* 
luies were amalgamated together by Indian 
savants at Ujjain under the rule of the Shaka 
kings. Their kingdom lasted as we have seen 
between 78 A. D. and 398 A. D., a sufiiciently long 
period for the cultivation and development of 
astronomy. That Ujjain is taken as on the zero 
meridian by all Indian astronomers whether of 
the Deccan or of Magadha or of Kashmir without 
demur clearly shows that the place was looked up to 
with reverence as the chief school of modern astro - 
nomy. The Shakes though foreigners were not 
rude and illiterate. In fact, they had entered 
into the shoes of the Greeks in Bactria and catne to 
India with all the advantages of Greek knowledge 
and science. The engineering achievement of 
Iludradaman in rebuilding the Sudarshana lake 
testifies to the great civilization of the Shaka 
kings. It is not therefore absurd to assume that 
under the long and undisturbed sway of the Sha- 
kas, astronomy was .zealously cultivated at Ujjain 
and amalgamated with Greek knowledge. Obser- 
vations were probably taken and recorded over a 
number of years. These observations would natur- 
ally be recorded in terms of the Shaka era. 
Rules for the new astronomical calculations 
would also naturally be laid down in terms of the 
Shaka era. And it is these observations and these 
Pules based on the Shaka era which must have 


naturally induced, nay almost compelled, later 
Indian astronomers to adopt that era for all 
astronomical calculations. To take an analogy from 
other eras, the era of NahoriasHr wasu.sed by later 
and even Greek astronomeis of Alexandria simply 
because they found a long seiies of astrt nomical 
observation.^ recorded in that ei i and convenience 
and brevity favoured the adoption of that era for 
astronomical calculations. We can easily conceive 
how Ujjain was the se.at of astronomical study 
in the days of tho Shaka kings and how that 
study laid the foundation <4 the modern astrono- 
mical system of India, 'fhe Shaka kings were 
gradually Uinduised and their foreign habits and 
garb must have also changed along with the 
change of religion. Tlie 1‘amnus astronomers of 
the sixth century therefore must have had very 
little scruples to adopt the era of the Shakas 
already used during three or four centuries for 
tho same purposes and must also in a manner 
have been compelled by the tradition and the 
state of knowledge of astronomy. It is thus we 
believe that the Shaka era obtained prominence 
over other eras and has lived on while other eras 
have dropped out of existence. The Indian 
astronomers divided time from the beginning of 
Kalpa into several Yugas and Kaliyiiga again 
into several eras including tho Shaka era which 
later tradition changed into an era founded by a 
Sbatavuhana or Shalivahana king and thus this 
era has crept even into the religious formulm 
used by the people in reciting the exact time of 
their religious acts. But this fact cannot shake 
the historical ccmsideratioris which compel us to 
conclude that the era was founded by the Shaka 
kings of Kathiawar and Ujjain. 


A Supplement to Elementary Education. 

BY Mr. B. N. BIIAJEKAK, B.A. 


ijW HE llon’blo Mr. Gokhale is to be congratu- 
yy la tod on his excellent speech in the 
^ Viceregal Council, when he introduced 
his Bill for elementary education. Various coun- 
tries are compared, their varying methods both 
for free and compulsory elementary education 
and the relative expenditures are concisely and 
clearly stated. Even little Baioda has beaten 
British India hollow. In Baroda, in 1909, 79*6 
' per cent, boys of school-going age were at 
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school, while the figure for similar boys in 
British India is 21 '5 per cent. Again, Baroda 
girls were 47'6 per cent, in schools, while the 
girls in British India who attended schools were 
only 4 per cent. The contrast is humiliating 
enough, but it will, it is hoped, stimulate Govern- 
ment to rise equal to the occasion. If Lord 
Hardinge and his oflicial and non-official advisers 
turn over old history in England itself, they will 
derive a great deal of encouragement in reading 
Hansard. Those who have followed the Parlia- 
mentery debates in 1870 when the English 
Compulsory Education Act was passed, do not 
need to be convinced of the immense influence 
for good which such an Act was expected to 
secure in England. Indeed, in the whole debate 
there was little difference as to the principle of 
compulsion or as regards the necessity of the 
money that was required to be spent amongst 
the English parties. It w^as agreed that schools 
should be sufficiently efficient and suitable. It 
was freely recognised that upon the provision of 
elementary education depended the industrial 
prosperity of England. Perhaps, the most inform- 
ing and conclusive speech in the whole debate 
was of Mr. Mundella. He briefly traced the 
history ol compulsory education in Central Europe. 
He said : “At the commencement of the present 
century when North Germany lay dismembered 
and prostrate at the feet of Napolean, a few 
philosophers of Berlin raised the standard of 
compulsory education and Fichte in wqrds which 
now read like prophesies described its probable 
results.” Compulsory education would not, he said, 
extend beyond the existing generation, for, it was 
sure to become voluntary in the next, that ‘ its 
influence would be felt in the lessening of national 
expenditure and that industry would flourish 
and wealth increase. Ilis maxim was that 
t|l^ discipline of the child was the discipline of 
and in a well-educated state abject 
povei|fty would be a thing unknown.* ” 

Mr. Mundella compared the educational 
standards in North Germany, Prussia, Switzer- 
land and England and stated that the contrast 
made an Englishman blush for his country. Both 
quantitatively and qualitatively considered, he 
declared that education in England was com- 
paratively a farce. 

An Asiatic country like Japan, has adopted 
the same principle of compulsory education with 
far more decisive and prominent results. The 
immediate necessity of introducing the same prin- 


ciple into British India if we do not want to be 
lost in the competition of Asiatic and European 
nations, is too plain. 

But the immediate purpose of this note is not 
to dilate on the necessity and utility of compul- 
sory primary education, hue to deal with the 
question of the ignorance of the adult male and 
female population of India. In the race of nations, 
in the interests of Indians, of the British Empire 
and of humanity itself, it will be unwise to let 
things drift and do nothing to remove the ignor- 
ance of the vast adult population of the land. 
Considering that the population of India is over 
80 per cent, agricultural, it is not very pleasant 
to note that the Emperor of India is only an 
Emperor of peasants. Considering that not (5 per 
cent, are able to read and write in all India it 
ought to be equally galling to rulers and ruled 
alike to virtually continue to make our august 
Emperor, the Emperor of the ignorant. Lord 
Hardinge has blown the superstition of a Russian 
invasion sky high. Russia and Japan are our 
best allies. Hence, there is vast room for inter- 
nal solid progress. 

But the question will be asked, what is going 
to be proposed for removing the ignorance of the 
vast adult population, which is far greater than 
the number of children of school-going age ? It 
is at once conceded that the adult population 
cannot he forced into schools. But that ought 
not to make us rosourceless. To make the proposal 
more clear, it will be made in relation to 
British India, leaving the Native States to adjust 
the programme to their conditions. It will be 
better even to make the vision more limited and 
definite and apply it to the Bombay Presidency, 
so that it may serve as a type to all. 

Let us note at the start that the soul of educa- 
tion is really information. Take an illiterate 
labourer of Bombay and another one in a far oil’ 
village in the Deccan. It can be readily seen 
that the labourer who has lived long in the capital 
is a far more intelligent man, a far more informed 
or educated man than the village labourer. Tho 
town-man though equally innocent of the alpha- 
bets, has seen so many new things in the capital, 
watched them, struggled through them, compared 
them in such a variety of ways that he is neces- 
sarily more informed, more resourceful and self- 
reliant. That being so, we have to hit upon some 
scheme which will give general information to 
the vase adult population of India to make them 
something better than hewers of wood, drawers 
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of water and breakers of stone. A Committee of 
experts can easily fix upon a number of subjects, 
a general knowledge of which would be deemed 
sufiicient to bring the adult population of India 
on a level with the average population of civilised 
countries. 

Such a Committee will have to include rudi- 
mentary Astronomy in its course of teaching. 
The tides, the eclipses, the shooting star.s are 
sufficiently attractive. Magic lantern slides, charts, 
diagrams, can make them doubly so. Those who 
have heard Professor Naigamwalla and seen his 
plates know full well the absorbing interest of 
such views and the great audiences he secured. 
Take Elementary Chemistry again as another 
interesting and informing subject. The analysis 
of water into oxygen and hydrogen works like a 
miracle on the minds of the audience. Those 
who have seen such experiments in Poona, Kolha- 
pur, and other places know full well how easy it 
is to secure and fascinate big crowds. Take again 
Hygiene, domestic and public. How necessary 
and pleasant and attractive such knowledge is. 
Sfificialists like Dr. Turner can easily testify to 
it. His illustrated lectures on plague to the 
most illiterate classes in Bombay always drew big 
crowds. Indeed, the complaint was often the want 
of room. Malaria and other prominent ills of 
Bombay and India can be equally well explained, 
provided you secure qualified men to do so. The 
terrible infant mortality of India, its causes and 
remedies ought to be equally dealt with. Take 
again the mechanical and agricultural appliances 
in various countries. How few know the simple 
mech.anism of the cablegram that reaches India 
from the far off countries every day ! Even edu- 
cated men are most often ignorant of these things. 
Take Sociology again. With charts, diagrams, 
slides, cinematographs, what a superabundance of 
resources we have at hand, which lie unused with- 
out any systematic plan ! Well, it is a public mis- 
fortune that Gujrathi and Manithi educated men do 
not get those slides and explain them in the vernacu- 
lar to the illiterate audiences in our various cities 
and towns. People who have watched the phe- 
nomenal success of the Excelsior and the cheap 
America-India cinematographs can easily under- 
stand what a powerful educative instrument we 
have in a cinematograph. Maharaja Scindia and 
Maharaja Gaekwar have travelled far and wide. 
The latter is incessantly never too weary of dilating 
on the informing and liberalising advantages of. 
travel. But surely he can take all his subjects 
through all the countries he has travelled and 


show the things that infiuenced him by magic 
lantern slides and the cinematograph. The cost 
will be insignificant compared to the vast strides 
in general information that his subjects will 
make. The Maharaja has led in the cause of edu- 
cation of childien. Let him be more original and 
solve the problem of adult education. How few 
Indians know India itself ! Sociological slides on 
Sikh, Gurkha, Rqjput and Burmese life would 
be of absorbing interest. A Ourkhaman, woman, 
girl, and boy can be shown in their own various 
phases from birth to old ago. Social -religious 
scenes and peculiarities can be best shown and 
le.arnt Jbhrough slides. It is the pictures that 
appeal mo.st to all. Pen is available only to a 
very few in India. How few Indians knew still 
less the world outside India ! Japan and the 
Japanese, China and the Chinese, the Russo- Japa- 
nese war, the Rusao-'rurkish, the Franco-German, 
the Americo-Spanish wars will stimulate public 
interest and create a love of knowledge. Newton 
and Co. and other Englis(;i firms can easily 
supply slides. How few Indians know the vast 
extent arid power of the British Empire itself I 
Surely we ought to know more of our empire to 
understand its responsibilities and its vast poten- 
tialities for good. One feels certain that if slides 
and films of the main Hindu temples in India 
were secured, as also of Masjids, Agyaries, etc., 
the general public knowledge of these matters 
will be materially increased. The religious minded 
population of India will feel pleased. Take again 
the zoology of the world and Indians fauna and 
flora, What infinity of knowledge can be secured 
from these and other subjects ? lb is little use 
solely confining our attention to the comparatively 
small number of school-going children, leaving 
the vaster adult population to live and die in utter 
ignorance of elementary things. 

Well, it will be said, it is not difficult for a 
Committee of experts to fix upon eight or ni|^ 
subjects and to secure slides, charts, cinenEU|iio- 
graph films, diagrams, etc. But it will be fuiked, 
where the machinery that will impart this general 
knowledge to the adult population lies ? The 
answer is not difficult to give, provided there is a 
strong de.sire to impart such general knowledge 
to the adult population. We can trust Govern- 
ment who have to maintain the high and noble 
traditions of the early British pioneers of 
education, to find the machinery for imparting 
such general knowledge in such generally agreed 
subjects to the adult population. Two graduates, 
knowing the subjects above mentioned and sup- 
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plied with the materials referred to, can be 
appointed in each division headquarters like Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Belgaum, etc., and one in each dis- 
trict town to impart knowledge of tho subjects 
to the illiterate population. These graduates must 
have no duties connected with any high school 
teaching. The pay, raiik and promotion of such 
graduates should be in line with the other gra- 
duates employed by the Educational Department. 
Special stipendiary students in the Training 
Colleges of the division sh»)uld be also rK|uired to 
have a knowledge of the subjects mentioned 
above* 

In course of time each Government. High 
School in each district ought to have a graduate 
attached to it who will be told oil' to impart gene- 
ral knowledge to the illiterate classes. The 
training college successful special students can do 
similar educative work for taluka towns and 
villages. These graduates in the districts and 
training college masters in the talukas with their 
pays and ranks equally recognised by the Educa- 
tional Department will he the most efficient machi- 
nery for the object in view. The cost of the ini- 
tial materials will be not at all exorbitant. The 
Educational Department can send round the slides 
and cinematograph by turns to save expense. 
There is the further advantage that we can extend 
or attenuate such a teaching machinery as expe- 
rience warrants us. 

But a further question will be asked and it 
will be said that it is easy to take the horse to 
the pond but is not so easy to make him drink 
the water in it. It will be asked in what way we 
are going to secure a fair number of illiterate 
audience of at least the male sex, if not of either 
sex in each district. Now let us remember that 
Indians yield to no nation in their love of music, 
vocal and instrumental ; one has simply to mark 
what a cluster of men gather round any odd sin- 
ger in a street at any time of the day, and many 
even throw down coin to the singer. Well, 
Government employs a music-master in every 
Training College of each division in the Bombay 
Presidency. Let such a Government singer bo 
given additional pay or another employed in 
connection with this new arrangement. Take 
Ahmedabad or Poona for instance. Certain halls 
or compounds near the quarters of the illiterate 
classes should be secured by Government. A 
specified number of lectures on particular days 
and hours in the week should be given by the 
teachers, with the help of their slides, charts and 
fili;ns. The music master must ^begin so that a 


number of people are attracted to the place ; of 
course, no fees are to be levied from the public. 
Spaces should be reserved apart for women. The 
music and the pictures are sure to attract audiences 
and tho teachers can easily ascertain who are more 
regular in attendance. The regular ones can bo 
easily subsequently requested to begin to learn 
tho three R’s. Everybody likes to write his own 
name. Let each one learn to write his name, 
then his child’s or brother’s, etc., so that he may 
be led on to learn the alphabets. If the slides 
of the renowned Hindu temples be secured 
like llanieshwar, Puri, Dwiaraka, etc., one 
feels certain that even old ladies will raise up 
their bands in reverence and bless the teachers. 
Knowledge must be made attractive and can be 
made attractive in the above way. When once 
the prejudices of the adult illiterates agftin.st 
book-study vanish, and knowledge appears cheer- 
ful and useful, what a Himalaya of difficulties 
will he removed ! Adult illiterates will then 
urge their children to go to school very 
willingly and P^ichte’s prophesy will bo realised, 
all India over. The reward of the British 
Government will be in the grateful remembrance 
of an illiterate people who form nearly 1/5 of tho 
population of the whole globe. No effort ought 
to be untried by a Christian Government to 
remove the dense darkness in the land. Will the 
Directors of Public Instruction of each Presi- 
dency make a move in this direction ? Will the 
Maharaja of Baroda lead in this attempt also ? 

To sum up, it is necessary to supplement the 
extention of elementary primary education to 
children, by not neglecting the far vaster num- 
ber of ignorant adults, it is necessary to appoint 
a Committee for selecting a number of subjects, 
a general knowledge of which will make the 
adult population more informed, such subjects 
should be taught by graduates in district towns 
and by Training College qualified masters in 
taluka towns and villages, with their pay and 
promotion guaranteed by the Educational Depart- 
ment, slides, charts, diagrams, lanterns, films 
should bo supplied to each district for itself or by 
a rotation ; a music master should be employed in 
each place, a course of lectures should be given, 
and then the three R’s should be taught to 
adults. Money, masters and materials being 
thus permanently secured, permanent results are 
bound to follow. Prizes should be, later on, 
offered to the best candidates in the audie»»ce. 
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LIRD WITO'nRDMR POLICY. 

a proper understanding of the merits of 
A the Viceroy alty that has drawn to a close, 
it is necessary to glance back at the events 
of tl ye stres^ ii I ^ that preceded it — in 
other words^ to define the situation as Lord 
Minto found it. It was a situation such as no ' 
Viceroy had inherited, whetlier regard is had 
to the depth and intensity of the popular dis- 
content that then prevailed, or the circum-/ 
stances in which that discontent oiigiiiated. Iti 
was an India in painfully angry mood that 
Lord Minto found. Bengal had just been set 
afiame. The educated classes, and iiot alone in 
Bengal, had again and again been told that their 
interests and sentiments counted for very little. 

SHOWY “ llEFORMS.” 

A series of “ reforms ” of a showy itharacter 
had followed in rapid sucijesaion, which, in their 
origin as in their later development, reflected 
less the considered opinion of the Imperial 
Government than the hustling methods of a 
too masterful Viceroy, who indeed came to India 
with a ready-made programme of “ reforms ” 
which he was clever enough to force on others. 

In spite of Lord Ourzon's boast, his famous Com- 
missions have solved nothing in particular, and 
satisfied nobody. One recalls with amusement 
the Irrigation Commission, which toured the 
country in breathless hurry taking what was 
called “ evidence ” on projects which would 
have required decades to work out and genera- 
tions of careful husbanding of resources to 
finance. Lord Ouizon’s action with regard to 
Indian Irrigation was typical of much that he 
did by way of enquiry by Comraivssion “to set the 
standard of British administration.” And, 
then, ic would take years for the Police to bo 
really reformed. Tlie officialisation of the 
Universities is complete, but to-day they are 
as far from being capable of realising the ideals 
of Lord Curzon himself as they were in 1903. 
We might, had space permitted, have dwelt upon 
the obvious differences in the mode of fin.ancing 
Police and University reforms. Nor can we pause 
to dwell upon that wonderful make-believe, the 
Industrial Committee, whose recommendations ? 
Lord Curzon promptly buried after tlie delivery : 
of a fun'eral oration of becoming gravity ! / 

LORD CURZON AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 

So far we have dwelt upon the more showy 
acts oi* Lord Ourzon’s administration. The spirit 
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which informed his every act is plain for all 
men to see. As we have said, never were the 
educated classes made to feel so poignantly how 
little they counted. Lord Curzon began by 
loudly proclaiming that “official wisdom is not 
so transcendent as to be superior to the stimulus 
and guidance of public opinion ” and that “ the 

opinion of the educated classes it is not 

statesmanship to ignore or to despise.” The 
sequel shows that Lord Curzon had exalted 
notions of the superiority of otticial — or at any 
rate his own — wisdom, and that the opinion of 
the educated classes was only worth ignoring 
or despising if it did not fall into line with 
official opinion. A recent writer in the London 
Morning Pont states the case for the educated 
classes in this way : — 

It is worse than tolly to dismiss the educated classes 
with a sneer at their numbers. Wo cannot afford to do 
that. The educated classes, growing larger and more re- 
presentative, stand, politically, for the people of India. 
The rest are in the cradle ; however brave, however 
loyal, however long-descended, the rest are in the cradle. | 

Hov/ far Lord Curzon was from realising the 
profound truth of those observations may be 
judged from the fact that while at Madras, he 
administered what was meant to be a severe 
rebuke to the Mahajana Sabha by tolling a 
deputation from that body that waited upon him 
at Government House, how small their member- 
ship was and how large (and, of course, totally 
untenable) their claims to represent tlie Maha- 
jans of Madras were ! 

CENTRALISATION “ IN BXCEL8IS,” 

The fact is. Lord Curzon never believed iu the 
educated classes and missed no opportunity of 
telling them what his opinion was of their aspira- 
tions. it was his fixed belief that it whs not 
wisdom or statesmanship, in the interests of 
India itself, to bo led into making political con- 
cessions to Indians. Nay, he iield — and justified 
the Partition of Bengal on the ground — that 
“ it cannot be to the lasting good of any coun- 
try or any people that public opinion, or what 
passes for it, sliould be manufactured l»y a com- 
paratively small number of people, at a single 
centre, and should be disseminated thence for 
universal adoption, all other views being dis- 
couraged or suppressed.” That is a fine text for 
a dissertation on the evils of the centralising 
tendencies of Lord Curzon’s rule, whereby a 
comparatively small number of officials crowded 
into a Secretariat on a remote hill station dis- 
seminated for universal adoption their views on 
admyiistrative matters^ all other views beio^ 
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discouraged or Suppressed. It was characteristic 
of Lord Ourzon that he should deprecate that 
in the tendencies of public opinion — assuming 
for argunienc’s sake such tendencies did exist — 
which he systematised and standardised in 
Imperial administration. To quote a memorable 
obiter dictum : “ From every point of view, it 

appears to us desirable to encourage the growth 
of independent opinion, local aspirations, and 
local ideals, and to preserve the growing in- 
telligence and enterprise of Bengal from being 
cramped and stunted by the process of forcing it 
into a mould of rigid and sterile uniformity.” 
That, in Lord Ourz jn’s opinion, was a good case 
for destroying the racial, political solidarity of 
the Bengalee race ; but, of course, he never 
dreamed of applying these principles to the 
system of centralisen administr.ation he peifecJ-ed. 
Lord Curzon was obsessed with the notion that 
he was setting the standard of British admin- 
istration for all time. Certainly, he did things 
cleverly. Having satisfied hims(df that what 
he did not undertake to reform was not worth 
reforming, he considered himself free to hypothe- 
cate in advance the future financial resources of 
the Government to the Police and other reforms. 
The cost of the Partition of Bengal was seri- 
ously under-estimated. Tlietj there were the press- 
ing needs of military re-organisation, which ab- 
sorbed practically all the available surpluses of 
his regime. 

AN EMBARRASSTNO LEO AC Y. 

Thus it was that the Viceroy whd professed 
the greatest anxiety lest he should leave an em- 
barrassing legacy to his successors ended in- 
gloriously by leaving an India unreconciled to 
his reforms, in revolt against the declared object 
of his policy (which was to exclude Indiana from 
the higher branches of the administration and 
to deny them political rights), in open hostility 
with him for opinions and sentiments expressive 
of contempt for the Indian charact.er, and for 
little unremeinbered acts of unkind nesses which 
we need not pause to chronicle. To sum up, 
administrative efficiency had been carried to such 
limit that it blistered everything it toriched, and 
exaggerated every known fault of the adminis- 
tration — c. g.y its excessive centralisation and 
aloofness from and indifference to the people’s 
opinions. On the political side, Loid Curzon’s 
whole aim was to make the people understand, 
as clearly as he could make them understand, 
that they had no hope of political advancement in 
fibe future. %his policy had to be thorouj^b, if 


Lord Curzon meant it to succeed, and in his 
imperiousness, the great Proconsul made no 
distinction between Indian Chiefs and what are 
called middh‘- class British suhj.^cts. The aristo- 
cracy and the Mahoraedans whom he now patro- 
nises were then, laid in an equality as of death 
with the rest. Lastly, it was a pitiful exhi- 
bition this “ strong ” Yiceroy par excellence now 
and then made of his desire to catch the popular 
imagination by methods th.at would have ap- 
pR.aled to Barnum, hut which only moved 
Indians to mournful resentment. 

Lord Minto succeeded to a most difficult task; 
bub it was a task which by his previous training 
in public life and admirable qualities of head 
and heart, he was well fibbed to discharge. Lord 
Miiito w.as the third Viceroy of Lidia who had 
previously held the Governor -Generalship of 
Canada, lie was also the second Viceroy of 
India to .‘-uccecd an ancestor at the headship of 
the Goveniment of India. He was the first soldier 
Viceroy of India, the only soldier Governor- 
General before him having been Lord Hardinge, 
whose grandson has now succeeded Lord Minto 
in the Viceroyal by. 

LORD MINTO. 

Gilbert John Elliot (-Murray- Kynyrimound), 
Earl of Minto, is the fourth Earl (United King- 
dom), a Baronet of Scotland, Privy Councillor 
(1902), G. M. S. J. and G. M. J. E. (1905) 
G. C. M. G. (1898), V. I)., B. A,, LL. D., Vice- 
President of the Royal Colonial Institute, a 
Knight of Grace, St. John of Jerusalem, a Colonel 
in the Volunteer Force, Son of the third Earl, he 
was born on.«Jhily^tli, .184. *> ; and succeeded to 
the title on tlmTTeath of his father in 1891. He 
marrie<l in 1883, Mary Caroline, a lady of Grace, 
St. John of Jerusalem, and daughter of the 
late General Grey, son of the second Earl Grey. 
Lady Minto is tlius tln» sister of Earl Grey, who 
has won great distinction for himself as Viceroy 
of Canada. The issues of the Earl of Minto are: — 

Lady Eilleen Nina Evelyn Sibell Elliot, born 
1884. *' 

Lady Ruby Florence Mary Elliot, now Vis- 
countess Errington, born 188G, m. Viscount 
Errington, son and heir of the Earl of Cromei. 

Lady Violet Mary Elliot, boi'n 1889, now Lady 
Charles Fitzmaurice, m. Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, 
second son of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Viscount Melgund, heir to the Earldom, horn 
1891. . 

Hon. Gavin William Esmond Elliot, 2nd heir, 
born 1895. 
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Lord Minto was gazetted an Ensign in the 
Scots Guards in 1867 and retired three years 
later from the Regular Army. He volunteered 
^md saw servioe with the Turks in 1877, in the 
Riisso-Turkish War, takirig part in the brilliant 
campaign which culminated at Plevna. 

In 1879, he was in the Afghan War, and in 
1881 as Private Secretary to Lord Roberts he 
played some part in the conclusion of thearmis* 
tice which followed Majulu. 'Ihen he wont to 
Egypt, taking part in the fight against Arabi 
and was wounded. His active military career 
had apparently ended, wlien he went to Canada 
as Military Secretary to Ijord Lansdowne (1883- 
H5), but in point of feet, the rebellion in North- 
Western Canada in 1885, gave him the chance of 
taking pai t in the operitions agaii‘st the rebels, 
w)\o were finally c-ru'^ltHd at the battle of Ba touche. 
That was the last Lor<i St in to saw of war, but 
liis reputation as an authority on military sub- 
jects endures. He has occasionally contributed 
articles to the Edinhnrgh Rerietr^ the Ninstppnth 
Oenixwy and the United i^ermce Magazine on 
military topics. Of his fame as a sportsman there 
is little need to speak. In his younger days he 
was in the front rank of cross-country G. R’S 
and out hunting he was well-known with the 
Grafton, Lord Yarborough’s and the Bicester. 
A keen Juilie.r man and a good shot, he was also 
a very promisi ^ oar at Eton and Cambridge. 
In this b urrieii sketcli , we can only make a 
passing reference to his admirable work in Canada 
as Governor- Gei'.eral (1889-1901), work to which 
ho went with special knowledge gained during 
the time he was on Jjord Lansdowne’s staff. In 
Lady Minto, he had a helpmate whose charming 
hospitality in the Dominion as in India and work 
for the alleviation of suffering has otidcared her 
to all hearts, 

INDIAN ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 

Difticult as was the task he was called upon to 
discharge in India, Lord Minto soon showed him- 
self to be possessed of exceptional qualifications for 
It. One of the first things that engaged his atten- 
tion on his arrival in India was the s)8tem of dual 
advice to the Viceroy on all army matters, which. 
Lord Kitchener maintained was inimical to econo-j 
inical efficiency and continuity of policy. It is not) 
necessary to go over the forgotten controversy 
laised by Lord Curzon in bis memorable fight 
with Lord Kitchener. Suffice it to say that the 
policy favoured by Lord Cuizon has become 
totally obsolete, and the trsinsition to the now sys- 
now complete, has hem attended with the 


most gratifying results. Lord Kitchener was the 
first Commandor-in-Chief of the Indian Army to 
unite entirely in himself the command of the 
Army and the administration of the Army Depart- 
ment. Emphatic testimony to the success of 
that system was given by Lord Minto at the 
meeting of the Legislative Council on 29th March, 

1 909 : 

I have no intention of going over the weary arguments, 
for or against a system which has now become obsolete 
but it may not be out of place for rno to say a few words 
on the one really vital question affecting a prolonged 
dispute. Will the new system of Army administration 
cnsur<* for the Government of India the necessary cons- 
titutional control over the Conimandor-in-Chief ? I un- 
hesitatingly assert, after an experience of some years of 
the results of the transfer to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the powers and much of the work of the Military 
Member, that the change of system whilst giving him 
wider adiniiustrative authority has materially detracted 
from his independence of action. 1 can understand the 
apprehensions of my predecessors as to their want of 
control over him, for though the proposals of a Com- 
niander-in- Chief may often have been checked by the in- 
terference of the Military Member, the former was in many 
matters free to act on his own initiative; there was no 
direct channel of communication whatever between him 
and the Viceroy, there was no Secretai’y to Government 
answerable to the Vj(‘eroy for a clear explanation of the 
Commander- in-Cbiefs views. The post of Secretary to 
the Army Department will now always ho held by a 
di.stinguished General Officer, on the same footing as a 
Secretary to Gov(5rnmcnt in every other Department — 
fully entitled to differ with the head of his Department, 
and with free access to the Viceroy, 

Again as to military finance, — for the careful super- 
vision of which wo have to thank Lord Kitchener, — a 
full acquaintance with any extravagant expenditure pro- 
posed by a CoiiMnander-in-Ciiief is much more directly 
and promptly available to the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India than in the days of the Military Member, 
for the Secretary to the Military branch of the Finance 
Department is Joint- Secretary to the Finance Depart- 
ment itself, wifh the same access to the Viceroy and the 
same powers as any other Secretary to Government. 1 
believe therefore that the higher administration of the 
Army has now been placed on a constitutionally safe 
and thoroughly sound footing, and that the Government 
of India will do wisely in following Lord Kitchener’s 
advice to safeguard the continuity of that military 
policy which he has done so much to inaugurate. 

It was characteristic of Lord Minto that he 
should leave out the part he played in inducing 
calm where there was storn) and in contributing 
to the pPMCoful evolution of the policy Lord 
Kitchener had inaugurated. 

Til 13 PARTITION OP BKNGAL. 

The muddle over Army Administration was 
not Lord Minto’s only bad legacy. He had an- 
other, worse still, in the Partition of Bengal. 
Now, the Partition may or m.ay not be reversed 
or modified ; it may or may not be judicious to 
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revive the controversy over this must ill-fated of 
Lord Curzon’s measures. But the fact remains 
that the Indian domestic situation as Lord 
Minto found ic, was permeated through ai;d 
through by the ill-feeling caused by that measure. 
Before Lord Minto had been many days in India, 
the Indian National Congress, at its twenty -first 
Session at Benares, recorded its emphatic protest 
against the Partition and appealed to the Govern- 
ment to reverse or modify the arrangements 
made in such a manner as to conciliate public 
opinion and allay the excitement and unrest 
prevailing among all classes of the people. One 
of t)je greatest — if not the greatest — of Indian 
statesmen, who presided over the Session of the 
Gjogress, devoted a considerable portion of his 
mastei ly opening address to this subject. Now, 
the p eseiit luuiied and necessarily imperfect 
sketch is concerned with a great Viceroyalty and 
not with an isolated grievance. It is not necas- 
sary, therefore, to go over the whole ground, to 
trace the origin of the administrative change — 

the determination to dismember Bengal at all 
costs ”, as Mr. Gokhale has well said, and the 
determination, at all costs, to suit every thing to 
the interests and convenience of the Civil 
Service. The thing was done, anyhow. The author 
of the mischief had gone, amidst a blaze of glory 
or a pall of gloom, — it does not matter which. 

LORD MlNTO’s TASK, 

In judging of the part played by Lord Minto, 
attention is necessarily drawn to the presence at 
the head of affairs in England o'lf a Jjiberal 
Secretary of State, — one of the greatest names 
in British Liberalism of the present generation. 
We can well imagine Lord Morloy and Lord 
Minto anxiously canvassing the situation during 
1906. We can imagine them arguing, that while 
there were circumstances connected with the 
official operation resulting in the Partition 
which called for severe reprobation, there were 
others of which they were equally bound to take 
note. First, the operation of Partition in an 
administrative and legal sense was complete. 
The new boundaries had been marked and the 
new servants were at work. Indeed, the Imperi- 
al and Bengal Secretariats had been at work 
for months perfecting a scheme of administra- 
tion for the new Province to be set a-going at 
a moment’s notice. As the popular outcry 
against the measure grew louder, the quicker the 
Secretariac machinery worked, so as to make the 
fact of the Partition “ settled ” on a large and 
impregnable basis. Tbe present writer is in 


full agreement with those who hold that the 
dismemberment of Bengal is repugnant alike to 
sentiment and common sense ; that it is opposed 
by every community and by every section of each 
community ; and that the storm of passionate 
protest it provoked five years ago, should have 
stayed the hand of Government. But wo are 
concerned here primarily with the situation 
that Lord Minto found, and the manner in 
which according to the measure of his opportun- 
ities, he dealt with it. 

A PLKA FOR LORD MINTO’S POLICr. 

Administrative things are diflicult to unmake 
in Indi.4. A change so vest and diversified 
as that Lord Curzon was in the greatest hurry 
to complete and set working on the 16th October, 
1905, did not easily lend itself to change of 
a fundamental character in January, 1906. Many 
things had happened in the interval, of a cha- 
racter to stagger bureaucratic humanity. The 
inauguration of the boycott and the series of 
anti Partition deinonstratioris that followed, 
certainly alienated a certain amount of sym- 
pathy which would otherwise have tdld in 
favour of the Bengalees. The new Lieutenant- 
Governor of Fastern Bengal did not hesitate 
to impress the predominant Mahomedan com- 
munity with the thought that the Partition was 
efiected for their especial benefit. Lord Minto 
found diverse forces trrayed against the Ben- 
galees : the whole current of bureaucratic sym- 
pathy flowed on the side of the “ settled fact 
Mahomedan feeling wa> unduly inflamed and 
found expression in teimsof varying degrees of 
impressive absurdity ; European commercial 
opinion was decided I n pro-Curzon and tinged 
with contempt for tim Bengalee agitation. This 
agitation steadily gn w in vqlgjD^^ lost in 
reason, fiist, by Unr' as^sociatiou ot a certain 
Smount of lawlesMieas (picketing, <kc.) and, 
second, by the notorious adhesion of school- 
boys. It must, in fairness to the Bengalees, also 
be remembered that. liord (then Mr.) Moiley 
gave a direct and unequivocal encouragement to 
agitation towards i)io end of February, 1906, 
in the debate on the AcMress. The fashion then, 
waste denounce the anti- Partition agitation as 
“ m-ichino made.” Lord Curzou was responsi- 
ble for that opinion. Mr. Morley dealt with this 
particular allegation with his accustomed 
force. 

It has been said, and unfortunately by an important 
person in India (Lord Curzou) that this demonstration 
of opposition in Bengal was * maohine-made’ opinion, 
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that it was the work of political wire-pullers and politi- 
cal agitators. 1 have often heard that kind of allegation 
made before. Governments are apt when an inconve- 
nient storm of public opinion arises to lay it at the 
door of political wire-pullers and agitators. (Hear, hear.) 
There are, however, Indian officials of great weight and 
authority who entirely put aside that insinuation, and 
who argue that these Calcutta agitators would have had 
no response from the people they wore appealing to, if 
there had not been in the minds of the people a distinct 
feeling that they were going to suffer a great wrong and 
inconvenience; and, although no doubt the agitators 
could Form and disseminate these views, yet these senti- 
ments and views existed quite independently of any wire- 
pulling or agitation. That is my own conclusion from 
reading the papers. 

It i8 not too much to say that this expression of 
opinion gave an immense fillip to agitation in 
Bengal. “Agitate ”, “ Educate ” were the cries 
then. As the agitation and education progressed, 
they assumed undesirable forms. 

ANTI- PARTITION AGITATION. 

In a reasonable view of the then state of 
affairs, it is impossible not to realise that both 
•Lord Miiito in [ndia and Lord Morley in 
England were giving the matter the most serious 
and anxious consideration. The late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Morley himself 
were quite willing to reconsider the whole 
question afresh. But things were developing 
with startling rapidity in the two Bengals, and 
in the resulting turmoil and confusion, the 
Partition grievance became obscured. It was 
impossible in view of the sinister aims of the agita- 
tors, the wide hold the agitation had taken and the 
innumerable undesirable forms which it had as- 
sumed, fcr responsible statesmen to tackle the 
Partition question on its merits, apart from the 
purposes of the agitation it had engendered. 
It is all very well to say that responsible states- 
men should have paid due heed to the agitation : 
yes, they might have, in a sense different from 
that the critics imply — they might have stamped 
upon the agitation in the early months of 1906. 
The struggle would perhaps have been sharp, but 
short. The Viceroy who forbore to take 
extreme measures against the agitators has been 
blamed for his weakness. On the other hand, 
he showed uncommon courage in letting the 
agitators go the full length (and as some say 
even beyond the length) permissible, from a 
constitutional point of view. It is in judging of 
this branch of Lord Minto’s regime, that it is 
necessary to guard ourselves against error. 

WAR AGAINST CRIME. 

The present writer is unable to trace any single 
reference in Lord Minto’s speeches to the Parti- 


tion. From his Executive Council he could not 
possibly have received the slightest support, had 
he made any suggestion towards re-considering the 
question. In any case the Secretary of State had 
accepted responsibility for confirming the action 
of his predecessor : ihe new Viceroy’s position was 
necessarily a neutral one. It is only due to Lord 
Minbo to say that those who criticised him for 
looking on as if he v/ere an uninterested spectator, 
while the anti- Partition agitation grew and 
developed, forgot Lord Morley’s words already 
quoted, by which he practically started the agi- 
tation afresh, with a blessing and a hope. When 
the inner history of this period of Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty comes to he told, it will perhaps be 
seen with what consummate tact, courage and 
provident statesmanship the new Viceroy presided 
over the march of events. Meanwhile, the Extre- 
mist movement had come to a -head. The break- 
up of the Provincial Conference at Barisal and the 
long-drawn out legal proceedings in connection 
with the arrest of Mr. Surendranaih Banerjea ; 
the myriad forms in which the boycott movemenc 
and the intellectual inspiration behind it manifest- 
ed themselves ; the visit of Mr. B. G. Tilak to 
Calcutta in the middle of 1906 ; the circumstances 
attending the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller; 
the subsequent civil war in Eastern Bengal, and 
the climax of the series of crises, the coming of 
the bomb — it is an interesting, if in many of its 
dotail.M, a melancholy story. By this time the 
movement had passed beyond the bounds of 
Bengal. Then ensued the sharp and decisive strug- 
gle with the forces of anarchism, marked by the 
deportations, and the enactment of the so-called 
repressive legislation. This came in quick succes- 
sion. Lord Minto was master in hia own Kouw 
hold. By the end of 1908, the forces of disorder 
were fairly under control. 

In the presence of the anarchist danger and the 
measures rendered necessary to put it down, the 
anti-Parbition agitation lost ground: irretrievably 
so. The agitation in Bengal was hound to he kept 
up ; but it is and has long been a spent force. 

REPRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 

It was Lord Minto’s misfortune, not his fault, 
that he found an India seething with discontent. 
It was the cruelty of the irony of things that 
drove one of the most peace-loving of men*— 
and the most tender-hearted of rulers*— 
to provide himself with an armoury of weapons to 
fight the anarchic forces that had grown up 
around him, and that indeed threatened him, as 
it did one or two other high officials, with personal 
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outrage. The Prevention of SoditioiiH Meetings 
Act, the Press Act, the Newspaper Incitement to 
Offences Act, and the Criminal Jurisdiction 
Act — this is a list of repressive measures which 
we have all deplored bub it would be positively 
unfair to ourselves and to Lord Minto to 
pass judgment on his Viceroyalty on these alone. 
Nor would it be fair to say that there was no 
necessity for some sort of legislation to put down 
anarchy and sedition, 

THE DEPORTATIONS. 

There is another branch of Lord Minto’s policy 
in dealing with the Unrest that has come in for 
a great deal of severe criticism, and that is his 
resort to the obsolete weapon of Deportation. 
The present writer is content to quote Lord 
Morley : 

Quite early after coming to the India Office I had 
pressure put upon me to repeal the regulations of 1818, 
under whiob natives are now being deported without 
trial, without charge, or without intention to try or 
charge. That, of course, is a tremendous power to place 
in the hands of an Executive Government, but I declined 
to take out of the hands of the Government of India 
any weapon they possessed in circumstances so obscure, 
BO formidable, and so impenetrable as the circumstances 
surrounding British Government in India. There are 
two paths of folly. One is to regard Indian matters as 
if they had to do with Great Britain or Ireland and to 
insist that all powers must necessarily suit India ; and 
the other is that all wo hare to do is, as to my amaze- 
ment I have seen suggested in print, to blow a certain 
number of men from guns. 

I do not ignore the frightful risks involved in transfer- 
ing what ought to be power under the law into the 
power of arbitrary personal discretion. I do%iot forgot 
the tremendous price we pay for all operations of this 
sort in the reaction and excitement which they provoke. 
But these are situations in which a responsible Govern- 
ment is bound to run these risks and pay this possible 
price. It is like war -a hateful thing. The only ques- 
tion for us is whether there is such a situation in India 
to-day as to justify the passing of this Act of the other 
day, and to justify a resort to 1818. I cannot imagine 
that any one reading the list of crimes given the other 
day, and remembering all that they stand for, can have 
any doubt that summary procedure is justified and 
called for. 

After all, it is not our fault that India is like this. We 
must protect the peaceful inhabitants, both Indian and 
European, from bloodshed. Believe me, it is no matter 
of form when I say— and I believe everybody in this 
House would say the same thing— that I deplore this 
necessity ; but we are hound to face the fact, and 1, 
myself, recognise the necessity with infinite regret, and 
something much deeper than regret. But it is not the 
Government here or in India who arc the authors of 
this necessity. 

The right to deport is a tremendous 
power, ’’ but the circumstances in which they 
were used were undoubtedly formidable. At the 
time the deportations wore made, the fr.cts were 


obscure and involved in impenetrable mystery ; 
perhjips those who have paid close attention to 
certain phases of anarchic conspiracy and crime 
in Bengal might (although the full story is not 
before the public) obtain an itjsight into the 
motives of Government. Judgment upon in- 
dividual cases there can be none ; it is perfectly 
possible the Government struck blindly and at 
innocent persons. By the conditions of the 
case, a too meticulous nicety of judgment was out 
of the (piestion. 

It is a fair conclusion from our general survey 
of the repressive ” measures of Lord Minto’s 
regime that those measures were meant 
honestly to meet an extraordinary situation. 
That they have proved successful is equally 
undeniable. The critics who blame Lord Minto 
for the failure to modify the scheme of Parti- 
tion forget that in the turmoils of 1906 and 
1907, the Partition grievance lost its import- 
ance altogether. From the point of view of 
the Extremist School, it was no longer a 
question of applying a remedy to one griev- 
ance ; they concentrated on the removal of the 
greatest grievance ('f all. From the point of 
view of the Government, the supreme issue was 
whether law and order were to be maintained 
and the people protected from the consequences 
of reckless and criminal conspiracies. 

LOHD MINTO AT HIS BEST. 

We now pass from the controversial to the con- 
structive aspect of Lord Minto’s regime. Never was 
braver, more fruitful work in the field of reform 
begun and carried through. Never were the 
essentials so firmly grasped. Here we see Jjord 
Minto at bis best. He had been through a 
storm : the end of it loft him with no malaise : 
the passage had improved his outlook. A less 
resourceful statesman would have sought glory 
in mere repression of anarchy. After-ages will 
perhaps do full justice to the statesman who 
saw clearly and saw courageously, and realised 
that after all, the Viceroy of India is not a 
mere glorified wire-puller who is expected to 
call upon people to “ sit dov/n in awe-struck 
adniiratiou of his astoidshing efficiency,” but the 
I’epresentative of British Rule, its beneficence 
equally with its strength. No Viceroy since 
Lord Ripon who left these shores showed himself 
possessed of a mere discerning vision add breadth 
of view of the essential purposes of British Rule 
than did Lord Minto. Quite apart from in- 
dividual grievances however great, or isolate 
measures of administrative reform however 
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desirable, there was one great work to be done, 
which, and which alone, could have obliterated 
the bitter memories — the desolating record — of 
the Owizonian regime. Mr. Gokhale took an 
early opportunity in the new Viceroyalty to 
impress this on Lord Mintr). Speaking on the 
debate on the Budget in March, 1906, 
Mr. Gokhale said : — 

The question of the conciliation of the educated 
classes is vastly more difficult, and raises issues which 
will tax all the resources of British statesmanship. There 
is but one way in which this conciliation can bo secured, 
and that is by associating these classes more and more 
with tho government of their own country. This is the 
policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in tho past. This is also the policy which 
is rendered imperative by the growth of new ideas in the 
land. Morco\or, iny Lord, the whole East is to-day 
throbbing with a new impulse- vibrating with a new 
passion and it is not to be expected that India alone 
should continue unaiTeeted by changes that are in the 
very air around us. We could not remain outside this 
influence oven if we would. Wo would not so remain if 
we could. I trust the Government will road aright the 
significance of tho profound and far-reaching change 
which is taking place in tho public opinion of the eoun- 
try. A volume of now feeling is gathering, which re- 
quires to bo treated with care. New generations are 
rising up, whose notions of the character and ideals of 
the British rule are derived only from their experience 
of tho last few years, and whose minds are not restrained 
by tho thought of the great work which England has, on 
the whole, accomplished in the past in this land, f fully 
believe that it is in the power of the Government to give 
a turn to this feeling, which will make it a source of 
strength and not of weakness to the Empire, One thing, 
however, is clear. Such a result will not be achieved by 
any methods of repression. What the country needs at 
this moment above everything else is a Government, 
national in spirit, even though it may be foreign in 
personnel,— a Government that will enable us to feel that 
our interests are the first consideration with it, and that 
our wishes and opinions are to it a matter of some 
account, 

THE TWO COURSES. 

This passage is a masterpiece of lucid state- 
ment of what all India was thinking and long- 
ing for. That Lord Minto paid due hoed to 
vvhat Mr. Gokhale said, the history of these 
five years amply attests. Tho machinery of 
Government was in rimjestic working order : but 
its old spirit had latterly been perverted, so as 
to convey the impression that the machine 
mattered everything in administration and that 
in India, at all events, deference to public 
iipinion was a sure sign of weakness. 

The problem, then, was how to change the 
spirit of British ndministration. Lord Minto saw 
Jit once that a new chapter of constitutional 
leform must be opened. The ** intrepid cool- 
ness ” — the phrase is l 4 >rd Morley’s — with 


which he pushed on with his reform enquiries 
while at the same time he grappled with the 
growing forces of anarchism, has not always 
been rightly understood. The Anglo-Indian 
critic saw in his perseverance in the path of 
reform a new menace to British Rule : the 
Indian, while free to acknowledge the sincerity 
of tho effort for reform, could not make up 
his mind that reform and repression could go 
hand in hand. There were sundry other causes 
of misunderstanding which ignorant would-be 
partisans have sedulously propagated down to 
the very end of the (diapter. 

LORDS MORLEY AND MINTO. 

It seems appropriate that this fruitful source 
of misjiidginent should be dealt with here. It 
was an article of faith with a large section of 
the Anglo-Indian community that the reforms 
were originated by Lord Morley and that at 
every stage they were forced down the throat 
of the Indian Government. Simultaneously, it 
was made a matter of complaint that Lord 
Morley did noc “ support ” the Indian Govern- 
ment in all the measures that were taken to 
repress anarchy. Both these charges are devoid 
of foundation. So far as the reforms are con- 
cerned, Lord Morley made public confession, in 
a great speech and on an historical occasion, that 
he took up the reforms at the “ instigation ” 
of the Government of India. This was prior 
to the pas.sage of tho Reform Bill through both 
Houses of Parliament, and, of course, long prior 
to the sifctii'g of the reformed Legislative 
Council which Lord Minto opened with a notable 
speech to which we shall refer later. As for 
the repressive measures necessitated by the pre- 
valence of anarchy, we have Lord Minto's 
explicit assurance made to Lord Morley in 
December 1908 : “In all our dealings with 
sedition, 1 could not be more strongly supported 
than I have been by you.” Other circumstances, 
and diverse other connections have been 
made the basis of another complaint, namely, 
that Loid Morley interfered with the Govern- 
ment of India far too much. Probably he did : 
the circumstances were peculiar : the law allowed 
it : and no harm has resxdtod. It is really absurd 
to judge of tho intricate relations into which 
the Government of India is brought with the 
Secretary of State, by isolated instances of so- 
called ‘-interference.” In tin's connection, a passage 
occurring in Lord Min bo’s message already referred 
to has been torn from the context, and much lurid 
comment made upon it. Lord Minto said ; — 
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The question of the control of Indian administration 
by the Secretary of State, mixed up as it is with the 
old difficulties of centralisation, we may very possibly 
look at from different points of view. 

“ The old difficulties of centralisation ”! The 
critics hold up their hands in horror at Lord 
Morley interfering with the Indian Government! 
But when has the Secretary of State not inter- 
fered with the Indian Government ? Opinion 
may differ as to the wisdom of the interference 
in any particular case, whether legislative or 
administrative. 

ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY. 

But the right of control has always been 
there. Just in the same way as the policy of the 
Government of India bad tended to draw into 
its own hands all legislative and administrative 
control over the Provincial Governments, so the 
policy of successive Secretaries of State had tended 
to centralisation of fK)wer at Whitehall. M. Joseph 
Ghailley puts the case clearly when he points 
out that a Local Government cannot introduce 
measures into its own Councils without the 
oognisanco of the Secretary of State and the 
preliminary approval of the Government of India, 
not merely of the principle of the proposed Bill 
but of every clause thereof : 

Sometimes the Governmont of India accepts such a 
Bill in principle, and holds that the time is not oppor- 
tune for its introduction ; the Local Government must 
await the result of similar experiments which have been 
tried, or contemplated, in other Provinces. Again, even 
when it sanctions a Bill, it very often makes consider- 
able modifications in the details. In short, in legisla- 
tive matters, and still more in questions i relating to 
ordinary administration, there is a tendency (though it 
is as yet only a tendency) to despotic concentration of 
power in the bands of the Government of India, This 
Government does not content itself with general ins- 
tructions : it supervises the detailed application of these. 
When life is too much qoncentratod in the centre, the 
extremities get cold, and now-a-days one notes, as a 
significant and regrettable symptom, that ambitious 
Civilians long to exchange service with their own 
Provincial Government for direct employment under 
the Government of India. 

What, again, is the position of the Secretary 
of State ? He is necessarily a “ regulating 
power,” 

The Secretary of State watches, from a lofty and 
distant position, the ebb and flow uf the Indian tides. 
Charged by Parliament with the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, his deliberate attitude towards that body 
is neither hostile nor complacent. He watches ; he con- 
sults ; sometimes he intervenes in what the Government 
of India oonsider an irritating manner. In the struggle 
of races, he has to defend himself against his own 
prejudices as an Englishman ; and he is faced by another 
power which is ready to open his eyes in this respect, 
the FarUamentary Opposition. 


THE CRITICS CRITICISED. 

A fruitful source of misunderstanding is that 
the Secretary of State is “ ignorant ” and 
possibly always mischievously inclined. But os 
M. Ghailley says, “ the Secretary of State, on his 
side, has expert councillors by him. He is duly 

informed of facts ” Why should his 

“ interference ” with the Government of India 
be inspired by ignorance any more than the 
interference of the Viceroy with the Provincial 
Governments ? After all, it is a true remark that 
M. Ghailley makes that it is the peculiar prero- 
gative of the Secretary of State to hold the 
balance between the exigencies of administration 
and those of politics. That is a function that is 
best dischargeil not by the man on the spot, 

So far at any rate us tho relations between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India 
during 1906-10 are concerned, we have nothing 
except surmises and insinuations. No single 
instance has been brought to light in which tho 
Secretary of State interfered nuconstitutionally 
or showed himself to be avid of power he did 
not possess, it is absolutely idle, moreover, for 
would-be supporters of Lord Minto to pretend 
that his Lordship simply effaced himself and con- 
sented to an usurpation of powers which would 
reflect on his own reputation for strength of 
character and seriously prejudice his successors. 
Those who urge this view do even greater injus- 
tice* to Lord Minto than to Lord Morley. 

The terulency has always been to fasten upon 
some isolated instance of alleged “ interference ” 
and to declaim against Radical doctrinaires in 
general, and the greatest Radical doctrinaire of 
all, “the Grand Moghul in a frock coat” at White- 
hall ! And yet all this criticism implied that Lord 
Minto was miserably “ weak ” and that the 
Government of India had no backbone I It is 
difficult to write with restraint in dealing with 
the pettiness of mind which prompted the critics 
to judge of the broad results of the Morley-Minto 
regime in “ the language of a lawyer and with the 
conscience of an attorney.” While the Anglo- 
Indian press in general found no epithet too strong 
to apply to Lord Morley’s handling of affairs, 
the Bricish press of all shades of political opinion 
showed themselves capable of taking a broad- 
minded view, when the Radical doctrinaire quitted 
his high office. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that L')rd Minto bore his full share of responsi- 
bility for every act of the administration and 
that it is idle to attempt to divide the responsibility 
for the initiation or the carrying out of great 
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projects of reforms, The constitutional reforms 
were taken up by Lord Morley, as he himself 
says, at the instigation of the Government of 
India. In their broad general features, as in 
many matters of detail, the Government of India’s 
scheme did undergo material changes. Does this 
justify the blatant critic who would have us 
believe that all the credit for the reforms belongs 
to the one side or the other ? 

A RARE COMBINATION. 

The truth, of course, is that if Lord Minto could 
not have “ instigated ”, if Lord Morley were not 
agreeable, and, indeed, if both those distinguished 
statesmen did not enter heartily into the scheme, 
the whole thing would have ended in smoke, if 
the Government of India wore lukewarm, it 
might have delayed, objected, obstructed, and 
finally made the thing impossible. 8o might the 
Secretary of State have thrown cold water upon 
the Governmont of India’s reforming zeal, and 
suggested unacceptable modifications of principle 
or detail. It is sufficient that the scheme ran the 
gauntlet of criticism, and finally emerged in the 
shape in which it did with the practically 
unanimous support of both the authorities, not to 
speak of Parliament and public opinion. That 
was great work which requires to be judged in 
a broad-minded spirit, not in the narrow way of 
personal partisanship. Lord Morley uttered a 
great truth when, in replying to a deputation 
that waited on him in Jai uary, 1909, he said : 
“ You will never again — 1 do not care whether 
the time be long or be short — you will never 
again have the combination of a Secretary of 
State and a Yiceroy, who are more thoroughly 
in earnest in their desire to improve Indian 
Government and to do full justice to every 
element of the Indian population.” 

MR. GOK hale's TRIBUTE. 

That is noble testimony to Lord Minto’-s worth. 
Listen again to the glowing eulogy of Mr. 
Gokhale, in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, on 
March 29, 1909 

I think it is safe to say that when, in later times, tho 
eyes of our countrymen turn back to these days, they 
will Roe two figures standing apart from the rest, Ono 
will be Your Excellency and the other Lord Morley. My 
I am at a disadvantage in speaking of Your Lord- 
ship in your presence ; but the occasion is exceptional 
and I trust the Council will forgive me for any apparent 
broach of propriety. The country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Your Lordship, both personally and as the 
Bead of the Government of India, for these reforms, 
louhad not been many months in the land before you 
recognized frankly and publicly that new aspirations 
were stirring in the hearts of tlio people, that they were 

3a 


part of a larger movement common to the whole East, 
and that it was necessary to satisfy them to a reasonable 
extent by giving the people a larger share in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. And throughout, your purpose in 
this matter has never wavered. Your Lordship started 
the first deliberations in your Council on the subject. 
The tentative proposals published in 1W07, which had 
caused great dissatisfaction, were revised and recast 
under your own direction, and niuo-tenths of the scheme 
in its final form is that of tho Government of India. But 
this is not all. The throwing open of your Executive 
Council to Indians- -which in some respects is the most 
notable part of the reforms- -is principally Your Lord- 
ship’s work. Serene, clear-sighted, supremely modest, 
Your Lordship has gone on with the work of reform 
with noble courage amidst extraordinary difficulties, 
and I am sure your greatest satisfaction will be that 
when you lay down the reins of office you will leave to 
your successor a task far less anxious than the one you 
inhoritod. My Lord, among the many great men who 
have held office as Oovcrnor-General in this country, 
there are three names which the people cherish above 
all others the names of Bentinck, Canning and Ripon. 
1 venture to predict, both as a student of Indian history 
and as one who has taken solno part, however humble, 
in the public life of tho country for the last twenty 
years, that it is in the company of these Viceroys that 
Your Lordship’s name will go down to posterity in 
India. Of Lord Morley 1 will say only this. It would 
have been a sad thing for humanity if his tenure of 
office as Becrotiry of State for India had produced 
nothing mote than deportations and Press laws. One 
who has taught so highly and to whose name such 
great honour attaches even in distant lands cannot 
afford to bo ^ as other men are -a slave of routine and a 
victim of circumstance.’ However, his great Liberalism 
has been amply and strikingly vindicated even in so 
difficult a position as that of the head of a vast bureau- 
cracy, and the temporary misunderstandings of friends 
and tho unworthy taunts of opponents will not have 
been borno in vain, when the full results of tho present 
measures of reform show themselves in this country. 
That passage iu his speech in the House of Lords, fore- 
shadowing Mr, Sinha’s appointment, with its phrase 
' ono of tho King’s equal subjects,’ has touched a chord 
in Indian hearts which will keep vibrating for some 
time. It is a passage that will live* in the history of this 
country — in any ease, it will remain engraved on the 
liourts of tho people. My Lord, I sincerely believe that 
Your Ijordship and Lord Morley have between you 
saved India from drifting towards what cannot be des- 
cribed by any other name than chaos. For however 
strong a Government may be, repression never can put 
down the aspirations of a people and never will. 

Nothing need, or could, be added to this 
weighty and noble appreciation. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMS. 

To complete the narrative of this portion of 
the subject, the story of Lord Minto’s exertions 
in the direction of reform may be briefly told. 
The pregnant words in which Mr. Gokhale 
summed up the situation in March, 1906, have 
already been quoted. It is an instructive com- 
mentary on those words that in the August 
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fuUowingf Lord Minto drew up a Note for circu- 
lation among his colleagues^ in the course of 
which he said : - 

The growth of education which British rule has 
done so much to encourage is bearing fruit. Important 
classes of the population are learning to realise their 
own position, to estimate for themselyes their own 
intellectual capacities and to compare their claims for 
an equality of citizenship with those of the ruling race, 
whilst tho directing influences of political life at home 
are simultaneously in full accord with the advance of 

political thought in India But wo, the Government 

of India, cannot shut our eye:* to present conditions. 
The political atmosphere is full of change. Questions 
are before us which we cannot afford to ignore and 
which we must attempt to answer, and to me it would 
appear all important that the initiative should emanate 
from us; that tho Government of India should not be 
put in tho position of appearing to have its hands 
forced by agitation in this country or by pressure from 
home; that we should bo the first to recognise surround- 
ing conditions and to place before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the opinion which personal experience and a close 
touch with the evory-day lifft of India entitle us to hold. 

That, undoubtedly, marked the genesis of the 
reforms. Its subsequent developments cannot he 
minutely traced here, for they form part of the 
general hi.story of India during an eventful 
period. 

[the progress of the reforms. 

We are content to recount here the part 
borne by Lord Minto in the evolution of the 
policy of beneficence and justice with which his 
honored name will bo ir^aeparably as.sociated. It 
will be remembered that in consequence of hi.s 
Note on the Reforms dated August, 1906, the 
Government of India proceeded to formulate 
certain proposals, the main features of which 
were the institution of an Advisory Council of 
Notables, the enlargement on a popular basis of 
the Legislative Councils, and the fuller discussion 
of the Budget. This, known as the Simla 
scheme, was suhmittei to public criticism, and 
elicited very important pronouncements of 
opinion. It would take us too far afield to 
trace the subsequent developments of this 
policy ; and we had better tell the story in Lord 
Minto’s own words, in bis simple straight- 
forward manner and soldierlike directness of 
speech. Speaking on the debate on the Budget 
of 1908, his Lordship expressed the hope that 
when the Viceroy’s Legislative Council met in 
the following year, measures would have been 
adopted by His Majesty’s Government, which 
would go far to meet the aspirations of those 
who have the welfare of the Indian people at 
heart.*’ The exigencies of Parliamentary legis- 


lation — ar d Lord Curzon’s pleasure — delayed the 
fulfilment of Lord Minto’s hope. What was the 
attitude of the Government of India throughout ? 
Let Lord Minto ansv/er : 

Those measures have been fully discussed by tho 
public in India and in England and are now passing 
through the last stages of Parliamentary criticism - the 
fulfilment of my hopes, for their sueeess must depend 
largely on the spirit in which they are finally received 
by the people oi India and upon the honest endeavours 
of Indian politieal leaders to further the objects for 
whicli they have been framed. But we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that the origin of those measures, and 
tho conditions which they were intended to meet, have,' 
to a great extent, been lost sight of, or misrepresented. 
Attractive side-issues have arisen and have eclipsed tho 
main objeetR the first framers of the reform scheme had 
in view, and the fact that they were the first framers 
of that scheme, has either been buried in oblivion, or 
their action has been attributed to ignoble eoneession, 
to unlawful agitation, or to unjustifiable nervousness. 

His Lordship goes on : — 

A true conception of what has been the attitude of 
the Government of India throughout the history of 
theso reforms is of such immense public importance in 
respect to the (|ualifieations of that Government to 
administer the affairs of India that I will venture to 
quote to my colleagues tho words 1 made use of in 
replying to the Hon’blo Mr. Gokhalo in the spring of 
1907. I said: - 

* I recognise with him that politically India is in a 
transition state ; that new and just aspirations arc 
springing up amongst its people, which the ruling power 
must be prepared not only to meet but to assist. A 
ebango is rapidly passing over the land, and wc cannot 
afford to dally. And to my mind nothing would bo 
more unfortunate for India than that the Government 
of India should fail to recognise the signs of tho times. 

I have deemed it all-important that the initiation of 
possible reforms should emanate from us. 1 have felt 
that nothing would ho more mischievous to British 
administration in India in the future than a belief that 
its Government had acted on no conviction of their own, 
but simply in submission to agitation in this country 
and in accordance with instructions conveyed to them 
from home. IF there has been misconception as to'this, 

I hope I may be allowed this opportunity of correcting 
it. The story, as far as I can tell it at present, is simply 
this— that last autumn I appointed a Committee of 
my Council to consider the possibility of a development 
of administrative machinery in accordance with the new 
conditions wo wore called upon to face. Tliat Commit- 
tee’s report was considered by my Council, and a des- 
patch expressing the views of my colleagues and mvsolf 
has been forwarded to tho Secretary of State. What 1 
would impress upon you is that this move in advance 
has emanated entirely from the Government of India.* 
That is what I said two years ago, and I repeat it 
again to-day all the more strongly. The material from 
which tho Bill now before Parliament has been manu- 
factured, was supplied from the Secretariat of Simla, 
and emanated entirely from the bureaucracy of the 
Government of India. The deliberation and corres- 
pondence of which the Bill now before Parliament is 
the result commenced over 2^ years ago. It was in 
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August 1906, that 1 drew the attention of my Council 
in a confidential Minute to the change which was so 
rapidly affecting the political atmosphere of India, bring- 
ing with it questions which wo could not afford to 
ignore, and which we must attempt to answer, pointing 
out that it was 'iill-important that the initiative should- 
emanate from us that the Government of India should 
not be put in the position of appearing to have its hands 
forced by agitation in this country or by pressure from 
homo, that we should be the first to recognize surround- 
ing conditions and to place before His Majesty’s 
Government the opinions which personal experience 
and a close touch with the every-day life of India entitle 
us to hold.’ I consequently appointed the Arundel 
Committee. That Minute was the first seed of our re- 
forms, sown more than a year before the first anarchist 
outrage had sent a thrill of shocked surprise throughout 
India by the attempt to wreck Sir Andrew Fraser’s 
train in December, 1907. The policy of the Govoriimont 
of India in respect to reforms has emanated from a 
mature consideration of political and social conditions, 
whilst the administrative changes they have advocated, 
far from being coiicossioiis wrung from them, have 
been over and over again endangered by the commission 
of outrages which could not but encourage doubts as to 
the opportuneness of the introduction of political 
changes, but which 1 have steadfastly refused to allow 
to injure the political welfare of tho loyal masses of 
India. As to the reforms themselves, putting aside 
points which have from time to time formed part of our 
proposals but have been in no way vital to them, the 
original pith of our scheme was the cnltirgement of tho 
Imperial and Legislative Councils on a basis of wider 
representation of tho most stable oleuionts constituting 
the populations of India— and in a popular sense, 1 
mean in respect to the elTeet such enlargement of repre- 
sentation will have on tho people of this country, that is 
still the most imporunt point in tho changes about to 
bo introduced. I have no intention of embarking this 
afternoon upon any expression of opinion as to tho 
intricate machinery tho creation of such representation 
may require, but I have listened with pleasure to the 
broad-minded remarks with which my lloii’ble Colleague, 
Mr. Gokhale, approached the peculiar necessities of 
representation in this country. My Hon’blo Colleague 
also alluded to tho Opposition Clause HI of the Hefonns 
Bill has met with at home. I need only say that tho 
Government of India fully recognise the elfect the en- 
larged Councils must have in the future position of 
Lieutenant-Governors and the transaction of the increas- 
ingly heavy duties that will bo imposed upon them, and 
are in full accord with the Secretary of State as to the 
necessity of the powers tho Clause confers. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE REFORMS. 

The story, as Lord Minto has told it, was 
completed when tho new, reformed Council met. 
Hia Lordship in welcoming the now raombors, 
alter pointing out tliat the India of ten years 
could continue to be the India of to-day, pro- 
ceeded : — 

Many infiuonces have combined to make it so and 
wo have had to follow in the footsteps of the statesmen 
who have preceded us and to recognise that British rule 
must again be re-adapted to novel oonditions— far more 
novel than any with which our predecessors had to 


deal, in that political forces unknown to them have come 
into existence in India, which it is no longer possible 
for British administrators to ignore, whilst the trend of 
events in tho Far East has actuated the ambitions of 
Eastern populations. When 1 took up the reins of 
Government as Viceroy in the late autumn of 1906, all 
Asia was marvelling at the victories of .Japan over a 
European Power, Their effects were far-reaching. 
Now possibilities seemed to spring into existence. There 
were indications of popular demands in China, in 
Persia, in Egypt and in Turkey. There was an awaken- 
ing of the Eastern world, and though to outward ap- 
pearance India was, quite in the sense that there was 
at that moment no visible acute political agitation, she 
had not escaped the general infection. And before 1 
had been in the country a year, 1 shared the view of 
iiiy colleagues that beneath a seemingly calm surface 
there existed a mass of smothered political discontent, 
much of which was thoroughly justifiable and due to 
causes which we wore called upon to examine. We 
heartily recognised tho loyalty of the masses of the 
people of India and we Avero not prepared to suppress 
the new but not unnatural aspirations without examina- 
tion. Vou cannot sit for over on a safety-valve, no 
matter how sound the boiler hiay be. Something had to 
bo done and wo decided to increase the powers and 
expand tho scope of tho Act of 1892. 

These words of wisdom will be rscalled when 
the passions and partisanships of the hour are 
forgiven and forgotten. It is the absolute truth 
that no Viceroy, since Lord Ilipon’s time, 
laboured more assiduously to promote a real 
cordiality of feeling between the Government and 
Indians. 

And not alone between olficials and non- 
officials. Lord Minto had the sagacity to perceive 
that the success of the great reforms he initiated, 
the progress of which he watched with the loving 
care of a parent, and which he was long enough 
at the helm of affairs to set to work under the 
most favourable auspices (unlike, it may be re- 
marked in passing, some of hiSt predecessors whose 
good intentions were thwarted by their successors) 
— we say that Lord Minto had the sagacity to 
perceive that an even greater factor than the co- 
operation of officials with non-officials was the co- 
operation, one with the other, of the communities 
affected by the reforms. It would have been fatal 
to the reforms if the Hindu was jubilant, and the 
Moslem depressed ; if, in short, any one section 
felt itself favoured at the expense of the rest. 
Now, the present writer has no inclination to stir 
up the embers of the political strife that has 
raged over the grant of special electorates for 
Moslems. We are only concerned with Lord MinWs 
conception of his responsibilities in reference to a 
situation full of difficulties, and apparently irrecon- 
cilable antipathies. Mr. Gokhale has defii^ed that 
dtuation with his usual candour and statesman' 
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like moderation. Speaking at the Meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council on the 24th of 
January last, Mr. Gokhalo said : — 

Under the Indian Councils Act of, 1892, there were only 
general electorates and the actual working of that Act 
reunited in a great preponderance of Hindu luombers in 
Councils throughout the country. There was no question 
about this fact, and whatever might have been the explana- 
tion of this, this was a sore point with the Mahoinedan 
community, and it was no use saying to them that in the 
interests of that nationality for which they were all 
striving they should accept such a position. Wo had to 
recognise the actual situation and therefore it was neces- 
sary to find a way out of the diiliculty. What the 
Qovernment used to do in those days was that, after the 
general elections had taken place, such inequality as 
was noticed, was redressed by Government nomination. 
Tlierefore, every time in all the provinces the Govern- 
ment used to appoint a certain number of Mahomedan 
members of the Council by nomination. Now, it was 
justly objected to this arrangement by the Mahoinedan 
community that it was unfair to them that they should 
oome in only by nomination and they urged that whut 
they wanted was that insteoid of coming in by nomina- 
tion, they should come in by election, such election 
being confined to their community. 

It is necessary to add chat Mr. Gokhale was 
here defending his own conduct in advocating 
separate electorates for Mahomednns ; but it might 
also partly serve as a defence of Lord Minto’s 
policy. His Lordship had to see to it that no 
great section of the community felt any reasona- 
ble grievance in the matter of representation, for 
the existence of such a grievance would most 
assuredly have wrecked the reforms, or at any 
rate rendered their smooth, success! ul working in 
the future practically impossible. The essence of 
the scheme of representation formulated by Lord 
Minto and his advisers was that, while providing 
for a reasonable quantum of representation for 
every important class, it provided also for the 
eventual coalescence of interests which at present 
are divergent and seek representation through 
divergent channels. Lord Minto, as we have said, 
never missed any opportunity of advocating union 
and co-operation — union among the most stable 
and important elements of the population, and 
co-operation between the ofiicial class and non- 
official Indians generally. There is no need to deal 
with the controversies that have since arisen over 
the institution of special electorates : it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to indicate the principles 
that underlay the scheme of representation evolved 
in Lord Minto’s time. Practical experience might 
possibly suggest modifications in detail ; but all 
the present writer is concerned with, is to enter 
a protest against the tendency to misjudge tlio 
^reat Proconsul. He never intended to divide : 


much less did he intend to accentuate any exist- 
ing cleavage, if the division becomes more mark- 
ed ill the future, or if the lines of cleavage become 
deepened, it is not Lord Minto who will be to 
blame. 

Ti'ere lias probably been no Viceroy since Lord 
ilipon’s time who so carefully — wo might have 
said, so religiously — avoided giving offence to any 
class of the ccmmuiiity. He had a kindly word 
for every Indian who came within the orbit of 
Government House, or the business of the Council 
or the administration, or jdayed any part in the 
public life of the country generally. Nothing, 
too, could be more charming than the way in which 
Lady Minto geadously greeted the men of diverse 
creeds and colours who enjoyed the hospitality of 
Government Hou.se. 

This account, of the great Viceroyalty of Lord 
Minto, brief and perfunctory as it is, would bo 
totally incomplete if it did not contain some refer- 
ence to the great improvement in the relations 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian 
Chiefs. For reasons it is beside our present pur- 
pose to recount or dilate upon, that was needed not 
only for improving these relations but for making 
the Indian States independent in matters of ad- 
ministration. Lord Minto defined the truo policy 
the Paramount Power ought to pursue, and which 
he himself pursued, in the following words: — 

It is Homotiuies asked by Ruling Chiefs as well as 
by the public in India and in Europe, what our policy 
towarde Native States is. 1 can only tell you that the 
basis of that policy was laid down in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclaniaticn of 1858, and repeated in the Coronation 
message of His Majesty the King-Emperor. In 1858, 
Queen Victoria addressed the Princes of India as fol- 
lows : — ‘ Wo hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that all treaties and engagements made with them 
by or under tiic authority of the Honourable East India 
Company are by us acci'pbod and will be scrupulously 
observed, and wo look lor the like observance on their 
part. Wo desire no oxteiision of our present territorial 
possessions, and while we will admit no aggression upon 
our dominions or our rights to he trampled with impun- 
ity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others. Wo shall respci't the rights, dignity and honour 
of Native Princes as our own, and we desire that they 
as well as our own subjects should enjoy that prosper- 
ity and that social advancement which can only be 
secured by internal peace and good Government.’ And 
forty-four years later the King- Emperor wrote, * To all 
my feudatories and subjects throughout India I renew 
the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of respect 
for their dignities and rights, of interest in their advaiioo- 
ment and devotion to their welfare which are the 
supreme aim and object of my rule and which under 
the blessing of Almighty God will load to the increasing 
prosperity of my Indian Empire and the greater happi- 
ness of its people. 
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In a word the object of my Government has been to 
interpret the pronouncement of two successive Sover- 
eigns as inculcating in accordance with the eloquent 
^vords of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 
his speech at the Guildhall after his return from India, 
a more sympathetic and therefore a more elastic policy. 
The foundation-stone of the whole system is the recog- 
nition of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and the Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own affairs, lhave 
always been opposed to anything like pressure on the 
Durbars with a view to introducing British methods of 
administration. 1 have preferred that reforms should 
emanate from the Durbars themselves and grow up in 
harmony with the traditions of the State. 

We are at the commonceraent of a new ora of thought 
in India, We shall have many new problems to face as 
years go on, problems surrounded with difficulties and 
anxieties in the solution of which I trust that the Ruling 
Chiefs of India will ever bear in mind that the interests 
of themselves and their people arc identical with those 
of the Supreme Government. 

These words, uttered at Udaipore, were 
addressed to Iridinn Chiefs generally. But they 
were practically the words in which he habitually 
addressed every class of the “ eciual subjects ” of 
His Majesty the bCing-Emperor. Need it be 
added that the memory of the great Viceroyalty 
of Lord Minto will never fade in India ? 


THE ROMIC ALPHABET FOR IHDIA 

Bv 

Mb. P. T. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, M. A. 


flCY the Romic Alphabet is meant not the 
I symbols as adopted in English writing — the 
^1 English Alphabet whose defects of omission 
and commission every school boy knows by heart — 
but the same as modified for writing Sanskrit 
and the vernaculars of India. Many such adapta- 
tions of the Romic Alphabet have been actually 
made, (1) by Orientalists, (2) by publicists in one 
newspaper at least of Upper India, (3) by the 
Government in the transliteration of place-names 
and names of books in their publications, and (4) 
by every man, be he Hindu, Mussulman or Euro- 
pean, when he is writing the address on an 
envelope. 

All people that have actually used the Romic 
Alphabet for Sauskriii or the vernaculars of India 
are enthusiastic advocates of its adoption in the 
place of the various alphabets now in vogue in this 
country and glorying in a sum-total of 19,000 
^ymbol 9 . Of these latter Deva-Nagari is the most 


important because it is used for Sanskrit by the 
Hindustanis of Upper India and because some 
people regard it as in some sense holy, for the word 
“ Deva ” occurs in its name. But the question of 
the advantages and disadvantages of an Alphabet 
is to be decided by considerations of common- 
sense, utility and ease, rather than of prejudice and 
passion. An Alphabet is useful only so far as it 
subserves writing and printing, and has no mystic 
virtues of its own. Wo shall therefore approach 
the subject from a purely practical point of view, 
leaving holiness out of account. 

First, the Romic script is more easily written 
than the Deva Nagari. The ultimate elements of 
these scripts may be taken to be the straight line 
or the dash and the semicircle. Thus, the Romic 
“ a may be considered to consist of three semi- 
oircle.s, and “ 6 ’’ of a straight line and a semi- 
circle and so on. The Nagari “ (a) consists of 

two semicircles and thr«e straight lines and ^ ” 
(6) uf four straight lines and two semicircles. 
Counting thus every one can find for himself 
that most of the Nagari letters require much 
more expenditure of energy, of paper and of ink 
than the corresponding Romic letters. 

This is not ail. The Nsgari Alphabet is un- 
necessarily profuse, because it provides two sets 
of vowel symbols — one for a vowel when it occurs 
by itself and another when it occurs combined 
with a consonant in a syllable. Similarly, the 
forms of certain consonants too are duplicated, 
a simpler form when it occurs in a cunjunct con- 
sonant and a more complex one when it occurs 
alone. On account of this useless wealth of 
symbols the aquisition of the alphabet is a painful 
process necessitating a great loss of time to pupils 
of primary and other schools. 

It is surprising how this evil of an unnecessary 
profusion of alphabetical symbols becomes accen- 
tuated in printing. If the Romic Alphabet were 
used, Sanskrit would not require more than 32 
separate symbols to mark all the sounds of that 
language according to the analysis made by the 
ancient Sanskrit phoneticians and a few less 
if that of the modern phoneticians be accepted ; 
whereas an ordinary Nagari type-case contains 
500 symbols. This one fact alone is enough to 
condemn the use of any other alphabet than the 
Romic, unless the users of the Sanskrit langu- 
age decide to set back the hands of the clock, 
to give up printing and return to the glories of 
the Golden Age when printing was unknown. 

Another result of the excess of curves and 
straight lines and of the existence of what are 
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called conjunct consonants ”, but wkat ought 
to be more properly called syllable-letters in 
the Nagari alphabet is this : a Nagari type has to 
bear on its face a letter much smaller than a 
Rouiic type of the same or even smaller size. 
A Nagari letter of “ English body ” — to use the 
technical language of the printer — is as small as a 
Bomic letter of “ small pica body ” and so on. 
Nagari letters, especially the syllable-letters 
above referred to, extend up and down and mini- 
mise the space occupied by the elementary letters. 
Thus, if a work printed in Rornic be printed in 
Nagari of the same size, it would take up about 
three times the space of the original. 

These two considerations are ample to prove 
that there cannot po.ssibly be any development 
of cheap or good printing in this country so long 
as the Bomic Alphabet is not universally adopted 
and that a wide spread of elementary education 
cannot hence be possible. • Easy and cheap print- 
ing is essential if the Indian is not to be left 
behind in the breathless rush of modern civiliza- 
tion, if the masses are to be allowed to drink at 
the fountain of knowledge. Hence, all those that 
feel that this country should not be excluded 
from the sphere of modern civilization, chat the 
people of this country should not be left perpetu- 
ally submerged in illiteracy should unhesitatingly 
adopt the only rational solution of the question 
of the “ Common Script for India.” 

Other minor considerations may be adduced for 
the adoption of the Koraic Alphabet by^ us, e. tj.j 
that it is the script of Europe, America, and 
Japan, that its adoption will help the man and 
the woman who have not learnt English to de- 
cipher sign-boards, signatures, telegrams and 
addresses on letters and post- cards : but these are 
obvious. But it is not so obvious how this intri- 
cacy of the existing Indian alphabets stands in 
the way of Officials, Indian and non-Indian, from 
acquiring proficiency in the many vernaculars of 
this country. Most Officials cannot help picking 
up a working knowledge of the language of the 
people among whom they live, but the inability 
to negotiate intricate alphabets prevents them 
from extending such knowledge by reading books 
and even if they succeed in this the variations of 
the same alphaWs in their script forms make it 
impossible for them to deal with vernacular peti- 
tions themselves. 

Wholly irrelevent considerations have been 
brought in by the advocates of the Deva Nagari 
alphabet. One is that some Sanscrit books publish- 
ed in Europe are printed in the Nagari alphabet. 


This does not prove that in the opinion of 
the European scholars responsible for the publi- 
cation of these works, the Nagari serves the pur- 
poses of Sanscrit better than the Romic ; it 
merely proves that the publisher expects people 
who cannot read Sanscrit except in the Nagari 
alphabet to buy those books. Another argument 
has been advanced that the Hindus superstitiously 
regard the Nagari as a divine alphabet and that 
prejudice ought to be pressed into service by 
those that desire all India to adopt one alphabet. 
Not to raise the question of the dubious morality 
of this proposal of attempting to servo a great 
good by doing a little wrong, it might be 
pointed out that a superstitious faith in an 
alphabet does not seem to influence people to 
adopt it. The Lubbay Mahomedans of Southern 
India use Tamil, the Mahomedans of East Bengal 
use Bengali, in the Telugu country a considerable 
number of Mahomedans know the Telugu alphabet 
and not the Urdu ; the Boras of Bombay 
use Guzerati ; yet all these regard the Arabic 
script as holy. Again, orthodox Brahmins who 
believe in the sacredness of Deva Nagari *yet 
resort to their Telugu, Tamil or Oanarese script 
even while reading a holy book like the Bhagavat 
Gita. One may also very well ask, if the name 
Deva Nagari renders it divine, will the name 
Bfilabodha (the name of the same script in the 
Maharashtra) make it puerile ? 

Many seem to think that the Deva Nagari is 
an ancient alphabet, which is not a fact. The 
Nagari alphabet has, like all other alphabets of 
India, slowly evolved through the Ages, the 
chief factor that influenced the form of Nagaii 
letters being nothing proceeding from the Devas, 
but the necessity of writing on birch-bsTk; this 
has caused the predominance of the straight line 
in the Nagari, as the circle which is the chief 
feature of the South Indian scripts is due to the 
palm-leaf and the stylet. The present form of the 
Nagari script is not even 800 years old. Even 
during this short period, the script has frequently 
changed ; so much so that the manuscripts of 
Manorama by Bhattoji Dikshit about 300 years 
old, is very difficult to decipher. Others believe 
that it was evolved entirely in India, whereas 
like most other alphabets known, it is derived 
from a Semitic ancestry. 

There is also a notion that the Nagari is a 
perfect alphabet in the sense that each symbol 
has one well-known value attached to it. This 
is another superstition. The very first letter 
of the alphabet, a ” approximates to ** o ” in 
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Bengal and Orissa : is a vanishing quantity 
(especially when final) in Upper India : and has 
a broad sound in Southern India. The vowel 
“ ri ”, the final nasal of * ch ’ series, and 
* b ^ are other symbols having varying values. 
The first consonant of the word * Siva ’ is pro- 
nounced in three diflferent ways. Many other 
examples may be cited, but it is enough to point 
out that if a South Indian hears a Bengali Pandit 
recite Sanscrit slokas he will imagine that it is 
Prakrit and not Sansci it, The Cashmiri attaches 
still different values to Nagai i letters. It is absurd 
to contend that one of these ways is right and 
the rest wrong. If one is right, which is the 
orthodox, and which heterodox ? Where is the 
Pope who can pronounce judgment on this ques- 
tion? Can the ghost of Panini be raised for this 
purpose ? The old ‘ shibboleth ’ of ‘ sh ' and * kh * 
has been the cause of the separation of the 
Ilindiis into the two great classes of Dravidas 
and Gaudas and if one symbol has been 
a bone of contention for not less than two 
thousand years, who will undertake to solve these 
other difficulties ? 

The fact of the matter is that Sanscrit not 
being a spoken language, no one knows exactly 
what sounds are to he attached to the various 
symbols. The Telugu man attaches his Telngu 
sounds to the Nagari symbols, the Uriya his, and 
so on. Vata-vriksha becomes boto ludkko in 
Orissa. Krishna, Krushna, Kishen, Kissen are 
various pronunciations of the God’s name, though 
written all alike. 

Another mark of perfection in an alphabet is 
that there should be separate symbols only for 
elementary sounds and none for compound ones. 
Nagari sins grossly against this rule. The con- 
junct consonants have already been mentioned. 
Besides, there are the vowels ‘ ai ' ‘au ’ and the 
consonant ‘ ch ’ which are really compounds 
.and yet have separate symbols in Nagari. There 
are thus many unneces.sary symbols in the Nagari. 

Further the Nagari alphabet does not contain 
symbols to represent a great many sounds that occur 
in the vernaculars of India. The Tamil closed ‘u,’ 
the Telugu short * e ’ are a few of the numerous 
sounds that come under this category. In the face 
of all these difficulties one should think twice 
before recommending that Deva Nagari should be 
the common script for India. 

As to tho vernacular alphabets, they are even 
more unfit to be universally adopted. Tho Tamil 
and the Urdu possess few symbols and are used 
a small minority of the people. The Telugu 


alphabet has as many letters as the Nagari, but a 
Telugu type case has to contain 1050 different 
types. 

[f the Romic Alphabet were adopted moat of 
these difficulties would vanish. Writing would be 
fareasier than now : a great impetus would be given 
to good and cheap printing : a wide extension of 
primary education would thereby become possible : 
and last though not least the work of Government 
would be greatly facilitated. The only difficulty 
in our way is sentiment; are we to discard the time- 
honoured and divine Deva Nagari, the native 
alphabet that have made us what we are and 
nursed our knowledge like a kind mother ? 
This sentiment is worth considering. 

Js it a sentimor^tal love of Nagari or a senti- 
mental hatred of Romic ? There is no evidence to 
prove that there is a sentimental love of Nagari 
among such people of India as Mahoraedans, 
non-Brahmins of Southern India, and for the 
matter of that, even Brahmins who are not familiar 
with Nagari. On the other hand, there seems to 
be no sentimental hatred of Romic anywhere. The 
meaning, then, of this argument from sentiment 
is this — that a few people who are familiar with 
Sanscrit books printed in Nagari and who have 
not seen any one of the numerous Sanscrit books 
printed in Romic, feel the use of Romic letters for 
the Sanscrit language a desecration. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the people of India are such 
fools as to refuse a good thing because of senti- 
mental obje(!tion8. Nothing can be stronger 
than the Hindu sentiment against beef-eating, 
but yet beef-juice and ox-gall (gorochana) are 
freely used by people in illness. The Semitic 
sentiment against pork does not stand in 
the way of the use of pepsim porci. Tho 
Municipal taps from which filtered and clear 
water is now taken home daily by even the most 
conservative of Brahmins were once regarded as 
unholy things unfit for a man who had a soul to 
be saved. But time has cured all prejudices : The 
utility consideration has prevailed and, curiously 
enough, many a learned and orthodox Pandit now 
prefers the tap water to that of the nearest well 
and is quite convinced that it is sweeter and 
healthier. Speaking in English, the mleccha langu- 
age, during meals or a holy ceremony was once the 
roost unholy thing a Brahmin could do, but now 
the priest himself commits this sin at times. Senti- 
ment, therefore, like all things sublunary, is sub- 
ject to change and decay ; and when it stands in 
the way of a nation’s advancement it should be 
brushed aside without a moment’s hesitation, 
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THE INDIAN SUDAN INDUSTRY * 

BY 

PROFESSOR P. G. SHAH. 

(Foj'Vian^ Christian College^ Lahore.) 



t HE importance of Sugar Industry to India 
cannot be exaggerated. Apart from the 
< attention it deaerves at present, it is a very 
old industry. Sugar has been manufactur- 
ed in India since very ancient times being men- 
tioned in the Atharva Veda. Various Sanskrit 
writers and the travellers of the Middle Ages 
mention sugar as being manufactured in India 
from sugar cane; and there is sufficient evidence 
to show that the sugar cane was taken to European 
countries from Soutli of Asia, at least, if not from 
India alone. The first official records of this 
Industry dates from 1609, when the English ships 
Bailing for India were commissioned to bring a 
“ few chests of best Indian sugar for a trial.” 
Gradually, with the expansion of East India 
Company’s trade, the export of Indian sugar 
increased, the quality being good enough to secure 
a steady market in Europe, till the beginning of 
the 19th century when the West Indies Colonies 
also began to manufacture cane sugar. The com- 
petition which began thus between East .and West 
Indian sugar was started a century ago, and hss 
proved disastrous to tlie cause of the former at 
present. East Indian sugar could malee a gland 
in England and Europe as long as it was admitted 
free of duty. Bub in 1830, an import duty of 
38 per cent, ad valorem was imposed on East 
Indian sugar nnly — which amounted to 120 per 
cent, on the gross price and 200 per cent, on the 
prime cost. (Evidence from Common’s Com- 
mittee 1830-32, quoted by the late Mr. R. C. 
Dubt.) This led to a reduction in the exports of 
Indian sugar : bub a remission of duty in 1836, 
was again attended with increase in the exports 
which went on steadily, until checked by West 
Indian sugar which not only drove it out from 
Europe, but has made inroads into and estoblish- 
ed itself in India. At present Indi.a is exporting 
only a little of raw sugar, while her irnporta of 
sugar have been rising every year by leaps and 
bounds. The following figures of exports and 
imports of' sugar, show the state of Indian 
^ugar Industry during the century, of course, 
indirectly : — 

* Prepared for the Industrial Conferenoe. 


Expo JITS. 

1 

Imports, 

Year. 

1 

Total sugar in Cwts. 

Year. 

Total sugar in Cwts. 

1800 

120,471 

1871-2 

562,559 

1821 1 

1 277,228 

1881-2 

982,262 

183.5 i 

! 101,100 

1891-2 

2,734,491 

1830 

.519,000 

l!K)l-2 

n, 665, 272 

1811 

1,037, ,501 

1902-2 

4,987,195 

18.51 

1,607, .508 

1904-.5 

6,549,797 

1861 

845,961 1 

190.5-7 

9,730,713 

1888 , 

1,180,208 1 

1907-8 

10,044,000 

1904 ; 

192,890 1 

HH)8-9 

1 10,666,000 

im 

230,438 

i 

1909-10 



These figures show the gradual downfall in the 
exports of sugar and the rapid rise in the imports 
during the last few years, amounting to about 
1030 per cent, in the hast twenty-eight years 
tho figures for 1881 and 1909 being respectively 
‘98 and 1 l‘l million cwt. It is certain that at last 
a portion of the imports was due to the sugar 
being protected by bounties in the manufacturing 
countries, and admitted into India on free trade 
policy: this can be seen, in a way in the reduction 
of the import of bounty-fed beet sugar, after the 
imposition of an import duty in 1899, 

Percentage of Cane Percentage of Beet sugar 
sugar to total imports. to total imports. 
1897-8 .51 *.0 48*5 

1962-3 731 26-9 

This import duty was a source of good revenue 

to the Government, amounting to about 40 lakhs 

of rupees per year : it was, however, abandoned in 
1903, when India was dragged into the Brussels 
Convention of 1902, as a tail of the free-trade 
loving British Empire. At present all sugar is 
admitted free of duty in India except the usual 
ad valorem duty on all foreign imports. Whether 
due to the free trade policy or not, these imports 
of cheap sugir have certainly affected the Native 
Industry : yet, as the darkest cloud has a silver 
lining, this reduction in prices has increased the 
consumption of sugar in India, and has thus 
rendered, indirectly, the possibilities of success of 
Indian Sugar Industry greater, having expanded 
the large and near market. 

The phenomenal transition of India from a 
sugar exporting country to a sugar importing 
country, might be compared also with the rise of 
certain sugar manufacturing countries of the 
world. The following figures show the present 
state of imports of sugar into India and the way 
in which the supply is met 
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Imports op Sugar in Thousands of Cwts. 



1904-5 

1 1 

1906-7 jl907-8 1908-9j 

1909-10 

Java 

2,546 

3,467i 6,593 6,172 

7,815 

Mauritius 

1,823 

2,310 2,600 2,.5I4 

2,435 

Total Cano sugar, . 

4,833 

5,926| 9,2.50 8,719 

10,276 

Austria 

1,505 

2,0101 7.30 1,918 

7?^ 

Germany 

1 151 

1,6.57 51 3 

51 

Total Boot sugar... 

1,716 

3,8031 794 1,944 

8.59 

Grand total iii-| 

I 

I 


chiding raolassos | 


j 


and confection- 1 




cry ... 1 

6,5491 

9,730 10,041 l(»,G6li 

ii,i;«> 

Total value in I 

1 

1 1 1 


crorca Rs. ... ' 

6-7 1 

8-1 ' 8 8 1 10-4 1 

107 

Analysing the 

irn port 

s, it can he .seen th.at the 

bounty- fed beet s 

iiigar h 

as been replaced 

by the 


climper cane sugar : and that now the major 
portion of tlie imports (jomes from Java, Mauritius 
an(l Austria. The control of the Indian market 
by these countries is duo to the peifection in the 
methods of cultiviiti(jn and refining apju'oached 
In the sugar growers. A (jornparison between 
their methods and our methods will show and 
explain the present depressed condition of Indian 
Sugar Industry. The inflow of this cane sugar 
into India was greatly accelerated by the expan- 
sion of sugar cane cultivation at the hands of 
Americans in Hawaii, Philippines, Cuba, and 
Poito Rico which resulted in the closing of these 
markets against Java and Mauritius. Japan has 
also recently taken steps to expand the Sugarcane 
Industry of t’ormosa, and is expected in a short 
time to close her markets also against the.se coun- 
tries, and perhaps join them in invading the 
Indian Sugar markets. It is, therefore, high 
time for India to make steady and sure attempts 
to check if not to stop the rapid inflow of foreign 
sugar which is soon expected to swell enormously 
and to destroy the indigenous industry just as 
the Indigo plantations have suffered from the 
importation of cheap synthetic Indigo. 

Besides these large and increasing imports of 
sugar amounting to 10 million cwts. worth 10 
crores of I'upee.*^, India consumes a large quantity 
of sugar of her own manufacture. The total 
amount of sugar manufactured by India is diffi- 
cult to calculate accurately, but has been various- 
ly estiojuted to approach 5 million tons of raw 
and semi-i^efiped sugar including the output from 
the Native^, States. India is the largest single 
producer of augar cane in the world, with an area 
of 25 million acres under sugar cane‘; she pro- 
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duces ^about 2,424 per cent, of the total supply 
of the sugar cane production in the whole world, 
though she does not hold any rank among the 
manufacturers of refined sugar. Sugar is a valu- 
able and useful article of food suitable for the 
warm climate of India : and the vast population 
of India ensures a very good and flourishing 
market for the commodity. Thus, with a large 
supply of raw mateiials, and a good market for 
the finished product in the neighhmirhoo'^ there 
s(>iems to he no reason, theoretically at lea.st. why 
fmlian sugar .should not hold any position against 
the imported article, which conies over long 
distances and pays large freight cliargcs. 

We will iifivv try to see why this theorer.ical 
poHsiliility i.s not being realised, restricting our 
attention to ca»ie sugar only. 

Thi) details of the consumption of sugar in 
India will be of great help in our study, India 
produ(!es about three million tons of sugarcane 
annually hut a good pait of it is chewed 
as .such for its nutrient value ; a large part 
of it is cru.shcd by [irimitive wooden mills and 
the juice is boiled down to <pd, while 
only a portion is treated directly for obtain- 
ing crystal sugar. The gul or gur or 
jaggery is valued and used by the people more 
than sugar, for its flavour, cheapness, and also for 
its larger nutritive value in the form of albumi- 
noids, etc., which are removed in the reflniug of 
sugar. Calculation brings the figures for consump- 
tion per head to about 20 lbs. of gid and 7 lbs. of 
Hug.-ir (out of which 4 Ihs. are supplied by foreign 
sugar). Otdy therofoie, brings comparatively more 
price than sugar, though its coat of production is 
far less. Thus, the price of gul is about Rs 6 per 
Bengal Mautid, and of sugar is about Hs. 7-8. t 
Thi.s difterenco of Ra. 1-8 per B Maund does nob 
always pay the manufactiner to firepare sugar from , 
Indian gul, hccau.se the percentage of sugai in it 
is scarcely .ibovo 50, and because much of the 

• The production of sugarcane during 1908-09, 'was 
7,044,000 tons in the whole world : - 

Tons, Tons. 

India 1,841,800 Hawaiian Islands 448,000 

Cuba 1,513,482 Porto Rico 245,000 

Java 1,241,885 Mauritius 195,000 

Louisiana .3.55,000 Formosa 120,000, etc. 

Tho following figures from the Balance-sheet of 
the Prayag Sugar Co., Ltd., of Allahabad, are interest- 
ing 

Cost of guMor sugar manufacture Rs, 6-9 per Maund. ' 
Coat of manufactured sugar (average) „ 9-5 ,, „ 

.Selling price of the sugar „ ,, 11-3 „ „ 
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AUgar is inverted, and the colour spoiled. On the 
other hand, manufacturing sugar directly from the 
cane juice does not pay so much as preparing gul 
from it. For example, 1000 lbs. of cane juice 
(worth Rs. 10) would yield 180 lbs. of gul worth 
Rs. 13-8, the same if treated for sugar would yield 
80 lbs. of sugar worth Rs. 7-8 and 80 lbs. of 
molasses worth Rs. 5, making a total of Rs. 12 8 
or say 13. This income falls very much abort of 
guUm&kevB* receipts and does not meet the expenses 
of sugar refining, depreciation of machinery, inter- 
est on capital, etc., all of which are not to be paid 
by the ^fiZ-roaker. This shows that sugar manu- 
facturing will not pay as much as ^?fcZ-making: 
unless we calculate the price of the sugar as that 
of the Benares sugar which fetches at present Rs. 
11 to 13 per B. Md. (though loaded with impuri- 
ties); but surely, the high price charged for Swa- 
deshi goods is bound to be an economic failure in 
the long run and should not bo counted upon in 
all proper considerations of the prospects of any 
Industry. 

As long as g^il fetches good price in the market, 
sugar manufacture in India will be always at 
discount, and we should not expect our sugar cane 
fields, vast as they are, to be utilised for manufac- 
turing refined sugar directly. Sugar factories 
will not also get cheap sugar cane, as the ^uZ-maker 
can afiford to pay a little more, as the cost of pro- 
duction is so small for him. The competition there- 
fore is, in a way, not between foreign and Indian 
sugar as between India refined and raw sugar, the 
manufacture of the latter being conducted in a way 
most detrimental to the cause of the former. The 
number of sugar factories is smallar than gul factor- 
ies because of this great difference in profit in 
spite of wasteful management. The cause of fail- 
ure of many sugar factories in recent years is the 
, increasing price of the raw produce, sugar cane, the 
contracts for which are usually broken during the 
season. Al the same time the importation of 
cheaper sugar from Java and Mauritius has iniro- 
d<uced a tendency to reduce the price of the 
finished product. Thus, a rise in the price of the 
raw product (both sugar cane and gul) and a fall 
in the price of the refined sugar are among the 
most serious difficulties in the financial manage- 
ment of factories. 

Besides these difficulties, there are more import- 
ant defects in Indian Sugar Manufacture, on the 
Technical and Scientific side which is utterly 
t neglected at present, except in a few oases. The 
whole process has been followed with a hidebound 
orthodoxy involving a large wa^te on all sides. 


The Indian farmer is of course a hard worker and 
a frugal cultivator, but he is ignorant and poor. 
Though sugar cano can be grown on almost any 
soil, if there is a good manure, good irrigation 
and good drainage, the quality of the crop in India 
has never been so high (except in some portions of 
land in the Deccan) as in other ca no-growing 
countries both with respect to the yield of cane 
per acre and to the percentage of sugar in the 
cane. 



Yield of 

Yield of 

Tons of 


Country 

cane per 
acre in 

sugar 
per acre 

cane to 
one ton 

production 
per Ton 


Tons 

in Tons 

of sugar 
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.Java 

426 

.S-6 

7-1 

81 

Sandwich Islands 

;w-4 

8 

10 

H 

Egypt 

22 

2‘2 

10 

% 

Bengal 

20 

2 

io 


Queensland 

16 

1*6 

Japan 

152 

M 

14-3 

13 to 16 

Mauritius 


1-6 


1 

Hawaii 

Cuba 

26 

3-6 

*9 


Peru 

40-60 

6’ 


5i 


These figures though not very complete, give 
an idea of the relative state of cultivation in thesd 
countries. 


The soil is exhausted by centuries of continuous 
cropping; and the poverty and the ignorance of 
the farmer has prevented him from using the 
best manures which are necessary in large 
quantities for the present state of the soil. The 
system of cultivation in small farms prevents him 
from taking full advantage of the Western 
methods of agiiculture with costly appliances : it 
is also detrimental to the interest of the sugar 
manufacturer as it prevents the concertraticn of 
crop round the factory. It is necessary that cane 
should be crushed soon after being cut and under 
the present circumstances, the farms being 
situated in distant parts and the conveyances 
being not cheaply and readily available, the crop 
gets spoiled and a large proportion of sugar as 
much as 10 to I.') per cent, of the sugar becomes 
inverted before it can be worked up into juice, 
Again, the irregularities of rainfall makes sugar 
cultivation a hazardous job for the farmer, who 
is more willing to cultivate cotton, the price of 
which also is increasing. Moreover, in those 
cases where a constant supply of water it available 
from the Irrigation canals, the farmer^ shows a 
tendency to .use excessive water without providing 
for a good drainage. Resides these, there ar0 
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many po\ntR of agricultural importance, 6. the 
best way (*f keeping away insects and pests, the 
best rotatory and secondary crops, necessity ot 
keeping the land fallow after three or four years, 
etc., which must be properly and intelligently 
attended to by the cultivator. 

It is necessary to point out that the central 
factory syjstem alone can work satisfactorily 
with sugar cane. This system is the key of the 
success of cane sugar factories in other countries. 
For example, Mauritius which is a small island 
with an area of 800 square miles had 200 
factories a few years ago, but now they have been 
centrali.sed to 80 factories which turn out about 
200,000 tons of sugar atinually. Similarly, Cuba 
has 71,000 acres of sugar cane area centralised 
into 186 factories, each factory dealing with the 
crop of about 380 acres : the production of 
sugar in Cuba is fust advancing, being 1,545,000 
tonsil! 1909, 1,765,000 tons in 1910, and the 
estimate for 1911 being 2,000,000 tons. Besides 
these results which are convincing in themselves, 
there are many reasotis why India should resort 
to this or a similar system. The success of a 
sugar factory depends upon the quality and the 
quantity of the crop of the cane ; the expected 
improvements in the sugar cane cultivation are not 
likely to be realised under the present system. 
As long as the farmer gets a good return by 
pressing the cane and boiling down the juice 
to go, he is not likely to spend more money for 
heavy manuring or better water supply, etc. No 
theoretical attempts to improve the crops by 
spreading agricultural knowledge among the 
farmers will succeed unless the factories them- 
selves take the matter into their own hands 
directly or indirectly. In the other countries, a 
factory is located in the midst of an area of 
sugar-cane or its rotatory crops: the sugar cane is 
sent to the central factory by suitable conveyan- 
ces to be crushed immediately after being cut. 
Looking to the facts that contracts for sugar cane 
have been so often abandoned, it is a necessity 
for the success of a factory to have its own sugar 
cane fields or to finance them or at least to 
manage them ; and then it is an eiisy thing to 
introduce all possible improvements with expert 
scientific skill. Certainly, it would require 
large capital and resources, but the attempt if 
properly conducted is bound to succeed. It is 
only a matter of detail to lay down the lines on 
which such a system can be worked out in 
different parts of India, dependent upon the climatic 
Bud the agricultural conditions, nature of land 


tenure, water supply, modes of transportation, etc. : 
but this principle should be acknowledged and 
brought into practice if the industry is going to 
be a success. One factory started strictly on such 
a basis on lines similar to the colossal plans of 
Tata Iron and Steel Works will do much more 
good to the Indian Sugar Industry, than 50 of 
the ordintry ones, dependent as they have to be 
on the mercy of the cultivators for the quality and 
quantity of the cane, which cannot be stocked 
even for a p irt of the season. 

But the defects in Indian Sugar Industry do 
not stop with cultivation : if the cultivator has 
done any harm to the Industry, the refiner has 
done far greater. The methods pursued at present 
are of very crude type ; the cane is crushed general- 
ly not soon after being cut, in primitive wooden 
mills, the juice is clarified by wasteful methods, 
boiled down to the viscous state allowed to solidify 
and sold as such under the name of gul, Lehman 
has shown that more than one-fourth of the total 
quantity of the juice is left in the refuse by 
crushing with crude wooden mills, 20 per cent, of 
the sugar is lost often by fermentation in careless 
work, and over 13 per cent, of the total juice is 
lost by underliming.” Thus, about one-half of the 
sugar is lost in the manufacture, and only one- 
half comes out in the market as output : and even 
the gul that is prepared contains such a large 
amount of inverted sugar which spoils the colour 
of the refined product beyond curing. The manu- 
facture of gul therefore on a small scale by indi- 
vidual farmer has led to a loss both with respect 
to the quality and the quantity of the crystal 
sugar obtained from the cane. It is true that 
farmers cannot a fiord to work on a large scale, 
but improvements in the small scale machinery 
will surely benefit them. The attention that the 
industry is being bestowed upon by the difierent 
provincial Governments is surely fraught with 
important consequences; specially the work of 
Mr. Hadi under the auspices of the U. P. Govern- 
ment is noteworthy. He has devised an economi- 
cal plant for manufacturing sugar directly from 
the juice on a small scale. Though the method is 
said to be a great and ingenious improvement on 
the older methods in various points, it cannot be 
expected to do much for the Indian Sugar Indus- 
try in the face of foreign competition. The figures 
worked out above have been taken from the 
results of actual work by that method in the 
experinv^ntal farm at Manjri, and show that the 
manufacture does not pay so much as the gul- 
making. Again ^ the work of Clarke and Banerji 
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(Agri. Jour, of India, 1910, V.) has shown that 
19’2 per cent., of the sucrose entering the factory 
in the foriii of juice was lost by inversion, and 
that 4' 7 per cent, was removed with the scums. 
Pioduction on a suiali scale in isolated patches is 
bound to be attended with far greater loss than 
in a single large factory workeil under export 
technical advice. 

If sucli a factory weie working, the funnel's 
will prefer to sell their cane to it, rather than 
undei-go the trouble of preparing (jiiL A laige 
portion of the preparetl l)y the small fanner 
with ciude appliances is used for refining to 
get crystal sug-«r, tliough it contains a large 
propoiliun of ill verted sugar. In manufactuiing 
refined sugar froni this yid^ about 22 per cent, 
of the tjul is lost, 45 per cent, is sold as 
molasses, only 33 per cent, being recovered 
as yellowish sugar. If the sugar was prepared 
directly from the juice without stopping at tjul^ 
the loss would have been obviated, the }ield 
would have been increased, and better quality 
secured, it should be impressed, therefore, upon 
the minds of these small farmers or yitZ-makers 
that it is a great loss to the country to prepare 
(jid by such methods : they should know that it 
is bad and injurious to stop at yid : and if they 
cannot improve their methods, they must co- 
operate to get better machinery, or send the same 
to a sugar factory in the neighbourhood. Many 
of the sugar factories at present reline sugar only 
from gid or the raw sugar which had been pre- 
pared by wasteful methods of crushing, boiling 
and clarifying ; the quality of this sugar is always 
yellow, as it cannot be improved without the use 
of Hiiiuial charcoal, again.st which people seem to 
have strong objection; but if the cane juice were 
directly worked up by the factories using best 
machinery for crushing, etc., the yield would 
have been increased and the sugar would be white, 
without using any animal charcoal, sulphurous 
acid being quite sufficient. 

Moreover, there are many iiiiprovernents in the 
refining and crushing for which we must take a 
leaf out of the foreigner’ s book. The crushing 
by wooden mills .should be abandoned as soon as 
possible in favour of heavy iron and steel rollers, 
which ensure more complete extraction. Even 
where large factories are not possible to be 
established, similar smaller mills driven by 
bullocks would be very useful and economical. 
They would extiact at least 70 — 80 per cent, of 
the juice, wheieas the wooden mills extract only 
up to 50 or 60 per cent, of the juice present in the 


cane. In other countries, under central factory 
system, heavy crushing machinery is used, 9 to 12 
rollers being common : the residue in the bagasse 
is re-extractod after being soaked in water : the 
cane is crushed as such or sometimes after being 
cut into thin slices by a shredding machine. This 
method extracts more than 90 per cent, of the 
juice and is very economical. Extraction by 
a diffusion process is also said to work more 
satisfactorily as no impurities are introduced 
except crystallisable sugar, the colloids remaining 
ill the fibre, and as maximum amount of sugar 
can be recovered from the cane. But it requires 
an ample supply of water and fuel (about ^ tun 
of wood for one ton of cane) besides the bagasse 
being ubilisea for the purpose. However, a detailed 
study* of the two methods and their suitability to 
the conditions of India will surely be of consider- 
able importance. 

Improvements in the refining after getting the 
juice reijuire great attention. The clarificalion is 
not done well here, sometimes too much or too 
little of lime being added : the proper liming 
should be controlled by chemical examination of 
the test portions from time to time: an inquiry 
should be made to find out the best agent for 
neulr.ilising the acidity of the juice and precipitat- 
ing the albuminoids, e. </., lime, chalk, crude soda, 
or calcium phosphate, etc. Besides these, there 
are various other points, e. ^., determination of 
the ripeness of the cane for being cub and crushed, 
separation of the bye- products from molasses, 
and the general refining of sugar which require 
the help of a trained chemist, who is conspicuous 
by his absence in this field in India. 

Machinery for filtration under pressure is 
iiece.ssary for the rapid separation of the solid 
impurities which accelerate the fermentation 
while evaporating with double and triple. effect. 
Vacuum pans form a necessary though a costly 

^ Since writing this 1 euiiic acrosH the latest edition 
of Mr. Jbi. C, Prinsun Clcei'Jig K masterly book on Cano 
Sugar and its Manufaeturo.’’ Be soenis to be in favour 
of the milling process. TIhd*, though the diffusion 
inothod gives more regular work, extracts more sugar 
and gives a purer juiee, it requires more fuel, more and 
also higher skilled workmen, more steam for the heavy 
slicing machinery, it gives the bagasse in a form less 
valuable as fuel, it lacks in the adaptibility to a decrease 
or increase in the quantity of the cane to bo worked, it 
loads to greater losses on sudden stoppages due to 
irregularity of supply. Moreover, the improvements in 
tho milling machinery have increased its efficiency, and 
93 per cent, of tho sugar in the cane can be extracted 
with a dilution of only 14 percent, whereas the diffusion 
process can extract 95 per cent, sugar with 25 per cent, 
dilution. 
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part of the sugar machinery, but its use will soon 
repay the cost, it prevents the sugar from 
charring or turning yellow and increases the 
yield. These and similar other costly appliances, 
(„ y.j large centrifugals, the machinery for drying 
the sugar in the centrifugals, etc., which though 
cjinparatively small items can be cheaply and 
profitably used only by large central factories 
with the least waste of fuel and power. 

The utilisation of bye-products has been always 
a very important factor in the success of all large 
industries: and is the chief cause of the rapid 
industrial development in the Western couniiies. 
The molasses on the liquid separated in the 
centrifugals can be more profitably worked and 
utilised than at present. It is sold generally by 
the factories to the i urn distilleries, instead of 
which a small distillery might be set up, if the 
Excise department give.s the permission, to get the 
profits thereof also, by distilling spirits and 
separating the various important products as is 
done in Germany with beet sugar molasses. 
Another better uso can be made of the molasses 
which may be worked for the sugar by the 
sti'ontia method to get one more crop of sugar, 
and tfuiii used for distillation. The strontia 
method of separating the available sugar will 
ensure considerable economy, which on a largo 
scale is sure to profit the factory by increasing 
the yield of sugar, and diminishing the amount 
of waste material. There is another and perhaps 
more profitable use that is made of molasses in 
Louisiana, which should be noticed by all sugar 
factories. The bagasse or the megasee is soaked 
in molasses and is then given to the cattle as a 
very valuable food : thus a large price for a use- 
ful fodder can be easily secured from the wastages 
of the factory. The attempt made at the Manjri 
farm near Poona to utilise the molasses in this 
way bids fair to become a good success, in utilising 
the nutrient elements in bagasse and molasses 
which were being wasted, and in bringing a good 
price. 

The niegasse is used generaUy as fuel in India : 
it can bt) worked up in the manufacture of paper 
idso, but it is found that it requires mixture with 
bamboo or some other fibrous plant to make good 
pJiper out of it. Moreover, it can be easily 
‘bled and used as a fuel directly, saving other ex- 
penses of fuel in evaporating or refining: therefore, 
^fless any cheaper fuel is available, the bagasse 
Cinnot be spared for paper manufacture, for 
'viiich there are few chances of success as long 

the required chemicals are not manufactured 


cheaply in India. The ash of the megasse, con- 
tains a fairly good quantity of potash and other 
mineral salts, whiidi can be separated and sold in 
tho crude or the purified form to the soap manu- 
facturer, etc. It is used as a manure at present 
but it can be more profitably utilised for separat- 
ing the mineral salts present in it. Perhaps, the 
compounds so prepared may not stand the com- 
petition of imported chemicals, but will surely 
command a good market for immediate consump- 
tion in making crude soap, in clarifying cane 
juice, etc., etc. 

It has been pointed out that the preparation of 
gul from cane is very injurious to the industry : 
but as long as the present conditions prevail, gul 
will have to be made for direct consumption, if 
not for refining. 8 o, all sugar factories must pre- 
pare gal also : and as the season for working cane 
does not exceed 100 days in a year, to get work 
for the remaining part of the year, the gul or 
the raw sugar is to be made and stocked. This 
raw .<ugar can be refined after the cane season is 
over : so, for the present, it is necessary that the 
factories must have two plants, one for making 
gul during the season, and the other for preparing 
raw sugar and refining it after the season. It 
was shown that the price of gul should go down 
if siigar manufacture is to succeed : this could 
be done by extensive cultivation ; but it may be 
helped by the factories making cheap and good 
gul^ using all the modern improvements, and 
selling it at a low price, which will soon bring 
down tlie market price also. If the price of gul 
is once lowered, its preparation will be abandoned 
by the farmers, who will be forced to send the 
cane to the central factory (for the conveyance of 
which a net work of light truck railway can be 
laid out); and then the manufacture of sugar 
directly from the juice may be followed with 
much facility. 

To sum up, the Sugar Industry of India has 
been a historical fact in the past, and though 
threatened in the present, is not impossible to be 
revived in the near future. But there are various 
difiicullies; the relative prices of gul and sugar 
are not very favourable for sugar manufacturer, 
unless he is a clever hand at finarces and quick 
enough to take advantage of change in tho prices: 
the methods of cane-growing are very backward, 
60 also the methods of sugar refining are very 
wasteful and needs to be considerably improved, so 
as to yield a maximum yield of sugar and to utilise 
to the utmost all the waste products. The future 
of the Indian Sugar Industry does not depend oa 
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the farmers or the capitalists, but will be worked 
out only by a sincere co-peration between the 
expert agriculturists to take esre of the quality 
and the quantity of the crop, the Chemist and 
the Engineer to • help the most economical 
management of the Technical processes involved 
and the able financier tc take advantage 
of the rise and fall in prices of raw and refined 
sugar. And the failure of the recent sugar 
factories can be best attributed in a nut shell to 
the absence of this co-operation. If this co-opera- 
tion is secured, the wastages in sugar manufacture 
amounting to 30 or 40 per cent, will be saved, 
and by the use of modern methods and machin- 
ery, with extensive and intensive cultivation, 
the Sugar Industry of India will be put on a 
sound basis, and will surely be able to keep at 
bay the rapid inflow of foreign sugar. 



The Co-operative Societies Biii. 

BY 

A CO-OPERATOH. 

HEN, during the last stages of the dis- 
cussion of the Co- operative Credit 
Societies Act, in March 1904, several 
non-olficial Hon’blo Members had spoken 
heartily supporting the legislation. Lord Curzon 
expressed pleasure at the unanimity of sentiment 
and in contemplation that in tliis paeasure, the 
lion laid with the lamb. Subsequent events 
have shown that, among his Lordship’s twelve 
famous labours, not one has proved to be of 
such lasting good to the people of India and 
capable of such infinite possibilities as the Co- 
operative Societies Act. It is due to his pres- 
cience to say that this beneficent piece of legis- 
lation was framed so as to allow of the intro- 
duction of various ‘ types At the same time, 
certain important features, such as the encour- 
agement of unlimited liability in the case of 
purely rural credit societies and the absence of 
any summary procedure for the recovery of 
debts, were recognised in the measuie, the 
wisdom of which has been amply borne out by 
the most successful manner in which the societies 
have worked during the last seven years. 

One can be pretty sure that the same warm 
reception will be vouchsafed for the new Co- 
oporative Societies Bill, which was introduced 
QO March 1, in the Imperial Legislative Council, 


by the Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle. Before giving a 
r4suin4 of the principal changes contemplated 
in the new Bill and of the necessity that has 
arisen to modify the present Act, it is necessary 
that the past work in the field of co-operation 
in India should be briefly reviewed. We have 
now in India very nearly 3,500 co-operative 
societies, with a membership of about 2,30,000 
and a working capital of 103 lakhs, of which 
the State has contributed only about one-fifteenth. 
The Hon’ble Mr. E. Maclagan has calculated 
that the movement embraces within its fold 
about one million people. This astonishing pro- 
gress was unexpected, especially by those who 
had not fully realised the significance of organi- 
sations, mainly co-operative in nature, which had 
existed in Inrlia for a long time and which had 
prepaied a favourable atmosphere for the deve- 
lopment of the movement. For instance, we 
find the Committee appointed in 1901, with 
Sir E. Law as President, to consider the ques- 
tion of the establishment of agricultural banks 
in India, reported in most cautious language 
about the future prospects of the movement. 
“ Any opinion ”, they wrote, “ as to the ulti- 
mate success 01 ’ failure of the co-operative system 
in India as a means of encouraging thrift and 
alleviating the burden of agricultural debt 
can be little more than a matter of conjecture. 
Lengthened experience alone can show whether 
the natives of India arc prepared to follow the 
example of their Western brethren in their ap- 
prociaticn of the advantages of co-operation.’ 
The principle of unlimited liability and the 
absence of summary procedure for recovery of 
debts due to societies seemed to some of our 
countrymen, at the time of the passing of the 
Act, as defects which detracted from the excel- 
lence of the measure. But the success of the 
movement has demonstrated tbat the ryots arc 
able to appreciate the value of the essentially 
co-operative nature of the principle of unlimited 
liability, and so far, the repayment of loans has, 
on the whole, been remarkably regular, as is 
seen from the very few cases in which societies 
have had to resort to courts of law. “ 01 
countries in the old world and the new, sm}S 
Wolff in the latest edition of his splendid work 
on ‘ People’s Banks,’ “ there seems none so 
specially marked out for the practice of co- 
operative credit as our great Asiatic dependency 
of India.” And the development of the xmovo- 
ment here has made him declare : “ Certainly to 
India co-operative credit promises to be a boon. 
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The work that hae so far been done ie, how- 
ever, a mere flea-bite when the problem oF 
Indian agricultural indebted ne-ss is taken into 
consideration. The one million people whom 
the movement has touched form only a most 
insignificant frnction of over 230 millions 
directly dependent on agriculture of whom the 
greater portion stand in need of cheap money. 
Again, the amount of agricultural indebte»lness 
is enormous and the relief so far afforded by 
the co-operative societies is nothing when com- 
pared to it. It is said, for instance, that the 
estimated debt in the Punjab is from 25 to 30 
millions sterling. The total amount for all India 
is many times this amount. The fringe of the 
problem has not yet been touched, and several years 
must elapse before even this is done. It has 
also to be remembered that, unless other condi- 
tions such as mass educ.ation, and a dimi- 
nution in the State’s demand from the ryot, 
considerably improve, co-operative credit by itself 
cannot satisfactorily solve the problem. Still, 
the movement has shown to possess vast poten- 
tialities and it is certainly pleasing to bo told 
as an example of what these co-operative 
societies could do even now, that, in the 
Punjab 121 to 15 million sterling of agricultural 
debt will be liquidated within a few years. 

The movement was barely five years old when 
its phenomenal success brought into prominence 
certain new problems for the solution of which 
no provision had been made in the Act of 1004, 
though the latter was intended to be very elastic 
and to give the utmost latitude to Local Govern- 
ments in the matter of encouraging various types to 
be experimented upon, by permitting, for instance, 
the registration of societies started for purposes 
other than afibrding credit. The large increase in 
the number of societies and the considerable 
development of their transactions have given rise 
to important questions of finance and supervision 
which were not considered as of immediate 
iniportanco in 1004. The Oonferenco of Regis- 
trars of Co-operative Credit Societies which met 
at Simla in October 1908, had suggested con- 
Hiderable modifications in the Act, and the Con- 
ference of the next year drafted a new Bill 
embodying several important changes. This Bill 
went through the usual course of re- drafting by 
the Government of India and reference to Local 
f^overnments after which it was again modified 
in the light of suggestions and introduced in the 
mperial Legislative Council this year. It may 
® stated at once that this Rill is essentially 


the Registrars' Bill in so far as the principal modifi- 
cations embodied in it are concerned, though the 
form in which it has been clothed may be diflferent. 
It is H pleasure to acknowledge the essential 
soundness of tlie Bill the more important provisions 
of which are beyond criticism. 

The first cimsiderable change is the deletion of 
the word ^ ere Jit ’ from the title of the measure 
NO ns to make it clear that societies establishod for 
purposes other than credit carried on according 
to co-operative principles ought legitimately to 
come under the Act. The Act of 1904, chiefly 
dealt v’ith ‘credit’ ; but it has now been recog- 
nised— and this is a very important matter — that 
the formation of co-operative distributive and 
productive societies which had till now to be 
registered vvitli the sanction of Local Governments, 
should be encouraged. This has been adopted in 
Section 4 of the Bill which lays down that “a 
society which has as its object the encouragement 
and development of the economic interests of its 
members by means of operations in common, may 
be registered under this Act.” There is a very 
wide field for the development of the movement 
in India, especially in the distributive side. One’s 
enthusiasm is roused as one reads of the remarkable 
success of this side of the movement in Europe, 
especially in England. Tim latest reports tell us 
that there are nearly 1800 distributive societies 
in England with an associated capital of £50 
millions sterling, doing business to the extent of 
.£110 millions sterling every year, deriving a pro- 
fit of .£12 millions yearly and operating with 
wholesale co-operative societies which possess a 
capital of .£3 million.^, doing wholesale transactions 
of over £25 millions sterling annually. In an 
agricultural country like India, there may not be, 
at any rate at present, much scope for ‘stores’ 
in all villages. But it is undeniable that in towns 
which roughly number 1,500 in the whole of 
India there is the greatest guarantee of the success 
of distributive societies, with their strictly cash 
transactions. So far, however, such societies have 
been formed only in Madras and Mysore and 
there are only about two dozen societies in the 
whole of India. The success of the Triplicane 
Co-operative Society, which was started in 1904, 
and which hps been described ns “ the premier 
Co-operative Stores in India,” should afford 
a striking example of what a combination of 
consumers could do. This Society has now 1,539 
members, a paid-up capital of nearly Rs. 15,000, 
a reserve fund of over Rs. 10,500, and a common 
gemd fund, intended for such common purposes 
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as the general body of members may decide, 
amounting to nearly Rs. 9,000. It has nine 
branches distributed over different parts of this 
city of distances and sold articles to its members 
last year (1910) to the extent cf nearly Rs. 4| 
lakhs. It is discouraging, however, to learn 
that productive societies have not shown to be 
successful. The Conjeevanun Weavers’ Union is 
slowly making lieadw.iy and the only other 
considerable co-operative productive society in 
India, the Benares Silk- Weavers’ Association, 
is sinking. The only way to help these indus- 
trial classes is, as ono Registrar has pointed out, 
by W'ay of affording cheap money. 

The second importanh modification, which has 
been agitated for from the beginning, is the 
classification of co-operative societies into those 
whose liability is limited or unlimited as the 
case may be — the only scientific division that is 
possible. The distinction made in the Act of 
1904 between ‘ rin sl ' and * urban ’ societies was 
criticised at the time as being both artificial and 
faulty. The provision that in every ‘ rural ’ 
society four fifths of the members at least should 
be agriculturists and in every * urban ’ society 
four-fiths should be non-agriculturists has been 
found to give room fov'.disputes and to hamper the 
starting of societies. Originally it was borrowed, 
as Mr. Wolffrt says, from the practice followed in 
one little district of France where it has not been 
successful. In the new Bill this unscientific 
distinction has been done away with. 

The third most important change^ proposed 
as a result of the multiplication of societies, is 
the enabling of co-operative societies to be 
members of other co-operative societies, allowing 
of the formation of unions of societies for the 
purpose of financing and controlling the nfiiliated 
societies. These unions have already been started, 
chiefly in Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Madras, hut largely in Bengal 
where there are now four. It seems necessary, 
in view of the importance of the subject, to give 
an outline of these unions. The Bengal scheme 
is thus described, and this is being followed in 
other parts of India : — 

The sound societies of a particular neighbourhood 
combine to form a union, the aims of which are four 
(1) To develop co-operative societies within its area ; 
(2) to carry on a banking business with such societies, 
particularly with the object of balancing excess and 
dificiency of funds ; (3) to control its affiliated societies 
by careful and regular inspection ; and (4) to settle all 
matters of joint importance and to further the interests 
of Its members in every way. The union has a share 
batik, and only affiliated societies can be shareholders, 


Of the future prospects of these unions, the 
Registrar of Oo-operative Credit Societies in 
Bengal says in his latest report : “ If co-opera- 

tion is to be an economic force in India as it 
is in Europe, and if it is tu be developed from 
a quRsi-ofticial into a national movement, our 
societies must organise themselves in such a way 
as to be able to stund alone and be independent 
of Government help. . . .The experience of these 
two years’ woiking has shown that although 
here and there the scheme requires adjustment 
of details, it is on the whole suited to Indian 
conditions.” 

The above are tiie piincipal cbange.s tbfit are 
proposed tobecnriied out in tlie now Bill; but 
this opportunitv’ has been ;i vailed of to have a fi'W 
other modifications made whiidi are worthy of 
mention. Clause 29 of the new Bill empowers 
societies to set apart, after one-fourth of the pro- 
fits in any year are carried to the reserve fund, 
an amount nob exceeding ten per cent, of the 
balance to any charitable purpose, as defined in 
Section 2 of the (Jharitable Endowments Act of 
1890. Clearing of brambles and other growth in 
village communal site.«, the digging of wells,* the 
establishment of elementary schools, improve- 
ment of village .sanitation and scores of other 
useful purposes may bo mentioned as coming with- 
in this definition. We are told how the Shah pur 
Society in the Benares distwet supported eight 
village paupers during the famine and carried out 
certain agricultural experiments. A society in the 
Coimbatore district has passed a V )3 e-law that a 
certain percentage of the profits should be set 
apart for tho spread of primary education and 
sanitation. It has already started a primary 
school in which, with the aid of the State grant, 
it proposes to give education free to the pupils. 

Certain other minor alterations have been em- 
bodied in the Bill. Tire ternr of lien on agricul- 
tural products is proposed to he extended from 
12 months to 18 months and a lien is to be per- 
mitted on manufactured articles fronr raw mate- 
rials supplied by, or with the help of, a register ed 
8o<uety. Clause 31, permitting a creditor of a 
registered .society to inspect the accounts of the 
society is new. 

There are, however*, a few points in the new 
Bill which need exanri nation. The provision in 
the Act of 1904, which laid down that no charge 
should be made for audit of societies has been 
omitted. It is believed that the withholding of 
this privilege will check the progress of societies, 

this stage of the development of the movement. 
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No doubt, A8 unions are formed in large numbera 
and the sociebiee have laid by a decent reserve 
fund, the latter may be asked to bear the cost of 
audit. But that stage has not been reached any- 
where in India. The total reserve fund of all 
societies in India at the end of June 1909, was a 
little less than 2 laklia of rupees and the slow 
growth of the reserve has been a source of some 
anxiety. In Madras, it is only about half a lakh. 
The reason why it has not been possible to build 
up the reserve fund as fast as may be desired has 
been clearly pointed out by Dowan Bahadur 
R. Ramachandra Rao in his latest report of the 
working the co-operative societies in the Madras 
Presidency. “ Most Societies/' he says, “ borrow 
at 7\ per cent, and lend at 9;| per cent,; the mar- 
gin of profit is onl} Ij’J per cent, which is only 
one-fifth of the gioss interest earned. Out of 
the gross interest earned, the necessary expenses 
of management have to bo met, the items being 
chiefly cost of account books and stationery and 
heavy postal and remittance charges.” Such 
being the case, compelling the societies to pay for 
their audit at this .stage would offer an effective 
check on their progress. When it is remembered 
that the cost to Government in Madras is only 
0 611 per cent, of the total transactions of the 
year, and that free audit is most essential for some 
years at least, the unwisdom of deleting the 
provision for free audit from the new Bill will 
become apparent. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Government of India would postpone this 
matter to some futuie time and not burden the 
societies with the cost of audit at present. 

One other matter may be mentioned in this 
connection. The new Bill does not provide for 
the registration of Nidhis in the Madras Presi- 
dency — a provision which was recommended to be 
adopted by the Registrars’ Oonference in 1909. 
There are about 190 of these institutions at present 
in the Madras Presidency with a paid-up capital 
of over 150 lakhs. They are, in spite of certain 
serious defects, mainly co-operative in character 
and promote thrift and lend only to members. 
Though not suitable for agriculturists, they have 
proved to be of immense good to artisans of 
small means in towns and to the middle classes. 

is eminently desirable that such of these Nidhis 
fis want to reform themselves and desire to come 
within the Co-operative Societies Acij, should be 
encouraged to* do so. 

Gn the whole, the new Bill is entirely benefi- 
eent in its character and forms a welcome advance 
over the old Act. 
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kconomtc war in the country of champagne. 

HE most striking event during the month 
was the enormou.s loss sustained in the 
Champagne province of France by' her vine- 
growers and wine-sellers. It was the direct 
result of the economic war which commenced 
in consequence of the legislation recently passed 
in the French Chamber, ft had its genesis in 
the loud grievance of the vine-growers in Marne 
on the dumping of foreign wines in the district 
which keenly competed with the indigenous vin- 
tage. So protective legislation, dear to the heart 
of the average Fronchmtm, had to be introduced ; 
but the Chamber seemed to have taken no 
cognisance of the feeling of resentment aroused 
by its action among the fiery men of Aube— a 
district which was exeduded from the protective 
legislation. J t has been alleged by those in the 
trade that that district was left out of the opera- 
tion of the protective law for the good reason 
that it was not so materially affected as the 
adjoining arrondissement. Anyhow Aube consi- 
dered itself aggrieved and in its resentment began 
a series of devastation of vineries and wines 
with the net result that an enormous economic 
km has been inflicted on growers and merchants 
alike amounting to many million francs, apart 
from the temporary cessation of the industry and 
the consequent unemployment of thousands of 
the fieldworkers. French temper seems to have 
been sorely tried. And the attempt by the 
Government to put down the bloody economic 
struggle by the military has vastly added fuel to 
the fire. The fiercest resistance known of an 
organised strike, cleverly manceuvred and suc- 
cessfully engineered, was offered. Barricades were 
raised, the gendarmerie roughly handled and 
maltreated, while the military themselves did not 
escape the wrath of the strikers. They too were 
badly routed in the first instance till reinforce- 
ments in battalions and squadrons eventually 
arrived and quelled this riotous economic war. 
It was every way most suicidal. Utterly blind to 
the fact that they were completely impoverishing 
themselves and crippling the industry and the 
trade for at least five years, they went recklessly 
devastating and destroying everything that 
they can lay their hands on. In India^ we have 
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known of lawless looting of grain shops and 
bloody-rioting during a sevure famine. But it 
was in a way excusable — this rebellion of the 
belly. Such a reckless, bloody, and criminal 
economic waste however, as that committed by 
the fiery spirits of Aube is somewhat unprece- 
dented in recent continental annals. No doubt 
quietude has been restored and the delinquents 
have been brought to book. Also the work of 
recuperation will commence, though, unlike other 
industries, restoration of vine-growing and the 
making of the final products is not. so easy. 
Much depends on the season and much more 
upon the wasted fields. But the troubles would 
seem to point the moral, that in these days 
orderly and peaceful governments have to be 
vigilant to protect life and property generally 
againet the sudden ebullition of an infiiiiated 
mobocracy, chafing, fretting and foaming at the 
mouth and otherwise incensed with a spirit of reta- 
liation to wreak its own vengeance for imaginary 
or real grievances. Another lesson to be learnt 
ig that even when economic injustice is sought to 
be adjusted and redressed, interested class legis- 
lation is most dangerous. The consequences of 
such a legislation have to be carefully calculated 
and weighed beforehand. Thirdly, that economic 
wars are likely to be more bloody and furious 
in the future and in a way more costly than 
an ordinary arbitrament to arms. The loss in- 
flicted by an ordinary war is nothing compared 
to that inflicted in a few hours by economic 
strikes. Fourthly, there is the baneful influence 
on the course of ordinary business, let alone 
special trades and industries. It must be rue- 
fully acknowledged that organised strikes in the 
future are likely to be greater precursors of 
misfortunes than an occasional war. The war 
of international tariflfs is one thing but the 
economic civil war waged by a disaffected or ag- 
grieved class of workers is infinitely more 
portentous and dreadful in its ultimate conse- 
quences. Great nations engaged in peaceful in- 
dustries will have in the future to count more 
and more with strikes, leading to enormous 
national di8a.sters, than hitherto. Let them 
conjure the potentialities of such contingencies 
as they choose. There can be no two opinions 
that the twentieth century is bound to take 
serious cognisance of economic disturbances of 
which the vine- workers of Aube have given us 
such a disagreeable foretaste. The social fabric 
will have to be searchingly examined and the 
unstable or obsolete parts immediately replaced 


by new ones, in every way fitted to the new order 
and conditions of things. Otherwise this economic 
evolution now going on is certain to land the 
civilised world into a new revolution the final 
consequences of which none can foresee. It ig, 
indeed, a tough problem, tougher than that of a 
double standard or trible standard navy. Let 
us hope modern statesmen 'will be found equal 
to avert the threatened revolution and direct 
the resentful industrial energy into peaceful 
channels and safe havens of rest. 

RLOATBD NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 

The parable of bloated armaments is still the 
vexations problem of the Great Powers. Apart 
from Germany and England, France, Russia, 
Italy, Spain and Austria are serion.sly engaged 
either in strengthening their existing navy or 
rebuilding it anew. In hVance, the return of 
Mon. Delcasse in the Government, with the 
Marine portfolio, ha.s been the signal of a pro- 
nounced policy of the greatest activity in this 
direction. In Russia, too, the Duma has been 
insistent on a strong naval programme, but with 
this essential proviso that the thorough overhaul 
of the rotten Admiralty shall be the preliminary 
to all fresh rebuilding of the navy. That is, 
indeed, a wise and patriotic resolution of the 
Russian representative assembly. But the retro- 
grade Council of the Empire endeavoured to 
obstruct this resolution. However, after many 
a subterfuge Mr. Sbolypin has been able to 
drive his team to silence and carry his point, 
with the assurance to the Duma to respect its 
patriotic wishes for a radical lustration of the 
corrupt naval departments. That was the last 
act of the great Prime Minister who had held 
tight the reigns of Government for well-r.igh 
five years with all the statesmanship of a Machia- 
velli and all the art of the conservative demo- 
crat. His fall was not unwelcome to the party 
of progress but he still is in favour with his 
master. Constitutional raj in Russia is still 
a sham and delusion, though it is somewhat 
gratifying to note that the Duma, in spite of 
the hectoring to which it is subjected by the 
reactionary in power and authority, is steadily 
progressing with the main object of moulding 
the future destinies of Russia toward a less 


lutocratic and imperious Government. 

Turkey, too, is rebuilding her navy and has 
just placed an order for two Dreadnoughts with 
k well-known British firm. 

As to Germany, the redoubtable Chancel Icj 
las proclaimed u/rhi st orbi that th© country will 
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not cease addiiig powerful battleships after 
battleships till some ten years hence she will 
hold her own against the world. No doubt 
Germany will be true to her boast. All the 
same there may be many an event during the 
interval to minimise the value of that boast. In 
our QgOf empires are so susceptible to unpre- 
dicted and unsuspected gales and storms that, 
he would be a bold prophet who could foresee 
events for more than twelve months. Mean- 
while the inventors or rather destructors have 
announced with the greatest glee that the 
British navy is to have the honour of mounting 
a 15-iDch gun. This will beat “ all record.” 
But it is superfluous to say that in these days 
of high pressure scientifle activity in the des- 
tructive line, the record of to-day becomes the 
commonplace of to-morrow. Science heaps her 
miracles after miracles on nations with such 
electiic rapidity that the ordinary world stands 
aghast and quite dazed, ft is to be devoutly 
hoped that this very feverish activity to surpass 
one’s neighbour in the art of destruction with the 
greatest volume of energy in the shortest possi- 
ble time may be the glad harbinger of a really 
pacifle era. The reaction is bound to come. It 
seems to be already casting its shadow. The 
moment it becomes a reality we may see the end 
of all this activity in the destructive line. It 
never can bode any good to Humanity. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view or general survey of 
European politics during the month we may begin 
by observing that the battle of the Veto Bill 
seems now to recede slowly into shade. The 
reforming Loi ds have certainly not increased their 
reputation for any specific constitutional raoiiger- 
ing. Indeed, they are climbing down. The first 
clause of Bill in the House has just passed and it 
may be taken for granted that the rest of the few 
provisions will soon be accepted after the usual 
show of plausible opposition accompanied by the 
customary sophistical artillery of the astute leader 
on the other side. The people of England seem 
now to be tired of the hereditary pters and 
Would like to see them go back to the back- 
woods from which most of them lately emerged. 
They are more absorbed in the coming Coro- 
nation ceremony which is to surpass the one 
of Edward the Peace-maker. Meanwhile, progress 
is being made with the Declaration of London 
while Mr. Lloyd George has announced 
^nother scheme of insurance for the aged 
based on more rationalist and economic prin- 


ciples, He is a fortunate Chancellor seeing 
that the revenue for the official year which 
ended on 31st March last closed well-nigh with 
200 million sterling of which 48 millions more 
were contributed by the Income-tax. Yiscount 
Morley still holds the acting seat of Secretary 
of State which no doubt in the present condi- 
tion of India is lucky. 

The President of the French Republic, 
has been voyaging in the Mediterranean 
in state, with Tunis as his objective. He 
has just landed there and declared that the Re- 
public wishes for peace. Affairs in Morocco are 
still at sixes and sevens. It is evident that this 
naval cruising is mesnt as an object-lesson to 
the continentals as to tho strength of the French 
navy in the waters of the Mediterranean. In 
other respects France is quiet, barring the eco- 
nomical struggle in Champagne to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

Italy has just celebrated her jubilee of in- 
dependence and is receiving the congratulations 
of all her friendly powers which are most grati- 
fying. 

In Spain, the Ministry had to resign owing 
to the acrid dissensions touching the Ferrer 
incident, but Seignior Canajelas is now actively 
engaged in reconstructing the Cabinet. Cabinet- 
making in Spain and Portugal is a kind of 
Sisyphean labour. Ministries come and go with 
periodic precision which shows how unstable is 
the foundation of these Governments. Portugal 
has shewn no signs of anything like a healthy 
reform. Only a republican Amurath has succeeded 
a monarchical one, otherwise affairs there, are 
just as bad as they were before coup d^Hat, 

Turkey is greatly embarVassed by tlie Albanian 
revolt on one side and the Yemenone on the 
other. To add to her difficulties there was 
anti-Greek boycott in Smyrna. When the 
Frankensterins which are now exhausting all the 
available financial resources of the Ottoman 
will subside giving some whit of ease to him and 
a pause to direct his activities in more pacific 
directions, it is impossible to say, The Albanians 
are being brought to book somehow, but the 
Bedouins of Arabia Petria, who never have been 
subdued, are the greatest enemies of Turkey. 
Here and there the revolt is being quelled. But 
while it is quelled in one place, it bursts out 
like a conflagration in another. Turkey will 
have to change her policy altogether if she is 
ever to find peace and go on with her true 
economic evolution. Consummate statesmanship is 
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needed to pacify the country. Perhaps, the best 
thing she can do is to take counsel of the 
British whose experience of subduing nomadic 
tribes on the Afghan borders and in Baluchistan 
will prove of valuable service. Meanwhile, 
heroic attempts are being made to place the 
finances on a stable basis. It is, however, a Sisy- 
pliian labour so Ipng as the resources are drained 
away in distant and most fruitful military ex- 
peditions. The reconstrucbicp of the navy is 
another big slice of the national revenue. The 
position of Turkey, situated as she is, demands no 
doubt a reasonably strong Army and Navy. And 
BO long as that is being done, it is doubtful if 
she can spare any monies for overhauling the 
purely civil administration. 'J'he glamour of the 
bloodless resolution has completely vanished and 
the Committee of Union and Progress finds itself 
hopelessly muddled and unable to make any head. 
All the bright promises of the earlier days of 
reform have faded a>vay and to-day the Turkey 
of Abdul Hamid’s brother is no better or worse 
than the Turkey of Abdul Hamid himself. It is, 
indeed, a dismal situation and the best friends of 
Turkey and her most active sympathisers despair 
to see any immediate improvement in the near 
future. 


THE IHDUN GUILD OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

BY MR. A. R. PANIKER, M. A.,*M. Sc. 


{Honorary Henaal Sccrelary,) 


There was a time when the people of India 
could well fl fiord to drown their thoughts in 
ulbramutidaiie speculations of a nebulous nature 
which could not directly influence the material 
well-being of the Society. You will agree with me 
that the march of events in this modern age points 
to the fact that unless we try to develop other 
equally important and indispensable branches of 
human acfivity, the moral and material well-being 
of the nation cannot show a clear and profitable 
Balance Sheet. The need for a more extensive 
popularisation of i^cientific knowledge has long 
been feU, not only to secure a methodical develop- 
ment of our indigenous industries but to bridge 
over the gulf of ignorance and superstition which 
separates the poor and uneducated classes amongst 
the Indian population from the happiness 


and comforts of better sanitary conditions. 
The wave started a few years ago when both 
the State and other Voluntary Associations 
became keenly alive to the importance of 
such problems, and the migration of young 
men to foreign countries with the special 
object of undergoing efficient scientific training 
has since been continually on the increase. The 
magnitude of the responsibility which rests on the 
shoulders of such young men has, 1 am afraid, 
not been fully realised by the parties concerned. 
Having btcn myself, for the past three years, a 
student of technology, 1 have had sufiicient oppor- 
tunity to exchange thoughts with a large number 
of D»y colleagues and any observation I make in this 
connection, though apparently commonplace, has 
to say the least been tested through a sufficient 
period of investigation and found correct. 

A student of Applied Science is not necessarily 
a commercial man in the strict sense of the term 
and his critics .seem to ignore tlie fact that his full 
time las to be devoted towards specialising in the 
particular branch with which he is connected. If, 
on his return, he is called upon to discharge duties 
of which ho has no special experience and proves 
not quite to the standard he is erroneously expect- 
ed to possess, it is uncharitable to put him down 
as an incapable man. Try him with tools he is 
familiar with and construct any machinery with 
parts that tit harmoniously into each other and 
then test the wearing properties of each separately. 

Our position is unique in many ways. In seveial 
branches of Pure and Applied Science where 
practical experience is essential to success in any 
prospective concern, facilities for gaining the 
requisite preliminary experience are few and far 
between. The gates of factories are closed 
against us and in several ca.ses progress is also 
hampered through lack of ways and means. In 
spite of the limited opportunities and scanty 
means, there are an innumerable number of 
young men, desirous of picking up knowledge in 
an absurdly short period, trying to swell the 
ranks of industrial men in India so much so that 
a reaction has set in an unfortunate detriment to 
the cause of Indian industrial development. 
Capitalists have already begun to lose their faith 
in students returing from foreign countries and 
at present existing openings are insufficient to 
decrease the number of the unemployed. It is 
against all administrative principles to imagine 
that ihfe State should come to the rescue. The 
matter is one which should receive the considers 
tion of the Capitalist classes^ 
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ft was only recently that we began to match 
the forces working against us, and to solve the 
multifaced problems that stare us in the face we 
decided to band ourselves together fur mutual 
help and co-operation. Such and other equally 
significant causes of vital importance to the 
stability and consolidation of the cause of Science 
in India gave birth to the existence of which 
your readers are no doubt aware of. 

I could no doubt give several reasons why such 
a widespread of national organization amongst 
men and students of Scienc^ in India is a great 
necessity, but at present I need not go into them 
and prolong this letter more than necessary. In 
my capacity as its General Secretary, 1 shall 
be pleased at any time to try and satisfy 
our critics if they will only he pleased to write to 
me on such topics. It is unnecessary for me to 
state that the citizens are very grateful to the 
Government and other Voluntary Associations 
who have addressed themselves to the scientific 
and industrial advancement of our country but 
such attempts are by no means sufticient to face 
the problems connected with our work. Our 
objects though not in the slightest degree in- 
compatible with the aims of existing institutions 
are sufficiently distinct to justify our separate 
existence. The interest of special branches of 
Pure and Applied Science may now be fostered by 
existing Associations but it is quite plain to any 
one who is conversant with our conditions, that 
no serious attempt has been made by Indian men 
of Science to combine together with a view to 
disseminate scientific knowledge and eventually 
create an Indian Scientific World, worthy of our 
past traditions. To bring home to the minds of 
your readers that this Association is not a vision- 
ary and pretentious body aiming at any chimerical 
project, 1 can otter no better authority than our 
Geneial President, ProF. Arthur Smithells, 
F.R.S., who being intimately in touch with the 
work of this Association from the d:<y of its birth 
is in a better position to judge us than any one 
else. 1 quote the following from his inaugural 
Address delivered at Leeds on the 18th December, 

im 

The speoiil objectu of your Guild are best perceived 
when we consider its origin. It is the outcome of a new 
and very remarkable migration which has carried away 
a lar^e body of young Indians to study Science and 
Applied Science with the special purpose of using 
it for industrial pursuits in their own country, 
it is only during the last tliree or four years that 
Indians have oome to this country in any number to 
Ktudy these subjects. You are in a senso pioneers, and 
tt you desired to associate yourselves whilst here merely 


because you have the bond of a common interest in 
Science, that alone would bo natural and reasonable. But 
you go much further than that : you believe that there is a 
groat need in your country for a wide dissemination of 
scientific ideas, that there is room for a scientific pro- 
paganda among the educated inhabitants. You believe 
that this dissemination of scientific idens will be the 
groundwork for the establishment of successful indus- 
tries and for raising the standards of health. You think 
that whilst the State is promoting education and organis- 
ing scientific Hesoarchin the way it thinks best and the 
way it finds feasible, and whilst individual Institutions aro 
taking up each its special task, there is still not only 
opportunity but an urgent need that a national move- 
ment should endeavour to raise a national sentiment in 
favour of Kcientific progress, so that scientific enterprise 
both in the more detached form of research and in the 
material form of manufacturing industry should not seem 
to be merely an exotic planted in your midst by a benevol- 
ent authority. You want your fellow countrymen to see 
the good in it all, to go out to meet it with intelligent 
appreciation, to initiate and not merely to receive. 

This scorns to me to be a most intelligible basis on 
which to promote an Association essentially different 
from any which so far as 1 have been able to learn, exists 
in your country. It offers an inexhaustible field of work, 
and a great opportunity. 

You will understand that I have felt it wise to fortify 
myself with some opinions as to the need of such an 
Association from those who are outside your ranks, 
and who cannot be charged either with the rashness of 
inexperience or the blind enthusiasm of youth. These 
opinions leave me in no doubt as to the place that exists 
for such a movement as you desire to promote. The 
only preliminary ((uestion that remains is whether you 
are strong enough to give the impulse. I hasten to 
say that I am satisfied this question may be answered 
in the affirmative, I believed that a band of enthusiastic 
students animated by an idea embodying the welfare 
of their native land, forms about as effective an instru- 
ment as anyone could wish to see, and 1, for one, could 
desire no better missionaries of a good cause. Not hav- 
ing a shadow of a doubt as to the beneficence of your 
purpose, 1 do not care how ardent may be your belief 
in your powers, or how unrcalisablo may be the consum- 
mation of your aims witnin the time you may think 
biilficicnt. At the same time, itj is, no doubt, wise and 
necessary that you should not be cturried by the 
impetuosity of a generous enthusiasm into the appear- 
ance of attempting a quixotic enterprise. You must 
avoid both the appearance and the reality— you, a small 
body of men in early life, assembled in a distant country — 
of making final schemes for a population of 300 million 
people. You must address yourself to the questions 
which aro within your own right and oompetonce, and 
having done a little well, you will have qualified your- 
self for more ambitious efforts in the future. You will 
not forget that in your own country there aro your 
elders in wisdom and experience, as zealous for the 
objects you cherish as any of yourselves can be, and 
it is with them that you must hope to act in giving 
effect to your ultimate and greatest aims, Eto not 
suppose that I under-rato, on the one hand, your 
modesty, or, on the other, your power. I know that you 
are conscious of your limitations, and as to your power, 
1 know that you ardent young men who have travelled 
so many thousand miles to study Science, are the most 
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likely of all men when you return, to send Science speed- 
ing through the vast distances of your own country.” 

On behalf of the Guild whose Headquarters we 
are now endeavouring hard to establish in India, 
I appeal to every educated citizen who has the 
material prosperity of his country at heart, to 
give us what financial assistance he can for the 
speedy realisation of the following objects : — 

1. Publication of a Sciontiiic Journal. 

2. Endowment for Research facilities. 

3. Institution of suitable Prizes for Kssays and 
Original Papers referring to the special Public Health 
and Industrial Problems of India. 

* 4. Publication of easy Science Primers and other 
Teohnioal Books in the principal vernaculars of the 
country to aid the education of tlio masses and the 
amelioration of their sanitary condition. 

5, Establishment of a permanent Hoad Office in India 
with an efficient paid staff. 

6. Renoval of disabilities that exist in the path of 
Soientifio and Industrial students at home and abroad 
and to assist them wherever possible to gain knowledge 
and experience even by creating public interest, if 
necessary. 

Ill England and other foreign countries, the 
Guild has, during the short period of its 
existence, secured the goodwill and sympathy 
of many eminent men of Science. Its activi- 
ties are not only confined to the scientific 
field. Through force of circumstances Jndian 
students of Science are being (confronted with 
certain disabilities many of which are at present 
engaging the attention of our Committee. Although 
it may not be possible for us t(» remove ^them all 
at once we shall at least be able to create a public 
opinion which is bound to produce beneficial 
results. 

Further information regarding the Guild could 
be obtained from any of the following Indian 
Secretaries : — 

Bengal : Prof. R. N. Sen, M. A., M. Sc., 

Engineering College, Sibpur, Calcutta. 

Assam : Mr. M. K. Uay, B. Sc., 
c/o Babu Chandra Bli. Chakravarty, 

Goari, Krishnagar P. O. Bengal. 

Bombay : Mr. J. A. Alii, b.a., (Cantab). 

c/o Arairuddin Tyabji, Esq., Khetwadi, Bombay, 
Madras : Mr, S. P. Vlccajee. 
c/o Messrs. King, King & Co., Fort, Bombay. 

All donations should be forwarded to Prof. 
R. N. Sen, M. A., M. Sc., Engineering College, 
Sibpur, near Calcutta, but cheques must be crossed 
and made payable to Mr. K. A. K. Faniker, Hon. 
General Secretary, the Indian Guild of Science 
and Technology. I trust that my countrymen 
will give us sufficient encouragement and a hearty 
irasponse to our appeal. 
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[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 
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Reminiscenses and Letters ot Joseph 
and Arnold Toynt^ee,— Edited hy Gertrude 
Toynbee. (Henry J. Glaisler, London.) 

Joseph Toynbee and his son Arnold Toynbee 
are two interesting persons in the recent history 
of England, who are unfortunately not well- 
known in this counl^ry. The former was an 
eminent man of science whose researches into the 
field of medicine won him adei^uato recognition 
(1815-1866). It was his privilege to be acquaint- 
ed with a largo circle of distinguished men of his 
age. The latter who achieved extensive popu- 
larity as a scholar of Sociology and as a Reformer 
is commemorated in the Toynbee Halt, a charitable 
institution in London. Born in 1852, he died 
when he was only thirty-one years old as Tutor 
and Bursar of Balliol College, Oxford, leaving a 
large number of friends. It is only fitting that 
a member of their own family, Joseph Toynbee’s 
daughter, should have come forward with some 
reininihcences of these two distinguished men. A 
large number of their letters, throwing light on 
thoir chara(iter, are presented now for the first 
time and the author has also done well in pre- 
fixing a brief memoir to the correspondence. Apart 
from the subjects of the biography, the volume 
has an additional importance, in aifording valuable 
information about several writers and artists of 
the Victorian era. 



Hazeirs Annual: 1911. ,(llazell, Watson and 
Vimy, London.) 

llazell’s Annual is a record of men and move- 
ments of the time and that for the year 1011 
includes a biographical list of the members of the 
new House of Commons, details of the pollings, 
comparative tables showing the changes in repre- 
sentation, and summaries of the most important 
of the pronouncements made by party leaders in 
the course of the election. The origin and pro- 
gress of the constitutional crisis are outlined, the 
text of tho Parliament Bill is given, and there are 
articles on the Referendum, the Osborne Judg- 
ment, Home Rule, Woman Suflfiage. and several 
other important questions. The Sections dealing 
with the British Empire at home and abroad and 
with Foreign countries afford a bird’s-eye view of 
the world’s history in 1910. 
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Revelations of the Secret Service. By 

William Le Queux, (BelVa Colonial TAhramj.) 

Some of the evils associated with the usual de- 
tective novel have really undesirable efTects on the 
reader, but they are minimised in Mr. Le Queux’s 
novel, which does not deal with sordid stories of 
vice and crime but with the secrets of the diplo- 
matic service. The book begins with a touching 
love-story which lets as into a sympathetic in- 
sight of the narrator of the various adventures. 
Disappointed in love, and discovering the crime 
of his rival lover who kills his sweet Pierina, 
the Italian girl, he enters the Secret Service, the 
nameless Department of the British Government 
and engages himself in the work of unravelling 
the mysterious question connected with the Army, 
the Navy and Political Affairs, We see Hugh 
Morrice— that is his name — at work, with the 
cleverness of a Sherlock Holmes in all the capi- 
tals of Europe, Paris and Vienna or Berlin 
and Constantinople. It is now a fashionable 
Mon in the French capital : it is again a sombre 
crtsfle on the Bhosporus; it is now again a Hall of 
Audience in which are met the ambassadors and 
diplomats of all Europe — it is a lively and exciting 
account of a born ‘adventurer and cosmopolitan ' 
as Morrice calls himself. 

We do not, however, approve of the author’s 
constant indulgence in drawing lurid pictures 
of an imaginary bogey like the German invasion 
of England. His treatment of the German scare 
is too elaborate and too serious to pass without an 
amused condemnation. It is difficult to put up 
with incidents like the diplomat’s serious 
mission to frustrate a league that has been form- 
ed among Germany, the United States and 
France to crush the British Empire ! 

The stories, however, furnish excellent reading 
for the holidays. 


Aphorisms and Reflections. — From the works 
of Thomas Henry Huxley. (W(M8 and Co.y 
Londm.) 

This is a cheap edition of the R. P. A. Series. 
The Aphorisms and Reflections from Professor 
Huxley’s works are * picked oiR for their philoso- 
phy, some for their moral guidance, some for their 
^ientific exposition of natural facts, or for their 
insight into social questions; others for their 
charms of imagination or genial humour, and 
many — not the least — for their pure beauty of 
lucid English writing/ 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India.-— 

7 Vols. By K. Thurston, C.LE.^ Assisted hy 

K. RangachariyM . A, (Price Bs. 15-8-0. Govern- 
ment Press, Madras and also of G A. Natesan de Co.) 

European and Aiiieric.ui anihropologiRts ought 
to welcome Mr. Thurston's seven volumes on the 
*C.»8te8 and Tribes of Southern India.’ It is a record 
of not only good work done by Mr. Thurston and 
his assistant, but also a repository of queer, unique 
and altogether out of date institutions which 
elude the eyes of all but the anxious investigator. 
It is the first systematic attempt of a trained 
scientific observer, and as such ought to go a long 
way to satisfy even the most rigorous critic. It sums 
up the results of over twenty years’ study on Mr, 
Thurston’s part of the manners and customs of the 
many ca.stea and tribe.s inhshiting Southern India. 

Mr. Thurston in a lively, but none the less 
learned introduction sums up his views on t.ho 
thorny question of the r.'^cial origin of the pre- 
Aryan population of Southern India. The subject 
is too large to discuss here even in a meagre 
manner, but we may state briefly that he believe.s 
that tho Dnividians, represented by the cultured 
non-Brahuian classes are different racially from 
the hill and forest tribes, whom he connects with 
the Sakai of the Malaya Peninsula. He does 
not believe apparently in the theory of their 
origin as postulated at one time by Dr. 
Quatrefuges and recently resuscitated by Dr. A. H. 
Eeane, the well-known anthropologist. There 
is a gre.at deal of evidence collected by Mr. 
Thurston in his work and briefly summarised 
in the introduction which is directly against the 
latter by hypothesis. At the same time ibis only 
right to say that Dr. Keane bases his theory on 
evidence solloctfid by a recent Indian investigator 
from amongst the primitive tribes of parts of the 
West coast. 

Mr. Thurston has thrown out the hint that the 
Brahman in Southern India is less an Aryan than 
a Dravidian. His measurements show a distinct 
tendency to support such a conclusion but we 
would like to have more light on the subject from 
other points of view, preferably from the historical, 
before we could make up our mind to seriously 
believe in it. The subject is well worth 
investigation, and the hope may be expressed 
that somebody capable to carry it to a successful 
issue ought to take it up before very long. The 
volumes before us have numerous photographs 
illustrating their contents, and considering the 
worth of the material in them and their excellent 
get-up, they are, we think, very cheap at Rs. 15-8, 
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Evolution and Heredity. By Berry Hart,M. I). 
• (Jiebman Ltd.y London. Fried 5s. Net.) 

This book is an able attempt to expound the 
phases of Evolution and Heredity in the light of 
the latest researches. Unlike many other books on 
the subject, it is admirably free from technicalities, 
and furnishes very interesting and pleasant reading 
to any lay reader. The modern idea of Evolution 
is only a great generalisation of Darwin’s view of 
the origin of species, and heredity, as the author 
says, is its restriction to the variation and trans- 
mission of characters in the individual plant or 
animal. He shows in brief in the opening 
chapter the inadequacies of Darwin’s conception, 
how Weismann supplemented and improved the 
work of his glorious prpdecps.sor, and how he too 
was not quite aucces.sful through lack of apprecia- 
tion of Mendel’s contemporary work. After 
examining the anatomical basis for heredity, the 
author reviews M *nders life and work. In the 
chapter on “ The himdicap of sex,” he considers 
the question whether man hiis a superiority for 
effective work over woman. This question will be 
found interesting in connection with the suffragette 
agitation in the West. Mr. Hart is of opinion 
that the woman has no staying power, that she 
cannot go on working like man without damage to 
her nervous system. She is modified by Mature 
for motherhood, and is disqualified for the other 
aspects of the life struggle. 

The book is throughout interesting and instruc- 
tive, and is very artistically got up. 


Report of the Fifth Indian Industrial 
Conference. — (The General Secretary^ the 
Indian Industrial Conference,^ Amraoti. To he 
had of G. A. Natesan A Co.., Madras.) 

The Report of the fifth Indian Industrial 
Conference held at Lahore on the 30th December 
1909, has been published by the General Secretary 
of the Indian Industrial Conference. The Report 
is a complete one and contains the Resolutions 
passed at and the proceedings of the Conference, 
the Speeches of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the President, the Annual Report 
by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, and the papers read 
at and submitted to the Conference. There are 
several important appendixes and among them 
are the speech of Sir Louis Dane at the Lahore 
Exhibition and a letter from Mr. J. R. Spence 
regarding cultivation of Spence Cotton in 
Jamnagar State, 


English Factories in \t\6\B.,— Edited By W. 

Foster. ( Clarendon Press^ Orford^) 

This is the IV volume of the series and contains 
some 320 documents of the years 1630-1634 
calendered on the new system adopted by Mr. 
Foster of giving fairly full verbatim quotations. 
This volume, for the first time in the series, 
contains records taken from the Indian Record 
office — from the Surat Factory Outward Letter 
Book, the oldest volume of English records now 
extant in India. The Coromandel coast figures fairly 
fully in it. Armagon was the chief Factory and 
Masulipatam too was reorganised as a factory in 
1630 and there were besides three factories close 
to it. in 1631, William Fielding, the Earl 
of Denbigh, came out on the Company’s ship 
on a visit to India. Ho is believed to have been 
the first English nobleman to have travelled to 
India on n pleasure trip. lie visited Surat, and 
then tr.avelled interior, saw Shah Johan and whs 
honoured by him and then went to Masulipatam 
and thence Gombrom, back then to Surat, from 
whence he roturnod to England. A fine porcrait of 
his, by Van Dyck, forms the frontispiece to this 
volume, and in it he appears in an Indian dress 
and is attended by a Hindu servant in puggree. 
Another individual of interest who reached Masuli- 
patam the next year, 1631, was Richard Hudson, 
the son of the famous Arctic Explorer, who in 
1647 became Chief in the Bay and died the fol- 
lowing year. An accident has preserved to us 
several letters from the Factory at Pettapoli to 
the Agent at Masulipatam which shows how injus- 
tice was done to the people. The local Governor cut 
off the head of a village headman, for not sowing 
corn ; and the headman quietly collected a large 
number of men to give him battle and have 
his revenge ! The interest of the volume, 
however, centres in the records it brings 
together showing the attempts made to establish 
a permanent factory or factories in Orissa or 
Bengal. Little has been known hitherto of these 
attempts and the letters collected in Mr. Foster’s 
present volume will help in arriving at a satisfactory 
statement of this part of early ventures from the 
Madras coast to find the long looked for foothold 
in Bengrtl. The attempt of 1633 received deserv- 
ed attention. The same year, William Methwold 
became President at Surat, and his letters show 
that he was able at the business of his masters 
and honest in their transactions. There are mnny 
other iriteresbing letters in this volume which 
throw fresh light on the history of the period, 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Indian Social Reform- 

The current number of the Young Men of India 
contains an article on the aiibjecii of “ Indian 
Social Reform ” from the pen of Mr. K. Natarajap, 
the Editor of the Indian Social Reformer, who starts 
with the proposition that every reform is a 
movement from the particular to the general. 
In India, the writer sa}s, the social reform move- 
ment began at first as a movement for the re- 
moval of one special hardship. 

The abolition of sati or tho practice of Hindu widows 
being burnt alive with their husbaods’ corpses, was 
the first measure of social reform in India under British 
Rule. The readiness with which the masses ac<piiesccd 
in the suppression of this terrible practice, was due to 
the fact that tho custom prevailed only among a small 
section of the population. Tho discussions about sati 
led some men to ask if tho probability of being burnt 
alive was the only hardship associated with widowhood 
among the Hindus. They enquired if tho custom of 
compelling young widows, often mere girls, who had 
never been wives, to remain single all their lives, was 
either just or humane or conducive to morality. They 
found that enforced celibacy was merely the culmination 
of a course of asceticism imposed on these poor victims 
of custom. Hindu widows, regardless of age, wore 
required to shave their heads clean, to eat only once a 
(la)^ and Co fast altogether at frequent intervals, and 
genoraily speaking, to lead a hard and joyless life. Not 
that they always did so. Flesh and blood would some- 
times revolt against tho tyranny of custom, and then 
there wore scandals ending not rarely in tho deportation 
of respectable young women to tho Andamans or their 
condemnation to terms of imprisonment. 

Men like Iswur Chandra Vidyasagar starteil a 
movement egHinst the custom of enforced widow- 
hood and its concomitants ; but the conservative.s 
tried to oppose it outright and even now there 
continues to be .u faction in the matter of social 
reform movement. 

Says the writer : — 

Why should there be young widows in such largo 
numbers as there were in Hindu Society ? If there 
Avere no young widows, tho question of re-raarriage 
Avould not be the urgent question that it was. Was it 
not because girls were married at tender ages that 
there was such a crop of child-widows and girl-widows, 
And, moreover, infant marriages wore often attended by 
other evils. They led to early maternity, very often made 
the girl mothers and surly maternity, physical wrecks for 
the rest of their lives, if it did not mercifully kill them 
outright. Thus begun tho movement against infant and 
early marriages. But woman had not only a body but a 
>nind. Most of the evils and suflorings which were 
hof lot, would disappear if she were educated enough 
to plead her own cause, to know what was good for her 
and to distinguish what was rational and what was 
Buporstitious in social customs, Therefore, said the 
reformers, education of women must be a plank in 
Our platform. 


What is wanted is the education and elevation 
of the position of women, and in all the reforms 
relating to the position of women, the writer 
says, the Bombay Presidency has made greater 
progress than any other part of tho country. 
“ More girls are being educated in schools and 
colleges, more re-marriages of widows take place 
every year, and among people of the highest 
educational and social position, more girls re- 
main unmarried until they grow to womanhood, 
in Bombay than in other parts of the country. 
The Brahmos of Bengal are very advariced in 
these respects, but they are but a small fraction 
of the population of the province, from which, 
moreover, they rather stand apart, unlike the 
reformers on this side,*' 

Coming to another head of the social reform 
movement, namely, the caste system, the writer 
says : — 

The Brahmo and Arya Samajists, starting with the 
Fatherhood of God and its natural corollary, the Bro- 
therhood of man, vvould, of course, come into conflict 
with cast© earlier than the secular social reformers. 
But the Arya and Brahmo Samajas are only incidentally 
social reform movement, and this article deals solely 
with tho social reform movements as unaifected by any 
religious creed or formula. The inclusion of caste 
reform in this sense was to a large extent the result of 
tho growth of the national sentiment ns embodied in 
the National Congress. When the National Social 
Conference was started two years later, as a sister 
movement to the National Congress, by men who were 
ino.st of them leaders of the latter movement it was 
inevitable that tho Conference should give a large place 
in its programme to the social aspect of the national 
movement. Even yet, the attitude of the National 
Social Conference towards caste is far from being 
definite or consistent. Its most prominent leaders 
have denounced caste, and several of them do not 
observe caste in their OAvn lives. But the Social Con- 
ference as such has only on rare occasions embodied 
the amalgamation or the abolition of castes as a direct 
object in its resolution advocating the fusion of sub- 
castes, leaving the question of tho main castes open. 
Meanwhile, within the last few years, tho position of 
the depressed classes has begun to press upon the 
conscience of Hindu reformers. The operation of 
Christian missions, the agitation of the Moslem League, 
and quite recently, the much discussed Gait circular 
proposing to enumerate the depressed classes at the 
forthcoming census separately from the Hindus, have 
lent added stimulus to the awakening conscienoo of 
Indian reformers. 

The principles by which the question of 
education should be governed are : Firstly, the 
education of the people should be as much as 
po.ssib1e in the hands of tho people ; secondly, 
the popular control over our educational 
institutions should not be lightly interfered with 
until it has been plainly shown that popular 
control has been found altogether wanting.-^ 
Mb. Lalmohan Ghosb. 
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Race and Colour Prejudice 

Miss H. M. Howhin hns m paper on “Race 
and Colour Prejudice” in the p.ageH of the April 
number of The Imperial ‘and Asialic Quarterly 
Reviev). The individuality, she says, is well-rooted 
in a nation and so racial prejudice becomes a 
fetter and if not cast aside, stultifies and para- 
lyzes the expanding life by cutting it off from 
all those stimulating, maturing, modifying and 
corrective influences which are essential for per- 
fecting national evolution, and whii.h it can obtain 
only by sympathetic contact with the culture, 
philosophy and polity of other nations. Miss 
Howsin exemplifies thus in national concerns 
by instancing the case in individuals : 

Those in whom race and colour prejudice is most 
violent are the inentally and ethically immature, 
ignorant, narrow-niinded, and Riipcrficial persona. They 
are concerned with and governed by local fornm in 
matters of thought, culture, politics, religion and 
conduct —in fact, in all that constitutes their life. 
Whereas I think it will bo tound that those who, 
realising the accidental nature of form, study rather the 
meaning and nature of the life manifesting so variously 
in different parts of the world are inevitably free from 
race and colour prejudice, and are, moreover, fre<juently 
attracted to those of a dilTcrcnt nationality, because, on 
the one hand, they find in the foreigner qualities 
complementary to their own, and, on the other, the 
differing form (objoetivo and subjective) constitutes no 
barrier to the realization of inner sympathy. 

Miss Howsin gives out two immediate causes by 
which race prejudice is artificially created and 
stimulated by unnatural conditions, by a reversal 
of the true and normal relation between nations 
and races. 

Should through extraneous reasons, one civilized 
nation become subjefit to another, and especially if the 
subject race or nation, though different in colour, is not 
inferior, but perhaps even superior, in parentage and 
mental culture, then, because the relation is essentially 
artificial and forced, there is this liability to irruptions 
of racial feeling, more especially, perhaps, on the part of 
the dominant nation, possibly because of an un- 
conscious desire to continually affirm a superiority which 
cannot bo universally proved, and which it may in the 
end be impossible to even outwardly maintain. 

Another point is the relation of race prejudice 
to patriotism. 

Patriotism is the unselfish love of one’s own country ; 
if pure and healthy it naturally grows into the deeper 
and diviner love for nil nations— it becomes world-wide 
and international. But like other manifestations of life, 
it is subject to disease. Race prejudice is the cancer of 
patriotism, converting one of the noblest national virtues 
into one of the most contemptible and demoralizing of 
passions. From these considerations it is clear that a 
nation which still suffers from this grave defect is 
fi^iereby unfitted to govern anotlicr, since race prejudice 


means limitation, ignorance, blindness, in the very 
direction where the fullest understanding and sympathy 
essential. 

Miss Howsin goes on to bring a “sinister” 
charge against the British people in that they 
have racial and colour prejudice — “sinister be- 
cause, as we have seen, it is essentially a barbaric 
characteristic natural to a state of ignorance, of 
narrow experience, of limited mental and ethical 
capacity.” And she gives out instances from 
books and magazines to show that the colour 
prejudice i.s not confined to white residents in 
India and is observable even in England. 

Coming to the excesses indulged by a section 
of the Anglo-Indian Press, Miss Howsin remark.s 
that “ perhaps the most ominous aspect of the 
whole situation is that the Government appears 
to sanction this inexcusable state of things be- 
cause of ifs attitude with regard to the Anglo- 
Indian Press. More reprehensible, more rni.schiev- 
ous, becAURG more widespread and more authorita- 
tive, than the action of individuals are the 
printed words of many of these Journals.” 

8he considers it is time to realise that the task 
before the English is the complete eradication 
from among them of this senseless an«l harmful 
passion, which dishonours the men or women 
who exhibits it and the country they represent. 

M iss Howsin thus concludes: — 

We cannot undo what has been evil in the past but 
let 118 all strive together now so that future generations 
may not say of us that England was given one great, 
one special and unique opportunity; that it was open 
to her to enrich .and revivify the whole content of her 
national life and experience by sympathetic iutorcourao 
with the soul of a great people ; that it was open to her 
to give freely of her best - and she has got a best to 
give— and to receive as fully, as generously, in return, 
but that because of an ignorant and senseless prejudice 
she lost an opportunity— she failed. That failure will 
bo our failure. Ihe rcaponeihility rests with us. 


In India that haughty spirit, independence, 
and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. 
They are directly adverse to our power and 
interes*^. The nature of things, the past experi- 
ence of all governments, renders it unnecessaay 
to enlarge on this subject. We do not 
want generals, statesmen and legislators: we 
want industrious husbandmen. — Mr. 
Thackeray (A Madras Oivilian). 
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Bureaucracy and Empire. 

The April number of the Foaitivist Review 
contains an erticle on “ Empire and Decadence,” 
from the pen of Mr. Ali Mumtaz who begins 
with the observation that never will Empire 
combine with Democracy, and every scheme 
of so-called Democratic Imperialism involves 
two ideas which are contradictory, hostile and 
impossible to reconcile. The one, tho writer says, 
generates conditions characteristic of centralisation, 
the other decentralisation. 

Empire neGessitates bureaucracy, and the bureaucrat 
must both concentrate power in his own hands and 
promptly suppress the first appoaranees of revolt. He 
regards a conciliatory spirit as tho symptom of a weak 
government, and he congratulates himself when tho in- 
surrectionary temper, driven into subterranean channels, 
seems to have been dissolved. In reality, this temper 
grows stronger and gathers momentum, rises again to 
the surface, and ends in difficulties which are beyond 
tho possibility of calm adjustment. The resistance of 
tho bureaucrat to the tendencies of emancipation 
naturally evokes a counter-tendency which despises 
authority and draws tho people together in strong race- 
consciousness. The machinery of repressive legislation, 
when used to check revolt, often ends in removing tlio 
most elementary civic rights. And when things have 
come to this pass, it is not surprising if religious zeal 
combines with political indignation in tne subject race 
and adds a peculiar bitterness to the struggle. The 
demarcation of ruler and ruled in India has resulted in 
an odious duplication of social institutions. Such dis- 
tinctions create reciprocal contempt and bad blood. 

The autocracy of an Imperialist passes through a scale 
of variations, from brutal assertion to paternal despo- 
tism, In any case, ho overvalues his office and import- 
ance, and depreciates the aspirations and self-sacrilico 
of the native. His bearing too often betrays tho insolent 
pride of race, and even in the doniestio politics of his 
own country he is apt te despise the inferior massos 
and to resist measures that aim at improving their status 
and character, linperialisni, whether expressed in its 
higher representatives or its rank-and-filo, usually enter- 
tains a perpetual jealousy of extension of enfrunchise- 
mont, whether at homo or abroad. Such an attitude and 
such a policy inevitably injure the moral quality of tho 
race. One sees an illustration in the suggestion serious- 
ly made by the late Sir Henry Maine -that a caste should 
bo created in India whoso sole caste-rule should be obe- 
dience to the English Crown. A proposal to import a 
negro army has also been constantly repeated. 

To the Sociologist, the writer says, these facts 
admit of but one interpretation : 

A ruling race may have begun by prizing liberty at 
home ; but if it persists in imposing political disabilities 
in other parts of its Empire, it will risk the loss of 
political freedom which it took so many centuries 
of conflict to win. It tends to corrupt the source of its 
own virility. The Imperialist conception cannot be recon- 
^iiodwith the free civic spirit and cheerful servien of the 
State which should lie at the basis of free government. 

Writing on the efl’ects of bureaucratic rule 
*•1 India, Mr, Ali Mumtaz observes : — 


An alien government may mechanically preserve 
peace and build up a busiiioss-liko civil service method, 
but whether in those spheres or that of education, its 
measures will remain barren so far as affecting thereat 
inner life of the people is concerned ; and this is due 
to an inevitably one-sided psychology and subjective 
Inability to understand tho native view and to compre- 
hend the native social conscience. There is a mental 
quality in the Indian community which both passively 
and actively resists the imposition of Western habits 
and customs, however well adapted they may be to 
European conditions. Britain and India have two totally 
diffieront milieus". Tho progress of tho world does 
not imply the creation of a uniform "^milieu." for all 
nationalities. It implies, a free co-ordination of various 
t3q)C8 of liumanity. It implies the endeavour of each 
national unit to advance in a direction determined by 
tho world-conscience, but in its own way and along its 
own traditional road. Hence, we must look to national 
movements as the co-operating instruments of world- 
reform. Nothing effective in tins direction can be done 
by interference, benevolent or violent, with any national 
self-development Each iLational movement must be 
left to take account of its peculiar instincts, and express 
its peculiar aspirations towards the common end of 
humanity. Undoubtedly, it should and will borrow from 
the general stock of science and art and civic experience, 
but it must assimilate these elements spontaneously and 
not under foreign coercion or e\en foreign patronage. 

India’s Finance and Defence. 

Colonel L. 11, Grey, C. S. I., contributes an 
.Hiticle on the above subject to the April number 
of tho United Seroice MayuUme and the following 
aie his observations ; 

(1) Tho existing means of India’s defence are 
dangerously iruuk(|uate. 

(2) The British taxpayer is unlikely to accept 
any increase ot his burden already borne for that 
defence. 

(3) India’s lack of means is due to buriendor, 
by the British administration, of tlie State’s claim 
on tho produce. 

(4) This mistake is irretrievable by tho British, 
and it will not bo ictrieved, but aggravated (as will 
be the ^iccessory administrative triors indicated 
in M. Chrtilley’s* L ’ inde Britannique’) by devolu- 
tion of power to Indians on tho present democratic 
lines. 

(5) These democratic lines are unsuitable to 
India, incoiihistent with her traditions and uncon- 
genial to her people ; wherejis the Native IState 
system is adapted to tho country and does already 
afford that Home Kule, at which we aim, to 43 
per cent, of tlie area end above one-fifth of the 
population of India. 

(()) The extension of the Native State system 
would retrieve our administrative, and especjally 
our financial mistakes and would provide ade- 
quate funds and troops for the defence of India, 
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The Special Maniage Bill 

Dr. Satish Chandra Banerjea has a lucid article 
on this subject in the April issue of the Modem 
Review in which he traces the history of legisla- 
tion in the matter. The validity of Brahmo 
marriages was in doubt and Sir Henry Maine was 
approached and he drafted a Bill, which, however, 
was never passed, and which was proposed lo be 
coithned to natives of British India who did not 
profess the Christian religion and who objected to 
be married in accordance with the rites of the 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist, Farsee or Jewish 
religion. Ultimately, the Act of 1872 was passed 
which required thac parties to a marriage under 
it should sign a declaration that they do not 
piofess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Parsee, Bijddbi>t, Sikh or Jaina religion. This 
meant that thos*^ who did not want to follow the 
ceremonies of Hir du mariiages, but still wish to 
remain within the Hindu religion cannot do so, for 
they have to make h dec laration which is against 
their conscience. Mr Bhupendra Nath Baau, in 
the Bill which be lecently introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, proposes that the 
scope of the Act of 1872 should be extended by 
including within its purview the case of persons 
who have conscientious scruples to make the above 
declaration, and who yet wish to contract 
Bnarriagis the validity of which is doubtful. Mixed 
marriages of the kind do take place, e. g.^ 
Brahmo marriages, and it is public policy that 
the law should take note of them and recognise 
them. This is what the Bill proposes to do, 
though it will bo within the power of Hindu-s who 
may object to such marriages to bring all the 
forces of social boycott into play against them. 
The Bill proposes to do two things : to make 
marriages between people of diflorent religious, 
different castes and ditferent sub- castes of the 
same caste all legal. There is no doubt about the 
fact that according to the ancient law bi'oks, 
marriages of the latter kind were legal, though 
such have not taken place latterly. Legal deci- 
sions in India have, however, rendered the point 
very doubtful, and it is for this reason that the 
Bill has been brought forward. As for the first 
kind of marriages, that is, between those profess- 
ing different religions, there might bo some 
objection to extend to them all the benefits of the 
Hindu law of inheiitance, and Mr. Basu has 
himself, out of difference to the opposition, pro- 
mised to confine bis Bill to Hindus only. Dr. 
Banerjea says ; — 

It should be clearly realised that the proposed amend- 
ment of the law ia not an attack, cither covert or overt, 
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upon the citadel of orthodoxy. Any discussion as to 
the origin or utility of the caste system amongst the 
Hindus is therefore irrelevant. With the object of 
removing misapprehension it seems desirable to state 
plainly that a marriage under the Special Marriage Act 
is not intended to dispense with the performance of 
such rites and ceremonies as the parties may be prepared 
to celebrate. It should also be stated that the effect of 
the registration of a marriage under that Act will not 
be to establish the title of the parties to belong to any 
particular caste or class. 

Toru Dutt. 

The Rev. John lltutor contributes an appre- 
ciative notice in the March number of the 
N. C. College Magazine on ‘Torn Dutt,' the 
famous poetess of Bengal. From her childhood 
she gave promise of inspired poetry and during 
the short span of life she enriched the English 
literature by her poetic genius. While in her 
thirteenth year Toru Dutt and her sister accom- 
panied their father for their education and 
returned with him to Calcutta in Novembe.r, 18711. 

In these four years the literary and artistic powers of 
which the two sisters, who were very deeply attached to 
each other, had early shown themselves possessed, were 
carefully cultivated. Not however on the ordinary con- 
ventional lines. They scum to have been allowed to 
develop freely after their own bent. “ Excepting for 
a few months,” Mr. Dutt writes, “ Aru and Toru were 
never sent to School, bat they sedulously attended the 
lectures for women in Cambridge, during our stay in 
England.” “ Both the sisters,” he also tells us, “ kept 
diaries of their travels in Europe.” Intercourse with 
gifted men and women of letters they also seem to 
have freely enjoyed and greatly profited by. Not the 
least remarkable trait of Toru’sniind was her wonderful 
memory. She could repeat almost every piece she 
translated by heart and wherever there was a hitch it 
was only necessary to repeat a line of the translation to 
put an end to it, and draw out of her lips the whole 
original poem in its entirenoss. And then he adds in 
words which all students whether in India or elsewhere, 
will do well to ponder : I have already said, she read 
much ; she read rapidly too ; but she never slurred 
over a difficulty when she was reading. Dictionaries, 
lexicons, and encyloptediaa of all kinds were consulted 
until it was solved, and a note taken afterwards ; the 
consequence was that explanations of hard words and 
phases imprinted themselves, as it were, in her brain.” 

Toru Dutt obtained permission from Made- 
moiselle Clarissa Bader to translate her work 
entitled “La Femme dans L’Inde Antique.” 
Her illness and death prevented her carrying out 
what had become a deep-seated desire. 

“ The regret that rises within me,” says the 
Reverend gentleman, “ as 1 read Toru's little 
volume of poems is, after all, not that so much 
early promise was prematurely blighted, but that 
the millions of Toru Dutt's Indian sisters are 
still kept to such an extent in the bonds of 
ignorance and superstition.” 
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Biology as a Factor in Edncation. 

Prol. D. L. Dixit, contributen an article on 
“ Biology as a Factor in Eilucation ” to the April 
munber of the Ferguson College Magazine, He 
considers Some special features that Biology 
possesses as an educa-tional value and they are : — 
In the first place, the scientific method used in 
the study of the subject. 

Here the normal operations are four in number: - 
(u) Observation of facts, (b) Classification and induc- 
tion, (c) Deduction, and (d) Verification. This science 
is first Inductive and then Deductive. Here facts are 
observed directly from Nature and therefore the informa- 
tion obtained is always first-hand. Hcsidcs this the 
objects are observed by all the senses actively engaged 
so that a Botanist or a Zoologist is not satisfied with 
simply seeing them but ho draws, colors, models, in fact, 
uses every possible means of observation to re-assure 
himself. 


Secondly, the study of Jiiology has a hold on 
the finer feelings. 

The objects with which it deals are the sources of 
pleasure to many of us ; and consequently its study 
would lead us to seek the beauties of natural object. 
It will furnish sources of pleasure which are deep and 
lasting and its relations to human life are so numerous 
and intimate that its study would provide pleasure for 
the old and young alike. It enables us to seek tho 
beauties of natural objects and develops the {esthetic 
sido of our nature. 

Further a mind that is conversant with different 
sources of pleasurable thought is very resourceful 
and performs with comparative case any work 
that may fall to one’s lot. 

What are the ways in which the study of 
Biology influences human life in general? Mr. 
Dixit gives us some of the advantages and they 
are: — 


1. When wo are observing facts in Nature many a 
time we come across instaucos in which we have to 
confess that some of the properties thereof have not 
been understood. In such eases if we neglect Nature 
and proceed with our work, the results will not be 
correct. W« have to draw our inferences from facts 
observed and therefore we should sit down before facts 
as a little child, be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatever 
abysses Nature leads,” or we shall learn nothing.” If 
we follow such a course it will cultivate in us intellectual 


2. The study of Biology prepares us against any 
unqualified despairs. 

3. The study of Biology greatly influences the 
sanitary oonditioo of a people, 

The help that agriculture gets from Biology in 
general and Botany in particular, is too well-known to 
be mentioned hero. 

f>> Many social problems are dependent upon the 
principjes of Biology. 


A Goveruins Unit for the Empire- 

Mr. J. H. Alien contributes an .irticle on this 
subject to the March number of the Empire Feviem, 
Among the subjects to be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference the question of an Imperial Council 
of State with representatives from the difierent 
parts of the Empire to advise the Imperial 
Government on matters of state, has been taken 
up by New Zealand. The advantages of Federa- 
tion are summed up in the passages below : 

There is every reason to suppose t hat the wider 
flung the individual parts, the more successful 
the federation : for each unit has freer scope to 
practice the self-development and local govern- 
ment upon which fe<ieration is built, while bicker- 
ing and jealousies become less likely. The Federal 
Body will be given a few subjects of great general 
importance to discuss, but their meetings will 
soon be over, and the deleg.'ites will be back in 
the local Parliaments, having gained a know- 
ledge of the Motherland and having matched 
their minds with representatives of other portions 
of the Empire. Elasticity of ideas, not rigid 
standards of procedure and action, will mark 
the course of the governing unit, and local in- 
terests are not likely to conflict, because the 
range of powers will cover general questions 
where uniformity is necessary and possible. 

The proposal is disapproved by people who are 
at enmity with the existence of the Empire, Their 
objection mey be met thus : The larger the unit, 
however, the less in proportion is the expense of 
its defence, and should the Empire hinge away 
into divisions the total cost of ensuring security 
would bo a heavier burden than it is to-day. 

Against the view that when business is divided 
between the local parliaments and the federal 
councils, the Historic mother of Parliaments will 
degenerate to the standard of a debating society 
it may be urged that the veiieration for the 
mother of parliaments will not slacken in any 
way before the new ideal. There will be two 
centres of dutiful affections instead of one as 
hitherto. 

The question of distance is nothing. People 
can flock to the place of the Imperial Conference 
from one end of the world as quickly from the 
other in these days of improved navigation. 

The objections m»y be thus classified. (1) That " 
it would be impossible to get delegates to Eng- 
land ; (2) that when there they would lose touch 
with their constituencies and promote discord by 
injudicious interference ; (3) that there would 
be nothing for them to do. 
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The Idea of a Plague Mission. 

In the Phalguna number of the Vedio Magazine 
and Gxvrvkida SainachaVy appears an article on 
this subject by Jag.idish Sahai Mathur, B.A., B.Jj. 
Among the evils that the appearance of the 
fell disease has produced in India should be count- 
ed the estrangement of man from man and the 
want of sympathy. Even the near and dear desert 
a plague patient and ily away for self- protection. 
The writer is thus of opinion, that what is wanted 
to hgUt the plague is not so much allopathy or 
homeopathy but sympathy. 

This sympathy, he says, can be shown to plague 
patients by consoling them and encouraging them 
and by getting such medical aid and nursing as 
is required and keeping the attondants s.afe from 
contagion. In view of this he p! 0 [‘oses that a 
mission should be started on the fcllowing lines : — 

“ (1) It may be walled a mission for the relief 
of persons aulFering from plague. (2) A number 
of capable, intelligent, hardworking and acdf- 
sacrificing men should form themselves in a body, 
whose combined object and elTort should be for 
the good of the Indians and humanity. (3) Among 
these a sufficiently good number should be medical 
men, preferably experts in the treatment of plague. 
(4) All these should be formed into several 
branches, each branch to bo assigned to one or 
more centres of plague, as the number of too 
branches permit. These centres might consist of 
districts or cities as the case may be. (5) These 
doctors should have a good and well-paid menial 
and nursing staff about them, and be* provided 
with a copious supply of well-tried plague medi- 
cines and appliances. (6) At each centre a healthy 
site be chosen aloof from but not at an inaccessible 
distance from the habitation, and a spacious and 
well -ventilated building be constructed there to 
accomodate a good and well-equipped indoor and 
outdoor dispensary. (7) The business of these 
branch societies would bo that, as soon as they 
learn of the outbreak of plague at any place 
within their juriwdiction, they shoul 1 reach 
the spot, offer their help to the people afflicted, 
giving them necessary instructions and advice 
how to protect themselves from an attack, attend 
upon a patient by his bedside, give, medicine.^, 
preventive and curative, encourage the people to 
face calamity manfully, extend hope of recovery 
to the patients, inspire trust in God, nurse them 
at their home or in the wards, give diet and 
clothing, and so forth. Their work may 
extend to places outside their jurisdiction if 
pecessary and possible. (8) All this help shall 


be rendered free of all charges, in the first 
instance, especially to the poor. It should be 
made optional with the patients and their friends 
to make any payments or grants in aid of the 
mission they like. (9) These branch societies 
will try to make themselves as popular with the 
people as possible, and to co-operate with the 
local administration as much as may he consistent 
with their aims and purposes. (10) These 
branch societies will be guided and controlled 
from one central associatioti and fed from one 
central Fund. 

For the effective working of the scheme sketch- 
ed out above wh.at is wanted is men and money. 
There need not be much difficulty about money as 
it is wanted for a pliilanthropic object concerning 
the health of a nation. To get a hand of self-sacri- 
ficing young men is very difficult especially in a 
matter affecting the lives of the workers. This 
.should appeal to tho young men of the country in 
view of the fact that it is a far nobler fact to 
serve a dying man than to do hundreds of other 
things. The name of Sadhns can supply some. 
Against the view that Government should take 
proper action in the suppression of plague,' he 
urges that lucid workers of Government cannot 
he made to have sympathy which this band of 
self-sacrificing young men can evince. 

Lastly, he appeals to the Arya Samaj as the 
most fitting body to undertake missions of this 
kind, inasmuch as it has given to the world 
martyr.** in the several spheres of action which they 
have undertaken. 


THE YOBI. 

By Sadie Bowman Metcalfe. 


1 am iln‘ Htjiiling sky, the tranquil sea; 

The angry storm am I, that breaks o’er me. 

1 am the radiant star, lighting the sea, 
Guiding my boat afar — over the wreck of me. 

I am the land I seek, shining thrp ugh mist and fire; 
Aye, even the highest peak am I, of my desire. 

Nor shall unfriendly gods, guarding its golden gate, 
Lose me my port at last, for I, myself, am Fate ! 
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The Story of Nur Jehan- 

Mr. N. 0. L'lharry recounts to us in the pnges 
of the Indian World some personal characteristics 
of Nur Jehan, the wife of the Emperior Jehangir. 
She was born of Persian parents, her father a 
poet, her mother a lady of unusually high ac- 
complishments. The writer describes per beauty 
thus : — 

We doubt whether the mythical Helen, the chaste 
Lucrece, or the far-famed Cleopatra were ever a match 
for this Mogul lady. A woman with the graceful profile 
of an Egyptian princess, with the love-softened face of a 
Grecian goddess, stamped with the impress of intellect, 
emotion, and spirituality -such was Nur Jehan, the 
Empress of Hindustan, Persia’s “gift” to India the 
only empress in the East who was not merely a queen- 
consort. 

Her maiden name was Mirhuni.sKn, the .sun of 
women. Brought up in the court of Akbar, 
she grew up a flower of beauty. Slie studied 
music and painting and wrote verses. Salim, 
Akbar’a heir, fell in love with her and asked leave 
to marry her. 

This was contemptuously refused - the proposal of a 
scion of the royal house of Tamerlane marrying a girl 
with no pretensions to respectability. 

In the oourso of time Salim ascended the throne as 
Emperor Jehangir, and his Rajput wife died. The 
memory of his early love was yet alive and fast approach- 
ing a point which, in kings, brooks no denial. Mirliunissa, 
in the previous reign, had been married by the emperor, 
in order to guard against mischief, to one Sher Afghan, 
the lion-slayer, who had accordingly been appointed the 
Subadar of Burdwan. This man possessed remarkable 
bravery and great popularity. 

In order to obtain possesaioi* of Mirhunisaa, 
Jehangir had her husband a.s8assinated ; but her 
widow disdainfully refused to marry her husband’s 
murderer for four long years, during wliich the 
Emperor ardently pressed his suit. At the ond 
of that time the memory of her early love 
revived and she consented to marry. She was 
installed as favourite queen under the title of 
Nur Mahal, which later became Nur Jehan 
Begum. 

“ Before I married her, ” .Jehangir has left it on record 
“ I never knew the true meaning of marriage. ” She soon 
gained a complete ascendency over the king and ruled 
empire with Jehangir as the nominal emperor. 
‘Nur Jehan is wise enough to conduct the matters of 
State, ” said the Emperor, “ I only want a flask of wine 
and a piece of meat to keep mo merry. ” 

At the age of twenty-siz when other empire-rulers 
^aodoned themselves to the gaieties and pleasures of life, 
Nur Jehan seriously set herself to the exercise of the 
sovereignty which both the people and the king had will- 
^®Kly granted to her. She would sit in the balcony of her 
piuaoe while the nobles would present themselves (as to 
mg) and listen to her dictates. Coins were struck in 
nor name ; she signed all **farmans ” jointly with 'tho 


king. She direotly managed all affairs of State and 
honours and patronage of every kind wore at her disposal. 
She had everything at her command and yet, be.it noted 
to her glory she never misused any power. 

She made her influence felt in every sphere 
of life The Moghul Court became magnificent 
owing to her taste and liberality. She was 
charitable to a degree and ever mindful of 
making provisions for the destitute and the help- 
less. 

Two of her personal characteristics that require 
special mention were her qualities of consummate 
generalship and of skilful hunting. In her former 
capacity, her rescue of Jehangir from the hands of 
Mahabut Khan is a iiiatter wliich every student of Indian 
history lays particular stress on as exhibiting powers 
that stand on a level with those of some of the great 
generals of the world. In hunting she indulged 
whenever freedom from State affairs and other duties 
permitted her to do so. 

In Nur Johan most of the elements, if not all, that 
constitute our conception of beauty proper were 
prominent. Intellectually, she stood amongst the highest 
type that the world has ever seen ; from an lesthetio 
standpoint, she possessed all the charms and graces 
that have ever adorned classic beauty ; emotionally she 
was endowed with all those noble feelings and sentiments 
that can continually retain the love of an Oriental 
monarch. As a commander-in chief she was very muoh 
like a Joan of Arc ; as a ruler of a State an anticipa- 
tion of Bismarck, a Madame do Staolo; as the guardian of 
her people a <^uoen Elizabeth ; but as an empress and a 
vroman the name of Nur Jehan stands coupled with that 
of no single woman either in the East or the West. 


Moral Service of the Intellect. 

Dr. Lewis R. Farnell contributes an interest- 
ing and well-reasoned paper on the “Moral Service 
of the Intellect” to the A}»ril number of the Hihhert 
Journal, He concludes his paper to use his own 
words, with the following dogmatic judgment. 
Civilised traditional morality is not the outcome of 
an intellectual utilitarianism, still less of divinely 
infallible instincts working towards the conserva- 
tion and betterment of our race; but rather the 
product of long generations of emotional men 
strongly wanting certain ends, but liable to violent 
exaggeration of sentiment that impeded the all- 
round play of ethical reason. 

Moral progress in the future of our race may 
depend on two conditions : that the intellect 
should woik more powerfully in the morfll sphere 
without weakening in us the moral appreciation 
of values; and Rgsir., that the best intellect of 
man should work “ socially,” and yet retain its 
freedom, without which it will not work at all, 
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The Whole Dnty of the Buddhist Layman. 

The Buddhist Bevi&w for January, February, 
March 1911, has an article on the aubject by 
Bobert 0. Childers. He gives a brief introduction 
to the sermon in which he says that he translated 
this from the original Pali text. There was already 
an English translation of the sermon by the 
Wtsleyan Missionary Gogerly. But the writer has 
been xhie to correct a great number of errors in 
Gogeil}’s translation. He had also to somewhat 
vary ihe wordirig in order to preserve the spirit of 
the oiiginal. However, Gogerly’s translation has 
been of immense help to him. 

The sermon is said to have been addressed by 
the Bmidha, while at Kajsgraha, co the Young- 
house Udder Sigala. It is in the form of a 
dialogue. The Buddha ss vs that the four follow- 
ing actions are distinctions of life, theft, impurity 
and lying. The four evil states that tempt 
men to sin according to him, are partiality, anger, 
ignorance, and fear. The six evils that bring 
about dissipation of wealth are stroiig drink, 
theatre going, evil companions, gambling, wander- 
ing about the streets at night and idleness. These, 
he says, lead a man to poverty and utter misery. 
The evils attendaiU upon each of the six main 
evils are very clearly dwelt upon and the way 
in which each leads a man to ruin is very lucidly 
explained. 

There are some, he says, who seem to be friends, 
but are really enemies in disgui.se. These are the 
rapacious friend, the man of much profession, the 
flatterer and the dissolute companion. «The wise 
man should avoid these, judging from their actions 
and would fly far away from them as if beset 
with danger. The true friends are : the watch- 
ful friend, the friend who is the same in pros- 
perity and adversity, the friend who gives good 
advice, and the sympathising friend. 

The disciple of the holy sages is said to guard 
the six quarters. Parents are the east quarter, 
teacher the south, wife and children the west, 
friends and companions the north, spiritual 
pastor, the zenith, and the servants and defend- 
ants the nadir. The manner in which each should 
be guarded has been beautifully explained. He 
who worships these six quarters, will bring no 
dishonour to his family. 

The whole is an ethical and moral code stating 
at length the several duties required of a house- 
holder and the way in which he should carry 
them out. 


[ April 1911. 

The Mohammadans as Bulers of India. 

The April number of the Moslem Review^ a 
quarterly review of current events, literature and 
thought among Mohammadans and the progress 
of Christian Missions in Moslem lands, opens with 
an article on the above subject from the p^n cf 
the Bev. A. S. Crickton. The writer says thus 
of the state of India when the Moguls entered 
Hindustan. 

The Moguls, like the Bi'itish, were aliens to 
Hindustan. They differed in language and in 
religion from the people whom they governed. 
They found when they came, a conglomeration of 
warring laees, each fighting for its own hand, 
and a mass of apeieiib custom and tradition, whose 
inertness was a formidable barrier then, as it is 
to-day, to the domination of a foreign power. 
The empire of the descendants of Timur was the 
first serious elfort to do what has now been done 
by the British, namely, to unite all these conflict- 
ing elements into one whole and to administer 
that whole on principles of justice and humanity. 

After giving out in detail the characteristics of 
the Mohammadan rulers Babar, Akbar, Jehangir 
Shah-Jahan and Aurangazeb the writer thus 
concludes his interesting ob.servation8 : — 

India is a wonderful land with a wonderful 
history, and there aio few chapters in that 
history which better repay study than that which 
deals with the Mogul Empire. The bold and 
poetic Babar, the kind but weakly Humayiin, 
the masterly Akbar, the besotted Jehangir, the 
luxurious Shah'Jahan, and chat human riddle 
Aurangazeb, were once no mere names bu? living 
men of flesh and blood. They played a notable 
role in Indian history and in the history cf the 
world. The empire which they founded and 
maintained is one of the few that deserve to be 
called great. They merit, therefore, a closer 
study thrtii has been generally accorded to them. 
More especially do they deserve it at the hands 
of the British race which is called to live in the 
same land and to deal with the problems which 
they endeavoured to solve. 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN ART, INDUSTRY AND 
EDUCATION. — By E. B. Havell, late Principal of tbo 
School of Art, Calcutta. The subjects dealt with are 
” The Taj and Its Designers,” “ The Revival of Indian 
Handicraft,” “Art and Education in Indi»,” “Art and 
University Reform,” “ Indian Administration and 
Swadeshi,” “ The Uses of Art.” Price Re. 1-4. To Sub- 
scribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Q, A. Natosan Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Streati Madras, 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTINCE. 

The Hon- Mr- Gokhale’s Education Bill. 

At the laHb meeting of the [tnperial Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale askeH for leave to 
introduce his Eleinenbry EJiicabion Bill. He 
said : — 

“ My Lord, I rise bo ask you for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to make better provision for the exten- 
sion of eleinentry education throughout India. 
Hon. Membois will recollect that about this time 
last year the Council considered a resolution which 
I had ventured to submit to its judgment recom- 
mending that elementary education should gra- 
dually be made compulsory and free throughout 
the country and that a mixed commission of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to 
frame definite proposals. In the debate which 
ensued on the occasion, fifteen members including 
the Home Member, the Home Secretary and the 
Director-General of Education took part. There 
was then no separate portfolio of Education and 
educational interests rubbed shoulders with jails 
and the police in the all comprehensive charge 
of the Home Department). In the end, on an 
assurance being given by the Home Member that 
the whole question would be carefully examined 
by the Government the resolution was withdrawn. 

“ Twelve months, my Lord, have elapsed since 
then and the progress which the question has 
made during the interval has not been altogether 
disappointing. In one important particular indeed, 
events have moved faster than I had ventur- 
ed to hope or suggest. One of the proposnls 
urged by me on tho Government last year was 
that education should, to begin with, have a 
separate Secretary and that eventually there 
should be a separate Member for Education in tho 
Governor- General’s Executive Council. The 
Government, however, have given us at one bound 
a full-fledged Department of Education and the 
Hon. Mr, Butler has already been placed in 
charge of it. My Lord, the Hon. Member’s 
appointment to the new office has been received 
with general satisfaction, and it is recognised on 
all hands that he brings to his task a reputation 
for great practical capacity. What 1 value, 
however, even more than his practical capacity is 
thefactthat the Indian sun hasnot dried the Hon. 
Member, and that ho has not yet shed those 
(enthusiasms with which perhaps we all start in 
life and without which no high task for the 
improvement of humanity has ever been under- 
taken, 


** I think, my Lord, the creation of a separate 
portfolio for Education brings us sensibly nearer 
the time when elementary education shall he uni* 
versal throughout India. That there is a strong 
demand for this in the country, a demand moreover 
daily growing stronger, may be gaiheied from the 
fact that since last year’s debate the question has 
been kept well to the fore by the Indian Press, 
and that last December resolutions in favour of 
compulsory and free primary education were 
passevi not only by the Indian National Congress 
at Allahabad, but also by the Moslem League 
which held its sittings at Nagpur. On the Govern- 
ment hide, too, the declaration made in the House 
of Commons last July by the Under-Secretary of 
State for India that one of the objects of the 
creation of the new Education Department was 
to spread education throughout the country, the 
significant language employed by your Lordship 
on the subject of education in your reply to the 
Congress Address at the beginning of this year, 
and the Educational Conference summoned by the 
Hon. Mr. Butler last month at Allahabad, -•all 
point to the fact that the Government are alive to 
the necessity of moving faster, and that it will not 
be long before vigorous measures are taken in 
hand to ensure a more rapid spread of mass edu* 
cation in the land. The present thus is a singu- 
larly favourable juncture for submitting to the 
Council and the country the desirability of a for- 
ward move such as ray Bill proposes, and I earn- 
estly trust the Council will not withhold from me 
the leave I ask to introduce the Bill. 

“ My Lord, I expect the Government have now 
concluded their examination of my proposals of 
last year and perhaps the Hon. Member will 
tell us to-day what conclusions have been arrived 
at. The part of the scheme to which 1 attach- 
ed the greatest importance was that relating 
to the gradual introduction of the principle 
of compulsion into the system of element- 
ary education in the country, and that 
part is now embodied in the Bill which 1 
wish to introduce to-day. My Lord, an 
American legislator, addressing his country- 
men more than half a century ago, once said 
that if he had the Archangel’s trumpet the blast 
of which could startle the living of all nations, 
he would sound it in their ears and say : * Edu- 
cate your children, educate all your children, 
educate everyone of your children.’ The deep 
wisdom and passionate humanity of this aspiration 
is now generally recognised and in almost every 
civilised country the State to-day accepts the 
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education of the children as a primary duty rest- 
ing upon it. Even if the advantages of an 
elementary education be but no higher than a 
capacity to read and write, its universal diffusion 
is a matter of prime importance, for literacy is 
better than illiteracy any day and the banishment 
of a whole people’s illiteracy is no mean achieve- 
ment. But elementary education for the mass 
of the people means something more than a mere 
capacity to read and write ; it means for them a 
keener enjoyment of life and a more rehned 
standard of living. It means the greater moral 
and economic efficiency of the individual. It 
means a higher level of intelligence for the whole 
community generally. He who reckons these 
advantages lightly may as well doubt the value 
of light or fresh air in the economy of human 
health. I think it is not. unfair to say that ore 
important test of the solicitude of a Government 
for the true well being of its people is the 
extent to which, and the manner in which, it 
seeks to discharge its duty in the matter 
of mass education ; and judged by this test the 
Government of this country must wake up to its 
responsibilities much more than it has hitherto 
done before it can take its proper place among the 
civilised Governments of the world. 

** Whether we consider the extent of literacy 
among the population or the proportion of those 
actually at school or the system of education 
adopted or the amount of money expended on 
primary education, India is far, far behind other 
civilised countries. Take literacy. While in 
India according to the figures of the* Census of 
1901, less than 6 p. c. of the whole population 
could read and write, even in Kussia, the most 
backward of European countries, educationally, 
the proportion of literates at the last Oeiisus was 
about 25 p. c., while in many European countries 
as also in the United States of America and Canada 
and Australia, almost the entire population is now 
able to read and write. As regards attendance at 
school I think it will be well to quote once more 
the statistics which I mentioned in moving my 
resolution of last year. They are as follows : — 

* In the United States of America 21 p. c. of the* 
whole population is receiving elementary educa- 
tion ; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland 
and in Great Britain and Ireland the proportion 
ranges from 20 to 17 p. c., in Germany, in 
Austria Hungary, in Norway and in the Nether- 
lands the proportion is from 17 to 15 p. c., in 
France it is slightly above 14 p. c., in Sweden it 
is 14 p. c., in Denmark it is 13 p. c., in Belgium 
jti8}2p. c., in Japan it is 11 p. c., (p Italy, 


Greece and Spain it ranges between 6 and 9 p. c. 
in Portugal and Russia it is between 4 and 5 p.c., 
whereas in British India it is only 1*9 p. c.’ 

** Turning next to the systems of education 
adopted in different countries, we find that while 
in most of them elementary education is both 
compulsory and free, and in a few, though the 
principle of compulsion is not strictly enforced nr 
has not yet been introduced it is either wholly 
or for the most part gratuitous, in India alone 
it is neither compulsory nor free. Thus, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, the United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, and Japan it is both compul- 
sory and free, the period of compulsion being 
generally six >ear8, though in several of the 
American States it is now as long as nine years. 
In Holland, elementary education is compulsory, 
hut nut free. In Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Roumania it is free and in 
theory compulsory though compulsion is not 
strictly enforced. In Turkey, too, it is free and 
nominally compulsory, and in Russia though 
compulsion has not yet been introduced it. is for 
tho most part gratuitous. 

Lastly, if we take the expenditure on element- 
ary education in different countries per head of 
the population, even allowing for different money 
values in different countries, we find that India 
is simply nowhere in the comparison. The ex- 
penditure per head of the population is highest 
in the United States, being no less than 16a; 
in Switzerland it is 13s. Hd. per head, in 
Australia 11s. M., in England and Wales 10s., 
in Canada 9s. in Scotland 9s. l^d., in Germany 
6s. lOd^., in Ireland 6s. 5(f., in the Netherlands 
6s. in Sweden 5s. 7d., in Belgium 5s. id,, in 
Norway 5s. \d , in France, 4s. lOrf., in Austria 3s. 
\\d., in Spain Is. 10(2., in Italy Is. 7 1(2., in Servia 
and Japan Is. 2dm, and in Russia 7\d,, while in 
India it is barely one penny. 

**My Lord, it may be urged, and with some show 
of reason, that as mass education is essentially a 
Western idea and India has not been under West- 
ern influences for more than a century, it is not fair 
to compare the progress made by her with the 
achievements of Wefftern nations in that field. 1 
am not sure that there is really much in this view, 
for even in most Western countries mass education 
is a comparatively recent development and even 
in the East we have before us the example of 
Japan which came under the influence of the 
West less than half a century ago and has 
already successfully adopted a system of univerBs) 
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education. Assaming, however, for the sake of 
argument that it is not fair to compare India 
with Western countries in this matter, no such 
objection can, I believe, be urged against a com- 
parison of Indian progress with that made in the 
Philippines or Ceylon or Baroda. The Philippines 
came under American rule only thirteen years ago. 
It cannot be said that in natural intelligence or 
desire for education the Philipinos are superior to 
the people of India, and yet the progress in mass 
education made in the islands during this short 
period has been so great that it constitutes a 
remarkable tribute to the energy and enthusiasm 
of American ideals. Under Spanish rule there was 
DO system of popular education in the Philippines. 
As soon as the islands passed into the possession 
of the United States a regular programme of pri- 
mary educatio!) came to be planted and has been 
steadily adhered to. The aim is to make primary 
education universal. Instruction is free and the 
education authorities advise compulsion, though no 
compulsory law has yet been enacted. Ho great, 
however, is the enthusiasm that has been aroused 
in the matter that many Municipalities have intro- 
duced compulsion by local ordinances, and though 
there isroom for doubt if the ordinances are strictly 
legal, no question has been raised and the people 
are acquiescing cheerfully in their enforcement. 
How rapidly things are advancing in the Philip- 
pines may be judged by the fact that in five years, 
from 1903 to 1908, the number of pupils attend- 
ing schools more than doubled itself, having risen 
from 1,50,000 to 3,60,000, The proportion of 
children receiving instruction to the whole popula- 
tion of the islands is now nearly 6 per cent, as 
against 2 in British India. The conditions of Ceylon 
approximate closely to those of Southern India 
and the fact that it is directly administered by 
England as a Crown Colony need not make any 
difference in its favour. In regard to mass edu- 
cation, however, Ceylon is far ahead to-day of 
India. Ellementary instruction in Ceylon is 
imparted by two classes of schools, Government 
or aided, the Government schools covering about 
one*third and the aided schools two-thirds 
of the area. In Government schools a system 
of compulsory attendance has long been in force, 

'he defaulting parent being brought by the teacher 
efore a village tribunal who can inflict small 
nes. In 1901, a Committee was appointed by 
l^overnment to advise what steps should be 
^ extend primary education in the island, 
Jjid the Committee strongly recommended ‘ that 
overnment should take steps to compel parents 
w give their ohildren a good vernacular education,’ 


Again in 1905, a Commission was appointed to 
make further enquiries into the matter atid the 
recommendations of this body were accepted in 
the main by the Colonial Secretary. These re- 
commendations were;— (1) That attendance at 
schools should be compulsory for boys during a 
period of six years in areas proclaimed by the 
Governor ; (2) that no fees should be charged ; 
(3) that girls’ education should be pushed on 
vigorously ; (4) that district and divisional com- 
mittees should be constituted to look after the 
education of children in their areas ; and (5) that 
the road cess should be handed over to these 
bodies to form the nucleus of an education fund. 
Action was first taken under the new Scheme 
in 1908 when 16 districts were proclaimed by 
the Government and the official report for 1909 
thus speaks of its working : * There has been 
no difficulty so far and there seems to be every 
reason to hope that none of the difficulties which 
were anticipated by some of the managers of 
aided schools will arise. It is hoped that in the 
course of the present year it will be brought into 
working order in all the districts \ In 1909, the 
total number of pupils attending primary schools 
in Ceylon was 237,000, which gives a proportion 
of 6*6 per cent, to the whole population of the 
island. 

“ Within the borders of India itself, the Mala* 
raja of Baroda has set an example of enthusiasm 
in the cause of education for which he is entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of the 
country. His Highness began his first experiment 
in the matter of introducing compulsory and 
education into his State eighteen years ago in ten*^ 
villages of the Amreli Taluka. After watching 
the experiment for eight years it was extend- 
ed to the whole Taluka in 1901, and, finally, 
in 1906, primary education was made compulsory 
and free throughout the State for boys between 
the ages of 6 and 12, and for girls between 
the ages of 6 and 10. The age limit for girls has 
since been raised from 10 to 11. The last tno 
education reports of the State explain with con- 
siderable fullness the working of the measure and 
furnish most inteiesting reading. In 1909, the 
total number of pupils at school was, 165,000 
which gives a proportion of 8*6 per cent, to the total 
population of the State. Taking the children of 
school-going age we find that 79’6 per cent, boys 
of such age were at school as against 21*5 per 
cent, in British India ; while the percentage 
of girls was 47 '6 as against our 4 per cent, 
only. The total expenditure on primary schools 
ill Baroda in 1909, was about 7^ lakhs of rupees 
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• which gives a proportion of about per head 
of the population as against one penny in British 
India. The population of Baroda is drawn from 
the same classes as that of the adjoining British 
territories and every day that passes sees the 
Bubjeots of the Gaekwar outdistancing more and 
more British subjects in the surrounding districts. 

My Lord, if the history of elementary educa- 
tion throughout the woild establishes one fact 
more clearly than another, it is this, that without 
a resort to compulsion no State can ensure a 
general diiiusion of education among its people. 
England, with her strong love of individualism, 
stood out against the principle of compulsion for 
as long as she could, but she had to give way in 
the end all tiie same. And when the Act of 
1870, which intioduced compulsion into England 
and Wales, wm.>> under discussion, Mr. Gladstone 
made a frank admission in the matter in language 
which 1 would like to quote to this Council. 
‘Well, sir,' said he, * there is another principle, 
and undoubtedly of the gravest character, which 1 
can even now hardly hope — though I do hope 
after all that we had seen — is accepted on the 
other side of the House — 1 mean the principle 
that compulsion must be applied in some etfective 
manner to the promotion of education. I freely 
and frankly own that it was not without an efTort 
that I myself accepted it. 1 deeply regret the 
necessity. 1 think that it is a scandal and a shame 
to the country that in the midst of our, as we 
think, advanced civilization, and undoubtedly of 
our enormous wealth, we should at this time of 
day be obliged to entertain this principle of 
compulsion. Nevertheless, we have arrived deli- 
berately at the conclusion that it utust be enter- 
tained, and 1 do not hesitate to say that, being 
entertained, it ought to be entertained with every 
consideration, with every desire of avoiding baste 
and precipitancy, but in a manner that shall 

render it effectual ’ A Royal Commission, 

appointed in 1886 to report on the working of the 
measures adopted to make attendance at school 
compulsory in England and Wales, bore ungrudg- 
ing testimony to the great effect which compul- 
sion *had produced on school attendance. ‘ it is 
to compulsion,’ they wrote, ‘ that the increase of 
the numbers on the roll is largely attributable. 
Among the witnesses before us, Mr. Stewart 
appears to stand alone in his opinion that provid- 
ed the required accommodation had been furnished, 
the result would have been much the same if 
attetidance bad not been obligatory. But to 
t^mate fairly the influence, which compulsion has 
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had upon the great increase in the number of 
children attending school, we must speak of it 
under the three heads into which its operation 
ma} i>e divided. There is, first, the direct influ- 
ence of compulsion. This is exerted over parents, 
who are indifferent to the moral and intellectual 
welfare of their children, who are very eager to 
tihtain what advantage they can from their 
chiliiien’s earnings, but who never look beyond. . 

But, secondly, compulsion exercises an 

iiulirecc influence. Many parents are apathetic, 
yield weakly to their children’s wish not to 
go to school .... But they are keenly alive to the 
disgrace of being brought before a Magistrate, 
the fear of which supplies a stimulus suiticient to 
make them do their duty in this respect. In 
addition, the existence of a compulsory law has 
considerably affected public opinion and has done 
much bo secure a larger school attendance by 
making people recognise that the State regards 
them as neglecting their duty, if their children 
remain uneducated.’ The Ceylon Commission of 
1905, in dealing with the question whether attend 
ance at school should be made compulsory, ex- 
pressed themselves as follows : — ‘ With the excep- 
tion of one or two districts cf the island, little 
good will be done by any system which does not 
enforce compulsory attendance. The Dutch, who 
had an extensive and successful system of verna- 
cular schools throughout the portions of the 
island which were under their rule, found it 
necessary to enforce attendance by fines, and did 
so regularly. Parents, throughout a large portion 
of the island, exercise very little control over 
their children, and will leave them to do as they 
like in the matter of school attendance. The 
result is that, where there is no compulsion, boys 
attend very irregularly .and leave school very 
early. That compulsory attendance is desirable 
we have no doubt.’ My Lord, primary education 
has rested on a voluntary basis in this country 
for more than half a century, and what is the 
extent of the progress it lias made during the 
time ? For answer one has to look at the single 
fact that seven children out of eight are yet 
allowed to grow up in ignorance and darkness, 
and four villages out of five are without a school. 
During the last six or seven years, the pace has 
been slightly more accelerated than before, but, 
even so, how extremely slow it is may be 
from what Mr, Orange says of it in the Isist 
quinquennial report, issued two years ago : — 
‘But the rate of increase for the last twenty-five 
years or for the last five is more slow than when 
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compared with the dietatice' that has to be travel- 
led before primary education can be universally 
diii'used. If the number of boys at school conti- 
nued to increase even at the rate of increase that 
has taken place in the last five years, and even if 
there was no increase in population, even then 
several generations would still elapse before all 
the boys of school age were in school/ My 
Lord, I respectfully submit that this state of 
things must be remedied ; that India must 
follow in the wake of other civilised countries in 
the matter, if her children are to enjoy anything 
like the advantages which the people of those 
countries enjoy in the race of life ; that a be- 
ginning at least should now be made in the direc- 
tion of compulsion ; and that the aim should be 
to cover the whole field in the life-time of a gene- 
ration. When England introduced compulsion 
in 1870, about 43 per cent, of her children of 
school- going age were at school, and ten years 
sufficed for her to bring all her children to school. 
When Japan took up compulsion, about 28 per 
cent, of her school going population was at school 
and Japan covered the whole field in about 
twenty years. Our difficulties are undoubtedly 
greater than those of any other country, and our 
progress, even with the principle of compulsion 
introduced, is bound to be slower, Jiub if a be- 
ginning is made at once, and wo resolutely press 
forward towards the goal, the dilliculties, great 
as they are, will vanish before long, and the 
rest of the journey will be comparatively simple 
and easy. My Lord, it is urged by those who 
are opposed to the introduction of compulsion in 
this country that though the Gaekwar, as an 
Indian Prince, could force compulsion on his 
subjects without serious opposition, the British 
Government, as a foreign Government, cannot 
afiurd to risk the tin popularity which the measure 
will entail. Feisonally, 1 do not think that the 
fear which lies behind this view is justified, be- 
cause the Government in Ceylon is as much a 
foreign Government as that in India, and in 
Ceylon the authorities have not shrunk from the 
introduction of compulsion. But to meet this 
objection, 1 am quite willing that the first steps 
in the direction of compulsion should be taken by 
our Local Bodies, which reproduce in British 
territory conditions similar to those which obtain 
in Feudatory States. And even here 1 am willing 
tiiat the first experiment should be made in care- 
fully selected and advanced areas only. When 
public mind is familiarised with the idea of 
compulsion, the Government may take the 


succeeding steps without any hesitHtion or mis- 
giving. In view, also, of the special difficulties, 
likely to be experienced in extending the principle 
of compulsion at once to girls, 1 am willing 
that, to begin with, it should be applied to 
boys only, though I share the opinion that the 
education of girls is with us even a greater neces- 
sity than that of boys, and 1 look forward to the 
time when compulsion will be extended to all 
children alike of either sex. To prevent injudi- 
cious zeal on the part of Local Bodies, even in so 
good cause as the spread of elementary education 
lam willing that ample powers of control should 
bo retained by the Provincial and Imperial 
Governments ill their own hands. What I earn- 
estly and emphatically insist on, however, is that 
no more time should now be lost in making a 
beginning in this all- important matter. 

“My Lord, I now come to the Bill, which I 
hope the Council will let me introduce to-day, 
and 1 ask the indulgence of the Council while 1 
explain briefly its main provisions. The Bill, 
1 may state at once, has been framed with a strict 
regard to the limitations of the position, to which 
1 have already referred. It is a purely permissive 
Bill, and it merely proposes to empower Munici- 
palities and District Boitrds, under certain circum- 
stances, to introduce compulsion within their 
areas, in the first instance, in the case of boys 
and later, when the time is ripe, in the case of 
girls. Before a Local Body aspires to avail itself 
of the powers contemplated by the Bill, it will 
have ro fulfil such conditijris as the Government 
of India may by rule lay down as regards the 
extent to which education is already diffused with- 
in its area. Last year, in moving my resolution 
on this subject, 1 urged that where one-third of 
the hoys of school going age were already at 
school, the question of introducing compulsion- 
might be taken up for consideration by the Ijocal 
Body. 1 think this is a fair limit, but if the 
Government of India so choose, they might 
impose a higher limit. In practice, a limit of 33 
per cent, will exclude for several years to come 
all District Boards, and bring within the range 
only a few of the more advanced Municipalities 
in the larger towns in the dift’erent Provinces. 
Moreover, a Local Body, oven when it satisfies 
the limit laid down by the Government of India, 
can come under the Bill only after obtaining 
previously the sanction of the Local Government. 

J submit, my Lord, that these are ample safe- 
guards to prevent any ill-considered or precipitate 
action on the part of a Local Body. Then the 
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Bill provides for a compulsory period of school 
attendance of four years only. Most countries 
have a period of six years, and even 
Ceylon and Barod i provide six years ; Italy, 
which began with three, and Japan which 
began with four years, have also raised their 
period to six years. But considering that 
the burden of additional expenditure involved 
will in many cases be the principal decermining 
factor in this matter, I am content to begin with 
a compulsory period of four years only. The 
next point to which I would jinvite the atten- 
tion of the Council is that the T3ill mnkes ample 
provision for exemption from compulsory attend- 
ance on reasonable grounds, such as sickness, 
domestic necessity or the seasonal needs of 
agriculture. A parent may also claim t^xempMon 
for his child on the ground that there is no 
school within a reasonable distance from his re- 
sidence, to which he can send the child without 
exposing him to religious instruction to which 
he objects ; and a distance of one mile is laid 
down as a reasonable distance. This, however, 
is a matter of detail, which, perhaps, may better 
be left to Local Governments. When a Local 
Body comes under the Bill, the responsibility 
is thrown upon it to provide suitable school 
accommodation for the children within its area, 
in accordance with standards which may be laid 
down by the Education Department of the Local 
Government. On the question of fees, while 1 
am of opinion that where attendance is made 
compulsory, instruction should be gratuj^tous, the 
Bill provides for gratuitous instruction only in 
the case of those children whose parents are 
extremely poor, not earning more than Rs. 10 a 
month, all above that line being required to pay 
or not in the discretion of the Local Body. This 
is obviously a compromise, rendered necessary by 
the opposition offered by so many Local Govern- 
ments to the proposal of abolishing fees in pri- 
mary schools, on the ground that it means an 
unnecessary sacrifice of a necessary and useful 
income. Coming to the machinery for working 
the compulsory provisions, the Bill provides for 
the creation of special school attendance Com- 
mittees, whose duty it will be to make careful 
enquiries and prepare and maintain lists of 
children who should be at school within their 
respective areas, and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to ensure the attendance of children at 
school, including the putting into operation 
of the penal clauses of the Bill against 
defaulting parents. The penal previsions, it will 


be seen, are necessarily light. To ensure the 
object of the Bill being fulfilled, the employment 
of child labour below the age of ten is prohibited, 
and penalty is provided for any infringement of 
the provision. Lastly, it is provided that the 
Government of India should lay down by rule 
the proportion in which the heavy cost of compul- 
sory education should be divided between the 
Local Government and the Local Body concerned, 
it being assumed that the Supreme Government 
will place additional resources at the disposal of 
the Local Government to enable it to defray its 
share, the Local Body being on its side empower- 
ed to levy a special Education Rate, if necessary, 
to meet its share of the expenditure. It is 
obvious that the whole v/orking of this Bill must 
depend, in the first instance, upon the share, which 
the Government is prepared to bear, of the cost 
of compulsory education, wherever it is introduced. 
1 find that in England the Parliamentary grant 
covers about two- thirds of the total expenditure 
on elementary schools. In Scotland, it amounts 
to more than that proportion, whereas in Ireland 
it meets practically the whole cost. I think we are 
entitled to ask that in India at least two-thirds 'of 
the new expenditure should be borne by the State. 

“ This, my Lord, is briefly the whole of my Bill, 
It is a small and humble attempt to suggest 
the first steps of a journey which is bound to 
prove long and tedious, but which must be per- 
formed if the mass of our people are to emerge 
from their present condition, [t is not intended 
that all parts of the Bill should be equally indis- 
pensable to the scheme, and no one will be more 
ready than myself to undertake any revision thaC 
may be found to be necessary in the light of 
helpful criticism. My Lord, if I am so fortunate 
as to receive from the Council the leave 1 ask 
at its hands, it will probably be a year before 
the Bill comes up here again for its further 
stages. Meanwhile, its consideration will be trans- 
ferred from this Council to the country and all 
sections of the community will have ample op- 
portunities to scrutinise its provisions with care. 
My Lord, this question of a universal diffusion of 
education in India depends almost more than any 
other question on the hearty and sympathetic co- 
operation of the Government and the leaders of 
the people. The Government must, in the first 
instance, adopt definitely the policy of such diffu- 
sion as its own, and it must, secondly, not grudge 
to find the bulk of the money which will be re- 
quired for it as Governments in most other civilis- 
^ countries are doing. And this is what we are 
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entitled to aek at the hands of the Government 
in the name of justice for the honour of the 
Government itself and in the highest interests of 
popular well-being. The leaders of the people 
on their side must bring to this task high 
enthusiasm which will not be chilled by difficulties, 
courage which will not shrink from encountering 
unpopularity if need be, and readiness to make 
the sacrifices whether of njoney or time or 
energy, which the cause may require. I think, 
my Lord, if this Bill passes into law, the 
educated classes of the country will be on 
their trial. It is my earnest hope that neither they 
nor the Government will fail to rise to the require- 
ments of this essentially modest and cautious 
measure. My Lord, one great need of the situa- 
tion which I have ventured again and again to 
point out to this Council for several years past is 
that the Government should enable us to feel 
that though largely foreign ir. personnel^ it 
is national in spirit and sentiment ; and this 
it can only do by undertaking towards the people 
of India all those responsibilities which national 
Governments in other countries undertake 
towards their people. We, too, in our turn 
must accept the Government as a national 
Government giving it that sense* of security 
which national Governments are entitled to 
claim and untilising the peace and order 
which it has established for the moral and 
material advancement of our people. And 
of all the great national tasks which lie 
before the country and in which the Government 
and the people can co-operate to the advantage 
of both, none is greater than this task of promot- 
ing the universal dififusion of education in the 
land, bringing by its means a ray of light, a 
touch of refinement, a glow of hope into lives that 
sadly need them all. The work, I have already 
said, is bound to be slow, but that only means 
that it must be taken in hand at once. If a 
beginning is made without furtber delay, if both 
the Government and the people persevere with 
the task in the right spirit, the whole problem 
may be solved before another generation rises to 
take our place. If this happens the next genera- 
tion will enter upon its own special work with a 
strength which will be its own security of 
success. As for us, it will be enough to have 
laboured for such an end — laboured even when 
the end is not in sight. For, my Lord, I think 
there is not only profound humility but also 
profound wisdom in the faith which says’: — 

* I do not ask to see the distant scene : 

One step enbu^h for me,’ ” 
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Sir OeoriBfe Clarke on the Depressed 
Classes. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in the 
course of a recent address on this subject said 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — Of the many and 
ever- increasing movements which are stirring 
the minds of the people of India, none can 
be more important than that represented by 
the Depressed Classes Mission Society. There 
are some which might with advantage be aban- 
doned if their activities could be turned in the 
direction in which this Society is striving to 
advance and it may well be that their objects 
would be more rapidly attained if they devoted 
themselves to the cause of the Depressed Classes. 
Does not that cause go to the very root of the 
social evils of India ? What prospect of the arising 
of real nationhood can exist until those evils have 
been removed ? It is unfortunately true that 
there are caste distinctions in Western countries; 
but no one can follow the progress of the last half 
century without being impressed by the fact that 
the feeling of brotherhood is steadily growing and 
that the sense of duties to and of responsibilities 
for the poor and the needy is visibly broadening 
and deepening. In India, the conditions dififer from 
those in all other countries because we have here 
nearly 60 millions of outcaste people — people not 
merely poorer unfortunate, but regarded and treated 
as beyond the pale by the Pistes above them. I will 
not attempt to analyse the causes which have led 
to this deplorable result, and have in the process 
of years produced a physical repugnance to those 
classes and a belief that personal contamination 
follows from association with them. To a great 
extent the wrongs of the depressed classes arise 
from accretions upon ancient and purer faiths. 
The gospel of Bu(idha is clear like that of Christ. 

Let him that has recognized the truth,'' said 
the great Indian Reformer, ** cultivate goodwill 
without measure toward the whole world, abpve, 
below, around, unstinted, unmixed with any feel- 
ing of making distinctions or of showing preferSn- 
ces." “ Let us love one another ; for love is of 
God " was the teaching of Christ. 

Those words embody the great principle which 
the Depressed Classes Mission must strenuously 
seek to Inculcate. Jts object should be not only 
to elevate the depressed classes, but to change the 
attitude of mind which has caused them to be de- 
pressed, and til us to win back for them their in- 
heritance as fellow human beings, 
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In one respect there has been edvAnce in recent 
times. As Swami Yivekauauda seated in a lec- 
ture given at Madras: — “The days of exclusive 
privileges and exclusive claims are gone, gone for 
ever from the soil of India, and it is one of the 
great blessings of the British Rule.” So much 
British rule could do for the depressed classes ; but 
it cannot remove inherited dislikes or antagonisms 
nor can it secure sympathy, or abolish the social 
disabilities which tyrannous customs have imposed 
*upon helpless people. * * a 

No one can follow the movement of thought in 
India without seeing that the cause of the 
Depressed Classes is advancing. The existence of 
this 8 loiety and the endeavours which it is 
making are plain proofs of progress. It is an 
Indian Society working for Indians, and we may 
feel sure that it is helping indirectly to mould 
opinion and thus to produce ^dfects which cannot 
be valuated in dgures, or embodied in reports. 

As 1 have said it has a double mi.ssion to accom- 
plish — to educate public opinion and to arouse 
sympathy for the wrot*gs of the depressed classes, 
on the one hand, and to promote the education of 
these classes, on the other hand. My great prede- 
cessor, Mountstuart Elphinstone, felt some reluct- 
ance in undertaking the education of these 
classes, not that he thought it undesirable or un- 
necessary, but because as he wrote in a remarkable 
minute dated March, 1824 : “ They are not only 
the most despised, but among the least numerous 
of the great divisions of Society, and it is to be 
feared that if our system of education first took root 
among them, it would never spread furtlier, and 
that we might find ourselves at the head of a new 
class superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but 
hated and despised by the castes to whom their 
new attainmorits would always induce us to prefer 
them.” That was the view of a great statesman - 
Governor just 37 years ago in tbo circumstances 
with which he was confronted. If he argued we 
edi|cat6 the depressed classes, we shall bring edu- 
cation itself into disrepute. How great a change 
has passed over India since these days. Then it 
waas thought that the people must be constantly 
led into the paths of Western learning, the 
greatest care being taken lest their susceptibilities 
should be aroused. Now, we are faced by a loud 
demand for the extension of education at any 
cost and with far too little regard for its quality 
and suitability to the needs of the people. Now 
also we see a growing desire, of which this Society 
is a striking proof, that the depressed classes 
Hl^oqld liaye tl^eir fqll share, 


The fourth annual report shows steady progress* 
The Society now controls five schools, four in 
Bombay and one in Poona, and work is going on 
at the affiliated centres which will boar fruit in 
due season. 1 cannot here enter into the driiails 
of the report which should be carefully rcail by 
all who are interested in your groat cause ; but I 
must note the establishment of a permanent 
scholarship fund as a memorial to my daughter. 
That is a step which would have gladdene<l her 
heart, if she had been spared, and I am sure that 
it will provide help and encouragement to the 
neglected children in whose welfare she was deeply 
interested. It is slear that if more funds were 
available, you could greatly extend this branch of 
your activity ; but 1 think that you are very 
wise in directing your “ principal attempts 
patiently towards edun.ating tl)e public opinion 
of the higher classes as well as to work up the 
depressed classes to a sense of their own duties in 
this respect.” Ah you know the Government schools 
are open to all alike without distinction but the 
children of the depressed classes are too often 
prevented by that tyranny of custom to which 
I have referred from reaping the benefits of tho.<ie 
schools. Wherever these children are relegated 
to the Vdr<\ndab, or sit in a place apart and 
neglected by the teachers, they cannot be 
expected to progress. Nor can tlieir parents desire 
to send them to places where they are treated 
with injustice and disdain. Government main- 
tains special schools in some cases for these poor 
children ; but we cannot duplic:ito primary 
education all over tlie Presidency. Nor is this 
desirable ; because it does not touch the root- evil 
and it helps to perpetuate the cruel customs which 
must be broken down if India is to advance to- 
wards nationhood. Your report tells me that 
already public meetings can be held at which “the 
untouch'^bles may freely nn'x with the higher classes 
and take their seats opeidy and on relations of 
equality and mutual respect.” Nothing can be 
more encouraging than this, and your Society is 
to be warmly congratulated on the new possi- 
bilities which such a change holds out. The more 
mcetingK of this character can be held, the sooner 
will be the attainment of the great object which we 
have at heart. Friendly contact of this kind will 
di.spel prejudices and inspire a sense of brotherhood. 
The higher castes have nothing to lose by kindli- 
nB.s8 to the untouchables and must themselves 
benefit from their recognition of the claims of our 
commcm humanity. The untouchables must gain 
in self-respect which will powerfully assist in pro- 
potinj; their advancement. 
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Returning fur a moment to the progress of edu- 
cation, I note in the report of the Director of 
Public Instruction that the total number of pupils 
from the depressed classes in our schools increased 
by 3,713 in the last year under re- 
view, that there are 21 iVfahar teachers and one 
Chambhar teacher in the Poona district, ' that 
the Pandharpur school is under a trained Mahar, 
that in Bombay a Chambhar boy passed tlie Verna- 
cular final examination for the first time in the 
history of the city, and that the Inspector was 
struck by the advances made by the Local and 
Municipal Boards in providing for the needs of 
these classes. I hope thdse facts will seem encourag- 
ing to you, as they do to me. I trust thit you wili 
work on with the certainty that results are already 
forthcoming and will rapidly multiply as tht years 
pass. India has need of the loving service— time, 
thought and pains given to others — which is far 
more common in other countries than here. It is 
such service that you require and that would be 
more valuable to you than increase of funds. As 
I pointed out to the students of Fergusson College 
it is open to them to assist in your missionary 
work, and in Bombay also there are many people 
who could spare time to teach evening classes or 
at least to help your cause by inculcating and 
practising kindliness to the depressed stratum of 
the Hindu community. 

I have now only to say that my wife and I have 
come here to try and give help and en- 
couragement to the important movement which 
you represent. Lady Clarke has already given 
away many prizes since she came to India, but 
none with greater pleasure than those which she 
has distributed this evening. We were both 
deeply touched by the beautiful message of sym- 
pathy and good wishes sent to us from the public 
meeting of women of the depressed classes of 
Bombay presided over by Mrs. Yashodabhai 
Thakur on the occasion of our marriage. That 
message established a link between us and them 
which cannot be brwken, and while we are pri- 
vileged to live among you, we shall always take 
ft living interest in the work of a Society which 
holds out the promise of an India in which there 
shall be no untouchable classes and universal 
sympathy based on the recognition of the brother- 
l^ood of humanity shall everywhere prevail. 
(Applause.) 
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The’ Indian Voice ” 

This is a new organ conducted at Nairobi ( British 
East Africa) and devoted to Indian interests. 
Indians forija a large part of the population in 
B. E. Africa, and they have contributed in a 
very large measure to raise that part of British 
Empire to its present state of prosperity. The-* 
new organ is mainly intended to protect Indian 
interests. In South Africa we have “ the Indian 
Opinion. ” In B.E. Africa there is this new organ^ 
“ the Indian Voice.” It is published at Nairobi 
every Wednesday, and its subscription overseas is 
about 7 rupees. It will be a voi(;e of our brethren 
coming from the distant lands of Africa, and 
we hope it will meet with popular support in 
India, 

British Indians in Canada. 

Mr. Hossen Rahim, the Hindu, whose case has 
been before the Dominion Courts since last October, 
is privileged to remain in Canada, if he so desires. 
This is the effect of a judgment pronounced by 
Mr. Justice Murphy, of Vancouver. The reasons 
for judgment are reserved. 

“ I am of opinion that the writ of habeas corpus 
applied for hero must be granted,” says his Lord- 
ship. “ If it is desired to take an appeal I will, 
on application of Counsel, hand down written 
reasons of judgment.” 

Mr. Rahim came to British Columbia about a 
year ago from Honolulu where he had resided for 
a considerable time and amassed some property. 
On arrival at Vancouver he informed the immi- 
gration officials that he was a tourist, and desired 
to travel through Canada to look into the condi- 
tions of his countrymori in the Dominion. Later be 
returned to Vancouver from a tour of the East and 
acquired business connections here. The immigra- 
tion authorities took his case up and secured an 
order for his deportation. He was arrested for 
deportation, but through his Counsel, Mr. George 
E. McCrossan, initiated habeas corpus proceedings. 
The matter was argued before Mr .Justice Murphy 
in chambers last autumn, ai d an issue was made of 
the word “ citizen,” which Mr. McCrossan defines 
as a person having substantial interests in any 
community. He maintained that Mr. Rahim, 
through his property in Honolulu, was an American 
citizen, and could not be deported unless he were 
proved to he undesirable, 
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, Indentured Labour in Fijif 

Mr. Noel Buxtun nsked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether indentured coolies in the 
island of Fiji could not obtain a pass back to India 
until they had completed ten years* service. 

Mr, Harcourt : Indentured coolies in Fiji are 
not entitled to free passages to India until they 
have completed ten years’ residence in the Colony, 
five years as indentured labourers and five years 
as free labourers. 

Indians in British East Africa- 

There are non a few disabilities placed over 
Indians in British East Africa, and now the feel- 
iiig against Indian is growing in volume. The 
white men want to preserve this pai t of British 
empire solely for tho white settlers. The .miture 
of the feeling on the point may be guaged from 
the resolutions which were passed on the subject 
in the Colonists Convention held nr Nairobi in 
the beginning of February la^t. The resolution 
passed ran asfollows : — ‘‘ (a) That domiciled Asiatics 
be treated with the same sympathetic attitude as 
in the past ; (^') that the Courts of Justice be 
empowered to order the deportation of undesir- 
able Asiatics ; (c) that all further immigration of 
Asiatics except those in transit be prohibited 
except on the indentured system, the length of 
the period of indenture not to exceed three years 
and that all indentured employees be returned 
to their homes after their period of service is com- 
pleted ;((i) that educated British Indians and other 
Asiatics be permitted to visit British East Africa 
temporarily, provided they carry a passport issued 
by the Imperial Indian Government ol' a British 
Consul.” The mover of the resolution in making 
out a case dwelt at length on the justice (?) of 
preserving that part for the white settler ! The 
chairman was not in favour of a direct prohibition 
of Asiatic labour, but said lie would favour the 
exclusion of the Asiatic by the educational test! 
He would see East Africa white from one end 
to the other. The mover of the re.solution said 
that more than ninety-five per cent, of the officials 
declared in favour of their own people and sup- 
ported white settlement. After the resolution 
was passed without a dissentient voice, a motion 
was also brought up asking Lord Delamere to 
draft a Bill embodying these principles to be 
placed before the Legislative Council. All this 
points out clearly the way in which the wind 
blows in British East Africa. The Government 
of India are to-day faced with the question of 
Indians in South Africa. And close upon its 
heels promises to come this second problem from 
British East Africa, 


Indentured Labour in Trinidad. 

Mr. Morrell asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies what was the cost per head of inden- 
tured coolies in the Colony of Trinidad ; and 
what proportion of this cost was paid by the plant- 
ers and from the revenues respectively. 

Mr. Harcourt : The cost of importing inden- 
tured immigrants varies from year to year. From 
a statement laid before the Committee on Emigra- 
tion from India to the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tentorates it would appear that the average coat 
per statute adult between 1879 and 1908 was £2i 
178. 4d., inclusive of nil chnrgps. The statement 
is printed on page 127 of Command Paper 5194. 
The apportionment of the cost of irn migration into 
the Colony is explained in Section 263 of the 
report of the Committee, where it is calculated 
that about 21 per cent, is paid by the employers 
and labourers, about 52 per cent, by all the culti- 
vators, whether employing indentured labour or 
not, and about 27 per cent, from general revenue. 
The Section will be found on page 65 of Command 
Paper No. 5192, 

The Natal Poll-Tax. 

On behalf of the Indian South African League, 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, Joint Secretary, h^s sent tho 
following message to the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies : — A cable 
has been received that Government have intro- 
duced a Bill exempt ing Europeans only from the 
payment of poll-tax in Natal. This revival of 
racial legislation is an index to the defiant attitude 
of South Africans. The proposed legislation is 
unjust and insulting to the self-respect of India. 
The Indian South African League indignantly 
protests and peays to Government for taking 
efiective stops in preventing the new legislation. 
The League also notes with alarm that in the new 
Immigration Bill before the Union Parliament no 
provision has been made for repealing the exist- 
ing obnoxious Asiatic enactment of the Transvaal 
and Or.angia. This reverses the policy which was 
foreshadowed in Mr. Botha’s despatch and Mr. 
Smuts’ announcement, and is calculated to conti- 
nue the Asiatic strugtjle throughout South Africa 
and promote racial ill-feeling and unrest. The 
tndian League appeals to Government to adopt a 
strong and decisive attitude. 
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Indentured Emi^ation to Natal- 

A notification under the Indian Emigration 
Act 1910 is published, declaring that emigration 
t,o the Colony of Natal shall cease to be lawful 
from Ist July, 19)1. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Clark said that the 
Government of India have seen the newspaper 
report referred to. “ The decision to prohibit 
emigiation to Natal was, as the Hon’ble member 
is aware, announced at a meeting of this Council 
held on the 3rd January last. The Government 
of India believe that this decision is now widely 
known and they do not consider it necessary to 
take any special steps in the direction indicated 
by the Hon’ble gentleman, pending the publica- 
tion on April Ist of the notification prohibiting 
emigration.” 

The Madras Government Order. 

The following is the Order passed by the Madras 
Government with reference to the reprevsontation 
made in connection with the arrival of 70 Sirdar 
Maistries from Natal to recruit coolies on a large 
scale 

With reference to their letter dated 6th March 
1911, the Secretaries to the Indian South African 
League will be informed that, as emigration to 
Natal continues lawful up to the 30th June next, 
no special steps can be taken to interferj with the 
ordinary working of the Emigration law, but all 
Registering Officers will be directed to observe 
carefully the provisions of Chapter VI of the 
Indian Emigration Act XVII of 1908. 

2. On receipt of the Notification, prohibiting 
emigratiou to Natal, which will be published by 
the Government of India on the Ist April, 1911, 
District Magistrates in all recruiting areas should 
promulgate it as widely as possible in the 
vernacular as well as in Englisii. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA- -Helots 

within the Empire ! How they are Treated. By H. 8. L. 
Polak, Editor Indian Opinion, 

This book is the first extended and authoritative des- 
cription of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. The book 
is devoted to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. 

Price Re. 1. To Subsoribers of the “ Review,” As, 12. 

A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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The Maharaja of Benares. 

On the 4th April, His Honour Mr. Leslie 
Porter, officiating Lieutenant Governor of the 
United Province-'^, held, on behalf of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, a Durbar at Benares for the purpose 
of formally trauaferring the Benares Stiite bo His 
Highness the Maharaja, Sir Prabhu Narain Singh 
Bahadur, G. C. I. E. 

St- John Ambulance Association in Bhopal. 

Ueii Highness the Begum of Bhopal has just 
established a centre of the St. John Ambulance 
Association in her State. Her Highness is her- 
self the first President of the centre and has 
appointed her8on,thQ Comui inder-in-Chief of the 
State Forces, to be Vice-President, .and the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Ministers to be members of the 
Committee. Captain Fleming, the State Surgeon, 
has been entrusted with the post of^ Hon. Secre- 
tary. Under the enlightened rule of Her High- 
ness the new centre should have a long career cf 
usefulness before it. 

Free Elementary Education in Cochini 

Following in the wake of the sister State of 
Baroda, the Cochin Durbar has decided to intro- 
duce a general policy of free elementary education 
in the State. It would appear that three years 
ago elementary education was declared free for 
what are known as the “ backward classes ” and 
for girls. The concession made in the cases of 
children who help their parents in earning their 
livelihood was that they were allowed to be half- 
timers or be admitted to tho night schools. The 
result of throe years’ working of the system being 
very encouraging, the Durbar has decided to 
extend free education to all classes irrespective of 
caste or creed, to be imparted through the 
medium of the vernacular 

Educatioual Progress in Patiala. 

The total number of schools at the end of 1909, 
was 177 as comp.ired with 173 in 1910. Out of 
these, 21 were Sc*condiry Sohofds (5 High and 16 
Middle) for boys and 2 Middle for girls. Of the 
remaining there wore 126 Primary Schools for 
boys and 27 for girls. Compared with the figures 
of 1901 when the present Director bf Public 
Instruction took over charge of the Department, 
it appears that in the course of 10 years, the 
number of schools has increased from 102 to 177, 
that is, by 73' 5 per cent, and that of scholars has 
risen from 5,172 to 10,407, i, 101‘2 per cent, 
or more than double, 

# 
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Kapurthala Imperial Service Infantry. 

In order to give effect to the promise he gave 
the other day of an increase of pay to the whole 
rank-and-file of the Kapur chala Kegiment cf 
Imperial Service Infantry, Hia Highness the Raja 
of Kapurthala has decided to inform the Govern- 
ment that he will simultaneously increase his 
field assignment for the Imperial Service Infantry 
by Rs. 10,000 per annum. 

Death of the Maharaja of Jodhpore. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpore died on Monday 
20th March of pneumonia. 

His Highness was Chief of the great Rahto tribe 
or clan of the Rajputs. His State, the proper name 
of which is Marwar, is ,‘37,000 miles in area, and 
has a population of 1,750,403, chiefly Hindus, but 
including about 155,000 Mahomedans and about 
172,000 Jains. 

Progressive Legislation in Baroda. 

A recent issue of the Legislation in Baroda 
Gazette foreshadows a very welcome legisla- 
tion in the interests of the youth of the State. 
It is proposed to prohibit the smoking and drink- 
ing habit among children by stringent legislation. 
Whoever sells or gives to a child appaiently under 
the age of 16 any tobacco, cigar, cigarette or bidi^ 
whether for his own use or not, will in future be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 10. The article so sold will be forfeited 
to the State. If a child is found smokiftg, it will 
be the duty of every Police ofiicer in uniform to 
seize such etc,, and for this purpose he may 
search, if necessary, the person of a boy — but 
not a girl. The article will, of course, be 
forfeited. It is also enacted that no licensed 
vendor of spirituous liquor shall sell to any child 
whether for his own use or not, any intoxicating 
liquor or allow the child to enter the premises of 
the shop. A breach of the rules on the part of 
the vendor or his servants will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. There is, lastly, the pro- 
hibition against the employment of a child ap- 
parently under nine years, in any mill, factory or 
workshop. A breach of this order would entail a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 50. All these measures 
which His llighnebs the Gaekwar proposes to 
take for the general protection of the youthful 
generation of his State are calculated to produce 
substantial good to the State and reflect highly 
on the enlightened regime of His Highness. — The 
Trihtme, 
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The United States Steel Corporatioa 

An important event in business circles in 
India is the recent arrival in India of a direct 
representative of the largest trading corporation 
in the world, namely, the United States Steel 
Corporation. This syndicate has selected and 
sent out as their first general manager in India, 
Mr. G. Ewart Yearman, who is opening a 
permanent ottice for the Corporation in Bombay, 
which he proposes to make his headquarters. 
Subsequently, he will open sub-branch offices in 
the other Presidency cities. Some conception of 
the magnitude of the Corporation’s operations, with 
which the name of Mr. C irnegie has so long been 
associated, may be gathered from the fact that 
their capital amounts to two hundred million 
pounds . — The Advocate of India. 

Duty on Raw Jute. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Ronaldshay 
asked Lord Morley to submit to India the de- 
sirability of confining the proposed export duty 
to raw jute and giving a rebate on ju6e shipped 
for manufacture in Great Britain. 

Mr. Montagu declined, adding that the tax had 
been imposed after carefully considering the pro- 
bable efteeb on all interests to obtain conveniently 
a required revenue. Lord Ronaldshay's sugges- 
tion would defeat that end. 

t 

The Waste in Indian Sugar. 

The whole reason for the defeat of Indian 
sugar can be comprised in one word : “ waste.” 
The whole gospel of India’s economic salvation, so 
far as sugar is concerned, is written in two words : 
‘‘Avoidance of waste.” It is the waste that goes 
on in the production of Indian sugar, from the 
choosing of the seed and tho preparation 
of the fields, through the growing of the 
crops, the cutting and the carting and the 
crushing of the cane, that makes it impossible 
for Indian sugar to compete with foreign sugar. 
In order to have any hope of competing 
successfully, there must be a reduction in price, 
that is to say, a saving in the cost of produc- 
tion and marketing of anything between 40 
to 60 per cent. This can be achieved not merely 
by reduction in cost of manufacture, but by an 
improvement in the economy of what are at 
present practically waste products, and in tho 
methods of presenting the finished products to the 
buyers upon the market . — The Indian PlaiUers 
Gazette, 
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Industrial Training. 

On the 28th February there was formally 
inaugurated, at a Conference on Industrial Train- 
ing held at the Guildhall under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, a National Industrial Education 
l^engue. The Lord Mayor declared that the 
subject Wrts “a matter of supreme importance, ” 
and he read letters of sympathy from the King 
and from the leaders of the two great political 
parties. 

The Conference was organized by a special 
Committee of elected representatives of employers 
and workers and of educational authorities ; and 
the League has already received the formal adhe- 
sion of some 2,500 organized bodies of workers 
engaged in trade union, co operative, and educa- 
tional work, representing more than three millions 
of work-people distributed through 365 trades and 
professions in more than 420 cities and towns. 
Such a movement seems well entitled to designate 
itself National. The substantial resolution of 
the Conference was in these terms : 

That this Conference views with grave concern 
the large number of children annually leaving 
school without practical training for definite voca- 
tions, and resolves that a national system of indus- 
trial, professional, and commercial training should 
be established, to which the children shall pass as 
a matter of course (unless the parents are prepared 
to undertake their future training) and without 
interval, Ibr a definite period, to be thoroughly 
trained for entry to the particular calling for 
which they are beat fitted, such training to be 
under fully qualified instructors. That the 
Government be urged to provide by legislation 
such a complete s}stem of training, free to all 
.scholars and the expenses thereof defrayed from 
the National Exchequer. 

A certain amount of dissent was intimated in 
an amendment, which goes a long way as 
commentary upon the motion. It ran as follows : 

That this Conference views will) grave concern 
the fact that in this country — which more than 
. any other depends for its prosperity on the skill 
and efficiency of its work-people and on the 
managemeiit of their homes — most of the boys 
l‘iav 0 school without preparatory practical training 
lor industrial pursuits, and the girls without 
effective instruction in domestic economy and 
hi)iisehold management, it is resohed : 

(1) That, in order to remedy this grave defect, 
the Government by financial aid should enable 
educational authorities throughout the country 


to provide facilities for the preliminary, practical, 
and industrial training f>f all boys; and practical 
tiaining for ail girls in household work and 
domestic economy ; and that all boys and girls 
shall participite in such training during their 
attendance at elementary and other schools. 

(2) Tuat all buys and girls, after leaving the 
day school, shall be riquirud, during a portion 
of each year until the age of eighteen years, to 
attend continuation or technical schools, in which 
facilities are provided for definite training in 
the industries of the di.scrict, and in such subjects 
of applied art, science, aii<) commerce as will be 
specially applicable to ibeir d.iily avocati«iijB. 

(.3) That emplo}“r.s be urged to co-operate in 
promoting the attendance of their younger 
wot kers at technical courses bearing upon their 
industrial or commercial pursuits. 

The motion was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

state Industrialism. 

One would have thought the English trade 
union officials had enough to occupy their time 
in their own country without interfering with 
Indian industrial conditions. But it appears 
that with their well-known ubiquitous capacity 
for interference in matters that do not concern 
them they propose to turn their attention to 
India. We are not altogether sure that the 
Indian worker, who is intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate their aims, will thank them for their inter- 
ference. The cotton operatives, to mention a’class 
specially referred to, are quite well aware of the 
motives which forced upon India the Excise on 
Indian-made cotton goods, and they will be in- 
clined to suspect the beneficent professions of the 
English trade unionists are merely a cloak for 
equally selfish motives. The movement is a curi- 
ously sigiiificunt illustration of that passion for 
simple ideas and absolute' principles which Lord 
Morley regards as the chief danger of democratic 
control over India. These trade union officials 
are quite unable to grasp “ the elementary truth 
that political principles, if not ethical standards, 
are relative to times, seasons, social, climate and 
tradition.” They see no incongruity in applying 
the methods of Western political trades unionism 
to the utterly different social and industrial cond- 
ition of India because their narrow selfishness 
blinds them to everything but what they con- 
sider their own interests .— and MilUary 
Gazette* 
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Purohase of Government Stores- 

At the Council meeting on March 20th, Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya asked : Whether the 
attention of the Government had been drawn to 
that portion of Mr. R. N. Mookerjee’s speech at 
the last Indastrial Conference dealing with the 
rule for the supply of articles for public service ; if 
so, whether Government is disposed to make a suit- 
able revision of the said rule in the interest of manu- 
facturers and merchants in India. Mr. Clark 
The Government of India have seen a report of 
Mr. Mocker jee’s Presidential Address tyo which 
the Hon. Membei* refers. The revised Rules for 
the supply of articles for the public service were 
issued in July, 1909, with a Resolution of the 
Government of India fully explaining theirapplica- 
tion. Rule 5 was merely corrected in October last 
so as to remove a possible ambiguity in its wording. 
But this correction did not affect the application of 
the Rule in any way. The Rule permits the re- 
laxation of the geneial prescription that imported 
stores should be obtained through the agency of 
the Director General of Stores in England. It 
has no reference to articles manufactured in 
India, which are governed by Rules 1 and 2 of 
the Stores Rules, providing that preference shall 
aways be given to articles of Indian manufacture 
when the quality is satisfactory and the price not 
unfavourable. The interests of the Indian 
manufacturer are not therefore affected. As 
regards the interests of merchants who deal in 
imported stores, the new Stores Rules are more 
liberal than the Rules they replaced.* Economy 
on the ground of greater promptitude of supply 
is allowed as an additional reason for purchasing 
in India. And Rule 3 (a) permits articles to be 
bought in the local market when they are in 
India at the time of the order and when the cost 
of supply does not exceed the limits prescribed by 
Rule 13. 

Technical and Industrial Training. 

The needs of Canada ih technical education and 
induetrial training were recently discussed, with 
characteristic clearness and force, before the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa by Dr. James W. 
Robertson, the Chairman of the Dominion Com- 
mission on these subjects and of the Lands Com- 
mittee of the Connervatioii Commission. The 
following is from Dr. Robertson^s Report; — 

Some evidences of our urgent needs have 
emerged into clearness from the evidence. One 
IB the need in all schools — all schools^of some 
ppportunity for boys when they are past twelve 


whereby the boy will reveal to himself and his 
teacher and parents the bent of his ability, in 
some experience in handwork as well as bookwork 
before the boy leaves the common school, that 
will give an indication of how he should prepare 
for his life’s work. Another is the need, in the 
case of the boy from fourteen to sixteen, who 
intends to go into some skilled trade to get a 
chance to learn in school the meaning and use of 
common tools and the qualities of common mater- 
ials. Another is the need of schools with an 
equivalent in educational content and training of 
our high schools for the boys who are going into 
industrial life. Such schools or courses should 
give them help equivalent to that which the high 
schools give to the boy going into a profession. 

There is need of some opportunity for secondary 
education to make up to the boy for what he does 
not now get through lack of an apprenticeship 
system. The apprentice is not trained as he used 
to be. We need some forenoon, afternoon or even- 
ing school to give him the knowledge of principles 
as well as the skill that the apprentices formerly 
got by their long and careful training. We need 
evening schools for workmen in the smaller ctfcies 
and towns for men who have learned their trade 
to fit them for advancement and promotion. We 
need intimate correlations between those who 
manage industries and factories, the men most 
skilled in their trades and the managers of the 
schools and classes where workers are trained. 
We need training for women and girl^ to give 
them fundamental concepts of sanitary conditions 
making for the safety of the home, hygienic 
nutrition making for the economical maintenance 
of the family, ami domestic art that will enable 
them to further enjoy their love of the beautiful 
by ability to make beautiful things for the house. 

Life Assurunce Companies & Income 1 ax- 

The Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, re- 
plying to the Hon’hle Mr. Subba Rao’s question 
at the Imperial Legislative Council regarding 
Life Assurance Companies under the income 
Tax Act said : — 

“ It is understood that the method of deter- 
mining the profits for assessment to income is not 
uniform in the different Provinces. As the 
administration of the Act vests in Local Govern- 
ments, the Government of India do not lay down 
this particular point for their guidance. But if 
the Hon’ble Member will indicate in what respect 
he considers that the existing method of assess- 
ment works inequitably, 1 shall be gla.d to look 
into the matter.” 
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Counterv^ing Excise Duty. 

At the last Meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy moved : — “That 
in view of the cmtinued depression in the Indian 
cotton industry, this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the countervail- 
ing excise duty upon cotton goods manufactured 
in India be abolished.” 

Mr. Dadabhoy made a long speech, in which he 
dwelt upon the serious nature of the question in- 
volved and the amount of feeling arnong&t all 
clnsses of the community it had raised. The delay 
had only added force and point to his appeal. In 
Bombay, in January,fourteen mills closed down, and 
in February six mere did the same. He did not 
claim that this was wholly due to the counter- 
vailing excise duty, but he would not accept the 
proposition laid before the Council some time ago 
by the Hon. Mr. Miller, (in reply to his 
question on the subject) that there was no connec- 
tion between them. The duty, in fact, was one 
of the economic factors which had produced the 
depression. It added to the already heavy cost 
of production, and since prices did not advance 
proportionately, it trenched upon the profits 
of the Mills. In 1905, the Indian mill-owners 
made a profit of three hundred and fifty lakhs 
of rupees. In 1909, the profits went down to 
sixty lakhs upon a total invested capital of 
twenty-three crores. The countervailing excise 
duties, on the other hand, had gradually increased, 
the incoi|e the Government realised from them 
having grown from thirty-fonr-and-a half lakhs in 
1908-09 to forty-one lakhs last year. Taking last 
year’s figures into account, the amount taken as 
duty, if set free, would substantially increase the 
profits and offer appreciable relief to the industry; 
mo»’e than this, it would put heart into the manu- 
facturer. The speaker went on to quote exhaus- 
tively from the writings of numerous authorities 
t*) show that the Indian cotton industry had 
suffered from the currency policy of the Govern- 
ment, and thus deserved special consideration 
at its hands, and that the excise duties had 
been introduced to help Lancashire at a 
time of depression in the English industry, 
and for no other purpose, as was clearly 
shown by the statements made by Sir James 
Westland in his speech initiating them in the 
Viceroy’s Council. Now, that India, in its turn, 
was in a bad way, it was therefore only just that 
tne duties should be repealed. The depression of 
which L&ncash ire complained in 1895 could not 
^ relieved by Government action, as was pointed 
out on that occasion by the Secretary of State, 


whereas the present depression in the Indian 
cotton industry could be at least partially relieved 
by the repeal of the countervailing excise duties. 
A decrease of 3J p^u c^uf. in tin; cost of production 
in the existing cou.ii non ol ihe trade would afibrd 
appreciable relief to the manufacturer. 

All the Indian Members supported the motion. 

The Hon. Mr Monteith said that on behalf of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce he was un- 
able to support the resolution of Mr. Dadabhoy, 
The Committee of the Chamber, in the interest of 
commerce held the same view, expressed by the 
Government some few years ago, that if the excise 
duty was abolished the import duty of per 
cent, must also be abolished. 

Mr. Grah.am spoke on the divergence of opinions 
among the members of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, and expre.ssed his inability to record 
his vete. 

Mr. Madge supported the resolution. 

THE GOVERNMENT CASE. 

The lion. Mr. Clark, replying for the Govern- 
ment, made a long speech, in which he said it 
would be idle to deny that the existence of the 
cotton excise duty had been a source of irritation 
and ill-feeling in India. He went on to criticise 
Mr. D.adabhoy’s opinion that duties were both 
non protective and at the same time connected 
with the present depression in the cotton industry 
of India. He doubted himself whether there was 
any connection between the depression and the 
excise and suggested instead that over-production 
and consequent rise in the price of the raw 
material were responsible, and he pointed to 
the increase in the number of cotton mills in 
India as proof of the development of late years. 

MR. DADABHOY'b reply. 

Mr. Dadabahy replied at some length. The 
speaker then referred to Mr. Clark’s remarks, and 
said that despite nil that had deen said nothing 
had been urged to shift him from the position he 
had taken. In conclusion, heappealed to the non- 
official members, and said that the eyes of the 
country to-day were on them, and the whole 
country w«8 watching them to see the manner in 
which they would acquit themselves on that 
question. The resolution, if carried, would have 
the effect of strengthening the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

The resolution was then put and the Vice- 
President declared it carried. Mr. Dadabhoy 
asked for a division. (Laughter.) Mr. Clark also 
asked for a division. The result of the division 
was 20 for and 32 against the resolution, which 
was lost, 
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A National School of Agriculture. 

A National School of Agriculture is being 
formed with the object of trail ing boys of the 
working class, after leaving school, in agricultural 
and allied employments. The school is to be 
conducted on the most approved methods, with a 
view to qualifying each pupil to take a position 
in this country or in the Oversea Dominions, as a 
skillful gardener, farm manager or steward, or 
farmer. • It is proposed also to tea'di girls of the 
same class dairy work, plain cooking, house and 
laundry work. It is intended to secure a suitable 
farm near a large city, preferably London, where 
the work can be carried on under the tuition of 
capable instructors. Suitable boys and girls 
would be taken as pupils, and no fees would 
bo charged for their tution. They would 
number about a hundred, and would board 
and lodge at the farm, where their health and 
advancement could be looked after and drill 
similar to that used for the training of Boy 
Scouts be arranged for the boys. Wages would 
be paid to the pupils when the value of their 
work exceeded the cost of their maintenance. 
The work of the farm generally would be conducted 
on strictly commercial lines, so that the work 
should be, if possible, self supporting. A farm of 
about a hundred acres will be required. General 
Baden-Powell has expressed his approval of the 
scheme. Mr. J. S. Balin, 5, Claremont Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N. W., is Chairman ol' the Provi- 
sional Committee ; and Mr. Henry Church and 
Mr. B. W. Gonin are the Honorary Secretaries. 

Land Revenue Assessment- 

Mr. Subba Rao asked in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council : —I. Will the Government be pleased 
to state what effect is proposed to be given to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization that the general principles of 
land revenue assessment should be embodied in 
Provincial legislation ? If. Will the Government 
be pleased to lay down definite rules limiting the 
increase in assessment which may be imposed at 
any settlement, as was once proposed by Lord 
Ripon’s Government ? 

Mr. Carlylo, replying, said The Government 
of India bavp, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, decided that it is not expedient to take 
any action on the recommendation in question. 
The proposals referred to by the Hon. Member 
have been already to a large extent adopted in 
Madras and Bombay. In the greater part of the 


temporarily settled area of India there are ruLs 
by which the assessment is limited to such figure 
as will prevent the resulting revenue from exceed- 
ing a certain share of the not assets or net pro- 
duce, and the Government of India are consider- 
ing whether any further limitations are required, 
but it is tiot intended to prescribe the adoption 
of the proposals referred to by the Hpn. Member. 

The Rain Tree. 

One of the botanical curiosities of Peru, which 
offers a protection against drought, is the rain- 
tree. The tree which grows to large proportions, i.s 
supplied with large leaves which have the property 
of condensing the moisture of the atmosphere and 
precipitating it in the form of rain. When the 
rivers are at their lowest during the dry season, 
and the heat is intense, the condensing capacity 
of this tree is apparently at its highest, the water 
falling from the leaves and oozing from the trunk 
in a steady, continuous stream flowing over the 
immediately surrounding ground, and nourishing 
the parched soil. This water can be collected and 
carried by ditches to distant points for irrigation 
purposes. It is stated that a single tree will 
yield on an average nine gallons of water pey day. 
It is computed that if a plot of ground a kilo 
metre square is planted with ten thousand trers, 
a daily yield of nearly thirty thousand gallons of 
water available for irrigation, with due allowance 
for evaporation, can be secured. The rain-tree 
appears to be indifferent as to the soil in which it 
grows, can withstand extreme climate fluctua- 
tions, and needs but little care in its cultivation, 
and grows lapidly. It would seem that under 
these circumstances Nature has provided a simple 
and effective means of reclaiming the desert, and 
that the widespread cultivation of the rain-tree 
would be amply repaid, inasmuch as there are 
vast tracts of country in all the five Continents 
which at present have no economic value owing 
to absence of water-supplies for nourishing the 
soil, which might be easily secured by systematic 
culture of this tree . — Thft Chamber's Journal. 

Mill Coolies and Agricultural Work- 

Mill coolies are leaving Bombay for their villages 
in large numbers for agricultural work on account 
of the dearth of employment there in the cotton 
mills of which twenty have already closed. This 
will mean that some . twenty thousand people will 
be thrown out of employment. The closing i^ 
due to the mills making no profit and heavy 
losses owing to the dearness of cotton. Unless 
prices of cotton yarn improve proportionately to 
' the enhanced price of cotton there is no hope ot 
improvement. 
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THE TUBE OF KNOWLEDOB. 

Herbert SponcHr’^ publishers, Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate announce a series of volumes on the 
great departments of modern knowledge. They will 
l»tt specially written hy high authoiitios, and while 
scholiirly for the student they will also bo popular 
in tone for the general reader. A hundred volumes 
tiave .already been designed, covering the chief 
subjects, such as hi.story, literature, science, 
philophy and rtdigion, and the fir.st set of ton 
will be ready in April. Tholihiary is under the 
general editorship of Professor (Jilbert Murray, 
Mr. Herbert b’isher, and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson. 

A nUDDIllST KTNO. 

People interested in lUiddhisni will havo hoard 
of Asoka the great Ihiddhist king of some 200 
years befoi'e Christ who, as may be learned from 
one of his famous rock inscriptions was an early 
flpostlo of religioiLs liberty. The next volume of 
Mr. Miiiray’s Wisdom of the East Series will 
contain a group of legends telling the story of 
Asoka’s life and illustrating the truths of his 
religion. 

LORD CREWE AS WRITER. 

I’he Secretary of State for India, whose sudden 
illness has called forth numerous expressions of 
sympathy, had he nob been drawn into the vortex 
of politics, could hardly have failed to make his 
mark in the world of letters, writes a Horne 
paper. Lord Crewe has inherited a taste for 
hooks from his father, Lord Houghton, better 
known as Monckton Milnes, and has himself 
published a vuliime of verse and various magazine 
articles, besides contributing to the new Encyclo- 
p.e lia Jlritanirica. Lord Houghton had married 
the daughter and heiress of Lord Crewe, and in 
1H95 tne present Secretary of State was created 
Earl Crewe. Both the last and the present 
Secretaries for India are contributors Ao the 
Encycloprcdia Britannica (1 Ith edition), Lord 
Motley’s brilliant article on Burke having been 
revised by the author for the nevv edition, as no 
one else could have ventured to attempt to 
improve upon it, Lord Crewe contributes 
articles on Theodore de Banville and other 
oiodern French poe^. 

43 


PEN PORTRAIT OF CARLYLE. 

He looked, I thought, the prophet; his clothes 
loose and csreless, for comfort, not show ; the 
shaggy, unkempt, grey thatcli of hair; the long 
head, the bony, almost fleshicss face of one who 
had fasted and suffered ; the tyrannous overhang- 
ing cliff forehead ; the firm heavy mouth and out- 
thrust challenging chin — the face of a fighter ; 
force everywhere, brain.si and will dominant; 
strength redeemed by the deepest eyes moat human, 
beautiful ; by turns, piercing luminous tender- 
gleaming; pathetic too for the lights were usually 
veiled in brooding sadness broken oftenest by a 
look of dumb despair and regret; a strong sad 
face, the saddest 1 ever looked upon — ail petrified, 
so to speak, in tearle.ss misery, as of one who 
had come to wreck by his own fault and was 
tortured by remorse — the worm chat dieth not. 
Why was he so wretched ? What could be the 
meaning of it ? 

Age alone could not bring such anguish ? 

. . . What had he missed ? He had done so much, 
won imperishable renown ; that more did he 
want ? 

[ felt a little impatient with him. 

A BOOK ON KING GEORGE, 

Messrs. J. Nisbet are issuing a life of His 
Majesty King Emperor George V. This volume 
gives a full account of his life and is a record of 
the m.anner in which ho, before his accession to 
the throne, ** endeavoured to fit himself for the 
work of Government.” 

THE niBLE. 

In the celebrations of the Tercentenary of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, which took 
place at the end of last month, adequate things 
were sai<l and written about the immense liter- 
ary influence of that Version. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has already drawn attention to the 
sudden flooding of the country with Jgreal litera- 
ture, which its publication meant. Among the 
many critics who have recognised “the immense 
part which the Authorised Version has played in 
our speech and writing is Swift, whose words are 
recalled hy a writer in t\\Q x\fanchesUr Guardian 
as follows : “ If it were not for the Bible 

and Book of Common Ptayer in the vulgar tongue 
we should hardly ba able to understand anything 
that was written among us a hundred years ago 

those books being perpetually read in 

Churches, havo proved a kind of standard for 
language, especially to the common people.” 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 

At a Meeting of the Indian Section of the 
Society of Arts, Lord Northcote, a former Governor 
of Bombay, presiding, Mr. 0. Hill, 0. 8. 1., 
read a paper on “ The Problem of Education in 
India,” with special reference to religious or moral 
training. He sketched the history of the promo- 
tion of education in India since the subject was 
outlined by the East India Company in 18.54 and 
described its needs and dithculties. He contended 
that, as it was impossible to introduce moral 
instruction upon a religious basis the scheme of 
secular i#'^ral instruction, modelled for the 
present upon the work of the Moral Education 
League, should be given a trial throughout all 
schools with which Government were concerned. 

Lord Northcote expressed his general agreement 
with the paper. There was, he thought, much to 
be said for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to investigate the subject, and he would like 
to see its membership prepoi'deratingly Indian, as 
natives of the country would beat be able to judge 
its requirement in meeting the need for religious 
instruction. 

Sir Theodore Moriaon, of the India Council, 
said Mr. Hill seemed to have overlooked the great 
and beneficent revolution which English education 
notwithstanding its secular basis, had wrought 
in the moral tone of the country. 

SCHOOL FEES. 

Mr. Butler replying to Pandit Mai^in Mohan 
Malaviya’s question in the Imperial Legislative 
Council re fees levied in colleges and schools in the 
several provinces of British India in the 
years 1904 and 1910, said : — Statements 
showing the average fee per mon^h per 
pupil collected in various classes of boy.s^ insti- 
tutions in the several provinces are laid on the 
table. The Government of India are collecting 
information as to the rates of fees actually it» force. 
They are not aware whether it is propo.sed to raise 
the fee rates in any province, but the United 
Provinces Government has recently appointed a 
Committee to examine the question of the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the present fees in Secondary 
schools. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Mr. Butler answering the Raja of Dighapatia’s 
question re : Indian. and Provincial Educational 
Services, said : — The attention of the Government 
has been drawn to the observations of Mr. Valen- 
tine Chirol. As I stated the other day, the posi- 


tion and prospects of the Provincial Elucational 
Service are now under the consideration of the 
Government of India. Provincial Services exist 
in several departments. Only two appointments 
have been made from the Provincial Educational 
Service to the Indian Educational Service. They 
v/ere made in the years 1902 and 1903 in the 
Punjab and United Provinces, respectively. The 
reason against such appointments is the policy 
laid down by the Public Service Commission and 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government. The 
Government areaware that there are distinguished 
members of the Provincial Educational Service. 
As already stated the position and piospects of 
that Service are now under consideration. The 
Government of India can give no information as 
to tho correspondence which has passed between 
them and the Secretary of State in regard to the 
general question or to particular recommenda- 
tions. • ' 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

Tlie following figures of educational expendi- 
ture from the revenues of Government in the 
several provinces in the year 1909-10, the account 
of which have been published in the (iazeita of 
India by the Comtrollor and Auditor General 
Mr. R. W. Gillan, will be read with interest:— * 


Rs. 


Madras . . 

. . 37,90,000 

Bombay . . 

. . 43,53,000 

Bengal . . 

. . 55,09,000 

United Provinces 

. . 88,59,000 

Punjab . . 

. . 22,61,000 

East Bengal 

. . 23,38,000 

Burma . . 

.. 19,00,000 

Central Provinces 

.. 16,55,000 

INDIA AND IMPERIAL EDUCATION 

CONPERKNOE. 

India will be represented as 

follows at the 


Imperial Education Conference which will open 
on April 25 and continue until April 28 : — 

The Government of Madras by Dr. A. G. 
Bourne, Director of Public Instruction ; the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay by Mr. A. L. Covernton, 
Principal and Professor of English Literature, 
Elpliinstone College, Bombay ; the Government 
of Bengal by Mr. B. Heaton, Principal of the 
Sibpur •Civil Engineering College, Bengal; the 
Government cf the Central Provinces by Mr. S. 
C. Hill, late Director of Public Instruction, and 
Mr. C. B. W. Jones, Principal of the Morri.s 
College, Nagpur; Government of Burma by Mr! 
W. G. Wedderspoon, inspeetpr of Normal 
Schools, Burma. Representatives of the 
Office will also attend, 
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Tnifi TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT. 

Of the many Indian Statutes that are in urgent 
need of revision, the Transfer of Property Act is 
one of the most important. The Act has for a 
longtime been recognised as a very ill-drawn piece 
of legislation. A mass of conflicting decisions 
have been accumulating on some of its more 
important provisions for sometime and we expect 
that most of these must have been noted down in 
the Legislative Department of the Government of 
India. We have also reason to believe that Sir 
Eilri Richards aftcT completing the revi>ion of the 
Code of Civil Procedure intended to revise the 
Transfer of Property Act, and that he did not do 
it only because he felt that he could not finish the 
work during the short unexpired terra of his 
otficG. His successor, Mr. S. P. Sinha, was also 
alive to the crying need for the ametidmeni of 
this important Statute. But his term of office 
was too short for the underNiking of such a res- 
ponsible task. We should suggest, therefore, that 
the present Law Member should take steps for 
l:he revision of some of the more important 
Statutes such as the 'rransfer of Property Act 
and the Indian Companies Act, 

Considering the large amount of administration 
work that the Law Memlior has to attend to, we 
do not think that he can very well take up these 
responsible duties quite single-handed. We would, 
theiefore, suggest that the Government should 
avail of the assistance of some experts for re- 
vision of these Statutes under the supervision of 
the Law Member. With regard to the Transfer 
of Property Act no one will be better fitted to 
undertake the task than Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, 
So far as Dr. Ghose is concerned we have every 
confidence that he will not deny such help and 
assistance as he may be asked to lend the Govern- 
mont and the Law Member in this work of revi- 
Hion. It would be more difficult to get an 
equally eminent expert for the revision of the 
Companies Act. But the Transfer of Property 
Act may be taken up first and in the meantime 
tlie Government may try to find out a man who 
has made a special study of the Company Ww for 
luaking the Indian Companies Act quite up-to- 
date. We may presume that the period of panic 
legislation ended with the last ses*<ion and that 
the coming sessions of the Legislative Council 
will be marked by more solid work . — Calcutta 
Weekly ^ote6» 


HIGH COURT JUDGES AS MUMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India Whether he is aware of 
the objection taken to the principle of the 
appointment of High Court Judges as Members 
of the Executive Councils, on the ground that 
such a procedure is likely to be fatal to the 
independence of the Bench ; and whether this 
objection will be taken into consideration. 

Mr, Montagu The Secretary of State is 
aware of the objection in question, and has 
addressed the Government of India op the subject 
with the object of securing that due weight will 
be given to it when recommendations are made 
for the appointment of Members of Council. My 
Hon’ble friend is no doubt acquainted with the 
circumstances which at present render it desirable 
to widen the field of selection for these important 
posts. 

PENSIONS OF HIGH COURT JUDGES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India : — Whether it is in 
contemplation to amend the Rules relating to the 
pensions of High Court Judges in India so that 
the period of their service on the Executive 
Councils may count for the purpose of pensions. 

Mr. Montagu : -New Rules are proposed which 
provide for the grant of pensions to Members of 
Executive Councils who, before their appointment 
as such were serving in pensionable posts. These 
Rules will cover, but will not of course be res- 
tricted to Members of Council who bad previously 
been High Court Judges. 

JUDICIAL COMMISSlONERSniP OF OUDH. 

Mr. Jenkins answering the Raja of Partab- 
garh’s question in the Imperial Legislative 
Council re: the appointment of an Indian 

to the Judicial Coramissionership of Oudb, said : 

The Govern Kiont of India are aware that there is a 
strong feeling in Oudh that an Indian should be 
appointed as a Judicisl Commissioner in Oudh. 
The appointments of Judicial Commissioner and* 
of Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, are 
made by the Local Government with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council. 
The Government of India have received the Local 
Government’s proposals for filling the vacancy in 
the Oudh Court which will be caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Chamier to bo a Puisne 
Judge of the High Court at Allahabad, and these 
are under their consideration. 
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MALARIA AND THE ECONOMIC LOSS. 

In his recent book on the Prevention of 
Malaria, Major Ronald Ross makes a computation 
of the economic loss which is caused by inalariHl 
fever in the island of Mauritius, which is a faint 
indication of the enormous damage that is caused 
by this disease throughout the tropical world. In 
Mauritius, there are about 311,000 adult male 
coolies on the sugar estates, of whom 15 per cent, 
are incapacitated from work on account of 
malarial fever for three months in the year. That 
is to say, more than 500,000 days’ work is lost 
annually. Each day’s work is worth Re. 1*4 to 
the coolie and Rs 5-4 to the pl.mter ; thus the 
coolies lose about Rs. 125,000 and the planters 
about Rs. 625,000 per annuu), or Rs. 750,000 
altogether. There are besides tbo losses of 
the female coolies working on the estates 
and those of the Indian coolies working else- 
where than on the estates. Dr. Bolton, the 
medical officer of the Immigration Department of 
Mauritius, estimates that when hospital and 
other expenditure incurred has been added, 
malaria costs Mauritius, with its population of 
383,000, about Rs. 1,000,000 a year. Using 
similar data, L. 0. Howard estimates that malaria 
costs the United States Government a hundred 
million dollars a year. Jt would require a bold 
speculator in figures to compute the loss which 
the British Empire sulFcrs from the same disease. 

A HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES IN MYSORE. 

The Missionaries of Southern India have decid- 
ed to construct a Home for Consumptives on the 
Mysore plateau where the climate is very agree- 
able. The Home will be for 150 patients, 100 
of whom will pay, while 50 poiu’ will be maintain- 
ed at Rh. 400 per montii. The building and 
equipments will cost Rs. 53,000 and the monthly 
establishment about lls. 1,000. Jt is said that 
even if the Madras Memorial takes the form of a 
consumptive sanatorium there is room for a 
Mission Home in South India. 

qUmiNE AS A PROPHYLACTIC. 

Probably Italy is the (country where the dis- 
tribution of quinine as a prophylaxis against 
malarial fever has been given the most thorough 
trial, and as the method has now been in opera- 
tion for ten years definite results are naturally 


looked for. According to a Note in the Indian 
Medical Gazette they are manifest and gratifying. 
In 1 900, the Italian Government passed a Law 
authoiising the manufactuie of quinine and its 
retail sale nil over Italy. The quinine is put up 
in cachets very similar to those now supplied in 
Eastern Bengal, and in badly infected area.s 
Municipalities are obliged to distribute it free and 
the landlords to supply it to the poor resi- 
dents on their estates. Employers are also bound 
to supply it to their employees. In affected areas 
the houses of officials were made mosquito- proof, 
and a bonus w.as granted to employers of laboiu' 
who provided similar houses for their workmen. 
A special Law was at the same time passed which 
prohibited rice cultivation within n prescribed 
distance of dwelling houses, and provided fur the 
drainage of the rice fields, in 1900, the number 
of deaths from malaria was over 15,000, and no 
quinine was sold in the way just referred to. In 
1902-03, over 2,000 kilos of Government quinine 
were disposed of, and the deaths from malaria fell 
by about 5,000. Inl 905-06 the amount of quinine 
disposed of w.as 18,700 kilos, and the deaths f^ll to 
7,800. Tn 1907-08, the amount sold was 2 1,350 
kilos, and the number of deaths was reduced to 
4,160. The Editor of the contrasts the 

prohibition of rice cultivation in the proximity of 
dwelling-houses in Italy with the state of aflaiis 
in India, where ric«^ cultivation is often found in 
the heart of a town. But in many parts of 
Bengal it would be very ilillicult to find sites for 
human habitations except in close proximity to 
rice fields. Restrictions in large towns ought to 
be povssible. — ^Statesman. 

LEPROSY. 

At an International Congress on leprosy held at 
Borgen, in Norway, in August 1910, the delegates 
held that lepro.sy is contagious, both directly and 
indirectly. That indirectly parasites, such as 
fleas, bugs, lice, may spread the contagion. Thu 
disease is not due in any way to the food consum- 
ed and the fish diet is ruled out of court as a true 
cause. The disease is not hereditary, and an in- 
terval of years may elapse between infection and 
the appearance of the disease. Segregation (»f 
the leprous is necessary, as has been held by all 
peoples from the earliest times, and as is univer- 
sally practised. 
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REVOLUTION IN lELEPUONY. 

We now talk fiom one telephone to another 
through the medium of an unbroken wire that 
(•oiiMeets the sending instruments with the 
leceiver. If we use a ‘partyline,’ the other parties 
must wait until we are done. If it be a long- 
distance line, it may he necessary for us to wait 
if the line is ‘bu.sy.’ One message at a time over 
one wiie is the limit. Hut that limitation 
is now to be removed by a discovery of Major 
(Ino)ge 0. Squire, assistant to blie Chief Signal 
Ollicur of the United States Army. For a number 
of months the War Department has had wire 
working between its laboratory on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington and theliureau of Standards 
seven miles awiy taking several messages sitiiiilba- 
neously . — The World's Work. 

HEM AUK ABLE MIND INKLUENCE. 

The Lamet reports a remarkable example of 
the possibilities of mind-intluence in controlling 
bodily functions, which has recently been brought 
before the medical fraternity in Vienna. It is 
stated that a man who came under the observa- 
tion of an Austrian physician possesses “ such an 
extraordinary control over his physical organisa- 
tion that ho was even capable of voluntarily 
changing the position and size of hia heart.” Also 
that “ he could reducua the firquency of its beats 
from eighty to fifty each minute, and he could 
bring it either into the right half of the thorax 
(chest) or into the middle line by suggesting to 
himself (1) that he was going too fa.st, or (2) that 
iiis left lung was collapsed, lie could produce at 
will hypera’tnia (cong^wtion with blood), and 
swelling of any small area of the skin, by auto- 
huggestion, merely by impressing on bis mind the 
belief that he had burnt himself at that spot.” It 
is also reported that this remarkable person is 
able voluntarily to contract and dilate the pupils 
of his eyes, either together or separately. 

PARALYSIS AGITANS. 

Kecent researches and observations point to a 
possible connection between the parathyroid glands 
and paralysis agitans. Symptoms observed as a 
result of parathyroidectomy are very similar to 
those of Parkinson’s disease, and the disease may 
occur as a complication or sequel in cases of myxoe* 


dema or exophthalmic goitre. Finally, degener- 
ative lesions of the parathyroid glands have been 
observed in cases of paralysis agitans. In view of 
these facts, Dr. Heikeley, of New York, has tried 
opotherapy with parathyroid glands in cases of 
paralysis agitans Altogether lie 1ms treated sixty 
cases of the disoriso. In about 05 [inr c.^nf. of the 
cases in which he has bpen able to Cvintinue the 
treatment fur a suthcieiitly long time, he 
has obtained marked improvement. In more 
than a dozen patients who have had the 
treatment for three or four years this im- 
provement lias been .so definite that the 
symptoms are no longer apparent except when 
the. treatment is interiuptcd. Siune of them 
appear to bo almost c.oniplHtely cured, so far as 
one can speak of a “ cure” in cases of this disease. 
At first, Dr. Berkeley employed fresh glands 
tiiturated with an excess of lactose and then put 
up in capsules, but he found that they were 
diilicult' to preserve. Since then he has used an 
extract of the nucleo-proteids of parathyroid 
glands, obtained by the inetlind of Beebe. This 
product is in the form of a yellow powder, 
which may bo mixed with lactose and put up in 
capsules, each containing 0‘0012 gramme of 
parathyroid nuclco-proteid. The dose consists of 
one or two capsules a day. Sometimes the treat- 
ment produces a certain nervous excitability and 
inc,rea.seH the liabitual constipation of these 
patients. In such ch.‘*p 8 the dose must be dimi- 
nished and then gradually incicased again. — 
Hospital. 

HOW CLOUDS GET THKiU KKINGES. 

Prof, ’ryndall used to explain to popular 
audiences, with the aid of a brilliant experiment, 
that the blue colour of the sky is owing to floating 
particles of invisible dust that break up* and 
scatter the short waves, which .^re the blue waves, 
of light. This, as has recently been pointed out, 
occurs princip.all) at a great elevation, where the 
atmospheric dust is Vxtremely fine, while in the 
lower regions of the air, where the dust is coarser 
the scattering aflects all the rays or colours, alike. 
The brilliant fringOwS of clouds, seen nearly in the 
direction of the sun, are, it has been found, 
largely due to dust, which especially accumulates 
in the neighbourhood of clouds, and refracts the 
sunlight around their edges. — Popular Scimee 
Siftings. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER. 

Queen Alexuudm, h com?spi)iidetit understands 
-will nof be present at the Coronation. She is 
said not to have expressed any wish to be there, 
and there will be less difticulby for those who 
have the arrangements in hand if she prefers to 
stay away. Slie could not very well take a place 
in the box which other Royal ladies will have 
placed at her disposal, and to have to make 
arrangements for another throne would have 
added considerably to the Earl Marshals task. 

Pasteur’s birthplace. 

The birthplace of Pasteur at Dole has became a 
place of pilgrimage for tho people of Jura and 
the neighbouring dejnrtments. They go to con- 
template with respect this modest dwelling where, 
on December 27, 1822, one of the most illustrious 
savants of our time first saw light, and the Munici- 
pal Council by a unanimous vote has purchased 
the house. Pasteur, up to the end of his life, 
showed tho greatest affection for this little house. 
Notwithstanding his great and manifold labours 
ho never allowed a year to pass without visiting 
the old home which he always beheld with emo- 
tion. Great Wm Pasteur’s joy on a certain visit 
to his birthplace when he found at Arbois the 
ancient signboard of the tanriery of his father, 
with its gaudy colours. He brought it piously to 
Paris, to the In-stitute in the Rue Uutot, and 
there placed it in his bed-room, by the side of a 
portrait of his mother, which he had painted 
himself when he was fifteen years old. 

SIR ALFRED LYALL. 

Reuter brings us word of the death of Sir 
Alfred Corayn Lyall, K. C. R., Q. C. 1. B , while 
on a visit to his friend Lord Tennyson at Fresh- 
water. Sir Alfred was l^rn in 1835. After 
being educated at Ebon and passing through 
Haileybury, he entered the Bengal Civil Service, 
rising to be Lieut-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces during 1882 — 87, after which, from 
1888 to 1902, he was a member of the Indian 
Council at Home. Sir Alfred was a prolific 
author and could write poetry as well as prose. 
His beat known works are: Verses written in 
India; Asiatic studies; British Dominion in 
India, as* well as Lives of Tennyson, Warren 
Hastings, and the Marquis of Dufferin. He 
has gone in his seventy-seventh year. 


THE LATE BANKIBf CHANDRA. 

A public meeting under the auspices of the 
Bandhab Library has recently been held at the 
Sahita Farisbat Hall, to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the death of Rai Bankim Chandra 
Chatter jee Bahadur, the great novelist of Bengal. 
Mr. Saroda Charan Mitter presided. Babu Dina- 
nath Dutt proposed that a bust of Bankim 
Chandra should be kept in the Parishat Hall 
and invited public help and co-operation in the 
same. Babu Sathis Chandra Chatterjee, nephew 
of Bankim Chandra, read an excellent paper 
recalling personal anecdotes of the .author. Babus 
Preonath Ghose and Hari Bhusan Bhatterjee, 
actors, recited the dialogues between Hera Chandra 
and Madhabacharya from “ Mrinalini.” 

Pundit Suresh Chandra Samajpati read a piece 
from Bankim’s Kamala FCanta. Babu Aporesh 
Mukerjee followed with a recitation from Chandra- 
shekar. Pandit Kherode Presad Vidyabinode said 
that the novels of Bankim Chandra were full of 
exquisite dramatic exposition of characters and 
his masterly dramatic delineations were traceable 
in every character. 

The President said that he was unwell but had 
been induced to attend tho meeting by the charm 
of Bankim Chandra’s name. The fame of Bankim 
Chandra as a novelist was known all over the 
country, but tho fame of his versatile genius and 
the Bande Mataram song were known ail over the 
world. The speaker had occasion to l&arn at the 
feet of the great master and mark the current of 
thought of tho mfister-mind. Th^i speaker con- 
cluded that the proposal of the Bandhab Library 
to keep a bust of Bankim Chandia has his cordial 
support and the people of Bengal should 
co-operate in erecting one. 

THE INDIAN CRICKET TEAM. 

The Aligarh College has contributed four 
cricketers to the Indian cricket team which 
leaves Bombay for England ofi the 6th May. 
Two of them, Shafkat Husain and Salamuddin, 
are first class bowlers who have very often per- 
formed the “ hattrick.” Shafkata is well known to 
cricketers in India as a formidable bowler. 
Syed Husain is a good wicket-keeper and 
Salamuddin and Nur llahi and he are sure t 
strengthen the batting side of the Indian team. 
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GROWTH OP PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

On the 2 lab February last Mr. O’Grady asked 
a question in tlie House of Commons regarding 
the increase of public expenditure in India, and 
also if Government would appoint a small Com- 
mittee to enquire and report on the subject, 
lie received a reply that the questions asked 
would be referred to rhe Government of India 
and that the Secretary of State would suggest 
thnt an account of the expenditure be prepared 
with a view to its beirg supplif.d to Parliament. 
A despatch has now been received in India, in 
the course of which Lord Morley writes as 

follows : — 

‘In the course of the debate in your 
Excellency’s Legislative Council, to which I 
referred in my reply, your hon. financial 
colleague after laying stress on the need of 
economy in public expenditure announced that 
all the members of your Excellency’s Government 
would, during the current year, subject the 
expenditure tor which they are individually 
rci'ponsible to a close scrutiny with a view to 
eflrtcting all possible economies. 1 welcome this 
public expression of your policy, and I hope that 
the enquiries that will be undertaken in the 
various departments of your Excellency’s Govern- 
ineiit will lead to substantial benefit to the 
finances of India. I shall be glad if you will 
fuinish me in due course with information as to 
the results of these enquiries, and I request that 
you will prepare and submit to me (with a view 
possibly to presentation to Parliament) a report 
on the growth of Indian expenditure during the 
last ten years, 1901-02 to 1910-11, together with 
explanatory notes on the causes to which it is 
attributed. 

INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Spectator holds that India and the great 
Crown Colonies should come into the scheme of 
Imperial defence, and their co operation should 
not only be on a more adequate scale than now, 
but, what is even more important, should be 
better organised. 

The underlying principle should be that, though 
the maintenance of sea- power is for the welfare 
and bettor interests of India a^»d the Crown Colo- 
nies, their co-operation must be limited to their 
own interests, and must never be a veiled form of 
relieving this country frriin its burdens. If 
the exploitation of India and the Crown Colonies 
is avoided, their co-operatiop , should be not a 


shadow but a reality. Given that Britain furnished 
the ships for a powerful Indian squadron, it 
would surely not be demanding too much of India, 
Ceylon, Singapore, and the Malay States if we 
asked them to m.ii.itain that squadron adequate- 
ly, and to provide the necessary naval base and * 
stations which the fleet, we are Ihiukinf^, would,., 
require. 

“ For the present, however, the essential point 
is that at the coming imperial Conference the 
duties and obligations of India and of the great 
Crown Colonies in the matter of Imperial Con- 
ference should be properly recognised and the 
principles of eflVctive co-operation discussed and 
laid down.” 

“ PRESS AND PttlVILF.aE.” 

In the course of an article on the Press and 
Privilege, the Daily Post of Bangalore very 
appositely says : — 

“No one who is aware of the intricacies and 
the difficulty attending journalism in India can 
sympathize with the attitude assumed by a cer- 
tain section of the official world. Jt is this ab- 
solute opposition to every 'code that keeps a 
paper to its policy that has driven the Govern^ 
ment to subsidizing an organ. Had its offipers ^ 
given the epcourngement and assistance that a 
paper deserves to tliose who sought it, the Govern- 
ment of India would not have to pay for an ex- 
ponent of its views. Had the ordinary official 
the tact and genuine solicitude requisite for edu- 
cating the people, the papers that seek infarma- 
tion would get it far more easily than they now 
do. Not a conscientious editor in India wishes 
to make trouble, but a vital hosility exists 
between those in power and the Press. That 
is one of the greatest errors of Government. A 
paper of average size in India either thus deve- . 
lops into a fawning sycophant, or a constant 
source of of irritation quite unnecessary and 
.quite uncalled for. It is forgotten that to the 
bulk of the people a paper is the only medium 
conveying the views of Government and civiliza- ' 
tion, and to expect editors te give these on deduc- 
tive reasoning is ridiculous. Mistakes must oconr, 
and the official who assumes this attitude is 
courting them.” 

A SEDITIOUS PAMPHLET. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 
12 of the Indian Press Act, 1910 (1 of 1910), the 
Governor of Bombay has declared tho pamphlet • 
“ Sphut Vivechan ” (i. e , Miscellaneous Discus- 
sion) containing a collection of articles from the 
Rang-Bhumi Magazine, printed in Marathi, 
at Fooua, to be forfeited as being seditious. 
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AJIYA QIKWAI ASIATIC SOCIETY." 

new association named the **Ajiya Qikwai 
Aiatio Society” has been organised in Japan - 
theinltance of Messrs. K. Inukai, M. Toyama, 
Kdno, K. Yamada and publicisKs. Accord - 
(to its prospectus the Society is to devote it- 
t to the study of aflaira, religious, educational, 
rapbical, colonial, diplomatic, political and 
litary in Asiatic countries with the view to 
mote the welfare and development of Asiatic 
itioits. The headquarters of the Society are 
tt be established in Tokyo and several branches 
be opened gradually in China, Siam, India, 
drsia, Afghanistan and Turkey. The Society 
ill also publish a magazine as its organ. 

SLAUGHTER OF KINK IN INDIA AND THE 
king’s VISIT. 

the Review of Reviews for March, Mr. Stead 
'{4in takes up the subject of the .slaughter of 
in India in connection with the ensuing 
ng^a visit, and says : — 

j^t month I referred to the absolute necessity 
.(loi^ something to make the Coronation of 
le King at Delhi memorable in the minds of 
~ Indian subjects. I suggested that as he had 
, njged the date of the Coronation out of deference 
' the religious susceptibilities of the Maho- 
'la#8, it was necessary that he should do 
ething to propitiate the Hindus. I ^ suggested 
at this something should take the shape of a 
ion to the prejudice of tlie Hindus against 
0 killing of kine. A month’s reflection has 
firmed me in the belief that in no other way 
uIdfHis Majesty so endear himself to his 
ts in India as b} forbidding all killing of 
Rattle during his stay in the country, and by 
' ^mising that after his departure the cattle-' 
ling regulations of the great Akbar shall be 
‘Jfetly enforced. The justice and sound policy of 
nburir.g the religious beliefs of the Hindus has 
p recognised by Moslem rulers — why not by 
Christian King i I shall return to thi|subject 
^ter but for the present I content myself 
b^the remark that if the King cannot induce his 
nisters to make this concession to his Hindu 
jeot& 'he had mtich better give up his proposed 
India altogether and leave Lord Hardinge * 
come great Hindu Princes to dinner to the 
iate strRine of The Bast ^eef of Old 


' JTAPAN FAO^ mptw AtPHA^lT. 

The matter of adopting a new and simpler 
form of written language is agitatiiig'the scholars 
and Diisiness-men of Japap, so as to simplify <the 
present system pf symbol meriting. This system 
is made up of ‘symbols inherited from the ancient 
Chinese and Koreans. In the eighth or ninth 
centuries there was addeif to these forms another 
system of writing known as “ Kana,” which re- 
presents the sourids of which a word is composed 
rather than a whole word, or phras^as is the case 
with the Chinese. Almost all JapmesC books 
are printed iu a mixture of Chinese and Kana. 
According to this system each individual word has 
its separate sign. Most characters are obtained 
by means of combination, the chief element being 
termed a “ radical,” because it gives a clue to 
the signifuntion of the whole It is muoh as if, 
having in Englisli special hieroglyphic signs for 
such easy, evory-day words ns “ tree,” house,” 
and “box,” we were to represent boxwood by a 
combination of the sign for “ tree” and the sign 
for “ box,” and a box at the opera by a combina- 
tion of “house” and “box.” ^ 

TOK UNIVERSAL 100 HUPEK CURRENCY NOTE. 

A press communique issued at Simla states 
In 1910, when Government took measures to 
universalise currency notes of the denominations 
of ten and fifty rupees the advisability of extend- 
ing the enfranchisement to notes of the higher 
value of one hunderd rupees was carefully consider- 
ed. The extension was recognised as desirable 
but the innovation was one of some importance 
and Government decided to await the experience 
of its results in the case of the lower values bfefdro . 
enlarging its scope, A year's experience has now 
shown the more restricted concession to be a com- 
plete succehs and there is a strong popular demand 
for the universal one hundred-rupee note which 
WHS voiced by the Hon. Sir Vithaldas Thackersay 
in the Imperial Jjegislative Council last month. 
It has been decided, therefore, to make liho 
contemplated extension at once with effect from 
April Ist 1911. A note of the denomination of 
one hundred rupees has been declared to be a 
“ universal currency note.” Such a note is pbw a 
legal tender at anyplace in British .India and 
can be cashed at^jPy office of issue irrespective 
of the locality of the office frook which it is 
.issued. 
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The Author of Tho Supornian Thoory. 

BY 

THE HON. MR. A. G. CARDEW, I. C. S. 


^JALZAC said that tlie fundamental charac- 
teristic of Providence is irony, and he 
‘'i could not have wanted a better illus- 
tration of his remark than the ease of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. The now famous author of the Super- 
man theory, ♦whose worst adjective of contempt 
was the word feminine, exhibited throughout 
his conscious existence a more than feminine 
desire for praise, applause and renown. Again 
and again he broke out in bis letters into 
petulant cornidaint about the neglect with 
which he was treated. For over 20 years 
his books fell unheeded from the press and he 
himself remained obscure and unrecognised. 
Hardly, however, had he finally succumbed 
to the insidious form of mental disorder from 
which he had long suffered than fame 
suddenly lit upon his name. Disciples 
eager to do him honour sprang up in multi- 
tudes ; his theories attained world-wide circu- 
lation ; and his books have been translated 
into half the languages of Europe. But the 
man to whom all this would have been the 
fulfilment of his most cherished ambition 
had already become hopelessly insane. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, born in 1844, was the 
son of a Ijutheran minister and came of a 
race of clergymen, a fact which seemed after- 
wards to give edge to his bitter dislike of 
(Christianity. After a brilliant career at 
Leipsic, be was appointed at the age of 24 
to the Professorship of Philology in the 
University of Badle and served there for a 
period of over ten years, resigning on a small 
pension in He then lived a solitary 

and ^wandering life, spending the winters 

Llle of Friedrioh Nietzsche, by D. Helevy, 
trunsJleted by H. Hone. (T. llAer Unwin, 19U.) / 



in Nice, Venice or Genoa and the summed 
the Black Forest or the Engadine, for m 
other ten years, during which he formnlaiu 
and from time to time published those theor^ 
of life and philosophy which are now 
dated with his name. He gradually qu^ 
relied with most of his friends, Wagn^ 
Rohde, Paul Rce, Heinze, Windisch, 
rupture with Wagner producing so permaneti 
an effect on Nietzsche that he could never aftem 
wards tire of attacking the object of his ^arlM 
admiration. A brief love-affair with 
young Russian girl in 1882 was terminate 
through Nietzsche’s unreasonable egotim 
and he continued to live a Hfeofgi^S 
isolation, solaced by the occasional society^w 
his sister and by the sympathy of thre#M 
four faithful friends. His health was biM 
and later he fell under the influenced* 
nerve-destroying drugs, especially ohlo}!* 
In January 1889, the malady of which syi^ffl 
toms had previously been evident, 
whelmed him and he had to be placed nn(M 
restraint. To those who know the setiolcm 
and progress of General Paralysis 
further indication will be necessary. He 
for another ten years, dying at Weimar on iM 
25th of August 1900 at the age of 56 , bS 
his real career ended at 45. M. HalevjW 
life of Nietzsche is interesting and instructive 
Based on the biography written by Nietzsche^ 
sister and containing frequent extracts froiS 
his correspondence, it presents a very oohm 
plete picture of this brilliant but unhap^jl 
victim of neuroticism, though the translafifj* 
into English leaves something to be desir^m 
The volume contains an interesting porhiS 
of Nietzsche after the statue executed in 
for the Nietzsche Museum at Weimar. 

, When we come to consider the wi* 
which Nietzsche did and the philosophy!* 
is the author of the first essential is perbm 
to remember not to take it all too serloo^ 
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Nietzsche was a brilliant improviser but it 

would never do to take all his extravangancies 
WU j)ied de la lettre. AllowaTice must be 
lUade for pose. This every one does not 

do. In an amusing series of Press notices 
affixed to his works, we find that worthy, 
though horo^A, paper the Rock declaring 
that “ Nietzsche is simply a disseminator 
of poison.” Almost etjually absurd in 

the opposite direction is the comment 

of those admirers who declare Nietzsche 
to have been a singularly lovable and engag- 
ing personality, in short, a latter-day saint. 
It is pretty clear that on the contrary Nietzsche 
was as irritable and impossible a person 
as one might meet in a summer’s day. 
His work is stuffed full of prejudices. 
Starting from the moral suggested to him 
by the/ one little bit of real experience he 
ever had, when he marched with the 
victorious Prussian armies across conquered 
France, he was seized with the conviction 
of the importance of brute force. Thence- 
forward, he became the philosophic exponent 
of the Bismarckian principle of “ blood 
and iron.” By an illegitimate inference 
from the relations of political states to 
those of private individuals, he arrived at the 
conception of the Superman, the stupen- 
dous being, free from all restraints *of morals 
or religion who tramples on the stupid and 
slavish crowd around him in his victorious 
pursuit of the “Will to power.” This line 
of thought rapidly brought him up against 
the problem of Christianity which he pro- 
ceeded to attack with characteristic vigour. 
Christianity, .he declared, is, along with 
alcohol, the great means of corrupting 
humanity. He denounced it as the religion 
of decadence, of pessimism, of nihilism, the 
negation of all reality, which commits the one 
unpardonable sin in that it is fatal to 
Christianity, he believes, is a base and inge- 
nious plot hatched by the Semitic race to 
enslave the pure and noble Aryan. It is a 
scheme to unite the Chandalas, the Pariahs 
of the earth so that they may overpower the 
fow great ones, the Supermen, the Immor- 
olists, the Hyperboreans ! The Christian con- 


ception of God is an emasculated, degraded, 
unreal “ ruin of a God,” profoundly inferior 
even to the proud Jehovah of the Jev's. In 
the pursuit of this thesis of the importance of 
power, of the “ will to power,” Nietzsche 
strikes right and left. The famous names on the 
roll of humanity, Goethe and Schopenhauer 
almost alone excepted, are nothing to him. 
Plato and Socrates, Spinoza and Kant, Dante 
and Schiller, Rousseau and John Stuart Mill, 
Victor Hugo and Zola, come in turn under 
the lash of his epigram. In his eyes Democracy, 
Socialism, modern Science and the scientific 
spirit are mere forms of decadence. Every- 
where he finds the same deeji-laid conspiracy 
to suppress and keep down the true, free 
and noble, the Superman, the rightful heritor 
of the world. In every case the Superman 
is, like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, a 
giant bound and tied down by pigmies. 

These vivid and picturesque doctrines, ex- 
pressed in a style at once pungent and 
personal, were well calculated to attract 
attention, but it is evident that they are 
merely the lucubrations of an arm-chair 
philosopher, of a man bred up among illusions. 
Nietzsche might, indeed, be taken for an 
example of his fanciful doctrine of the Eternal 
Return — a doctrine which he imagined him- 
self to have discovered but which is at least as 
old as the Stoics — for he is a lineal descendant 
of the a priori philosophers of the 18th 
Century, of the men who discovered the origin 
of civil society in an imaginary Gontrat 
social or Social compact and who explained 
language to be due to a similar imaginary 
artificial convention. It might have been 
thought that the methods of historical and 
comparative research initiated and pursued 
during the 19th Century would have rendered 
similar theorising impossible but Nietzsche’s 
example proves the contrary. Mark Pattison 
said that the whole course of the Oxford 
movement would have been changed if 
Newman had been able to read German, and 
BO it may be declared that the whole course 
of the Nietzschean philosophy would have 
altered had its originator been able to read 
a booTc like “ the Golden Bough.” So far 
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Nietzsche is concerned, such investigators as 
Taylor and Maine might as well never have 
written. He simply ignores the historic 
method and deals with human institutions 
whether religious or social as though they 
were the products of pedants, not the growth 
of ages of slow development. As Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw has well said, if Nietzsche had 
had as much practical experience of life as 
is to be got by serving for ten minutes 
on a genuine working committee, he would 
have known better than to blunder as he 
does over politics and social organization. 
He would have discovered that life is a 
j>ractical matter, not an affair of theories and 
prejudices, a sdrt of game of sympathy and 
antipathy, as it appears in his writings. 

Thus, as has been said above, it is a mistake 
to take Nietzsche too seriously or to fly into 
a passion over his irreverent treatment of 
jjopular idols. He is a man of genius whose 
avssaults on received opinions are never 
deflcient either in zest or ingenuity. If we 
cannot acce])t his opinions, we can always 
appreciate the singular detachment with which 
they are conceived. He has his own prejudices 
and they are violent enough, but they are not 
burrowed from other people. He is not given 
lo the Idols of the Market place. His 
stand-point is fresh and bis expression, 
vigorous. His epigram on Kousseau — “ the 
return to nature in ivipuris naluralibus ’’ 
and his description of Seneca as “ the 
toreador of virtue,” are well-known instances 
of his keen and incisive wit. The most serious 
aspect of his work is its effect on the temper 
of modern Germany, a temper already but 
too prone to believe in the all-sufticing virtue 
of brute force. The doctrine of the “ mailed 
fist ” receives a pseudo-philosophic basis in 
Nietzsche’s theories and we may perhaps 
trace their influence in the determined oppo- 
sition of Germany towards any movement for 
the limitation of armaments or the adoption 
of the principle of arbitration and in the 
truculent and chauvinistic tone of the German 
Press. Nietzsche thus figures both as a 
result and as a cause of modern German 
militarism, the end of which is not yet. 


THE CIVIL MMRIilBE BILL 

BY 

MR. S. SREENIVASA AIYANGAR, B.A. B.L. 


ST HE Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s 
W Civil Marriage Bill is a measure of no 

1 small importance. All lovers of Indian 
progress owe Mr. Basu a debt of thanks. If the 
Bill ever becomes law, his name will go down to 
posterity as that of one whose statesmanship 
and courage took the first direct step towards 
the making of a united Indian Nation. The 
progress of the Bill will be watched with keen 
interest. It is in worthy hands. Mr. Basu is 
known to be a capable, earnest and influential 
politician — one of the leaders of Indian opinion. 
If the Hill is lost, it will not be for the want 
of a proper sponsor. 

The main object of the Bill is to enable 
Hindus belonging to different castes to inter* 
marry, and to make inter-marriages, between 
various sub-castes valid beyond the possibility 
of doubt or dispute. As the Bill stands at 
present, it will enable Hindus to intermarry 
with Europeans, Mahomedans, Christians, Jews, 
Parsis, liuddhists, Sikhs, in short, persons of 
every community, race or creed. In other 
words, the Bill if passed into law will 
provide a general territorial law of marriage 
according to wliich inter-marriages between 
various races, communities and classes can 
take place. Though the matter is not referred 
to in the statement of objects and reasons or 
in the speech asking for leave to introduce the 
Bill, the proposed measure will also enable 
marriages to take place between members of 
the same golra whether in the same caste Of 
sub-caste or of different castes or sub-castes. 
It will also enable persons who can validlpf 
marry according to Hindu Law to dispense, if 
they choose, with the customary marriage rites 
or ceremonies and to avoid all the incidental 
expense and to contract a purely civil marriage 
with all the incidents of such marriage as pro** 
vided in Act III of 1872. For instance, if a 
Brahmin instead of going through the usual 
religious ceremonies of marriage, marries 
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the proposed Act a girl of his own sub-caste, 
either party will have a right of divorce on the 
conditions mentioned in the Indian Divorce Act. 
Of course, if the religious ceremonies take place 
first, the marriage according to the existing law 
is complete, and one cannot afterwards take 
advantage of the Act for the ])iirpose of 
introducing a right of divorce. If, how- 
ever, the civil marriage takes place first, 
the subsequent celebration of the reli- 
gious rites cannot affect the si lUitory right 
of divorce created by tlie former. The 
Bill will also enable, what cannot now be done 
the children of two day ad c '-i or agnates to 
marry when they are not i\ lated within four 
degrees, or in other word.>, if their common 
ancestor is remoter than their great grand- 
father* 

Details apart, the Hill seeks to affirm the 
broad principle that there should be perfect 
freedom to intermarry, that an Indian should 
be at liberty to marry according as he or she 
likes. It seeks to remove the existing dis- 
abilities in connection with marriage. It does 
not supersede the present system of marriage 
nor does it alter the existing law as regards 
those who do not desire to take advantage of 
its provisions. In other words, it is a purely 
enabling measure ; it does not compel peo])le to 
any extent to marry in any way different 
from the one they are used to. 

The necessity for some kind of enabling 
legislation is indeed obvious. Hindu Law as 
now administered in our Courts prohibits inter- 
marriages between different castes in the 
absence of Fpecial custom. The point is too 
well settled to require any amplification. 
Inter-marriages between sub-castes, however, 
are considered by some to be valid, but their 
validity cannot be taken to be established 
except as regards the Sudra sub-castes. All 
the decisions of the Courts relate only to Sudra 
sub-castes. There is considerable doubt 
whether inter-marriages between the sub- 
castes of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
valid according to the existing law. The 
opinion of Mr. Justice Guru Das Bannerjee, of 
Bhattachaiji and of J. C. Ghose is that inter- 
marriages between the Budra subcastes 


even are not valid. When a case arises for 
decision, it is quite possible for the Courts to 
hold that custom, if not Hindu Law, prohibits 
inter-marriages between sub-castes of Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Tlie more important 
of the sub-castes are for all practical purpose^ 
recognised as distinct castes. Having regard 
to the serious consequences that would follow 
both as regards the wife’s right of inheritance 
and the status and the rights of the offspring 
of such marriages, it must be admitted that a 
legislative declaration of the validity of feiich 
marriages is absolutely required. It is idle 
to expect any appreciable number of inter- 
marriages of sub-castes to take place unless 
the law is made certain upon the point. 
It is unjust to reijuire persons to lend 
their names to leading cases and it is by 
no means clear that one or two judicial 
decisions can on such a matter be held to 
settle the point beyond doubt when conflict- 
ing views on the question of law can 
reasonably be entertained. An actual cas’e for 
decision can arise ordinarily only long after 
the marriage itself has taken place and long 
after the birth of children. None can dis])iitc 
the desirability of having a clear enactment 
instead of a decision which is liable to be. 
doubled, dissented from or over-ruled. On the 
assumption that the existing law recognises the 
validity of marriages between the sub-castes of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras it is 
impossible to see what objection there can 
possibly be to an enactment which establishes 
their validity. 

Apart from the rules of Hindu Law, the only 
other provision is to be found in Act III of 
1872, the Special Marriage Act. Under that 
Act marriages may be celebrated only as be- 
tween persons neither of whom professes the 
Christian, or the Jewish, or the Hindu, or the 
Mahomedan or the Parsee, or the Buddhist 
or the Bikh or the Jaina religion. It does not 
enable Hindus to intermarry if apart from it^i 
provisions, they cannot marry. The parlies have 
under that Act to sign previously to their 
marriage a declaration before the Registrar ana 
in the presence of 3 witnesses that they do not 
profess the Hindu or any of the other seven 
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religions. The declaration is not made con- 
elusive evidence against the profession of the 
Hindu or any of the otlier religions. If the 
declaration is, in fact, false, it is at least open 
to considerable doubt whetlaer having regard to 
the provisions of Section 2 of the Act, the 
marriage will be valid. Indeed, it is almost cer- 
tain that it will not be. Section 2 enables only 
persons to marry who do not profess the 
iliiidu or the other religions. Whether a parti- 
cular person professes the Hindu religion or 
not, i.^ a (luestion of fact. The declaration is 
only made a farther condition of the solemni- 
zation of the marriage. Disproof of the truth of 
the declaration is perfectly admissible, and en- 
tails liability to be convicted under Section 
199 ofthe Indian Penal Code. Not only therefore 
would the marriage be invalid and the 
children illegitimate ; but there is also the risk 
of conviction and punishment. It is not easy 
to define what is meant by the profession of 
the Hindu religion. The fact that, before the 
marriage and after, the life of the parties was 
generally governed by the Hindu mode may 
.aillice to show that the declaration was false. 
The performance of the worship in the 

temples, investing the children with the sacred 
thread, the weaving of the usual marks or the 
performing ot the Saadhyavandfinam^ or the 
reading of some devotional books, say the 
hliaghavad-Grita, any one or all of these things 
might shew that the declaration was false. 
There being no well-recognised articles of the 
Hindu creed, it would be difficult to say that a 
deparlure from some orthodox practices, the 
dropping of one or iwo ceremonies, or the 
introduction of one or two new doctrines would 
make the Hindu cease to be a Hindu. If a per- 
son believed in the Vetlas as a divine revelation, 
though he did not believe in anything else, 
he could very well be regarded as a Hindu. 
Ifj on the other hand, he did not believe in the 
Vedas but went to the temple and did most 
of the things that a Hindu does he could 
tiqually well be regarded as a Hindu. It is only 
by departing from all not only from some of 
the important doctrines and practices that a 
person can be heard to say that he does not 
profess the Hindu religion. The fact that 
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certain sections of the Erahmos have availed 
themselves of the [irovisions of the Act will not 
enable everyone to do so with impunity merely 
by saying that he does not profess the Hindu 
religion. lilven if the good .sense of the police 
and tne magistracy could minimise prosecu- 
tions, it is not to be sujiposed for a moment 
that if increasing resort he had to the provisions 
of Act III of 1872, (unamended as now 
proposed by the Hill) the appetite of 
collateral heirs or re\ er.^ioners will not attack 
the validity of iiian/a marriage and the legiti- 
macy of many a child. 

If the legal as}jectH of the matter are so 
grave as to deter persons from taking advant- 
age of the existing Act, it is plain that the 
moral aspects of the (juestion are graver still. 
We cannot deny to Hindus the right to enter- 
tain other ideals of marriage than those that 
obtain now. They may even be desirable. 
Hut whether desirable or not, there can be no 
doubt that ideas on the subject are undergoing 
change. The gi^adual disintegration of the 
caste system or at least the greater equality 
between the castes that now prevails, the 
spread of education and of Western ideas, habits 
of official or political comraderie, the necessi- 
ties of travel, the desire to marry educated and 
grown-up women, attempts to achieve political 
and social ideals are gradually creating an in- 
crea.sing section ol Hindus desirous of 
inter-marriages. It must also be borne in mind 
that with the increasing emancipation of 
Indian women, new ideals of sexual love impel 
a nuinher of Hindus to claim a liberty which 
till now they have never known nor cared 
about. As a result of these various causes, there 
is a growing circle of Hindus who may be 
ready to contract inter-marriages if the legal 
disabilities are removed. Just as the intro- 
duction of Kail ways witnessed an enormous 
opening up of the country and a desire for 
travel that never before was so prevalent the 
creation of legal facilities may in course of time 
induce sections of Hindu Society to evolve 
in new and useful directions. That liberty 
of conscience should be made perfectly secure, 
that a man should be able to marry where 
he loves, that those Hindus who are inclined 
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to experiment ought not to be denied the 
liberty they claim, that it ia a disgrace to 
India that there is no general territorial 
marriage law, and that the freedom of a 
Hindu to realize his nobler self is under the 
Hindu Law as now administered so restricted 
as to make him a slave of the law into which he 
is born, are propositions that call for no enlarge- 
ment. 

The Hon. Mr. B. N. Basu instead of intro- 
ducing a separate Act with elaborate provisions 
has very properly availed*liimself of the exist- 
ing Act III of 1872 and has proposed a few 
simple amendments. Instead of that Act con- 
tinuing to be a special marriage Act applicable 
to a very few persons, he proposes to make it a 
general Act independent of religion or rather 
of irreligion. The other conditions laid 
down by the exivsting Act will ali of 
them continue to apply. A man who has a 
wife living or a woman who has a husband 
living canot take advantage of the Act even 
after the Bill amends it. The man must be 
at least 18 years old and the girl 14. The 
consent of the guardian is necessary if either 
party is less than 21. The parties must not 
be related to each other in any degree of 
consanguinity or affinity which would, accord- 
ing to any law to which either of them is 
subject render marriage between them illegal”. 
From the reformer’s point of view, the reten- 
tion of the first two conditions makes for 
improvement, involving as it does, the raising 
of the marriageable age and the insistence 
of monogamy. From the orthodox standpoint, 
it ought to be equally welcome, for, it makes 
civil marriages in the present state of 
society much more difficult. In other words, 
the conditions circumscribe to that extent 
the liberty to marry under the Act. 

The requirement of the guardian’s consent 
before 21 minimises the chances of hasty or 
imprudent marriages and ensures the approval 
of the head of the family. The Bill wisely refrains 
from attempting any change in the fourth condi- 
tion in Section 2 of the Act of 1872 regarding 
prohibited degrees. In the first place, there 
can be no question of prohibited degrees as 
regards inter-marriages, between different 


castes or between difterent sub-castes. Ex- 
hypothesi, there is no previous consan^ 
guinity or affinity in such cases. The 1st 
proviso to Section 2 makes it clear that 
it is only the law or custom relating to con- 
sanguinity as such that prevents a civil 
marriage. The prohibitions on account of 
identity of gotra oxyravara cannot be regarded 
as laws relating to consanguinity. The Bill 
will, therefore, enable marriages to take place 
between persons of the same gotva or pi^avara. 
It is desirable to extend the freedom of choice 
and nobody is compelled to marry within the 
gotra or pvavara. The religious and the social 
injunctions will continue unaffected. It is 
only those who wish to go through the civil 
form of marriage under the Act even though 
members, of the same caste or sub-caste that 
will require any table of prohibited degrees. 
That table is left to be governed by the personal 
law of the ])arties except as modified by the 
2nd proviso to Section 2. The result will be 
that while the children of remoter 'rfa?/a- 
dee8 or agnates can marry, the children 
of two sisters cannot under the Act as 
amended by the proposed BiH, either in Bengal 
or in Madras. The children of a brother and 
sister can contract a civil marriage in Madras 
but cannot do so in Bengal. It is perfectly 
reasonable to leave the existing table of prohi- 
bited degrees unaffected as the law or custom 
may vary in the different parts of the country 
and sentiment is likely to be a most uncertain 
guide. With the trivial exception therefore of 
the children of remoter dayadees being made 
able to marry, the Hindu law was not altered 
by the Act III of 1872 nor does the Bill 
propose to make any alteration now. 

Passing to certain specific objections, the 
first objection taken is that the Bill will 
enable Hindus and Native Christians, 
Hindus and Europeans, Hindus and Maho- 
medans to in ter- marry. On principle it is 
difficult to see why the legislature should 
not give the freedom leaving practice to be 
controlled .solely by religious, social and 
racial considerations. It is, however, expedient 
to confine the Bill to Hindus. In the first 
place, the assent of the other communitieb is 
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necessary if the proposed legislation is to have 
the universal scope it now wears. In the second 
place, the conflicting faiths of the parties 
might, in many cases, give rise to serious 
trouble. The religion, the education and the 
care of the offspring would present new problems 
that would require solution. It is quite true that 
the marriage itself is not likely, in the first 
instance, to take place, unless the religious 
motive is subordinated or unless the level of 
tolerance reached is high. But it is obvious 
that that which in youth slumbers may 
in later life awaken into undesirable 
activity. On the whole it is decidedly better 
not to complicate the question of inter-mar- 
riages amongst the Hindus or to overweight 
the Bill with a whole crowd of problems 
that are not easy of solution. In the 
third place, the law of succession governing 
the offspring of inter-marriages between 
members of alien creeds and races would 
require consideration. It may be that ordi- 
narily the personal law of the father will govern 
the offspring but the rules of succession to 
the mother’s property and her right and the 
right of her relatives to succeed to the 
property of the offspring will needlessly intro- 
duce difficulties, which unless we are ready to 
face now, should not be undertaken. 

The principal objection to the Bill that is 
generally urged is that marriage according to 
Hindu notions is a sacrament, that the 
sacramental view of marriage is the basis 
of the Hindu Society, that to intro- 
duce a civil form of marriage is to pull down 
marriage from the level of sacrament to the * 
level of contract, that the sacramental theory 
of marriage is also the basis of the Hindu 
religion and that the Bill by destroying the one 
destroys the other. It is sufficient to state the 
answer briefly as there is no space to discuss 
the question fully. The Hindu law and 
religion as laid down by the ancient Rishis 
undoubtedly allowed inter-marriages between 
different castes. Instead of the panigrahana 
'^Mch was prescribed for parties of equal caste 
f^pecial rules were prescribed for marriages with 
vomen of different caste. A Kshatriya bride 
took hold of an arrow, a Vaisya of a goad and a 


Sudra of the hem of the bridegroom’s garment. 
It is not every form of marriage known to 
Hindu law that was a sacrament. For women 
and Sudras the only sacrament is marriage and 
for Sudras no Vedic mantras are prescribed. 
The marriage of a bride or a bridegroom who 
is purchased can in no way be regarded as a 
sacrament. And yet the prevalence of the 
Asura form and of the other and never evil 
cannot be ignored. The nuptial texts were held 
applicable only to virgins, but they have been 
made applicable to re-marriage of widows by 
the Hindu Widow Re-marriage Act. According 
to one view, vicarious performance of homum 
for Sudras is permissible. The form of marriage 
in the Grahya Sutras, according to the expressed 
statement of Asvalayaua, was only a common 
form. The Gandharva form of marriage was 
by the ancient Rishis permitted to all the 
castes and the only thing required to constitute 
it was the agreement of the parties. The 
Bill does not prevent religious ceremonies 
being gone through or marriage from being 
treated as a sacrament. Manu himself in one 
place says that the marriage tie is the result 
of the gift by the father and that the recita- 
tion of the nuptial texts is only for the sake of 
securing good fortune. It is perfectly clear 
that both the secular and religious forms of 
marriage were and are known to Hindu I,aw 
that though marriage undoubtedly is, the 
religious ceremonies connected with marriage 
are certainly not the basis of Hindu Soeiety, 
and that the marriage rites are neither uniform 
in practice nor of ecjual importance and have 
not been without radical innovations. 

It is not that marriage performed according 
to jiarticular rites only is a sacrament. Every 
marriage contracted for the purpose of dis- 
charging the debt to the ancestors, in other 
words, for the sake of having a son is a sacra- 
ment. And the Hymn to Ijove and “ the 
Vedic texts that are recited on the completion 
of the seventh step by the bride clearly show 
that the Hindus even in those early days had 
learned to regard marriage as a true com- 
panionship of the purest character, a union of 
pure hearts, for the cultivation of the best feel- 
ings of our nature,” (Banerjeeon Marriage and 
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Stridban, p. 29.) And this is the reason why 
a marriage without Vedic mantras as it should 
be in the case of Sudras is pei' se a sacrament. 

The next objection taken is that the provi- 
sions of the Indian Divorce Act will apply to a 
marriage under the Hill. It is enough to say 
that ]>eople who do not wish to have the right 
of divorce need not avail themselves of its 
provisions. The right of divorce exists by 
custom in various ])arts of the country 
and need not by itself make the marriage tie 
looser. It may conceivably make for purity, 
and provide a solution of some acute domestic 
problems. We are perhaps too ready to 
assume that every Hindu household is filled 
with j>eace and happiness. The undoubtedly 
high average of domestic felicity is due to the 
ineradicable greatness of Hindu women 
rather than to any institutional peculiarities 
Though divorce is now, n])art from custom 
unknown to Hindu Law, the correctness 
of the current view that it was always 
unknown to Hindu law is open to 
question. The marital tie was severed in 
several cases and the wife was enabled to 
re-marry. In addition to this perfect type of 
divorce, there was another form of divorce by 
which the wife was put away without being 
completely released from the husband, in other 
words, without being enabled to re-m*arry ; and 
she was not entitled to rights of inheritance. 
The fact that a wife who was separated from bed 
and board was entitled to some kind 
of maintenance does not detract from the 
view that divorce perfect as well as im- 
perfect was known to Hindu l.aw any more 
than the grant of a permanent alimony at the 
discretion of the court after a decree absolute 
is inconsistent with the dissolution of marriage 
thereby effected. The orthodox party should, 
however, be eager to welcome this feature of 
the Bill as it will decidedly limit the area of 
inter-marriage, and cool the ardour for experi- 
ment. 

In addition to providing for a civil marriage, I 
would suggest that a clause similar to Section 6 
of the Hindu ^idow Re-marriage Act maybe 
inserted in the Bill authorising the religious 
ceremonies being gone through as a fqrther 


option. The adoption of the religious rites of 
either of the parties ought to be sufficient, and 
it may be provided that whatever words spoken 
or ceremonies performed on the marriage 
of a Hindu female are sufficient to 
constitute a valid marriage shall have 
the same effect if spoken or performed 
on the marriage of a Hindu female under the 
Act. This will give full effect to the theory 
of sacrament and to the desire of many to 
avoid the liability to divorce. Of course, this 
religious form of marriage must be made only 
additional and optional but with effects 
different from those resulting from a purely 
civil marriage. 

The last objection that is insisted on is that 
the Hill is radically defective in that it does not 
provide rules of succession. This is an obvious 
mis-ap}>relvension. The rule of Hindu Law prolii- 
biting inter-marriages is affected no doubt ; 
but it is the only one that is so affected. 
The rules of inheritance are there, untouched. 
The inter-marriage is made valid and the 
ordinary rules of inheritance, therefore, 
apply. The parties are Hindus governed 
by tlie Hindu Law prior to marriage and are 
Hindus after the marriage and governed by 
the Hindu Law. The Hill, in fact, removes a 
difficulty caused by the existing Act III of 1872 
which however must be taken to be set at rest 
by the decision of the Privy Council in a case 
from the Punjab. The Indian Succession 
ActJ was ])ronoiinced inapplicable to Jains, 
Sikhs and Hrabmos who were held to be Hindus 
governed by the general Hindu I^aw. A 
Hindu by becoming a Brahmo does not 
necessarily cease to belong to the community 
in which he was born. Departures from the 
Hindu regulations regarding diet and cere- 
monial observance, and other similar lapses 
from orthodox practice, cannot exclude from 
the category of Hindu — for purposes of 
succession and other purposes mentioned in the 
Civil Courts Act — one who is born 
within it and who never becomes otherwise 
separated from the religious communion in 
which he is born. Hindu Law is not the 
monopoly of orthodox Hindus. It may he 
wise, however, to obviate the opposition 
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of vested rights by providing that tbe offspring 
of the in ter- marrying parents and tlie aacendants 
and collaterals of the latter are not to have 
lights of inheritance to each other except in 
so far as will be necessary to intercept escheat 
to the Crown. In other words, they are to be 
postponed to all other heirs except the Crown. 
Such a provision will avoid some difficulties 
that may he suggested, including the questions 
of intrusion into the joint family and of 
partition. There is, however, the case of con- 
verts to Christianity who are protected by tlie 
Outcasts Relief Ai‘t and the case of 

persons who marry out of caste cannot be 
placed on a woise footing. After conceding 
the ()utca.sts Relief Act and the Widow Re- 
marriage Act, to oppose the present Rill is to 
strain at a gnat after having swallowed a camel 
or, to he more accurate, two camels. 

To say that the Rill may have far-reaching 
conseijuences is to take shelter under a 
comfortable platitude whicli may equally 
be said of any trivial enactment. To say 

that the Rill will overthrow Hindu religion 
is to say something wliich is obviously 
wrong, for it is to preserve it iliat the Rill 

is directed. Is it not the barest justice to 

allow freedom to those who desire to cling to 
Hinduism while eager to enjoy greater free- 
dom in marital matters ? The Rill only 
proposes to remove the purely legal dis- 
ability which at present exists. It does not 
weaken the social sanctions which can still 
retain all Lheir terrors. Nor does it touch the 
religious injunctions whose sway will be all 
the purer for being freed from the secular arm • 
of the Rriti.Hi Law. The fear that the Rill will 
revolutionize Hindu society is altogether idle. 
It betrays a great distrust in the nature of the 
{‘xisting Hindu society and in the power of 
Hinduism. Should, however, the Civil Marriage 
Bill have in it Hie germs of a future society 
altogether d iff rent from the one we are used to, 
^0 one can honesHy say that either to-morrow 
or the day after will witness the birth of 
that society. The educated Indian community, 
is true to the educatian it has received, to 
ideals it professes in the Press and on 
Platform, to the ideas of liberty it preaches in 
43a 


matters political, cannot reasonably or honestly 
raise any objection to the principle of the Rill. 

It is cruel to compel a man to choose bet- 
ween his conscience and his marriage. No- 
body who is interested in Indian progress 
would desire that Indians should be 
without any religion or tliat their conscience 
should become .4up])le. It is not to be assumed 
that all those who are in favour of social re- 
form have no firm religious convictions. On 
the contrary, in many cases there is an 
intimate connection between the two. Nor is 
there any warrant for the view that Hinduism 
represent a definite and fixed creed. It is in 
a state of flux. It is in the process of 
development. And there is nothing profane 
in such a view of it! A Hindu may generally 
adhere to the existing tradition but may 
depart as regards one or two important articles 
of the creed. This process is one which is 
perpetually going on and it is idle to seek to 
arrest it. All that is wanted is that Hindu 
usage in religious and other matters should be 
allowed to develop as it used to before the 
rigidity of the Rritish law im[>ospd shackles of 
a kind unknown before. In the interests 
of the Hindu religion itself it ought 
to be clear to its adherents that the 
retention of the existing prohibitions against 
inter-marriage must neces.«arily drive an 
increasing number of Hindus from out of its 
pale. More than this, a very considerable 
section of Hindus must feel, even if they 
do not themselves secede, that Hinduism is 
not satisfactory. And though they may not 
become Christians, or Mahomeiians, they may 
cease to have any deep religious convictions. 
The spectacle of a great nation which in theory 
is intensely religious, but is in practice utterly 
indiflerent.and irreligious is not particularly 
edifying. From more than one point of view, 
Indians ought to desire the tide of Hinduism 
to advance rather than to recede. It is no 
merit to say of it that it has no proselytizing 
energy. From a Hindu point of view, conver- 
sions to alien faiths cannot certainly be 
regarded with complacency. And yet 
the existing bar as regards inter-marriages 
powerfully fpcourages scepticism, laxity 
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of conscience, conversions, and license in 
sexual matters. 

It is more than 40 years since Sir Henry 
Maine sought by the Bill which subsequently 
became Act III of 1872 to give a slight 
extension to the law of marriage. We have 
advanced by leaps and hounds in many 
directions. From out of the* legislative mill, 
all kinds of enactments have issued. Neither 
the conditions of the present-day society nor 
the practices and opinions of the people are 
identical with those that existed 40 years ago. 
Nevertheless no advance hns been made in 
this department of law. Sir Henry Maine 
observed in 1868, and the statement 
is as true now as it was then that by our 
introduction of legal ideas* and our administra- 
tion of justice through regular courts, we give 
a solidity and rigidity to native usage which it 
does not naturally possess, ft seems to me 
that in order to prevent the monstrous in- 
justice which occasionally results from this 
process we • must control it by the proper 
instruments, timely legislation." But Act 
Iir of 1872 as finally passed was hardly 
calculated to prevent the monstrous injustice 
that was alluded to by Sir Henry Maine. 
The defect has become accentuated by the lapse 
of time. During the period that has inter- 
vened, side by side with political jfnd material 
advancement, social feeling and opinion have 
sensibly changed for the better. While it is 
true that the structure of Indian Society has 
not been materially altered, our political ideas 
are coloured by a love of liberty imbibed from 
the West. It is, however, a singular feature that 
it does not permeate social life to anything 
like the extent that it ought to. 

If the Bill becomes law it will be a land- 
mark measuring the progress that has been 
made. If it fails altogether, it will still enable 
us to correct our estimate of the advance that 
we fondly suppose we have already achieved 
and to see how little we have progressed, 
and how necessary it is to persevere with 
unsleeping energy. 


H lpoet'8 fiDtssion. 

BY NALINI KANTA BHATTA8ALI, B. A. 

[From the original Bengali of 
Babu Rabindranath Tagore."] 

This earth, with thousands’ love replete, 
With Ages’ woe and joy complete. 

With eternal song resounding,-— 

Endless hopes and fears ; 

On this vast green earth I look, 

And sink in the heart’s silent nook, 

The whole heart fills, 1 know not why 
With soft and bitter tears ! 

In this earth of holy peace, 

I won’t debate or cry amiss, 

The very few days, I am here, 

I w’d lull my panting breast ; 

Let one enjoy what he found, 

1 won’t trespass on other’s bound, 

Let me live in solitude, 

Silent and at rest. 

Let me have my humble reed, 

I shall pour my heart in it 

And breathe out sweet heavenly strain, 

Like flowers under the skies. 

Culling m.isio from inmost heart 
A world I’ll create, with joy begirt 
1 will pour the music balm 

On this world of sighs. 

The green palm of this earth 1 will 
With that peaceful music fill, 

I will spread a charm in air 
Full of sweet meaning. 

The new rains spread with mystery 
Shall the more mysterious be 
A vernaller garment shall enwrap 
The fine face of the spring. 

The earth’s surface, the heaven’s blue face 
The deep dark ocean, jungly maze 
Shall assume a ne>\ elTulgence, 

A gayer finer hue. 

Some strains in this noisy cell 
I shall render sweet and well, 

One or two thorns T will remove 
And then soft bid adieu. 

The smile of joy m^re sunny shall be, 

The tears shall flow more charmingly. 
Homesteads, seats of heavenly love, 

Shall be more one’s own. 

In the sweetheart’s eye and lip, 

A bit more sweetness shall I keep, 

A bit more love on Baby’s face, 

Tiike dew -drop shall remain. 

Few can conceive/ what they feel. 

Those who can express— fewer still, 

Everyone is burning after 

Expressive words and fit ; 

1 shall remove thte burning, 

I shall express as I sing, 

Before 1 retire, a few imall notes 
I shall render swe^t, 
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THE DEPRESSED CUSSES. 

By 

THE HON. MR BALKRISHNA 8AHAY. 

spqr JRf q^Fwro: i 

Blessed are they ivfio have adorned themadoeH by 
crushing the miseries of the world and by doing 
philanthropic deeds as ordained. 

f 

f HK position of tiio DeprH.ss^id CIhhsgh has 
been of ton discussed in papers and on 
platforms, and the urgency of reform 
accepted by all philanthropists. Among others 
the cause counts amongst its supporters great 
men like the Gaekwar of Baroda and Mr. Saroda 
Charan Mitra. The question now before us 
is, what are the difficulties to o''ercome, how 
to proceed and who is to break the ice ? As 
usual with all social problems there are two sides 
of the question, one destructive and the other 
constructive. We have to break through social 
obstacles, remove the barriers and destroy our own 
prejudices ; and then we may create a new social 
status for the depressed. To fully realise our 
situation we ought to know first our general social 
conditions and the teachings of our Shastras. 

Now, the reins of our present-day social vehicle 
are partly in the hands of our priests, most of 
whom, rightly or wrongly, think that they would 
profit by keeping the bridles tight, and partly in 
the hands of social leaders of particular classes, 
most of whom are apathetic or too high to he 
approached or too busy to think of others. They 
have for some time past been driving the social 
earthy the old track and have practically forgotten 
the study of the Shastras and therefore the 
principles on which the Smritis were from time to 
tune composod, as also tbo spirit with which the 
law-divers were actuated. A oareful study of the 


authorities will convince any open-piinded student 
that all the social laws and rules were made to 
keep our souls and their abode, our bodies, pure— 
the one not to a small extent depending upon the 
other — where certain foods were prohibited it was 
meant to keep the body unalloyed with what they 
called tamoguiaz ; and where certain foods were 
prescribed they were supposed to accelerate the 
growth of p8}chicrtl powers or at least to keep the 
body, and herice the mind, and therefore ultimate- 
ly the Houl, free from all impurities. When it 
was said that food of such and such classes of men 
should not be accepted, you will find what was 
really inoant was what exactly Sri Krishna said 
when refusing the invitation of Duryodhana. 

IIWII 

# * * ♦ * 

♦ * * • * 


fijTira qii«^ ^ I 

Upw 118 til 


That is, all these foods are defiled by wickedness 
and are not eatable, that (food) only of. the 

slave's son is eatable; this is my view (so 

saying he) went to the residence of Vidura the 
great-souled .... The slave’s son brought lots of 
clean and excellent foods and drinks, for Mahatma 
Krishna. 

Mark in the verse the term which means 
belonging to the son of a slave, «8 
Vidura was. Is it not clear from the above that 
food is spoiled not by the touch of a slave’s son 
but by the wickedness of the owner? It was 
therefore that Krishna refused the dishes of 
Duryodhana and went to, and accepted the 
dishes served in the house of Vidura. Krishna 
did not partake of the food alone but : 
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^ fiwi: q^q 5f^<inwif^l ||«^ll 

** Madhmvdana distributed the foods along 
with riches among the Brahmans, versed in the 
Vedas 

And then; — 

«ds3 ert qiqq: i 

^qi% =q ll»XII 

i. e., “ along with 'his followers, like Vasava 
amidst the marutSy he took the clean and ex^ 
cellent foods provided by Vidiira.” 

Just imagine the fate of a Kshatriya of to-day 
eating in the house of a slave’s son. But we 
were not then a fallen race, so Sri Krishna did 
not fall, and remained a Yaduvanshiya Kshatriya ; 
not only he did not fall but the Brahmans who 
accepted the food are never reported to have 
shared any fall. 

This is not an only instance. The great fjpic 
Mahabharata is full of instances in which the 
touch question never gave any trouble ; and we 
find kings of all countries assembling together 
in the great yaj7ia8 and freely mixing together ; 
many marriage connections between kings of 
Indk on one side and those of America (Pdfdl) 
and K&ndfir and on the other were not UDcominon. 
This was the state of our society 5000 years 
ago. 

Go back still and in a very remote age, in tha 
Satya Yuga, you find the great Rama having a 
bosom friend named Guha of Nishada caste. Says 
Valmiki : — 

c!^ ?F3Tf jtf m egr i 

' II 

Sff. I ^^11 

, When Rama wasgoing to the forest on exile this 
friend of his, a JViahadaf hearing of his friend’s 
atrival came and 


nq; Hqrq^^^q h: ii^'^h 

“ seeing the Nishada king coming from a 
distance Rama out of afiection went forward and 
embraced him.” Nishada in his turn 

« * « « « 

qaeq Htsqsff 311 ia^qf^cHT ll^q.ll 

oliered all sorts of prepared excellent foods, 
drinks, ito. — But Ratna was banished and being a 
hermit could not accept the dishes and so, 

Hip^Fqr tftq:q^rqqqq«ftci. I 

embraced him again with his arms tit to 
embrace sages and excused himself expressing his 
regret. 

The above speaks for itself ; and do you know 
who are Niahadaa ? Mann sa}8 : — 

^qi?: qi'qiqi q: qiwq lU <> kii 

A son born of a Brahman in a Sudra woman is 
called Nishada^ bo is otbeiwise called Parahava* \ 
and a man of this caste was a bosom friend of our 
mighty Ram.i. and the latter embraced him and 
is offered a'l suiis of eatables. And do you know, 

qf| scRRi, qiJ ^1% Hqq I 

qio 3I0 8VII II 

{i.e.j) in the universe there is no one more firm in 
the right path than Rama. 

Mighty Rama advances our cause further — he 
goes to the well-known Bhillini Shramani 
(commonly known as Shavari) and 

qiqqi'qqqtqsj I 

qigqrq nq; sqWf ii 

qro eio vs» I '9 II 

* It is well worth investigation whether these Nishadas 
otherwise called Parahavas have oome down to be called 
Dusadhs otherwise called Parshvans ; the similarity in 
both tlie names is so temptiug.>-B.K.S. 
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after accepting the seat and water (achman) 
offered Rama spoke to Shramani^ firm in duties. 

In the same Sarga of Valmikiya Eamayana 
we find one word in the 19th Shloka which is 
very significant. The stanza runs thus : — 

RTS Nr I 

The word significant. It 

means “ not discarded ” and in the commentary 
we find the word explained thus 

aritrfsf^ =r, i.«., 

not discarded from the company of dinner, etc., 
accepted the food, etc., offered by her. 

The acceptance of the achman (water for rinsing 
the mouth) and the term “ not discarded ’ 
with respect to a Bhillani (an aboriginal tribe), 
speaks volumes in support of our cause ; the only 
condition attached seems to be what is denoted by 
‘(firm ill duties, Dharma) i. 0 ., virtuous. 
Exactly so, bo virtuous and you will be not 
di8(!nrded 

H''w otherwise one can explain the conduct of 
Koanhika liishi going to the bouse of a Dharma^ 
vyudha (butcher) and 

RSf® ^<8 I \< 

entering into the beautiful house and being 

oflered a seat the best of twice- born accepted the 
seat and water (achman) ? 

How again it can be explained when we find: 

5r<T 1 

m 11 

mo \< I ?'9 

** In whose (Yudbishtira’s) house hundreds 
and thousands of Basis (maid-servants) with pots 
m hands, day and night, distributed foods among 
the visitors (atithi)? ” 


d44d 

In the age of Upanishads we find instances of 
Brahmans becoming disciples of Kshatriyas for 
spiritual knowledge. All these would be highly 
objectionable in our present age. But no, great 
souls have now and then appeared on the stage of 
universe and preached equality of men, making 
difference only according to their character and 
qaalit^ies. Lord Krishna has distinctly preached 
this principle underlying the caste system and 
has been followed by many reformers. 

Even in the present degraded state we do not 
find this distinction in the Punjab and many 
other places. Yaishnavaism does not allow this 
sort of <lifference — as soon as a man becomes a 
Vaishr.ava the touch question is bid aside and 
never creates any difficulty, though to the great 
misfortune of cnir country a few present-day 
Vaishnavas are not sufficiently strong-minded to 
carry out the views of their great reformers. 

The Brahmans who were adored for their intel- 
lectual and spiritual (|ualities have come down to 
he cooks in our houses and to be Pani~Pandeys 
at railway stations. Is service their duty ? 
Cooking is certainly serving. Is it not? Now^' 
our great men will come forward and ask ** who 
then is to conk for us ?” Our old books will 
answer for me, Mie Sudras used to be the cooks 
in olden times. 

Apastamhha in very clear words says : — 

3Ttq^?f^%rfr qr 5j^r: r: | 

R q 9. ^ ^ I 8 

“The Aryan ere the masters and Sudras are to 
cook food.’^ 

Our great law-giver Manu in Chapter X, 
Shloka 99, says: — 

NiRRni. I 

RIR II 

“ If a Stidra is unable to serve the twice-born 
and his wife and children are in distress he may 
maintain himself by ’’ which common* 
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titoi' Kullork Bh»tta interprets itito 
the work of cook, etc. 


True, some of the JSmritis prohibit eating food 
from the pots of some particular Sudras but this 
is quite different from parte king of food prepared 
by Sudras ; the reason is clear. A Sudra's pots 
ma^ not be clear and pure and hence the prohibi- 
tion. This interdict, however, was relaxed in 
cases of unavoidable emergeniues. Even Manu beais 
me out in this view. This, however, is beyond the 
scope of my subject. 

To return to our subject. The Sudras, nay, 
the AutjN^jas are to all intents and purposes 
jPLindus, believing in the game goda and goddesses 
tad observing the same ceremonies, common with 
other self-styled high-class Hindus. I say ^ self- 
etyled * because against the principle promulgated 
by Manu and Krishna and Liian>' others a Brab- 
man is a Brahman not by his qualities but by 
right of birth. He may not have even seen the 
Vedas, may not even know the names of Vedas 
not even the Gayatri but he is Brahman all the 
A^i^me; while a Sudra even well-versed in Vedic 
^iare is to be abhorred and shunned. The very 
shadow of some people will defile the body of 
some others. * 

A belongs to an untouchable class ; Government 
Bchoolfl are open for all and rightly, — thanks to our 
Government. He enters a school and then a 
College and comes out as a distinguished graduate. 
In course of time he becomes a magistrate and rules 
over a district ; all Brahmans bow down before 
him. A is of a religious mind. He distributes 
alms and gives lot of money to Brahmans. They 
take it most willingly. He wishes to go to and 
worship in a temple. Lo I the man who has eaten 
so much out of A’s money that we can say that 
every drop of blood in his veins is made of A’s 
wealth, stands at the door and says ** the sanctity 
of the temple will be spoiled, do not enter into 
^ III" The all-pervading God is in him. He has 


enlightened him but the door of a temple is shut 
against him and the God in the temple has no dis- 
tinction of caste. 

In old times a meat-seller Tuladhar could be a 
Gura of a Rishi named Jajali {vide Mahabharata 
Sjiiiti Parvd A. 261), a huntsman could turn into 
Valmiki Kishi. Sath-kopa could establish a 
sect and count llamanuja, the author of Sri 
Bhashya, a commentary on Vedanta, among his 
disciples. Who was Vyasa ? Who Narada ? Even 
tt>-day a European lady can be a rigid Hindu and 
lascome the Guru of so many educated Indian 
Hindus. But no, A cannot rise ! Can he not ? 
Not even become touchable ? Not allowed to wor- 
ship in the same temple ? Can he not really rise ? 

Let US see what our Shastras say : — 

(1) Manu says : — 

' 11^0 lit ^ 

A Sudra attains the rank of a Brahman and a 
Brahman sinks to the level of a Sudra. Know 
the same is the case with the children of a Kshatriya 
or of a Vaishya. 

(2) Says Apastambha: — 

=q4qi q'qf 5r«Fq qolqiq?ii» afife 
q{tf€t I WTRR \ \ \ \o-\\ 

By doing religious acts men of lower Varna rise 
to higher Varna and should be considered as 
such : by doing irreligious acts men of higher 
Varna fall to lower and should be so treated. 

(3) qqfeqj'iqqi^tf^T l 

q|lo I I ^ 

Man gets into a higher class by virtuous deeds. 

(4) Being questioned by Uma, Mahadeva 
answered ; — 
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1^: ^3r[^ I 

?prsan*T*i fe^r «tff?T:ii»^ll 
j!rao!>im|fr; i 

i!W04 rirs^r: ||8vs|| 

I 5«lcqr | 

^5rrq ft5rqf]^«5q qSIR^rwqJl, ||8<r|| 
q;4 =q ^ qq I 

f^%B: fl fesnqlf fiflrq q nth; |ivq.i| 
q 5rtNl^q q ^ q =q qqiRr; | 
qjR'qr^ %3i?qtq itiqq^ qjRiqq \\<\ c n 
q^sq qraiq qr% i % q =q ll'4lq^ I 

qisi'qfq f^rq^^ ll<^ Ul 

« « « « « 

qq^^siqr^sqiq qqc^^rsq^tq: i 

qr^qt qqigqRIpqqFgq ll'^q.ll 

q?ro3Fq. 

i. e.j Gifted with knowledge and science, purified 
end versed in the Vedns a Kshatriya by his own 
deeds becomes a Vipra. As a result of these 
deeds a Sudra born in low fainil}’ becomes a 
Dvija, being purified and versed in Vedas. Even 
a Brahman doing wicked acts and eating bad foo*! 
falls from Brahmanhood and becomes a Sudra. 
Even a Sudra, whose soul has been purified by 
virtuous deeds and who has his senses conlr.dled 
is to be served as a Brahman. Such is the order 
of Brahma. Where even in a Sudra pious nature 
and deeds are seen he is superior r,o a Dvija^ this 
18 my opinion. Neither birth nor rites^ nor learning 
nor pedigree f is the ground for being called a 
Dvija j conduct is the only ground. All 


Brahmans in the world are Brahmans by conduct. 
Even a Sudra of good conduct goes into Brahnian> 

hood I have told yon the secret by which a 

Sudra htcoines a Dvija, and bow a Brahman 
fallen from his duty becomes a Sudra. (Anusha- 
san 143 — 45 to 51 and 59). 

r, q q qisjr qf ftsqil^iq'ilfiiTF | 

q'lqi^fsi'q qi?m: « I ll 

Not by pedigree, nor bj class but by deeds (one) 
becomes Brahman. Even a Chandala^ 0 Yudhish- 
tira, be(‘orjies a Brahrnait by conduct. 

f need not multiply qii(»tations. 

Lower Varna can rise. 


Many a Chandala^ if virtuous, may become, 
Brahman. Nothing can be stronger evidence 
than this. So we shall act according to the 
iShastraH in raising the social status of the 
so-called depressed classes. 


But how to doit ? The AryaSamaj will at once 
answer, “follow the Sliastrns, let tho.se who wish t%. 
rise perform Yajnm after acquiring the attributes 
of higher order and wc embrace them as our owi 


The Atya Samaj has done it in thousands of cascs^ 
and is ever ready to do so. Will the Sanatanist^ , 
join? Why should they not? Why should they not 
raise the fallen or depressed Hindus? The Kashmir 
State has allowed it. The present Shankars- 
charya has sanctioned it. One thousand Loban 
Mahomedans were only the other day reclaimed 
by Piiranic Hindus and all Hindus took food 
and drink from their hands. (See Indian Mirror 
dated 1st June 1909.) I have mentioned that 
men of very low births could rank as founders of 
8e<!ta. If you do believe in the Puranas, look at 
the birth of many of your Rishis. 


So both law and custom do not prohibit, nay, 
sanction, the reform ; they do not stand in the 
way of advance of our so-called brethren. It is 
only want of moral courage in us that we ai^ 
not advancing to embrace them and it is thei!^ 
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they fire not foroiof their upwai^ 


if, a few words as to niodm operandi. Let me 
from Furanas. This quotation while esta> 
(ing that in former times depressed classes were 
imed shows how it was done. Says Bhavishya 

|| \ f. || 

.irthisq w nrar *i^rt i 

\\\^\\ 

mi ^ I 

ttriteKi Nr ^ II ^ ^11 

e^er e -q gera ira^rrr^ q^rRRa IR<>II 
jra#qnqiJ^ q?iq> sr»jT: | 

Sif ^r^Jit ^r^ qq qt ^ IR^II 

g' »rtNi 5?r»T aRr^rnql ra. » ‘I a. 

Impelled by Saraswati (deep learning;) Kamna 
^^4 to Muhra (Egypt), purified 10000 MUchhae, 
ned them and brought them to Brahmavarta 
), They worked and received educaiion. In 
years Saraswati (education) lighted on them 
along with their wives they were dubbed 
They followed artisans’ profession and 
[liplied progenies — out of them two thousands 
Me Vaishyas. One leader of them named 
iU who was a worshipper of God satisfied the 
^Muni in 12 years. Bhagawan Kanwa was 
and made him a Kshatriya and appointed 
king. 

the how ” is answered by the above quota- 
Qiify the depressed, remove, if any, their 


noiiKEatoji — — 


savage habits ahd '^et^msr lie4 
wanted, receive education and by degi^ees let them 
rise up. fn many oases we will find our brethren 
purified and educated and I do not know why 
they should not be classed accordingly. It does 
not matter if they cannot be classed now, but they 
should at least be dealt with as touchable. Mere 
declaratory decree would not do. Professional 
priesls, T am afraid, will not advande. Kanwa 
Risbi is no more among ns. So let all Headers of 
society who ore taking interest in the question 
establish a ngular institution to work out the 
problem. A society sbould beestablished to register 
names of these who are ready to come forward 
to join and work. In all central places, meetings 
should be held and depressed classes invited. They 
should observe Yratciy perform Yajnas and be de-* 
dared touchable. Sweets and drinks should be 
taken from their bands then and there. 1 feel 
sure there will be found among us at least a' few 
who would give up their “ boast of heraldry and 
pomp of power and join in this pious work. 

May the .ill-powerful Lord help us, 

THE Reform Proposals. 
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SAGE VISWAMITUA ASKS KING DASARATHA WHILE IN COURT, TO SEND SRI RAMA 
AND LaKSHMANA ALONG WITH HIM TO PROTECT HIS GREAT YAGAM. 



II flll^ l^/flSTIII^^ 

BY* MR. m B. felETOA?^ 

ASTERN"* women haye l)^en ^ misunder- 
stood by Westeri^ races f<fr in long time. 
It is due to ignorane^' of their history 
and of their ways of thinking. I shall attempt 
to explain here, hoV they look upon love and 
life, and also menti«)n what they have actually 
achieved. Though it may sound strange, it is 
nevertheless true, that they have been compara- 
tively free from thW earliest times. They did 
not have to pass through a period akin to the 
Middle Ages in' Europe, hence they were 
never excluded fro?n receiving the benefits of 
knowledge. The Egyptian, the Babylonian or 
the Assyirian women were never looked upon 
as in any way inferior to men. The Salic Law 
was not of Eastern origin, for the first Queen 
of the World was an Egyptian woman. It must 
never be forgotten that in the Em{)ires of the 
chivalrous Arabs and Moors, women received 
the highest education possible, unlike the 
majority of Ancient and Mediaeval women of 
Kui'ope. 

Women in the East whether great or insig- 
nificant have never despised domestic life. The 
reason is quite obvious. They have always 
been religious-minded whilst the women of the 
West are becoming more and more secular. 
The secular ifiind concerns itself mostly with 
right and personal comforts, whilst the 
*religous mind thinks of the ideals to be 
attained by performing duties, in spite of 
all obstacles. Oriental women have sacri- 
ficed their individual pleasures cheerfully 
and voluntarily in order to please others. It 
does not mean that they are “ slaves ” of 
their husbands and jre forced to obey them, 
for, there is no law which can compel them to 
do what they dislike ! It is on account of their 
tnany volunUry and soul-inspiring self-sacri- 
fices that the w^ord “ Goddess ” is used after 
as a suffix after their names * in the East, 

The word “ free ” is almost inexplicable. 
It conveys different meanings to different 
ii^inds. The SuflPragette means by “ freedom” 
the right to vote for candidates during election 

* The Indian word “Peri” means Goddess. Sarola Deri 
a name oon^^pa^enough among the women of India, 


tim^. She believes that a State would 
prove considerably if both men and wonu^ 
carried on the work of Government. .S^ 
seems to think that men and women are i|lim 
and, therefore, she sees no reason why womijjp 
should not do all that men do. These id^^ 
are the outcome of strong individualism 
character. They have their advantages ab% 
disadvantages from a social as well as from ai^ 
jjDsthetic point of view. Eastern women regaKjj 
the perfection of character as the only legiti- 
mate goal in life. Their ideal of freedom bgfv' 
a social and religious significance. They feel 
and recognize the essential temperamental 
diflference between the two sexes. They (U 
not wish to be considered as men’s equals' but 
rather as their complements and, therefore^ 
they are no more attracted by the individualis- 
tic ideals of the Suffragettes than are t)m 
women of the Latin races. The religious b^ing 
does not think of parliaments and votes, bu| 
tries to embrace the whole Universe in f 
synthetic manner. The soul does niA 
look at the secular details of life, 
at the Paternal and Infinite. In ordinal 
life, these Eastern women, as we hava 
already said, find their own happiness in' 
working for the happiness of their families* 
Miss Margaret Noble, an American lady 8ays> 
in her book on “ The Web of Indian Life ” tha| 
the Hindu ideal of married life is the only ona 
which tends to elevate men and women au^ 
makes society more stable and enduring. .A 
few extremely strong individualities migha 
well defy all social conventions and make the 
crow’d advance a step further by the iSefW^ 
which they preach, but the social organism^ 
would be disorganized if all men and wom^n 
did what they liked. Affectation of belief iQ 
half-understood ideas is the bane of modern, 
civilization. The average man is eccentric, 
for he has no centre, round which his nebulous 
thoughts are grouj)ed in a consistent manner. 
He becomes a social danger when he tries to 
propagate his ill -digested “ revolutionary 
ideas. 

Oriental women revere and try to imitate thj| 
perfect women which their poets have created, 
It is not due merdy to their love of.otd 
traditions that they do so, as some of th^jr 
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Western critics seem to think. It is the great 
moral qualities of their ideals which attract 
them. This reverence for character in the 
East can hardly be appreciated by Western 
women, because no creation of a poet, be it a 
Beatrice or a Laura, influences their conduct 
in life. The religious being has a passion for 
worshipping a hero or a heroine. In the 
characters of Sita, Damayanti and Savitri the 
women of India find their ideal of womanhood. 
For the same reason Fatima, daughter of the 
Prophet of Islam, known as ‘ Our Lady of the 
Moslems’ is deeply revered in all Mohammedan 
countries. These women were not in search of 
new physical sensations every day. With even 
steps and resolute hearts they were always 
advancing towards the goal of moral perfection. 
Savitri, boldly faces Varna, the Hindu God of 
Death and finally succeeds in getting back 
from him the soul of her husband which was 
being carried to the lower regions. It is the 
greatness of the moral qualities of Hindu 
women shown when the world was frowning at 
them, which fascinated Schlegel, Goethe. 
Schiller and inspired Paul Verlaine to write 

*Ain8i quo Cavitri faificAifl nous impasRiblcs. 

Mais Gomme elle, dans Time, ayons un haut dessoin.’ 

They never dreamt of a utilitarian kind of 
love. They would never have said that they 
would cease to love their husbands if they were 
no longer loved in return. Love inspired them 
to fulfil their own duties in life regardless of 
everything else. Egoism is devoid of all 
significance for those whose conception of a 
conjplete life rests on a dualistic basis. They 
feel that the bird of soul cannot very well fly 
on one wing only. This unfathomable love is 
painted in a dazzling, romantic manner by the 
Persian and Arab poets. It is not a sudden, 
puissant passion with them, which whirls a 
human being through the infinite for a time, 
but an ecstasy felt when there is a mutual and 
pre-destined recognition by two souls of each 
other, after a long parting. They have ideal- 
ized the inevitable necessity of loving from 
, the highest ethical point of view. Love is the 
foumdhtion of perfect life and is the connect- 
ing link between man and the Universal soul. 
Xhe Arab story of Leila and Majnoun is full of 
that religious ardour which exalts men and 


women, making therp oblivious of time 
and space. ^ Their love does not vanish 
after making them soar above the earth for a 
short time only. It lasts through life and 
beyond it. Inspired by such ideas many 
Oriental Monarchs immortalized their loves 
in deathless and matchless monuments. The 
Emperor Shah Jehan built the incomparable 
Taj Mahal at Agra in memory of his Mumtaz- 
-i-Mahal. The Caliphs of Bagdad and Spain 
erected fairy palaces, fitted with all the B})len- 
dours and luxuries which only the Arab ima- 
gination could devise, in order to satisfy the 
whims of their beloved Queens. 

Motherhood has always been revered in the 
East. Oriental women feel more dignified 
when they become mothers. One never hears 
them talk vehemently against what is called 
by some half-crazy people in Europe “ the 
annual breeding of babie><.” They feel an 
indescribable joy in having a child who repre- 
sents both their own and their husbands’ 
qualities. Its existence makes the union be- 
tween man and woman even more indissoluble. 
They are very happy when they know that 
there is somebody who is always waiting for 
their smiles, kisses and protection. The 
mother occupies the highest place in the family 
life of India and the Buddhistic countries. The 
last word that a Hindu boy uttered when on 
bis death-bed was not “ God ” but ^ mother ” ! 
During the reign of Asoka the great, first ’ 
Buddhist Emperor of India, many missionaries^ 
were sent out to preach the doctrines of the 
new Religion. Syria, like many other Eastern 
countries, was considerably influenced by the 
Indian ideals of life. This fact explains most 
satisfactorily why the mother of Christ was 
apotheosized. She is the perfect Oriental 
woman who protects ‘il Bambino’ with inex- 
jiressible tenderness, in all Italian and Spanish 
Art. 

Having tried to give tome idea of the 
attitude of Oriental women towards life, I shall 
now show in brief how they have distinguished 
themselves in various ways. It has been said 
that Eastern women have exercised more 
influence over political affairs than Westem 
women. There have been great queens in tb® 
East from Hatasu and Semirami» to the 
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Dowager Empress of China. The Mahratta 
queens which India produced during the last 
two centuries exhibited remarkable political 
and administrative talents. The Mogul 
Empress Nur Jehan and the Moorish Sultana 
Aurora hv^ked after the welfare of their 
Empires with as rnucli ability as did any 
talented male rulers of the world. The lives 
of the Prophet of Islam, of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta Empire in India, and of many 
other great Orientals, show that women are 
consulted by their husbands or sons in all 
matters whether political or social in the East. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Oriental 
women have distinguished themselves greatly 
as fighters. Among the many wornen-warriors 
which India has given birth to, Chand Hi hi 
and the Rani of Zhansi stand foremost. The 
Arab women like Calous and Offeirah showed 
extraordinaiy valour at the time when the 
Arabs under the command of the great Khalif, 
were capturing city after city in Syria with 
lightening-like rapidity. The first .Japanese 
army which invaded and conquered Korea was 
led by the Empress Zingo. In every single 
engagement with the Moslems, the women of 
Kajputana behaved like heroines, preferring 
death to being taken alive as prisoners of war 
by the enemies of their faith. These brave 
Rajput women of India and the Samurai 
women of Japan have always disdained to 
look upon the faces of those of their male 
relations who returned borne ingloriously from 
the field of battle. 

The advantages of education w'ere never 
altogether denied to women in the East at any 
time, TJIavati was a great mathematician 
and (largi was famous for her vast knowledge 
aud dialectical skill in Ancient India. Two of 
the most famous novels in the Japanese litera- 
ture are written by women. When men were 
studying the Chinese classics, the women of 
Japan were cultivating the belies lettres. In 
the latter part of the Tokugawa period they 
Were also prominent in the literary world. The 
Arab women at Bagdad, Cordova and Gfranada 
received brilliant education in the Universi- 
ties. They competed with men for the palm 
of literary excellence on every occasion. Many 
of them were famous as Medical Practitioners, 


University Professors, Musicians and as wits. 
In almost every Oriental country there have 
been poetesses of great merit. The names of 
Mirabai, Zeb-un-Nissa Mihri, Chys and Botoni 
are well-known to those who know the various 
literatures of the East. 

Customs have the force of law in most Orient- 
al countries. It has been customary to 
resj)ect women in the East from the earliest 
time.s. Manu, one of the oldest law-givers of 
the world, said : “ Where women are honoured 
there the gods are pleased.” Their rights 
were tacitly acknowledged by Society and so 
they did not feel the modern necessity of 
a]»pealing to (kmrts of Jastice. At the same 
time, we might mention what is considered 
vitally important in this Age of Law, that 
Oriental women possess legal rights also. 
Professor Hcutt of the Philadelphia Univer- 
sity says in his ‘History of the Moorish 
Empire in Europe’ that Mohammedanism 
was the fir.st Religion which recognised the 
rights of women. The Moslem cannot be 
treated as a mere chattel, for her legal status is 
recognised by the Koran. She can share her 
father’s property along \Vith her male relations. 
She cannot be forced into marriage with 
anyone. A pre-nuptial settlement must be 
made upon her. Her husband possesses no 
rights over her property whether movable or 
immovable. 8he can sue her own debtors and 
act freely in all matters which concern her only. 
The Moslem and the Burmese marriage is 
always civil. The Burmese look upon it as a 
partnership which can be dissolved at any time. 
The husband has no right over the property 
which his wife might inherit or acquire before 
or after marriage. In contracts with a third 
person, a woman signs her name side by side 
with that of her husband. She can borrow 
money on joint security. She appears in 
l.aw Courts to represent her husband. She 
can sign deeds and money. The Criminal 
Law of the country has always been the same 
for men and women, for there was no feudal 
period iu the history of Burma. Among some 
of the Southern Indian races where the 
Matriarchal System prevails, man is almost a 
nullity from a legal as well as from a social 
point of view. 
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HOW THEY RAISE RICE IH AMERICA 

By CATHELYNE SINGH. 

ERTAIN provisimis absolutely must be 
made in raising any crop, in order to 

i insure success. These are: the seed; 
soil; fertilization; proper planting; cultivation; 
harvesting and preparation for the market. 
Rice is no exception to this lulc. [Jnless 
all of these reijuirements, with all their 
many ramifications, are faitlifii 1)^ fulfilled 
to the letter, the result will he absolute 
failure or negative success. In a country like 
India, where rice forms so great a proportion of 
the regular dietary, such s.- ur failure spells 
fulness or famine to the n ill ions, and dire is 
the distress when the ciop is small, or a com- 
plete loss. Moreover, the profits of the Indian 
ryots are so pitiably ])()ri that any method that 
will add a pice to ! is microscopic income 
ought to be placed v\ilhin his reach. 

Rice-growing probably has reached its highest 
degree of perfection in the United States of 
America, although it was introduced there but 
recently, compared w-ith the centuries and ages 
it has been cultivated in the Orient. Natur- 
ally, you would expect that, by this time, the 
Eastern peoples w'ould have become experts in 
its production. This would have been the case 
had it not been for the propensity of the 
Asians to cling to the ways and trirditions of 
their forefathers instead of blazing new' paths 
for themselves. As a conse(|uence of this, the 
Indian agriculturist to-day, in all probability, 
raises rice exactly as it was grown in the time 
of the Vedas, confident that his ancestors of 
primeval days knew better than he possibly 
could know the best ways of doing things. 
America, on the (rontrary, is a nation of ex- 
perimentalists. The people of the. United States 
pride themselves upon the iniprovements they 
are able to make in old-fashioned ways. As 
the result of their constant efforts to imjirove 
their rice-growing methods, the Ainerican- 
Carolina-rice has come to be considered the 
best in the market, the world over. 

Now, to be sure, all of the American methods 
may not be practicable in India ; but there 
ean be no doubt that some of them may be 
adopted, with good results, to conditions here. 


To begin with, the greatest care is bestowed 
upon selecting the seed ; for no matter how 
scientifically the crop may be handled, if 
poor seed is used, the efforts will be wasted. 
Only that seed is used that is absolutely 
free of weeds, grass and red rice seeds. The 
kernels must be uniform in size and quality, 
hard, well -filled and free from cracks. In 
America, uniformity of kernel is considered one 
of the most im])ortant requirements, since this 
is necessary for perfect polishing- -and the 
polish of rice, in the Occident, gauges its 
market value to a much greater extent than it 
does in Asia. 

According to the findings of the American 
experts, the most suitable soil for rice is a 
medinrn-ricb loam, about half clay. This gives 
about the perfect balance of humus to guarantee 
both fertiliiy, and coTiijiactness to hold water. 
Where a sandy soil, such as is to be found in 
alluvial lands along rivers, is underlaid by a 
bed of clay, so as to cause it to retain water, 
it is peculiarly adapted to rice, since, as a rule, 
it contains exactly the right iiroportion ol 
l)hosphorous, potassium and other chemical 
constituents necessary to growth, along with 
sufficient com[)actness. As a rule, however, 
sandy or gravelly soil is lacking in the water- 
retaining ])ro[)erties mechanically added by a 
clay sub-soil, and lienee is not suited to rice 
cultivation, one or two good crops being the 
limit of what may be expected under such 
conditions. However, there is a wide range 
in .soils adapted to rice culture. This has been 
proved in America by ,Scientisls who have .sown 
rice seed from the same sack on flooded, moist 
land, and cultivated upland fields. They found 
that the plants grow practically equally well 
under the varying conditions, the chief point 
of difference being the time of maturity. The 
“ buckshot ” clay land of lAOuisiana, so hard 
and stiff that it can scarcely be plowed without- 
first being flooded to soften it, forms some 
of the be.st rice land in the United States; 
while peat soil, as a rule, proves unsatisfactory, 
as does also land that is covered with decaying 
vegetation, since the rice roots do not go deep 
enough into such soil to seeme a good bold on it. 

In Georgia and South Carolina, and also in 
some localities of Southern Louisiana^ delta 
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land is chosen for the rice fields. This land 
lies along a river, far enough removed from the 
sea to insure its being free from salt water. 
Fields of this description are Hooded from the 
river at high tide, the water automatically 
draining away at low tide. In some parts of 
the rice-growing sections, inland marches are 
utilized, but usually they have proved un- 
satisfactory, since it is impossible to secure, in 
ibis way, a reliable water-supply of uniform 
temperature— the quantity being insufficient 
in times of drought, and too cold when freshets 
occur. Where these marshes are drained, 
however, and irrigated from a deep well or 
near-by stream, they furnish an excellent soil, 
well-adapted to rice culture. Reservoirs 
.sometimes are constructed to conserve the 
water for irrigation ])urposes, but they have 
the double disadvantage of being expen- 
sive, and allowing great w'aste from their 
exposed surface, so they are not practicable 
for a small farmer. It is estimated, however, 
that it is cheaper in America to im])rove inland 
marsh lands for rice cultivation than to prepare 
delta river lands for the same jjurpose. A great 
deal of rice is grown in the Eastern part of 
Louisiana on low- land that at one time was 
used for sugar cane; while further North 
along the Mi8Hissi[)pi river, well-drained alluvial 
lands are used. ()f recent years, a considerable 
area of level prairie land, situated far enough 
from the coast of the Oulf of Mexico to insure 
it against devastating storms and the de];rpda- 
tions of birds, has been brought into service 
in Eastern Texas and South- Western Tvouisiana, 
This land is proving to be specially well 
adapted to rice cultivation and it costs but 
little to prepare it, since there is no need of 
expensive ditching or levelling. This land is 
made to grow a winter crop, thus keeping down 
grass, weed and pernicious red rice — that bane 
of cultivators the world over. The cultivation 
of upland rice is fast gaining headway in the 
United States, especially in Northern Louisiana, 
where a very satisfactory, marketable variety is 
giown. Indeed, in America, it is considered 
that, where the climate is favourable, rice may 
he grown on any soil suited to cotton or wheat 
^^^d in many parts of the Southern States, rice 
Js planted between the rows of cotton. 


Perfect success cannot be achieved without 
perfect drainage. There is a fundamental 
reason for thi.s. Irrigation, long continued, as 
for rice, invariably draws the alkali in the soil 
to the surface, rendering it absolutely jwisonous 
to plant growth unless it is carefully got 
rid of. Indeed, not unoften alkali collects in 
the earth, just below the surface, in such 
(juantities that the planter dare not plow it fqr 
fear of stirring up the chemical to the. surface. 
The only way of getting rid of alkali is to plow 
deeply and drain the land, the water, as it 
runs away, carrying with it tlie excess of soluble 
salts. It may be added, parenthetically, in 
this connection, tliat deep plowing, good 
drainage and irrigation offer a practicable 
solution to the problem of getting rid of alkali 
and rendering a barren soil productive. There 
should be plenty of o[)en ditches for drainage 
pur[)oses, the main ones at least one yard 
deep. 

The careful cultivation of soil for the rice 
crop is of prime importance. As in growing 
wheat, the Hner and deeper the soil is pulverized, 
the better chance will the seed have 
to germinate and find a good foothold, and 
produce an abundant harvest. For this reason, 
shallow ])lowing is not favoured by the 
American rice experts, even though it insures a 
comjmct seed bed. The .same results may be 
achieved, they say, by plowing deeply, pulveriz- 
ing the soil thoroughly with a good harrow, 
and then going over it with a heavy roller or 
drag. If deep plowing appears to bring too 
much alkali to the surface, they recommend 
plowing the field, just after the harvest, a 
little deeper than the previous plowing. By 
this means the alkali may be washed out of 
the soil and drained away before the final 
plowing and planting is done. When this 
method is employed, the American cultivator 
follows the plow with a disc harrow, and then 
with a smoothing harrow, as the land will bake 
in hard lumps if allowed to lie too long in the 
furrow, and cannot then be pulverized so 
finely as is necessary for planting. Soil is 
prepared for the dry culture of upland rice 
just as it would be for a grain crop. 

It is not so necessary to fertilize the soil for 
.rice culture as for other crops. In the first 
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place, the flooding of rice fields alone is said 
to go a long way toward restoring the nourish- 
ment removed from it, especially where the 
water is let in from rivers containing a quantity 
of silt. In such a case, Nature automatically 
does the fertilizing for the farmer. Moreover, 
rice does not rob the soil of much nutritive 
material, and if the straw and chaff are return- 
ed to it, the small loss is partially made good. 
But continued fertility cannot be maintained 
unless at least a portion of the chemical con- 
stituents removed by the crops are restored to 
the soil, either in the form of commercial ferti- 
lizers, or plowing in the rice straw, or occa- 
sionally growing a leguminous cro]> or follow- 
ing the soil. In India, it ought to be possible 
to follow each rice cro]) with some legume, 
which could be cut for hay and the roots and 
stubble plowed under for fertilizer, thus 
making the soil do double duty and manuring 
it at the same time. Considerable experiment- 
ing has been done with commercial fertilizers 
in the United States, and it has been found 
invariably to result in a greater (quantity and 
superior quality of rice, more than compensat- 
ing for the expense of manuring. Japan 
recognizes the necessity and value of fertiliz- 
ing, using rice hulls and straw, leaves, fish and 
even night-soil for the purpose. They plant 
wheat or vetch for a winter crop, using the 
same soil without additional fertilizer, for rice 
the next spring. 

Three different methods of sowing rice are 
employed in the United States. A small 
amount of water, just sufficient to saturate 
the soil, is let into the field immediately after 
sowing, the surplus being drawn off at once, 
thus insuring the germination of the seed ; or 
it is 'sown in dry ground on the theory that 
the earth will contain sufficient moisture to 
germinate it — a rather uncertain method ; or 
the seed is sprouted before being planted, by 
being placed in bags which are immersed in 
water — a precarious procedure, especially if the 
seed thus sprouted is planted in very dry soil. 
If the seed is planted in dry soil, and the 
ground is not afterwards saturated, the land 
should be thoroughly rolled after planting and 
barrowiug. Of the three methods described, 
the first, generally speaking, probably is the 
most satisfactory. 


But whether the water is let in or not after 
the seed is sown, no American rice planter 
with any pretensions to modernization would 
consider broadcasting his seed. He drills it 
into the soil, thus distributing it equally, 
planting it at a uniform depth, packing the 
earth well over it with the drill roller, 
preventing the birds from stealing the kernels 
and using exactly the same quantity for each 
acre. The roller precedes the drill, so that 
the feet of the animals drawing it will not 
trample some of the seed deeper into the 
ground than the rest of it. Moreover, when 
the roller precedes the drill, it breaks up all 
lumps and pulverizes the soil, so the seed may 
be planted at a uniform depth, which could 
not be done if the lumps were left intact. 

For many reasons the broadcasting of the seed 
rapidly is dying out in America. One of the 
chief necessities in rice culture is that the crop 
shall ripen uniformly — this especially in the 
United States where the rice is harvested with 
a twine binder. Uniform ripening is practi- 
cally impossible if the seed is sowed 
broadcast and then harrowed in, as in this casfe 
some kernels remain upon the surface, to be 
gobbled up by birds, while others are buried 
by the harrow and the hoofs of the animals 
to a depth of from one to six or even more 
inches. It will readily be seen that it is 
impossible for seed sown in this haphazard way 
to germinate, grow and mature with uniformity. 
The seeds nearest the surface either will not 
germinate at all, through lack of moisture, 
or they will sprout, only to wither and die 
before the roots secure a sufficient foothold to 
sustain life ; while others will be buried so 
deeply that they will show their heads above 
ground, sometimes months later than the 
seeds that happened, by fortuitous fate, to be 
covered by the proper depth of soil. Thus, 
when a part of the crop is ready to be harvested 
the rest of it will not be matured, resulting 
in a low-grade product which brings a corres- 
pondingly poor price in the market. All tins 
would be avoided by the use of a drill for 
planting. The hand drills manufactured in 
America cost comparatively little, and should 
prove practicable for use in the miniature fields 
of India, which are like mere specks compared 
to the 80-acre rice fields of the United States, 
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In South Carolina, a peculiar system of 
seeding rice is employed. Just before the seed 
is planted, the land is thoroughly harrowed so 
as to break up all lumps and finely pulverize 
the soil, and the surface is smoothed. The 
seed is then dropped in trenches, two or three 
inches deep, made a foot apart with a trenching 
hoe, at right angles to the drains. As a rule, 
the seed is covered ; but some ])lanters merely 
stir it in a thick slush of clay and water in the 
trench the clay adhering to the seeds and 
keeping them from floating away when the 
water is admitted. 

While good rice may be grown without any 
irrigation, if the best grade is desired, the 
fields must be flooded. In America, as a rule, 
the water is not admitted until the rice is six 
or eight inches high, the latter height being 
the rule where abundant showers have kept 
the soil moist. This is for a reason : when rice 
is young there is distinct danger of scalding it 
if water surrounds it. After a height of six or 
eight inches is attained, it is considered that 
water may be left standing on the field without 
injuring the plants. When the crop begins 
to shade the soil, it is necessary to keep just 
enough water on it to thoroughly saturate the 
ground. The safe rule is felt to require that 
the water shall stand from three to six inches 
d^ep. the depth being uniform for all portions 
of the field, as, ifthe depth is unequal, the 
crop will not ripen at the same time, thus 
causing trouble at the time of harvest. In 
the South (Carolina rice districts, it is the 
custom to Hood the fields as soon as the seed 
is sown, allowing the water to stand for four 
or five days, until the seed has sprouted, when 
it is drained away. As soon as the plants are 
up an inch or two, the field is again flooded, 
the water being let out in a few days. When 
the rice plant has two leaves, the field once 
again is irrigated, about ten inches or a foot 
of water — enough completely to cover the plant 
—being allowed to flow in. This is then drawn 
off until it is about six inches deep, at which 
level it is allowed to remain, for three weeks 
or a month, after which it is drained off and 
the ground allowed to dry. As soon as the 
soil is dry enough, the rice is hoed, and * 
all grass, weeds and wild rice are removed. 


The field then remains without irrigation until 
the plants commence to joint, when it is again 
lightly hoed, care being taken, at this point, 
not to injure flic crop in hoeing it. After 
being hoed, the water is once more turned on. 
The American planters are careful to change 
the water at least once a week during the time 
the fields are flooded. If this is not done, 
it becomes stagnant and trouble from “ water 
weevil ” results. The final period of irrigation 
lasts until a week or eight days previous to the 
harvest, when the water is let out and the 
field is permitted to dry. 

« ★ « 

The sickle is almost universally used in the 
United States for harvesting the rice crop, 
except in the South-Western prairie fields, where 
large reaping machines do the work. The 
harvest begins when the straw shows a faint 
yellow tinge, since it has been discovered that 
if the work is delayed until the straw is yellow 
right to the top, the result will be deterioration 
in quality and decrease in the quantity of the 
grain, the latter being mostly due to the fact 
that the over-mature kernels shell out in the 
field in handling, and even when standing 
untouched. Moreover, much of the value of 
the straw is lost by letting it get too old before 
harvesting it. The plant is cut from a half- 
foot to a foot above the roots, the cut sheaves 
being laid on the stubble in order to permit 
free circulation of air through and about them, 
and to keep them from coming in contact 
with tfie damp ground. The cut grain is left 
in the field for a day, after which it is removed, 
the binding of the sheaves never being 
attempted when they are wet with rain or dew. 
The American planters incline to small bundles, 
believing that they will cure better than larger 
ones. The sheaves are shocked on perfectly dry 
ground, the bundles being braced against each 
other, so that the shock will resist storms. ' Tlie 
longest part of a properly constructed shock of 
rice always extends east and west. The top is 
capped with sheaves, the heads falling on the 
north side of the shock, in order to resist 
the sun. If possible, the shock stands in the 
shade, so as to insure slow curing, as exposure 
to the sun is likely to crack the kernels and 
ruin them for proper milling. 
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' The rice is thrashed in various ways. The 
steam thrasher tends to crack the j^Vains, and, 
on the whole, is not entirely satisfactory, but 
to-day, in the United States, it has almost 
entirely superseded the old-fashioned flailing 
and treading out processes. If it is damp 
after being thrashed, it is s])read out on 
the floor to dry before being put into the sack. 

The next process, of course, is to clear the 
paddy, or rough rice, thus obtained by 
removing from it the husk and skin, and 
polishing it. First, the rice is screened to free 
it from foreign matter, then tlie hulls are 
broken by swift-turning milling stones, about 
two-thirds of the length of a kerne) of rice 
separated from each other. The hulled grains 
are then passed over horizontal screens, 
blowers fanning away the chaff and separating 
broken and whole grains. Next, the outer 
skin or cuticle is removed. The rice is placed 
in large mortars holding live or more bushels, 
and are subjected to pounding by huge pestles, 
in some cases weighing as much as 400 pounds. 
This breaks the cuticle and leaves the grains 
with a dull, creamy appearance. The rice 
thus secured is mixed with flour produced 
by the pounding process, and a quantity of 
fine chaff — the skins that have been peeled off 
the kernels. In order to clear it of the refuse, 
it is passed over a screen, where the flower is 
sifted out and the skins are blown jxway by a 
fine chaif fan. At this point of the procedure, 
the rice is quite hot, from the friction it has 
undergone, and it is therefore left irj cooling 
bins for eight or ten hours, after which, 
passing over brush screens, it is separated 
from the last bit of flour that may remain 
still mixed with it, and is then ready to be 
polished. This is accomplished by means of 
friction produced by rubbing the rice between 
pieces of moose hide or .sheep skin, very soft 
in texture, fastened around a revolving double 
cylinder of wire gauze and wood. Next, the 
different grades of rice are sorted by being 
screened through gauze of different sizes, when 
it is ready to be marketed. 

A new machine has been invented for 
balling rice. It consists of a short, horizontal 
tube of cast iron, with ribs on the inside and 
a funnel at oue end through which the rice is 


poured. A ribbed shaft revolves within this 
tube, the ribs being adjusted so that the 
cuticle is removed by the friction caused by 
the revolution of the shaft, the hulled rice 
passing out at the end opposite the funnel. 
A portable mill, suitable for use on a large 
plantation, costs only Ks. 750, exclusive of 
the cost of power to run it, and can clean over 
8,000 pounds of paddy rice each day. These 
machines, however, do not impart a finish such 
as the general market demands, but merely 
turn out rice suitable for local consumption. 


'‘NIIDUSTHM Mum'’* 

BY MR. M. GOVIND PAI, B. A. 


This ITindustUnn is ours. 

In all wide universe, 

Our Ind the fairpst far, 

Her nightingales we are, 

And she the rose-garden ours. 

Although in climes divers, 

Our hearts are yet with her. 

Know we’ arc indeed but there — 

Whither tend these hearts of ours. 

The peak that loftiest towers, 

And doth in heavens dwell ■ 

That is our sentinel, 

’Tis tireless watchman ours. 

In her lap a thousand rivers 
They play so light and lovely. 

K'en realms of Paradise envy 
The breath of this garden of ours. 

O Ganga’s rolling course, ^ 

Kcmeinb’rest thou the day, 

When came on thy shores to stay 
Full caravan of ours ? 

No creed to teach endeavours 
Each other to hate or strike ; 

AVe’re Indians all alike- - 
Dear Ind is sweet hdme ours. 

Greece, Egypt, Rome— great powers,— 

In story but survive ; 

But the name and fume still thrive 
Of dear old Ind of ours. 

’Tis secret none discovers 
Why we are as wo were, 

III tides that nothing spare, 

Though countloss foes bo ours. 

t Iqbal, in this world scarce 
A confidant we have seen. 

Who kiioweth ever the keen, 

And silent pain of ours. 

• Tmslated from the original Urdu ‘ Ghazal ’ of 
,Dr. BhSlIh Muhammad Iqbal, Ph.D. 

t The traditions of the Urdu poetry require the poets 
name (o bo entered in the last verse of his poem. 
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THE URKNOWI 600 OF THE VEDAS 

By 

Ma RAMACHANDRA K. PRABHU. 



here is n well known hymn in the Tenth 
Mandala of tlie Rig Veda (X 121), the 
first nine verses of which always end with 

the following query : ^rq ^qr ftqq- 

“ Who is the God to whom we should offer our 
sacrifice ? ” And apparently the answer is given 
in the tenth and last verse of the same hymn, 
that it is Prajapati and no other to whom the 
sacrifice is due. Great importance has been 
attached to this hymn by Prof. Max Muller, as 
in his opinion it forms a landmark in the 
history of the development of Vedic thought. 
In his opinion, the whole hymn is an expression 
of a yearning after one Supreme Deity, one 
God above all the gods of the early Vedic 
Pantheon — a yearning which is seen to exert 
its force more and more as time went on, and 
ultiniately to fructify in later times into the 
transcendental philosophy of the Dpanishads. 
Prof. Max Muller has described these verses as a 
“ Hymn to the Unknown God ”, in spite of 
the fact that in the tenth verse we are distinctly 
tcld that Prajapati is the lord of all creation. 
Prof. Max Muller considered the tenth verse to 
be a later addition, as it spoils the character of 
the whole hymn. He pointed out, moreover, 
that the Padakara had not divided it. Orthodox 
commentators, on the other hand, consider the 
last verse to be a natural sequence to the preced- 

ing verses and translate “ ” not as “ to 

whom ” but as “ to Prajapati,” ‘ qj ’ being a 
well-known name of Prajapati. But whether 
It is a later addition as Prof. Max Muller held 
or whether it is a part and parcel of the Hymn, 
ere can be no^ doubt that in this hymn one 
iu ©Jfpression of a longing to ascertain 
the One God who transcends all the known gods, 
and, perhaps, an attempt is also made to solve 
the question. 

But whence arose this strange query ? Why 
Was this transcendental God found necessary, 
^ u Vedic Pantheon itself the sages 

f L not one but several, wh^^ould 

of them answer to the description given in 

40 


this Hymn ? I give below Prof. Max Muller’s 
translation of some characteristic verses from the 
Hymn. 

1. lo the beginning there arose the germ of golden 
light, Hiranyagarbha ; he was the one born lord of all 
that is. He established the earth and this sky— Who is 
the God to whom we should offer our saorifloe ? 

2. He who gives life, he who gives strength ; whose 
command all the bright gods reverse ; whose shadow is 
immortality and mortality (gods and men)— Who is the 
God to whom wo should offer our saorifloe ? 

7. When the great waters went everywhere, holding 
the germ and generating fire, thence he arose who is the 
sole life of the bright gods — Who is the God to whom we 
should offer our sacrifico ? 

9. May be not destroy us, ho, the creator of the 
earth, or he, the righteous, who created the heaven, he 
who also created the bright and mighty waters — Who is 
the God to wliom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

Any one who has any acquaintance with Vedic 
literature will at once admit that the description 
given above would fit either Varuna, Indra, 
Savitri or Vishwakarma, as we find these gods 
described in the Rig-Veda. Whence then, arose 
this necessity to postulate another God, supersed- 
ing all these highly reversed gods? How did they 
fail to give satisfaction to the Vedic sages ? That 
is a question which, it seems to me, has not been 
satisfactorily answered up to now, either by West- 
ern savants or by our own scholars. Prof.* 
Max Muller has tried in bis own way to show 
some of the stages through which this idea of One 
Supreme God came to be evolved as a result of 
this yearning. He pays that one of the first steps 
in this direction was represented by the Vishve 
Devas or All-gods — several gods being compre- 
hended as forming a class, such as the Adityas, 
Vasus, Maruts, etc. Another step in this direc- 
tion was reached when, on account of the identity 
of functions and attributes, two gods were 
addressed conjointly as “Agni— Somau ” “Indra — 
Agni,” “ Mitra — Varunau ” and so on. There 
is to he seen in the Rig-Veda a still more marked * 
phase, which Professor Max Muller has called 
by the name of Henotheism — “ the belief in 
individual gods alternately regarded as the 
highest.” All these tendencies, says the 
Professor, worked together to evolve the idea of 
Unity of the God- head. But the question still 
remains unanswered, why did the sages yearn 
to go beyond the mighty gods like Indra, 
Varuna, Pushan, etc., when every one of these 
had the attributes of a Supreme Deity ? How 
came it that these holy gods of the Vedas were, 
in course of time, relegated to the background 
to make room for the One Supreme Brahman 
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(neuter) of the UpaniHhaHs ? Between the 
bright anthropomorphic gods of the early Vedic 
days and the dark, mysterious, impalpable 
Brahman of the Upanishads, there is a wide 
gulf that cannot be easily bridged. A great 
spiritual catastrophe of an undefinable nature 
seems to lie across the path of evolution of post* 
Vedic thought, turning the joyous optimism 
of the Vedic times into an inexplicably persistent 
pessimism which is so palpable in the 
Upanishads. Even in the Brahmanas which are 
admittedly of older composition than the 
Upanishads we find clear evidences of the 
effects of this ‘spiritual catastrophe. Though 
unable to find out the real nature of this catas- 
trophe, Prof. Max Muller in his “ Ancient- 
Sanskrit Literature ” is constrained to admit 
that there is throughout the Brahmauiis such 
a complete misunderstanding of the original 
intention of the Vedic hymiU':, that wo can 
hardly understand how such an estrangement 
could have tsken place, 'tinless there had been at 
some time or other a sudden and violent break in 
the chain of tradition Prof. Max Muller has 
not attempted to go into the causes of this 
“ violent break ”, but what the nature of this 
catastrophe was, requires to be clearly realised, 
if we are to satisfactorily trace the steps in the 
evolution of post- Vedic philosophy. 

From a careful perusal of the verses of the 
Hymn quoted above, it would appear that it 
was not merely a God above all the existing gods 
that the Vedic sage wanted to postulate, but one 
whom he had once known and felt, though 
somehow or other that God’s identity has now been 
lost sight of. The sage seems to have a dim 
apprehension that there was such a transcend- 
ental God whom his ancestors must have known, 
but who now lay beyond the ken of mankind. 
The sage seems to have no doubt about the 
bxistence of the God himself, he knows every- 
thing about Him, only the sage wants to know 
where to find Him. It is a submerged God, a 
God who had been once known, seen and felt, 
that the sage wants to rescue from the dim 
recesses of memory or from the mist of forgotten 
tradition. That such is the case will be further 
clear from similar questionings that we find 
elsewhere in the Vedic hymns. In Kig. 1. 164. 
6. in what is known as the Hymn of Dirghataroas 
(Long Darkness), the poet, after asking who 
it was that established these six* spaces of the 
world ”, observes : — ” Was it perhaps the One in 
the shape of the Unborn ?” Here the poet seems 
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to know of the existence of the ** One in the 
fehapeofthe Unborn.” He wants to ascertain 
whether he who had established the six spaces 
of the world is the same as this Unborn One. 
Who is this mysterious Being, the Unborn One, 
whom the sage seems to but dimly remember ? 
If we are to believe Prof. Max Muller this 
Unborn One is simply the production of the 
metaphysical speculation of the Vedic poets of a 
later period. But, as we have seen, the Vedic 
poets when they speak of this mysterious Being, 
always seem to assume a recollection, however 
dim, of His existence and attributes. This same 
Unborn Being is again referred to ir* X 167, 
where the poet says “Not having discovered I 
ask the sages who may have discovered, not 
knowing, iti order to know : he who supported 
the six skies in the form of the unborn — was he 
perchance that One ?” In all this it is quite 
clear that the One, Unborn Being, whom the 
poet wants to know, was not a total stranger hut 
must have been once known and felt, but who 
has somehow come to be lost vision of. 

Now, the question arises : Who was this mys- 
terious Being, who was once known and felt but 
who in course of time came to pass into 'tho 
region of the Unknown ? It is important to ascer- 
tain the history of this submerged God, for his 
quest gradually came to be regarded as the be- 
all »nd end-all of life, so that it was considered a 
great calamity not to have known Him in life. (Of. 

How did this mysterious Being come to entirely 
dominate the whole post-Vedic philosophy to the 
exclusion of all the bright gods of the early Vedic 
times, so that to worship the ancient gods like 
Indra, Varuna, etc., came to be considered dero- 
gatory to a Brahmajnani ? Every one who has 
compared tlie early Vedic religion with the later 
Upanishadic developments will be at once struck 
with the change from the glad worship of radiant 
personified gods of the Vedic Pantheon to tho 
strange brooding over a dark, hidden, secret- 
named, shadowy, impersonal Being of the Upani- 
shads, Tl’.e joyous optimism of the Vedas has 
given place to an inexplicable pessimism, whose 
pale cast of thought has begun to work havoc into 
the grossly ritualistic polytheism of the earlier 
times. We see not only the whole round of 
sacrifices denounced, even the gods are not spared. 

(cf. “ ^ ms\ mm ” 

Mundaka 1, 2, 6-7; and “ 
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The whole heirarchy of gods is dethroned and in 
their piece a shadowy, impalpable Being is en- 
throned, on whose errands run the mighty Vedic 
gods, Indra, Agni, Surya, Yama and so on. In 
the early Vedic days the sages were ieie a tele with 
the gods : iid never the shadow of a doubt, of any 
mysterious and irresistible longing, fall across 
the even course of worship at»d communion. 
Whence arose this strange yearning to go beyond 
the revered Vedic gods? And whence also, was 
this shadow of pessimism ? 

In my fipinion the key to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this mystery is provided by the Arctic 
Theory of Mr. B. G. Tilak. I b is impossible here 
to mention even the main points of Mr. Tilak *8 
theory, bub it must suffice to say that in his 
“ Arctic Home in the Vedas,” Mr. Tilak has 
attempted to prove, — successfully, as I am con- 
vinced, — by direct internal evidence from Vedic 
literature and by external evidence supplied by 
the mythologies of other Aryan races, parbicu- 
Isrly of the Zoroastrians, that the original home 
of the Aryan people, before their branching off 
into several sub-races, must have been situated 
somewhere within the Arctic Circle, at some tinie 
prior to the commencement of the last Glacial 
Epoch. The reader must be referred to the book 
itself for the convincing array of evidences and 
arguments brought forward by Mr. Tilak to esta- 
blish bis theory. 

rf it is true that the ancestors of the Vedic 
sages lived somewhere about the North Foie and 
if it is true also, as Mr. Tilak holds, that their 
religion was in the main the worship of the 
Arctic sun, moon and other heavenly objects and 
phenomena, then it would be interesting to find 
out in what way the compulsory migration of the 
Aryan races from the Arctic regions, which had 
become uninhabitable owing to glaciation, to the 
warmer southern climes came to effect their reli- 
gious beliefs. Jb must be remembered that the 
movements of the Arctic sun and other heavenly 
bodies were totally dissimilar to those which they 
observed outside the Arctic Circle. Not only the 
diurnal movements of the heavenly bodies, but 
even the length and nature of the seasons were 
dissimilar to those obtaining in lower latitudes. 

1 must briefly describe here a few of the Arctic 
phenomena as are germane to my subject. First, 
it must be mentioned that the Arctic dawn herald- 
ing the approach of the sun will not be of an 
evanescent nature as with us, but will last for 


several days together, its rosy and golden -hued 
splendours revolving round and round tin* hori* 
zon for about a month, at the end of which the 
sun will slowly emerge into view. Secondly, the 
sun will be seen to travel round and round the 
horizon instead of vertically and over our heads 
as in the Tropical and Temperate Zones. Thirdly, 
the rising and setting of the sun will not be con- 
fined to the East and the West as with us, but 
during the course of the year, the Arctic sun will 
be seen to rise for some period first on the eastern, 
then on the southern, then on the western and 
then cn the northern horizon, setting of course 
on the respectively opposite horizons. Fourthly, 
in the middle of the year, after having once risen 
he will be seen to rise higher and higher above 
the horizon following a spiral movement and 
remaining visible in the heavens for several conti- 
nuous days without setting at all. Having reached 
the higliest point in the ecliptic some 16® or 18® 
above the horizon, he will commence his down- 
ward course in the same spiral manner. There 
will be several days (and nights) of perpetual sun- 
shine before he touches the horizon. After this, 
for some days he will be seen to set and rise as 
with u 3 , till at last he finally sets at the Autumnal 
equinoxial point never to rise again for two or 
three months more. Dining this period of conti- 
nuous night (Dirgbatamas) the earth and all its 
inhabitants would be immersed in darknass and 
will be watching and praying for the first gloam- 
ing on the eastern horizon which would announce 
the welcome approach of the sun once again on 
the new year’s day. 

I have dwelt on these Arctic phenomena at 
some length for the benefit of those who might 
not have found opportunity to go through Mr, 
Tilak’s book. A clear grasping of these differm- 
tea of Arctic phenomena is vital to the under- 
standing of the Arctic Theory. With such extra- 
ordinary phenomern occurring before them every, 
year, what would be the attitude towards the 
great luminary of the heavens of people who 
lived in the Arctic regions some ten thousand 
years back ? We have to divest ourselves of the 
ideas and modes uf thought acquired in a hundred 
centuries of human evolution and put ourselves 
in the place of those primitive ancestors of un- 
tutored imagination, to realise the feelings with 
which they regarded the heavenly phenomena of 
the Arctic regions. With what feelings save those 
of mysterious awe and pious reverence would 
they regard the great Light of the world, who 
yearly rescued the universe submerged io the 
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ghastly chaos of the darkness of an intolerably 
long night, whose advent into the world was 
being heralded for days together with tho en- 
thralling spectwjle of the revolving splendours of 
a continuous dawn, and for whose speedy return 
from the nether worlds, full of darkness and 
malignant spirits, they watched and prayed and 
ofifered innumerable sacrifices to aid him in his 
deadly cosmic struggle with the powers of dark- 
ness? It was he who annually creat^'d the world 
out of the chaos (Avyakta) into which it 
had resolved itself during tho h'ng night, 
lb was he, the beginningless and endless Being, 
who in the shape of Hiranyagrti l lia(literally the 
“ Golden- Wombed one ”) floaoing over the 
primeval waters (of gloamii g and darkness) 
bore the seed of creation miJ eventually created 
the universe. (Of. Verses, 1 «nd 7 of the Hyrrn 
to the Unknown God qu ted at the outset.) 
He was the all-pervading, all-seeing, thousand- 
rayed Being, who after going round and round 
the world in all du actions, was seen to 
establish himself ten finger measures above (the 
horizon). (Cf. &c.) He it was who 

went round, the Bright, the Formless, the 
Scathless, the Sinewless, the Pure, the Sinless 
Being, the Seer, the Mind -controller, the All- 
pervader, the Self-born who ordained unto the 

eternal years the various objects 

&c.). It was that Resplendent Being, 
with whose rising over the dark primeval 
waters at the end of the long Arctic night, 
began the creation of the world out *of the chaos 
into which it had resolved itself, and whose 
final setting brought on the destruction of the 
universe, rendering the objects of the earth 
indistinct and invisible, till the sun again gave 
them name and form That is why he is 

called the reve.iler of names and forms in the Vedas 
and why it is said that at the end of each 
Kalpa (the year), when the long night overtakes 
the world, things pass into the Avy'akta or 
Avyakrita state and loose their names and forms, 
though the potentiality to become 

manifest again is not lest. 

It will thus be seen that in the early Vedic 
religion the Arctic Sun, the Purana Purusha, 

figures largely. No doubt the Moon 
the Dawn (3^) end the Limitless Sky 
w^re also invoked as gods and 


goddesses, but what the Arctic Theory main- 
tains is that at the background of almost all the 
great gods of the Vedic Pantheon, such as 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Savitr, Yama, Vishwa- 
kanna, Rudra, Siva, Vishnu, Matarishwan, 
Brahma, Tvastr, Prajapati, Pushan, Hiranya- 
garbha, etc,, was the Arctic Sun- God, Mr. Tilak 
in his work on the “ Arctic Home ” has 
not elaborated this point, it being beyond the 
set purpose of his book, which was to demon- 
strate that references, direct and indirect, to a 
pre-historic Arctic Home were to he found in 
the Vedas. But 1 maintain that each arid every^ 
one of the these mighty gods had not only the 
Arctic Sun at their background, but each God 
was the Sun himself in his various aspects and 
positions in the Arctic regions. I maintain that 
so far as these and other gods of a similsr 
nature are concerned, the ancient Vedic religion 
was not polytheistic at all. It was a monotheism 
wholly solar in its origin and contents. Even 
Prof. Max Muller has been forced to admit 
that behind the apparent polytheism of the 
Vedas there was a monotheism which was of 
an earlier date, though be does not venture to 
explain how this monotheism came to degenerate 
into polytheism afterwards. He says : ** There 

is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism 
of the Veda, and even in the invocation of their 
innumerable gods, the remembrance of a God, 
one and infinite, breaks through the midst of 
an idolatrous piiraseology, like the blue sky 
that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

The so-called polytheism of the Vedas was 
not a polytheism in the sense in which we 
understand the term. It was not a worship of 
many god.“, but of one God in his manifold 
aspects and under different names. Hiranya- 
garbha or Brahma was the Arctic Sun- God, 
floating golden-egg-like on the dark waters and 
seen to emerge into view on the distant horizon, 
bearing the seeds of a new creation, at the 
beginning of each new Kalpa, i. e., at the com- 
mencement of the new Arc^c year after the long 
night of winter. {Clf. Svetashvatara Up. V, 13. 

; Ibid V. 2. afi 

STRqiJj ^ q^.) 

This process of creation of a visible universe, 

I have stated above, took naarly a month or 
more of continuous revolving dawog, it being 
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neither night or day to the on 'lookers. Hence, 
ive can easily understand why it should be stated 

H ^ a ?i^r 

^ (Taitt. Samhita V. 3, 4, 7.) In 

the Svetashvatara Up. we read when there is no 
(larkneHs there is neither day nor night, neither 
existence nor non-existence. Siva the blessed is 
alone there. That is the eternal, the adorable 
light of the sun (Savitr) and the ancient wisdom 
(i e.y light of the sun) proceeded thence” (IV. 18). 

.Savitr was the same Sun-God just in the pro- 
ress of rising into full view at the commencement 
of drtylight. 

Indra was the Sun-God, just risen above the 
horizon and hurling defiance with his thunder- 
bolts in all quarters, looking triumphant at last 
over the powers of darkness with whom he had 
sti uggled in the nether worlds, and bestriding the 
heavens scattering joy and brightness all round. 

(Cf. Rig V. 2, 3-4. “I have seen him from a near 
place, golden-toothed, bright-colored, weilding flames 
like weapons when offering to him Uie ambrosial all- 

diffusing oblation 1 have seen him passing 

securely from place to place, like a herd of cattle, 
shining brightly of his own accord : they apprehend not 
those flames of his, but ho has again been born and 
they which had become grey-haired are once more 
young.” The new birth of this young God which is des- 
cribed here is not the daily re-birth but the annual re- 
emergence of the Arctic sun after the long and conti- 
nuous wintry night, during w'hich this luminary with 
his rays might be said to have aged and been hibernating 
in the regions of darkness below. In this connection 
it is signifleant to read in Shatapatha Brahmana (IX. 1, 
2, 12): “The gods were originally mortal. When 
they obtained the year^ they became immortal.” By 
the “ year ” must bo understood the new year-beginning 
when the bright host of heaven became young and 
immortal once again.) 

Matarifihvan was the Sun- God seen to glide 
across the worlds, both upper and nether, 

Vishnu was the sun resting in the blue sky of 
midsummer. (Of. Rig. I, 22,20.) 

“ The wise ever behold that highest step of Vishnu, 
fixed like an eye in the heaven.” Vishnu is 
sometimes described in the Veda as wide-stepping or 
wide-striding, whose famous steps are three— one at the 
Arctic year— beginning at the vernal equinox, the second 

at the highest point l^he ecliptic at the 

central day of the perpetual sunshine when the sun is 
seen to stand atill like “ an eye of heaven ” or like “ an 
uplifted thunderbolt ” 

Upanishads would say, at the summer solstice. The 
third step is the same as that with which Vishnu as 


Vamana sent Bali to the nether worlds of darkness, at 
the close of the Arctic period of perpetual sunshine. (It 
is on this account that Vishnu’s third step is said to be 
“ hidden,” “ secret ” and so on in Vedic literature.) 

Rudra, the terrible, seems to have been the 
Sun-God of the summer and rainy seasons. In 
the Shatapatha Brahmana ([[.6, 2, 9) Ambika 
is mentioned as Rudra’s sister, and in the Taitt- 
Samhita ([. 6, 10, 4) this sister is identified with 
the autumn, wherewith Riidra is wont to kill (by 
means of catarrh, fever, etc) . 

Vanina was the Sun -God at the autumnal 
equinox, looking over the ocean of darkness. 

Mitra, from his close association with Varuna 
seems to have been another sspect of the Sun- 
God in his downward course towards the western 
horizon. 

Yaraa v/as the Sun-God gone down into the 
darkness of the neither worlds where he held 
his empire uf stern justice and righteousness 
over the departed souls, the Pitris. 

Vishwakarma, the fashioner of the worlds, 
Prajapati, lord of the bright host, Pushan, the 
enlivener, and so on, all the great body of gods, 
were all of them personifications of the one Arctic 
Sun-God in bis manifold aspects. This explains 
why the Vedic gods have not any marked indivi> 
duality and why the attributes and functions of 
one God are often transferred to other gods as 
we find in the Vedic hymns. When we remember 
that it is the same Sun throughout, we can 
easily understand why the acts of creation, 
preservation, etc., should be attributed to so many 
gods, like Indra, Varuna, Prajapati, VisLwa- 
karma and soon. This also explains why the 
supremacy of one God did not reflect on the 
supremacy of other gods, for the early Vedic 
sages knew quite well that it was the same Sun- 
God throughout, who was called by different 
names, Indra, Varna, Varuna and so on. To 
exalt for the time being one favourite God above 
all the other gods, did not require the forgetful- 
ness of the other equally supreme gods, as Prof. 
Max Muller assumed when he described this 
aspect of worship as Henotbeism. The Vedic 
gage knew quite well that he meant no disrespect 
to the other gods, for it was the same God^ the 
Sun, who was in each case lauded to the skies. 
When we clearly grasp this one fundamental 
fact of Vedic religion, we shall see that it did 
not require any great mental efiforli to identify 
all the manifold gods in one great Being, as we 
are accustomed to assume in connection with tb9 
celebrated Vedic passage : 
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•—a passage whose original meaning would be: 
** The sages call that One Being (the Sun-Ood of 
the Arctic Home) by various names : They call 
him Indra, Mitra, etc.” Considered in the light of 
the Arctic Theory, it will bo apparent that at least 
originally theve was no trernendouM effort at 
8 ynthesis implied in this passage, no metaphysical 
attempt to deduce a Unity of Existence from 
diversity of phenomena, as we have all along 
been accustomed to assume. It was a simple 
recognition or recollection of a well known fact of 
Arctic experience. And, perhap.M, the sage who 
in later times dimly recollected this truth was 
looked upon as a Rishi, a Seer, by succeeding 
generations. But when this tradition began to 
gradually fade away from men’s minds the 
mantra or formula came to be repeated without 
any clear understanding of the ancient purport. 

As the outlines of the great God of Light 
whom their ancestors had worshipped under 
various names became more and more hazy, the 
sages clung all the more desperately at the for- 
mulae and other remnants of that vast submerged 
civilisation of the Arctic age and zealously pre- 
served, in a way as no other human race has 
preserved, what few traditions still lingered 
among them. These are what have come to he 
looked upon ever since as the shrutis, (t. c., what 
was heard), because in the absence of a written 
literature these Arctic traditions were handed 
down from generation to generatioh, from father 
to son and from garxt, to disciples, by word of 
mouth only. And such of the sages who could 
correctly intrepret these traditions or give a satis- 
factory explanation, came to be looked upon as 
“ JfaMira-dristars ” or Seers of (the contents or 
purport of) the mantras. For instance, we read 
in the Mundakopanishad ; 

“This is the truth : what 
sacrificial rites the sages discovered (literally 
‘ saw’) in the mantras ^ — rites which obtained 
widely in the. Treta period, — let the seekers after 
truth observe them.” Similarly, we come across 
passages in Vedic literMture stating that such 
and such a Rishi shw such and such a mantra^ 
or that he found such and such a God in such 
and such a —which all mean that the 

particular sage bad consciously or unconsciously 
traced the tradition to its ancient source. 


But it was not to be supposed that even the 
few traditions that were sought to be preserved 
would remain intact in the hands of Time. Amid 
surroundings totally dissimilar to those that 
prevailed in the earthly paradise of the Arctic 
regions and with the sublime figure of the groat 
Arctic Sun cut off from the background of these 
traditions, the original meaning of the Shrutis 
came to be lost and only the husk remained in 
the shape of meaningless formulw, which no one 
could rightly decipher. As these shrutis, however, 
had come to be looked upon with feelings of 
utmost reverence as a sacred trust from their 
tlivine ancestors, they could not be cast away as 
worthless. Metaphysical speculation then stepped 
in and tried to supply the kernel that had 
vanished. Various inWpretcitions, sometimes bold 
and astoundingly near the truth, but often times 
fanciful, extravagant and even childisb, came to 
be ofiered by the Shrotriyas who claimed to he 
versed in the traditions. The Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas represent this period of universal and 
ceaseless speculative activity of the sagos. Even 
during the Upanishadio period the tradition of 
a distant ancestral home had not completely died 
out. We find vague references to it e8pe6ially in 
the older Upanishads. In the 111 Adhyaya of 
the Chhandogya we read that the suii rises first 
in the east and sets in the west, then rises in the 
south setting on the north, then again rises in 
the West and sets in the Easty then again rises in 
the north setting in the south and that finally 
he “ rises above and sets below.” “ When from 
thence,” continues the U panishad, “he has risen 
upwards, he neither rises nor sets. He is alone, 
standing in the centre, and on this there is this 
verse : — 

“ Yonder he neither rises nor sets at any time. If 
this is not trucy ye godsy viny I lose Brahman^' 

** And, indeed, for him who thus knows this Brahma- 
Upanishad (the secret doctrine of the Voda), tto sun 
docs not rise and docs not set. For him thti'C is day, 
once and for alV^ 

What more graphic, and true to the actual, 
description of the solar movements in the Polar 
regions could we have than this startling re- 
collection of a well-known fact of life in the Arc- 
tic home of a by-gone age ? We must note al.^o 
how deadly earnest the sage appears to be in 
giving utterance to this tradition and how he 
fears lest he or anyone else should denv ita 

truth. “ in? TO to 

“ May I never deny the Brahman I May the 
Brahman never deny me!” is an exclamation 
which we meet not unoften in the Upaniebao*’} 
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showing with what tenacity and and feelings of 
reverential awe the post-Vedic sages preserved the 
memory of the submerged God of the Arctic 
regions. In the Upanishads there are also refer- 
ences to the Uttarayana and Dakshinayana which 
as Mr. Tilak has pointed cut are clearly of 
Arctic origin. We read in the Frashna that 
those Rishis who liked to lead a family life be- 
getting children went southwards, whereas those 
who desired to live a life of Brahmacharya, aus- 
terity and devotion went northwards. May it not 
be that we have here a reference to the practice 
that might have prevailed among the ancients 
either during the early post-Vedic life or during 
the period of the migration downward.*^, of going 
northwards into the Arctic regions to catch a 
glimjjse of the Arctic Sun, the one object of their 
ancestral worship ? Might it not have been the 
practice for such as felt a longing to live in the 
perpetual presence of the Ancient God, to leave 
their homes behind and proceed northwards in 
quest of the Arctic Sun ? 

There are other, but more and more remote 
rrfferencGS to the Arctic Home in the Upanishads, 
which I must leave to a future papei for proper 
elucidation. 

Viewed in the light of the Arctic Theory, 
the change from the marked optimism and joyous 
worship of the bright anthromorphic gods of 
the Vedic Pantheon to the strange and persistent 
pessimism and the silent worship of a mysterious, 
shadowy, impalpable metaphysical Being, such as 
we find in the Upanishads, becomes easy of expla- 
nation. Wi*^h the disappearance of the refulgent 
figure of the Arctic Sun who stood at the back 
of each of them, the Vedic gods one by one lost 
their distinctive marks and grew dim in lustre and 
majesty and were finally relegated to positions 
of subordinate function in the scheme of cosmic 
evolution. But traditions die hard and a dim 
memory still lingered of that refulgent Arctic 
being, the Parana Purusha, in whom all the 
bright gods had their origin and in whom they 
merged at the time of the dissolution of the 
universe, i, e., at the close of the Arctic year, 
when darkness overtook the world and chaos 
*‘0igned supreme for a time, till the commence- 
ment of the new Kalpa (or year) was ushered in 
uy the advent of the sun above the horizon, re- 
oieatiijg and revolving the world which was 
dj then in unmanifest (Avyakta) form, 
(in the darkness) undistinguishable by 
u^meand form. It was this Arctic Purusha, in 
aspect of the Unborn One, lying beyond 
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the darkness (Of. 

prior to his manifestation and 
recreation of the world, th \t formed the theme 
of the Hymn to the Unknown God quoted 
at the outset. It was the memory of this 
Unborn One, more than that of ary other aspect 
of the Arctic Sun -God, that remained with the 
post-Vedic sages unto the last. It was this 
Unborn One who formed the one theme of the 
Upanishadic dissertations and who ultimately 
became the Nirguna Brahman of Vedanta philo- 

«‘'phy (Of. gdqfJi'ifg ui:5ir 

I q *Rqq« uftyw q-qqr 

1 KShv«.t«. Up. V. 6). It was for 

the birth of this Unborn Being that the Vedic 
sages prayed, when they recited the well-known 
Pavamana or Ascen.sioii (of the Sun) verses : 

qru^qq i qr sjfrf^^rqq i ? eitq'r 

II “ Lead me from the Non-Being 
to the Being, Lead me from Darkness unto 
Light, Lead me from Death unto Immortality 1'^ 
It W!i8 deliverance from the actual physical 
darkness of the Arctic night that they prayed 
for, in the first instance, though at the same 
iitiie we can well understand how that physical 
darkness must have meant to them also 
spiritual darkness. This Unborn Being, is also 
what is referred to in the Hymn of Creation 
(Nasadiya Sukta) in the Rig- Veda, X. 129. 
I give here Prof. Max MulIer^s translation of 
verses 1 and 3 to show their unmistakable Arctic 
background. 

1. There was then neither what is nor what is not, 
there was* no sky, nor the heaven which is beyond. What 
covered ? Where was it, and in whoso shelter ? Was 
the water the deep abyss (in which it lay) ? 

3. Darkness there was, in the beginning all this was 
a sea without light ; the germ that lay covered by tha 
husk, that one was born by the power of heat (Tapas). 

The same Being is referred to in other words 
in Kathopaniahad II. 4. 6. q: 

srrqqiq: <jqq 5 rrqcr | 511 nfii^q Rrg??i 

This verse and similar 

verses in this Valli ending wjth 
“ This is that ” supply an answer, as it were, to the 
query that was raised* in the ancient “ Hymn to 
the Unknown God ” in the words 
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The answer bears out my contention 
that the unknown God was the submerged Sun- 
God of the Arctic Home. It was this Purusha 
who was imagined to lie beyond the Avyakta 
mi Katha 1. 3. 11.) beyond the 

darkness 

—Svatashsatara III. 8). His immortal 
abode lay in that secret cave in the highest 
heaven 5#I^) which no 

mortal eyes coal<l now hope to see 

Kena 1. .^J.) He was different from any- 
thing they could now imagine or perceive 

— Ibid), 80 the latter-day 
sages were told by those who knew the ancient 

tradition ^ 

— Ibid). This was the mysterious Being to whom 
the Upanishads referred and about whom the 
sages of a former age taught (^35'^ ^51 

— Shvetashvatara 6. 22.), 

Wishing to attain this Being the ancients went 
forth and lived in Brahraacharya 

Prashna 1. 10 ; ^ 

— Chhandogya V. 10. 1.) Hirf designation 
was (Mundaka II. 2. I.) or “Dweller in 

the cave,” difficult to be seen 

J^nni^-Katha I. 2. 12.) He was 

an uplifted thunderbolt — Katha 

HI, 6. 2). There is no visible representation 
now of that far-famed resplendent Arctic Purusha 

(ST sn qfimi arfei qw sifh h^^rt; — 

Shvetashvatara IV. 19.) His form lies beyond 
men’s ken, no mortal eyes see him now (ef 

vpw SI 'qfsu 

Shvetashvatara IV. 20.). — not this, 

not anything that any mortal could now 
perceive, could be that Arctic Purusha — such was 
the instinctive cry that rang on all sides from 
this hearts of the sages. It was as if they bad 


been rudely awakened from a dream of enthral- 
ling interest, to find the whole sublime vision 
vanish for ever from their gaze. It was as if 
the cup of immortality from which they had 
been quaffing had been suddenly dashed to pieces. 
Only the memory, the vague dream-like experience, 
of a vanished earthly Paradise remained. 
There was n great void in the heart, an 
embitterment which could not be shaken off. 
Hence, the sudden shadow of a sadness, of a per- 
sistent pessimism, a pale cast of thought, which 
seems to fall across the path of worship in post- 
Vedic literature. Though for a time it worked 
havoc in the life of the people, leaving indelible 
marks on the national temperament, in the end 
it proved a merciful shadow indeed, for it was 
under this shadow that the seed was cast and 
nurtured, which was afterwards to germinate and 
dower into the transcendental philosophy of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta. The sages having 
turned their eyes as it were from heaven to 
earth, from the earth to the ten quarters and 
finding Him nowhere in the universe, slowly 
turned their gaze inwards and ultimately found 
Him enthroned in their own hearts, “ nearer than 
hands and feet.” How and by what process of 
thought and spiritual intuition they came to 
realise Him there, we need not labour to consider 
here. But if we can appreciate the tremendous 

earnestness of a Nachiketa or of 

the sage who exclaimed 

H filHffe:, it will not be 

difficult to understand how they were able 
to find Him out at last and declare 

“ I am that Brahman ! ” or “ Thou art 

That!” But it was the break-up of the Arc- 
tic Home, that turned the gaze of the sages in- 
wards, from the visible to the invisible, from 
the physical plane to the spiritual, and enabled 
them to come across a Being far older and far 
more resplendent and blissful than the submerged 
Arctic Sun-God in quest of whom they had 
embarked. 

:o: 

Dr. Rash Behari Bhosa’s Spaechss. 

AN BXHAUSTIVB AND COMPRBHBNSIVB COLLECTION. 

{With a portrait,} 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review” As. 

G, A. Nstesan Sc Co., Suokorama Chetty Street, Madrai. 
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M. K. eANDHI 

AND 

the SOUTjl AFRICAN INDIAN PROBLEM. 

BY 

DR. P. J. METHA, Bar.-cU-Law. 

JSrHiS is a dissercation inantiouin^ a few of 
rai the incidents in Mi*. Gandhi’s life, ft is 
I not a biography in any sense of the term. It 
does not HSpire to supersede thst most fasci- 
nating life of Mr. Gandhi, which Rev. J. G. 
I))ktt* placed before the public in 1909, oi* the 
one t that was published last year by the enter- 
prising firm of Messrs. G. A. Natp.san dp Co. ft 
makes hardly any mention of the incidents in 
Mr. Gandhi’s life that have been so well 
described in the above-mentioned books. It 
gives no dates of even the principal events of 
his life-time, not even the dates of his birth or mar- 
riage, his first landing in London or Durban. 
For a connected account of his life, the reader is 
reipiested to refer to the said books. This 
brochure ii written particularly with a view to 
popularise those books, and might in some respects 
serve as a supplemont to them. Having had a 
very long acquaintance with Mr. Gandhi, f am 
in a position *to give an account of some of his 
characteristics, with which I am personally 
acquainted. In this, the reader will find an 
account of the further stages of progress of 
the struggle th it has gone on in the Transvaal 
subsequent to the publication of those 
books. I wish in this article to show my 

•An Indian Patriot in South Africa: M. K. 
Oandhi. By Rev. Joseph Doke, Baptist Minister, 
Johatinesburgb. With an Introduction, By Lord Amp- 
thill. Rs. 2 3. To be had of G. A. Natesaii & Co., Madras. 

t VI. K. Gandhi : This is a sketch of one of the most 
eminent, and self-saorifloing men that Modern India has 
produced. It describes the early days of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, his 
character, his strivings and his hopes. A porsual of the 
sketch, together with the selected speeches and address- 
es that are appended, gives a peculiar insight into the 
springs of action that have impelled this remirkable and 
saintly man to Nunmnder every material thing in life for 
kho sake of an ideal that he ever essays to realise, and 
w^ill be a source of inspiration to those who understand 
that statesmanship, moderation and selflessness are the 
greatest qualities of a patriot. The sketch contains an 
"luminating investigation into the true nature of passive 
’resistance by Mr. Gandhi, which may be taken as an 
authoritative expression of the spirit of the South Afri- 
struggle. With a portrait of Mr. Gandhi. Price As. 4. 
A. Natesan & Go., Madras, 
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appreciation of the noble atatid that our 
Indian brethren in the Transvaal have made 
against tremendous odds in such a distant and 
unsympathetic land for over four years without 
intermission. I also wish to show my appre- 
ciation of the man who has led the campaign 
so successfully during the whole of that time. 
He has made the Transvaal Indian cause his 
own, and has sacrificed at its altar,— all that one 
piizHS most in this mortal life. It is his 
brain that has conceived it possible for the 
Tran.svaal Indians to carry on a bloodless struggle 
to a successful and glorious end, and it is his 
personal example that has kept up the spirits of tho 
fighters throughout that long period. He is 
so much identified with the struggle, that to 
mention one without mentioning the other is 
an impossibility. The story of the South African 
Indian Problem is almost the story of Mr. 
Gandhi’s life. 

For the benefit ( >f the readers of the Indian 
Revie.w ic would nob be out of place if I were to 
give a short summary of the main question, and the 
nature of the passive resistance movement as it 
had been carried on there for the last four years. 
Having been in that country in the year 1898, 
I have havd an opportunity of studying the Indian 
problem as it then was ; and since then I have 
been trying to keep myself informed of what is 
going on there. 

In most of the British Colonies various laws 
have been pas-sed with a view to prevent the 
immigration of Asiatics there. Australia, Canada 
and South Africa have taken the lead in the 
matter and have vied with one another in making 
each successive law as stringent ns circum* 
stances permitted them. These Colonies, in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, have created 
an amount of bitterness against the brown, the 
yellow and the black races in consequence of 
which the rnces of the West and the Fast 
are being driven almost into hostile camps. The 
main object of the various Jininigrntioti Res- 
triction Acts of these Colonies is to herrneti- 
c-illy BPsl their doors against any future 
ingress of the civilize 1 peoples of India, China 
and Jaipnn. Those, who are already settled 
down there, nre Jenind all rights of citizenship. 
They ar«d^ha^n■d fioir. voting at Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections. Their merchants are 
put to innuinerablH hardships in the conduct of 
their business, and they find it very hard, year by 
year, to get their licenses renewed. In the 
Trensvaal, there are additional hRrdshipe. They 
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cannot acquire land to build their housee 
upon, they are not allowed to walk on the 
foot-patha, they are not allowed to travel in tram- 
care, and they find it very hard to obtain tickets 
to travel on their Railways in the upper classes 
and in the Mail trains. The rulers of the Trans- 
vaal desire to place even the cultured Indians 
on the same footing as the ignorant Kaffirs on 
account of the colour of the skin. It cannot 
be denied that the colour prejudice has been 
carried too far in the Transvaal. 

Lord Lansdowne, the late Viceroy of India, 
and the present leader of the Unionist Party in 
the House of Lords, in a speech delivered by him 
at Sheffield in 1899, just on the eve of the 
Great War in South Africa, expressed his great 
indignation at the treatment meted out to the 
Indians in the Transvaal. He said : — 

Among the many misdeeds of the South African 
Republic, 1 do not know that any fills me with more 
indignation than its treatment of the Indians. And the 
harm is not confined to sufferers on the spot ; for what 
do you imagine would be the effect produced in India 
when these poor people return to their country to repeat 
to their friends that the Government of the Empress, 
■o mighty and irresistible in India, with its popula- 
tion of 300,000,000, is powerless to secure redress at 
the hands of a small South African State. 

Lord Lansdowne was not alone in feeling 
80 strongly on the position of the Indians in 
the Transvaal. Most of those, who studied the 
grievances of the Indians in those days, were in full 
sympathy with them. The harsh treatment, to 
which the Indians were subjected during the 
Boer regime, was made one of the *grounds for 
the declaration of war v/ith the late Republic. 
The British Resident at Pretoria was their best 
friend and did all that he could to ameliorate 
their condition. While at Cape Town, I paid a 
visit to the Private Secretary to Lord Milner, 
the then Governor of Cape Colony, and re- 
quested him to give me a letter of introduction 
to the Resident at Pretoria, with a view to 
obtain the necessary help from him if 1 should be 
put to any trouble while travelling in the 
Transvaal. He gladly furnished me with the nfcea 
sary papers, and desired that in che event of any 
trouble being caused during my sojourn, I should 
report it to him directly. I am glad to say 
that my journey was unattended by any surh 
mishap as 1 had feared. But now that the British 
flag is flying in that country, it would be quite 
different, if I wanted to make another trip to 
that country. In the first place, before crossing 
the Traofivaal border, J shall be asked, and for 


the matter of that even the best of Indians would 
be asked, to produce a registration certificate 
according to Law 36 of 1908. This requisition 
must be complied with by every Asiatic whether 
he wishes to settle down in the' country, or 
whether he is a temporary sojourner. Of course, 
in the latter case, the difficulties would not be 
quite so great as in the former. It is now a 
matter of notoriety that the Indians in the 
Transvaal had far fewer troubles in the days of 
the South African Republic than they have 
had dining the regime established after the 
great Boer War. 

Tlje root of all the hardships and troubles 
from which the Indian population in the 
Transvaal is suirering, is the Law No. 3 of 1885 
passed by the late Republic. Among other 
things it enacted that : 

They (the so-called coolies, Arabs, Malays, and 
Mahomedan subjects of the Turkish Dominion) shall 
not be capable of obtaining burgher (political or 
municipal) rights of the South African Republic and 
that they may not be owners of fixed property in the 
Republic except in such streets, wards, and locations 
as the Government shall appoint for sanitary purpoLes 
as their residence. 

It also enacted that chose who settled in the 
Republic for tho purpose of caiiying on trade, 
should register their rinmes, and pay £ 25 
once and for ever, Two years after, it was 
reduced to £ 3 . The object of the law was not 
to prohibit Asiatic immigration, but to reduce 
trade competition. Before the War, the total 
Indian population in the Colony was 15,000 
and the Chinese population 3,000. But imme- 
diately on the termination of the War, various 
regulations were issued from Mme to time to 
restrict their entrance into the Colony, and on 
the top of them all, was introduced that ill- 
fated law — the Registration Liw of 1907 — which 
further reduced the Asiatic population. At the 
present day there are not more than 5,000 
Indians and 1,000 Chinese in the whole of the 
Trans vital . 

0 i the HUi'cesH or the British arms and the 
re-estihlish merit of a settled G >vernment after 
the deinifle of the late R»*publi<', the old 
abovH mentioned, which was alm'»Hb a dead 
letter during the Kruger regime, war-, ns it were, 
unearthed, and began to be enforced with the 
usual British precision and strictness. The result 
of it was that the few Asiatics who still resided 
in the Colony were harassed in a numherof ways 
and most of them completely ruined. Refei iingt^ 
their present condition, Mr. Pula\( in 
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Oil “ The Indians of South Africa * gives a very 
graphic picture of the straits to which they are 
reduced. He says 


It is a record of shame and cruelty that has no 
counterpart within the confines of the British Empire. 
These things may be expected in Russia or in 
some other despotically ruled country, but not under 
tho British fiag, whore, nevertheless, they occur. The 
lesson is one^ of faith, betrayed and broken pledges, 
bitter humiliation, cruel slander, strong hatred, vindic- 
tive revenge, sudden ruin, sometimes even of dispersed 
families, abandoned children, dishonoured women, 
emasculated men. The iron has eaten deep into the 
souls of the South African Indians. After years of 
unparalleled thrift, arduous toil, intense self-sacrifice, 
they have seen their-all snatched from them in the 
twinkling of an eye~as though an earthquake had 
suddenly come upon them, the earth had yawned, 
and had swallowed up the results of thoir labours. 
Brought up ill awe and reverence of the power of the 
British Raj to protect the helpless and succour the 
weak, they sec it powerless to secure tho very relief 
from its own subjects that it sought for them at the 
cannon’s mouth ten years ago from a small semi- 
independent State governed by an oligarchy of 
farmers ridden with an ignorant provincialism. 


If tho Law No. 3 of 1885, which was since 
its enactment strenuously resisted by the 
Imperial authorities from being put into actual 
operation, had been repealed on the establishment 
of British power in the country, as was hoped 
for by every friend of India and the Empire, the 
whole of the trouble that subsequently ensued 
Would have been avoided. But no such thing 
Was done or even attempted. During tho late 
President Kruger’s regime, the Indians used to 
get every kind of help and sympathy from the 
British Resident at Pretoria, but, there being 
none now to take bis place, they are cruelly 
reminded of the comparatively happy days of 
the old regime. 

On the termination of the War, Lord Roberts 
had a list of the old Indian settlers made out, 
and in due course permitted them to return to 
the Colony. He promised them that, on the 
pacification of the country, their grievances 
would be inquired into and redressed. But no 
sooner was this said than some of the white 
colonists, who feared Indian trade competition, 
began to agitate against their return to the 
country, aoi their agitation is still going on. 


The Indians op South Africa. Helots within the 
How they are Treated. By H. 8 L Polak, 
inis book is the first extended and authoritative des- 
cnption of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
eatment accorded to them by tlieir European fellow- 
'Oionists, and their many grievances. Price Re. J. To 
oubsonbers of the ‘‘Indian Review,” As. 12, G. A. 

Nate8anACo.,Madra8. 


In consequence of this, their formdt* grievances 
remain unredressed up to the present day, and 
over and above that, they have lost the few 
rights and privileges they enjoyed during the 
pre-War days. The present policy of those in 
power is to prohibit altogether any further 
Aniatic immigration into the Colony and to 
drive out the old residents. When Superin* 
tendent Vernon, while giving evidence before a 
Magistrate, declared that “/ think it if a V)hite 
rnan's duty to hunt these people out of the coun- 
try f ho was probably voicing the intention of 
General Smuts and his colleagues. The Magis- 
trate objected to his statement and his attitude. 
But the man is still holding the office that he 
occupied when he made that statement. 

Referring to the Asiatic question in ita 
usual strain Volkstem^ the Transvaal Govern- 
ment organ, not long ago wrote as follov/s : — 

It must not be so easy to be delivered from the 
Asiatics. What exertion did it not cost us to be deli- 
vered from the Chinese (labourers) ? And did that exer- 
tion not make our people stronger ? The same will 
have to be the cane in connection with the Asiatics. 
That South Africa will froo itself from this exotio 
element, there can be no doubt. But it will cost many 
a drop of perspiration. When at last the Asiatic has 
been driven out, South Africa shall be all the better 
and more robust for it. 

The Law 2 of 1907 and 36 of 1908 were 
enacted with the above objects in view. By 
virtue of thfse laws those Asiatics who have 
obtained the right of residence in that country, 
are obliged to get their names registered before 
the Registrar of Asiatics, to give their thumb 
and finger impressions, and to obtain a certifi- 
cate from him. Any Police oflScer can ask any 
Asiatic to produce the certificate at any time 
and those who cannot or will not produce it 
can be immediately hauled up before a Magis- 
trate, and after a trial, sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour or a fine of £100. Those 
who enter the country before providing them- 
selves with the certificate as mentioned above 
can be deported, in the first instance, by the 
order of the Executive Government, and those 
who re-enter after the said deportation ceremony 
is gone through, can be hauled up before a 
Magistrate and sentenced to six months’ hard 
labour, or a fine of £100. Since the above 
laws were passed, no fewer than 3,500 
Indians have sufiTured imprisonment, invariably 
with hard labour in the Transvaal prisons. 
Over and above this a large number of men 
have been illegally deported to India through 
the Portuguese territory. These men were 
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entitled to Stay in the country, and subse- 
quently proved their right of domicile in it. 
Some of those valiant men were deported with 
no more than the articles of daily requirement they 
had with them, when they were arrested, and 
thus they sufiered innumerable privations and 
sufferings while they were shifted from 
place to place. Some of them have had to leave 
their families behind, unprotected and uncared 
for. Fortunately, the little band of passive 
resisters under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
did what it could for them. 

Before the King’s sanction was given to the 
law of 1 907, the Provisional Government of the 
Transvaal bad passed the very same law. Go 
the 11th of September 1906, a mass meeting of 
the Indians was CAlled in Johannesburg to 
consider what steps they were to take on the 
law being allowed by the Imperial Guverrment. 
It was attended by about 3,000 persons. The 
principal resolution passed at the meeting was 
that if the Indians were called upon to give 
marks of identification once more they would 
refuse to do so, and would instead submit 
to the penalties imposed by that law. The 
struggle has been going on ever since. During 
the four years of its continuance, various tragic 
scenes have taken place, and most of the leaders 
of the various Indian communities such as 
Messrs. Gandhi, Da wood Mahomed, Rustam ji 
Jivanji, Imam Abdul Kadar, Ahmed Mahomed 
Oachalia, Ibrahim Aswat, Thambi Kaidoo and 
others, all highly respected in that country, 
have had to go to jail because thAy refused to 
give their thumb and finger impressions before 
the Police as required by the Asiatic Jjaws. 
Several Indians who took a prominent part in 
the struggle have been incarcerated in prison 
more than half a dozen times till now. 

The Asiatic passive resisters in the Transvaal 
have no personal objects to serve in carry- 
ing on the struggle. They are simply fighting 
for the good name of India. These men think 
that if they quietly submitted to the Law, and 
neglected to perform their duty to their country 
on this occasion, they would be looked upon as 

disgrace to the country that gave them birth. 
Instead of being carried away by wild notions 
of violence, which a small number of them would 
have liked to resort to, they made up their mind 
to suffer in their persons the penalties imposed 
by Law, and thus helped their country to main- 
tain its sacred traditions and realise its glorious 
past. 


In this place, I propose to give a short sum- 
mary of that memorable struggle, in favour of 
which, men of almost all parties and views have 
unhesitatingly expressed so strongly. But 
b»*fore doing so, it would be better to give the 
genesis of it in the words of Mr, Gandhi. He 
baa put it very neatly in an address that he 
delivered before an audience of Europeans at the 
Germiston (Transvaal) Literary and Debating 
Society in 1909. He said : — 

Passive resistance was a misnomer. But the ex- 
pression had been accepted as it was popular, and had 
been for a long time used by those who carried out in 
practice the idea denoted by the term. The idea was 
more completely and better expressed by the term 
“ soul force.*’ As such it was as old as the human race. 
Active resistance was better expressed by the term 
“ body force.” .Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates re- 
presented the purest form of passive resistance or 
soul force. All these teachers cotinted their bodies as 
nothing in comparison to their soul. Tolstoy was the 
best and brightest (modern) exponent of the doctrine. 
Ho not only expounded it, but lived according to it. 
In India, the doctrine was understood and commonly 
practised, long before it came into vogue in Europe. 
It was easy to see that soul force was infinitely supe- 
rior to body force. If people in order to secure redruss 
of wrongs, resorted to soul force, much of the present 
suffering would be avoided. In any case, the wjelding 
of this force never caused suffering to others. So that, 
whenever it was misused, it only injured the users, and 
not those against whom it was used. Like virtue, it 
was its own reward. There was no such thing as 
failure in the use of tliis kind of force. “ Kesist not 
evil ” meant that evil was not to bo repelled by evil, 
but by good ; in other words, physical force was to be 
opposed not by ics like but by soul force. The same 
idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by the ex- 
pression “ freedom from injury to every living thing ” 
The exercise of this doctrine involved physical suffer- 
ing on the part of those who practised it. But it was 
a known fact that the sum of such suffering was greater 
rather than less in the world. That being so, all that 
was necessary, for those who recognised the im- 
measurable power of soul force, was consciously and 
deliberately to accept physical suffering os their lot, 
and, when this was done, the very suffering beOTine a 
source of joy to tho sufferer. It was quite plain that 
passive resistance, thus understood, was infinitely 
superior to physical force, and that it required greater 
courage than the latter. No transition was, therefore, 
possible from passive resistance to active or physical 
resistance. , . . Tho only condition of a successful 

use of this force was a recognition of the existence of 
the soul as apai-t from the body, and its permanent and 
superior nature. And this recognition must amount to 
a living faith, and not a mere intellectual grasp. 

The passive resistance struggle as it has been 
carried on in the Transvaal, aiud the noble stand 
that the Indians have been able to make so far* 
by using it as their weapon to fight for their 
rights, has served to show to the world that 
after all physical force, however great, is not 
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aivirays capable of offering permanent resistance 
to the soul force of even a few individuals, if 
the object of the fight is altruistic. 

According to the saying that it is the last 
f^traw that breaks the camel’s back, the Transvaal 
Indians went on for a great many years 
bearing the load of a number of disabilities 
they were subjected to in that country, and, 
perhaps, would have gone on like that indefinitely. 
Jiut as soon as the iniquitous Registration Law 
(here the saying does not quite apply, because the 
latter alone is a greater load than all the disabi- 
lities combined) was proposed to be added to it, 
they at once felt that they would have to succumb 
under its weight, if it was allowed to he added 
to the burden they were already carrying. Thus 
came about that memorable passive resistance 
campaign in that country. The Indians at once 
saw the folly of taking everytihing lying down ; 
they therefore worked themselves up to the height 
of their manhood, in order to meet the new 
conditions. If they had <|iiietly submitted to this 
Law, the Cape Colony, Natal and other Colonies 
under the British flag would have followed 
in its wake with similar laws, with the result 
that the Indians would have found the doors of 
the greater part of this earth closed against them 
before long. They have, in fact, saved the situation. 
The Transvaal Indians declare, and rightly too, 
that passive resistance is an infallible weapon 
against the unjust and oppressive laws of the 
States in which they live, and that there is no 
peaceful weapon so potent against the wrongful 
acts of States towards their subjects, as that of 
passive resistance. They have kept it on for 
four years, and are determined to carry it on 
until the Government accedes to their demands. 
The name of Mr, Gandhi will remain perma- 
nently associated with passive resistance, when- 
ever and wherever it may be carried on hereafter. 

Worthy to be reckoned as one of the great 
men India has produced, this young Indian has, 
during the last seventeen years in a far-off 
land, cheerfully borne on his shoulders a load 
under which most leaders would have been 
overpowered. The pertinacity with which he has 
maintained his fight throughout has astonished the 
on-lookers and softened even the hardest of hearts. 
The troubles and hardships which the Transvaal 
Indians have suffered and are suffering, are 
now known all over the world, and the South 
African Indian question has long ago passed from 
the stage of parochial politics to one of high Im- 
perial concerns. The little band of passive re- 


sistors, in fighting out its bloodless battle, has 
earned a reputatiorj,*similarto that a band of heroes 
enjoy after triumphs in bloody battles. The 
reputation for bravery which the Boers have 
acquired as fighters will, certainly, be tarnished, 
if they fail to recognize in this band, a 
similar virtue though in a far different spirit. 
Signs are not wanting to show that such ap- 
preciation will not be long in coming. The 
seeds of self-sacrifice planted by Mr. Gandhi in 
1893, are beginning to bear fruit after 
17 years. 

During the continuance of the struggle in the 
Transvaal, Mr. Gandhi has had unique opportun- 
ites of studying the question of passive resist- 
ance from its various bearings. In fact, nobody 
has had such a large experience of the practical 
working cf it as he, and therefore his thoughts 
and reflections on the subject are worth careful 
consideration. Briefly they are as follows : — 
Only those people whose manhood is highly 
developed and who are altogether fearless, can 
become good passive resisters. Women as well as 
boys and girls who have reached the age of under* 
standing, can also make good passive resistors. 
It is not necessary that a large number should 
co-operate in order to keep up the struggle. 
However, when it is undertaken by a large 
number, it is likely to be crowned with success 
much Sooner. He says that it can be carried on 
even by a handful of men or even single- 
handed, and that if the present fighters were 
somehow to fall off, he could and would carry it 
on single-handed. Men who are not endowed with 
a strong piiysical constitution can fight the battle 
as well ns those who are physically strong. To 
make a good passive resister, it is not necessary 
to exercise the body, or to learn drilling. It 
id unnecess^iry for bim to know the use of guns 
and rifies. Even the mighty kings are afraid of 
those who have acquired mastery over themselves. 
Their cannon balls and ammunitions of war are 
powerless to defeat them, and at last they are 
obliged to yield to their reasonable demands.” 

Who can say after having known the stuff of 
which the Transvaal passive resisters are made 
-—men who endured prison life more than 
once — that they are less brave than the military 
men ? Like military men they carry death in 
the hollow of their hands. Before entering the 
lists, they give up all the good things of the 
world and give up even the craving for 
earthly possessions. Mr. Gandhi gave up bis 
profession and went to jail on three separate 
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occasions. He was prepared and is still prepared 
to go there, if the Government dare arrest him. 
He never troubles himself about thoughts of his 
family — what would happen to his wife and 
children during his incarceration, who would give 
them their daily requirements and who would 
provide them with the necessary funds. These 
reflections depress him not. It is a notorious fact 
that he has not laid by anything against a rainy 
day, having given away whatever he had, towards 
the Colony at Phoenix, and the maintenance of 
Indian Opinion, None of the considerations 
which generally weigh with every so-called 
wordly-wise men, has deterred him from doing 
his duty to his country and from going to jail 
whenever he thought that he was better there 
than outside. Mr. Dawood Mahomed, Mr. 
Oachalia, and other leaders of their respective 
communities, have placed duty before everything 
else, have sacriticed ail their material interests, 
and gone to jail several times. While they were 
in jail their European creditors — most of the 
Indian business is financed by them — on failing 
to induce them to give up the struggle, pressed 
them for payment of their debts. Under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, they 
could not meet their demands. The result of it 
all was that their businesses were gone. They 
are now leading the lives of extreme poverty. 
So far as sacrifices of the worldly possessions go, 
the passive resisters of the Transvaal have in a 
number of instances given greater proofs of their 
having done so than the men who , offer them- 
selves for military service. 

Women as well as boys and girls have contri- 
buted their quota to the struggle in the Transvaal. 
Mrs. Rambhabai Sodha, the wife of Mr. Sodha, one 
of the staunchest passive resisters, dared to cross 
the frontier and was arrested at Volkstrust. She 
was duly tried and sentenced to imprisonment. 
She has appealed against the sentence and in tlie 
meanwhile she is free. But she will net fiinch if 
the higher Court orders the sentence to be carried 
out. Some of the women worked as hawkers of 
frflits and vegetables, to maintain themselves 
and their children, while their husbands were 
undergoing the various terms of imprisonment in 
the Transvaal jails. Directly and indirectly, they 
gave every encouragement to their husbands to 
continue the struggle. There are numerous 
instances given in the annals of Rajputana by 
Colonel Todd, where Rajput ladies fought side by 
side with their husbands or gave them every 
sseistance and encouragement to do so. There are 


some instances mentioned, of husbands returning 
defeated from the battle-fields, and being un- 
welcome to their wives. The same is repeated in 
the Transvaal. Many a wife has willingly let her 
husband do his duty to his country, and has parted 
from him most cheerfully, while on his way to the 
j iil. Not a few have concealed their contempt for 
their husbands hesitating to do their duty or pay- 
ing the fine instead. The Indian boys and girls 
in the Trarjsvaal have also contributed their share 
to the glorious struggle, each in his or her own 
way. 

The passive resisters of the Transvaal are 
largely made up of traders and hawkers. They 
have had no physical culture and learnt no mili- 
tary drill. They have no acquaintance with 
giiiis and rifies, and they do not want to know 
it either. From personal knowledge of some of 
these valiant fighters, I can say that some of them 
used to live iri fine Bungalows, drive about in 
splendid ourn-onts,and otherwise live in great ease 
and comfort. These very men, on hearing the 
call of duty, were ready to go to jail and suffer 
all sorts of privations and humiliations. 
Those who .are familiar with this class of men, 
and know how much trouble they have undergone 
in jails, cannot help admiring their bravery and 
power of endurance which, in several cases, surpass 
those of the military men. 

General Smuts, the other day, paid a tribute to 
the manner in which the Indians stood together. 
The trend of the public press has for a long time 
been towards granting the Indian demands, and 
some of the papers have advi-ed the Government 
to accede to them. The Transvaal Leader ^ at one 
time most hostile towards the Indians, in a lead- 
ing article published on the 23rd December 1909, 
wrote as follows : — 

Are the Asiatico to bo kept out by means of a Ijaw 
which, in their view, needlessly humiliates them as a race, 
or under Governor’s regulations which, being applicable 
to immigrants from all regions, put no special stigma on 
their own nationality ? Are we to brand a particular race 
which represents an elder, and in some respects higher, 
civilization than our own, or shall we take powers which 
will block the entry of immigrants of all races, unless 
under the conditions, or wi&in the numbers which, as 
a State, we may deem it necessary to fix ? The admis- 
sion of Mr. Gandhi and his friends yesterday gives 
hope that the Government see their way at leng^ to 
adopt the latter course— that of dealing with individuals 
without dishonoring the race. Such a oonoession to a 
people who include some of the first gentlemen, scholars, 
and soldiers in the world, and whose better classes 
are represented to us by professional men of the typo 
of Messrs. Gandhi and Royeppen, is a concession which 
would be honorable both to themselves and the Transvaal 
Government. It would heal the deeply-wounded 
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feelings of India, and in bo doing remoire a lot of 
anxiety from the mind of the Imperial Government. 

The whijie population of the TrAfiRvanl has also 
changed its attitude towards the Indians. The 
bitterness of feeling that was so rampant against 
them at one time, is getting less and less ; 
nay, some of them have become very friendly 
towards them, and advocate their cause as 
if it was their own. One great good out of the 
struggle that is patent to any observer, is that 
the Indians in the Transvaal have learnt to f^steem 
the possession of the sense of self-respect far 
higher than men in similar situations in India 
have in dealing with foreigners. In this respect, 
their brethren in India might follow them with 
advantage. The Transvaal struggle is a good 
augury for the high destiny of this com. try once 
more. Not long ago, the Times of India said, 
and very properly too, that “ the Indian nation 
is being hammered out in South Africa. ” 

One virtue the passive resisters have to possess 
in abundance and exercise most assiduously, is 
truthfulness. If the struggle had lacked in this 
e.ssential qualification, the Transvaal Indian.^ 
would have succumbed long ere now. 

Another great virtue that the passive resisters 
have to practise zealously, is fearlessness. To be a 
true passive resister, it is necessary that he should 
be able to brave the consequences of his daring 
conduct, and to submit calmly to the penalties, 
which, as the world goes at present, might, in the 
name of law and order, inflict on him. 

Another qualification which those who set duty 
to their country above all considerations and fight 
hard to make their country substantially better, is 
that they should take a voW of poverty. Mr. 
Gandhi and his colleagues have chosen to 
lead lives of poverty, all for the sake of their 
country. Mr. Gandhi believes that those alone can 
render great service to the people who take to 
simple life, as in ages past, can rest, contented 
with simple and coarse fare and lead lives of 
simplicity. Yielding to the weakne.ss of the 
flesh in the matter of diet, drinks, etc., makes 
one effeminate, p;irticul»»ily so in the hot cliinute 
of India. 

In addition to the three attribtites, viz.y 
Truthfulness, Fesrlessnes, arid Poverty, as essen- 
tial requisites for the service of one’s Motherland, 
Mr. Gandhi advocates a fourth, that is, celibacy. 
He says that so far as the power of control over all 
human passions and desires goes, none can exercise 
It better than he who practises celibacy. India is 
a country of real live Hraboiaclmries. They aye 


to be found everywhere. Some take to it from 
their youth, and some after having been house- 
holders for a few years. A real Brabmaobari 
invariably possesses the other three attributes, 
and has hardly to be taught to cultivate them. 
By virtue of the position he has taken up, he is 
poor and fearless, and there is no reason why he 
should not prize truth at its real value. Such 
men alone can make ideal passive resisters. 

Passive resistance is undoubtedly the beet 
weapon to flght with for promoting all national 
aims and aspirations. Even the most unjust and 
arbitrary acts of a Government could be met by 
this weapon more effectively than any act of 
violence. The advantages of soul force against 
physical force have been well- pictured by Mr. 
G.andhi in the following words : — 

Passive resistance is an all-sided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow; it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used without drawing a drop of blood ; 
it produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and 
cannot he stolen. Competition between passive resisters 
does not exhaust them. The sword of passive resist- 
ance does not require a scabbard and one cannot be 
forcibly dispossessed of it. 

Mr. Gandhi acts up to the above principles and 
inculcates them to those who come in contact with 
him. Ilis son Harilal is trying to follow his 
father to the best of his ability and has been to 
jail several times as a passive resister. He is not 
supposed to have any legal right to enter the 
Transvaal, though his father has. His second son 
Manilal, who is now about 17, seems to be a chip 
of the same old block. He entered the Transvaal 
and took to hawking. He was arrested and sen- 
tenced more than once for hawking without a 
license. When not in jail, he leads as simple a 
life as his father, and the report goes that he is 
going to be a perfect Brahmachari. The example 
that Mr. Gandhi sets, is indeed contagious. In the 
issue of the Indian Opinion of the 29th January, 
1910, it was reported that Mr. Hoyeppen, B. A., 
of the Cambridge University, a Bairister'at-Law, 
and a Christian by birth, was arrested — while 
hawking without a license, that he has given up 
the intention of getting eruulled in any of the 
Courts of South Africa and practising there as a 
Barrister, and that he has made up his mind to 
lead a life of poverty and to servo his mother- 
country. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the 
sort of life that Mr. Gandhi usually leads in 
South Africa. His life is really very simple, and 
he manages to live on 15 rupees k month in 
tihe Trapsvga) wlier^ everything is expend ve. He 
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prefers country life to city life. He has a posi- 
tive disliko for city life on account of its 
environaHents and its vices. Tn such a cold 
climate as that of Johannesburg, he takes 
two purely vegetarian meals, and takes no 
other beverage than pure water or milk. He 
usually takes his first meal at about one 
or half-past one in the afternoon. It consists 
mostly of fruits and nuts. The second meal 
comes off at about seven in the evening, and as 
a rule it is of his own cooking. He has given up 
taking tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., as these articles are 
mostly prepared with the help of indentured 
labour. Ho generally performs his own 

domestic services, such as cleaning cooking uten- 
sils, sweeping the house, making up liis bed, etc. 
Ill these matters also he acts on the principle of 
equality for all and would not allow any one to 
render him such services as could be rendered for 
him by himself. His dietary is very simple as a 
rule, consisting only of bread, vegetables and 
fruits, and he never allows himself anything 
that is not absolutely required for health. In his 
younger days, he made various experimenfs 
on his person to dnd out the bare minimum 
required to keep his body and soul together, and 
ultimately he has hit upon this dietary. He 
believes that by meeting the bare neceasities of 
life, the soul is bettor purified. Writing to me 
lately from the Tolstoy Farm, where he is now 
living with a number of passive resistors’ 
families, he says : — 

I prepare the bread that is required on tne farm. 
The general opinion about it is that it is iWell made. 
Manilal and a few others have learnt how to prepare 
it. We put in no yeast and no baking powder. We 
grind our own wheat. We have just prepared some 
marmalade from the oranges grown on the farm. 1 
have also learnt how to prepare eeramel coffee. It can 
be given as a beverage even to babies. The passive 
resisters on the farm have given up the use of tea and 
ooffee, and taken to eeramel coffee prepared on the 
farm. It is made from wheat which is first baked in a 
certain way and then ground. We intend to soil our 
surplus production of the above three articles to the 
public later on. Just at present, we are working as 
labourers on the oonstruotion work that is going on, on 
the farm, and have not time to produce more of the 
articles above mentioned than we need for ourselves. 

In the bitterest cold, he bathes in cold water 
and sleeps in the open verandoh. When he goes 
out, he is obliged to dress in Europesn style, 
but at home his dre.s.s is mostly of Tiidian 
Stjle. When he was last in India, he used to dress 
mostly in pure Indian style, wearing clothes 
made by hand. While practising as a Barrister 
in Kathiawar, he used to appear in the local 


Courts in his Indian costume, with Indian-made 
sandals to his feet ; and according to the time 
immemorial custom in India, would leave his 
sandals outside the Court before presenting himself 
to the J udge. He has, in fact, gone through such 
a long course of training in the methods of living a 
life according to nature, that to do so has become 
quite a second nature with him now. That is how 
life in the Transvaal jails was by no means 
irksome to him. On the contrary, he considered 
it a blessing to be in jail, when his duty to his 
country demanded it of him. 

What a vast change there is in his present life, 
and that of twelve years ago, when I put up with 
him, as his guest in his house situated nut far 
from the Durban beach ! The late Mr. Escombe, 
for a lung time Attorney -General of Natal, was 
almost his next-door neighbour. Even then, so far 
as he himself was concerned, his life was simple 
enough ; but now it is much nearer the 
natural life than ever. Like the Yogi of Bhartri- 
hari as depicted in the following Shloka, he is 
quite as happy — perhaps happier — now as he was 
in those days. The Shloka in the Nitishataka is:— 

^ q% qrqsi: 

qqift qiiql^ a qqqRl q ^ gqiq. || 

Moaning. — “ A benevolently disposed person who is 
simply anxious only to do his duty on some oooasions 
sleeps on the bare ground, and on others, on finely-made 
bods and beddings ; on some oocasions he lives on mere 
fruits and roots, and on others, on nicely prepared dishes; 
on some occasions, he wraps himself up in a tattered quilt, 
and on others, he is finely dressed; living under such 
opposite conditions of life, such a man is equally happy, 
whether it is one or the other.” 

Mr. D^ke in his book writea that what 
Kipling has written about Foorandas, is equally 
applicablo in the case of Mr. Gandhi. He snys, 
This is a graphic picture of our friend.” The 
ascetic of Bhartrihari, the Foorandas of Kipling 
and the Gandhi of Mr. Doke seem to be formed 
of the same metal, and 1 am not sure that the 
hitter would allow the imaginary characters of 
Bhartrihari and Kipling to outdistance him in 
the race, if such was possible. 

When Mr. Gandhi was sentenced by the 
presiding Magistrate at Volkatrust to two 
months’ ngorous imprisonment, or as he himself 
put it in a note to Mr. Doke, **to partake 
of the hospitality of King Edward’a hotel,” 
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for failing to produce his certificate of Registra- 
tion and for refusing to give thumb and finger 
impressions for the sake of identification, as if such 
identification was at all necessary in his case — 
he wrote in the same chit saying of himself ** the 
happiest man in the Transvaal.” He has published 
^hat the nature of the happiness was that he 
has had in the Transvaal jails and what his ex- 
periences were on three different occasions, in the 
form of small brochures. I shall here give a few 
extracts from them to show what an unenviable 
life be had while there. Those who wish to be 
more enlightened as to the power of self-control 
and self-renunciation that Mr Gandhi is capable 
of bringing to bear on his life and work, would do 
well to go through the original, published by the 
international Press, Phoenix, Natal. 

Kach and every person who is sentenced by 
any competent Court to imprisonment in the 
Transvaal jail, independent of the nature of the 
offence committed by him, is obliged to wear 
prison clothes. The dresses worn and the blankets 
used by any one prisoner are given to any other. 
They are not always sufficiently clean. Those 
sentenced to hard labour are made to work for 
9 hours a day. They are sometimes employed in 
road repairing, sometimes in breaking metal, 
sometimes in doing earthwork, viz,, digging and 
carrying earth from one place to another, and 
occasionally in gardening and such other work. 

In the jail, the prisoners have to sweep their 
own cells, to clear out their own piss-pots, and to 
clean the water-closets. With reference to the 
latter, Mr. Gandhi writes thus : 

At one time one of the warders came to me, and 
asked me to provide him with two of his men to clean 
the water-closets, 1 thought that I could do nothing 
better than clean them myself, and so I offered him ray 
servioei. I have no particular dislike to that kind of 
work. On the contrary, I am of opinion that we ought 
to get ourselves aooustomed to it. 

At times, prisoners are transferred from one 
jail to another. On those occasions they are 
brought out in their prison garb, and made to 
carry their belongings themselves from the jail 
to the neighbouring railway station, and from the 
station to the other jail. In this way, Mr. Gandhi 
used to be transferred from one jail to another, 
and was made to travel in the third class. While 
«eing thus taken, he used to be handcuffed also, 
This created great commotion at the time. 

The worst of the jail life is want of sufficient 
and nutritious food. The jail diet principally 
consists of Indian corn and dry beans. Our people 
are not used to the dietary on which the Kaffirs 
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can thrive. The short-term prisoners — and 
the passive resisters are invariably shqrt-term 
prisoners — are not allowed any ghee, and both the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans refuse to take what 
is offered instead, viz., lard, because its use is 
forbidden by their religion. They all had to be 
satisfied with a semi-starvation dietary. In this 
matter Mr. Gandhi suffered great hardships during 
his third term of imprisonment of three months 
in the Pretoria jail. 

Mr. Gandhi begged of the medical man in 
charge to allow ghee instead of lard to all the 
Indian prisoners. The gentleman offered it to 
him alone. But be made up his mind not to avail 
himself of the offer, until the other prisoners were 
allowed the same. He says : — 

“ The very same day bread and rice were placed 
before me. 1 was really very hungry, but how 
could 1 take bread like that, as a passive 
resister ? And I refused to take either.” In the 
meanwhile, he continued nagging at the matter. 
In this way a month and a half passed away, 
when an order was received to the effect that in 
those jails where there was a large number of 
Indian passive resisters, ghee was to be served. 
He writes : ** After struggling in this matter for ‘ 
a month and a half I was relieved from the pangs 
of a self-imposed semi -starvation diet.’’ 

While reading the above account of the suffer- 
ings undergone by the passive resisters in the 
Transvaal jails, the readers will have drawn their 
own conclusions of their character, each in hie 
own different way. Borne will ask why Indians 
in the Transvaal allow themselves to be put to eo 
many sufferings, why they prefer to be arrested 
and sent to jails where they are obliged to perform 
the most dirty work — -such as they have been pro- 
hibited by their religion to do. Ocbers will ask 
why instead of remaining in such an inhospitable 
land, they do not return to their mother-country, 
and why they hanker for a big loaf, when tliat 
can probably be secured only after such terrible 
sufferings. It is better to remain satisfied with 
only a small loaf, which can always be secured-—* 
and that without much difficulty— by any willing 
worker in bis own land. A number of men put 
to me questions of the kind while I was engaged 
in collecting funds for the passive resisters. With 
regard to such questions, Mr. Gandhi has express- 
ed himself as follows. His views deserve a very 
careful perusal and consideration : 

The one view is why one should go to jail and there 
submit himself to all personal restraints, a place where 
be. would have to dress himself in the coarse .and ugly 
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prison garb of a felon and to live upon non-nutritious and 
aemi^Btaryation diet, where ho is Rometimes kicked about 
by jail officials, and made to do every kind of work 
whether he liked it or not, where he has to carry out 
the behests of a warder who is no better than his bouse- 
hold servant, where he is not allowed to receive the 
yisits of his friends and relatives and is prohibited from 
writing to them, where ho is denied almost the bare 
necessities of life and is sometimes obliged to sleep in 
the same cell that is occupied by actual thieves and 
robbers, The question is why one should undergo such 
trials and sufferings. Better is death than life under 
such conditions. Far better to pay up the fine than to 
be thus incarcerated. May (lod Hpare his creatures from 
such sufferings in jail. Such thoughts make one really 
a coward, and being in constant dread of a jail life, 
deter him from undertaking to perform services in the 
interests of his country which might otherwise prove 
very valuable. 

The other view is that it Vi ould be the height of 
one’s good fortune to be in jail in the interests and 
good name of one’s country and religion. There, there 
is very little of that misery which he has usually to 
undergo in daily life. There, he has to carry out the 
orders of one warder only, whereas in daily life he is 
obliged to catTy out the behests of a great many more. In 
the jail, he has no anxiety to earn his daily bre.ad and 
to prepare his meals. The Governmont sees to all 
that. It also looks after his health for which he has to 
pay nothing. He gets enough work to exercise his body. 
He is freed from all his vicious habits. His soul is thus 
free. He has plenty of time at his disposal to pray to 
God. His body is restrained, but not his soul. He 
learns to be more regular in his habits. Those who keep 
his body in restraint, look after it. Taking this view of 
jail life, be feels himself quite a free being. If any mis- 
fortune comes to him or any wicked warder happens to 
use any violence towards him, he learns to appreciate 
and exercise patience, and is pleased to h.ave an oppor- 
tunity of keeping control over himself. Those who think 
this way are sure to be convinced that c^eti jail life can 
be attended with blessings. It solely rests with indi- 
viduals and tlieir mental attitude to make it one of bles- 
sing or otherwise. I trust, however, that the readers of 
this my second experience of life in the Transvaal jail 
will be convinced that the real road to ultimate happi- 
ness lies in going to jail and undergoing sufferings and 
privations there in the interests of one’s country and 
religion. 

Placed in a similar position for refusing his poll tax, 
the American citizen, Thoreau, expressed similar thoughts 
in 1849. Seeing the walls of the cell in which he was 
confined, made of solid stone two or three feet thick, and 
the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said to him- 
self thus 

1 saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me 
and my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to 
climb or break through before tliey could get to be as 
free as I was. 1 did not feel for a moment confined, and 
the walls seemed a great v/asto of stone and mortar. 1 felt 
as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They 
plainly did not know how to treat me, but behaved like 
persons who are underbred. In every threat and in every 
compliment there was a blunder ; for they thought that my 
erhief desire was to stand the other side of the stone-wall. 
J could not but smile to see how industriously they looked 
the door on my meditations, which followed them out 


again without let or hindrance, and they were nearly all 
that was dangerous. As they could not reaoh me, they 
had resolved to punish my body ; just as boys if they can- 
not come to some person against whom they have a spite, 
will abuse his dug. I saw that the State was half-witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, 
and that it did not know its friends from its foes, and 1 
lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 

An ordinal y man would have been cowed 
down by the troubles and sufferings of the kind 
that Mr. Gnndhi went through in the Transvaal 
jails, but ill his case, they have made him 
the more determined in his aims and aspirations 
from the national point of view. He is always 
willing and ready to go through any amount of 
suffering for the sake of principles and in the 
interescs of his country. Those who have come 
in contact with him lately are convinced that no 
self-sacnfico would be too much for him where 
the honour of his country was concerned and 
that he was living simply for the cause he had 
made his own. 

He beliovas that the ancient civilisation of 
India is far superior to any other, and the main 
ground for that conclusion is that it is based on 
religion and high ethical principles. He says 
that in no other civilisation, religion and 

morality form such important factors as in that 
of the Indian civilisation, and therefore has a 
high reverence for it as well as for the 
country which gave birth to it. The fervour 
of his patriotism is of such a high order that 
he would not take a single step before measur- 
ing its full consequences, and would never 
jeopardise the vital interests of his country, 
however much he may be goaded to swerve from 
the high path he has chalked out for himself 
towards performing his duty to it. The readers 
of Mr. Doke’s b'wk in which several instances 
of personal assault are related, must have l)een 
surprised at the amount of self-control that he 
possesses even under the gravest provocation. 
Some of the assaults were certainly highly 
criminal, end if he had resorted to legel 
remedies or retaliation, no one could have taken 
exception to them. But he would iiob and could 
not entertain such a thought. It is the love ol 
his country that took him to jail on l^hree 
different occasions. He asks if this country 
were a partner in the British Empire, as 
everybody believes and makes others believe, 
how is it that that partner of the Empii® ^ 
no voice whatever in the management tbereo , 
and how can the Transvaal, which is 
partner therein, prohibit British Indians ip 
entering the country ? According to the Bn >8 
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Constitution and the Proclamation of 1858, the 
[ndians stand, as naturally also they do, on a 
footing of equality with the rest of the British 
subjects in the Empire. He says that he has no 
objection to continue to remain one of the sub- 
jects in the Empire conducted on those lines. 
In one of bis addresses delivered in London in 
the year 1909, he declared to the effect that he 
was content to remain the subject of an Empire 
in which he had only one per cent, share, but 
that if he had to remain there simply as a slave, 
the Empire had no moaning whatever for him. 
The Asiatic Immigration Kestriction laws of the 
Transvaal cut at this very principle of the 
Empire, and put an unnccessaiy stigma on the 
good name of India. Ho could not bear to see 
his country dishonoured and discredited any- 
where, because of tlie colour its people wore, or 
the creed they followed ; and therefore he 
thought it his bounden duty to protest against 
the differential laws of the Transvaal in the only 
way that was open to him. 

The basic principles of the Indian civilization 
are self-sacrifice, self-control and self-renun- 
ciation. It inculcates the good of humanity at 
large and teaches its votaries to give up egoism 
and to work for the communal good. Unlike 
other civilizations, it enjoins fasts and penances 
in order that the body may be inured to suffer- 
ings and privations. Modern civilization, how- 
ever, inculcates progress of man on different 
linos. To obtain the means, whereby ease, com- 
fort and plenty could be secured during one’s 
existence, no matter how much it may cost 
others, is the prii]cip:il aiiii of individuals as 
well as of nations. The main policy of each 
of the European nations is to seek its own 
aggrandisement at the expense of the other and 
to adopt the most effective means to check the 
other’s aggrandisement. That is the reason why 
the European nations have to maintain to-day 
RUfih huge armies and navies at enormous coats, 
the burden of which is becoming heavier and 
heavier from year to year, and against which the 
groanings of the people are now becoming more and 
more audible. The more they look upon each other 
with jealous eyes, the more their burden in- 
creases. In India, the teaching has been quite 
the reverse. There, men are taught to control 
all their passions and desires which are looked 
J|pon as the chief enemies men need fear, and to 
uvea simple, healthy and unencumbered life. 
Mr. Gandhi believes that the more we divorce 
^^Urselves from the practice of the high virtues 
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enjoined by cur scriptures, the greater will be 
our downward march, that the more we look to 
individual interests, the greater will be the lose 
of our community, and that the more we seek 
for material riches, the greater will be the poverty 
of the nation. The basis of Indian civilisation 
and Indian culture, being the good of 
humanity at large, even at the sacrifice of 
our own individual good, our spirits inwardly 
revolt at our occasional puny attempts to emulate 
other nations towards the achievement of riches 
and material comforts. The result in most cases 
is that we are placed in a sorry plight, and are 
neither here, there, nor anywhere. 

The principal end and aim of individuals under 
modern conditions is to acquire riches and spend 
them on objects that gratify their individual 
selves Even the definition of civilization in 
modern times has undergone complete metamor- 
phosis. Now-a-days that man is considered civi- 
lised ” who manages anyhow to live in a fine 
house, to dress well, to command sumptuous meals, 
to drink high-class wines and spirits, and who 
devotes his time towards procuring the means for 
living that sort of high life. Most of the houses 
of the so-called civilised men are elegantly furnish* 
ed, having the best cushioned chairs and satin, 
finest carpets, most costly pictures, etc. They 
have electric bells in every part of the house to 
call their servants, and have electric installations 
for lighting and ventilating them. Almost every 
article that conduces to ease and comfort is there. 
The bed looms are furnished with handsome bed- 
steads and line feather-beds and pillows, with 
washing and diessing tables and most elegant- 
looking wardrobes. The windows are covered 
with curtains and blinds for oriiamentation or for 
preventing light penetrating therein and disturbing 
the owner’s sleep. Objects of art, pleasing and 
captivating to the eye, are to be met with at 
every step. In winter, the houses are warmed 
with electricity or .steam pipes, and in summer 
they are cooled by cooling apparatus, so that one 
uniform temperature may he maintained therein 
the whole year round. From the time they get 
out of bed until they get in there again, they 
arrange to have something to eat every three or 
four hours, with tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, etc., 
ill the intervals. They spend their leisure 
hours in music arid concerts, in dancing and story- 
telling or in card-playing and sports. One charge 
laid against the Indians in South Africa is that 
they do not live in finely furnished houses, they 
do not sleep on soft feather beds, they do not 
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dress according to the European fashion, they do 
not arrange to eat every three or four hours, most 
of them do not allow a single drop of liquor to 
enter their premises, they use tea, coffee, tobacco, 
etc., very sparingly, and do not spend their leisure 
hours in theatres and music halls and card-playing. 
The very life that the Indians are taught by their 
wise ancestors to lead, and which is at the present 
day recommended to the Europeans by their 
thinkers as the most proper life for dieent people 
to lead, is held by the majority ot the white 
settlers in South Africa as a ground for persecut- 
ing them. Their very virtues arc tabooed, and 
made a ground for hunting thtui out of the 
country. 

Mr. Clandhi says that fa('*<Miea of the kind 
started in Europe are altogether unsuited to the 
Indian environment. Accoming to his view, the 
greatest good of the greatest number could be 
secured by the development of cottage industries, 
such as at one time flourished in every 
nook and corner of India. The more this 
idea is brought home to the minds of the 
people, and the more it is brought into actual 
practice, the healthier will be our future growth. 
The more the people work in their own homes, 
and with their own families, the better is it for 
their moral and spiritual advancement. In the 
small Colonies at Phoenix and the newly-started 
Tolstoy Farm, Mr. Gandhi and his associates are 
working on this principle. Phoenix has been in 
existence for the last six or seven years. The 
Tblstoy Farm came into existence oi^y last year. 
In the older Colony, the settleis have almost taken 
a vow of poverty. They live in very simple 
cottages, and pass a good deal of their time in the 
open air, doing gardening and agricultural work. 
They propose to devote some time to handicrafts 
also. Here they live upon the bare necessaries of 
life, put on just enough clothing that would pro- 
tect them from cold and the effects of the climate, 
and inculcate these principles by personal example 
in the people they come in contact with. They have 
started a small school where they give their spare 
time to teaching their pupils the beauties of simple 
life. Tihe hvdian Opinion oi Natalis a work of 
their joint labours. Their manhood is of a very 
high order. At the Tolstoy Farm, the principle 
irthe same. For the present, only the passive 
resistors and their families are residing there. 
Moetof them, including Mr. Gandhi, put in enough 
manual labour to earn their daily bread. The one 
great peculiarity of these institutions is that they 
foitar the development of character. Indians 


could not do better than follow these men in their 
footsteps. They are real Swadesbists in every 
way, that is, in thought and action, in dress and 
diet, in religion and morals. Mr. Gandhi says 
that India could be regenerated only through the 
medium of Swadeshi ideas. 

No Indian in modern times has succeeded so 
well in bringing the Hindus and Mahomedans 
together on a common platform as Mr. Gandhi. 
That, in my opinion, is one of the greatest services 
that he has rendered to his country. In South 
Africa, the two communities have been working in 
co-operation for several years past, and are 
thereby drawn closer to each other. In all 
important questions in which their interests as 
Indians are involved, they work almost with one 
mind. They have thus acquired a status in the 
country which, however much some of the white 
Colonists may like to ignore, is there and has 
to be counted as an important factor in South 
African politics. 

Mr. Gandhi has expressed his views on the 
Hindu-Mahomedan problem very often. His view 
is contained in a letter written by him to a 
leading Mahomedan gentleman in reply to his. 
It is as follows : — I never realise any distinction 
between a Hindu and a Mahomedan. To my 
mind both are the sens of Mother India. I know 
that the Hindus are in a numerical majority, and 
that they are believed to be more advanced in 
knowledge and eduoatiom. Accordingly, they 
should be glad to give way so much the more to 
their Mahomedan brethren. As a man of truth, 
I honestly believe that Hindus should yield up to 
the Mahomedans what the latter desire, and that 
they should rejoice in so doing. We can expect 
unity only if such mutual large-heartedness is 
displayed. When the Hindus and Mahomedans 
act towards each other as brothers sprung of the 
same mother, then alone can there be unity, then 
only can we hope for the dawn of India.” 

Of late, the question of Indian Indentured 
labour has attracted a great deal of attention in 
this country as well asoutsideit. This is due to Mr. 
Gandhi. He has had unique opportunities 
for studying the question. He is of opinion thst 
the root-cause of most of the sufferings that the 
Indians have bad to undergo in South Africa, is 
the Indenture Law passed by the Government of 
India. The Colonies that have been allowed to 
exploit Indian labour since the law came inw 
force, have been trying to treat the free Iiidwns 
also that have gone to settle down there 
as if they belong^ to the same class 
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society as the indentured labourers. The general 
appellation given to all Indians in these 
colonies is coolies ”, no nnatter what rank of 
society they come from, it is enough that they 
come from the same country, and perhaps belong to 
the same stock. The great majority of the European 
Colonists treat the Indian population living side 
by side with them with contumely and feelings of 
disgust. Wherever they are, they are treated as 
men belonging to inferior races. On my return 
from Europe in 1898, 1 took the old route to 
India, and passed through the Oape Colony, the 
Orange River Colony (then Orange Free State), 
the Transvaal and Natal before embarking again 
at Durban for Colombo. 1 was not in Cape Town 
for more than two hours, before they made me 
feel that I was in a place where the colour of the 
skin counted for everything and man nothing. 1 
was at once convinced that the journey could not 
be a pleasant one to him who did not wear white 
skin. The men in charge of the Hotels to which 
I went to secure a room for a few days’ stay, 
invariably told me there was no ro(tm there. 
At first, I believed their statement to be true, 
but when I had gone over a dozen of them, it 
dawned on me that they were not willing to 
take a coloured man into their premises. My 
experiences in Kimboily and other places were 
almost the same. Had not the Govern m^int of 
India passed the Indenture Law and had the Natal 
European Colonists never been allowed to grow 
fat on cheap Indian labour, to-day there would 
have been no Indian problem at all in South 
Africa. The few Indians that would have 
gone there for pleasure or business, w'ould 
have found its doors as wide open to them as 
they are at present in every country of Europe. 
The thinking part of the people of Europe look 
upon Indian civilization with feelings of respect, 
and India as the mother of all civilizations. 
They treat Indians as their equals. Nowhere 
is any difficulty experienced by them while 
travelling or residing there. Some of che French 
and German savants spend their lives in the 
study of the ancient literature and philosophy 
of India and consider it a high honour to learn 
at the feet of the great masters India has 
produced. If Europe ever required Indian 
Indentured labour, and if the Govern merit of India 
allowed it to exploit that labour, it would not be 
long before those Indians who were settled down 
in the various parts thereof began to be looked 
upon as ** coolies ”, 

By virtue of the Act, the wily and often beggarly 
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Indian recruiters of tbe White Colonists of Nat^l 
are able to induce the poor and ignorant but borne- 
loving labouring classes of the J ndian villages in 
certain districts, to agree to temporary slavery in 
a far-off land. The labourers are given all sorts of 
false hopes and promises, and are made to believe 
that they have simply lo go there in order to 
obtain nuggets of gold, which they can do by 
simply digging the land which is represented to 
them as full of riches of all sorts. As soon as they 
yield to these and similar temptations they are 
made to affix their signatures to a document 
binding them for five years to serve unknown 
masters in distant lands, of which they have no 
conception whatever, for a mere pittance. Legally 
they are supposed to have voluntarily entered 
into the contract, and to be able to understand 
its terms fully, though the document is so worded, 
as all legal documents are, that even lawyers 
would, not find it easy to interpret it always 
properly. When they reach Natal, the Protector 
of Immigrants assigns them to different roasters. 
Some of them are sent to work on tea, coffee and 
sugar estates, some in coal mines, some for the 
municipalities, and some are sent to work for the 
Government on railways and other services. The 
masters are not all alike. Some of them have 
obtained wide notoriety for selfishness and greed, 
and punish the men severely for the most trivial 
faults. The labourers are bound to serve any of 
tbe employers to whom they are assigned, The men 
being ignorant of the country, its language, etc., 
and otherwise very simple, have to undergo in- 
numerable hardships during the period of inden- 
ture. On some of the plantations, they are look- 
ed upon as mere beasts of burden and are treated 
worse than cattle. 

If the master to whom a particular labourer is 
assigned is inhuman and treats him unfairly or 
cruelly, the latter must, in the first place, obtain 
the permission of a neighbouring Magistrate to 
proceed against the former. This is not always 
easy. His troubles end difficulties are many. 

The Magistrates mostly decide their complaints 
to be false or frivolous. The accused is hardly 
ever punished for ill-treatment and cruelty. The 
complainant from the very nature of the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, is unable to offer 
sufficient corroborative evidence to prove his state- 
ment. His fellow -workers, who are witnesses of 
tbe tragedy, are unwilling to appear and give 
evidence agninst their master, however wrong he 
may have been, for fear of a worse fate to them- 
selves. The man’s life becomes only more misep* 
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able for having ventured to seek justice in that 
mitnoer. 

The aforesaid conditions of life are such as 
would demorHlise anybody. Situated ns he is, 
an indentured Indian would be more than human 
if he does not go down morally and religiously 
from day to day. 

The above are some of the grounds on which 
Mr. Gandhi advocated the total abolition of the 
Indenture Law in force in India. The conditions 
of service are not far removed from those of 
slavery as it was known before the slave trade 
was abolished. In some' respects, the condi- 
tion of the slaves of old was decidedly better 
than that of the Indentured Indian labourer 
of to day. In 1908, at a mass meeting of the 
NaUl Indians, a resolution was passed urging the 
Government of India to stop indentured labour to 
Natal, Mr. Poluk, whose name will always 
remain associated with that of Mr. Gandhi in 
this matter, at the various meetings that were 
held in India in 1909-10 to discuss the South 
African problem, brought home to the minds of 
the people and the Government, the troubles and 
hardships from which the indentured labourers 
suffered. Thus came about the acceptance of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s resolution in 1910 in 
favour of the stoppage of the indentured labour to 
Natal and the promise of stopping it altogether by 
the Government of India from July 1st of the 
present year. 

Any account of Mr. Gandhi would be quite 
incomplete that does not mention hi» views on 
religion. His personal life is nothing if it is not ba^d 
on the very highest principles of religion 
and morality. Mr. Doke has given a very vivid 
description of his religious beliefs and practices in 
his book, and 1 would earnestly request its 
readers to go through that particular chapter 
with more than their usual attention. Mr. 
Gandhi acts on the grand principle that 
all of us, whether we are called Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Buddhists or Christians, or 
whether we hail from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bengal, Bombay or Madras, nay, from 
any other part of this planet, are sons of one and 
the same Maker. He has the same love and 
sympathy for them all, as he has for his own 
kith and kin, Mr. Doke has mentioned various 
incidents in his life in which his practice has 
;be9n found to be always in consonance with his 
• preaching. The one virtue which distinguishes 
Mr. Gandhi from all others is that he never puts 

forward an idea or extols an action, which be himself 


would not bo prepared to act upon when circum- 
stances required him to do so. In fact, he practises 
himself first what he desires to preach to 
others. 

Speaking to 9 mixed gathering of Hindus and 
Mahomedans at the mosque in Johannesburg, 
he expressed the following idea about what he 
meant by religion : — 

By religion I do not mean formal religion 
or customary religion, but that religion that under- 
lies ail religions, which brings us face to face with 
our Maker.” 

From the special study that he has made of the 
v.arious religious faiths, he is convinced that the 
elementary principles of all religions are one and 
the same. He says that the way t * serve the 
Maker and to attain eternal salvation, is one 
and the same for all, whether they profess Hindu- 
ism, Mahomedanism, Christianity, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, or any 
other faith. The great object of religion ought to 
be, and as a matter of fact is, to produce harmony 
between man and man, 

Mr. Gandhi’s great principle of life has been, 
“ to conquer hatred by love.” It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he is probably the only one among 
living men who is able to practise this doctrine to 
t.he very letter. He has almost regulated his daily 
life on this principle. Mr. Duke has given a 
number ot instances in his book where he shows 
how, through all sorts of difficulties and adversi- 
ties, he has always stuck to it. The successes, and 
one may say failures also, that Mr, Gandhi has 
had during his eventful career, are due to his 
following it in every path of life. Having no 
feelings of hatred or spite towards anyone, 
men who are politically opposed to his views 
show deference to him in private, and are often 
attracted towards him by his personality. Even 
General Smuts, who is so bitter against all 
Asiatics, is reported to have a great regard for his 
personality and has, in one or two instances, given 
practical proofs of it. The coterie of men who are 
working with him from day to day in Johannes- 
burg, belong to different nationalities and different 
religious faiths. But forthehelphe was able to 
secure from Europeans like Messrs. Doke, Hosken 
Ritch, Polak, Kallenhach, etc., and Asiatics like 
Messrs. Quinn, Gachalia, Dawood Mahomed, 
RustomjijThnmbi Naidu, etc., hailing from different 
parts of Europe and Asia, he would not have been 
able to achieve half of what he has done. It is his daily 
practice of the above doctrine that brings him the 
co-operation of those who feel for the down- 
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tro(l<)en and the oppressed. He has declared his 
views very often on this question. The following 
extract from the iDess.ige that he sent to the 
Indian National Congress at Lahore held in 1909, 
clearly shows his idea on the subject:— 

“Tho sons of Hindustan, who are in the 
Transvaal, are showing that they are capable of 
fighting ^r an ideal pure and simple. The 
methods adopted in order to secure relief are also 
equally pure and equally simple. Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed. They believe 
chat self-suffering is the only true and effective 
means to procure lasting reforms. They endea- 
vour to meet and conquer hatred by love. They 
oppose the brute or physical force by soul force. 
They hold that loyalty to an earthly sovereign or 
an earthly constitution is subordinate to loyalty 
to God and his constitution, fn interpreting 
God’s constitution through their conscience, they 
admit that they may possibly be wrong. Hence, 
in resisting or disregarding these rnan-m.nde laws, 
which they consider to be inconsistent with the 
eternal laws of God, they accept with resignation 
the penalties provided by the former, and trust 
to the working of time and to the best in human 
nature to make good their position. If they are 
wrong they alone suffer and the established order 
of things continues.” 

The more Mr. Gandhi becomes known to 
Europeans, the more is he appreciated by them. 
The fact than Lord Ampthill, a prominent noble- 
man of England, one of the late Governors of 
Madras and for some time Viceroy of India, has 
written a very sympathetic preface to Mr. Gandhi’s 
life by Mr. Doke, speaks volumes. Those who come 
in persona] contact with him are at once convinced of 
the purity of his mind and his high mission. The 
various lectures that he delivered in London 
during his last trip, were attended by a great 
many Englishmen and Anglo-Indians in the 
leading ranks, and were highly spoken of by them. 
Some of the Transvaal politicians and public men 
who were at one time very bitter against him, are 
now among his best friends. All that is due to 
his humanitarian views and actions ; he believes 
that the longstanding racisl prejudices and 
jealousies between the Europeans and Asiatic^ are 
very detrimental to both. He seems to consider 
that one of his missions is to promote harmony 
and sympathy between them, and he is always 
working upon that basis. 

While Mr. Gandhi was being marched to the 
Johannesburg jail during his second incarceration 
from the Court House, where he had been 


summj^ned to give evidence in a case, ho was found 
very much engrossed in his thoughts. Mr. Doke 
in trying to guess what they possibly could be, 
first asks whether they were about the horrible 
place he wag being sent to, but on second 
thought he says : — 

*^No, not that ; it is another Jerusalem which 
he faces steadfastly, it is such a city as all 
inspired men see, and to build whose walls they 
still ^ endure the cross, despising shame.’ A holy 
city, alre.'idy come down from God out of Heaven, 
forming unrecognised, ur.seen by worldly souls, 
amid the squalour of to-day, wherever God’s 
children are. A new Jerusalem whose beautiful 
gates are ever open to all nations ; where no 
colour bar is permitted to challenge the Indian 
and no racial prejudice to daunt the Chinese, 
into whose walls even an Asiatic may build those 
precious stones which one day will startle us 
with their glory.” 

That be is not thinking of building such a 
Jerusalem on paper only is quite evident from 
the manner in which he has applied himself to the 
task. He is busy at it the whole day barring the 
hours of sleep and fo<jd. Even the former he 
considers so much waste of time, and spends aa 
little after it as would be absolutely necessary to 
maintain his body in a fairly healthy condition. 
How he means to do it may be gauged from the 
following extracts from a letter to his friend, as 
quoted in “M.K. Gandhi” published by Mr. 
Natesan. It is styled the confession of his faith, 
and runs as follows : — 

(1) There is no impassable barrier between 
Eist and West. 

(2) There is no such thing as Western or 
European civilization, but there is a modern 
civilization which is purely material. 

(3) The people of Europe, before they were 
touched by modern civilization had much in com- 
mon with the people of the East; anyhow tho people 
of India, and even to-day Europeans who are not 
touched by . modern civilization are far better 
able to mix with the Indians than the offspring 
of that civilization 

(4) It is not the British people who are 
ruling India, hut it is modern civilization, thi'ough 
its railways, telegraphs, telephones and almost 
every invention, which has been claimed to be a 
triumph of civilization. 

(5) Bombay, Oalcutta, and other chief 
cities of India are the real plague spots. 

(6) If British rule was replaced to-morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India 
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would be no better except that she would be able 
then to retain sOine of the money that is drained 
away to England ; but then India would only 
become a second or fifth edition of Europe or 
America. 

(7) East and West can only and really meet 
when the West has thrown overboard modern 
civil zition ; but that meeting would be an 
armed truce, even as it is between, say, Germany 
and England, both of which nations are living in 
the Hall of Death in order to avoid being 
devoiirtd the one by the other. 

(8) It is simply impertinence for any man or 
any i*ody of men to begin or contemplate reform 
of the whole world. To attempt to do so by 
meaiiH of highly artificial and speedy locomotion, 
is to attempt the impossible. 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be 
generally laid down, does not in any way what- 
soever conduca to moral growth. 

(10) India should wear no machine-made 
. clothing whether it comes out of European mills 

or Indian mills. 

(11) England can help Inlia to do this, and 
then she will have justified her hold on India. 
There seem to be many in England to-day who 
think likewise. 

(12) There was true wisdom in the sages of 
old having so regulated society as to limit the 
material condition of the people ; the rude plough 
of perhaps five thousand years ago is the plough 
of the husbandman to-day. There lies salvation. 
People live long, under such conditioriS, in com- 
parative peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after having taken up modern activity, 
and 1 feel that every enlightened man, certainly 
every Englishman, if he chooses, may learn this 
truth and act according to it. 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that 
has brought me to the above almost definite con- 
clusions. As a passive resistor, I am unconcern- 
ed whether such a gigantic reformation, shall I 
call it, can be brought about among people who 
derive their satisfaction from the present mad rush. 
If I realize the truth of it, I should rejoice in 
following it, and, therefore, I could not wait until 
the whole body of people had commenced. All of 
us who think likewise have to take the necessary 
«tep, and the rest, if we are in the right, must 
follow. The theory is there ; our practice will 
have to approach it as much as possible. Living 
in the midst of the rush, we may not be able to 
(riiake ourselves free from all taint. Every time 
I get into a railway oar or use a motor-bus, I 


know that I am doing violence to my sense of 
what is right. I do not fear the logical result of 
that basis. Tbo visiting of England is bad, and 
any communication between South Africa and 
India by means of ocean’s greyhounds is also bad, 
and so on. You and I can outgrow these thingH 
in our present bodies but the chief thing is to 
put our theory right. You will be seeing there 
all sorts and conditions of men. 1, therefore, ft*!;! 
that I should no longer withhold from you what 
I call the progressive step 1 have taken men- 
tally. If you agree with me, then it will be your 
duty to tell the revolutionaries and everybody 
else that the freedom they want, or they think 
they want, is not to be obtained by killing people 
or doing violence, but by setting themselves 
right, and by becoming and remaining truly 
Indian. Then the British rulers will be servants 
and not masters. They will be trustees and not 
tyrants, and they will live in perfect peace with 
the whole of tho inhabitants of India. The future, 
therefore, lies not with the British race, but with 
the Indians themselves, and if they have 
sufficient self-abnegation, and abstemiousness, they 
can make themselves free this very moment, 'and 
when we have arrived in India at the simplicity 
which is still ours largely and which was ours 
entirely until a few years ago, it will still be 
possible for the best Indians and the best Europea ns 
to see one another throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and act as the leaven. 

I have known Mr. Gandhi for over twenty-two 
years very intimately. During all that time I 
have found that the one great difference between 
him and others is, that once he is convinced 
that a particular line of conduct, as tested by the 
highest canons of morality and the strictest 
doctrines of religion, is correct, il will not be 
long before he adopts it for himself as his daily 
practice, if he has not already been observing it. 
He says that if you wish the good of those you 
come in contact with, the only way to achieve 
the end is to be good yourself. Self-improvement 
and self-culture are his ideals. He always acts 
upon the proverb '^Example is better than precept” 
and that is how all his theories and practice are 
blended so harmoniously one with another in his 
daily life. No earthly temptations are too strong 
for him, and none of them can make him swerve 
from the noble path that he has chalked out for 
himself. It is no exaggeration to say that in this 
age of materialism it is not poeaible to come across 
another man who lives the Ideal life he preaches. 
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THE OLIVE BRANCH OF ARBITRATION. 

HETHER this Twentieth Century of ours, 
which bids to be pregnant with many a 
mighty miracle, will witness before its close 
the realisation of that noble dream of the 
late poet Laureate, is, indeed, an event about which 
none can forecast. It is no doubt in the womb 
of Time. Whenever it happens — whenever the 
war-drum ceases to throb and the battle- (lags come 
to be furled, heralding the march of the Parliament 
of man and the federation of the world — it will 
be the greatest day of rejoicing, unprecedented in 
the whole history of Humanity. It will be the 
glad harbinger of a better day which shall usher 
the true messianic event of Peace on Earth and Good- 
will towards men of which the Star of Bethlehem 
gave the first faint sign two thousand years ago. 
Mankind will have then entered on its new epoch 
of Evolution the far-reaching effects of which 
none can foretell. But it is, indeed, most gratify- 
ing to record the fact that we owe it to the 
genius of the great Anglo-Saxon race in the 
Western hemisphere, so full of undreamt-of 
potentialities, the first genuine step taken in the 
practical solution of the problem which has per- 
plexed and vexed the minds of many a mighty 
nationality on the globe for years past. As the 
head of the United States, President Taft has 
earnestly set his hands to the formidable task. 
He has held before the English public the olive 
branch of Arbitration. A draft agreement has 
been prepared, and is about to be immediately 
submitted to the people of Great Britain, the 
original kith and kin, for their approval and adop- 
tion. The one central point of that agreement is 
how to avoid war, when conflicts arise, be they 
political or economical, and submit the points 
in dispute to pacific and friendly arbitrament. 
Thus, it has in a way smoothed the way for 
the Hague Conference which for some years 
past has aimed at the higher and more 
difficult task of solving international dis- 
putes by its own machinery. Great Britain, in 
anticipation of the formal agreement, has already 
cordially responded to the appeal of its own flesh 
and blood in the new hemisphere. The meeting 
held the other day in the historic Chamber of 
Guildhall, was in every way most satisfactory, nay, 
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gratifying. Perfect unanimity prevailed, while the 
leaders of the two great parties, sinking all their 
other political differences, joined hands to speed 
on this great work and lay the first solid founda- 
tion of what may hereafter lead to universal 
peace by means of arbitration. On the motion 
of England’s Prime Minister, seconded by the 
brilliant leader of the Opposition, it was 
resolved that the meeting cordially welcomed 
the proposal of the President of the United 
States of America in favour of a general treaty of 
arbitration between that country and the British 
Empire and pledged its support to the principle 
of such a treaty as serving the highest interests 
of the two nations and as tending to promote the 
peace of the world. In moving this historic 
resolution, Mr. Asquith said : “ The situation, 

the unique situation which (obliterating for the 
moment all distinction of party and of creed) to 
recognise and welcome, has come into existence 
with no ostensible or over pre-arrangement. It 
has not been organised or engineered by the 
apparatus cf diplomacy. The initiative has been 
taken, as we gladly and gratefully acknowledge, 
by the Chief Magistrate of the United States of 
America. But the seod which he cast fell on 
the ground which was prepared to receive it, 
and that which a few years — may I not say a few 
months ago — might have been regarded as the 
dream of idealists has not only passed into the 
domain of practical statesmanship, but has become 
the settled purpose of two great democracies. 1 do 
not think that I am using the language of exaggera- 
tion when I say we are here to-day to record the 
most signal victory in our time in the international 
sphere of the power and reason and the sense of 
brotherhood. What is now proposed, and that 
is the profound significance of this new departure, 
is that as between the United States and the 
United T\ingdom, no matter what may be the 
gravity of the issue, whatever may be the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, whatever the poig- 
nancy of the feeling which it arouses, there is for 
the future to be a definite abandonment of war 
as a possible solution, the substitution of argument 
for force, and supersession by judicial methods 
of the old ordeal of battle.” These are words 
breathing the very essence of peace. They are in 
no sense the words of a dreamer or idealist but 
those of a matter-of-fact, sound practical man, and 
a statesman to boot. Cynics may express and no 
doubt have expressed, their scepticism about it. 
They seem to ominously shake their heads and 
point to the history of humanity in the past and 
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those eternal verities by which it is environed. We 
do not make light of that scepticism. It is justi- 
fiable. But Humanity is marching on and its 
goal is certainly for peace and not war. The 
pitch of civilisation itself to which it has reached 
after the hard and bloody conflicts and struggles of 
thousands of years, has brought on a now evolu- 
tion of thought in men’s minds. And it is 
this evolution, so long brewing, which has now 
been given the first practical turn, demanded by 
the voice of Humanity itself. So that the follow- 
ing further weighty reflections to which Mr. 
Asquith gave expression at the Guildhall meeting 
deserve to be carefully rememhered ; “Other things, 
we may hope and believe, will follow. It is not 
for us to dictate or preach to other nations, nor 
can we, while things remain as they are, forego 
the precautions which are needed over the wise 
and vigilant stewardship of world- wide trust. 
But it is the privilege of great nations, as with 
great men, not only to follow precedents, but to 
make them. If the United Kingdom and the 
United States solemnly .and formally agree that 
as between themselves war and the possibility of 
war is once and for all renounced, a step will bo 
taken immeasurable in extent, incomparable in 
significance in the outward progress of humanity.” 
These are no empty words. Indeed, they are the 
most weighty which have fallen from a practical 
British statesman of the first rank. They are 
profoundly significant and pregnant with the 
greatest possibilities of good for the future of pro- 
gressive Humanity. The world has leasons for 
rejoicing at the first great step that has been taken 
in the realization of a pacific federation and uni- 
versal brotherhood. All honour to the two great 
nations who are really one not only in flesh and 
blood but in thought and action. 

MEXICO AND MOROCCO. 

In the world’s politics, the next outstanding 
occurrences of the past four weeks are those 
of Mexico and Morocco. The former has been 
still a backward State. Indeed, its modern history 
really commences with the presidency of that 
great statesman who for well-nigh foity years 
has .so ably steered the vessel of state and brought 
it from a condition of semi-wildness to civilisation 
and remarkable national prosperity. President 
Diaz is the man who has made Mexico what wo 
find it to-day. But it is a curious irony of fate 
that the very person who brought under control 
the wild and marauding tribes, induced order 
out of chaos, made life and property secure, 


and in a hundred ways made Mexico self-respect- 
ing and self-sufficing, with immense progress in 
wealth, should to-day be confronted, nay over- 
taken, by another set of wild rebels, admirably 
trained in guerilla warfare, so as to make it 
inevitable for the better welfare of the country, 
to sacrifice himself at the altar of this new Moloch. 
The aged l^resident has renounced his president- 
ship which he held for over f(»rty years with such 
consummate tact and remarkable statesmanship. 
The insurrection of the Northern States has 
become too formidable, while the guerilla warfare 
is one against which the peaceful and prosperous 
southerners now find it powerless to conten.l. 
Let us hope that the sacrifice President Diaz ha.s 
made for the good of the counrry will bring the 
insurrection at an end and that wild tribes 
of the north will soon settle down to peaceful 
pursuits. It should bo remembered that Mexico 
owes all its present prosperity to the handful of 
white settlers. They have trained four-fifths of 
the population, which consists of Indinns and 
Negroes in the working of democratic institutions. 
The Republic of Mexico is a striking instance in 
the art of Self-Government by indigenous i-aces. 

As to Morocco, it is to be feared that as we 
write, the French General who has marched to Fez, 
and is now on its outskirts, has a very tough tank 
to overcome before he can release from the grip of 
the tribe the few Europeans beseiged there. There 
is no regular beseigment but the warring tribes 
have so circumvallated the capital as to make the 
admission of daily food and other supplies almost 
impossible. France, in her present condition of 
intern.ational politics, be it said to her great credit, 
has all through acted moat cautiously so as not 
to wound the sentiments and feelings or the 
susceptibilities of other nationalities interested 
in Morocco, specially the German and the Spanish. 
But in her evident and good intentioned anxiety 
to be over cautions, she has moved forward her 
troops HO slowly that she now finds that 
it was a mistake, and that a little more 
energy and quickening of pace might have 
avoided the situation at present created before 
Fez. As we write, the telegrams from the 
.seat of war are exceedingly ominous. Further 
reinforcenmets are being hurried forward to the 
Mulya river. The column of General Boiaset is 
within two days march of Fez. He has sent the 
alarming report that the old town is practically 
in the hands of the insurgents. The General 
himself has been threatened by a tribe known ai} 
Shemrda. It is to be devoutly hoped that this 
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danger will be avoided and he will soon effect a 
junction with the other General and bring about 
a pacific end. The eyes of all European powers, 
are now centred on the operations. The world’s 
hympathy are wir.h France in her present 
renewed conllict with the Moroccans. Indeed, 
Macedonia and Morocco seem to bo the two 
cockpits — one of Eastern Europe and the other of 
Northern Africa. 

BUITISU POLITICS. 

The Veto Bill has passed the Uouseof Commons 
as was confidently expected by the half-hearted 
and broken down Oppostion itself. The Lords 
h^ve it now before them. They have passed the 
fust reading which is only a formal procedure. 
'I'be debate will ensue on the second reading, 
arj<l it remains to be seen how all the rash and 
wild warriors, specially those belonging to that 
sturdy contingent known ' as the “ backwoods 
men,” behave. Will they surpass the Jlashi 
B'izouks in their now fangled zeal to overturn 
themselves and the House of Commons? Or will 
they accept the inevitable “ lying down.” A few. 
days more and the fate of the Veto Bill will be 
known. Meanwhile, Lord Lansdowne has brought 
to a healing his hotchpotch Bill for a reform of his 
House. Needless to say friends and foes alike have 
already been singing its veciuiein and none will be 
sorry if this bantling proves the greatest 
abortion, though its parents, specially the 
(lodfather, no other than that “aristocratic 
pt'acock ” who strutted the Indian Viceregal stage 
lor seven years, may shod a tear while consigning 
it to its grave. It may, however, be taken for 
granted that the Veto Bill will, after a show of 
till) fullest resistance, pass the gilded Chamber. 
Tlio Veto, the Veto, that is the cry of the 
popular J louse. Once that Veto becomes the 
law of the land, the way will be clear for all and 
sundry of the tribe of constitution-mongers to try 
their unapprenticed or apprenticed hand at 
ending or mending the Lords. That need not 
concern us for the present. 

But more than the Yato Bill, the interest in 
which has greatly flagged, the National Insurance 
Bill introduced by Mr. Lloyd George, has 
absorbed the largest attention of the Jiritisb. 
And well it may, seeing what a far-reaching 
measure it is and what consequences for the 
hotter welfare of the vast mass of the workers 
the United Kingdom are likely to flow 
fiom this practical legislation which modern 
socialism has brought in its train. The older, 


more orthodox and cautious consider it as a huge 
“ ransom ” which the Government has provided 
for the ardent socialists. These enquire whether 
the ransom will last long I Whether the burden 
of it will be bearable in times to come, specially 
with another Boer War on hand. But these 
Caasandra-like queries we must leave severely 
alone. Every new piece of legislation having for 
its object radical social amelioration, is bound to 
pass through the customary stages of denuncia- 
tion, sceptism and cautious but scathing criticism. 
But it is gratifying to note that the Cassandras 
are few and far between. The introduction of 
the Bill by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has earned the blessings of both sides of the 
House. Tliis is a very happy augury of the 
good luck which awaits its final passing. Mr. 
Lloyd George rightly observed that the Bill 
transcended the ordinary differences of party 
opinion. Speaking on the subject, the Mancluister 
(inardian observes : — “ One cannot sufficiently 
admire the couv'age which has boldly tackled both 
problems (of unemployment and this insurance 
against sickness) in a single l^ill and that in a 
session so crovvdod with other interests as the pre- 
sent.” The Insurance Bill deals, first, with 
sickness and invalidity, and, secondly, with un- 
employment. The first is comprehensive and full 
of the minutest details, the second is somewhat 
tentative and partial in its operation. It goes 
without saying that the broad principles of the Bill 
follow the legislation of Bismarck in Germany 
some thirty years ago. The wonder is why have 
the Jiritish taken quite a generation to introduce 
so beneficent a piece of enactment in their own 
country. The answer is easy. Because the 
British were not educated to the pitch, the Iron 
Chancellor had educated himself without the aid 
of politicians and social reformers. England 
at the time h.id a horror of socialism. But the 
whiilgig of Time introduced first the suffrage 
which led to the admission of representatives of 
the working classes into the House of Commons. 
The Labourites made their way strenuously but 
slowly into the hall of St. Stephen, Then follow- 
ed the socialists. Between them they ediicated 
the British, and the result of that education is 
the great Bill which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer introduced the other day. Thus between 
pride and prejudice, a beneficent measure had to 
wait for thirty years to be first considered by so 
shrewd and practical a nation as the British who 
in all other respects are far ahead of the Germans I 
We may now quote the Manolmter Quardian on 
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the insurance provisions ; ** They are in effect the 
greatest measure of public health that has been 
proposed in our time. The sickness benefit will 
cover doctoring and free medicine from the 
chemist. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the gain to the health of the community that is 
likely to follow. Nor do the benefits of the Bill 
end here. There is to be a maternity allowance 
of 30 shillings, which will be forfeited if the 
mother returns to work within a month after the 
birth of a child. In addition the Government 
will contribute out of the insurance funds a million 
and a half to the construction of consumption 
sanatoria, and so will begin an organised State 
attack on the disease. No measure of our time has 
carried with it such rich promise of improvement 
in the health of the community, of gain in its spirit 
and temper and in the efficiency of the work.” 
So it is and the British are to be congratulated on 
a Chanceller of the Exchequer who having taken 
courage in both hands, courage burn of the con- 
viction of the evils of unemployment, invalidity 
and so on among the masses who are the bone and 
marrow of national prosperity, has been able to 
launch this most beneficent and far-reaching 
legislation ever produced in the British Parliament. 
It is a Bill which would have made the heart of 
Gladstone leap with joy. It is a Bill which 
would have rejoiced both the great good Queen 
Victoria and her illustrious son, King Edward 
VII of happy memory. And we are sure that 
King George V and Queen Mary, whose deep 
and abiding sympathy with every tl^ng apper- 
taining to the well-being of the working classes 
of England is sO well-known and so frequently 
testified by personal acts of royal courtesy and 
benevolence, will also be rejoiced at this great 
measure. 

CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 

Affairs on the Continent were quiescent. 
The. rioting in the Champagne districts of France 
has been quelled, though, sad to say, not without 
inflicting immense pecuniary loss to the capitalists 
of the vintages and the vine-growers themselves. 
A drastic law is under preparation to meet 
courageously and expeditiously occurrences of 
this ruinously colossal and bloody character in 
future. When democracy thus runs amuck and 
mad, Democracy itself has to protect society 
against the inexcessible excesses of some of 
its fanatic and lawless members. The only 
other shadow which is crossing the path of France 
is that of Morocco to the affairs of v/hich reference 
lias already been made. In Spain, Seignor Canalejas 


is pursuing steadfastly his course for a sound 
economic government and for a stable society free 
from the rabies of theOarlists and other pretenders. 
Portugal is still in the same chaotic state as before; 
and very few have yet discovered the difference 
between the present republican government and 
the monarchical one which it overthrew. The 
conflict between Church and State is acute ; but 
so far it is satisfactory to note that the Vatican 
has been defeated. Germany is going on her even 
tenour and fast building her Dreadnoughts which 
it is needless to say, will be all pronounced 
obsolete by 1915 as much as the British 
ones. Millions are being sunk in iron without 
the slightest benefit to the two nations save their 
iron-masters and war ship-builders. But since 
both the nations have not yet got over this mad 
craze of the strongest navy, nothing better need 
be expected. Sometimes nations never learn a 
lesson till too late, and that too at an intolerable 
cost. In Russia, M. Stolypen is still the out- 
standing figure though it is clearly seen that 
he is riding for a fall. He played off too long the 
reactionaries against the reformers, with this 
result that both reactionaries and reformers Jiave 
come to regard him with a genuine hate. 
Turkey is still fighting her old enemy Albania 
and waging an interminable and fruitless campaign 
against the wild and intractable bedouins of 
Arabia Petrea. At Constantinople, the game 
of mutual recrimination and conspiracy as of 
old is still being played. The force of the 
Committee of Union and Progress is spent. They 
are more or less extinct volcanoes. 

TUB EAST. 

In the Middle East it is rueful to record the 
anarchy, disorder, and occasional bloodshed which 
are yet rife in|Southern Persia. From Ispahan 
down to the south and the east the country is 
open to brigaridage. Some of the officials have 
been murdered and the surviving members of 
their families have taken refuge under the Britivsh 
Consul at Shiraz. Meanwhile the Mejliss seems to 
be less obstreperous than before. It has been able 
to finance the long pending loan and its accounts 
are being fast set in order on a sound Western 
footing by the junta of American financiers 
recently lent by the friendly United States, bet 
us hope they may turn a corner and lead on dis* 
tracted Persia to a haven of contentment, pros- 
perity and peace. 

The Dalai Lama has not put himself in evidence 
during the last few weeks ; but meanwhile China 
is strenuously and steadfastly consolidating hor 
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BU 250 rainty in Thibet, strengthening frontiers at 
all points of the compass, specially in the South- 
West, in the direction of Bhutan and Nepaul, and 
otherwise bending the mulish and intriguing 
lamas to obedience under the divers pains and 
penalties. She is also bent on giving no quarter 
to the ambition of the Anglo-Indian commercial 
squatters at Oyantse who are now and again 
manufacturing scares to the prejudice of the 
Chinese, presumably under the inspiration of the 
fire-eating Imperialists and Swish bucklers who 
are eagerly waiting to re-enter Lhassa ! How- 
ever there is no such fear so long as Lord Hard- 
inge is the Viceroy of India. He knows too well 
how to cut the claws and clip the wings of the 
commercial squatters at Gyantse and Zatung. 

Meanwhile China, we are glad tp notice, is 
forging ahead and doing everything to shape her 
future economic destiny into channels which shall 
vivify the land and make her people mure than 
prosperous, and also offensive against the foreign- 
ers who still endeavour to cast wistful glances 
at some of her rich preserves. 8 he is building 
immense train railways and is putting on a sound 
footing her currency which is to be, wo are rejoiced 
to see, in silver. Already a loan often million sterling 
has been raised. Our earnest wish is that China 
may advance politically, industrially and socially. 
Nothing has given us greater satisfaction than 
to see her fiercely waging her iron crusade against 
opium. This is the result of “ China awake,” If 
the threatened invasion of the “ Yellow Peril ” of 
Farthest Kast is to be repelled, there I.*? no nation 
to do it save a prosperous, well-armed, well-navied 
China. Ho, we wish her every success in her 
patriotic attempts to regenerate herself from the 
sleep of centuries. 
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“ Metternich to Bismarck.” By L. Cecil Jane. 

(The Clarendon Tress ild.) 

This book dealing with European History from 
1815-1878 supplies the long-felt need of an 
adequate and handy text- book for the 19th 
Century history. The 10th volume of ‘‘Cambridge 
Modern History ” is too ponderous and other 
works such as those by Fyffe, Bolton King, and 
Alison Philips are either too specialised or too 
scanty .and general. 

Tho author presents a clear treatment of the 
re-settlemcnt of Europe after Napoleon’s downfall 
on the basis of the original stains quo, and conser- 
vative reaction. He shows that the rising spirit 
of nationalism and Kobespierrean ideas received a 
severe check. With the fall of Prince Metternich, 
the Austrian Chancellor, who was the apostle of 
this receding movement, once more revived the 
seemingly inert Liberalism which vented itself in 
the revolutions of 1848. Massini and Garibaldi 
in Italy, Kossuth in Hungary and Bismarck in 
Germany wanted an overthrow of the existing 
Balance of Power and after long and heroic 
struggles attained their object in the sixties of last 
century. The power of the reactionary Habsburg 
House as an engine of evil was once for all 
destroyed, Italy was unified, the Magyars obtain- 
ed local autonomy and th© Iron Chancellor of 
Germany made the conception of patriotism for 
the Father, the dominant factor in German life. 

Tho book is well got-up and has 7 maps 
illustrating the formation of new kingdoms like 
those of Greece and Italy and the absorbing and 
complicated Eastern Problem, The arrangement 
of the chapters is good, each dealing with a distinct 
phase of European life and that alone. The style 
i.s simple and even the first reading of the book 
instils into the mind impressions which are clear 
and sound. The work might be made the ground- 
work of an elaborate study of the many questions 
which have been in the forefront of history dur- 
ing the last century. 

The New Message.— % P. C. MtJc&iyi, M.A.^ 

B. L, ( S. C. Auddy d- Co.,, Calcutta.) 

This is an interesting pamphlet setting forth 
the rudiments of national theism. A number of 
points are urged in a spirit of philosophic enquiry 
and tho author’s strong faith is illumined by a 
proper recognition of Keason. 
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The Kingdom of Slender Swords. By 

Hallie Emmie Rives, (Mrs, Post Wheeler,) 

With a foreword by Uis Excellency Baron 

Bakino. (Bell's Colonial Library.) 

The reader of Kn^lish fiction has very rarely 
the opportunity of knowing anything of social 
life in Japan. Mrs. Post Wheeler’s story has the 
advantage of being written by a writer who is 
intimately familiar with tho social condition of 
the golden race. Various types of character, 
embracing a wide circle of European and Oriental 
life, come within the treatment of the novel and 
furnish interest to both the Continents. 

We must, however, condemn in the strongest 
terms the writer’s hazy imagery -her pictures of 
Nature are wanting in vividness and strength. 
The verbiage must have been constantly pruned in 
the interest of elegance of style, as well .as clear- 
ness of effect. We are bewildered by .such 
sentences coming one upon another : 

‘ Barbara glimpsed it, the very spirit of 
beauty, between the whirling shadows of fine 
camphor trees, between tiled walls guarding 
thatched temples, flights of gray pigeon and 
spurts of pink cherry blossom. As she leaned out, 
and the pines bowed rhythmically, and the 
water-wheels turned in their fuirows, and the 
yelluir. green of the bamboo, the purple-indigo of 
the hills and the golden- pink of the cherries 
lifting above the hedges, wait by like raveling 
skeins of a tapestry — that majestic presence, ghostly 
and splendid above the wild contour of hill and 
mountain, seemed to call to her.” • 

Two Allegories: The Altar in the Wilderness. 

By Ethelbert Johnson. (William Rider and Son.) 

The (jiants of the Earth., by Charlotte 

M. Salivey, M. J. S. (Charles Taylor.) 

The days of Allegory would seem to have 
passed away for ever but live successful attempts 
are before us. Johnson’s Altar in the Wildermss 
is an attempt to interpret Man’s ISeven Spiritual 
Ages. The one great attraction of the book is 
the constant relationship he exhibits between 
abstract allegorical ideas and matters of ethical 
conduct, Charlotte Salwey’s book is a real 
‘ rhapsody,’ almost poetic in its glow of imagina- 
tion and charm of style. There is an astonishing 
vividness in tho abstruse philosophic conceptions 
that are crystallised in the book, in the form of 
ebort tales. 


A Manual of Occultism. By SephariaV' ; 

(William Rider and Son, Ltd\ London: 1911.) 

It is not an easy matter to write a book on 
Occultism in such a way as not to make it mystic 
or unintelligible to the common folk, but our 
author has succeeded exceedingly well in tho 
difficult undertaking. There is no other work in 
English so far as we can see which presents such 
an interesting subject in such a simple and clear 
manner. In the chapters on Astrology, ho 
explains how to make a horoscope and how to 
read it. Jt must be very interesting for any 
person to learn how to read health, marriage, 
otreupation, progeny and kind of death by the 
examination of a horoscope. Jt is generally 
supposed that these sciences are revelations only 
to a few, but “ Sepharial’s ” masterly exposition 
shows the possibility of any lay person making 
himself proficient in these mystic sciences. The 
section on Palmistry is equally inviting. Palmistry 
has always been a very popular method of fortune- 
telling in India, and any one must feel extremely 
delighted to be enabled to read his Fate linn, 
Health line, Life line and Marriage line himself. 
Then, he deals with tho calculatory art — a j-ough 
.ind ready method of prognosticating by means of 
the name of the person. As an illustr.ation, tho 
author takes tho name of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and shows how by correct computation 
we may read in it “ empire, contpaest, siicws 
and renovation.” Talisman and Numerology are 
then dealt with, and in treating of Hypnotism 
and Mesmerism, the author show.M how these can 
be included under the occult sciences. 

The next part deals with the occult arts - 
Psychometry, clairvoyance, »kc. Speaking of clair- 
voyance or clear vision, our author says it may 
be either natural or induced. It is said of natuiiil 
clairvoyants that, in coming to a locality, they will 
describe things which have already taken place 
there as if they were presently conscious of th(3ii), 
or as if they were actually taking place before 
their eyes. At other times, they will doscribo 
events which are subse(iuently enacted. Induced 
clairvoyance is natural clairvoyance artificially 
induced and brought into temporary activity. Tlio 
crystal is a l eady means of inducing clairvoyance 
where a tendency to it is known to exist. 

It is interesting that the West is gradually 
adopting the way of thinking of the East. The 
epoch-making work in this direction is Myer’s 
“ Human Personality,” and the work before us is 
only a further indication of the welcome change. 
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Literary Lapses. By St^^phen Leacock. (John 

Laiic^ The Bodley Head, Ss. Gd. net.) 

This is a new volume of humorous skits provid- 
ing^ infinite delight to the reader. All degrees of 
comedy are represented in the sketches — from the 
I'pfined comic spirit of Meredith to tho boisterous 
mirth of Voltaire. A reading of the two hundred 
and fifty pages impresses us with a profound 
appreciation of the author’s mastery of Humour, 
though we frankly admit some of the passages 
pass even the bounds of Farce. There is a refresh- 
ing variety in the scenes selected for treatment, 
which must enhance its value. The book opens 
with a brilliant account of his financial career, his 
stalling a bank for depositing the magnificent 
Sinn of fifty-six dollars a month ; the axioms of 
geometry find a delightful application in the 
iietnils of a boarding house ; there is the young 
child, Gustaviis Adolphus who devours three 
hundred and fity pounds of nourishment 
concentrated into a fill by the renowned Professor 
Plumb of the Chicago University; there is the 
glorious Shakespearean critic Mr. Hogshead who 
discourses on the varied aspo(;ts of a Saloouia who 
is according to him a most interesting character 
in the Merchant of Venice -owv ribs shake till we 
are afraid of taking in such large draughts of the 
author’s merriment ! We recognise the fact that 
Mr. Le^'C ick hails from the land of Mark Twain 
and desire to gjngratulate him for producing strik- 
ing effects of native humour without resorting to 
the uses of tho jargon of low-class slang. 

A word of special appreciation must be reserved 
for the Ilalf-hours with the Poets at the end, where 
he displays a profound sympathy with the literary 
characteristics of Longfellow, Tennyson and 
Wordsworth, his psychological analysis of tho last 
poet being particularly happy, reminding us of 
^ome of the best attempts of the Smith brothers 
in the Rejected, Addresses. 

The author is, however, open to grave criticism 
in the humorous essay on the Xev} Food — a rude 
«hock is given to the readers’ susceptibilities by 
causing the child to explode into fragments. We 
are not sure if it does noc siurgest some of the 
spirit underlying Swift’s Modest Proposal for the 
using of Irish children as food for the country’s 
overllowing population. 

.INDIA’S ANNUAL CONGRESS AND CONFER- 

EN CBS.— Containing the Inaugural and Presidential 
Addresses delivered at the Sessions of the Congress 
and tho Industrial, Social, Theistio and Temperance 
Conferences held at Calcutta, Surat, Madras, Lahore and 
Allahabad. 5 Uniform Volumes. Price As. 12 each. 
The together Rs. 1 -14. 

A. Natesan ^ Co., Sunkurama Chetty St, Madras. 


Songs of the Double Star. By G, Leathern, 

{David Webby London.) 

A rapturous love of Beauty inspires the de- 
lightful collection of songs that appear under the 
above title. A glowing imagination and a fresh 
outlook on life characterise the poems which are 
full of lyric sweetness of a high order. A roseate 
optimism has succeeded in enabling him to rea- 
lise his own ambition of being a master of. 

Song that can take oven this poor world. 

So paltry and worn and sad. 

And give it back to our dazzled eyes, 

In tho r.’^iment of beauty clad. 

The verse is occasionally marred by a neglect 
of artistic workmjinship, but the essential sweet- 
ness of the poems is more than a compensation for 
the lap.sc.s in literary form and details of 
technique. The Religion of Beauty is depicted in 
all its charm and the reader is reminded of the 
spirit pervading Kosetti’s House of Life and 
Shelley’s Epipsychidion. Tho volume opens with 
some love-songs dealing with the life of the two 
lovers which justify the title of a Double-Star. 
There are some genuine outbursts of song which 
would do honour to persons with an acknow- 
ledged poetic reputatfon. We must single out 
for high appreciation, the poem on the Princely 
Boon of Song, flung by the Gods in a careless 
hour, to relieve man of the miseries of the world. 
Ho seems to enuniciate his creed of Beauty in his 
graceful poem on the Eternal Theme, \ 

It’s only woman that’s worth a song. 

As poets know full well, 

Though many a time 
For the charm of rhyme 
They babble of Heaven and Hell. 

But it is such a fine poem that is marred by 
the line : 

But all these sordid practical things, 

A tender poem full of the sweetest love thoughts 
is his First Kiss with its rapturous exclamation : 

The second kiss is not as the first, 

Nor brings such wine to the lips a thirst 
The third and the fourth are sweet indeed, 
But not a.s the first to the spirits' need, 

The ninth and the tenth — ah ! well away, 
Whither has vanished love’s golden May ? 

Quito an interesting poem is that on the 
delineating the mathematician whose pursuit is : 
The classics, strict severity 
Of mathematic’s beauty. 
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Cameos from Shakespeare. By K. B, 

Marzhan, (./. B. Mavzhan d: Cb , Bombay,) 

This is distinctly a schoolbook, designed to 
create in Indian Students of English an abiding 
interest in the works of the great master-mind 
Shakespeare. The compiler of the neat little 
Manual thinks that if Shakespeare is taught in a 
common-sense way unburdened with learned dis- 
quisitions on grammatical and philological subtle- 
ties there is no English writer that would interest 
the student more. Mr. Marzban is right in 
believing that if the Indian student be once brought 
to read and understand easily, the finest portions 
of the dramas, comedies, tragedies and histories — • 
the cameos under review — he will 8ubse(juently 
return to the study of the great poet and got to 
understand the lessons he teaches thoroughly. 
Though all Shakespeare’s plays are not represent- 
ed, the more famous of them are, four and five 
scenes being taken from plays like Hamlet, 
King Lear and Macbeth arid only one ur two from 
the less remarkable compositions. The little book 
is finely illustrated, the frontispiece of Shakes- 
peare and the other photogravures being 
remarkably well -executed. A few of the illustra- 
tions depicc scenes as acted by Indian students 
and are items of practical value. There is an 
introduction to each of the cameos which is not a 
synopsis of the play, but which gives a general 
drift of the extract itself. We think the book 
will fill a real place in any curriculum in which 
a study of Shakespeare is included. The cover 
of the volume is scarcely in keeping with its 
valuable conte nts. 

Dadabhai NaorojV s 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the Venerable Indian Patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that he 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of 
the speeches that he delivered from time to time in Eng- 
land and India. The second part includes all his state- 
ments to the Wolby Commission, a number of papers 
relating to the admission of Indians to the Services and 
many other vital questions of Indian administration. 
The Appendix contains, among others, the full text of 
his evidenoe before the Welby Commission, his statement 
to the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies 
to the questions put to him by the Public Service 
Committee on East Indian Finance. 

860 pp., Crpwn Octavo, Rs. 2. 

To Subscr ibers o f “ The Indian Re view,” Re. 1-8-0. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty St., Madras. 


Guide to the Study and Composition of 

English. By J,G, Nesfkld. {Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Nestield is prolific in the production of 
educational manuals and his latest is another 
addition to his long series of books relating to the 
study of English. Beginning with an account of 
the foundations of English speech, he proceeds in 
this volume to a consideration of various kinds of 
exercise in composition. A chapter on Precis 
writing and kindred subjects is a valuable innova- 
tion and he has done well in treating of Prosody 
and offering hints to a proper study of Literature. 
We hope the book will enjoy the popularity in 
schools, which his works have always had. 


Double Lives. By Francis Cribble. {G. Bdl 
d) Ltd.) 

The plot of this racy novel turns on the story of 
an Oxford graduate’s life — Mr. Gabriel Vaughan. 
His life is depicted as that of a libertine but if it 
were merely that, the novel may not be interesting. 
The in*;ere8t of the story lies in the fact that the 
hero is led on almost unconsciously to live a dis- 
reputable life, simply because be fancies he is tired 
of the commonplace and wants to live “ secret 
lives,” “ He had not like a Don Juan, deliber- 
ately set out to do what he was doing, but had 
floated with the stream of sentiment.” ** He had 
exhausted his heart without building in his memory 
any shrine to worship at.” The book is, on the 
whole, pleasant reading and affords interesting 
side-lights of the busy life in London. But, on the 
whole, the life depicted in the novel is one of 
reckless immorality. But the author spares his 
squeamish readers any outrage on their conscience 
by making the hero marry the heroine — Evelyn 
Cballoner^ — in the end. The characterisation is not 
very deep, but firm in its outlines and one can 
distinguish easily Cynthia Ralston from Topsy 
Tintara and Raymond Ohallonor from James 
Matthew Benskin. The style is fresh and quite 
readable although a bit too conversational. 

The Vaishnavite Reformers of India. 

CRITICAL SKETCHKS OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALA OHARIAB, H.A., b.i.. 

CONTKNTS (1) Nathamuni; (2) Pundarikaksha ; (3) 
Yamunacharya; (4) Sri Ramanujacharya; (6) Sri Vedanta 
Desika ; (6) Manavala Maha Muni and (7) Chaitsnya 
Price Re. 1. To Subaoribers of the “ Beriew,” 12. 

G. A. Natoaan & Co„ Sunkurama Chetti 8t, Madras. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Imperial Conference and India- 

Writing of iiulia’s pusitiorj nr. the forthcoming 
Impel iftl Conference, “ in the Xational 

Jip.vu^tn says : “It wus even worse at the Confer- 
(>nc!e of 1907. On that occasion the Secretary of 
State never put in an appearance at all. The Irniia 
Otlice was represented probably by the most un- 
it ;ee[»tal)le ineinher of the Searetary of State’s 
(Jouncil who could well h ive been foun l. lie did 
not represent the Oovcriunent of India, except in 
•I nominal Sense; lie was not the spokesman of the 
lliitish communities in Imlii; he was mo«t 
certainly in no sense the repi'csentative of the 
jeoplus of India. It would ho a very diHicult 
thing to say who or what Sir James Mackay ivall) 
repr^sentod upon that inemotahle occtsion. There 
ih no peiHon, professing to sp<'}ik for India, wh')se 
views are more consistently repudiated by tho 
Indian Pi ess. TTis sole cmiti ihution during the 
lifteen meetings was a defence of the principles of 
Kroc Tracie in India. It is due to him toexpl.iin 
that the opinions ho then expressed defined tho 
ollicial attitude of the Coverrunent of India, 
.".(loptod at the bidding of tlie 1 ndia ( )l!ice. Similar 
opini(/ns would probably have been uttered by any 
(tflicial representative of India, so, no great harm 
was done. The fact remains, however, — and it is 
very pertinent to this discussion- -that the belief 
dutifully avowed by Sir James Mackay did not 
interpret the views of the bulk of the civil servants, 
or of tho In.lian inaniifaclvirers, or of the peoples 
of India, or of anyhoc^y save the Home Govern- 
nif^nt and a few big liiitish importing firm.s in 
(Mc'itta and Bombay. Because India is not self- 
governing — and it is not here contended for a mo- 
ment that she ought to be — the real views of 
India on tbe fiscil (juestion were not placed before 
tliH ll)07 Conference. Those views can he stated 
in a sif.gle sentence. They are embodied in the 
strong and glowing demand that India .shall he 
gianled some measure of fiscal independence under 
dun restrictions.’* 

The writer then g^ws on pointing out a serie.s 
cf instances in vvhich questions coi corning the 
British Empire have been discussed without any 
rehirence to Indian interests. 

Asiaticus ” makes tho .significanT; observation 
that physical indopendetice for India could be had 
not at the hands of Whitehall but from Simla. 

As soon as it is realised that Parliamentary control 
nlocks the way to fiscal independence, inllicts upon 
49 


India unwarrantable e\ci8e duties in the interests of 
Jjancashiro, thinj^s of British interestH first and Indian 
interests afterwards, arrogates to itself the right to 
decide Indian expenditure without consulting India, and 
exercises without reserve the prerogatives of absolute 
rule, India will come into direct opposition, not with 
Birnia, but rather with the control from England. 

At a time when every self-governing Dominion is 
eomploting its emancipation from the Coloiiiul Ofiico, it 
is not to bo expoetod that India will be willing to place 
herself under closer subjection to the India Office and 
to Parliament. We may, if we choose, continue the 
policy practised of late, which tends to propagate the 
imptcssioii that the Oovernment of India thwarts the 
aspir.ttiuns of the Indian peoples, and that tiiey must 
turn more constantly to tho India Office for justice and 
fair treatment. That way danger lies. 

The coni'luiling oh.serva turns of the writer are 
worth (|uot!iig ill full. 

Mnanwhilc it bchovi^s us to acknowledge far moro 
cffec-ti\cly than we have yet done, that India is an 
integral part of the Empire Wc cannot for over (son- 
tinuc the praetieo of Holding Imperial ('oniercnccs 
with India loft out. We cannot continue to devise 
scdienn-s for binding the Filinpiro closer together, and 
omit India from tho reckoning. This is a matter which 
concerns (Ireat Britain fur more closely than tho 
Dominions, because India is our greatest market, but it 
concerns the Dominions also. It is to their interest, as 
well as ours, that India should be linked moro closely 
with the rest of the Empire. India is certainly destined 
to be a great manufacturing country, as well as a huge 
exporter of raw products. It is probably entering upon a 
pc.riod of far greater pronperity than it has ever yet 
known, in spite of the recent reverses undergone by its 
cotton industry. It buys vast quantities of imports, and 
will buy still more largely in the future as its wealth in* 
creases and becomes more fluid. But it is not upon the 
basis of trade alone that tho Dominions should take a 
close;' interest in India, (ireat Britain is engaged in her 
huge dependency in tbe grentest political experiment the 
world has over seen, nothing less than attempt to 
regenerate and guide into new paths of progress myriads 
of tho human rare. It is a task which, rightly regarded, 
calls forth tho highest qualities of the British people. 

ITii fortunately, at present the attitude of the 
Dominions is too often marked by a verv different spirit. 
They regard India with scarcely veiled contempt, and 
are unwilling to consider it as part of the Enpiro at all. 
Yet with some experience of more than one of the 
“ Rritains ovtu’seas,” I make bold to say that the present 
attitude is generally due to lack of knowledge rather 
than to any real antagonism. It derives additional force, 
no doubt, from the difficulty of Asiatic immigration with 
which every Dominion is moro or less confronted. I< 
have never regarded that difficulty as impossible of 
solution. India has room and to spare for all her 
peoples, and tho problem she has to solve is one of 
distribution rather than over-population. On the other 
hand, her best men, her citizens of eflucation and refine- 
niont, have some right to expect that they may be per- 
mitted to move with freedom in any part of the Empire 
to which they belong. They cannot claim an unre- 
stricted right of entry which is denied oven to the English, 
but they are not unjustified in asking for a wiser 
discrimination, 
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Moral Education m India. 

In the April number of the. East and the West, 
Mr. F. J. Goul'i has a psper on “ Monti Edu- 
cation in India.’* He starts with this advocacy 
that the European administration and European 
voluntary agencies should respectfully recognise 
Indian tradition and Indian literature and ima- 
gery as the best basis for moral teaching, and on 
this basis construct such helpful additions, both 
spiritual and scientific, as the national genius can 
and will spontaneously accept. This is possible, the 
writer says, becau.se there is an international 
approximation between East and West in the 
world of thought which is one of tbs noblest 
religious achievements of the present time which 
has made such a conciliition possible. And 
further : — 

The twentieth century will inevitably witness a strong 
and irreversible development of Indian civic life, and 
the State, in its central and municipal aspects alike, 
will be impelled towards education as the chief vehicle 
for the enoouragement of the spirit of eiToctivo citizen- 
ship. Apart, therefore, from the claims of vested interests 
in this or that institution, and from the trivial contro- 
versies of the hour, the three factors in the educational 
problem are the Indian who loves his native soil and 
history, the European moralist who desires to bestow 
upon India the choicest fruit of Western philosophy 
and religion, and the administrator who is conscious 
that the real foundations of the State are in the faith 
and imagination of the people. 

Mr. Gould finds in the mass of Indian tradition 
and literature a very valuable nuclesis of story 
and apologue, capable of forming the hub-.structure 
of moral and civic training. With a view to 
elicit criticism the writer on four occasions taught 
classes of children before audiences containing a 
marked proportion of Indian ladie.s and gentlemen. 

The 'result of such experiments shows, the writer 
says, that no Indian or Anglo-Indian who assisted 
at these demonstrations complained that the 
teaching could on any ground give offence to the 
religious sentiments of Muharninedans, Hindus, 
Parsees, Buddhists or other forms of faith current 
in India. 

Whether the narrative is tinged with the characteristic 
theology or philosophy of Hindu, Moslem, and other 
modes of thought, or other it is conveyed in the guise 
and phrase of normal secular experience, it can be made 
to converge upon a definite moral idea — Teinperenee. 
Courage, Veracity, Modesty, Family AITection, Friend- 
ship, Justice, Duty, Industry, Social Service, and so on, 
in the complete round of personal arid oiyic cpiidqct, 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mr. J. Arthur Hill contributes a brief sketch 
of Sir Oliver Lodge to the Occult Review for 
April. Ho says : — 

Sir Oliver Lodge was born on June 12bh, 1851, 
at Penkhull, near Stoke-upon-Trent. At the ago 
of eight he went to the Newport Grammar 
School, and at fourteen he was taken into busi- 
ness to help his fithor, who was in failing health. 
But his love of science was developing, and, work- 
ing in the evening'^, he prepared himself for the 
hiatriculation examination of the University of 
Loodun. and For the intermediate Examination 
in Science, taking (irst'clis.s honours in Physics. In 
1872, he gave up the idea of a business career, 
and went to University College, London, bo pursue 
mathematical and other scientific studies. In 
1877, he book the degree of Doctor of Scieruje, in 
the siil jncb of Electricity, and became DemoLS- 
trator and subsequently Assistant- Professor of 
Physics in University College, London. 

The scientific work for which Sir Oliver is most 
famous is a long series of researches on the dis- 
charge of ebetriety, and accompanying pheno- 
mena. Starting with an investigation into 
behaviour of lightning and into the best method of 
guarding ngiiinst it, he vva.s led to make experi- 
ments with lightning on a minute scale as mani- 
fested in the spark of electric machines, and 
thence to tho surging or oscillating character of 
the discharge along wires, in which he obtained 
many new and interesting results. 

In the earliest years of investigation of electro- 
magnetic waves, Lodge was indefatigable in devis- 
ing modes of creating and detecting the waves, 
investigating their properties, writing papers, 
giving lectures, and stimulating other minds to 
the research. Among his most brilliant diHcoverie.s 
was that of the “coherer” for iletecting the waves. 
With this detection he devised the first practicil 
wireless telegraph. 

In regard to psychical matters, Sir Oliver’s 
interest dates back to the early seventies, when ho 
became acquainted with Edmund Gurney, who 
was attending his lectures on Physics, and wlm 
introiluced liim to F. W. H. Myers. But it was 
not until 1884 that he became convinced of the 
reality of telepathy. He believes, on scientific 
evidence, in the survival of human personality 
past the ciisis of bodily death; in progress indefi- 
nitely continued towards a goal unthinkably re 
mote and he postulates the essential goodness of 
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till! Cofioios, the universe existing hospitably for 
the weal of souls. He is thus both scientific ami 
religious, avoiding on the one hand the narrow 
rlogmatism of materialism, and on the other hand 
the equally objectionable dogmatism of a theology 
which modern science has discredited. 

The British in India. 

In Scribn^.r'8 for April Mr. Price Collier takes 
a rapid survey of the history of India from Mughal 
to Briton, and, while doing abundant honour to 
the work and the character of the British in 
India, he laments the unreadiness of the English 
to meet emergencies, as was once the c'^se. He 
goes on : — 

Along different lines much the same thing goes on in 
England to-day, and again it will be a miracle if there is 
no trouble with Germany, or in India, within ten years. 
One can depend upon the British, however, to wait for 
that event until they are fully unprepared. 

If an imaginative observer were asked to coin a phrase 
least adapted to the present situation and condition of 
the British Empire, he might use the words : “ English- 
men may sleep peacefully in their beds ! ” It is comical 
to record that the young solicitor who answers to the 
country for the navy uses this phrase ; the able meta- 
physician who responds for the army uses this phrase ; 
the lately anarchical labour leader, who replies for the 
commerce of the country, uses this phrase ; the solicitor 
who is responsible for the (Inancos of the country uses 
this phrase ; the Prime Minister, a scholarly barrister, 
and be it said the stoady-headod, strong-handed master 
of them all, despite the tales to the contrary, repeats the 
same phrase. I repeat, for an almost wearisome number 
of times, they are a great people ! Fancy singing, 
“Bofk-a-by, baby, on the tree- top ” to the House of 
Coniinonsand to the country, with such responsibilities, 
such perils, such warnings pressing upon their atten- 
tion. Wc may all envy them their sound nerves. 

He says that nowhere in the world will you 
find better feeling between olHcers and men than 
between British officers and native soldiers in 
India. 

“ T. P.” in his Magazine for May, treating of 
the social side of Parliament, tells the following 
incident of Mr. Gladstone, who took extraordinary 
cure of his health : — 

There was scarcely a day of his life when he 
<lid not take a walk for two hours. He did that 
even at those moments when the demands on his 
time were enormous. He told me himself that if 
be did not get his walk during the day he took 
It at night. In those tiroes the House would 
»it till three or four o’clock in the morning, 
and if Mr. Gladstone found then that there was 
I’fiin, he drove home to his house, put on water- 
proof clothes, and then got in his walk. Even 
^ben he was leader of the House and in charge 
ft great Bill, be still stuck to bis old habits. 
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Manual Training. 

Mr. T. 8 Usherwood writes in the EdtAcatmml 
Review an article on Manual training in schools 
which aims, he says, at fostering self-reliance, 
trains in habits of accuracy and truth, and is at 
the same time capable of development in such 
directions that there in no risk of destroying that 
freedom, variety and elasticity which is an essential 
feature of a good school. Ho illustrates the ad- 
vantage of a course of instruction which includes 
manual training to one which does not by taking 
the case of experimental geometry. 

In the latter, 

the pupil may reasonably ask why he should measure 
the three angles of any triangle and add them together ; 
why he should measure and compare the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle ; why he should do the thou- 
sand and one other things he is asked to do under the 
system now followed in which the aim is to dilute or 
dodge Euclid. 

On the other hand, if he is attending a school 
where there is mantial trainitig, 

it is probable that bo will realise the necessity for 
making a working drawing of the first model he attempts 
and in most instances this drawing will consist of a 
nctw'ork of parallel and perpendicular lines. 
construction of this drawing nocossarily involves 
the use of the sot squares. This and similar exceroises 
assure a firm foundation of geometrical expcrionce and 
are bound to result in the discovery of certain relations 
between geometrical concepts, thus affording valid 
grounds for undertakings investigations in pure 
geometry. 

At present according to Mr, Usherwood the 
time allotted to manual work in most schools 
is * ridiculously inadequate It is of greatest 
importance that the meaning of the term ^manual 
training’ be appreciated correctly. He postulates 
that manual training is not industrial or techni- 
cal— ‘altbough it may be argued that there is little 
haim done if it be both to some extent’. It is, 
however, ‘emphatically the foundation’ upon 
which a technical training may be built, if the 
pupils have their cquisite ability. 

It should be far too wide in its scope to be 
industrial. Mr. Usherwood goes on to say : — 

It should be concerned with teaching and learning the 
use of tools of all kinds ; the methods of using and 
working various materials ; the construction and use of 
working drawing, without which manual training 
becomes a mere series of aimlos experiments. The ideal 
is, in short, the maetery of tools, materials and pro- 
CABses. Incidentslly, there is no doubt that it affo^a 
the best, because the most adequate preparation for 
formal work in science — its application to the genesis of 
mathematical work being, perhaps, most noteworthy. 

Indeed, manual dexterity should be trained by 
means of an orderly sequeyice of exercises, and 
mediamical skill as well as intellectually training 
is required. The course must be systematic an4 
it should also be expressional, 
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Money-Lending Banks- 

Mr. bVlix Oassw), k. C., m. 1’., has iin iin porta iifc 
article on this .subjoct in tho pages of the curient 
number of the Financial flemcw of Rcmcirs wliere 
he warns the investing public against entru.sting 
their moneys with purely ‘ m<>ney-len(H’'g ’ con- 
cerns which call themselves banks ainl luin, it 
may be, hundreds of midle-class men and women. 
Both the banks and the money-l^^ndor lend money; 
but there is a world of difl'ertnee between the two. 
A banker proper opens a credit in his books to a 
customer either in the form of an over draft 
based on tlie volume of the Litters turnover, or 
by discounting his bills or by advancing money on 
his securities." He makes mistakes, of course, but 
he avoids lisky ventures: while the money-lender 
lends money to problematical ventures and charges 
high interest. As matters at present stand, any 
person on payment of X ♦‘10, annually, could 
take out a banker s license and is entitled to put 
up a brass plate calling his otlice a bank. 

There is another distinction : 

The secret of sound banking is that there should bo 
always strong reserves of speiue as compared to tho 
total liabilities, and a constant adjuHtincnt of the rates 
of discount according to the hullion in reserve and the 
state of tho foreign exchangew. A iiioucx-lcudipg hank 
is not only tcnipt<-d to ignore these eo»dition.s of seciirity 
but it cannot help igroring them. Its loans arc* petrified 
in unrcalisable securities ; its assets, at the time of 
pinch, are never liquid ; its lesoiirces aro looked up in 
financing a railway here, or a broworv there ; to airest 
the supplies often means a hea\ y loss, to go on nuiv 
possibly mean a greater loss. 'J he money-lending bank 
is always trying to steer between the devil and the deep 
sea. , 

The essence of these money-lending films mi.s- 
called banks is ganibling-piitting the money saved 
by the thrifty middle classes into speculative 
loans and advance.^. They are often associated 
with the misappi opriation ot funds, in the pay- 
ment of fictitious dividenu.'-, with holding out 
bogus inducements, with pieparing false balance- 
sheets, or with issuing no balance-sheets at all. 

Tbeciuestion of a remedy for this state of aflairs 
is important and it may not be possible to pi event 
money lendeis from trading under the name of a 
Bank. But a substantial financiHl condition 
could be attached to the privilege. JiistaKinsurance 
companies are askid toceposil .1^20,000 beloie they 
are peimitted to stait woik, so eveiy person, 
not being a limited company who coninuncts to 
carry on the busii »ss of Let king should be asked 
to regihttr his nsme, addnssand description with 
the Boaid of Tiade and dfpesit with the Boaid 
A sum of X20,C00. A piiiate Bill to tlus eflVct 
has been introduced into the House ot Con mors. 


India’s Most Pressing Needs. 

The Statist one of tho few Hnglish Periodicals 
which constantly di.‘'’cussos htdian affairs hns 
again another well-informed article on “India’s 
Pre.'^sing Needs." It pleads fora thoroughly .sounrt 
s}stom of education, an education for the whole 
body of the people, given through the medium of 
the vernacular binguage.*^, and aiming at fitting 
them for the duties tliey will have to porform in 
life. Next to education India needs irrigation 
upon a vase scale Tfie Indian Oovernment has 
done a great deal i** the way of irrigation, and is 
doing still greater work at tho piesent time. 
There are critics who hold that the Indian system 
of irrigiition is mistaken, and that it does nioio 
harm than good. However that may be, a really 
good system of iirigation is indispensably luce.'-s- 
ary to safeguard the country against the liability 
to drought to which it is so const-ai tly subject, 
Tho third urgent need of India is universal, che.ip 
and easily accessible m(>ans of transportation. The 
Indian Government urges with much force against 
all who plead for a huger outlay upon schools, 
irrigation, and l aihva^s, that India is an exceeding- 
ly poor country, and that it would be dangerous 
to increase too quickly the debt, and therefore the 
taxation, of her people. I’here is umiuestionahly 
much f(»rcG in the objection. Jlut we venture to 
think that if the Indian (Jovernment pos-sessei’ 
litth) more imagination and :i little more of that 
kind of s>mpathy which enables men to pub 
themselves in the position of others and si c tilings 
with the eyes of those others, it would vvitheub 
extrmu dinary ditHculty find means of overcoiiiii g 
the ohje(;tion. 

About the liofirding of gold and silver the 
Statist vsays: — 

Hoartling has been going on fiom time im- 
memorial, and probably will go on for a long time 
yet,. But if it could be overcome the most formid- 
able of the dangers to which India is exposed 
would be got rid of. No doubt hoarding began in 
long past times, when Indian Governments were 
rapacious and little deserving of the confidence of 
their subjects; and when, inoreovei*, there were no 
banks or other in.stitutioris in which the people 
could puit trust and which wmuld receive and take 
caro of their savings. The British Government of 
India is a foieign Govci nrnent, and fora long 
time it was natural that the people, though 
welcoming it and supporting it in putting ari era 
to the anarchy which grew up while the Mogul 
power was breaking up, yet did not extend to it 
the confidence that would lead them to put their 
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s.ivingH at its uu^rcy. Jin,t there are Hyinptoins 
now that the Government is really gHiniiig the 
confidence of the order-loving, industrious, and 
thrifty classes. During the financial year just 
ended, the inv(>nsting public in India has heon 
buying Kupee Paper and Indian Sterling loans to 
a vciy large extent. It is incredible that this 
could have happened if the Indian people were 
not now convinced that their money invested in 
Indian Government stocks is perfectly safe. (Jonse- 
(jLiently, the Govenmenb has the strongest possible 
inducement to do everytbing in its power to in- 
crease the trust which its subjects are reposing in it 
by enabling them to improv-' their position in every 
way ihat can be safely devised. The first thing 
to bo done, obviously, is to induce the Indian 
public to bring out the immense hoards they 
have hidden away, and to invest them in some 
form of enterprise that will help in developing 
the resources of the country and will yield a sufii- 
(iicutly atractive income to the hoarders to over- 
come their love of hoarding. 

The gives out some of the openings for 

investment : - 

The gold and silver imported into India during 
the past Hnanciiil year amounts roughly to about 
27 millions sterling, if the hoarders could be 
peisuaded to invest even half that sum the whole 
f.ue of India wouhi be transformed in a veiy few 
}ears. If every year 13] millions steiling were 
brought cut of the hoards and wore invested, let 
us say, in railway building, in ten years 135 
inillions sterling would Me laid out in adding t(» 
the means of locomotion in our great Dependency, 
The, main difficulty is, of couise, to make a 
beginning, liow is the mania for hoarding to 
l)c overcome, and replaced by tlie desire to 
obtain an income from the woallh now idly 
hoarded Obviously, if even a few persons in 
every neighbourliood could be induced to invest a 
portion of their hoards, their neiglibours would 
after a while come to see that investors were 
receiving a handsome increase to their incomes by 
profitably employing wbat previously had been 
cither hidden away or ostentationsly worn as 
ornaments. And some of these neighbours, watch- 
ing how the position of the investors improved, 
would themselves be stiricd up to invest. Thus, 
the hoarders at laiye might ultimately come ‘ to 
sof3 the folly of idly hoarding their hard e.arned 
waving. The Government ought to direct its 
attention to the means of inducing n beginning. 
V'aluable rs people’s banks a»’p, other things are 
at least equally valuable, and the Government 
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should try to devise other meuns of general 
investment. If tliey were to succeed in finding 
general means of doing this, in the course of a 
single geiieiatioh, schools, railways and irrigation 
works would be built on a vast scale and the face 
of India w iiild be transformed, the comfort of 
the people would be increased, their attention 
would be tinned aw’ay from dangerous matters to 
improving their material condition, arid ultimate- 
ly India would become a well-to-do and contented 
country. 

The Statist strongly pleads for “ People’s 
Banks 

We have been urging for many years the 
de.virability of establishing batiks for the poor, 
that is, for the small peasant and the small 
trader. The Indian Government, we are happy to 
be able to say, has for some years adopted that 
policy, and people’s banks are rapidly growing. 
It is perfectly obvimis, however, that it is not by 
a disturbing the monetary system of a country 
and runniiig the risk of inflicting further heavy 
loosi'H npor. the thrifty poor that either the safety 
of the Governrrrent sr the welfare of the people 
can be promoted. The i tally true policy is to 
leave no stone unlurned to improve the material 
condition of the people. After all, Government 
exists for the good of the people, and it should 
never forget that its first duty is to promote that 
good. 


Dadabhai Naoroji^s 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

Tliis is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaustive and comprihensivo collection of the speeches 
and writings of the Venerable Indian Patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that he 
presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that ho 
delivered in the House of Cyommons and a selection of 
the speeches that he delivered from time to time in Eng- 
land and India. The second part includes all his state- 
nients to the Wclby Commission, a number of papers 
relating to the admission of Indians to the Services and 
many other vital questions of Indian administration. 
The Appendix contains, among others, the full text of 
his evidence before the Welby Commission, his statement 
to the Indian CuiTency Committee of 1898, his replies 
to the questions put to him by the Public Service 
Committee on East Indian Finance. 

860 pp., Crown Octavo, Rs. 2. 

To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” Re. 1-8-0. 

G. A. Natesan ft Co., Sunkurama Chetti Street, Madras, 
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The Census In Ancient India- 

Mr. Narendra Nath Law, M. A. has an interest- 
ing article on this suhjet in ihe Modern Review, 
It is interesting to know that there was some form 
of census current in India over two thousand years 
ago in the age of Chandragupta. Megasbhenes hints 
at this in the following extract we make from his 
account : — 

“ The third body of superintendents consist of 
those who inquire when and how births and deaths 
occur with the view not only of levying a tax but 
also in order that births and deaths among both 
high and low may not escape the cognizance of 
Government.” 

The testimony of Megasthenes is amply confirm- 
ed by the details of census and similar operations 
preserved in the famous Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
The necessity to Government of an intimate know- 
ledge of the places and people under it goes 
without saying, and it is no wonder that in the 
effective adroinistiative organization of Chandrn- 
gupta there was found a place for census operations 
the scope and aims of which were, however, necess- 
arily different from those of similar operations in 
modern times. 

The distinguishing feature of Chandrngupta’s 
census seems to be that it was not periodical hut a 
permanent institution — a department of the State 
run by permanent olficials. The department was a 
largo one, manned by seven’s! officers. The head cf 
the department wa^ called Samapast, i e., Collector- 
General, who combined in himself, heiides those 
connected with the census, various other functions 
such as collection of revenue, checking accounts, 
land-survey and the like. The area under his 
administration was divided into four districts and 
each district into a number of villages. Each 
district was p^ced under an officer and under him 
was appointed a number of subordinate village 
officers whose worx was supei vised by their 
superiors, the district officers. The village officer 
was put in charge of five or ten villages according 
to the directions of the Col lector- General. A special 
batch of officers was appointed by the Collector- 
General who worked as spies and ^overseers’ under 
various disguises on their own independent lines 
and supplied information on their own account. 
The sphere of work of ths spies was not identical 
with that of the village officers; for it included 
certian points of enquiry to which the village 
officers had to attend and included a few indepen- 
dent beads of enqniry, as will be seen below. 
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The functions of the spies, besides their duties 
in connection with the land survey and revenue 
collection, were : — To number the total uumber 
of inhabitants in each village; to number tlie 
houses and families in it ; to ascertain the caste 
and profession of each family ; to determine which 
house was tax-free ; to determine the occupiers 
of houses ; to ascertain the income and expenditure 
of each family; to count the number of domesticRt- 
ed animals of eaidi house. There were also a few 
independent heads of enquiry, viz, to find out the 
causes of emigration and immigration; to ascertain 
the number of men arriving and departing; and to 
watch the movements of men and women of sus- 
picious character. It should be remarked that the 
above duties they had to perform under the guise 
of householders. Sometimes also under the gui^o 
of thieves these spies with all their followers would 
frequent places of pilgrimage, bathing places, 
deserted tracts, mountains, ancient ruins, etc., to 
detect thieves, enemies and wicked persons. 

In conclusion a ftW words should be said in 
regard to the scope and aims of the census opera- 
tions in ancient Jndin. The necessity of them 
appears to have rested on political as well as ,ec(»- 
nomic grounds. Politically they were of great 
advantage to a Government like Chandragupta’s, 
enshrouded as he was by quite a number of in- 
dependent hostile kingdoms. The census system 
kept him and hisofficers fully informed of those facts 
that were necessary for the security of the empire. 
We find it laid down as one of the duties of the 
census ofticials that they .‘should watch the move- 
ments of KuspiiuouH people, of foreign spies, the 
emigiation and immigration of men and women of 
doubtful chaiactei>', and ascert.iiri the causes there- 
of. The.se are facts of which an accurate knowledge 
is indispensable for the security of the Stato. 

^The census helped them politically in another 
way. Villages were ( lassified not only as of first, 
middle and lowest rank but also as those that were 
free from taxation, those that supplied soldiers, 
those that paid taxes in grains, cattle, gold, forest 
produce, tUv, and those that supplied free labour, 
80 the census was of help to them by supplying 
information as to which villages formed the most 
convenient recruiting grounds for the Imperial 
army. 

Economically, the importance of the classification 
of villages, and of the information as to the occupa- 
tions of people, their income and expenditure, <fec , 
goes without saying, forming as it did a valuable 
aid to taxation and a most reliable index to the 
material condition of the people. 
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Some Mahomedan Bulers of India- 

In the April number of the Moslem World the 
Itev. A. S. Crichton gives us souie characteristics 
of the Mahomedan rulers of India. After giving 
out the martial ability which distinguished Baber, 
trie writer says, that gifted with great literary 
talent, his memories are a piece of excellent, 
writing. 

Hu had a pasaion for beautiful Hoonery and a love for 
ulantB and flowers. The voice ol the exile rings out 
again and again as he describos the barrenness of India's 
plains. With a skill that reminds us of the Moors in 
Spain, he imported fruit-bearing trees, and trees of 
beautiful foliage hitherto unknown in Hindustan. 
Wherever he disoovered gardens pleasing to the eye, ho 
found himself at home and expressed his pleasure in his 
memoirs. The truth is, Baber was a poet. Time and 
again he interrupts the course of his narrative to trans- 
oribo couplets of his owm composing. He says that ho 
composed on an average as many as fifty-two such 
couplets every day. Even if this be somewhat of an 
exaggeration, there can be no manner of doubt that ho 
had in him the soul uf a poet. 

(Jf Akbar, he was not merely a solidier. His 
adtfiinistration was na auccessful as hia battles. 
Hi.s great miniate r Abul Fazl has left abundant 
proof of thia in liia monumental woik, the “ Ain- 
i-Akbari.” Even allowing a liberal discount for 
the over praiae of an oriental hero- worshipper, 
there remains ample proof of Akbar’a ull-round 
abilicy. Every department of Government found 
it) him an originative genius. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker. lie is said to have been content 
with one meal a day, and hia daily allowance of 
sleep was so small as to astonish not only his 
Eastern auhjMctabut also the Western readers of 
his story. The writer thus says of Akbar’s atti- 
tude to religion : 

Born and reared in the strict observance of Islam, 
for the first few years of his reign ho followed in the 
path of his orthodox forefathers. But under the 
influonoo of Abul-FaxI, a change soon took place. The 
devotees of other creeds were welcomed at Court. 
Akbar listened to the Brahmin expounning Brahminisin, 
to the Parsi explsiniog Zoroastrianism, and to the 
tIoanesG padre preaching the message of the Christ. 
And he did not listen unmoved. He drifted gradually 
away from orthodox Mohammedanism, then from 
Mohammedanism altogether, until he rested in a sort of 
pan theistic eclecticism. As Badauni, a keen Mussul- 
'nan says, “ His majesty has passed through the most 
various phases, and through all sorts of religious 
practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every- 
thing which people oan find in books, with a talent of 
Hfilection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed 
to every principle. Thus a faith based on some elemen- 
tary principles traced itself on the mirror of his heart. ” 

In speaking of Emperor Jebangir, his reign is 
remarkable for the appenranpe of the greatest 


woman in Moghul history. It was during 
Jahangir’s reign that communication between 
England and the Moghul empire was first esta- 
blivshed. 

Shah Jehan’s history is written not in words, 
but in the beautiful architecture which is still 
amongst the wonders of the world. The palace 
of Agri, the pearl mosque, the Taj Mahal and 
almost all the great buildings in Delhi are some of 
the records of his reign. 

Aurangiizeb is the last of the Mohammedan 
rulers. OF him it is said that amongst the Moghul 
emperors tiiere is no person more difiiciilt to 
estimate aright than AurangHzeb. He was strong 
and yet acute, deceitful and yet domineering, 
hypocritic'tl and yet deeply seriou.s. Though 
for many years under the iron rule of Aurangazeb 
the policy made for peace, it did not have the 
eloments of permanence in it; and the stolid 
Hindu asserted himself soon. 

With Auratigazcbe died the great period of Moham- 
medan rule in India. None was found able to boar his 
armour. Othord sat on the throne of Delhi with the 
name of Moghul emperor, but decay had set in. To 
follow the process of decline is the story of the 
beginnings of British domination, 

Morley’s Indian Speecks 

An Enlarged and up-to-date Collection 

CoNTiJNT.s Indian Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. Tho 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration, 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform. 
Tho Condition of India. Speech at tho Civil Service 
Dinner. Tho Reform Proposals, Second Reading of 
Indian Counc ils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe- 
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British Rule in India* 

The May nuniber of the Chambers* s Journal 
cuQtairii4 an article on this subject from the pen 
of Sir Andrew Fraser, K. c. S. i , Kx LieutLMmnt- 
Governor of Bengnl. The English feel, he says, 
that they cannot give up the position they occupy 
in India, involving mm it is does both privilege and 
responsibility. 

There may be, there manifestly are, difficulties eon nnot- 
ed with our rule in India ; but it has boon thrust upon 
US by oircumstanecs which wore prubably always beyond 
our oontrol, and which cannot now, at all events, bo 
pet aside. Wo find oursehos apparently of ncecssity in 
thft position wliich we occupy, and wo cannot .abandon 
it. We have to dis(‘h}irge its responsihilities and to 
perform its duties. It maybe that cxporienco will show 
that a deniooraey cannot go\ern a dependen. y like India. 
If SO, there are many who will bclievoth it this fact may 
by accepted as discreditable to democracy. It has not 
been so hitherto in our country. 

Sir Andrew goes .in to sliow that tlie English 
ere here to rnaint.ain tlu’ p<*ucc, to secure progie.s***, 
to give to the peoples of India th<^ benefits of their 
tiivilisHti(.n, to educate and to elevate them. Ho 
reonatks that one thing ought never to be foigotton 
that there is one thing tliatall tiie.sH peoples sharo 
— namely, the British Government of the (tountry, 
and that the fact of the existence of this borjd of 
union must itself tend to modify tlio position of 
things ir. India. 

The divers peoples in the different parts of that 
country are held together by the autliority of the British 
Government whitdi ih over thcmi all. The principles 
that underlie the goverment of all the provhieos of India 
are practically the same. Details must differ because 
of the different circumstances of the different provinces ; 
but essential principles are the same throughout. There 
is also in every province a simall body of educated 
piTHons who know something at least of the Bnglinh 
language; and a man may t»‘avel throughout India and 
make his way with a section of the educated community 
through the medium of English alone. 

Sir Andrew decries the caste system in lndi.a as 
warring against anything like homogenity and 
community of interest even in the .same locHlity. 
It devolves, therefore, the writer says, on the offi- 
cers of the Government to knov/ the people to go 
about amongst them constantly, to understand 
their customs end their circumstances and to 
endeavour to promote justice and well being among 
them. “ Government must fail in its duty if it 
governs in the interest of one class or of one 
people, ami.^st so many classes and so many 
peoples with divergent intorests.” Sir Andrew 
pleads for securing the co-operation of the people 


of India in their own government and giving a 
share in the administration of the country to 
Indians who may prove themselves to be fit to 
take such a .share. 

The principles laid down in regard to this matter by 
those rcNposihle for the Government of India have boon • 
clear and decided ever since the great proclamation of 
I^ueen Victoria in taking ever the government of the 
country. No class of the people ought to have any 
justification for entertaining or expressing a doubt us 
to the faithfulness of the British Government. 

Speaking of the appoint, ment of the Indians in 
the executive offices Sir Andrew Fra.ser says: - 

A man ought to ho appointed to executive oflico he- 
eansc he is fitted by his education, ability, and iiitognty 
to disch.arge its duties. He is not to fight for a partiedar 
interest or for a particolar class, hut he is to hold tin* 
balance justlv between (ionfKcting interests and diffen'nt 
classes. The Government which governs in the interests 
of nil and not in the interest of any particular section ot 
the comnninitv is bound to see that tha men whom iL 
appoints arc fit for the office to whicli it appoints them. 
It must not listen to the loudest voicr ; hut it must give 
at least as careful eonsideration to the interests of the 
mneh more numerous classes who are silent and 
uninflnential. 

Ah rcgard.s regards the restoration of the Malia- 
raj.a of Benares to the position of a feutatojy 
ohief the writer says • 

The difficulty might easily have been raised that tlio 
Governmeut of India was handing ower sornu of its own 
Nubjocts to an Indian prince; but that diJIioulty would 
have been a pnrely theoretical one. The Maharaja 
had formerly held the position of a feudatory chief; 
and as to the people, they will be governed in accordance 
with native ideas, but also in accordance with British 
principles ; and there is little doubt that they will be as 
happy under the new regime as they were under the 
old. The atta(*hmeut of the people to their own rulers 
is well knowi). There is doubt that they value tlic 
security for peace and good governnKsnt which tlic 
supremacy of British authority gives in India; but 
they know and esteem their own rulers, and willingly 
submit themselves to their authority. No one who 
realises the importance in India of governing aeeording 
to Indian ideas ^^ill doubt the propriety of the .stop 
taken in this case by Lord Minto’s Government. 

About the reforms which were introduced by 
Lord Minto’s Government Sir Andrew Fraser li^s 
the following remarks to offer: — 

Those reforms, in so far as they deal with thij increas- 
ed representation of the peoples of India in the Legisla- 
tive Councils, and with more effective representation of 
the different classes of Hi.s Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
these Coiincils, can, it seems to mo, produoe nothing hut 
good. They introduce no now principle into the govern- 
ment of India ; but they make a very decided stop for- 
ward in the course of self-government, which had b<^en 
adopted long before and has been more or less distiiu t- 
Iv before the Government of India since the proclanm- 
tion of (^iieen Victoria. 
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QUESTIflll S OF IWP ORTAHCE. 

Deputation To H. £■ The Governor. 

from the MADRAS PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

A Deputation of the Madras Provincial Confer- 
flnce waited on H. E. the Governor at noon of the 
17 til instant, at the Government House with a 
memoranduDi of representations based on the 
resolutions adopted at the last Sessions. All the 
members of the Deputation except Navvab Sayed 
Mahomed Saheb Bahadur were present with Uao 
Bahadur V. K. llarnanuja Chariar, the President. 
They were introduced to His Excellency by Mr. 
A. V^. G. Campbell, Private Secretary. The 
President then road the followirifij : 

THE ADDRESS. 

May it please Your Excellency : — On behalf of 
the last Provincial Conforenco, we beg to tender 
our respectful thank.s to Your Excellency for 
having consented to receive through the Deputa- 
tion the Resolutions pa-^^sed by the Conference. 
This is the first occasion on which the Resolutions 
of a Provincial Conferenco are submitted in 
person to the head of the Local Government for 
favourable consideration. Your Excellency will 
be aware that the Governor-General and Viceroy 
has been pleased, in recent years, to receive the 
Resolutions of the Indian National Congress, at 
the hands of a Deputation and we heartily thank 
you for inaugurating the same procedure in res- 
pect of the Resolutions of our Provincial Confer- 
ence. We trust that this procedure would be 
followed in future years. Wo do not intend to 
occupy Your Excellency’s time by reading all the 
Resolutions, but shall confine ourselves to drawing 
Your Excellency’s attention to the more impor- 
tant of them. 

In the opinion of the Conference the time had 
arrived when the principle of election should 
be further extended. Tt will be admitted that 
the elected members of our Legislative Council 
have conducted themselves creditably. We are of 
opinion that more seats should be thrown open for 
election and that the especial bodies which are 
represented by nominated members should have 
the privilege of electing their representatives. 
Tlieview of the Conference regarding che constitu- 
tion of the Finance Committee is indicated 
in the Resolution. Our Conference is very strongly 
of opinion that the recent Public Service Notifica- 
tion js not calculated to give due effect to the 
recommendations of the Decentralization Oom- 
niission. ifThe object of these recommendations is 
that the Executive should be manned by men of 
50 


education and culture who would be regarded 
by the public with the same respect as members 
of the Judicial Service. The starting pay of 
"tls. 35 a month will not attract competent 
men. When those that enter the higher grade 
on this pay rise to important positions after 
years of service they have little vitality left in 
them and their usefulness might considerably be 
diminished. The Conference hopes that the 
notification will be materially modified. 

Resolution 6 relates to the recommendations of 
the Decentralization Commission, We are in 
hope that Your Excellency’s Government which 
ha.s taken deep interest in the betterment of the 
people will deal with the (piestion sympathetically 
and in a generous spirit. Wo beg to express the 
hope that the system of Village Panchayats will 
soon be introduced. 

Resolution 9 retiuires very sympathetic 
consideration. The system of Grant-in- Aid in 
force is not calculated to enhance the usefulness 
of the institutions which work under great 
difliculties to impart sound education. 

The Conference understands that the revision 
of the Grant-in-Aid Code is engaging the 
attention of Government and hopes that the rules 
will be so altered as to bring them into conformity 
with what obtains in other Presidencies. Having 
regard to the importance of securing efficient 
teachers for imparting sound instruction it is 
absolutely necessary that a Provident Fund should 
be started for their benefit. 

In the opinion of the Conference, the Hon. Mr. 
Stone’s scheme is in the main conceived on right 
lines. We also hope this subject will be dealt 
with in such a way as to earn public gratitude and 
confidence. 

Resolution 13 deals with a subject of vast 
importance. We presume the OoverniQent’s 
attention will be encouraging and the principle 
accepted in 1893 by l<ord Wen lock’s Government, 
regarding the institution of simultaneous examina- 
tions will be upheld by Your Excellency’s [Govern- 
ment. It is ti»iie that the pledges of previous 
Governments are fulfilled both in spirit and 
in letter. We are strongly of opinion that 
the time has come for the introduction of 
free and compulsory education as outlined 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, as that' 
is the groundwork on which the real progress 
of the country in any direction depends. These 
deal with subjects that have already been before 
the Legislative Council. We beg to assure Your 
• Excellency that they have the unanimous support 
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of the people. We request that the Government 
will be pleased to re-consider their decision. 

Our Conference very strongly urges upon 
Your Excellency’s Government the necessity for 
obtaining the early sanction of the Government 
of India for the introduction of the Bill to amend 
the Religious Endowments Act. 

Resolution 10 deals with Provincial Settle- 
ment. The Conference hopes that the Government 
of India will be addressed on this subject, 
We are of opinion that Madras has not been 
fairly treated by the Supreme Government on the 
question of Financial Autonomy. We hope 
Your Excellency’s Government will be pleased 
to grant remissions in cases of failure of wet 
crops, not only when it is due to excess of 
deficiency of water but also to any other causes 
beyond the control of the ryot. 

HIS excellency’s reply. 

H. E. the Governor made the following reply : — 

Gentlemen, — I have very great pleasure in 
welcoming you here this morning and assuring 
you of the gratification which it is for me to 
receive this Deputation. I have to thank you 
one and all for having come this great distance 
from the Presidency town • in order that you 
may lay before me the Resolutions of t}ie Provincial 
Conference which was recently held at Madras. I 
am especially gratified by this act of courtesy on 
your part, when I reflect on the names of those 
who participated in the proceedings to which I 
have just alluded and when I reflect also on the 
names of those who comprise this Deputation of 
this morning. It comprises not only men who 
have been chosen as non-official members of the 
Viceroy’s Imperial Legislative Council, as well 
as of some who have been chosen as non-official 
members of the Madras Legislative Council, 
but it includes the names of several who have 
taken an important part in movements of great 
and public concerns, both political and social, 
in this Presidency. Therefore the constitution of 
this Deputation adds strength to the opinions 
expressed and weightiness to the arguments 
which are used. I may mention in passing 
that 1 read with very great interest the 
proceedings of your Conference in Madras, and 
1 hope you will not mind my remarking on the 
earnestness, the moderation and practical common 
•Obse with which each subject, as it seemed to me, 
was bandied which came up for review at your 
bands. Now, gentlemen, the record of the 
various resolutions which you have placed in my 
bands is a long one and contains a considerable 


variety of subjects. It is necessarily of great length 
and it is, I am sure, obvious to you that it would 
be impossible for me this morning to deal even in 
the most cursory manner possible with the 
subjects that are placed before me. Moreover, 
these resolutions invite argument and di^. 
cussion which would be difficult to compress 
into any reasonable limit. At the same time 
everyone of these subjects either has been or is at 
present a matter of deb.ite, concern, and anxiety 
to my Government. As I said just now many of 
you are members of our Legislative Council and 
it is within your competency to bring in one way 
or other to the notice and consideration of Govern- 
ment each one of the subjects contained in these 
resolutions. I can only say that the fact that the 
influence you exercise there is backed by the 
Provincial Conference, that the opinions to which 
you give expression are endorsed by so well- 
informed and so intelligent a body and the senti- 
ment by which you are animated is shared by 
those in whose behalf you approach mo to-day. 
This fact, I say, must have great weight with 
and impression upon Government, It would, 
of course, be affectation on my part if I were to 
pretend that there is any likelihood of all tho 
proposals embodied in these Resolutions be- 
ing at once accepted by Government. In some 
cases the ends which you seek to achieve, 
gentlemen, are those precisely which we would 
attain but perhaps the difficulties which have 
made themselves manifest as being somewhat 
formidable are not yet fully recognised and the 
road perhaps is not quite so open or clear as at first 
sight it would appear to be. In other cases, 
the consummation of the desires by which you are 
prompted would have to be preceded by our 
conversion from views which we held already 
and in some cases hold strongly. But of this at 
least I can give you a very definite assurance and 
that is that the representations which you make 
to me to-day will not be ignored. I can promise 
you, gentlemen, that they will receive the fullest 
consideration of my Government and myself 
and if ultimately it may be deemed necessary to 
reject any of them I will ask you to believe that 
8U3h rejection will only be, because we consider 
it advisable in the interests of Government and 
for the welfare of the community at large. With 
this assurance, gentlemen, I can only once ag'^in 
thank you for your courtesy in coming here to- 
day, and assure you that 1 will take into my 
moat careful consideration the matters which yo« 
have been good enough to bring to my notice. 
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Ur- Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill. 

The following is an excellent; analysis of fche 
chief points of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Education 
Bill. It has been issued in a pamphlet form by 
the Madras Branch of the Servants of India 
Society 

[The figures in hr acketH refer to sections and sub- 
sections of the Jiill.] 

1. It is jyermissive : Local Bodies are em- 
powered, but not bound, to notify areas of compul- 
sory elementary education. [1, (2), 3 <fe 4] 


12. Cost : Divided between Government and 
Local Body. It is to meet a part of the additional 
expenditure that the Local Body will levy a small 
education rate. [8] 

An American legislator, addressing his country- 
men more than half a century ago, once said that, 
if he had the Archangel’s trump, the blast of 
which could startle the living of all nations, he 
would sound it in their ears and say : * Educate 
your children, educate all your children, educate 
every one of your children.’ 


2. Only J or Boys at first : Compulsion restrict- 

ed to boys at first ; may be extended to girls later 
when desirable. [17] 

3. Fees remitted for poor : No fees to be paid 

by those who are too poor to pay. [9] 

4. No Polity ; Special School Attendance 

Committees'. The compulsory rules are to be 
enforced not by the police but by special commit- 
tees formed for the purpose. [10] 

5. Light Penalties: After due warning the 

parent may be fined for the first time not more 
than two rupees and for repeated non-compliance 
not more than ten rupees. [11, 12 & 13] 

6. Religious objections respected : Exemption 

given to those who have conscientious objection 
to the religious instruction given. [5 (a)] 

7. Excuses for non attendance : Non-attend- 
ance is excused in following cases : — 

(i) Domestic necessity. 

(ii) Sickness of child. 

(iii) Seasonal needs of agriculture. 

(iv) No school within a mile. 

(v) Child otherwise properly educated. 

(vi) Or other sutficient cause. [5] 

8. Child's Employment prohibited : No one 

may employ a child that ought to attend school, 
8uch employment is punishable. [6, 14 15] 

9. Four Years only : Only children between 
the ages of six and ten required to attend school. 
In all other countries including Baroda and Ceylon, 
the compulsory period is not less than six years. ( 4] 

10. : Department of Public Instruc- 

lon should recognise the schools and prescribe 
Btihuol accomodation. [4 k 7] 

11. Government Control: The Governor- 
eneral in Council to make general rules. Local 
overnment to sanction the notification of the 

compulsory areas^ the bye-laws framed and the 
Mucatxon rate. [3, 8, 18 & 19j 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Appointed in 1886 to report on the working of 
the measures adopted to make attendance at school 
compulsory in England and Wales, bore ungrudg- 
ing testimony to the great efi’oet which compulsion 
had produced on school attendance. * It is to 
compulsion,’ they wrote, * that the increase of the 
numbers on the roll is largely attributable. 
Among the witnesses before us, Mr. Stewart appears 
to stand alone in his opinion that, provided the 
required accomodation had been furnished, the 
result would have been much the same if attend- 
ance had not been obligatory. But to estimate 
fairly the influence, which compulsion has had 
upon the great increase in the number of children 
attending school, we must speak of it under the 
three heads into which its operation may be 
divided. There is, first, the direct influence 
of compulsion. This is exerted over parents who 
are indifferent of the moral and intellectual 
welfare of their children, who are^very eager to 
obtain what advantage they can from their 
children’s earnings, but who never look beyond. 
But, secondly, compulsion exercises an indirect 
influence. Many parents are apathetic, yield 
weakly to their children’s wish not to go to 
school. . . But they are keenly alive to the disgrace 
of being brought before a Magistrate, the fear of 
which supplies a stimulus sufiicient to make them 
do their duty in this respect. In addition, the 
existence of a compulsory law has considerably 
affected public opinion and has done much to 
secure a larger school attendance by making 
people recognise that the State regards them 
as neglecting their duty, if their children remain 
uneducated.’ 

TUB CEYLON COMMISSION OF 1905. 

With the exception of one or two districts of 
the Island, little good will be done by any system 
which does not enforce compulsory attendance. 

Barents, throughout a large portion of the 
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Island, exercise very little control over their 
children, and will leave them to do as they like 
in the matter of school attendance. The result is 
that, where there is no compulsion, boys attend 
very irregularly and leave school very early. 

TUB HON’bLK MR. BUTLER, EDUCATION MEMBER 
OF THE viceroy’s COUNCIL. 

I hope that those to whom this Bill is referred 
for consideration will extend towards it that 
seriousness and earnestness which has marked the 

speech of the Mover of this Bill Ignorance 

is our enemy ; and our prayer is for light to ex- 
pose and shatter that insidious foe. 

THE HON’BLB NAWAB SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAHIB 
BAHADUR. 

The time has come when education should not 
only be made free but compulsory, for, I respect- 
fully submit that it is the duty of the State to 
stimulate educational activity among the masses 
by the introduction of compulsion in some form 
or other. 

THE HON’bLE MR. MAZHARUL UAQUE. 

They (Muhammadans) said that they were 
quite willing to be taxed if the Government would 
take this matter into their own hands and provide 

education for the Muhammadan community 

.... Sir, that is the attitude of one important 
community in this matter, and 1 have not the 
least doubt that my brethren of the Hindu 
community will also come in line with us and 
cheerfully bear this burden. 

THE HON’BLB raja PARTAB BAHADUR AxGU UF 
PAllTABGAIlH. 

It is no insignificant matter that the enlightened 
Government of Bombay has instructed its 
representative not to oppose this measure at this 
stage. I trust other Local Governments will give 

this measure as sympathetic a consideration 

The Government of India cannot afiord to lag 
behind the Government of His Highness the 
Gaekwar. 

INDIA’S ANNUAL CONGRESS AND CONFER- 
ENCES. — Containing the Inaugural and Presidential 
Addresses delivered at .the Sessions of the Congress 
and the Industrial, Social, Theistic and Temperanca 
Conferences held at Calcutta, Surat, Madras, Lahore and 
Allahabad. 6 Uniform Volumes. Price As. 12 each. 
The 5 together Rs. 1-14. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 



Lord Miato On India- 

The Freedom of the City of Edinburgh was con- 
ferred on April 28 upon the Earl of Minto ‘as a 
mark of the respect and esteem in which he is 
held in Scotland, and in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the Empire as Viceroy of 
India and Governor-General of Canada.’ 

The Lord Provost, in the course of his speech 
said : In 1905, Lord Minto was appointed Viceroy 
of India, and held that exalted position—the 
highest under the British Crown — for five yeans 
He has just returned after a record of service* 
which will hold a place in the history of the 
British Empire. Luring these five years his Lord- 
ship displayed those qualities of wisdom, tact and 
courage, combined with a knowledge of men and 
aftairs, which enabled him to cope successfully 
with the problems continually atising in the gov- 
ernment of the teeming millions of that vast 
country, with their endless diversities of creeds 
customs, and ideas. It is impossible for me hei;e to 
attempt to give any description of the gigantic 
task thus so nobly performed. A writer in the 
Edinburyh Review of October, 1910, gives an 
interesting and appreciative account of Lord 
iMinto’s Viceroyalty, and the questions with which 
he had to deal. 1 can only say here that Lord 
Minto has won the admiration and gratitude of all 
who love their country — (applausej— and recogniso 
the imperial mission of our race, and who appre- 
ciate the work of tho great succession of rulers 
sent out from these islands. Like the great Pro- 
consuls and Generals of Roman times who returned 
home Iroin distant parts of the earth and weie 
honoured by their fellow-citi/.ons, Lord Minto has 
returned after his great Imperial Service ; and tho 
least weean ao,and wo doit with heart-felt earnest- 
ness, is to mark our appreciation and gratitude by 
conferring upon him the highest honour it is in 
our power to bestow. (Applause.) My Lord, we 
have on our burgess roll many names of men who 
have been eminent in public life, names which will 
endure in history and be held in honour by genera- 
tions to come, and in our estimation you are well 
entitled to receive, and we willingly ofi’er to you, 
a place thereon. May I add that it is with peculiar 
satisfaction and pride that we hail your Lordship, 
not only as one whose deeds have earned this 
position, but as being one of our own people, a 
Scottish nobleman who has not only pereonallyi 
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but through his family for long generations, been 
identified with our city and our fellow-countrymen 
of the Scottish Border. (Loud applause.) 

The burgess ticket, enclosed in a silver casket 
bojvring the City Coat of Arms, and surmounted by 
a Coronet, was then handed to Lord Min to, who 
proceeded to sign the burgess roll. 

THE EX' viceroy’s SPEECH. 

The Earl of Minto, on rising to reply, was 
received with loud applause, the company greeting 
him upstanding. He said : — My Lord Provost, the 
great honour which you have conferred upon me 
to day on bohalf of the City of Edinburgh, in your 
Council-room, and in the presence of this distin- 
guished assemblage, conveys to me the approval of 
public services 1 have attempted to render my 
country, and is all the more valuable to me as a 
Scotsman, that it emanates from the citizens of the 
beautiful capital of whitih all Scotsmen are so 
justly proud. (Applause,) Ladies and gentlemen, 
perhaps I have been somewhat fortunate in that 
the period of my two administrations has been in 
both cases somewhat exceptionally full of incident. 
In neither case was 1 called upon to deal with a 
state of public a Hairs which could bo fairly called 
normal. By force of circumstances I have been 
{'(impelled to take my share in stirring events 
wliicli have loft their mark on the nistory of 
Canada, of India, and of the Kmpire. Soon after 1 
went to Canada, Great Britain was confronted 
with war in South Africa, and the Dominion took 
that momentous step of sending troops to the 
assistance of the armies of tlie Mother Country 
which has done so much to weld together the 
scattered strength of the Empire. (Applause.) 

THE INDIAN OUTLOOK. 

The story of the last five years in India has 
been lull of incident, .as you all know, and has 
attracted the constant attention of the public at 
home, and has attracted their most constant 
Watchfulness. I am grateful for the opportunity 
that enabled me to share in the struggle of those 
fi ve yea rs, for in these years the j us tire of many Indian 
‘^Irtirns was recognised— (hear, hear) — recognition 
entailing much enlargement and much supervision 
of administrative machinery, alterations in the 
old order of things, and changes, groat changes in 
policy, which, like all great changes of that 
tlescription excited [many differences of cpinion,and 
fortli not a little criticism. I am thankful for 
the share I was able to take in these struggles, in 
these anxious times, full of quicksands as they were 
because I believe that these five yeax’s saw the 


inauguration of reforms which will contribut® 
enormously not only to the peace of the country* 
but of the strength of that British rule upon which 
the •h.appiness of India depends. (Applause.) 
Throughout these tryiiig times 1 had no 
stronger or more loyal supporters than the 
ruling chiefs of India and the great territorial 
magnates of the land. (Applause.) My Lord 
Provost, please do not think I wish in any way 
to minimise , the difiicultie.s and dangers of 
the future. They are evident and plenty. 
Anarchical plots, though utterly foreign to Indian 
tradition and utterly distasteful to the great mass 
of the Indian people, cannot be allowed to gain a 
foothold amongst the inflammable material com- 
mitted to our charge. (Hear, hear.) But there are 
other difficulties to my mind even greater difli- 
culties —industrial questions, economic questions 
and the direction of the education of the rising 
generation, education safeguarding the moral as 
well as the intellectual training of Indian youth, 
(Hear, hear.) It is upon the solution of these 
questions, and upon the wise and safe acknowledg- 
ment of the great political and social movement 
that is making itself felt throughout Asia, that 
the stability of our rule in India will depend ; 
upon that and upon the sympathy of the rulers 
with the ruled. (Hear, hear.) My Lord Provost, 
we happily know that the answer to these ques- 
tions rest very largely within the members of that 
distinguished Indian Civil Service whose devoted 
labours and knowledge of the people amongst 
whom their lot lias been cast has already enabled 
them to do so much splendid and glorious work for 
the happiness and welfare of their Indian fellow- 
subjects. And now, rny Lord, that I have returned 
home to the Borders, 1 can assure you that there 
is nothing dearer to me than the welcome of my 
fellow-countrymen, above all of my Scottish fellow- 
countrymen. (Applause.) 1 shall never forget the 
gteat honour that the citizens of Edinburgh have 
conferred upon mo to-day. The beautiful casket 
with which they have presented me, 1 can assure 
them, will bo preserved as an heirloom in my 
family. (Loud applause.) 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES. 
—Full text of the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches 
and Papers road and submitted together with the Reso- 
lutions passed at the Confei-ences held at Calcutta, 
Surat and Madras. 3 Uniform Volumes. Price Re. 1 
each. Three at a time, Rs. 2. * 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 



British Indians in the Transvaal . 

A correspondence . between General Smuts, 
Union Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Gandhi 
was published at Johannesburg on April 27 in 
connection with the withdrawal of the Immi- 
gration Restriction Bill announced in the Assembly 
on the preceding day. 

The Minister, while regretting the postpone- 
ment of legislation, expressed the keen desire of 
the Government to arrive at a solution . He asked 
that the question should not be complicated by 
the continuance of passive resistance. 

Mr. Gandhi, in reply, stated that he was willing 
to persuade the Indians to suspend the passive 
resistance movement provided that the Govern- 
ment undertake to introduce a Bill next sessions, 
repealing the Registration Act of 1907, and 
ensuring legal equality as regards immigration 
into the Transvaal, maintaining existing rights 
and settling other points, including the registration 
of passive resisters, and if in the meantime it 
would grant certain concessions regarding the 
registration of individual passive resisters under 
the Act of 190B. 

General Smuts’s reply is a substantial accept- 
ance of the proposed terms, which involve the 
introduction of a Bill similar in principle to the 
Bill just withdrawn and the exclusion of Asiatics 
by differential administration in the application 
of the language test. While giving the^ assurance 
asked for with reservations, he expressed the hope 
that by approaching the question, in a conciliatory 
manner to reach a temporary solution, all concerned 
would be left free to devote their energies to 
securing a lasting settlement. The proposed 
legislation would give legal equality to all immi- 
grants, with differential treatment in the ad- 
ministrative as distinct from a statutory sense. 
Temporary certificates would be issued to educated 
Asiatics now in the Transvaal, if passive resistance 
were suspended. General Smuts added that if 
Mr. Gandhi could assure him that the Indians 
would suspend passive resistance he would ask the 
Governor-General to consider favourably the 
release of the passive resistors now undergoing 
sentence. 

SUSPENSION OF PASSIVE BESISTANCE. 

At a representative meeting of the British 
Indian community on the Rand which was held at 
Jobanneeburgon the evening of the April 28tb| 


a resolution was passed accepting as a * provisional 
settlement’ the terms contained in the corres- 
pondence. The debate, which is described as 
* heated,’ lasted four hours, and there were five 
dissentients. The result gives Mr. Gandhi a free 
hand in the final negotiations. The passive 
resistance movement is, therefore, suspended, and 
Indians will no longer court arrest and imprison- 
ment by defiance of the existing Transvaal 
Immigration Registration laws. It is hoped to 
embody a permanent settlement in an Immigra- 
tion Bill to be introduced next sessions. An 
agreement has been reached as to the main 
principle of the Bill, but some important points 
still remain open for discussion. It is possible 
that General Smuts may, in order to avoid creat- 
ing fresh difficulties in the other provinces, apply 
the new Bill to the Transvaal only, leaving exist- 
ing immigration laws operative elsewhere. 

The refusal of the Natal Indians to partici- 
pate in the Coronation festivities, which has been 
reported to the Durban Town Council, will now 
(it is stated) be reconsidered. 

The following is the latest information on ' the 
subject : — 

Johannesburg 23iid May.— The Transvaal- 
Asiatic trouble has been provisionally settled. 
Mr. Gandhi, interviewed by Reuter’s representa- 
tive, stated that the settlement contemplated the 
introduction next sessions of legislation, repealing 
the Asiatic Act of 1907, and restoring the legal 
equality, as regards immigration. As a set-off to 
the suspension of passive resistance the Govern- 
ment recognizes the right of passive resisters, 
numbering ten, to the entire Transvaal by virtue 
of their education, and reinstates passive resisters 
who formerly had rights of residence, the Govern- 
ment also releasing the imprisoned passive resisters 
immediately, and pardoning Mrs. Sodha. 

Mr. Louis Botha, interviewed by Reuter’s re- 
presentative, gave details of the Agreement, settling 
the Asiatic trouble, and said he was greatly grati- 
fied thereby. He was sure the Indians would do 
their part to help the Government to make things 
as pleasant as possible for them. He fully assured 
them that the Government entertained no 
hostility towards them, always remembering that 
they had determined not to admit any more, ex- 
cept as provided in the Agreement. He hoped 
the Indians, both in Africa and India, would rea- 
lize the great difficulty Mr. Smute had in obtain- 
ing the concessions he had already made, 
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Concerning this compromise on the position of 
Indians in South Africa, Mr. Polak considers it 
Btatesmanlike. The Government has generously 
accepted the Indians’ pledges, which the Asiatic 
leaders believe will be fulfilled in the spirit as well 
as in the letter. 

Indians now seek the removal of grievances 
affecting the resident community, such as the 
ownership of fixed property, disabilities of the gold 
law, and the location question. Mr. Polajc ex- 
pressed the obligations of Indians to the Imperial 
and Indian Governments and the British 
Committee. 

Indentured Labour in Natal. 

Mr. O’Grady asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India if he would state what number of inden- 
tured Indian coolies were employed in Natal under 
agreement between that colony and the Govern- 
ment of India; whether the suicide rate among 
these coolies was equal to 501 per million ; if so, 
whether he would take steps for immediate investi- 
gation into its causes ; and whether His Majesty’s 
Government would consider the desirability of 
stopping the exportation of coolies to South Africa, 
especially in view of the treatment they received 
there and of the conduct of the Governments of 
Natal and the Transvaal towards their free kindred. 

Mr. Montagu: According to the latest statistics 
the number of Indian coolies under indenture in 
Natal was 40,931. The number of suicides amongst 
these indentured labourers in 1909 was twenty. 
My Hon. friend will see if ho compares these 
actual figures with his calculation that this is an 
excellent example cf the dangers attendant on the 
use of percentages, or more accurately permillion- 
ages. The treatment of indentured coolies has 
received the careful attention of the authorities in 
South Africa and India. It has alread;^ been 
decided that indentured emigration from India to 
Natal shall cease with eflfect from July 1 next, on 
the ground, nor that there has been any general 
ill-treatment of the coolies in Natal, but that the 
unsatisfactory position cannot be perpetuated which 
was created by the divergence between the Indi- 
ans’ and the colonists’ standpoints, and the absence 
of any guarantee that Indians will be accepted as 
permanent citizens of the South African Union 
after expiration of their indentures. An announce- 
ment in these terms was made in the Ind ian Legis- 
lative Council in January. 

Mauritius Indians. 

We are informed by a thoroughly reliable 
Indian resident of Port Louis in Mauritius that 


touts, called sirdars, are coming to India to 
recruit labourers for the sugar plantations of that 
colony from among able-bodied men and women 
who will be fib for any amount of hard work for 
the planters. These poor ignorant people will be 
taken to Mauritius as free passengers and on 
arrival at the port asked tc sign contracts of 
service, in default of which they are not allowed to 
land. It is the duty of our educated countrymen 
to be on the lookout for the sirdars referred to 
above, and to prevent people from being inmesbed 
in their net. The facts should be placed before 
the labouring population in their naked reality, 
so that the unrealisable hopes held out to them by 
the interested touts may not lure them into the 
inhospitable foreign land where they will be no 
better than chattels and goods. Further, it should 
be explained to them that if they want profitable 
occupation they can get any amount of it in India 
itself in centres where there are large factory 
industries. The demand of the latter for labour 
is so considerable, the supply is so inadequate, 
and the wages offered are so good, that by a 
judicious organisation of inland emigration the 
congestion of any rural area can be relieved with- 
out a single man or woman having to leave the 
country, Here is a field of work for patriots where 
there is plenty to do to the best advantage of bur 
ignorant, poor and helpless countrymen. 

GoTemment’s Emigration Policy. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Marlborough 
recently called attention to the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference of 1907, in favour 
of encouraging British emigration to the Colodies 
rather than to foreign countries and asked what 
steps were being taken in this connection. 

Lord Lucas, Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
said the Government’s policy was generally to 
encourage emigration to the Colonies, Regarding 
the alternative — namely, emigration subsidised 
and organised by the State that was not the Gov- 
ernment’s policy. It was not requested by the 
Dominions. His Lordship cited the Emigration 
statistics, and said he thought it would be difficult 
to devise means for increasing the present natural 
flow but the question was coming up at the 
Imperial Conference. If proposals for closer com- 
munication and co-operation between ourselves 
and the Dominions on the lines he had indicated 
were brought forward, the Government would do 
everything to meet the wishes of the Dominions. 

LordSelborne said he did not think the Imperial 
Government had carried out the spirit of the reso- 
lution. The Imperial Government must supply 
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driving power between the meetings of Conferences. 
His colonial experience had impressed him with 
the lost opportunities of the Imperial Oovernmont 
with respect to organising emigration, whatever 
Party was in power. 

Indians in Australia- 

The Secretary of the Austral- Indian Society, 
Melbourne, has addressed a letter to the Indian 
National Congress detailing the grievances cf 
Indian residents in Australia. The Society 
includes Indians of all castes and creeds. A 
deputation from the Society lately waited upon 
the Minister for External Affairs of the Common- 
wealth Parliament of Australia and represented 
that^wo Indians who had lived in Australia for 
a number of years prior to the passing of the 
Immigration Restriction Acts of 1901-5 had 
gone on a visit to India and wore unable to re- 
enter the Commonwealth. They next obtained 
passports from the Indian uithorities to vi.sit 
Australia and on arrival were detained by the 
Customs authorities and submitted to a rigorous 
cross-examination by the Collector. They were 
allowed to remain on an undertaking being given 
by the Secretary of the Austral- Indian Society to 
produce them whenever required by the Collector. 
The Minister said they would each have to pay a 
fee of £2, but as the deputation protested against 
this the two Indians were exempted from payment. 
Indians who have lived for a number of years in 
the Commonwealth and who possess property are 
on the electoral rolls and possess votjes for both 
Houses of Parliament. They are reputable citizens 
but when they applied to bring thoir wives over from 
India the Minister could not see his way to agree 
to the proposal on any account. The deputation 
urged their rights as British subjects and contended 
that the place of the abode of the husband is also 
that of his wife and children. Whereupon the 
* Minister replied in words to this effect “ You 
see, gentlemen, you say you are British subjects 
but you are not as you are not treated as such in 
your own country, and how can you expect us to 
treat you here differently, though we treat you 
far better, and recognise you as citizens, having 
given you votes, <fec., an«l treat you as white men 
and not as you are treated in India.” What have 
the Government of India to say to these remarks ? 
The educational test for immigrants is the reading 
and writing of fifty words in a European language. 
Instead of holding the test in English the autho- 
rities frequently ask Indians emigrants questions 
In French and German in order to disqualify 
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them. A leading Indian wanted permission to 
send for his son from India but was not allowed to 
do 80. Indians are not allowed to send for thfir 
wives from India and hence mixed marriages and 
illegitimate children are common and there is 
great deal of immorality. Chinese and Syrians 
who are not British subjects, are given much 
wider latitude than Indiar.s. 

Indentured Labour In Jamaica* 

Mr. Wedge wood asked the Secretary of Stato 
for the Colonies whether the Governor of Jamaioa 
had decided, with the advice of his Privy Council 
that henceforth the planters who required East 
Indian coolie labour must pay the whole cost of 
their introduction and repatriation themselves 
instead of the burden being thrown on the whole 
community, including those planters who employ- 
ed free labour ; and whether this change was due 
to the action or advice of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ilarcourt : The answer to the first part 
of my hon. friend’s question is in the affirmative. 
The change is not due to my action, but has my 
approval. 


The Indians of Soutli Africa 

Helots wrthin thi! I'^inpirc ! Tfow they aro TreaLod. 

BV H. S. I'j. POIjAK, Editor, Indian Opinion. 

'T’liis bo"!' the li''‘?t exti'mh'd aiid aut.Iioriiaiivo do'^- 
(Tipr.i' II of thtj liictiaii Coloiio-ts vi SoiiLli Afi'iCi, tlio 
trca'.Miif nt ac.eordiu] to them by tbcir European fellow- 
c .loni:-.t.s, and ilu ir many f^ric'vani:es. The lx ok is 
(lev’otcd to a Jelaili 'i ox.iminaLion of tho disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, I bo Transvaal, tho Rivet 

('olmiv, tho Capo Colony, S'jutliorn Rhodesia, and tho 
Portuquew* Provinen of I\IoJ4ambiquo, To tho.--e lire 
edded a nnnibct of \ainiib]o appoiidicca. 

Price Re. /. To Subscribers of the " Review As. t2' 

M. K. QANOHI 

'I'liis Sketch dcacrilxjg the early days of Mr. M. Iv. 
Gandhi’s liie, his mission acd work in South Africa, 
b charac.ti'r, his Bi.riviiif^s, and his hopes. A 
poras-.! of this Sketch, together with the selcctoa 
.speeches arid addro.sses that are appended, gives a 
liar insight into tho springs of action that have impelio« 
this romarkablo and saintly man to surrender every 
material thing in life for the sake of an ideal that he 
essays to roaliso, and will be a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesnianship, moderation, 
and selflessuf-BS are the greatest qualities of a patrio • 
(With a portrait of Mr, Qandhi.) 

Price Annas Four. ^ 

G. A. Nalesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, 
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Reforms in Eapurthal?. 

Among the miincles performed in Kapurthala 
during the last eigliteeii months, one may be men- 
tioned. During the minority of the present 
Maharaja the hospital used to be under the charge 
of a qualified European doctor appointed by the 
Superintendent in consultation with the local 
officials. Surgical instruments and medicines were 
kept in the hospital, patients were attended to and 
operations were performed. The same arrangements 
were continued when the Maharaja came of age. 
Latterly, Dr. Jagannath, who was for a long time 
Chief Medical Officer at Jammu, was appointed 
State physician at Kapurthala and everything 
went on satisfactorily. One of Mr. French’s earliest 
reforms was the compulsory resignation of Dr. J agan- 
nath. No one has been appointed to succeed him 
and there is now no qualified doctor in Kapurthala. 
No surgical cases are attended to because there is 
no one capable of undertaking them. In every 
case of illness in the Maharaja’s family the Civil 
Surgeon of Jullundui has to be called in. The 
State officials have to do the same thing. People 
have to go to British territory for medical relief. 
The salary that was paid to Dr. Jagannath has 
been saved, but the people of Kapurthala have 
been deprived of medical help. Just now there is 
plague in Kapurthala and the surrounding district 
but there is no relief of any kind. That is one 
phase of the millennium in Kapurthala. While 
the State has a highly paid Civil servant as Chief 
Minister it has not got even an Assistant Surgeon 
and it is apparently no part of the Chief Ministers 
duty to get one, — Tribune. 

Reform in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

We learn that H. H. the Nizam has called 
upon bis Prime Minister Maharajah Sir Kishen 
Pershad to direct his Advocate- General, Mr. G. 
Krishnamachari, to submit proposals for a better 
and more sati.sfactory working of the J udicial De- 
partment probably in keeping with the public 
opinion expressed in all directions. Mr. Krishna- 
tnachari fn conjunction with Nawab Nizamath 
Jung, the Judicial Secretary, has been collecting 
statistics from the various Courts established in 
H.H’s. Dominions, and has formulated a scheme and 
submitted it to H. H’s. Government for sanction, 
and there is no doubt that the same will be 
approved in due time. The scheme will doubtless 
involve eztm expenditure ; for it involves the 
ssparation of the Judicial from the Executive, 

W 


EgUALISATTON OV TAXATION IN 'mANOI. 

TheKaja ol'M.indi, whurn d i.sMir b in ces occurred 
during the Isst two years, h.is issued an order that 
as the transfer of sanads from agriculturists to 
non-agriculturists in his State had created a most 
unfair competition, steps were being taken to 
equalise the burden of taxation by insisting that 
cash equivalents be paid by nun-cultivators in 
possession of land in lieu of services due and to 
apply the proceeds of this revenue to the increaso 
of facilities for animal transport in the State, and 
thus automatically reduce the burden. 

Maharaja of Patiala. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala left Bombay 
for England in connection with the All-India 
Cricket Team. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa’s Munificence. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa has sent a De- 
putation to Mysore to invite 12 Yisi.shtad waita 
Pandits for a Sree Vaishnava Conference in 
Allahabad. His Highness has contributed several 
lakhs of rupees to revive Visish tad waita Philo- 
sophy. The Pandits will be provide*! with an 
intermediate class railway fare and arrangements 
for their comforts while travelling and in Allaha- 
bad will be made by the Maharaja. 

The Bhavnagar State. 

With a view to advance the prosperity of the 
Bhavnagar State, says the Kathiawar TiiMS, a 
special committee has been appointed to tour 
through the different parts of the State and to 
gather together the views of the experts relating 
to its economical, industrial and agricultural condi- 
tion. This committee has commenced its work 
allotted to it. 

The Infantry of Kapurthala. 

Like a good Oriental, the Maharaja of Kapur- 
thala has, to commemorate his taking up the 
office of the Colonel-in-Chief of his Imperial 
Service Infantry, increased the pay of the Sepoys 
and the Non-Commissioned Officers by cne rupee 
a month. The East appreciates such a tangible 
commemoration but the West cannot understand it. 

Religious Education in Kashmir. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir in attempting reli- 
gious instruction in State schools is making an 
effort to handle the [most thorny of all subjects, 
and many will be interested to know in what 
manner he proposes to give effect to the idea. It 
is thus outlined by Rai Bahadur Mitra ; — 
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(1) In all educational institutions the morning 
work will begin l>y congr^^gating the boys in one 
place, but in separato rooms for Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, and Christians, when si teacher of each 
religion — Hindu for Hindus, Mahoinedan for 
Mahomedaiis — will preside and a Hymn to the 
'Universal God will be chanted. The teacher will 
explain the meaning. The bo)8 will, in prayerful 
attitude and with due reverence, bow their head 
in the usual manner according to the custom of 
each religion. All teacheis of each religion must 
join in this congregational prayer in their special 
rooms. 

Can anybody object to such prayers ; — “ Thou 
art the Father of all things animate and inani- 
mate; Thou art the Great Sage and Teacher of 
the Universe and worthy to be adored by all. 
Wherefore 1 prostrate before Thee, with humble 
supplication, and implore Thee, O Adorable Being! 
for Thy mercy. 0 Lord ! bear with me, even as a 
father with his son, a friend with hia friend, and 
a lover with his beloved.” 

Or say : — 

“ From the Unreal lead me to the Real, 
From darkness lead me to light, 

From death lead me to immortality.” 

— Brihadaranyah Ptfrana. 1. 3. 28. 

Or say : — 

I beseech Thee, 0 merciful God ! to grant me, 
as long as I live, a sound body, a sufficiency of 
worldly means and an earnest desire to love and 
to wordship Thee. I have always been and shall 
ever he Thy servant, and Thou hast* been and 
ever will be ray Lord.” — Purana. 

In the Upanishads there are prayers which are 
acceptable to all. 

(1) For Mahoraedans the Koran will be used, 
and the Bible for Christians. 

(2) For half an hour in each class a selected 
moral text- book will be taught. 

(3) Teachers who by their example and precept 
are best able to inculcate religious arid moral 
principles will be rewarded and promoted. 

(4) Special prizes and scholarships will be given 
to pupils who by their conduct show good moral 
life. 

(5) A register will he kept in the schools in 
which a record will be kept daily about the moral 
conduct of the boys. 

These will be our beginning, and we shall add 
more unto our programme as time proceeds and 
circumstances justify. 


A Remarkable Woman Ruler* 

I understand that the Coronation visit of that 
remarkable Indian Chief, Her Highness the Begum 
oi Bhopal, is directly due to the encouragement 
of King George, who was greatly interested in 
her during his Indian tour as Prince of Wales. 

When the Begum was presented to His Majesty 
at the Indore Durbar, he conferred on her the 
Insignia of the Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire, and she was the first woman in India in 
receive that honour. On that occasion the Begum 
appeared before King George with her face entire- 
ly hidden behind a bit,rka of a light, blue material, 
while her head was crowned in gold and her small 
figure draped in a deeper shade of blue— a costume 
which she is expected to wear at the Coronation 
ceremony. 

This interesting v/oman is, in a number of ways 
unique among her .sex. Bhopal is the only State 
in the woild where the ruler must always be a 
woman. In former days, the husbands of the 
Begums occupied a curiously unimportant position 
in the State, and were freely changed as the fancy 
of tho ruler or the supposed necessities of her 
politics happened to require. 

The present Begum is the only living woman 
ruler who was been in action with her own troops. 
During a pilgrimage to Mecca, she and her 
bodyguard were attacked by Arabs, whom she 
repulsed after a bloody encounter. 

The State of Bhopal is famed throughout India 
for its loyalty. At the height of the Mutiny, the 
Begum of that time had to face her rebel army, 
which gathered outside her palace and clamour- 
ed to be led against the British. The Begum 
acquiesced, hut at nightfall she contrived to 
disarm the whole of the rebels, to the numbor 
of three thousand men. 

And long before this, as far back as 1778, 
Bhopal was the only power in all India which 
showed itself to be friendly to Great Britain. 
The Begum’s presence at the Coronation will, 
therefore, be appropriate in the extreme. — M.A.P. 

The Vaishnavite Reformers of India. 

CHTTICAL SKETCHES OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALA OHARfAR, m.a., b.l. 

CONTKNTS :--(!) Nathamuni; (2) Pundarikaksha ; (3) 
Yamunacharya; (4) Sri Ramanujacharya; (6) Sri Vedanta 
Deaika; (6) Manavala MahaMuni and (7) Cliaitanya. 

Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” As. 12. 

O. A. Natesan Co., Sutikurama Chetty St, Madras, 
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India’s Imports and Exports- 

From the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
Accounts of British India for the year ended Slst 
Maruh, 1911, we learn that the horses imported 
during the year nun beied 11,444, valued at the 
average price of Rs. 476, against 7,552 imported 
during the previous year at an average value of 
Rs. 437 each.* 

LIQUORS. 

The iruportsof liquors kept pretty much on the 
same level as regards quantities as those of the 
preceding year. Ale, beer and porter totalled 
42, 42, 771, gallons at an average price of about 
Ro. 1-5 per gallon, against 41, 81, 934 gallons in 
1010, averaging about Ro. 1-9 per gallon. The 
iuiports of spirits were somewhat less than in the 
previous year. The number of gallons was 15 
24,005 averaging in price Rs. 6- 14 per gallon* 
against 16,80,790 in 1910, averaging nearly 
Rs. 6-8 per gallon. 

SALT. 

The salt imports were a little leas than during 
the previous year, 480,775 tons against 428,448, 
iind the average price per ton Rs. 14-10 auainst 
Rs. U. ^ 


TOBACCO. 

There has been a great falling oil' in the tobacco 
imports. The value of the imports was Ks. 
49,14,185, against Rs. 94,82,280 in 1910. There 
were only H,06,756lb8, cigarettes imported, 
against 30,83, 7461bs. during the preceding year, 
which shows that India is takinga grip of cigarette 
manufacture for her own internal consumption. 
The customs value ot the cigarettes for 1911 aver- 
aged Rs. 3-4 per lb. 


COAL. 

The imports of coal have been decreasing. In 

1908-09, 1909-10, and 1910-11, tbe quantities 
rwspectively were 435,399, 406,378 and 322,735 
Jons. The average price of imported coal dining 
the past year was Rs. 16 12 per ton. 


COTTON- AND YARN. 

he imports of cotton twist and yarn show a 
considerable falling oflf during the past three years 
from 41^ millio,, Ibg. in 1908-09 ti. 32^ millions 
1910-11. Grey and unblenchcd pieoe-goods 
ai a org pretty n.uch on the same level as re- 
gws quality since 1908-09, but the imports 
***? bleached cottons show a considerable 
increase,, tbe figures for the past three 
ysArg being 477,744,049 yds,, 493,041,866 and 


586,519,294 yds,, respectively, the values beinir 
^ ^>®®*24,7.')7 and Rs. 9,54, 

o9, 295. This indicates greater purchasing power 
on the part of those who use the finer fabrics. 
Coloured, printed and dyed piece goods also 
show a very satisfactory increase from 472 483. 

iSiS'i ^ y’**® ■“ 


MOTOR-CARS AND MOTOR CYCLES. 

The value of motor-cars and motor cycles im- 
ported, sho ved an increase from Rs 43 14 231 
in 1908-09 to Rs. 73,24,420 in 1910-11. ’ The 
average value of ihe 3,458 typewritteis imported 
Vvas Rs. 200 each. There were 7.58 fewer type- 
writers imported last year than in 1908-99, 
MATCHES. 

It is a won.ler that India does not make more 
progress in the manufacture of matches. The 
imports of these indispensable goods continue to 
grow. There is nothing to prevent swadeshi en- 
terprise from mamifaeturing all that are required 
for internal consumption, and yet we spend a 
sum fast approaching one crore of rupees in bring- 
ing ipatches from foreign countries. I know 
there are a few match factories in existence in 
India, but all their production is but a fleabite 
in comparsioii with the quantity consumed. TIim 
plant is not an expensive one. There is a great 
opening here for small capitalists. 

SOAP. 

Soap is another article which could be easily 
made in India on a sufficiently large scale to meet 
all internal requirements, and yet the imports of 
this article of daily use go on increasing. The 
imports for last year were 275,243 cwt. against 
222,804 in 1908-09. The customs value of the 
imports works out at nearly As. 2-10 per lb. 

UMBRELLA. 

The umbrella trade seems to be reviving again 
after the falling off duiing the orevious year 
We imported 1,250,462 against 1,109,249 during 
1909-10. The average value of the umbrellas is 
a little under one rupee each. More attention 
is being paid to tbe internal industry as is evi- 
denced by tbe increase in the value of umbrella 
fittings— the value of these imports being Rs. 
27,70,324 against Rs. 19,27,822 in 1908-09. 

LIVING ANIMALS. 

Of living animals (unclassified) we exported 
last year 466,462. These numbers would doubt- 
less include all kinds from small snakes up to 
large elephants, mostly meant for foreign Zoo- 
logical gardens, and for sale as pets in the various 
towns in Europe and America. This is a tradp 
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that goes on increasing . The total value of the 
animals exported was Rs. 23,21,055 against Rs. 
15,86,192 in 1908-09. This works out at an 
average of almost Rs. 5 per animal. 

GOCOANUT AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

An export which might be largely inci eased is 
the cocoanut and its products, especially as there 
is a growing appreciation of the value of the nut 
as food. There is a large demand for this com- 
modity. Rs. 79 lakhs’ worth of the kernel or 
copra were exported last year against Rs. 53 lakhs 
in 1908-09. These figures are still trifling 
compared with the enormous developments which 
might easily be made in this industry. Ceylon 
understands the copra manufacture much better 
than Bengal. 

FISHMAWS AND SHARK 6nS. 

Fishmaws and sharkfins are now steady articles 
of export. The quantity of these commodities 
exported last year was 1,260,329 lb.s., almost the 
same as the figures for 1909-10. The average 
value of these delicacies was 18 annas per lb., 
the total value of the exports being Rs. 14,28,129. 
Sharkfins are bought largely for export t(\ China 
and are there used for the making of soup. There 
is a colony of Mughs on the northern shore of 
the Bay of Bengal whose chief occupation is the 
catching of sharks for the sake of the fins and 
tail pieces. The fins are sun-dried and then 
bagged for export. 

LINSEED. 

Linseed exports reached 370,552 tons last year 
against 233,860 tons* in 1909-10, a^d of cotton* 
seed, w’hicU should not require to be exported, we 
sent out of the country 299,01 1 tons, at an average 
price of Rs. 70 per ton, about Rs. 2-8 per maund. 
Now that modern machinery can conveit cotton- 
seed into flour fit for human use, it is surely high 
time that these 300,000 tons per annum should 
be kept inside India and converted into a cheap 
wholesome food for the people. There are also 
cotton -seed oil and cotton -seed cake to be taken 
from the process of manufacture, while the refuse 
would go to enrich the soil. 

TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The grand totals of the imports and exports are 
as under : — 

Imports. 

1900-10. 

Rs. 

Merchandise ... 1,22,64,83,857 

Private Treasure. . . 37,42,60,736 

^Oovemment Treasure 9,73,999 

Total imports ... l,60,17,18,r»91 


1910-11, 

Rs. 

1,33,71,10,953 

39,70,32,761 

6,87,802 


1,73,48,31,616 


Exports, 

Merchandise ... 1,87,96,81,876 
Private Treasure... 6,39,38,303 
Government Treasure 57,100 

Total exports ... 1,94,36,72,279 


Grand total of im- 
ports and exports 3,54,53,90,870 

Showing an increase on the total figures of our 
over-sea trade of 10 percent, in 1910-11, over 
those ol 1909-10. — Capital. 

Use of Mechanical Excavators. 

Owing to the shortage of labour and hardness 
of the soil it has been found very difficult to tackle 
the excavation work on the Upper Ohenab Canal 
by manual labour. The Irrigation Department has 
therefore, recently imported two mechanical exca- 
vators for work on this Canal. The first of these 
excavattns is being erected onthcOhichoki-Malbon 
section and will shortly be working. Having 
regard to the shortage of labour in the Punjab, it 
is believed that the use of these excavators will 
prove a very profitable in vestment for the Province. 
Six of them have been ordered, two for the Upper 
Chennb, two for Jhelam and two for the Lower 
Bari Doab Canal. It is hoped that each excavator 
will do the work of 600 men, and if it were possi- 
ble to obtain labour, the cost of excavating 1,000 
cubic feet of earth on the Upper Ohenab Canal 
would be at If‘apt Rs. 10. It is expected that the 
excavator H ill dll • iirt s.-ine amount of work for 
about Rs. 3, ii.vdoiling .ill charges. There should 
thus be an important saving in the cost of con- 
.sti uebing these conals Jby the use of mechanical 
excavators and their purchase represents a distinct 
advance towards that conservation of energy on 
which the future prosperity of the Province so 
largely depends. 

White Phosphorus Matches in India. 

Viscount Wolmer asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether steps had been taken 
to secure the adoption by the Indian Legislature 
of provisions forbidding the manufacture of 
matches with yellow phosphorus into India or 
their importation from that country. 

Mr, Montagu : The Government of India have 
informed the Secretary of St^ite of their intention 
to legislate on the lines of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act, which prohibits the 
manufacture, sale ar.d importation of such matches 
in this country. 


2,09,22,06,017 

7,11,95,276 

89,315 

206 ^"^ 


3,89,83,22,154 
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The Opiam Agreement- 

TEXT OF THE CONDITIONS. 

A sumuinry uf the Opium Agreoment was 
published in our issue of last week : we have since 
received fuller defcflils from Simla. The Agreement 
which was signed at Peking on May 9, provides 
that the arrangements which were entered into 
between the British and the Chinese Governments 
in 1907 shall continue for the unexpired portion, 
seven years of the original period, but subject to 
the following conditions : — 

Article 1. — China during the next seven years 
shall diminish its production of native opium 
annually in the same proportion as the annual 
export of opium from India is diminished. 

Article 2. — In view of the fact that China has 
adopted a rigorous policy for prohibiting the 
production, transport, and smoking of indigenous 
opium the British Government agree that export 
of opium from India shall cease in less than seven 
years if proof is given in the interval that the 
production of native opium in China has complete- 
ly ceased. 

Article 3. — The British Governinetit agree that 
Indian opium shall not be conveyed to any province 
in China which has effectively suppressed the 
cultivation and import of indigenous opium. Jt 
is stipulated however that the closing of the 
ports of Canton and Shanghai to the import of 
Inditn opium shall only take effect as a final 
step for the completion of the above measure. 

Article 4. — During the period of the agreement 
the British Government is permitted to obtain by 
local enquiries conducted by British ofiicials 
continuous evidence of the diminution of culti- 
vation in China. 

Article 5. — China is submitted to despatch an 
official to India to watch the opium sale and the 
packing of opium for export, but without any 
power of interference. 

Article 6. — The British Government consent to 
the present consolidated import duty being 
increased from 110 to 350 taels a chest, the 
increase taking efifect Riir.ultarjeously with the 
imposition of an equivalent excise duty upon 
indigenous opium in China. 

Article 7.--So long as the additional article of 
the Ohefoo Convention is in force we will 
withdraw all reetriotions and all taxation other 
than the consolidated import duty such a's those 
which were recently imposed in Canton on the 
wholesale trade in Indian opium. This provision 
shall not derogate from the force of any laws 


published or hereafter to be published by China 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of retail trade. 

Article 8. — During the calendar year 1911, the 
Government of India will issue export certificates 
for 30,600 chests reducing the number pro- 
gressively until the China exports are extinguished 
in 1917. Each chest thus certificated may be 
imported into any Treaty Port in China. 

Article 9. — The agreement may be revised at 
any time with the mutual consent of the parties. 

Article 10. — The agreement comes into force 
on the date of its signature and an annexe to 
the agreement provides that a census shall be 
taken on that data of the signature of the 
agreement of all uncertified Indian opium in 
bond ill the Treaty Porta which being in stock 
in Hongkong is hmia fide intended for the 
Chinese market, and all such chests shall be 
marked with a special label and on payment of 
the present import duty of 110 taels shall 
be entitled to the same rights and privileges 
as certificated opium. All chests thus labelled 
in Hongkong, however, must bo removed to a 
Chinese port within seven days after the sig- 
nature of the agreement. For two months after 
the date of the agreement the ports of 
Shanghai and Canton only shall be open to the 
import of further uncertificated Indian opium ; 
thereafter all the Treaty Ports of China ob- 
taining the consent of the other Treaty Powers 
shall be closed to uncertificated opium. The 
amount of uncertificated opium labelled for 
China in the Treaty ^Ports and Hongkong on 
the date of the agreoment along with the 
amount of the uncertificated opium admitted 
into Shangai and Canton during the succeeding 
two months shall be taken in reduction of the 
Indian exports in 1912, 1913 .and 1914, that is 
to say, in addition to the annual reduction by 
5,100 chests ; the exports from India to China 
shall be still further reduced during each of these 
three years by one- third of the total of un- 
certificated opium admitted to the privileges 
described above. 

The Chinese Government issued a long and 
important decree on the 9th May giving effect to 
the new opium agreement and explicitly ordering 
that all restrictions and taxation imposed in the 
province on wholesale opium shall be immediately 
withdrawn ; at the same time an excise duty of 
230 tcneh a piml has been imposed on indigenous 
opium in pursuance of Article 7 of the agreement. 
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The Excise Duty on Cotton Goods- 

The Imperial Revenue derived during the 
financial year 1910*11, from the Excise Duty on 
Cotton Goods was Rs. 42,57,000. There has been 
a steady progressive rise each year since 1901-02. 
The comparative figures are : — 


1901-02 .. 

Rs. 

17,70,000 

1902 03 .. 

. . 18,66,000 

1903-04 . . 

. . 20,77,000 

1904-05 . . 

. . 23,82,000 

1905-06 .. 

. . 27,07,000 

1906-07 .. 

. . 29,00,000 

1907-08 . . 

. . 34,00,000 

1908-09 . . 

. . 35,44,000 

1909-10 . . 

. . 40,06,000 

. . 42,57,000 

1910-11 .. 

If India had had a free 

hand in working 


own fiscal system, these Excise duties would never 
have been imposed on her own internal cotton 
industry. The above array of figures would have 
stood the Indian Cotton Industry in good stead in 
times of bad trade. 

Fiscal Beform for India- 

The freedom of Edinburgh was conferred on 
Lord Minto on April 20th in recognition of his 
Lordship’s services in India and Canada. 

In his reply. Lord Minto said he was thank- 
ful for the share he had been able to take in 
the struggles of the last five years, which saw the 
inauguration of reforms contributing enormously 
to the peace of country and the strength of British 
Rule. He p<»inted out the difficulties to be solved 
in connection with industiial and economic 
questions, the direction of education and the 
safeguarding of the moral and intellectual training 
of Indian youth. It was upon the solution of 
these questions and the wise acknowledgment of 
the great political and social movement through- 
out Asia that the stability of rule in India 
depended. 

Cultivation of Cotton in India. 

Iq the House of Commons on April lOtb, Mr. 
Barton asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India : Whethei- his attention has been drawn to 
a report on the progress of agriculture in India, 
in which the Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
India expresses the opinion that there is no longer 
any doubt that India can, as it has done in the 
past, grow very much finer cotton, and also stating 
that from fairly extensive trials it is now certain 


that a good class of Americian cotton can be pro- 
duced under average circumstances in Sind : and 
whether, in view of the importance of this matter 
to Indian agriculture and to the British cotton 
trade, he will do all iu his power to facilitate the 
removal of the chief obstacle to progress by advis- 
ing the Indian Government to co-operate with the 
agricultural department in the creation of an agency 
in India to buy, gin, and bale long staple cotton. 

Mr. Montagu : The British Cotton Growing 
Association have recently expressed their desire to 
co-operate with the Bombay Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the establishment of a buying centre in 
the Sind districts of the Presidency, and their offer 
has been, communicated to the Government of 
Bombay. The Secretaiy of State will view with 
favour any action which can be legitimately taken 
by that Government to provide the cultivators with 
a better market for cotton of a superior quality. 

CHILD LABOUR IN INDIAN FACTORIES. 

Mr. John Ward asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India if he would state what are the 
ages at which children were allowed to work in 
textile factories under the new Indian factory law 
and in other than textile factories under the 
existing factory law. 

Mr. Montagu : The age limits of children in 
the new Act, as in the existing Act, are nine to 
fourteen years, for all classes of factories alike. 
I will cause a copy of the new Act to be placed in 
the Library, when it reaches this country. 

WOMEN- WORKERS IN INDIAN PAOTORIES. 

Mr. Barton asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India wliether, as the nev^ Factory Act 
at present before the Government of India 
made no difference in the hours of women workers, 
he proposed to take any steps to secure the same 
relative improvembiit for the women as for the 
men. 

Mr. Montagu ; Both Sir Hamiton Freer-Smith’s 
Indian Factories Committee and the Labour 
Commisson reported that as regards day work the 
conditions of employment in Indian mills were 
satisfactory. Women were generally employed on 
piece work, were free to come and go as they pleas- 
ed, and of their own accord worked less than the 
statutory eleven hours. Their physique was uniform- 
ly excellent. In abolishing night work for|women 
in textile factories and in narrowing the liniite 
within which the day employment of women w 
permitted the new Act has gone as far as appears 
to be demanded. 
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CHOLEBA AND OHINKINO WATER IN INDIAN 
FACTORIES. 

Mr Barfcon naked the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether, aeeing that unfiltered drinking 
water had been a cause of cholera and typhoid, 
he would endeavour to hav« it made compulsory 
on all factory owners in India t.i supply a reason- 
able quantity of filtered drinking water to all 
employees during working hours. 

Mr. Montagu : The maintenance of an adequate 
supply of go(>d drinking water in fiidisn factuHes 
is already secured by rules under the Factory Act 
by the Local Govern ment.s. The Labour Oom- 
mission found that little, if any, exception could 
be taken to the arrangements for supplying water ; 
and that in many factories special attention had 
been given to the question. 

Gold Currency for India. 

In connection with the observations of the 
Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thakersey at the last 
Budget Meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council regarding the introduction of a gold cur- 
rency into India, and the proposal for the issue of 
a ten-rupee gold coin which, according to a Simla 
telegram, seoms to oe now under consideration, 
the following observations made by Sir Montagu 
Cornish Turner, the Ohairman of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China at the last 
ordinary meeting of the shareholders on the 29th 
ultimo, are worthy of note. He .said : 

“A remarkable feature in connexion with the 
trade of India has been the declirie in the import of 
silver and the great increase in the import of gold 
into [ndia during tho past year. In his recent 
financial speech in Calcutta Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson referred to this remarkable feature in 
India’s trade requirements, and spoke of the strik- 
ing economy in tho use of rupees. He referred to 
the fact that whereas during the period from 
April to December we usually see in years of good 
trade a large absorption of rupees, in this past 
year, so far from this being the case, there was 
actually a return of rupees into the Currency 
cpai tment, so that the Government of India ara 
in a much stronger financial position as regards 
81 ver than otherwise would have been expected ; 
and fis regards the imports of gold, we find that 
)i‘ 1908 the imports of gold bars and gold coin 
into India amounted to £ 7,000,000, in 1909 to 
^10,000,000 and in 1910 to ^18.000,000, so that 
1C imports of gold coin and gold bars in 1910 
previous year by no less than 

I 00,000. Yet we find, from the figures given 


by theGovernoient, that gold in the Indian cur- 
rency reserve increased during 1910 only to the 
extent of ^1,300,000 ; so that during 1910 no less 
than 162-3 , millions of gold disappeared into 
circulation or whs hoar.led by the natives of 
India. Then, against that, we find that in 1910 
tho import of silver into India was less by 
15,000,000 oz. than in the previous year, but at 
the end of 1910 the amount of silver in Bombay 
instock had increased by some 13,000,000oz. ; 
and from this we infer that India in lOlOabsoibed 
less silver to the extent of £2,500,000 than she 
did in the previous year. 

I shall not attempt to put forward any reasons 
for this striking feature ir regard to India's deve- 
lopment, if 1 may say so, in the use of gold, but I 
did notice myself when 1 was last in India that 
it was quite a common thing to see sovereigns 
♦ used by travellers going through India. Instead 
of carrying about hags of rupees, you now 
carry your pocket full of sovereigns. T was 
told yesterday that at Lahore and Amritsar 
local pleaders and barristers are now paid 
in gold instead of rupees; and I have also 
heard of a case in which one of our biggest 
importers, instead of sending rupees, as they 
usually did in previous years up to the distribut- 
ing centres where they bought their produce, 
are now sending sovereigns, and they do so in 
order to save freight, which shows how very 
finely things are cut. But there is the fact that 
gold is now being used and may be still more 
extensively used in India. Wi)at the effect of 
this will be 1 do not venture to say, but we 
most certainly hope that with the development of 
the use of gold in India the world’s output of 
gold will also increase at the same time. At 
present I do not think we need have any fears on 
the subject, because the gold output of the world 
has steadily increased in the past few years.” 

(Saenye mi JiiOinn (^cmuimice, 
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Cocoanut Beetles- 

The followin); leaflet has been issued by Mr. 
C. A, Barber, Government Botanist 

Twro beetles attack the cocoanut and other 
palms and cause immense damage to them. One 
of them is the Rhinoceros beetle known in Tamil 
as ‘ Tennam vandu ’ and ^ Chellu ’ in Malayalam. 
It is a big black bettle with a horn on the head 
and bores into the tender leaves and leafstalks on 
the crowns. Grown up palms are not so seriously 
injured as young trees. It lays eggs in dead palm 
stems or manure pits and the grubs that hatch 
out feed on the rotting matter and grow very big. 
These grubs ultimately change into the Rhino> 
ceros beetles. 

The other beetle i» the red weevil known 
aS*SevvHndu’ in Tamil, ft i.s a smaller insect 
than the black beetle and can be di.stin- 
guished by its long curved snout. It l.<iys eggs 
in the crowns of palms, generally in the 
wounds made by the Rhinoceros beetle, or by 
tappers. The grubs which hatch out tunnel 
into the crown and kill the trees. They pupate 
in cocoons made of twisted fibres and emerge in 
about 2 weeks as weevils. 

Rbmeoul Measures. — The Rhinoceros beetle 
though not serious hy itself, leads the attack 
of the far more dangerous red weevil. It can 
be easly exMacted from trees by means of the 
barded wire in common use in many places. 

After extraction of the beetle, the tunnels 
of the beetle should be closed \/ith tar and 
sand, which should also be smeared on wounds 
made by the tappers. Otherwise the red weevil 
will be atracted by the wounds and it will not be 
easy to save the trees when eggs have been laid. 

A mixture of fine sand and salt may be applied 
twice a year to the top of trees Vietween the leaf 
stalks, This will have the effect of driving the 
Rhinoceros beetle away. 

Trees badly effected by the red weevil will 
never survive, and should be promptly cut down ; 
the crown should be destroyed along with the 
grubs, otherwise the grubs will later on change 
into weevils and attack fresh trees. 

In a plantation dead stems should at once be. 
split up and allowed to get dry. They should 
never be allowed to remain rotting, as they afiford 
convenient breeding places fur the Rhinoceros 
beetle, nor should any rotting matter be allowed 
to accumulate within the garden. 

The notion is prevalent in some places that the 
^ttbs of the palm vr^vil ^et up the stem froiQ 


bottom and the practice of boring a hole across the 
stem a few feet from the ground, is resorted to. 
The notion is a mistaken one and the practice of 
boring holes is extremely dangerous and should be 
discontinued. 

The two pests are interdependent on one another. 
The Rhinoceros beetle tunnels into healthy crowns 
ani prepares the way for the attack of the weevil, 
Trees killed by the grubs of the weevil form good 
breeding grounds for the Khinoceros beetle. 
Hence, unless the above precautions are taken a 
continuous loss of trees by death in an infested 
garden cannot be prevented. 

New Uses of the Wiadmill Idea- 

In the Millgate MontMy for March, Mr. J. H, 
Crabtree describes under the title of ** Harnessed 
to tho Wind”a source of energy that costs nothing. 
He refers totbe use of windmills for farming opera- 
tions such as turnip-crushing and for water storage. 
There are still more modern uses 

The rapid strides made in recent years by 
electricity and electrical appliances aff(>rd com- 
plete facility for lighting a country house, 
mansion, church or farm by means of the 
wind. Lord Kelvin fore-stdiled this possibility in 
1881, when he first suggested the application of 
windmills for charging electric accumulators or 
storage batteries. And the very principle which 
he — as Sir William Thompson — then propounded 
is now being harnessed to practical purposes. 

EliKCTlUO LIGHT FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

For a year, at least, a country house near Hale- 
sowen has bnen supplied with electricity from a 
storage battery operated by a wind turbine 70 feet 
from the house. The upkeep for the year for 
lubricating oil, grease, and distilled water amounts 
to about 10s. Near Chichester a country house is 
supplied with an 18 ft. wind turbine, on a 75 ft. 
tower, and is used for lighting and pumping. It 
supplies over thirty lights in the house and pro- 
vides energy for pumping all water required by the 
household. The wind turbine is 60 yards from the 
bouse, and connected with storage battery by under- 
ground cables. Perhaps, one of the most unique 
applications of wind power is to be seen at Coseley, 
near Bilston, where, the parish church is lighted 
and the organ blown by electricity generated by 
means of the wind. The turbine is erected near 
the headgear ef a worked-oiit coalmine. Its wind- 
wheel is 18 ft. in diameter, and supplies energy for 
sixty-five lights at tho church and vicarage. 

Similarly, w ind through the medium of the 
bar.tery is used for churning milk, up-to-date 
cooking and warmii^g. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OP KING A 80 KA. 

[IJy the f*ourteHy of the Canibridge University 
Press, a Contemporary publishes the followingex- 
r;i(t from the nrticle, “ Indian Inscriptions,” by 
Dr. J. F. Fleer, late OommiRsioner of the Central 
and Southern Divisions of Rom bay, in the new 
(11th) Edition of the Encyclopu'dia Rritannica.] 
The inscriptional remains of India, as known 
at present, practically begin with tlie records of 
Asoka, the great Maurya king of Northern India, 
-grandson of that king Chandragupta whcmo 
name was written by the Greeks as Sandrokottas 
—who reigned 264 to 227 R C. The state of the 
alphabets, indeed, in the time of Asi.ka renders 
it certain that tho art of writing must have been 
practised in India for a long wiiile before bis 
period. From before the time of As.oka we have 
an inscription on a relic-vase from a stupa or 
relic-mound at Piprahwa in the north-east corner 
of tlie Rasti district, United Provinces, which 
preserves the memory of the slaughtered kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Sakyas of Kapilavnstu according 
to the subse(pient traditional nomenclature. 

Of this king Asoka we have now thirty-five 
diflerent records, some of them in various ver- 
sions. Amongst them, the most famous or^es are 
the .seven pillar-edicts and the fourteen rock-edicts 
found in various versions, and in a more or less 
complete state, at diftbrent places from Shahbszg- 
hari in the Yusufzai country in the extreme 
north-west, to Radhin, Mathra and Rampurwa 
in the (Jhamparan district, Rengal, at Dhnuli in 
tlie Cuttack district of Orissa, at Jaugada in the 
Canjam district, Madias, at Oirnor (Junagadh) 
Kathiawar, and even at Sopnra in the 
ihana district, Rornbay. These edicts were 
ns published in conspicuous positions in or 
near towns, or close to highways frequented by 
aave lers and traders, or in the neighbourhood 
0 sacred places visited by pilgrims, so that they 
^ifngit be freely seen and perused. And the 
0 J'if t of them was to proclaim the firm determina- 
lon 0 Asoka to govern his realm righteously and 
in(^ y in accordance with the duty of pious 
considerateness for even religious 
10 s other than the Brabm^nioal faith which 
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he himself at first professed, and to acquaint his 
subjects with certain measures that he had taken 
to that end, and to explain to them how they 
might co-operate with him in his objects. Rut, 
in addition to mentioning certain contemporaneous 
foreign kings, Antiochus 11. (Theos) of Syria, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus' 
Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene, and 
Alexander IJ. of Epirus, they yield items of 
internal history, in detailing some of Asoka's 
administrative arrangements: in locating the 
capital of his empire at Pataliputra (Patna), and 
scats of Viceroys at Ujjeni (Ujjain) and Takha- 
sila (Taxilla); in givining the names of some of 
tho leading peoples of India, particularly 
tho Cholas, the Pandavas, and the Andhras j 
and in recording the memorable conquest of 
tho Kalinga eountr), the attendant miseries 
of which first directed the thoughts of the 
King to religion and to solicitude for the welfare 
of all his subjects. Another noteworthy record 
of Asoka is that notification, containing his last 
Edict, his dying speech, issued by local ollicials 
just after his death, which is extant in various 
recensions at Sahasram, Runath, and Bairat in 
Northern India, and at Rrahmngiri, Siddapura, 
and Jatinga-Rainesvara in Mysore. Some three 
years before tho end of his long reign of thirty- 
seven years Asfdca became a convert to Bud- 
dhism, and was admitted as an Upasaka or lay- 
worshipper. Eventually, he formally joined the 
Buddhist 01 der ; and, following a not infrequent 
custom of ancient Indian kings, he abdicated 
took the vows of a monk, and withdrew to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement in a 
cave-dwelling on Suvnrnagiri (Songir) one of the 
hills surrrunding the .nneiont city of Giriuraja, 
below Rajagiihii (Rajgir), in the Patna district 
in Rehar. And there, about a year later, in 
his last moments, he delivered tho address 
incorporated in this notification, proclaiming as 
the only true leligion that which had been pro- 
mulgated by Rutldha, and expsnding the topic of 
the last words of that great teacher: “Work out 
your .snlv.^tioii by diligence ! ” This record, it may 
be added, is also of interest because, whereas such 
of the other known records of Asoka’s are dated at 
all are dated acci'iding to the number of years 
elapsed after his anointment to the sovoroignty, 
it is dated 260 } ears after the death of Buddha, 
which event took place in 483 B. C. 

-t- — - 
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INDIAN UNIVERBITIBS. 

Mrs. Besant publishes a statement of the 
changed conditions which have led to the amalga- 
mation of the proposed University of India and 
the University scheme formulated by the Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya and the modifica- 
tions agreed on the Charter asked for by the 
powerful group of representative men working 
with her. The Hon. Pandit’s co-woikera include 
all the leading talents necsFsary for the carrying 
out of the difierent branches of work in connec- 
tion with the University. Their co-operation will 
render possible the immediate foundation of a 
residential University which is a crying educa- 
tional need of the time, with which a theological 
faculty will also be instituted and controlled by 
carefully selected representatives of the Sanatana 
Dharma. His Highness the Maharajah of Benares 
recenty promised to give as much land as may bo 
necessary for carrying out the scheme and the 
promoters feel sure that the Maharajah will carry 
out his promise and thus associate His Highness’s 
name for ever with the first Hindu University. 
It seems probable that if the leaders of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan Universities join in the prayer 
His Majesty the King-Emperor might graciously 
consent to give one day to Aligarh and another 
to Benares, on his way to Calcutta to lay the 
foundation stones of the two Univeisities. Mrs. 
Besant further adds that the occasion is unique, 
the founding of the first two Universities in his 
Indian Empire by voluntary effort, and His 
Majesty, so sympathetic and so gracious, may 
well think it desirable to bind yet more closely to 
him the hearts of his Hindu and Mussalman sub- 
jects by associating himself with the Universities 
which will add imperishable glory to his reign and 
be landmarks in the history of India of thefiist 
Emperor crowned both in Westminster and Delhi. 
Such an act of Imperial grace would be most befitt- 
ing and would ring throughout India awakening 
passionate gratitude in the hearts of millions. 

Modifications of the scheme have been laid 
before the original signatories and it is hoped that 
they will not lose any of them by changes. While 
Mrs. Bisant looks after the interists of the scheme 
in England, the Hon. Pandit will in India enlist 
the sympathies of the Ruling Princen, rouse 
popular enthusiasm and colli ct. the necfssary 
funds, 


GERMAN EDUCATION. 

In a lecture on “Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century,” delivered at Manchester University 
(March 10), Prof, Sadler reviewed the histoiy of 
German education, The first period, 1800-1840 
was an era of brilliant revival and of patriotic 
reconstruction; the second, 1810-70, was an era 
of reconsideration, chill and darkened by reaction; 
the third, 1870-1911, had been a period of 
marvellous advance, administrative consolidation, 
and bold educational engineering. Prof. Sadler 
compared Germai. nd English problems and ideals 
during the century, and found that the English 
emphasis was placid on almost opposite things. 
He summed up the German primary and secondary 
educational forces as follows; — 

The piimary forces in German education were 
(1) an intense belief in the power of training and 
of imparted ideas to develop, enlighten, and 
humanize both mind and character; and (2) a 
belief, not less intense, in the supreme merit of 
inner freedom of mind, attained only by painful 
discipline, but compatible with narrow means, and 
even with pliysicai restraints and disability. The 
secondary causes which had given German educa- 
tion its administrative development and its prevail- 
ing habit of thought (by no means always to the 
permanent benefit of the community) were, (1) the 
polih'cal need for a highly developed State organi- 
zation, military in some essential parts of its 
structure, and authoritative in its control over 
social and industrial developments ; (2) a presuppo- 
sition, resulting from this, that the claims of men 
as men are wholly different from the claims of 
women ns women, both ns regards civic obliga- 
tion and civic privilege ; ard (3) the fact that 
Germany has had no self-governing colonies whose 
political influence has reacted on the methods of 
government at home, and no widely extended 
foreign dependencies which have attracted the 
adventurous and the intractable, while permitting 
them to retain their civic connexion with the 
mother country, 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR INDIA. 

At the annual meeting of the Scientific and In* 
dustrial Association of Calcutta on the 15th ApJ'il 
the Secretary in his report annouced that Govern- 
ment had approved of the scheme for startings 
Technical College and made an yearly grant of tiv® 
thousand rupees, to the Association. Thirty-nine 
students leave for the West under its auspices 
this year, 
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INDEPENDENCE OF THE COURTS. 

Dewan Bahadur R, Raj^oonatha * Rao writes: — 
The Pioneer m an article headed “Judicial Disci- 
pline ” has observed that “ the only remedy that 
we can see for insuring the absolute independeuce 
of the Courts in India is the establishment of a 
High Court in every Province. With the best of 
intentions, a local Government may be moved to 
intervene in the internal discipline of its J udicial 
Department with untoward results.” This is how- 
ever, impossible. The system which prevailed 
before the establishment of the High Courts may 
be re-introduced. Ft is this — whenever the 
Government had to deal with private rights and 
privileges it consulted the Judges of the Sudder 
Court and obtained its opinion and acted upon it. 
The Sudder Court itself had the power to issue 
circular orders which had the force of rulings of 
the Court and which settled many general doubtfu 
points of discipline, procedure and even of Law. The 
Revenue and Magisterial Departments used to be 
defenders of the people without their vakalat. 
The Board of Revenue were the Fathers of the 
people. The Collector who was over too kind to 
the people was tolerated and supported to the 
proper extent by the Board. Us members were 
old and experienced men known to the people and 
whom they knew. Indian officers of longstanding 
and experience used to be trusted and consulted 
and their opinions respected. To refer a ryot or 
a subject to Court was not considered efficiency. 
These should be revived and all the justice which 
can be done without breaking the law and with- 
out interference with others’ rights and which is 
between a subject and Government should be 
done in the Revenue Department without put- 
ing the just party to the necessity of going to 
haw Courts which means pecuniary loss to private 
parties. 

enrolment of legal PKACTITIUNERS IN N-W P. 

Answer by the Ho'n’ble Mr. Jenkins to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s question : 
^irolment of legal practitioners in the North- 
ypst Frontier Province : — (a) All legal practi- 
tioners (including barristers) who wish to practice 
m the North-West Frontier Province are required 
^t>ike out a license and to pay the following* 
Fees .—For a first grade license Rs. 50 and for a 


second grade license Rs. 25, A license remaini 
in force until the end of the calendar year for 
which it is granted. On the applications for 
renewal a fee of Rs. 20 in the case of a first grado 
license or of Rs. 10 in the case of a second grads 
license has to be paid, (h) Since the foundation 
of the province on the 9th November, 1901f 
nineteen applications for authority to practios 
have been received from barristers, and of thess 
two have been rejected, (e) During the samo 
period 325 applications have been made to the 
Judicial Commissioner for permission to appear 
in particular cases, and of these twenty have 
been rejected, {d) and («) No maximum number 
of legal practitioners has been fixed by the Judi- 
cial Commissioner either for his own Court or for 
the Courts subordinate to him. (/) The Govern- 
ment of India are not aware that dissatisfactibn 
has been caused either among lawyers (except 
perhaps those whose applications have been refused) 
or litigants and the public by the rules regulating 
the enrolment of legal practitioners in the Courts 
of the North-West Frontier Province. The local 
administration has received no complaints from 
the public that the number of legal practitioners 
is insufficient, (^) The rules in force in the 
Judicial Commissioners' Courts in other provinces 
vary considerably. The Hoii'bl© Member will 
gather, therefore, that it is not practicable to 
reply to this question in its present form. 

AN IMPORTANT CASE. 

About two years ago Mr. Mnthuradas Ramchand, 
a pleader of Hyderabad, Sind, filed a suit against 
the Secretary of State in respect of his ejectment 
at Karachi Cantonment Station, N. W. Railway, 
from a second class compartment labelled “ Reser- 
ved for Europeans.” The suit was dismissed by 
Mr. Pratt, Judicial Commissioner’s of Sind, on 
the ground that it did not lie against the Secretary 
of States. On an appeal filed by Mr. Mathuradas, 
two other Judges of the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court have held that the suit can lie against the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Mathuradas will now press 
hie claims, which means a clear and final decision 
of issue whether or not railway companies can 
reserve accommodation for Europeans to the 
exclusion of Indians from certain compartments. 
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THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF BRITISH INDIA AND OF 
NATIVE STATES. 

Mr. Kelly askoa the Under Secretary of State 
for India : Wbat is the rate of pay of the medical 
officers in the superior grades of the medical 
service of British India and the Native States 
respectively ; whether the work of the latter officials 
has given entire satisfaction to theii governments 
and to the people of these States ; whether the 
system of filling the higher grades of the .service 
in British India is more costly thim in the Native 
States; on whai grounds the more expensive systom 
is maintained ; whether he proposes to give ell'.^ct 
to the recommendations of the Indian National 
Congress on this subject : and, if not, for what 
reasons. 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have nothing to add to the 
replies already given to similar questions. 

MILITARY ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Mr. Kelly asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India : Whether the cost of entire eiucation, 
board) and residence of students for the military 
assistant surgeon’s grade is defrayed by the 
Government; whether the qualification such stu- 
dents get after four years’ training is'registorable 
under the Medical Act of 1858 ; what i.s the num- 
ber of such students undergoing traininganniially ; 
wbat is the charge on the revenue of India; 
whether he is aware that there are Indian dt)ctur.s 
with registerable university qimli filiations who 
would accept these posts ; on wlmt gi oun U is the 
present system of recruiting the’rnilitary a.s.siscaiit 
surgeon’s grade still continued, involving as it does 
the expense of the education of the candidates; 
and what steps he propos 3 .s to take to remedy the 
system. 

Mr. Montagu : Students for the military a.-si.st- 
ant surgeon’s grade are trained for four years, at 
the expense of Oovernrnent. The qualifications 
which they obtain are not as a i ule registerable in 
the United Kingdom. The number of such students 
and the cost of their training) cannot be stated 
without reference to India. No charge of the 
system of recruiting the Indian subordinate mili' 
tary medical service is under contemplation. 

A FALLACY ABOUT COFFEE. 

In looking about for an explanation of the re- 
cent cases of poisoning at Dalkeith, in which the 
poison was conveyed through drinking, The sugges- 
tion has been made and widely circulated that 
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there is a certain coffee-bean which in given 
circumstances throws off a deadly poison. This 
information will come as a surprise to all toxi- 
cologists. We know of no such coffee-bean, and 
we very much doubt its existence. 

It is a great pity that newspapeis csruiot guard 
thems 6 lve.s against such statements. The confidence 
of the public is thereby seriously disturbed and a 
needless fear is sown in their minds. Apart from 
scientific investigation, the evidence of experience 
is completely opposed to the notion that sometimes 
cotfee-beans are Jiiet with which give off a deadly 
poison. If coffee contained a volatile poison at all 
in the sense that th(i original disseminator of this 
.scare probably had in his mind, it would bethnwn 
off obviously in the roasting. As is well known, 
a strong infusion of coffee has proved most useful 
to counteract the cHect of poisons, and its use is 
particularly enjoined when an overdose of a 
narcotic — for example, morphia — has been taken. 

Coffee, in common with most articles of food, 
may disagree with s nne people, who soon find 
that fact out and take care to exclude it from 
their dietary. But it is innocence of poison, and 
to a great number of people is an undoubted* boon. 
Bueb people may continue to enjoy their favourite 
beverage without the slightest fear that for some 
mysterious reason Nature makes some of the 
beans poisonous. The widespread publication of 
the fallacy has been most unfair to the public, 
besides constituting an obvious injustice to the 
coffee trade. — Lancet, 

MALARIA and MOSgUITO BITES. 

Mosquito bites must be avoided by the intelli- 
gent use of mohijoibo curtains, if circumstances, 
permit : otherwise, healthier localities must be 
.sc ught for. They take an important part in ths 
dissemination of Malarial fever and Elephantiasis. 
There are 2 genera or varieties of Mosquiboe.s, 
Anopheles and Culex, The former cau.se Malarias 
while the hitter produce Elephantiasis. Anopheles 
do not seer.i to lly further than from 42 ^ mile. 
»So, if a town is troubled by Mosquitoes, travelling 
officials may pitch their tents in a place | to 4 ii 
mile faither off from the town. They bite persons 
suffering from Malaria and Elephantiasis, suck 
their blood and with it the * causative agents, the 
Malarial parasites (Plasmodium Malariie) and 
blood worm (Filaria Sanguinis Hominis N^uc- 
turna.) These undergo development within 
the stomach wall.s of the Mosquitoes. If they bite 
other healthy persons, they inject into their blood 
those matured parasites. In this way Malaria and 
Elephantiasis are propagated. 
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PROP. C. BOSE ON PLANT LIFE. 

In the course of his presidentiul adtlress on tho 
Pliice of Science in Literature, before the literary 
conference at Moirnensingh Professor J. (j. Bose 
pointed out that tlie present tendency of tlie West 
w;isto an unduespeciali/.ition in almost nil branch- 
es of learning, — a tendency which was apt, he 
thought, to Tuake us lose sight of the forest for 
the trees. This, he went on to say, had never 
been the method of Indian thought, which had 
always, on the contrary, aimed at tho unification 
of knowledge. Both the poet and the scientific 
enquirer were seeking, in their different ways, 
to lift the veil from the mystery beyond. The 
poet, ignoring the need of rigid pror.f, has to use 
the language of imagery. The burden of his song 
isa perpetual “As if ” The scientific enquirer, on the 
other hand, has to practise constant restraint, in 
order to guard himself against self-deception. 
Even so, however, he, like tho poet, comes in his 
turn to the regions of light invisible. To him also 
the opaque becomes the transparent, and force and 
matter tend to lovse their 'mutual distinctiveness 
and are fused in one. It is here, on the threshold 
of this realm of wonder, that he may drop for a 
moment his accustomed self-repression, and ex- 
claim in exultation “Not ‘as if’ — hut the thing 
itself!” In illustration ot this sense of wonder 
which links together poetry and science the lecturer 
woidd allude briefly to a few matters that fell 
within the purview of his own little corner in the 
great universe of knowledge, that of light invisible) 
and of life unvoiced. Could anything appeal more 
to tho imagination than the fact that wo can de- 
tect the internal molecular structure of an opaque 
body by means of light that is itself invisible ? 
Could anything be more unexpected than to find 
that a sphere of China clay condenses invisible light 
more perfectly than a sphere of glass coiiden.sos 
the visible, that in fact the refractive power of 
this clay to electric radiation is at least as great as 
that of the most costly diamond to light ? From 
i^inongst the innumerable octaves of light, there is 
only one octave with power to excite the human eye. 
In reality, we stand in the midst of a luminous 
ocean almost blind ! The little that we can see is 
nothing compared with the vastness of 
l^hat which we cannot. 

« Turning to what he had called ‘ unvoiced life \ 
fhe lecturer inquired whether there was any rela- 
won between our own life and that of the vegeta- 


ble world. Opinion on this point had in the past 
been somewhat indefinite. The matter could only 
be settled by having recourse to the plant itself, 
and indiicitig it to make the record of its own life- 
history. In this script, the hand of man should 
play no part. The plant itself, aided only by the 
writing-lever, should make its own record. For 
man too often is misled by his own preconceptions. 
Amongst the problems to bo worked out by these 
plant-autographs was the question whether the 
plant is or is not responsive to the blows that fall 
upon it from outside. If it is, then how long 
does it take to perceive any given blow ? Does 
this perception interv.al iluctuate or not in accord- 
ance with external conditions ? Again, does the 
eftVet of the external blow reach the interior of 
tho plant b}' some agency more or lees 
analogous to a nerve? At what speed, if so, does 
this nervous impulse travel ? What are the cir- 
cumstances that enhance, and what that retard, 
the rate of such transmissiori? Is there any resem- 
blance between nervous irnpliises in the plant and 
in the animal ? In the animal we have the spon- 
taneous movements of the heart. Is there in the 
plant, any similarly-throbbing tissue? What is 
the meaning of spontaneity ? And lastly, will the 
plant like the animal, in the supreme moment of 
the shock of death, give us any unmistakeable 
signal of the crisis, and after it cease from all 
activity ? Answers to these questions, and others 
like them, were only possible, said the speaker, if 
instruments could be invented which might enable 
the plant, to write down its own statement with 
unimpugnable accuracy. In the course of ten 
gear’s effort such facilities had, he was happy to 
say, been successfully devised, And these instru- 
ments of precision, it might gratify the audience 
to know, had been constructed entirely in India, 
by Indian workmen and mechanicians. They 
were now able, in the Physics Laboratory in 
Calcutta, to put a plant inside the cover of the 
recorder, and leave it to he periodically excited, to 
record its own answer, to recover in its own time 
and again to be subjected automatically to the 
recurring shock. Night and day, season after 
season, this process could go on, and all that was 
left fer the investigator to do was to read the 
long roll of the plant’s own script. Even the 
dreams of poetry could hardly reach the wonder 
of the story thus told by the voiceless life of the 
plant world. 
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THE LATE UON. R. B. G. V. JOSHl. 

It is our calamitous misfortune to have to an- 
Dounce this week the death of Hon. Kao Bahadur 
Ganesh Vyenkatesh Joshi, an elected Member of 
the Bombay Legislative Coudcil. 

Mr. Josbi was born in 1849 at Miraj, He was 
educated at Kolhapur and completed his collegiate 
career in the Elphinstone College by becoming a 
gradute in Arts. Some time afterwards he entered 
Government service in the Educational Depart- 
ment and rose sheerly by his eminence as a teacher 
to high position. He was for sometime acting 
Head Master of the Toona High School. As a 
teacher and as a Head Master he left an indelible 
impression upon his colleagnes and pupils. He 
was a living store of information on various sub- 
jects, and his proficiency as a teacher may be 
gauged from the fact recorded by many of his 
Students that he made so dry a subject as 
Geography as interesting as lessons in the most 
emotional and appealing poetry. He was a rigid 
^ and strict disciplinarian, yet withal he won for 
himself the love as well as the respect of the pupils 
that came under him. 

To the public at large, especially in the Mahax- 
vasbtra, much interest attaches to Mr. Joshi’s 
activities as a politician and publicist rather than 
a school-master. It is true that only after his 
retirement froni Government servicj could Mr. 
Joshi take active part in public life. But even 
during his official career he accumulated immense 
^ interest in public questions by his minute and 
' detailed studies. From the early years of bis life 
Mr. Joshi had a charm for facts and figures and in 
later years possessed the fully developed statis- 
tical instinct. He carefully studied the several 
public and administrative questions as they 
cropped up, in all their aspects. Ho bad made a 
special study of the Land Revenue questions and 
tdiose who have read the long letters on revenue 
questions that appeared in the Times of Imlia^ 
l^udded with facts and figures and initialled 

V. J. ’ will bava marked the remarkable grip 
with which he manipulated and mastered the subject. 
If f^e was a specialist on the Land Revenue ques- 
tion he was not less an adept ir the various other 
departments of administration. His chief feature 
was the great delight that he felt in statistics. In his 
VHew Spirit in India Mr. Nevinson wrote of 
. Hr. Joshi that ** from his mouth statistics flowed 


like water from a fountain.” He thus describes his 
study-room : — *‘On book-shelves round the walls 
and heaped upon the floor and tables were hund- 
reds of volumes and pamphlets crammed with 
figures. It seemed as if the owner had collected 
every book and essay ever written upon the 
economics of India, and year by year had filtered 
them into his mind. He had the instinct for 
averages which I take to be the pconomist’s 
instinct. He thought of women and children in 
terms of addition ; he saw men as columns walking. 
He watched the rising and falling curves of 
revenue, expenditure and population as others 
watch the curves of beauty. Any line of figures 
was welcome to his spirit, and though he had 
made his living by teaching little Indians to rend 
** Robinson Crusoe,” his chief study seemed 
to be in the scripture called the ** Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India.” Upon this 
careful piece of literature he meditated day and 
night ; or if his mind required a change he relaxed 
it on theology.” Statistics were to Mr. Joshi, so 
pleasing as a poem. He felt, says Mr. Nevinson, 
a splendour and testhetic satisfaction in meditat- 
ing on the large figtires possessing epic grafldeiir, 
like those of the population of India. The passage 
in the Statistical Abstract headed “ Finance ” he 
enjoyed with the most delicate appreciation of 
style.” Endowed with such a love for statistics, a 
retentive memory and austere habits of study, Mr. 
Josbi could handle almost every problem of 
administration in India with the ease and intelli- 
gence of a trained master. — The Mahrf^tta. 

THE LATE REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

Uur foreign exchanges bring us the sad news of 
Rev. John Page Hopps’s death. By his death the 
Unitarian ministry loses one of the most powerful 
exponents of the Unitarian faith and a most 
popular preacher, and the Brabmo Samaj and 
India, a genuine friend and well-wisher. He 
passed away ir> his seventy-seventh year on 
Thursday, April flfch. A finished writer and no 
mean thinker he has left the stamp of his person- 
ality on the Unitarian literature of the day. Ho 
has taken great interest in the Ivdian Review to 
which he was one 6f its valued contributors. His 
latest contribution on the ** Sorrows and Joys ol 
Evolution ” that appeared in the February number 
of the Review YfM valued high by our readers. To 
give an idea of the influence he exerted, we may 
mention here that four hundred thousand copies 
of his statement of ** The Unitarian Faith ” have 
been sold till now, 
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the kino’s coronation and the IRISH PARTY. 

I’he Irish Parliamentary party’s decision to 
take no part in the Coronation ceremonies or 
festivities was taken at a meeting of the party 
held in Committee Boom 16 of the House of 
Ooramons Mr. John Redmond presiding. Sixty- 
nine members were present. 

The statement which it was unanimously deter- 
mined to issue on the subject of the Coronation 
was as follows : — 

Ever since the foundation of the United Irish 
party, under Mr. Parnell’s leadership, in 1880, it 
has been the settled practice and rule of the 
party to stand aloof from all Royal or Imperial 
festivities or ceremonies, participation if» which 
might be taken as a proof that Ireland was 
satisfied with, or acquiesced willingly in, the system 
of (lovernment under which, since the Union, 
she has been compiled to live. In accordance with 
this policy members of the Irish party took no 
partin the Jubilee of Queen Victoria or in the 
Coronation of Edward VII. Since the date of 
these ceremonies circumstances have vastly 
changed and the cause of Irish liberty, to fighc 
for which the Irish party was created, is now on 
the eve of victory. A great majority of the 
people of Great Britain and the Parliaments and 
peoples of tne self-governing Colonies are friendly 
to the cause for which the Irish party stands. 

In view of these facts, it would be a great source 
of satisfaction to us if we could, as the represent- 
atives of the Irish nation, take our place 
aide by side with representatives of the other 
great component parts of the Empire at the Coro- 
nation. of King George. 

But with deep regret we are compelled to say 
that the time has not yet come when we feel free 
to join with the other representatives of the King’s 
subjects on this great occasion. 

We are the representatives of a country still 
deprived of its consitutional rights and liberties, 
and in a condition of protest against the system 
of government under which it is compelled to live 
and as such we feel we have no proper place at 
the Coronation of King George, and would lay 
ourselves open to the gravest misunderstanding 
by departing, on this occasion, from the settled 
policy of our party. Entertaining as we do the 
heartiest good wishes for the King, and joining 
with the rest of his subjects in the hope that he 
*Hay have a long and glorious reign, and ardently 


desiring to dwell in amity and unity with the 
people of Great Britain and the Empire who, 
living under happier conditions then existed in our 
country, will stand round him at the ceremony of 
his Coronation, we feel bound, as the representa- 
tives of a people who are still denied the blessings 
of Self-Government and freedom, to stand apart 
and await with confident hope the happier day of 
Irish self-government, now close at hand. 

We are sure our people will receive the King 
on his coming visit to Ireland with the generosity 
and hospitality which are traditional with the 
Irish race. And when the day comes that the 
King will enter the Irish capital to reopen the 
ancient Parliament of Ireland we believe he will 
obtain from the Irish people a reception as 
enthusiastic as ever welcomed a British Monarch 
in any part cf his dominions. 

The decision was arrived at only after most 
prolonged deliberations. 

THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY AND INDIA. 

Public Opinion in India will emphatically 
support the following resolution adopted at the 
Birmingham Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party at the instance of Mr. Keir 
Hardie ; — 

That this Conference declares that the immediate 
policy of the British Government in India should 
be guided by ideas of self-government and national 
reponsibility. To that end it demands that the 
financial and economical policy* of India should be 
put more under Indian control, and that the 
Councils recently established should be placed on 
a more popular banis, add given wider power of 
discussion and decision. 

The Indian Press and Indian public men have 
made no secret of their conviction that this is 
the right thing to do, and it must be singularly 
gratifying to our people to find that it has the 
support of the Independent Labour Party. 

HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 

Portugal had a revolution not long ago. Mexico 
seems, at the date of writing, to be in the middle 
of one, as well as Great Britain and Ireland. 
Europe and America could say we have no con- 
stitution. “ If you have one, produce it,” they 
might exclaim. That of the United States of 
America is contained in a sixteen page pamphlet, 
purchasable for a few pence. But where is the 
constitution of ** England ” ? It must be sought 
in precedents, customs, tacit understandings, 
much more than in statutes or written law, 




^ ANGLO-INDIANS* bssn onlled to the recent speech of the, Lieutenant 

agreeing that the Euraeiiins shall be describ- Governor of the Punjab on the intemperance pre- 

a census return as Anglo-Indians the Gov- valent in the Central Punjab, especially among the 

'^.^fninent of India have grati&ed this community Sikhs; whether he is aware that in the four Sikh 

lit the expense of confusing Indian nomenclature. districts 194 liquor shops were licensed by the 

Anglo-Indian has hitherto been an Englishman Government in 1909-10; whether this figure re- 

'Ntho is residing or has resided in India. The prescmts any reduction of the number licensed in 

liilrasians have, however, claimed that the name the previous year ; and whether any steps will now 

l^tly belongs to them. Lord Curzon in a famous be taken to reduce substantially the existing faci- 

speech, pointed out that the term would lead to lities for obtaining intoxicating liquors, 
confusion and that it was obviously inapplicable Mr. Montagu : — The matter has long engaged 

to a large section of Eurasians who are of the attention of the Ijocal Government. InqiiirioH 

‘Portuguese descent. Since then Bengal Eurasians made some years ago showed the existence of a 

hftye affected the name of “domiciled community,’* widespread habit of illicit distillation in the horaes 

a terin which is awkward because it has no ndjec- of the people. The number of shops mentioned 

tiyu. Various names have been tried, such as by my Hon’ble friend is the number 
East Indians, Indo-Britons, Europeans, and statu- licensed in the rural parts of the four Sikh 

tory natives of India, [t is strange it has not districts. During the last five years the number 

. occurred to anyone to use the philohjgists ’ word — of xbops and the consumption of illicitly 

Indo-Europeans, European is very often used distilled liquor have decreased. In the four 

and as a rule when in a newspaper a prisoner is districts as a whole, the number of shopsin )905-0(i 

described as a European he is a Eurasian . — The was 319 and in 1909- 10,269; and the consumption 

ifanchester Guardian, in gallons was 197,322 in 1905-06 and 154,905 

A CELEBRATED KASHMIR SHAWL. in 1909- 10. If further inquiries should show 

Colonel Hendly, C. I. B. the Secretary of the that the present number of licensed shops is 

Indian Section of the Exhibition to be held in excessive the Local Government will no doubt 

London during the Feftival of Empire, has take steps to reduce them. 

^ isecured the loan of a celebrated Kashmir shawl the aoa khan and the dbccan education 

f in order to show^tho perfection to which this society of voona. 

work could attain. Its histury and i^iithenticity 'VV'e are glad to note that Ilia Highness the Aga 

are vouched for by.no Ifiss an authority than his Khan gave a donation of lls. 5,000 to the Deccan 

late Highness Raja Sir Araar Singh, the brother Education Society of Poona. It is understoofl 

of the present Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. that His Highness intends to induoe other Maho- 

It was made apparently for presentation to the mednns to contribute to the funds of the Society, 

late King in case his visit to Jammu, when as xhe high-minded and broad spirit, thus displayed, 

Prince of Wales he visited India, should extend has always characterised the actions of H. H. the 

JfcO Srinagar. The shawl remained in the Aga Khan and especially the active efforts ho made 

,,Htate Treasury until 1896, when the Durbar bring about the Hindu-Mahomedan Confer- 

, prdered the sale of their old shawls. The gnce at Allahabad last December . — The Siihohda 

^fliagazine of Arty in an article on this shawl says Patrika. 


“ The design is a map of Srinagar, the summer 
capital of the Kashmir State, drawn to scale 
showing the Jheluin River running through the 
City, the Dal Lake, and all the celebrated haghe 
3r gardens described in * Lalla Rookb, ’ and so 
.^well-known to the modern tourisk The work is so 
yilftiutely fine as almost to create the impression 
stampi0|f until the fabric is closely examined. 
\Xbe dyes used are purely vegetable — a distinction 



EX-MKMBERS OP COUNCIL. 

In reply to Colonel Yate with reference to the 
proposal to extend to Indian Ex-Members of 
Council the privilege of retaining the title of 
Honourable granted to Colonial Members of the 
Council, Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary for India, 
said the case of Indian officials was not analogous 
and that Lord Morley after full consideration was 
not prepared to move in the matter. 
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^be Coronation. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


^ HE great event of the month — the Goro- 
^ nation of Their Majesties King (feorge 
* and (iueen Mary — looked forward to 
with intense eagerness and joy by tlie 
many millions of tlieir Majesties’ subjects 
throughout the British Empire took place on 
Thursday the 22rjd instant amidst scenes of 
splendour and maginficence, unparallelled in 
the history of Great Britain. On that day we 
read that London, the greatest city of the 
world, the capital of the greatest Em])ire of 
ancient or modern times, presented “ a unique 
spectacle of all that wealth, power and pomp, 
enthusiasm and loyalty, reverence for the past 
and hope for the future, can combine on an 
occasion of such solemn significance as the 
coronation of a mighty monarch”. On that day 
the eyes not only of their numerous subjects 
but of the whole civilised world were 

turned to the grand old Abbey of Westminster. 
There within the historic fane King George 
and Queen Mary were crowned and Emperor 
George V., by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, 
ascended the throne of his fathers with all due 
pomp and circumstance. In the presence of 
thousands of his subjects of rank 

and position, of the premiers of his many 
overseas dominions, of the independent Princes 
of India and the diverse representatives of 
all the great Powers of the world. His 
Majesty King George was consecrated to 
his high task. The ceremony with which His 
Majesty was consecrated Sovereign of theEinpire 
is in nil ei^sentials the same as that with which 


Egbert of Wessex and y^lfred the Great were^ 
consecrated and crowned more than a thousand ' 
years ago ; but what a contrast in the great 
heritage that has fallen to King George com* 
pared with liis predecessor of ancient times ! 
TTistory undoubtedly records instances of the 
coronation of great monarchs in the past 
in the East and the West, but “ there 
has hardly been a single .sovereign whose 
rule ever extended over so many con- 
tinents and so many peoples, to w'hom 
so many rulers of the earth owed alleg* 
iance as the great King George. The Eomao 
Empire w’ith all its greatness was never 
so great in its size or dimensions nor so varied 
in its composition as the British Empire is 
to-day. The Eni[)ire of the great Caliphs of 
Islam even in its palmiest days was no bigger 
than an ordinary province of the British 
Empire, wliile the Moghul Empire in India 
wa.« not even a Pan-Indian Empire. Neither 
Charlemagne, nor the great Caliph Omar, nor 
Akbar, nor Asoka, nor Cljandragupta ever 
ruled over such a wide Empire as the British.” 
King George is to-day the Sovereign of one- 
fourth of the habitable world and of about one- 
fifth of the world’s population and truly 
of “an Emjiire over which the , sun 
never sets.” That His Majesty is emi- 
nently worthy of the great lieritage no 
one will deny. By his early career as sailor, 
and later on as tlie heir to the throne it was 
hi.M peculiar good fortune to travel throughout 
a considerable portion of the Empire and ac- 
quaint himself with the conditions jirevailing 
in all parts of his vast dominions. The keen 
insight displayed by him and the sympathy that 
marked the speeches that fie delivered from 
time to time ns he travelled through the 
various parts of .his world-wide empire, have 
earned for him a singular attachment and 
devotion to his ^rson and to the throne over 
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which he presides. To King George and to 
His Royal House, India has always had a unique 
feeling of reverence and affection. No Indian 
can think of the Pax Britannica without the 
grateful feeling that it has vouchsafed security 
of person and property to him, peace and 
advancement to his country, and roused in his 
countrymen a feeling of solidarity and high 
aims and aspirations destined to make Ins 
connection with Great Britain ])roud and 
memorable. India can never forget the fact 
that at a time of intense stress and storm, 
when all voices were crying out for revenge, a 
great and noble Sovereign won over to lier side 
as if by magic the devotion, reverence and 
regard of the entire people of the land by her 
sympathy, “ which concjuered distance and 
space” and a Proclamation which has since 
been regarded as India’s Magna Gharta. 

It was in 1857 that Queen Victoria in her 
ever-memorable Proclamation addressed to the 
people of India gave her Royal assurance that, 

we hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty wliich bind us 
to all our other subjects ; and those obliga- 
tions by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. And 
it is further our will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or cre^d be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” 

King Edward’s message to the Princes and 
people of India on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion, reiterated the promises and pledges 
contained in his noble mother’s Proclamation. 
He said in the course of the Message ; — 

The welfare of India was one of the 
objects dearest to the heart of Queen Victoria. 
Byrne ever since my visit in 1875, the interests 
of India, its princes and people have been 
watched with an affectionate solicitude that 
time cannot weaken. My dear son, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess of Wales returned 
from their sojourn among you with warm 
attachment to your land and a true and 


earnest interest in its well-being and content. 
These sincere feelings of active sympathy and 
hope for India on the part of my Royal House 
and line only represent and they do most truly 
represent the deep and united will and pur- 
pose of the people of this Kingdom.” 

And His present Majesty renewed these 
assurances in his Message to his Indian sub- 
jects on liis accession to the Throne last year, 
when he said : — ’ 

‘ The prosperity and happine.ss of My 
Indian Empire will always be to me of the 
highest interest and concern, as they were to 
the late King-Emperor and the Queen -Em press 
before him,’ and again, ‘ By the wish of Ifis 
late Majesty, and following His own example 
1 visited India five years ago, acconqianied by 
My Royal (Consort. We became personally 
acquainted with the great Kingdoms known 
to history, with monuments of a civilization 
older tliau our own, with ancient customs 
and ways of life, with Native Rulers, witli the 
peoples, the cities, towns and villages, through- 
out those vast Territories. Never can either 
the vivid impressions or the affectionate 
associations of that wonderful journey vanish 
or grow dim,’ 

But this was not all. In a magnificent 
speech delivered at the Guildhall, London, in 
1900 on his return from his great Empire tour. 
King George, then Prince of Wales, gave utter- 
ance to the remarkable and significant obser- 
vation : — 

“ 7 canyiot kelp thinking from all I have 
heard and seen that the task of gove^'uifig 
India v;ill he made the easier if we on our 
part infuse into it a wider element of synipd’ 
thy. I will venture to predict that to such 
sympathy there will he an ever-abundant 
and genuine reaponf>e ” 

Wise, noble and state-smanlike words these, 
uttered on behalf of India and its people ! Is it 
strange then that on the occasion of the 
Coronation of the great Sovereign who pleaded 
for sympathy for India, that men of all classes 
and creeds, rich and poor, have joined in the 
rejoicings over the auspicious event and prayed 
for Long Life to the august Emperor and his 
illustrious Consort ? 
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behird the scehes im the coronatioh. 

By MR. W. T. STEAD. 

{Author of "‘Her Majesty the Queen" etc.) 

t HE Coronation, which from the point of 
view of Church and State alike is the 
* supreme religious ceremony, is, from 
another point of view, a great spectacle, the 
supreme pageant which begins every new reign. 
Without in the slightest degree reflecting upon 
the solemn ceremony in the Abbey, I am asked 
in this article to deal with the Coronation 
rather as the dramatic representation in the 
most sublime of all theatres of the marriage 
between the sovereign and his people. The 
Coronation in the history of the nation corres- 
ponds with a wedding in the history of the 
individual. As the clergyman puts the ring on 
the wife’s linger, and the husband takes her for 
better or worse, so the Primate jilaces tlie crown 
on the head of the Monarch, who solemnly vows 
to discharge with all fidelity the obligations 
which he owes to the nation which has accepted 
him as its ruler. 

HEHEAKSALS OF THE CEHEMONY. 

Like all other pageants and dramatic lepre- 
sentations, the Coronation reijuires preparation 
long in advance of its actual presentation, and 
the final performance is preceded by many re- 
hearsals, only the last of which is in full dress. 
Just as in the theatre, so in the Abbey the 
public is rigidly excluded from participation in 
these preliminary exercises, yet they are carried 
out with the most scrii])ulous care. 

Before the last Coronation the whole cere- 
mony in the Abbey was rehearsed from first 
word to last word by the leading prelates and 
officials. The king and queen, of course, were 
absent. They may have had their private re- 
hearsals in Buckingham Palace, but of that 
I csannot speak. What I do know is that a 
friend of mine, a General in the British Army 
who is also a member of the queen’s court, 
was called upon to personate at the final re- 
hearsal his sovereign lord King Edward VII. 
He was arrayed in the royal robes, girt with 
all the trappings of royalty, and in his hands 
were placed the sceptre and the orb. On his 


brow was placed the crown, while the arch* 
bishop solemnly repeated the words of ex- 
hortation, prayer and thanksgiving set forth 
in the Coronation service. He, on bis part) 
made all the vows, oaths and declarations re- 
(piired from the king. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, as my friend often declares with a 
laugh, there is still a crowned king of Eng- 
land, for although it was all dress rehearsal 
he nevertheless performed the whole cere- 
money, from Alpha to Omega, which King 
Edward afterwards went through in the self 
same place with the self same celebrants. 

THE CORONATION COMMITTEE. 

I/ast Coronation was a much more difficult 
matter to arrange than the present. When, 
(iueen \''ictoria died there were very few who 
could remember what had taken place when 
she was crowned. An interval of more than 
sixty years dimmed the memory of .those who 
were present at her Coronation. Everything 
had to be worked out afresh. It was very 
fortunate that at that time Lord Esher was 
disengaged. He had just resigned the Secre- 
taryship at the Board of Works, and was^ 
specially asked to continue the occupation .of 
his post in order to take charge of the arrange- 
ments for the Coronation. Although he had 
a nominal committee with which to confer < 
from first to last it was Lord Esher who arranged 
everything, decided everything, and directed 
everything. This is liOrd EshePs way. He 
is a man of great ability, who is never afraid^ 
to assume lesjxinsibility and who usually tries 
to reduce the functions of a committee, if hot' 
to zero, at least to a point in which it is more 
ornamental than useful. 

The pn^sent h^ecretary of the Board bfj 
Work is Sir JSchornberg McDonnell, formerly* 
Private Secretary to Lord Salisbury, a mah, 
who is in most respects the exact antitheaie^ 
to Lord Esher. He is an official of officials, ; 
He is an honest, upright, industrious and con-' 
scientious man, but one who would certainly' 
not deviate a single step, either to the right 
or to the left, from the well-worn path of pre- 
cedent. With him are joined others to form 
what might be called a Coronation Committee. 
Each member of this committee has his 
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which he presides. To King George and to 
His Royal House, India has always had a unique 
feeling of reverence and affection. No Indian 
can think of the Pax Britannica without the 
grateful feeling that it has vouchsafed security 
of person and property to him, peace and 
advancement to his country, and roused in his 
countrymen a feeling of solidarity and high 
aims and aspirations destined to make Ins 
connection with Great Britain ])roud and 
memorable. India can never forget the fact 
that at a time of intense stress and storm, 
when all voices were crying out for revenge, a 
great and noble Sovereign won over to lier side 
as if by magic the devotion, reverence and 
regard of the entire people of the land by her 
sympathy, “ which concjuered distance and 
space” and a Proclamation which has since 
been regarded as India’s Magna Gharta. 

It was in 1857 that Queen Victoria in her 
ever-memorable Proclamation addressed to the 
people of India gave her Royal assurance that, 

we hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty wliich bind us 
to all our other subjects ; and those obliga- 
tions by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. And 
it is further our will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or cre^d be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” 

King Edward’s message to the Princes and 
people of India on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
tion, reiterated the promises and pledges 
contained in his noble mother’s Proclamation. 
He said in the course of the Message ; — 

The welfare of India was one of the 
objects dearest to the heart of Queen Victoria. 
Byrne ever since my visit in 1875, the interests 
of India, its princes and people have been 
watched with an affectionate solicitude that 
time cannot weaken. My dear son, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess of Wales returned 
from their sojourn among you with warm 
attachment to your land and a true and 


earnest interest in its well-being and content. 
These sincere feelings of active sympathy and 
hope for India on the part of my Royal House 
and line only represent and they do most truly 
represent the deep and united will and pur- 
pose of the people of this Kingdom.” 

And His present Majesty renewed these 
assurances in his Message to his Indian sub- 
jects on liis accession to the Throne last year, 
when he said : — ’ 

‘ The prosperity and happine.ss of My 
Indian Empire will always be to me of the 
highest interest and concern, as they were to 
the late King-Emperor and the Queen -Em press 
before him,’ and again, ‘ By the wish of Ifis 
late Majesty, and following His own example 
1 visited India five years ago, acconqianied by 
My Royal (Consort. We became personally 
acquainted with the great Kingdoms known 
to history, with monuments of a civilization 
older tliau our own, with ancient customs 
and ways of life, with Native Rulers, witli the 
peoples, the cities, towns and villages, through- 
out those vast Territories. Never can either 
the vivid impressions or the affectionate 
associations of that wonderful journey vanish 
or grow dim,’ 

But this was not all. In a magnificent 
speech delivered at the Guildhall, London, in 
1900 on his return from his great Empire tour. 
King George, then Prince of Wales, gave utter- 
ance to the remarkable and significant obser- 
vation : — 

“ 7 canyiot kelp thinking from all I have 
heard and seen that the task of gove^'uifig 
India v;ill he made the easier if we on our 
part infuse into it a wider element of synipd’ 
thy. I will venture to predict that to such 
sympathy there will he an ever-abundant 
and genuine reaponf>e ” 

Wise, noble and state-smanlike words these, 
uttered on behalf of India and its people ! Is it 
strange then that on the occasion of the 
Coronation of the great Sovereign who pleaded 
for sympathy for India, that men of all classes 
and creeds, rich and poor, have joined in the 
rejoicings over the auspicious event and prayed 
for Long Life to the august Emperor and his 
illustrious Consort ? 
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a Coronation every year, and where the most 
scrupulous regard is paid to the preservation 
of unbroken continuity in all the ininutiiu of 
ceremonial. The records of every City ban- 
(|uet and every civic function are preserved 
with such scrupulous accuracy that any TiOrd 
Mayor can at any moment ascertain, not only 
the menus and the order of the seats, but 
tiie (juantities of wine consumed, the ])rices 
and the names of the vintners from whom 
they were obtained. The City has records 
dating back for centuries, and is the great 
depository in English history for sucli mat- 
ters of ceremonial and festivity. The Court is 
nowhere com])ared with the City in all that 
relates to public festivals or the pageantry 
of ceremonial. 

The only clmnge that is to be made is in 
the route of the procession. Since PMward 
VII. was crowned, the great processional way 
from Huckingham Palace to (Glaring Cross has 
been opened out. It is disfigured, however, 
by the existence of an ugly shored-up house 
at the end of ( ’ockspur JStreet. The cost of 
removing this house is estimated at t’150,0()(). 
The Westminster Vestry and the London 
County Council have offered to contribute 
ijlOOjOOO in equal proportions if the Office of 
Works will contribute the remaitider. A 
compromise was arranged so tluit the proces- 
sion will not take the old route through White- 
hall Gate. 

Many of the leading hotels in London have 
made extensive structural alterations to 
accommodate the^influx of foreign and especially 
American visitors. For the nnlliners, dress- 
makers, mantle-makers, jewellers, pastry-cooks, 
confectioners and all manner of those who 
flourish when society is brisk and are miserable 
when the season is dull, the Coronation is one 
of the greatest of all times, i^ast year, despite 
the boom in the oveaseas trade, was a 
bad year for the London season owing to the 
King’s death and the general mourning which 
it entailed. Let us hope that the expec- 
tations of a bumper year in 1911 will he 
justified. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN INDIA AND EUROPE. 

BY DU. A. WOUSLEY. 


N my Concept of Monism this statement 
appears — “ If Asia has earned the title 
of The Cradle of Philosophy in its ideal 
sense, modern Europe has an equal right to be 
termed The Grave, a grave in which lies 
buried the idealism of those great philosophic 
and religious systems of the old world, which 
have directly iiiHuenced, or been accepted by, 
the materialist Western world.” 

Many critics have denied this statement, 
and have asserted that Idealism still lives and 
flourishes in the religious and philosophical 
systems of Europe. 

No one expects from the exponents of the 
existent religious systems of Europe the 
admission that they are purely materialistic, for 
this would be a gratuitous admission, and 
would ill befit those with whom it remains a 
point of lionour to defend the claims which 
they and their predecessors liave put forward. 
Hence, to prove my case it is necessary to seek 
some coroborration from other fields of learning 
and culture. 

Now, Art offers a fair test of whether Idealr 
ism still lives as the dominant influence in our 
religious systems in the same sense that it 
permeates and controls the religious thought 
of Hindustan. For Artis the representation 
of Thought : and if that thought is worthy of 
the name, it it is idealistic, then that idealism 
must find its representation in the religious 
art of the day. 

Hefure we consider this question let us first 
agree upon our criteria. Now, Art cannot 
escape from a certain element of duality any 
more than can Philosophy or Ethics, We are 
forced to recognise the subjective as well as 
the objective side of Art. The latter depends 
upon the representation being the true image 
of an external objective reality, and this is the 
criterion of objective art. Unless the represen- 
tation is “ true to nature ” , it is bad from 
this standpoint, and its goodness depends upon 
how-iieaxiyJt is,, .‘-.true to nature.” » 
tive art, on the other band, is the repreeeBta* 
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tion of the self witbib us, of our thought, of 
Idealism. If we can reproduce our traditionary 
beliefs, the world within us, in such manner 
as to satisfy and delisjht the most educated of 
our fellow-countrymen, then we have achieved 
the goal of subjective art. The criterion is 
whether the world within us is satisfied with 
our work or not. 

Some would deny that purely objective art 
is worthy of the name of Art. But let this 
pass for the moment with the observation that 
such art as that of the photograplier is not 
ranked highly. The reason is at once apparent, 
for, however well the photographer may satisfy 
the criterion of objective art, we cannot com- 
pletely suppress our subjective entity when 
considering it. We must look at it from our 
point of view, and our point of view cannot 
result in a single-eyed per.^pective. Hence, 
we can never experience that sense of satisfac- 
tion from a photograph that we may experience 
from a perfect picture. It is also true that, 
inasmuch as no objective representation can 
be perfect, we can never contemplate picture 
or statue that is a purely obje(!tive proiluct. 
For the imperfection of the image is the very 
measure of the subjective art that has been 
unconsciously carried into what was* meant to 
be purely objective. Hence, ail art (not being 
mechanically produced) must hdl into some 
category neither wholly objective nor wholly 
subjective. If it is very nearly “true to 
nature,” we call it objective ; if it is the repre- 
sentation of ideas, belief, traditions, without 
possessing any necessary counterpart in the 
objective world, we call it snbjeclive. 

Between these two lies the broad media via 
trod by the European artist of to-day. He 
disclaims vigorously against any tneclianical 
reproduction of external objects being dignified 
by the name of Art. He claims that all true art 
is the expression of some subjective 800*^0 or 
emotion. Yet at the same time he will protest 
against any merit attaching to the almost purely 
idealistic religious art of Hindustan, and declare 
that it is ‘‘ unnatural.” Now, if we analyse his 
position we must eitherdi.smissthe.se claims as 
founded on prejudice and as being contradictory 

^ imagiiied for the purpose of this argument^ 


or we must give them a logical meaning. T^et 
us consider that he contends for both points of 
view ; that Art must at its conception issue 
from within, but that its idiosyncrasies 
exuberances and irrationalities must be van- 
quished by comparison with objective “reality” 
so that in the end the result should harmonise 
with “Nature.” 

Let us take a simile from two j>artners in a 
firm The junior thinks out a scheme and 
works it up in the office, but it remains for 
the senior partner to decirle whether it will 
see the light of day. And just as the infiuence 
of the senior partner is j)arMmount in tie 
matter, so must this obligatory concordance 
with “ Nature” ultimately determine the issue 
in the case of Art, if every subjective idea 
must pass under the yoke of servitude to 
objective ‘•reality.” Erom this it follows 
that Art so conceived must be regarded as 
objeijtive rather than subjective, notwith- 
standing some idealistic tendency which has 
been more or lesh thoroughly beaten out of it. 

It was pointed out very clearly and 
consecjuentially by Hr. A. K. Ooomaraswainy* 
that Indian religious art was subjective ; that 
the inany-arrned multi -beaded Brahmas and 
Bivas of Indian art possessed no objective 
counterpart, corresponded to nothing in 
“ Nature” , and hence struck those who placed 
the greatest importance upon objective ajt 
bizarre and hideous. 

It is because of the idealisiri ilomiiiatinj; 
the religious life of India that its representation 
in the domain of art (!or responds to nothing in 
the material world. Their thought is not 
anthropomorphic ; their Gods and Isvaras are 
not intended to counterfeit men; with them 
the predominant partner is Idealism, not 
Materialism ; their artists decline to make 
their ideals pass under the yoke of material 
similitude. The soul of the people of India 
stands out in their religious art. 

But we can find no counterpart to this in 
modern Europe. Here religious art is certainly 
based on tradition, on beliefs once held but 
now doubted ; but its representation takes the 
shape of likeness to the objective worldjthe 

* KflsoyB in NaUonal Idealimi;” 
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Grods are like men, the Mother of God radiant 
v^ritbthat beauty in which man delights; the 
whole galaxy of Heaven has passed under the 
yokeof a conquering materialism. It is fatally 
true to Nature ” as the European conceives it. 
Vet this triumph of Materialism is a modern 
development, for if we go back to the time 
when Christianity was a virile belief we find 
Unit religious art had, in those days, an almost 
|iiirely subjective side ; that the Heavens were 
tlien built in three tiers, and the countenances 
of the Gods wore the sante far-away look of 
blissful serenity that we see in the Buddhas. 

Hence, 1 hold that the idealism dominating 
the religious thought of India finds its repre- 
sentation in an art which is mainly subjective ; 
find for this reason, that Indian religions beliefs 
are not mere forms and empty shells, but 
living faiths. On the other hand, the ancient 
idealism of medijcval ('hristianity, although 
tainted throughout with an ineradicable 
anthropomorphism, produced its share of 
subjective art. But that the real objectivity 
of modern European religious art ])roves that 
Europe has become materialistic, and that 
religious faith has come to an end. The 
traditionary ceremonials may be still observed, 
but the living faith which could produce works 
of art hearing no accord with the world of our 
senses, t]ii.s has ceased to exist. 

The European of to-day demands in 
works of art a certain element of erotic exci- 
tation, over which a veil is drawn just thick 
enough to save the faces of the uvco guid,^ 
If, in his religious art, the subjective side is 
now made subservient to tlie objective, so that 
Idealism can only be repre.^’ented if it conforms 
to the forms of this material world, is not this 
in effect the complete destructian of Idealism, 
not this the “ grave ” to which 1 referred ? 
But if we hear the reply that religious 
f^mhlenis and even the very Gods themselves 
have changed with the times, and in accord- 
ance with evolutionary tlieories, we may at 
least inquire into what they have changed, or 
what has been substituted therefor? 

^ If this question remains unanswered by the 
^hristian Churches, their silence gives us the 
jjnal answer. 

^ Pnoommonly goo4. 


The South African Indians' 8tmg|ls. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The news that a temporary settlement has 
been arrived at between the Transvaal, Indians 
and Hie Government there is confirmed by 
])rivaie letters from Mr. Gandhi. It is a 
matter for general satisfaction that the Passive 
Resistance Struggle which went on in South 
Africa for nearly three years, a struggle which 
has cost the Indian community a tremendous 
loss of wealth and business, the heart-break of 
many women and the dissolution of many homes, 
is to cease, at any rate, for some months to come. 
The obnoxious Registration Law of 1907 which 
branded Indians with the bar sinister of in- 
feriority is to be repealed /ind the legal 
eijuality of Asiatic wu’th European Immi- 
grants is to he re.stored. This is a victory 
indeed. But it will be a serious mistake 
if peo]>le in India were to be under the 
im[>ression thatwith the settiementof this com- 
promise the Transvaal Indian Struggle is over. 
The real struggle is yet to commence. General 
Smuts has to submit his new Immigration Bill 
eitlier to the Union Parliament in case the 
proposed legislation is to cover the w'hole of 
South Africa or if the legislation is to be purely 
a Provincial one, to the Transvaal Legislature, 
Wlien he brings forward the new legislation, 
the Ministerwill encounter powerful opposition. 
We must he also certain that General Smuts 
will not break faith, and unfortunately for 
the Transvaal Indians, General Smuts* past 
performances have not been aboveboard. 
Secondly, even if I he proposed legislation were 
passed and given effect to, there remain yet 
the various other grave disabilities under 
which theTransvaal Indians have been suffering, 
“The suspension of the passive resistance now 
agreed upon does not mean that the British 
Indian community in theTransvaal has obtained 
redress of all its most serious grievances.** 
Mr. Gandhi in his letter to General Smuts 
has taken good care to mention : 

] need hardly reiterate the statemeut that whatever 
befalls the present passive resistance movement, the 
Indian community will continue to worry him about the 
many matters in the different Provinces which have 
from time to time formed the subjeot of memorialf, ate* 



grievances of the Transvaal Indians 
iiferred to by Mr. Gandhi are grave. There 
lire still provisions in the sbitiite book 
^clading British Indians and other Asiatics 
from (a) burgher’s rights, (b) ownerslnp of 
landed property, (c) residence in towns, except 
in bazaars or locations set apart for tlieir resi- 
dence. Indians in the Transvaal cannot own 
landed property except in bazaars or locations, 
Are harassed in the matter of getting trading 
licenses and they cannot use the foo(])aths and 
tramcars. The Natal Indians liave also their 
^le of woe. The.foint Secretaries of the Natal 
'|;ndian Congress have only a few weeks ago sent 
B representation to the Secretary of Slate for the 
<0olonies. They ask for the (jonfirmation of 
Ihair existing rights, the right of entry into 
^e Province of the wives and minor children of 
Slomiciled Indians, the recei\ing of certificates 
^domicile as a matter of right, the removal 
^ the difficulties placed against tfie Indians by 
^e Dealers’ Tdcenses Act and above all the 
^^Pepeal of the obnoxious tax of £ .3* per annum 
every Indian, man, w'ornan and child, who 
|ig% finished his term of indenture and 
to pursue a peaceful vocation in Natal. 
Itbis tax has operated so harshly upon the 
ipoor Indians that the memorialists point out 
ihat under it men have been persecuted, 
Women’s chastity has been at stakes and Indian 
youths have bad their lives blasted. 

We have but narrated some of the princi- 
items in the long roll of grievances 
which the Indians in the Transvaal and in 
llatal have been suffering from for years past. 
"The compromise recently arrived at touches 


The pled^ of 1858 wka made without a thought for 
oversea nations hardly born, and oertainly without any 
vision of a future in which they might have a say in its 
fulfilment. No promise can in equity be held to extend 
to new conditions which those who made it could not 
possibly foresee, particularly when it involves others 
who were no party to the promise. Proclamations 
meant for India were not meant to bind the Dominions; 
it is unfair that they should, and it is madness to 
imagine that they ever will. 

Statements of thi.s description are calculated 
to bring into contempt the fair name of Great 
Britain and her reputation for justice and fair 
play. The Times is greatly ini.staken in sup- 
posing for a moment that the Indians in South 
Africa and the people of India will (juietly 
ac<juiesce in a policy which is calculated to 
humiliate tlie Indian and to make him eter- 
nally feel “ that his colour debars him from the 
full privileges of Imperial citizenship.” Only 
a few days ago, the Times in referring to the 
position of Indians in the British (polonies 
observed : — 

“ This bar, this racial stigma outs like a lash and 
destroys that feeling of brotherhood and eonjradeship 
without which our tenure in India is diflBeillt and 
precarious,” 

If the racial stigma cuts like a lash as it 
undoubtedly does, is it likely that millions 
of self-respecting Indians will tolerate such a 
situation ? The London paper is therefore 
under a .silly delusion when it snp])oses that 

the Indian still understands and respects an 
order meant to be final.” And that “ once they 
realise tlmt the decision is against them they 
will acquiesce.” 

We fear that it has not as yet understood 
the real calibre of Mr. Gandhi and his brave 
comrades. It has no idea of “ the iron in the 
blood ” of these brave Indians. They will not 


^only the fringe of a great question. The 
^Transvaal Indians have, as it were, obtain- 
only the first foot-hold into the enemy’s terri- 
pU)ify and the real battle is yet to come. The out- 
Ifj^nding question, does or does not a British 
Ql^dian carry his rights of British citizensldp 
5?llfherever the British Flag floats, is the problem 
solution. No self-respecting Indian 
for a moment tolerate the dictum of the 
p[jOildon Times that “ the very conditions of 
piir rule in India necessitate in practice a wide 
iyli|9parity of treatment between Europeans and 
The Times has the boldness to say; 


shrink like cowards from the contest and they 
are determined “^o wrest triumph from toil 
and risk.” They have been fighting and will 
continue to fight with the firm conviction tliat 
“ it is hard to fail, but it is worse never to have 
tried to succeed.” The Transvaal Indians hav® 
by their heroism and splendid self-sacrifice left 
for India “echoes of glory”, but they lia^e 
also given a sacred “ legacy of duty ” 
the mother country must take up in 
earnest. 


suppLiW^ 
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SAWING. 

VsTiBiNAHT SOBOBON Oandbi — A Dasty tosk this I It must be removed. A hard task too I 
Boab — ^Do it, please. I’m uncomfortable with it, 

*- May, 23.-— A tolegnun r606iT6d from Johan netburg says : Tho IVansvaal 

Rouble haa bM provisionally soMlod, Mr, Gatfdhi, inlerriewed by Reuter’s representatiTe. stated 
l^setttorat ooDtemplated tho introduction next session of legislation rep^ing the Asiatic Act of 

^ As a set off to the suspension of passive 

y ^ passive resisters, numbering ten, to enters 

jOjnsvaal ^ virtue of their edncatioa and ninety passive resisters who fonhmy had rights of 
Oo^^ti alpff relsaiing topfUoned pAsTve resisters immedSte^ inAp^i^ 




Sma^ldMls of Eilacatlon. 

BY 

MISS LILIAN EDGBR, M. A. 

f UKING the last half-century there has 
been a great impulse given to edu- 
cation in Western countries, and great 
advances liave been made in the methods 
adopted. To a certain extent this is true of 
the East also, and in East and West alike 
much thought is being given to the subject 
at the present time. Not that there is much, 
if anything, of newness, either in the method, 
or in the ideal /limed at ; for, we have only to 
turn to the record of the principles recog- 
nised in ancient times in the East, as out- 
lined, for example, in Hie Laws of Manu, to 
find how the present is merely, so to speak, 
recovering the treasures of the past, which 
had been laid aside, and apparently lost for 
a time. We must remember, however, that 
each nation has to gain its own experience 
in this, as in other matters, and that the 
same truth is applicable to the different 
periods in the life of the same nation ; so 
that, even if the advance of the j)resent were 
no more than a recovery of the past, yet it 
would be of far greater value to us than that 
past, because it is distinctively our own. 
But, in addition to this, there is always a 
certain colouring due to the peculiar circum- 
stances of any stage in a nation’s life ; so 
that it is well for us frequently to revise 
what is perfectly well-known, in order to 
see more clearly the special modifications and 
applications needed at the present. 

Broadly speaking, there are two points of 
view from which the subject may be regarded. 
One is the wordly point of view ; according to 
that, taking the crudest form of it, that 
which may be termed the commercial, the 
main object of education is to enable a youth 
to earn a good living, to take a good posi- 
tion, to be what the world would call a success- 
ful man. It would be instructive, if it were 
possible, to find out what proportion of parents 
^nd youths at the present time, both in the 


East and in the West, are really influanc#^ 
primarily by this consideration. It is to fa|^ 
feared that the proportion would be somewldj^^ 
large if the truth were really known 
worldly interest has an amazing power of oowf^ 
cealing itself under somewhat more attract!'^ 
forms, and probably a much smaller propoi^^l 
tion would be prepared to admit that this wi(^ 
really the first consideration to them. Manjp 
however, would probably quite readily admijH 
that tlieir chief motive in desiring a goo^l 
education is that it enables a man to dis-^ 
charge satisfactorily the duties of his outer 
in the world. Though this is a far higbei;^ 
motive, and ought certainly to have some?! 
weight, yet we must admit that, though .n<^^ 
actually commercial, it is still a distinctly’^ 
worldly one ; and it is under this that 
commercial motive so often hides itself. ; 

To one who believes in re-incarnation, 
all tbjit it involves, and who has not only aj 
lip-belief in the law of Karma, but an under^ | 
standing and realisation of its working, thei 
commercial motive can have no weight. 
in the first [ilace, he will know that worldly '^ 
success and prosperity depend on far other j 
things, and are mainly the result of the actionii:^ 
of past lives ; in the second place, which 
by far the most important, be will know that j 
worldly prosperity is not in itself desirable'^ 
that, while it gives increased opportunities 
rightly used, yet in the vast majority of cases^,. 
it tends to Innder and endanger the well^f: 
being and progress of the man himself, Th^^ 
was perfectly well recognised in ancient IndiOi 
when poverty was regarded ns a blessing and ' 
a glory ; it was recognised by Christ and 
immediate followers; it has been recognised in ; 
all the great religions of the world, and by 
the saints of all ages, who have ever courted ^ 
poverty. In India to-day, the recognition is ^ 
not lost; it still persists in many forms, in the ^ 
simplicity of the life that is lived by the mofit^. 
cultured Indians, in the respect always showjflt^^ 
for a life of asceticism, in the ideal of renunq|lM 
tion of the world which is accepted by all Indiana i 
in theory, if not in practice. But it has - 
been to a large extent thrown into the shade 
by the spirit of materiAlismy of competition,^ 
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by the increneed “ outwardiiesH ” of the life, 
which seems to be due pjirtly to cootftct with 
Western civilisation under peculiarly difficult 
conditions, partly to the particular phase 
through which I he national life is passing. 
We may, and should, recognise that every 
phase through which a nation passes is good, 
if viewed from the comprehensive standpoint 
of evolutionary growth ; but it will be the 
b<Mt that is possible only if we keep before 
US those ideals which will counteract the 
danger of the tendencies of the time being 
carried to excess. It is through the edu- 
cation of the young that these ideals can be 
best impressed on the fiational thought, and 
this- is why it is of especial importance that 
to-day, when India is passing through a 
crisis in her national life, we should be most 
careful as to the methods and ideals of our 
educational system, and why we should 
most rigidly guard against the growth of this 

commercial ” spirit. There are certain 
characteristics in rhe present system, how- 
ever, which tend to foster it, and which we 
are powerless to change, at least for a long 
while to come. 

The most striking are the examination 
syateni in its present form, and the fact that 
BO many appointments are made to depend 
on the passing of examinations. (H’ course, a 
certain standard fjf education must be 
reached for one to be able to fill certain 
posts, and some method of resting is essen- 
tial ; but at pre.sent our examination'^* test, 
little save vn fnrmation, or at best hrain- 
hnxmhdge ; and for real efficiency we need 
also faculty, .some measure of originality, and 
culture. The increasing prominence given 
to technical education, u.n’ng the term in its 
widest sense, will to some extent secure the 
development of faculty, but it will not give 
that more comprehensive intelligent faculty, 
which enable.s the mind to deal with any 
new matter that may arise, and to take an 
exhaustive view of a subject in all its bear- 
ings. This, the power of acquiring know- 
iMge, i*^ more value than any amount 

of knowledge or technical faculty, and the 
yrttl0^^*ny system of education depends on 


how far it enables us thus to deal with a 
new subject, not on the mastery of certain 
subjects which are prepared for examinations 
Nor does technical training, any more than 
the ordinary intellectual training, develop 
true originality, or impart culture. Indeed, 
we meet now-a-days not a few University 
graduates, both in the East and in the 
West, who have no claim whatever to culture 
and cannot even be regarded as well-edu- 
cated. They have stored up the infor- 
mation necessary for passing their examina- 
tions, but that is all. 

The remedy for these defects seems to lie 
in the change of the standpoint, in regard- 
ing education no longer from the worldly, 
but from the spiritual point of view, as 
indeed it was regarded in ancient India. 
If we can make this change, then we shall 
no longer educate our youths for the sake of 
their getting a good position in the world; 
the desire that they may ciischarge well the 
duties of their outer lives will be only a 
secondary motive ; the primary one will be 
that their education may enable the dixiiie 
Self to shine forth mure brightly in them. 
In other w'ords, we shall educate, not for 
the sake of the temporary vehicles and 
instruments of the Self, bnt for the sake of 
the Self. 

Let us see how this change of view and of 
motive wull affect our methods of education. 
In the first place, the training of the body 
Sind the mind will become a far more sacred 
duty when it is done to enable the Self to 
manifest more perfectly than when it is done 
only for the sake of being able to earn a 
better liveliliood ; and hence the principles 
which are being more and more recognised in 
education even from the lower point of view, 
will be still more so from the higher. These 
are the ancient principles that are recognised 
by all who have any pretension at all to a 
knowledge of the science of education, one of 
the chief being that the training .«hould follow 
the order of t he natural development of the 
different faculties. During the earlier years 
of a child’s life, the body i.s supple and can 
easily be trained to obey the mind. Thi9> 
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then, is the best time for physical training, 
and there are innumerable physical exercises 
and action-songs, which are no strain on the 
growing strength, but which train the body to 
move rhythmically and gracefully, and which 
are a delight to the child’s heart. These wiH 
form a fitting preparation for the gymnastic 
and athletic training of later school and col- 
lege life. Many of the kindergarten games, 
easy drawing, brush-work, and modelling 
nerve the same purpose, and also train the 
perceptive faeiiltievS, which are most actise in 
childhood. For more definite training ol tlie 
pHrcej)tions, object-lessons, and the study of 
if cavrieAl on wiik Hpontaneity and 
looe^ stand foremost, and they also prejarre tlie 
way for religious training later on, for with 
many it is through the beauty of Nature that 
the divine beauty is first seen. 

The training of memory, also, should occupy 
an important place at this stage. Half a cen- 
tury ago, in the West, the memory was over- 
trained, almost to the exclusion of all other 
faculties; now the pendulum hag swung to 
the other extreme, and there is a tendency to 
under-rate the value of the riiemury. But true 
education is the balanced development ot all 
the faculties ; and thus the learning of passages 
by heart, even if their meaning is tiol fuLLtj 
understood, is by no ineang without its value. 
Through perception and memory combined 
the first four rules of Arithmetic and a large 
iimiiber of arithmetical tables can readily be 
mastered. 

Training of the reasoning powers is not 
suited to this stage, for the mind is not sufii- 
ciently formed. Probably all experienced 
teachers will have found that many very 
clever children whose reasoning powers were 
developed in very tender years, have shown a 
great falling oflf of intelligence later on. No 
time is really lost in the end by beginning this 
more definite intellectual training late. No 
*‘igid rule can of course be laid down, for in 
some cases it can be safely begun much earlier 
in others ; but the general tendency of 
modern education is to begin it too soon. 
Whenever it is begun, the chief essential is of 
mm that it sbQUliti l?e of the nature of edu- 


catiorif not of instruction. For example, in 
the teaching of Arithmetic there is no need at 
this stage to teach “ arithmetical . rules ” ^ 
everything can be taught from first principles, 
and these are assumed to have been already 
taught through perception and not merely by 
rote. By the application of first principles to 
wisely selected problems, the pupil may easily 
be led to formulate his own rules, and then 
all that is needed is modification in order to 
improve his method. This not only draws* 
out his reasoning powei’s, but it makes the 
knowledge so thoroughly liis own that nothing 
can !>lmke it. The same principle can be 
applied llirougliout to all those subjects which 
are distinctly related to the logical faculties. 
It takes longer in tiie beginning, no doubt, to 
teach in this way, but the result is so vastly 
superior to the ordinary method of inatrncting 
and eoDplainingy tliat it is well worth the 
apparent delay, and as a matter of fact, no 
time really ir. lost in the end, but rather much 
is gained. Throughout the whole period of 
education the great principle to be recognised 
is that the teacher’s function is not so much 
to teacli, as to train the child to learn ; but 
the tendency in modern education is for the 
teacher to do too much in the way of direct 
explanation and too little in the way of lead- 
ing the pupil to the point where illumination 
com e.s from within as the result of his own 
efforts. 

This is one important Veason why in those 
who have been well-instructed, there isnever- 
tliele.-'Sso often a lack of culture and original*^ 
ity; lor these de2)end on the drawing out of 
the latent inner possibilities, they are the 
power of re^po^ding to tlie self, and can never 
be imposed from without. Another reason is 
that there is not sufficient specialisation and 
differentiation. All the pupils pass through 
the same curriculum to a very considerable 
extent, though of course the allowing of 
optional subjects makes a certain amount of 
specialisation possible. But far more 
is needed ; there should be more study of 
the child, so that each may be trained ac- 
cording to his own special needs. To those 
who believe in re-incari^ation the im^X** 
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tance of this is at once apparent. For, the 
faculties that are naturally well -(level oped in 
a child mark the direction in which the Self 
is already able to express itself, the faculties 
in which he is deficient mark the directions 
in which the vehicles need to be more fully 
trained ; and only a careful study of the 
child, together with some knowledge of his 
environment and the cinnmistances of his 
life will enable the teacher to judge as to 
how far it is advisable and possible to 
strengthen the weak points, and how far he 
should confine his attention to giving full 
play to the natural faculties. As a rule, 
specialisation is confined to the latter ; it is 
far easier to do this, and the result is more 
showy ; but the other, ungiateful as the 
task often is, is perhaps the more important 
of the two from the higher point of view. 
Much insight and wisdom is needed on the 
part of the teacher to see how these two 
needs can best be balanced and harmonised. 
It is evident that it will be im]}Ossible to 
specialise in this way, unless we have a 
larger number of teachers in proportion to 
the number of pupils. There are large 
public schools in some countries where a 
single teacher will have sole charge of a 
class of ninety or a hundred puinls. Under 
such couditions anything of the nature of 
culture or of true education is imj)ossible, 
even with tlie most careful classification of 
the children in the school ; the most that 
can be done is careful instruction, and even 
that will leave some in the class practically 
untouched. Probably, with careful classifi- 
cation, the limit of number, in order to 
secure high efficiency, would be from a dozen 
to twenty ; there are few teachers who are 
able to educate a larger class than that. 

A third reason for the frequent lack of 
culture is that too little attention is paid to 
artistic education, for it is the development 
of the artistic faculties far more than the 
logical which gives real culture. By artistic 
education, I, of course, do not mean simply 
the teaching of drawing, painting, music, and 
go forth ; these may, indeed, be taught in 
gUbh a way that there is no artistic edu« 


cation at all. I mean something far wider 
and more comprehensive than even the best 
teaching of these arts ; I mean the study of 
the imi&t' side of every subject, so far as it is 
possible, the study of the life as distin- 
guished from the form. To the artist, science 
is not merely a system of laws working in 
all departments of Nature, it is a revelation 
of the divine order and wisdom and beauty ; 
history is not a mere record of events, nor is 
it even the tracing out of the causes leading 
to the events ; it is the expression of the 
laws which are guiding-human evolution, 
and of the ideals which inspire nations and 
lead them on to greatness ; and it impresses 
the lesson of the national failure and ruin 
which follows on the degradation of those 
ideals ; the study of literature is not merely 
the critical study of certain books, it is the 
awakening of the soul to respond to the 
soul of the author ; for every author who is 
worthy of the name has caught a glimpse 
of some eternal truth, of some beautiful and 
inspiring ideal, he has sensed, if only in 
one single heart-beat, the divine life that is 
pulsing all round us ; and unless our study 
of his writings enables ns also to catch that 
glimpse, to sense that life, it is vain and 
worthless. Study of this kind will awaken 
and strengtlieti tli^ purer emotions, will 
arouse some of the deeper aspirations of the 
soul, and will thus (lo much towards the 
development of character, which is indeed 
the chief aim of education. It is of little 
use to develop faculty, to make the body and 
mind strong and active and responsive, 
unless at the same time a pure and noble 
character is built up. For without this, the 
added power due to development of faculty 
is only turned to lower uses, and thus defeats 
the very purpose of educatioTi, as it becomes 
an actual hindrance in the expression of the 
Self. 

Most of what we have dealt with up to 
this point, therefore, should occupy only the 
second place in our educational system. First 
and foremost should stand religious training* 
We hear a great deal now-a-days about 
the necessity of giving religious 
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inonil instruction, of setting apart a definite 
portion of the school- fiours for this purpose, 
and of having suitable religious text-books 
lor use in schools and colleges. This is all 
very well as far as it goes, but it does not 
really go very far. For, religion can never be 
taught from books, it is a matter not of the 
mind, hut of the lienrt ; and unless the heart 
can he touched, religious instruction will be 
merely a formal affair, having little effect on 
the real life, though it may considerably affect 
the outside. Vet, it l>as its place and is 
necessary. Unless we know and imderstand 
the teachings of our own religion, unless we 
(tail intellectually ])erceive their reasonable- 
ness and consisltoicy with experience and wdth 
science then sooner or later doubts are certain 
to arise in the mind ; for, as is well-recognised 
in Eastern philosophy, the characteristic func- 
tion of the miud is doubt. Tf tl)e mind 
doubts, it throws such a glamour over the inner 
perceptions of Uie soul, that the heart cannot 
respond to the true religious impulse. So 
the intellectual instruction in religion is neces- 
sary, and even the competitive religious exa- 
iniimtions, which are beginning to become 
somewhat po[mlar in India now-a-days. much 
as our deeper religious instincts revolt from 
the idea, feeling it to be almost a profanation, 
may have their use. But this is not the end, 
it is only a means to the end, or rather, it is 
otdy a necessary safeguard, to avoid those 
difficulties which will otherwise binder the 
attainment of the end. 

There is one .side of religious instruction, 
however, which works directly towards the end 
we have in view ; and that is the teaching of 
the lives of the heroes and saints, and, above 
nil, of the avataras ; and of those stories, with 
which the Hindu Scriptures abound, which 
illustrate the depth of the divine love and 
compassion. It is on this side of religious 
instruction that the greatest stress should be 
lai<l, for it kindles devotion, and the charac- 
ter grows into the likeness of that which the 
heart loves. 

Hut of far greater importance than direct 
J’^ligiouR instruction is the religious atmosphere 
♦ind ton.e«of our sehjools and colleges; for it 


has ever been recognised in the East, and is 
coming to be more and more fully recognised 
ill the West also, that the influence of silent 
thought is greater than that of any spoken 
words. This brings us to the real heart of the 
matter. Improvement in method will help us 
miicli ; but far more than that is needed, and 
if the change in the motive of education is to 
be effected, if the realisation of the ideals we 
have t ried to suggest is to be even approached, 
we need a very high type of teacher. It is 
the teachers who make the atmosphere and 
tone of the school, and their thoughts and 
aspirations will inevitably be reflected in 
their pupils. Lbiless they are men and 
women of culture^ who can respond to the 
inner side of life, who are inspired by pure 
and noble ideals, and tilled witli spiritual 
aspirations, we cannot hope that our boys 
and girls will become cultured, refined, and 
full of religious feeling. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the, importance of this point ; 
the mere ] personal contact with one of refin- 
ed and cultured feeling of pure and spiritual 
life, and of broad and liberal thought, 
is enough to give an inspiration to the lives 
of oiir young peo])le, (piite apart from the 
direct edu(;ation that is imparted ; even the 
dullest cannot fail to respond to such contact, 
and to he purified and ennobled thereby. It 
opens up a higher and purer world of thought 
into which we can withdraw from time to 
time, away from the pettiness and sordidness 
of life in the work-a-day world ; nay, it 
illumines that every-day life itself, and des- 
troys all the pettiness and sordidness by 
inspiring us with a noble purpose and a high 
ideal. 

We have to-day strayed too far away from 
the ancient rule, which was that only the 
Brahmana, in the true sense of the term, 
only the one who had well-nigh attained the 
goal .of evolution, only he who was beginning 
to know God, was fit to be a teacher. The 
conditions of life to-day are such that we 
cannot altogether enforce this rule ; but we 
can at least strive to inspire our teachers 
with the highest ideals ; beginning with our 
training colleges, we can see that those who 
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an* training the future teachers, shall be men 
of the highest and most spiritual type avail- 
able, and then gradually their influence will 
spread outwards, as those they have trained 
and inspired with their own ideals go out 
into the world. This is the one thing need- 
ful ; this is what will give the right direction 
to that upnish of national life which is >0 
noticeable in India to-day ; this, and I be- 
lieve this alone, will erHUip that in the 
centuries immediately before us that national 
life will develop in truth and purity and 
spirituality, and that tlie Indians of the future 
svil) be worthy of their great Aryan ancestors. 


IIIIAKIN6 MONEY OUT OF MILK. 

BY 

CATHELYNE SINGH. 

Hr 0-DAY in the agriculturally advanced 
^ countries of the world, dairying has come 
t to be one of the chief farm industries. 
Few cultivators there are in tliese lands who 
do not devote a portion of their time and talent 
to it; while a great number give their sole atten- 
tion to converting milk into cream, icecream, 
butter, cheese, curds, whey, etc. A% an inevita- 
ble result, the value of the milk products 
manufactured annually amounts to crores of 
rupees. 

But in order to make money out of milk, 
a man is necessitated to study his business as 
a science, and have a definite reason for every- 
thing he does. This the Occidental farmer 
has learned to do par excellence. Let us take 
the case of the American dairyman as an 
instance. To begin with, he takes no ch8nce.s 
with his cows. He chooses a breed that will 
give exactly the kind of milk he wants. He 
knows that the Jersey and Guernsey breeds 
have, from generations of rich milkers, inherited 
the ability to produce milk in which butter fat 
is exceedingly abundant. If, in addition to 
richness, he desires the milk to have a yellow 
colour, he buys a Guernsey. A Holstein is 
if he proposes to have a large (Quantity. 


The milk will not be so rich as that of the 
Jersey or Guernsey, but it will contain plenty 
of butter fat to answer all purposes for family 
use, and the quantity will be large. The 
Ayrshire also yields a large quantity of lacteal 
fluid, but not so much as the Holstein. The 
breed determines the quality of the milk, 
It cannot be fundamentally modifled by feed 
or other conditions. 

The American dairyman, however, doets not 
presume that just because a cow belongs to a 
standard breed she will be a good milk 
producer, lie scientifically tests every animal 
before admitting it to his herd, weighing the 
milk daily and testing it for butter fat. If lie 
finds that the cow does not secrete in her rnilk 
suflicieut fat to make her pay a good profit over 
the cost of her feed, he refuses to buy her, no 
matter how well bred she may be. Even 
though she may pass muster so far as her yield 
is concerned, she still must submit to the 
tuberculin test to discover if she is free from 
tuberculosis. If she is found to be infected 
with the dread white plague,” which readily 
could be trauoraittetl to human beings or other 
animals through the medium of her milk and 
its various by-products, she is pronounced 
positively unfit for the herd. 

The cow itself represents one of the three 
G’s nece.^sary for success in the dairy businesi*. 
The other two are represented by comfort and 
cleanline^s. 

In the Occident to-day, cleanliness continue^ 
through the entire hi.story of the milk, from 
the stable to the table. Nothing is so dangerous 
to the reputation of a dairyman as dirt at any 
point in the proceedings ; for, milk quickly 
becomes contaminated, and contamination spells 
bad odour, bad taste, disgust and eventually 
disease. 

The modern cow stable is built with ns much 
care and thought as would be bestowed upon a 
house intended for human habitation. It is •‘>0 
planned that there is a constant free circulation 
of air, in order that it may be well ventilated. 
It is built with a view to keeping the animal 
warm and comfortable, the side walls and roof 
being made tight and frost proof. All foul 
odours are carried off through ventilators 
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jpadine; to the roof. No sharp currents of air 
that might cause the animal to chill and catch 
cold are permitted to enter through un battened 
sides, although there is a constant rapid 
circulation of air kept up to free the stable 
from all bad smells. Provision is made for the 
ingress of sunlight — the great destroyer of 
gerjns 5 and for this reason it is recommended 
that the ridgepole of the barn .shall run norih 
and south in order to admit the sun.shine both 
morning and afternoon through its two ends, 
facing east and west. 

The stable, the American dairyman thinks, 
dioiild be long and narrow, the width accom- 
modating just two rows of cow.s, who .stand 
facing a feeding alley which extends down the 
centre. Some, liowever, make the cow face 
the sides of the stable, leaving a broad 
driveway down the middle along which a 
manure spreader is driven to collect the manure, 
which is then hauled directly to the field and 
spread from the wagon, making it necessary to 
handle it only once. Gutters are arranged 
to catch and carry off the liquid offal, aivl it 
iftthus possible to keep the cow stalls constantly 
in a sanitary, odourless condition. At regular 
intervals the stalls and gutters are flushed out 
with some standard disinfectant which finishes 
the work of cleanliness. 

When the cow.s face a central feeding alley, 
the modern dairyman removes the manure by 
means of small cars which hang suspended 
from a steel track above the gutters. These are 
so arranged that they automatically empty on 
the manure spreader, which stands near the 
‘Stable door. 

The floor is made of cement, left somewhat 
.so it will not be slippery when it is wet. 

A floor of this description perhaps is more 
♦expensive than a board floor, hut it is perma- 
since it never weais out and it may he 
sciuhbed often and will immediately dry off. 

The ration of the dairy cow is as carefully 
s udied as that of an invalid in a hospital. It 
J" je business of the dairyman to produce the 
quantity of butter fat at the least 
xpeiise. Thi.s means fhat his herds must he 
fed. In America, maize forms the 
P ‘neipal item jp the cow’s food. It been 


demonstrated that this cereal produces a greater 
amount of feed per acre and per rupee than any 
other crop. The maize .seed is carefully selected, 
tested for gormination before being planted, 
and sown in soil well fertilized with cow 
manure which is hauled to the field in the winter 
and immediately .spread over the soil, thus 
assuring the thorough admixture of the 
fertilizer with the soil. The maize, as a rule, 

fed as silage; ‘that is to .‘^ay, while the 
stalks are still green and succulent they 
are ent and pnit into a silo, where they are 
preserved in a palatable condition, ready to be 
dealt out to the cow at any lime during the 
next one or two years or even at a later period. 
This feed is perfectly safe and gives no bad 
flavour to the milk or its by-products. 

The silo in wliich the corn is preserved is 
either round, .square or cxdagonal in shape and 
is built so as to allow eight square feet of 
horizontal area for each animal. Thus, to build 
a silo, it is simply necessary to multiply the 
number of cows in the herd by the 8 square feet 
of surface in order to determine the size of the 
silo. An inch and a half of silage is fed down 
each day for each cow. This means that, in 
order to provide winter feeding for say twenty 
cows, a silo would need to have 160 square 
feet of horizontal surface. A round silo would 
need to be about fourteen feet in diameter and 
about thirty feet deep in order to provide the 
requisite amount of feed, allowing for the set- 
tling of the paekerl silage. 

In America, land is too valuable to permit 
the dairyman to pasture his cows in summer, 
since they do not get enough feed per acre to 
represent the interest on the cost of the land. 
It is possible to make the same soil yield four 
or five times as much food in the form of 
maize, as it will if used as a pasture. There-- 
fore, the cows are fed green crops throughout 
the summer — oats, cowpeas, clover, millet and 
maize following ea(di other through the season 
in the regular ration. This method of keeping 
the cows out of the pasture and feeding them 
green cut crops is called “soiling.’’ As a rule, 
silage is not a practicable ration for summer 
feeding, since it is likely to ferment and spoil 
fester than the ^nipnals can e^t it, 
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Cheruical experts have worked out the fact 
that a welhnonrished cow giving twenty or 
thirty pounds of milk a day containing one 
pound of butter fat requires a plentiful f'upply of 
protein for the support of her body and for the 
cast^in in the milk, ns well as a hi rge (piantity 
of carhihydrate and fat to keep her warm and 
furnisli at least part of the materials out of 
which she will manufacture the hatter fat. 
Starch, sugar and similar compounds are classed 
as carbohydrates, while the same elements that 
correspond with the red muscle of raw meat, 
the white of eggs, aiid the cheesy part of cheese, 
are known a^j protein. The American dairy- 
man has f )und that a ration of clover and silage 
is almost perfect, being rich in all the elements 
necessary for the well-being of the cow and the 
production of rich milk. The standard ration 
is 2’OG pounds of protein each day, ac- 
companied by 1 1 pounds of car holiyd rates and 
fat; aud the feeds are coinhined in such 
proportions tliat eacli cow daily will have these 
amounts. It is always borne in mind that if a 
cow is to yield a profitable mess of milk, she 
must be evenly well fed throughout the year. 

The American dairyman spares no expense 
in order to keep the milk pure. The stable is 
provider! with brushes which are attached to 
the milking stools ; and before the cow is 
milked she is carefully brushed ^nd cleaned 
and her udders are washed. In some stables 
the cow’s tail is tied to a ring in the roof in 
order to keep it from “switching” during the 
milking process. 

The milk pails, before being used, are first 
rinsed in tepid water, tiien washed in water 
so hot that the hand cannot bear it, 
containing sal soda or some good cleaning 
compound. Brushes instead of cloths are 
used in washing the pails, since it is easier to 
keep them hygienically clean. The milk 
buckets are then rinsed with boiling water and 
steamed, if such a thing is possible. If not, 
then the loose drops of the rinsing water are 
shaken off and the pails are allowed to dry 
without wiping them with a cloth. Two or 
three thicknesses of cheese cloth are used in 
straining the milk, the pieces being washed 
^nd boiled or scalded after each milking. 


After being strained, the milk is either aerated 
and cooled and sent to the factory, or it is run 
through a cream separator. 

The work of the dairy has been absolutely 
revolutionized by the touch of the magic wand 
of modern mechanical invention. The necessity 
of filling up the herd with standard bred cows 
is nothing new to dairymen. Always it has 
been understood that (juantity, as represented 
by the number of cows, did not necessarily 
imply the production of more milk, and the 
wise men of the Orient and Occident havt^ 
sought to have fewer animals that would yield 
a lart^er (piantity of milk and require, less 
feeding. But it took centuries for the dairymen 
to grasp the fact tliat the pice they were saving 
in other ways were running away in the form 
of rn])ees fhroiigh loss in handling the milk. 
This was true in the Occident yesterday, just 
as it is true in the Orient to-day. The inven- 
tion of the cream sej)arator solved the wliolc" 
problem of profitably handling milk, and 
brought about a revolution in this branch of 
agricultural industry. Just as the perfected 
harvesting machine brought independence to 
the agriculturist, the cream separator has 
brought independence to the dairyman hy 
siin]>lifying his work, robbing it of its irksome 
slavery, and increasing the jirofits many-foM. 

In the old days, crude, wasteful, tiresome 
ways were employed to secure the cream from 
the n\ilk. lliree methods were in vogue. As 
soon after milking as possible the milk ^as 
placed in shallow pans or crocks, from two to 
four imdies deep, allowed to cool quickly to 
about 00 degrees F., and then left to stand for 
thirty-six iiours, when a layer of rich, yellow 
cream would rise to the surface ; or it was put 
in four-gallon cans, about twenty inches deep, 
and 8 inches in diameter, cooled to alioiit 5o 
degrees F., and left to stand for twenty-four 
liours ; or the milk was diluted until it was 
about a quarter or half water, the skimmed 
milk being drawn off from the bottom, leaving 
only the cream in the cans. 

By the first — the shallow pan-method, if 
claimed that so much butter fat remained in 
the skimmed milk that there was an annua 
loss of butter fat of Rs. 46 for each cow, on 
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this count alone. There was a farther loss, 
because the skimmed milk, soured in this way, 
was often tainted and was worth only half as 
mii<*h as sweet skimmed milk. This resulted 
in a further loss of Rs. 21a year on each cow, 
a total loss of Rs. CG. 

The deep setting system, likewise, caused 
considerable waste of butter fat, resulting in a 
total annual loss per cow of about Rs. 18. 
When this method was carefully carried on, 
the skimmed milk contained from one-fifth to 
two-fifths per cent, of butter fat. and careless 
cooling]; j^reatly increased the loss ; while the 
ciearn obtained in this way, while fair in 
(juality, as a rule, was thin and (jontained only 
from eighteen to twenty per cent, of fat. The 
most objectionable method of all, however, was 
the water dilution system. It had three prime 
disadvantages. First, the water added to the 
hulk and made it difficult to handle. Second, 
it spoiled the milk for feeding calves, and by 
introducing thousands of bacteria, produced 
putrefacfion. This ]»ractice resulted in a loss 
of from Rs. 60 to Rs. 90 per year on each cow. 

I'he cream separator has entirely done away 
with this loss by extracting practically every 
^lobiileof butter fat from the milk, down to tlie 
thousandth part, which means a total loss of 
only a little more than a rupee, or, to be exact, 
ot one rupee three annas a year. It will 
readily be seen that the cream separator has 
brought about a new epoch in dairying. 

The principle of centrifugal force is em])loyed 
in (>p(Mating the cream separator. The fat 
globules in milk are lighter than the medium 
in which they are contained. The milk is 
placed in a rapidly revolving bowl. Immediately 
the heavier particles — that is, the skimmed 
milk go toward the outside of the howl, 
trying to get away; while the lighter particle.s — 
the cream — How to the center of the bowl, 
ilie skimmed milk runs out through openings 
the outer edge and the cream tiows through 
opening in the center. A screw at the top of 
bowl regulates the cream outlet in such a 
jnHnner that thick, thin or medium cream may 
^ f^eparated by a slight adjustment. At the 
Mme time all the dirt in the milk is thrown out 
held in the dirt container. Indeed, the 
56 


machine cleans the milk .so thoroughly that it 
is not nece.ssary to strain it before separating 
it, the best results being obtained wlien the 
fresh, w'arm milk is poured directly into the 
supply can and run through the separator. 
Not only is all the solid dirt removed, but the 
aeration which the milk received in the process 
de.stroys any taints which it may have absorbed. 
Some of the hand machines will skim 250 
pounds of milk an hour, while others will handle 
as much as 800 pounds. Separators run by 
gasoline engines, or hulls or liorses on tread 
power, naturally do more work thjin the hand 
power machines. 

The skimmed milk is fed to the calves and 
other live-stock ; so not a particle of value is 
lost. When the old-fashioned gravity systems 
were used, the skimmed milk was almost 
valueless for feeding })urpo.'<es, hecau.se, from 
standing so long, it became tainted, cold, sour 
and .so diluted that the calf did not reli.sh it. 
Hy the use of the cream separator, sweet, 
untainted, undiluted milk is fed, while still 
warm from the cow, to calves or chickens ; the 
skimmed milk becoming jirst as valuable as 
whole milk if an amount of bran of corn chop 
(coarsely ground maize) erjual to the amount 
of butter fat taken from it, is added. Under 
the old system farmers frejjueiitly found them- 
selves forced to feed whole milk containing 
butter fat worth twelve annas and two pice a 
pound, to young calves, when a separator 
would have made it possible for them to have fed 
skimmed milk containing the same amount of 
bran or corn chop worth an anna a pound. In 
the old days, moreover, it was not unusual for 
milk skimmed by the gravity system.s to kill 
calves. It will tlius be seen that the profit 
gained by the use of the separator is not con- 
fined alone to the increased amount of butter 
fat secured by its use. Kxperts agree that the 
use of the separator results in a saving per cow 
of certainly not less than thirty or forty rupees. 
When it is considered that there are, in 
America, about 2,00,00,000 of cows whose 
milk .and butter products are valued at Rs. 
2,02,50,00,000 annually, it will readily be 
seen that the saving of from Re. 60,00,00,000 
to Rs, 80,00,00,000 a year on them presents a 



ii^ i&onridered to “;wbrk fiuch an 
by that a fiekmer who owns five cqws is 
in all earnestness to sell one of them 
[ buy a machine for skimming ; since four 
m, if the milk is handled in this way, will 
duce more profit than five where the milk 
^ treated by the old-fashioned methods. 
Meed, under the new system a good cow in 
" erica is expected to produce an income of 
^.^jipidt Rs. 260 per annum. 

^"^^^^ide from the increased pro6ts, the use of the 
^^ator has resulted in the saving of an 
lA mAnflA amount of work connected with the 
piindling of milk. It has absolutely eliminated 
I't&S' carrying of milk to the house, cellar, 

^ Dg house or cooling tank. It has done away 
i the washing and scalding of innumer- 
I crocks, cans and pans. No longer is it 
ssary to ice large (quantities of milk and 
skim off only qjart of the butter fat. 
ae was when the milk, after being skimmed, 

I churned at home by an antiquated dasher- 
g^vtium. Most of the butter sold in America 
lAas produced in the form dairies by the 
l^piers’ wives, and sold, oft-times, for pitifully 
l^oor prices. To-day practically no butter is 
^Wlde on the farm. Creameries are dotted all 
I bver the land ; and they buy all the cream 
pfr^mthe farmers, paying more fornt than the 
I blitter, produced after so much labour, used to 
f bring. Thus, to-day the cows are milked, the 
I, milk is poured into the separator without 
^'Wen being strained ; and the cream is hauled 
fright off to the creamery where it is sold for 
M ^t welve annas-and-a-half a pound. All the 
^ork is done in an incredibly short time, 
|‘|Hld the dairyman has more money to his 
f ^sredit than he would have had if he had done 
llbjl i^he work himself and by hand. Not only 
the butter fat sold to advantage, but the 
Blajmmed milk that is left is fed to his animals 
‘^^ping them in prime condition at an 
I ineignificant cost. 
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St. GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 

|l GLADLY respond to the invitation of the 
Kditor of the Indian Review to give an 
I account to the readers of his Magazine 
of the Moral Kducation Movement and 
the basis on w^hicli it rests. This basis 
is frankly psychological. It is not intended 
by the use of this .vord to suggest that there 
is anything fundamentally new u the methods 
proposed, or that there is really anything 
fundarnenially different in these methods from 
what has long been practised, for as a fact all 
instruction and, indeed, nil education what- 
soever must of necessity have a ]).sychologic,il 
basis. All I wish to convey in saying that we 
propose to adopt a psychological basis is that 
we are availing ourselves of the modern dis- 
coveries (or should I not say re-discoveries) 
resulting from experimental research into the 
operation of the laws of mind and mental 
processes. 

That there is much common ground in all 
schools of religious and philosophic thought is 
quite obvious to all who take the trouble to 
enquire into the subject, even superficially. 
Thus, we all agree that there are certain 
human qualities summarised by the words 
kindness, truthfulness, patience, modesty, 
courage, self-control and the like, which 
qualities we all admire and class as virtues. 
Further, we all agree that it would be better 
for an individual were he endowed with these 
(qualities rather than such as cruelty, iiisin- 
cerity, greed, vanity, cowardice, or selfishness. 
As to how far and by what means these quali- 
ties can be cultivated and developed, or their 
development can be repressed, are matters 
upon which there is no such general agree- 
ment ; yet it can be safely said that all 
would welcome a solution of the problems 
involved therein. Now, it is just here that 
organised co-operaiion is needed and it is 
this purpose that the Indian Moral Education 
Society has been projected. 

Shortly stated the ideas to which we wish to 
give currency are as follows ; — The child min 
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being far the most part in n plastic and recep- 
tive condition, is capable of receiving such 
impressions as will go a great way towards 
moulding and determining its character 
throughout its life. These impressions are 
best conveyed by awakening the natural res- 
ponse, which, in almost every case, lies latent 
in the child mind. The way to create a deep 
and lasting impression is by interesting the 
child so as to call forth the exercise of its 
imagination and feelir.g. 

By means of stories, examples and illustra- 
tions within the scope of the child’s intelli- 
gence, moral ideas cun be presented in an 
attractive light, so that in course of time a 
real preference for right thought and action 
becomes spontaneous and instinctive. 

There are, of course, many difficulties in the 
way. The use of suitable materials ; the 
training of teachers; the overcoming of 
prejudices; these are all subjects that require 
careful consideration ; but the difficulties are 
not insuperable; and the advantage to be 
gained by overcoming them are of inestimable 
value in determining the future welfare of our 
kind. In conclusion, let me say that any 
advice and offers of assistance from those 
interested would be most cordially welcomed. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

BY “AFUIEND.” 

The Theosophical /Society looks back over 
more than thirty years of earnest vigorous 
work in India. Every step of its career in the 
ancient motherland has been marked by 
pioneer efforts, strenuously carried out ; and 
des])ite difficulties, despite attacks, despite 
everything that tries to clog the wheel of pro- 
cess the Society has persevered, knowing that 
it is answering the unvoiced needs of India, 
and in that knowledge resting content. In 
these few pages there is no necessity to recount 
the difficulties that have beset the way, but 
rather only to record gladly the work that has 
been done so lovingly by the Society. 

I^t US turn to those early pages of Theoso- 
pbical histoiy which tell of the coming of 


Mme. H. P. Blavatsky and Col. H. S. Oloo: 
to India. They had hut recently founded t^j 
Society in New York, and they had turn 
naturally to India, filled with a longing that 
would not be denied for the East — for Indjai 
H. P. B. knew it to be the home of the pK)5| 
foundest religious experiences ever won 1 
man in his search after God, and of the deepe 
philosophic reflections upon the origin an 
destiny of man. All India breathes thi 
wonderful spiritual atmosphere which is i%^ 
birthright. But when the Founders of thi 
T. S, stepped upon her shores she was fas 
sacrificing that ]jreciou8 heritage for t 
brilliant speculations of the then materialist! 
and sceptical Western thinkers. Thinkers wh^ 
openly scoffed at all that India held deare 
and India was learning to scoff with them, an 
to see in the early history of man, not wisdo 
guided nations and civilisations, but only blin 
savagery which was world-wide and transcendc 
by some sections at least in a few briel 
thousand years to the present civilisation i 
which the West takes the lead. The We 
despised the East, tlie white man scorned t 
colored man and the colored man reciproca 
the feeling right heartily. But H. P. B. axi^l 
Col. Olcott came in the sacred name 
Bi otherhood, to make friends with Indiadn tfa 
name of the West. 

They made it their duty to try and stem 
ebbing tide of civilisation and religion in In( 

It seemed but a desperate chance. La: 
centuries of turmoil had turned India aeii 
from her ])ursuit of the Ideal — and only 
tired India, wondering how long it would ! 
ere the hour should strike for her, greeted th^| 
advent of the T. 8. You can do nothing ” 
met H. P. B. and the Colonel on every sidei^ 
They had come seeking life- in India and fouuxii 
that they had to give life instead. India’s neeii 
was so terrible. And so they set to worK 
They preached, they tacked, they persuaded--#^ 
day after day they declared the glorious jveritia#’ 
of the great Indian religions and besought tb4 
i>eople to study them anew — not as dea^ 
mummies but as immortal truths. Then 
gathered slowly about them men of influezK^: 
in every part of India, and stately, indeed, 
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long roll of illustrious names that have 
, «hone out in the Theosophical firmament ! And 
this slowly gathering band of true brothers was 
the presage of that nationalism which is now a 
partially realised dream in India, of that unity 
which is to be the salvation of the splendid 
India yet to be. Thus was the deathblow 
struck at all the old provincial rivalries that 
tore India so sadly until (piite recent times. 

It did not take Col. (Jlcott long to realise 
how pernicious an influence the shoddy goods 
of the West were having upon the fine old arts 
and crafts of India. India knew no better. 
Few of her ])eople had travelled across the 
forbidden Kalapani to see for themselves that 
the common goods and common vulgar objects 
and furniture they welcomed were not indica- 
tive of refined Western taste. They accepted 
them passively, and fancied they were anglicised 
when they destroyed their own gracious simpli- 
city with crowds of unnecessary and impossi- 
ble things. Then the Colonel held an Exhibi- 
tion, the very first in India, in Eombay, at one 
of the early Theosophical Conventions. He 
tried to show what beauty India could siijiply 
in every department. It was just a humble 
precursor of all Exhibitions that have followed 
and become so popular and the apotheosis of 
which was that at the Delhi Durbar of 1903. 
There treasured heirlooms and priceless works 
of art ancient and njodern ravished every 
sense, and slowly the Iralian arts and crafts 
are taking on new vigor and find fresh en- 
couragement at every turn. 

Which Theoso})hist will forget those Simla 
days when H. T. B. startled the Anglo-Indian 
world with her marvellous powers; when, 
through her, Mr. Sinnett gathered from the 
masters the materials for his famous work 
Eaot&i'ic Bit/ldhism, when Mr. Hume gave 
up his renowned collection of stuffed birds 
that through him no further injury might be 
inflicted upon the feathered tribes, and turned 
to his Indian confreres to found with them the 
first of the long series of Ts'atioiial Congresses. 
These Congresses now wield much influence 
over Indian thought, and Indian youth. They 
provide a free unbiassed platform for any and 
every point of view — aye, even for the more 


daring of India’s pioneer women who so 
graciously present their plea for the education 
of handicapped sisters. 

Then the unfortunate Pariahs attracted the 
Colonel’s sympathy. Close by his fair gardens 
clustered some villages where these people 
dwelt. He founded schools for them where 
they could get food for both mind and body, 
simple food, it is true, but enough for the 
moment. For the first time, civilisation, 
progress, dawned faint but clear upon their 
dark gloomy horizons — humane treatment of 
this community has begun to take the place 
of the painful neglect that left them brutish 
and uii cared for. Over six millions of these 
Panchatnas — “despised social serfs ” in llie 
Madras Presidency alone live without any hope 
of being better ofl‘ than they are. The state in 
which the majority of them live is almost ])ast 
belief, and every kind of social tyranny holds 
them in galling bonds. No wonder the Colonel 
felt that they needed help. So he opejied a 
school for them, to teach them up to the fourth 
standard in Tamil and a little English, hut 
above all to teach them how “ to cook, to 
mend cloths, to set a table, to manage house- 
hold accounts.” As tlie Colonel himself said 
it * caught on.’ In 1894, there was one school, 
the walls of diied mud, the roof of cocoanut 
leaves. Hoon other schools were opened, and 
now it takes a busy and devoted superintendent 
— a Sw'iss lady — all her week passing from one 
school to another managing, arranging, en- 
couraging. Throughout the school-work it 
has been found that the Pariah child compares 
very favourably in mental capacity with any 
other child ; and under the training they now 
receive in these schools doubtlessly the im- 
])roved Pariah body and mind will attract a 
finer type of soul and so the Pariahs will rise 
from their misery into a contented and happy 
people. 

So Colonel Olcotl’s life closed, with a large 
balance of loving deeds to be weighed in the 
Karmic scales. 

When brave H. P. B, passed, her 
was taken by Mrs. Annie Besant, and when 
('olonel Olcott passed also the onerous duty 
of Presidentship fell to the share ef Hrs. 
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Besant too. But long ere this latter duty 
called her, she had already given earne.st of 
her love for India in many ways and most nobly 
of all in the Central Hindu College. It sprang 
into existence as a protest against all that was 
disruptive, inert, alike in Indian and English 
educational methods. Mrs. Besant battled for 
the growth of the (College against every suspi- 
cion, every prejudice. Child-marriage — that 
greatest and most awful of all abuses that 
e\er threatened a people with ruin — finds in 
the rules of the ( Viilege and its School direct 
and efficient condemnation. Hoys can grow 
t/iere into strong manhood before the burdens 
of a household are laid upon their shoulders — 
a return to the Mann’s wise laws and Oh ! how 
pregiiant with results for India’s future! 
Would that every lover of his motherland 
could spend a few weeks at the College and 
realise how wisely Indian youth there is 
guided, and how' safely her honor and her 
future will be guarded by those finely tempered 
hearts and minds, idl enthusiasm for the good 
of their country. In them superstition is 
(lying naturally, and true untrainelled religion 
is taking its place — what promise does this not 
give for our future citizens and leaders ? 

h>ery year the College conducts a religious 
examination throughout the country. The 
examination is based upon the Text- books 
issued by the (’ollege Trustees, and of 
these books the watchword is unity — and 
thousands of boys present themselves as 
candidates for the gold-medal that falls to 
him who gains tlie highest marks and 
e\ery where girls’ schools are being founded 
that the women of India may keep pace with 
her sons — very often Mrs. Hesant is the 
inspiration to which the schools are due, and 
in them Theosopliists give patient unwearied 
assistance, sacrificing much to serve the 
country they love. Mrs. Hesant is ever diffi- 
dent of talking about her work, and only a 
later generation will realise what she has been 
fu all that promises well for India. IShe dreamed 
dreams of India’s future glory and proceeded to 
®ahe them realities by every practical method, 
whilst others but bewailed India’s misery and 
loss of power and vitality. Mrs, Hesant 


never for a single instant let the profound 
despair of India blur her clear vision of the 
future, for'which she has steadily toiled against 
all odds. And in the near future looms the 
possibility of a Hindu University that will 
bring light and peace to every son of India who 
steps within its precincts. 

Kive thousand members form the Theoso-* 
phic body in India to-day, they include men 
and w'omen of every faith — Hindus, Parsis, 
Christians, Sikhs, Mahornedans, Jains — an 
organised band of brothers whose unity and 
toleration spell safety for India’s future. 

Few will ever fully know the influence wield- 
ed so silently by our Theosophio leaders — 
especially by' Mrs. Hesant. The unwritten 
history of many an Indian State (to which 
only the recording angels bear witness) would, 
if revealed, show how their Princes have been 
won from careless lives, or their States guided 
by her w'ise hands through troubled waters and 
landed free and untrammelled upon the tran- 
(juil waters of progress. 

Three hundred J^odges of the Theosophical 
Society spread over India, a network of Jiving 
Brotherhood, love and power for good. The 
llead((iiarters of the Indian Section is in 
Kashi, close by the (Antral Hindu College. 
Hut the lleadfjuarters for the whole Theoso- 
phical Society throughout the world is develop- 
ing fast at Adyar, Madras. 

Many years ago when If. P. H. and Col. 
Olcott sought throughout India for some 
suitable jiermaneiit abode for the T. S., they 
settled at last upon beautiful Adyar, where the 
river of that name flows silently dowm to the 
sea. 

Across the old Adyar bridge we sweep and 
turn into the TheosojJiical Society’s grounds, 
and swing through the great stone archway 
that spans a sharp bend in the road. The 
archway makes a fine entrance to the two 
hundred and sixty-six acres that compose the 
lands administrated so effectively by Mrs. 
Besant for the T. S. An ancient Hindu Temple 
yielded up this treasure to Col. Olcott and with 
much care he directed iU erection. 

In the Headquarters at Adyar the large 
building marks where the original bungalow 






and which has been added to 
ir^uently that now it stands a great 
QK^ious place upon the river’s edge. 


its famous T shaped hall Mrs. Besant has 


ilivered some of her most remarkable 


tures. And upon one of its many roofs the 


idents at Adyar and a few from outside 
J^ther at even-tide to listen to the Theosophi- 
^ leaders expound the ancient wisdom. 
S^ind the bungalow against wliich the palm 
nestles, stretches a large pillared building 
sii^the gift of a far-off Cuban member. In 
i&e the now well-known Oriental Library is 
Ipiused, with Dr. Otto Schrader as its Director. 

‘Schrader is preparing a critical edition and 
pDinslation of minor U]>anishadH which will 
Mtainly enrich the world’s literary treasures. 
|MW!y and steadily under the Director’s 
Bydance the Oriental Library is fast becoming 
of the finest in the world, and many of 
]|||pia’s precious but neglected manuscripts find 
Hbored places on its shelves, till such time as 
niy can be fully dealt with and in translation 
P^e available to a wider public. In an 
Hl^oining room the Western section of the 
myrary grows so rapidly that the President is 
Pandering how she might plan for another and 
mter building that for years will permit of 
HI 0 rapid ex])insioii that goes on. 

bn the other side of the Library*nestles the 
l^hmin village called Vasantapuram, after 
Besant. The entrance has a fine and 
woeful archway and over the walk sway the 
palms exhaling balmy odours and giving 
^iteful shade. Beyond the village stretches 
fine palm grove, so beautiful always with 
m lovely “green fires” by day and its silvery 
ptccn on ri])]>ling leaves by moonlight. A 
&ye1y lotus-pool nestles beneath them and in 
warm spring-time is all fragrant with the 
mtioate pink blooms of this loveliest of all 
KkWcrs. Awa}^ to the river-side is the simple 
m^ument to (’olonel Olcott, erected where 
1^ body was consigned to the flames. And 
the legend that records his services to 
■r world is the short but loving inscription : 
H ^ft y be soon return.” What more eloquent 
Ipm that of the esteem in which we held him, 
Hu. we wish for his speedy return to our 






midtt— our generous, warm-hearted Prttident- 
Founder ! 

Farther on, in park-like surroundings, are 
Blavatsky Gardens’ Bungalow and the Bhojati- 
shala — wdth the Hindu residential quarters not 
far away. Outside the shoreward front of 
Blavatsky Gardens’ Bungalow spread the wide 
green branches of the great Banyan tree. 
Beneath its green roof and amid its many 
aisles often Mrs. Besant has poured forth her 
eloquence. Silent crowds cluster under the 
grand old tree and even in its branches, and 
the golden shafts of glorious sunshine strike 
athwart the scene and transport otie to memo- 
ries of the vast cathedrals of other colder 
lands. 

Nearer down to the sea, within sight and 
sound of its blue waters and the restless beating 
surf, has recently risen a large white build- 
ing, fitted witli , every convenience for the 
students —again a generous gift from one of our 
members. 

On the shore, but farther south a beautiful 
bungalow faces the sea — Olcott Gardens; and 
then a little inland from it stands the Masonic 
Temple. To the ‘ Brotherhood of Sex ’ its 
work is dedicated — to (^o* Masonry — where men 
and women meet in solemn celebration of the 
famous masonic rites, closed to women in the 
past. But here, under Mrs. Besant’s leadership 
— for she, the V : 111 : Sister, is its chief 
official in India, and under her guidance 
masonry is ridding itself of this absurd supers- 
tition of exclusion of women from the Order. 

A neat little power-house close beside the 
road that leads seaward shelters the electric 
plant that supplies lighting for the whole 
comj»ound, and power to the irrigating engines. 
Besant Gardens to the left of the road is 
busy with the work of a good Bakery and Dairy, 
from which the residents are sui)plied with 
these essentials and farther off still Dainoilar 
Gardens’ bungalow nestles back among the 
fine leafy trees and all around it the rice 
fields stretcli. And near to the entrance 
archway stands the Vasanta Press whence issues 
the monthly Magazine The Theoaophist—^^ 
which Theosophists are justly proud, as well as 
many another publications, all of them meant 











for the hdl^f if ttie -wdrld 6ile way of ariotheri 
fi'or that may be called their watchword — ‘ to 
help one another.’ They take the inspiration 
from their loved leader and President, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, who spends her days and nights 
in ceaseless activity for the good of the world. 
And though upon her shoulders lies a burden 
that none other less strong could support, yet 
is slie ever gracious, ever kind, ever ready with 
},er boundless comjiassion to work in the 
cause of humanity. And round her here 
are gathered men and women from every 
ountry under the sun, who are either her 
issistants or are students (;ome to listen and to 
earn, and then go again to give to others 
vhat they have gained. 

Such is but the briefest possible survey of 
^he Theosophical Society and its work in 
India. Much that could be said must be left 
m^isaid for lack of space, but that matters 
ittle. Theosophists are accustomed to go their 
vay heedless of praise or blame, happy in the 
[•onsciousness that they give their lives to the 
service of humanity wherever its needs shall 
3 all them ; and ‘ Brotherhood * unites them all 
into one immense power which is directed 
towards the fulfilment of the word of (lod — the 
f*volution of the world. 

THE KINO'S VISIT TO INDIi 

BY 

MR. M. B. SUBEDAR, B.A. 

f HE spontaneous and uppermost feeling of all 
I sections of the Indian people at the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming visit of the 
King-Kmperor with Her Majesty the Queen 
ftfdof the great Coronation Durbar could not 
have been anything else but rejofcirig. This will 
be a unique and unprecedented event of supreme 
public solemnity. To the mass of the Indian people, 
whose deep seated regard for personal rulers it is 
to exaggerate, the visit will be particularly 
welcome for many reasons. That the wearer of 
the British Crown should come all the way and 
*hink it worth his while to hold a Durbar in the 
aucient and majestic city of Delhi is naturally 
as a special mark of kindliness and 
favour and there would be something fnsoinating 


in the idea to the popular mind in any couni^ 
similarly situated. To the great intellectif^ 
community of the chosen ones from all parK 
the furthcoming visit is bound to moan laudll 
more then the vulgar gratification of the crudo^ 
mind in sotting eyes upon royalty and feeliw 
their presence. They, who with c.iutious hm 
not uncertain foresight think of the dawning 
future, of responsible government, of popu]|S 
solidarity, — they will look forward to a furthm 
assurance from the highest source of power and^ 
majesty in person of those cherished anti 
respected promises extended to them by 
Empress Victoria and emphatically renewed by 
the lute King- Emperor. Their hopes will ruiiji 
high for a new edition of tlieir great charter wifrhi 
amplifications to suit modern conditions. 

King’s visit will also, in their expectation, 
the beginning of many useful institutions whldli 
may be completed in time to be opened by 
auspicious hand of tlie Ruler of 410 million mem' 
There will ho many other acts of graciousness andj 
cleniency that we associate with such occasions abif: 
that would leave a more permanent mark on 
hearts of the people as the Coronation itsell ji^ 
bound to have a lasting record in the history of 
India und^r British Rule. Last but not least, the 
Queen-Empress will have a message of sympathy 
and uplift for the mothers and wives in ludifti; 
who have their share of the progress and prospsQ^ 
brought by India’s connection with England. "j 
The Ccronation Durbar, it is certain, will 
no rnero pageant intended to da/.z]e the ssno^, 
for a few liours and then to be, forgotten.” Evoji|^ 
those who do not take a very rosy view of Indiili; 
progress will admit that the condition of t\i^ 
people is substantially different from what it 
at the close of 1902. In the interval of nearly^ 
nine years, we have noticed a spirit of unity, a ioYO 
of progress and a general awakening, which miHy 
here and there lapse into lawlessness but which IS, 
mostly verv encouraging and promises the belt 
results for India and for England as well. Th^ 
recent Council Reforms and other concessions to 
Indian aspirations, the huge industrial movement 
which is effecting a gradual change in the mode of 
thinking and living of large masses of the popula-^ 
tion, the genuine desire and strenuous demand for 
extended education, and, above all, the remarks* 
bly rapid and organised attempts of Islam in thO' 
direction of progress have all shown themselves id 
the last nine years in which India has moved 
more than in all the decades since the Mutiny* 
Th0 last Delhi Durbar was a State function, pniti 
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and simple. It was undertaken by an unpopular 
Viceroy at a time of distress and famine for reasons 
in which the love of pomp played no small part, 
all the professions of Lord Ourzon notwithstanding. 
Under present conditions when the interest of the 
public is so great, the Coronation Durbar will be 
something like a national function. It will be 
presided over by a Monarch for whom no other 
sentiment can exist but that of love and loyalty. 
In this case the outward majesty will only bo the 
embodiment of those kindly sentiments which 
have always bound the Sovereign to the Indian 
people. The Delhi Durbar in 1903 in spite of the 
anxious eflorts of Lord (.^urz m had only one 
lesson, the lesson of power. Hut we may hope 
that the great as.se(iibly at Delhi in I)ecemb«r 
next will also teach a lesson of duty to those who 
need it most. 

Whatever alarmists and journalists of a sort 
may say, the loyalty of the Indian people towards 
the Crown is perfectly sound. Tlie voluntary 
popularcommittees of welcome and the spontaneous 
contributions of funds for ivceiving their Mejrsties 
are an unmistakable evidence of the spirit, 'fhe 
enthusiasm has made clear that Iinlia is willing 
to receive the King-Kmperor, that India cm 
afford it and will not grudge it. Though wo all 
deprecate “ the tendency to apply to every act of 
State, great or small, the sordid test of its actual 
equivalent in pies, annas and rupees,” while 
the loyalty of the people is beyond question, no 
misplaced sense of modesty and roticenc-^ should 
deter us from attempting to transfer a part of the 
coat of this Imperial function to those who are 
like us interested in its success every way. The 
cost of Coronation fe.stivities at the India Office 
and the reception of visitors from India was 
defrayed by Great Britain last Coronation after 
considerable correspondence from the Government 
of India. It is expected that the precedent will 
hold this year too. Hu‘ tho. e is a con.siderable 
body of opinion in India and in this country 
which thinks — and there are numerous reasons of 
varying importance for this conclusion — that part 
at least of the coat of the King’s visit to India 
must fall on the British Kxchequer. The M.A. /^, 
a high-class weekly journal in its issue of the 
15th April deplores that “the affair does nob 
seem to be quite on a right footing.” “Would it 
not be,” it asks, “'a graceful act for Great Britain 
to pay at least part of the cost, say half a million ?” 
Soin members of Parliament and other papers also 
advocate a contribution on similar lines. Though 
it would be idle to have high hopes in this direc- 


tion, it is prematufe to despair. The people of 
India though full of loyal enthu.smsrn have their 
hands tied down by growing fiscal difficulties and 
may naturally look ir: this direction fur some 
relief by a contribution towards this great 
Imperial function. 

But the Indian taxpayer has v'^erta inly a right 
to ask, if the visit of the King Kmperor and the 
Durbar are to be so important in the life of the 
Indian Piincc.s wuo will formally acknowledge 
fealty to the Sovereign, why should the whole 
burden fall on the Indian treasury. Why the 
Princes (with a capital P ) who overshadow in 
descripticin and in theory the people or as our 
patronising friends choose to call us, “ peoplc.s, ” (,f 
India, why the Indian rulers who will troop in 
the Durbar with their retinue, should not 
contribute, apart from their personal experiKes 
and pei.s:)i;al gifts to this great event of supreme 
political importance in the theory of suzerainty. 
Whatever else they may spend — and it is easy to 
see that it will mean much for their purse.s, — 
whatev^er the difficulties of distributing the share 
of the cunbiibution, it passes common pnder- 
stai.ding why Indian public opinion should have 
overlooked this obligation of the bejewelled rulers 
of more than a third of the Indian continent. It 
is grossly unfair to the silent millions entrusted 
to the care of the Government of India. 

In this country the visit of the King to India 
and the Colonies, the appointment of the Duke of 
Connaught to rule Canada are all regarded 
amongst political thiitkers as attempts by 
monarchy to add to its prestige if not actual 
power. We are naturally led to consider wliether 
in the Government of India we may perceive now 
or in the long run any effects of this visit. It 
has been claimed that the Viceroy is the personal 
representative of the Monarch and thus partially 
independent of the authority at Whitehall. Lord 
Curzon with proplu-tic al irm feared that the 
office of the Viceroy would cease to exist if he 
were made merely the mouthpiece of the S«'Cretai v 
of State. Lord Morley has given the answer and 
an answer could have been found by any one in 
the remarkable chapter of English politics ii» the 
last two reigns about the office of the Commander- 
iii-Chief which has ceased to exist been use of ft 
similar claim by the Crown. Considerable mist 
has been dispelled by the luminous and emphatir 
statement by Lord Morley in n recent issue of 
the Ni'iieMmth Century aiii the statutory position 
of the governing authority in India haft been 
made quite elear, 
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Ac present India is not represented at 
Westminster and not e^^en discussed being made a 
non-party topic. Proposals for Imperial Federa- 
tion embrace only 60 millions of white Britishers 
to the exclusion mainly of India. The Colonies 
are represented by majestic High Gorninissioriers 
on the Coronation and other State ceremonials, and 
only a few humble Indian Bodygu irds serve as 
a faint reminder of India being the brightest 
jewel ill the British Crown. The Imperial 
Conference which is a tentative experiment with 
great possibilities has no representatives for India 
eitlier from the people or the Indian Government. 
E.Kcept in .sensational stories about unrest and 
anarchism, the English public has not shown any 
intelligent interest in the problems, social, 
economic, or political of the great Dependency. 
So long as this is the state uf affairs it hardly 
matters to the Indian people who decides their 
destinies in this distant land. The various sug- 
gestions for a permanent Floyal Viceroy emanated 
from people, Indians and Anglo-Indians who were 
exasperated by decisions arrived at Whitehall. 
Kortur:ately that idea is dead. But there is no 
re.a.son to suppose that a powerful monarchy 
Would be any worse than a listless democracy in 
the governance of a great Eastern dependency. 
As to the influence of British public opinion and 
of British notions of justice, it is diflicult to 
believe that a British Monarch would be mere 
impervious to them than a Secretary of State. 
And in deciding theoretically the relative merits 
of ultimate controlling authority, no Indian can 
afford to forget what a conservative ministry 
ex'.ctly means for Indian politics and administra- 
tion. Th^^re is therefore nothing repugnant to the 
Indian p'ioplein the action of theCiowri to influence 
the (Murse of ofTairs for their good. It is difficult 
to see how this can be done by direct interference 
or the exercise of prerogative. But sugg^’stions 
!ind recommendations are likely to be accepted 
without great hesitation in the case of India by 
authorities both at Simla and Whitehall. A 
discerning monarch can easily capture the hearts 
of the Indian people and bind them in lasting 
gratitude to the ruling family, if he cares to 
do so. 
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HINDU SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

BV 

P. J. MBHTA, M. Bar.-at-Law. 

E hear very often that our social insti- 
tutions are so constituted that they 
do not allow us to grow to the full 
height of our manhood, and that unless we rooted 
out this, that and the other institution and 
mended our ways in many respects, we have no 
future before us. Let us see how far our 
critics are justified in condemning them and in 
offering their advice on questions on some of 
which no doubt, we ourselves are divided also. 
To be able to do this, I propose to trace 
as succinctly as possible, a few phases of the 
social life and social institutions as they were 
conceived by the ancient Hindus, to trace out 
how some of the admirable traits thereof have 
been lost in the turmoils of the past one 
thousand years, how even as they are, the 
shadows of their former selves, they can bear 
favourable comparison with similar institutions 
in Europe and how the institutions as they 
were conceived by our ancestors are worthy to 
be followed in their entirety and that we have 
suffered, not because of them, but because we 
have deviated from the high principles under- 
lying those ancient institutions. 

From the earliest times of which we Iiave any 
record, to the present day, India has stood 
prominently before the world as a magnificent 
country and is looked upon as the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. India is regarded by 
all who have studied its institutions sympathetically 
as a land of peculiar sanctity. By students of 
history and philology, it is looked upon as the 
mother of all arts and sciences, all laws and 
customs, all philosophy and religion, and has 
attracted, since the most remote times, a num- 
ber of students from distant lands to come to her 
and sit at her feet for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and culture, which was pretty widf^ly 
diffused therein v/her. the rest of the world was 
wrapped up in extreme darkness and ignorance, 
and which to-day in its basic principles is worthy 
to be learnt by even the most advanced nations 
of the West. Writing on this subject, one of 
the ablest European philologists and students of 
the ancient civiliKvtion of India, I mean the late 
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Prof. Max Muller, in his book ; “ India : What Oan 
It Teach Us ”, says as follows : — 

If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the vvealth, 
power, and beauty that Nature can bestow — in some 
parts a very paradise on earth — I should point to India, 
If I wore asked under what sky the human mind has 
most fully developed some of his choicest gifts, has 
most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which well 
deserve the attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if I were 
to ask myself from what literature we here in Europe — 
we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of the Greeks and the Romans, and of one 
Semitic race the Jewish may draw that eorrective 
which is most wanted in order to make our inner life 
more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in 
fact, more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but 
a transfigured and eternal life, again 1 should point to 
India.’ 

He adds : — 

Whatever sphere of the human mind you may select 
for your special study, whetlier it be language, or 
religion, or mythology or philosophy, whether it be 
laws or customs, primitive art or primitive science, 
everywhere you have to go to India, whether you like 
it or not, because some of the most valuable and most 
instructive materials in the history of man are trea- 
sured up in India and in India only. 

Colonel Tod asks : 

Where oan we look for sages like those whose 
systems of philosophy were the prototypes of those of 
Greece : to whose works Plato, Thales, and Pythagoras 
were disciples ? Where shall we find astronomers whose 
knowledge of the planetary system yet excites wonder 
in Europe, as well as the architects and sculptors whose 
works claim our admiration, and the musicians who 
could make the mind oscillate from joy to sorrow, from 
tears to smiles, with the change of modes and varied 
intonation ? 

Let me state at once that the above are no idle 
panegyrics. The writers know exactly what they 
are saying. They have measured every single word, 
before they have recorded it, and they have 
done so with the full sense of responsibility to 
everyone concerned. Prof. Max Muller had 
spent the major part of his life in the study of 
the ancient Sanskrit literature, and Col. Tod 
had spent the major part of his life amongst 
the people of India with whom he associated 
as very few Englishmen did before or since. 
If we understood the spirit in which the above 
encomiums were bestowed, and believed in the 
truth of them, we Ilindus, Mahomedans, Bud- 
dhists and Christians whose ancestral homes are 
in India are sure to be proud, if we are not 
proud already, to belong to this marvellous 
country, and to take our proper share in her 
welfare. Even though we may profess differ- 


ent religions and may worship our Maker 
in different, ways, our culture and civiliza- 
tion is mainly Hindu. We are all descended 
from the same stock, and the blood of the 
same ancestors flows in the veins of each 
and every one of us, for, it is a matter of 
history that very few of those who came from 
the north-west brought any appreciable number 
of women with them. In reality^, we are sons 
of the soil to the same extent, no more, no less. 
We are all nurtured on almost identical thoughts 
and ideals, and though we may speak different 
languages in our respective provinces and may 
be separated fiom one another by thousands of 
miles, we have almost identical social customs 
and are bound to one another even by the same 
prejudices and superstitions. The fact that our 
social institutions founded thousands of years 
ago, have survived the on-slaughts of successive 
invaders and braved through the most troublous 
times, means simply this, that they wore based 
upon solid foundations, and that wherever they 
have degenerated, they have done so, not be 
cause they were not sound, but becai^se the 
people in successive generations were not 
mentally^ strong enough to resist the corrupting 
influences introduced in the country on account 
of altered circumstances. The flesh being 
weak it often yields to temptations thrown in 
its way, and men placed in similar positions 
have, in every region and in every cliuip, 
succumbed under similar circumstances. And 
yet there is a great deal in the social insti- 
tutions of the Hindus of to-day which should 
commend themselves to every impartial observer 
of them. Though India has changed a good 
deal since those good old days when peace and 
plenty reigned throughout the length and 
breadth of the coiHitry, and though its social 
institutions have undergone certain transfor- 
mations and in some cases lost its pristine 
vigour and vitality, it has, on the whole, given 
more to the world than it has taken from it. 
The moral code of Europe and America at 
present is derived from the teachings of politica 
economists headed by Adam Smith who, as 
Lilly puts it, saw in human nature only two 
principles, viz., “ the tendency of every man to 
follow his own interest , and the uniform, 
constant, uninterrupted effort of every man o 
better his condition.” Or as Senior suminariseB 
the twQ principles that “ every man desires to 
obtain additional wealth with as little sacrifice 
as possible.” Talk to Europeans or Americans 
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about asceticism and celibacy as understood 
in the East, or th3 beauties of simple life or the 
life of poverty as practised in India, or the 
jetiring from the world in old age, and devot- 
ing the rest of it to religious worship and 
meditation and the free education of the younger 
generations, nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of a thousand will look at you askance, or 
simply laugh at you. They cannot understand 
how a man who has no earthly possessions 
whatever, or who dresses simply in order not 
to look indecent, or who lives from choice often 
upon one meal a day, can be happy and con- 
tented or can have any social rank and position. 
For instance, they would be quite astonished to 
BOO a Hindu prince controlling the destiny of 
8iiy a million men paying his obeisance to his 
half-naked family priest or yimt all of whose 
earthly possessions may be carried in one hand 
and even those obtained from the prince himself. 
Such a state of things looks anomalous to one 
who is taught to prize material wealth before 
everything else, whoso whole life is spent in finding 
the wherewithal for being enabled to live in a 
comfortable house, for eating and drinking ac- 
cording to his appetite and inclination, for 
dresses of all sorts to look gentlemanly at any 
time of the day before his compatriots, and 
in yielding to desires for what are supposed to 
be the good things of the world. Many of us 
Hindus who have hem brought upon or 
who have been imbued with similar notions 
of life have been victims of ignorance of the 
underlying principles of our social polity, and 
have failed to grasp the inner meaning of the 
social institutions which we ought to consider as 
our heirlooms. It seems to me that some of our 
zealous reformers and worshippers of material 
civilization have condemned them on imperfect 
acquaintance with the basis on which they have 
been reared. Caste is one of the institutions 
that has been denounced as an ellete, clumsy, 
and out-of-date institution, and a product of the 
brains of self-seeking, if not worse, men. But 
has any one of them given a thought to the 
question whether there is auy nation on this 
earth that has not got some such institution 
though often on dillerent and perhaps not equally 
healthy basis ? Of course, there are abuses in our 
caste system, and these it should be our aim to 
temedy. I shall now present before the reader a 
few features of the institution about which it 
^ould be better for us to give more than a 
passing thought, 


m 


The original founders of the Hindu Social 
polity never contemplated that the Hindus should 
be divided into so many castes and sub-castes as are 
to be found in India at present. According to 
the ancient social organisation no man was born a 
Brahmin, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaishya, or a 
Shudra. In theory, every one was born a Shudra 
and could become a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaishya by attaining the merits of the one or the 
other or the third. A Brahmin was looked upon 
as a Brahmin if he possessed what were essentially 
Brabminic attributes and virtues. And the same 
was the case with regard to the others. The 
following Sanskrit couplet from Shankara’s Dig 
Vijaya ” bears testimony to the idea above referred 
to : — 

?iwoi: II 

By birth all are Shudras, by ’ actions men be* 
come twice born, by reading the Vedas one becomes 
Vipra, and by gaining a knowledge of the world 
one becomes a Brahmin. 

“ The people", says Col. Olcott, “ were not, as 
now, irrevocably walled in by castes, but they 
were free to rise to the highest social dignities or 
sink to the lowest positions, according to the in- 
herent qualities they might possess.” 

As regards the importance of caste and its great 
utility to the Indian Society, Mr, Sidney Low 
in his book : “ A Vision of India,” says : — 

There is no doubt that it is the main cause of the 
fundamental btability and contontinent by which Indian 
Society has been braced for centuries against the shocks 
of politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It provides 
every man with his place, his career, his occupation, his 
circle of friends. It makes him, at the outset, a member 
of a corporate body ; it protects him through life from 
the canker of social jealousy and unfulflllod aspirations ; 
it ensures him companionship and a sense of community 
with others in like case with himself. The caste organi- 
zation is to the Hindu his club, his trade-union, his 
beneflt society, his philanthropic society. There are no 
work-houses in India, and none are as yet needed. The 
obligation to provide for kinsfolk and friends in distress 
is universally acknowledged ; nor can it be questioned 
that this is duo to the recognition of the strength of 
family ties and of the bonds created by associations and 
common pursuits which is fostered by the caste princi- 
ple. An India without caste, as things stand at present, 
it is not quite easy to imagine. 

It seems that the salient features of what may 
bo called almost natural divisions of society ac- 
cording to the ancient ideal have been altogether 
lost and that with the decline of Buddhism, which 
{Prevailed as a national religion up to almost th9 
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eighth century of the ChriHtian era, came the 
institution of caste as we find it tu-day. From 
that period, its original meaning began to dis- 
appear, and its place was taken up by new ideas 
which led to a number of divisions and sub-divisions 
in the Hindu Society. The restrictions of inter- 
dining and inter marrying led to still further 
cleavage. No doubt s^mie of these castes are mere 
guilds having their organisations based upon ideas 
similar to those that prevailed and still prevail 
in the other parts of the world. Hut for the 
restrictions of inter-dining and inter marrying, 
these guilds or castes would not have had that 
baneful effect which is noticeable in ceitain res- 
pects in the Hindu Society. With all that, it must 
be mentioned heie that these guilds or castes 
have been powerful weapons in maintaining 
Hindu Society on a level where it stands at 
present — and it is not to be despised when it is 
compared with that of the people in other coun- 
tries — notwithstanding the various cataclysms 
through whicii it has passed since the Buddhistic 
period. These guilds have been able to solve and 
do solve even now a number of si/cial problems. 
The members of a guild are brought up in the 
arts, industries and professions of their fathers, 
and by their unions are very often able to solve 
the problem of pauperism, which affects Europe 
and America so terribly, and to resist capitalism 
which is the bane of Modern Society, in a manner 
which might be copied with advantage by those 
countries where pauperism and capitjjlism go hand 
in hand. The Hindu and Mahomedan guilds of 
India have practically solved the relief of 
their respective poor and unemployed and they 
require no poor law and old-age pensions as 
in the European countries. So long as the 
community is not threatened by any such castas- 
trophe as famine, pestilence or war, the .society 
looks after its own poor through the institution 
of caste. Meredith Towiiserul in his admirable 
book, “Asia and Europe ” says : — 

I tirmly believe caste to be a marvellous discovery, a 
f^rm of socialism which through ages has protected 
Mindu Society from anarchy and from the worst evils of 
industrial and competitive life — it is an automatic poor 
law to begin with and the strongest form known of 
trades union. 

We are often told by critics who, as a rule, 
judge these things from a very superficial 
acquaintance of our institutions which play such 
an important roll in the Hindu Society and to 
which they are often utter strangers, that the 
Hindus will never make any great pi ogress, so long 


88 they are divided by castes. But these critics 
forget that though India has not produced 
multimillionaires like Rockfeller, Carnegie, 
Rothschild, etc. — and let us hope that in the 
interest of our people it will never produce such 
multi-millionaires — it has not been troubled by 
that pauperism and unemployment problems which 
ailect European Society so terribly and which are 
the constant themes of philanthropists and even 
politicians of Europe and America. The late Hord 
Salisbury, talking of the sufferings of the people 
said as follows :— 

They looked around thorn and saw a growing mabs uf 
poverty and want uf employment, and of course the one 
object which every sta^'sman who loved his country 
should desire to attain, was that tliere might be tiie 
largest amount of profitable cmplcyment for the mass of 
the people. 

He did not say that he had any patent or certain 
remedy for the terrible evils which besot us on all sides, 
but he did say that it was time they left off mending the 
constitution of Parliament, and that they turned nil the 
wisdom and energy Parliament could combine together 
ID order to remedy the sufferings under which so many 
of their countrymen laboured. 

As the social institutions of the Hindus have 
prevented the growth of individual millionaires in 
the country, so also it has prevented the growth 
of pauperism and unemployment which is increas- 
ing in Europe and America from year to year. 
The simple habits of the people and their caste 
and joint-family systems have contributed not a 
small share to the well-being of our society, and 
It would bo only right that we Hindus should 
understand their real import and work lor social 
prngiess on those healthy lines that have been 
chalked out to us by our forefathers. 

With the limited space at niy disposal it 
is not possible tor me to write at length 
on some other peculiaily Hindu Institu- 
tions and I shall ha/e to be content by ofi’ering 
a few general remarks about them. Jt 
may perhaps sound para'ioxical when I 
say that no nation has been able to solve its 
social piohlems so successfully as the ancient 
Hindus have done. The consideration of the 
problems of life and living, the why and the 
wherefore, has always been a very favourite 
theme of the Hindus and has engaged the atten- 
tion of the thinkers in all ages. Other nations 
have also tried to do the same thing, more so 
in recent years, but nowhere have they been 
able to tackle their social problems so disinterest- 
edly as they have done in India. The tendency 
of thought in India has been to seek communis- 
tic good, whereas the same in Western countiie® 
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has been individualistic good. The monumental 
works of the ancient sages in this line notwith- 
sfcanciing Macaulay^s assertion to the contrary, 
require to bo carefully studied by every thought- 
ful man and placed side by side with those that 
are being attempted by all the Parliameurts, and 
all the Legislatures of Kurope and America, 
The problems of pauperism and unemplo} nient 
that agitate the thinking men of Europe to-day 
have been solved by the ancient Himlus, long 
before the dawn of civilization an\ where else. 
Their admirable caste system as framed originally 
by those sages, their joint-family system, their 
lund nationalisation system, their cottage indus- 
tries, their simple life, their vegetarianism, their 
teetotalism and various other similar institu- 
tions— all of which other nations would incor- 
porate in their society if they could, an«l some of 
which they are tiying to introduce wherever 
possible — have practically been the basis on which 
society is governed in India. 

The nations of the West have also been ei.- 
guged in solving the problems of life and 
living, but they have been working upon differ- 
unt lines altogethei. The ideal of the Hindu 
has been to make life as simple as possible for 
nil its people, and to prevent the growth of 
wealth in some, and poverty and misery in 
otheis. Live and let live, has alwa}8 been the 
guiding principle of the Hindus and hence the 
amount of social happiness in India even in 
these days is gieat, greater perhaps than it 
is in Europe with its multiplication of 
wants, and abundance of riches. The main 
object of the ancient civilization of India has 
been to raise the manhood of man, to make 
him simple, honest, truthful, dutiful, courage- 
ous, refined, gentle and generous, in fact, to 
olavate him from bad to good, and from good 
to better until he becomes a perfect man. 

In Europe, however, society is based on 
altogether different and in a manner antagon- 
istic lines. Meredith Townsend says : “ The 
ftnth is, the European is essentially secular, 
iliHt is, intent on objects that he can see and the 
Asiatic essentially religious, that is, intent on 
obedience to powers which he cannot see but 
tini imagine.*’ The ideas of capita] and labour, 
^^Ppiy and demand, competition and co-operation 
have been conducive to the growth of a differ- 
ent kind of society to what exists in India. 
There the rich are getting richer and the poor, 
poorer. England is one of the richest countries 


in the world and yet, as Robert Blatchford in 
his book “Britain for the British ” says : “ Out of 
every 1,000 persons, 939 die without leaving any 
property at all worth mentioning, that about 
8 millions of people out of 40 exist always on 
the borders of starvation, and that 20 millions 
are poor.” Ho says that more than half the 
national wealth belongs to about 25,000 people, 
the remaining 39 millions share the other half 
unequally amongst them. Or as he puts it, 
“ half of the wealth of Britain is held by one- 
fifteen-hundredth part of the population. It is 
as if a cake were cut in half, one-half being 
given to one man, and tlie other half being 
divided amongst 1,499 men.” Talking of the 
ownership of land, he says, “ ten-elevenths of 
all the lands in the British islands belong to 
170,520 persons. The rest of the 40 millions 
own the other eleventh. Or dividing Britain 
into 1 1 pails, you may say that one- two-hund- 
redth part of tbe population owns ten-elevenths 
of Britain, while the other one hundred and 
ninety-nine tvvo-liundredthH of the population 
own one-eleventh of Britain, lb is as though a 
cake were divided amongst 200 persons by 
giving to one person 1 slice and dividing one 
slice amongst 190 persons.” General Booth, the 
head of the Balvation Army writing about the 
poor of London sajs : — 

444 persons are reported by tlie Police to have at- 
tempted to commit suicide in London last year, and 
probably as many more succeeded in doing so.* 200 
persons died from starvation in the same period. We 
have in this one city about 100,000 paupers, 30,(>00 
prostitutes, 53,000 liomele-ss adults, and 35,000 wander- 
ing diildren of the slums. There is a standing army 
of out-of-works numbering i:^0,000, which is often in- 
creased in special periods of conuncrcdal depreshion or 
trade disputes to 100,0(K». 12,000 criminals are always 
inside lit r Majesty’s prison, and aliont 1.5,000 are out- 
side. 70,000 fdiorges for petty olTence.s are dealt with 
by the London Magistrates every year. The best 
authorities estimate that 10,000 new criminals are 
manufactured per annum. \ve have tens of thousands 
of dwellings known to be overcrowded, unsanitary or 
dangerous, * 

In India, which is mainly a spiritual countiy, 
the love of money is supposed to be the root of 
all evil. In Europe, which is mainly secular 
guided by political economists, it is supposed to 
be the root of all good. Vastness of Industnalisni, 
Commercialism and Capitalism is looked upon 
as the criterion of national prosperity. Jn 
Europe, to be rich is regarded as the goal of 
nations as of an individual man, and therein lies 
the fundamental difference between the ideals of 
tbe West and of the East, 
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These ideas have gained additional strength 
after the publication of “The Wealth of Nations”, 
by Adam Smith. It is, as most of the readers are 
aware, an admirably written book and serves as 
a text* book on Political Economy. Adam 
Smith has left a name behind which is cherish- 
ed all over the world, and our young men, 
in nine cases out of ten, follow his teachings, 
as well as of those of Ricardo, Mill, Fawcett, 
etc. Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations ’ has for 
more than a century served to the other 
European nations as the beacon light for promot- 
ing the well-being of the existing as well as 
of the future generations. It is more than a 
work on political economy. It serves to the 
Westerners us a code of morality also. 

And yet the thinking men in Europe at the 
present day are as divided on the soundness of 
his doctrines, as on any other social or eco- 
nomic problem. Lilly in his work on ‘ Shib- 
boleths * says : — 

Wealth must bo regarded not as an end but as a means 
subserving the higher life. Of that higher life the 
anarchy now prevailing in the economic order is des- 
tructive In the extreme individualism which is the out- 
come of material selftshnoss, consecrated under the 
formula Supply and Demand every man’s hand is against 
every man. The employer asks how little ho can give 
his workmen, the woi kmen how much they can get out 
of their employer. The very notion of a just price has 
vanished from men’s minds. It must bo restored. 
Supply and Demand must be brought under the eternal 
rule of Right and Wrong. The salvation of society 
depends upon the recognition of the fiindaineiital truth 
that the relations of men are ethical, • that the moral 
law is the supreme rule of economics. 

The ideas of Supply and Demand have made the 
life of the humbler classes almost unbearable. 
They have d liven the capitalists and the work- 
men into two hostile camps, as witnessed by the 
strikes getting commoner every day. It is not 
often that there is not some strike or another 
on a large scale in one or the other countries 
of Europe. The relations between the capitalist 
and his workman remain always strained. 
Working from morning till evening or evening 
till morning in dirty atmospheres and sometimes 
a couple of thousand feet or more below the 
surface of the earth, and conscious that his 
labours are enriching his employer, the work- 
man feels that he deserves to be better remunerat- 
ed than he is. The one wants to get more, 
and the other wants to pay less and there is a 
dailv struggle going on between the one and 
the * other. Though wages have increased 
a great deal during the last century, bis 
eodal happiness is very much less than what 


it was in former times. P. W. F. Rogers in 
his book on “Six Hundred Years of Work and 
Wages ” shows that a common labourer getting 
2 to 36. a week, which was the usual wage m 
the 15bh and 16th centuries, was very much 
happier than the same class of labourer now 
earning 2 to 3s. a day. Though the men have 
to work harder to-day than they had to do 
before, and though riches have increased, they 
are now worse fed, worse clothed, and worse 
housed. This is because of the introduction of 
huge factories worked by mechanical means 
that are to be found everywhere. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison of the Positivist Society says : — 

To ino, at least, it would be enough to condemn 
modern society as hardly an advance on slavery or 
serfdom, if the permanent condition of industry were 
to be that which wo behold, that 90 per cent, of the 
actual producers of wealth have no home that they can 
call their own beyond the end of the week ; have no 
bit of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to them ; 
have nothing of value of any kind except as much old 
furniture as will go in a cart ^ have the precarioub 
chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep 
them ill good health ; are housed for the most part in 
places that no man thinks lit for his horse \ are sepa- 
rated by so narrow a margin from destitution, that a 
month of bad trade, sickness, or unexpected loss brings 

them face to face with hunger and pauperism 

This is the normal state of the average workman in 
town or country. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for a long time Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies expressed himself 
as follows on this subject : — 

Never before in our history was the misery of the 
very poor more intense, or the conditions of their daily 

life more hopeless and degraded The vast wealt 

which modern progress has created, has run into 
pockets ; individuals and classes have grown nen 
beyond the dream of avarice ; but the great major- 

ity of the toilers and spinners have derived no pro- 
portionate advantage from the prosperity which they 

have helped to create ... ...For my part neither 

sneers, nor abuse, nor opposition shall induce 
accept as the will of the Almighty and the unalterab e 
dispensation of His Providence, a state of things under 
which millions lead sordid, hopeless and monotonous 
lives, without pleasure in the present and without pros- 
pect for the future. 

The teachings of political econoaiy have cum- 
pletely revolutionised modern society ; where 
such teachings sway men’s minds most, a sma 
number is enabled to get extremely rich, u 
the army of the poor increases at a very rap’^ 
pace. This is what is actually happening at 
present in Japaii. In these days, it is 
for a Pierpont Morgan to make a hundre 
thousand pounds than for a workman to ® 
sure of earning his daily bread, without in 
ruption in lieu of his daily toils. The modern 
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notions of political economy have brought in 
their train engines of oppression and corruption 
unknown in any previous ago. Lilly in his 
• Shibboleth ” says, “ It is related, I know not 
^ibh what truth, that upon one occasion a 
confederate of the great, Mr. Vanderbilt, having 
ventured to indicate to him the disastrous conse- 
quences to the people of some particularly 
nefarious ring or corner then being devised, 
the colossal capitalist replied curtly, “ The 
pedple be damned.” Whether Mr. Vanderbilt 
used the exact words or not, it is not difficult 
to understand that colossal fortunes could not 
have been made by these multi-millionaires and 
could not be made by anybody without being 
utterly callous to the wrongs they inflicted or 
would inflict on society by their colossal opera - 
tions. The modern idea is that every operation 
whether industrial or commercial must be car- 
ried on a grand scale, and to this end new 
inventions and discoveries are being piled upon 
each other. Let us invent machinery and the 
labour-saving appliances of a still better order is 
the cry of the capitalists. A writer in the New^ 
Voi'k Independent said : — 

Machinery is good-all of it. The nearer we come to 
that ideal, where wo can press the button and the 
machine will do the rest, the bettor for the art as well 
as other things. 

If these men with machine mania succeeded 
in accomplishing what they aim, and if every 
thing could be turned out of machinery by 
pressing the button, that is now being turned 
out of hands, what will become of the men who 
will no longer be wanted for conducting the 
operations that they do now ? They will simply 
go to swell the ranks of the unemployed. Even 
in the United States, Canads, Australia, and 
South Africa where virgin land is so plentiful 
and population so very sparse, the problem of 
earning an honest livelihood by men in the lower 
strata of life is getting more difficult from day 
^0 day. In the United States, according to 
Taylor no fewer than 8 millions of men out of 
ft population of 80 millions, that is about a 
tenth of the population is under-fed, under- 
clothed and poorly housed. But for the intro- 
duction of machinery and the growth of capi- 
talism, the land is capable of maintaining more 
than five times its present population in ease 
and comfort. Not long ago I happened to meet 
&n Australian gentleman who told me that one 
with the help of a couple of boys and the 
best agricultural machinery available can cglti-' 


vate, sow and reap very easily about 500 acres 
of land. If so, how are people in general bene- 
fitted by operations carried on, on such a gigantic 
scale ? While a lot of tho starving are main- 
tained in those countries by public subscriptions 
and in other ways, the capitalists are amassing 
huge fortunes for themselves. To get an idea 
of how agricultural operations are conducted in 
certain parts by the aid of machinery, I may 
quote the following from ‘‘ Fields, Factories and 
Workshops” by Prince Ivuropotkin. He says : — 

In the autumn, whole studs of horses were bought, and 
the tilling and sowing were done with the aid of formi- 
dable ploughs and sowing machines. Then the horses 
were sent to graze in the mountains, the men were 
dismissed, and one msn, oeeasionally two or three, re- 
mained to winter on the farm. In the spring, the 
owner's agents began to boat the inns for hundreds of 
miles around and engaged labourers and tramps, both 
freely supplied by Europe fur the crop. Battalions of 
men were marched to the wheat-fields, and were camped 
there ; the horses wore brought from the mountains, 
and in a week or two, the crop was cut, thrashed, 
winnowed, put in sacks by specially invented machines, 
and sent to tho next elevator or directly to the ships 
which carried it to Europe. Whereupon the men were 
disbanded again, the horses were sent back to the 
grazing grounds, or sold, and again only a couple of 
men remained on the farm. 

In this case b.arring tho wages paid to the 
one or two men who remained on this farm 
throughout the year, and to a few labourers who 
wore hired temporarily, and the expenses of the 
machinery and its up- keep, the whole profit of 
those gigantic operations probably went to the 
pockets of one man. How can operations carried 
on in this manner be to the advantage of the 
community in general, I, for one, cannot under- 
stand. Tn India, these things have been ordered 
in a different manner altogether, and to the 
advantage of the rural population. The indivi- 
dual cultivator of the soil, when he has paid his 
Government, or Zemindari dues, is practically 
the master of the soil. Though he may own a 
few acres of land, and can just derive from it the 
very bare means of subsistence, in social scale he 
occupies a far higher position than a majority 
of workmen in Europe and America, who are 
practically landless and homeless. In reality, he 
occupies almost the same position as his European 
compeer mentioned above, though in a much 
humbler way. Between the latter and his 
labourers, there is a very wide gulf, but between 
the Indian cultivators and his labourers, there is 
hardly any social gulf worth mentioning. 

The reader will thus see that there are great 
fundamental differences between the ideals of the 
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West and the East. The West says that “ if 
any particular theory or any solution of a parti- 
cular problem is good for to-day, it is unnecessar)^ 
to caro for to-morrow. To-morrow might bring 
its own theory." To give the reader a clearer 
idea of wh.at has been the result of the teachings of 
the Political Economists, and to illustrate what 1 
mean, T cannot do better than to quote once 
more from “ Fields, Factorie.s, and Workshops.” 

“ Division of labour ” was its watchword. And the 
division and the subdivision — the permanent subdivision 
of functions has been pushed so far as to divide human- 
ity into castes which are almost as firmly estaVilished 
as those of old India. We have, first, the broad division 
into producers and consumers : litMe-consuming pro- 
ducers on the one band, little-producing consumers on 
the other hand. Then, amidst the former, a series of 
further subdivisions ; the manual worker and the 
intellectual worker, sharply separated from one another 
to the detrintent of both ; the agricultural labourers and 
the workers in the manufacture ; and, amidst the mass 
of the latter, numberless subdivisions again so minute, 
indeed, that the modern ideal of a workman seems to bo 
a man or a woman, or even a girl or a boy, without the 
knowledge of any handicraft, without any conception 
whatever of the industry he or she is employed in, who 
is only capable of doing all day long and for a whole 
life the same infinitesimal part of something : who 
from the ago of eighteen to that of sixty pushes the 
coal cart at a given spot of the mine or makes the 
spring of a pon-knifo or the ‘ eighteenth part of a pin,’ 
Mere servants to some machine of a given description; 
mere flesh-and-bono parts of some immense machinery ; 
having no idea of how and why the machinery per- 
forms its rhythmical movements. 

Skilled artisanship is being swept av«'ay as a survival 
of a past condemned to disappear. For the artist who 
formerly found lesthetic enjoyment in thu work of his 
hands is substituted the human slave of an iron slave. 
Nay, even the agricultural labourer, who formerly used 
to find a relief from the hardships of his lifo in the 
home of his ancestors the future home of his children 
in his love of the field and in a keen intercourse with 
Nature, even he has been doomed to disappear for the 
sake of division of labour. He is an anachronism we 
are told : he must be substituted in a Bonanza farm 
by an occasional servant hired for the summer, and 
discharged as the autumn conies : a tramp who will 
never again see the field he has harvested once in his 
life. ‘ An affair of a few years the economists say, 

‘ to reform agriculture in accordance with the true 
principles of division of labour and modern industrial 
organisation. ’ 

Dazzled with the results obtained in our country of 
marvellous inventions, especially in England, our eco- 
nomists and political men went still further in their 
dreams of division of labour They proclaimed the 
necessity of dividing the whole humanity into national 
workshops having each of them its own speciality. We 
were taught, for instance, that Hungary and Uiissia are 
pre-destined by Natui’c to grow corn in order to feed the 
manufacturing countries ; that Britain had to provide 
the world market with cottons, iron goods and coal ; 
Belgium with woollen cloth ; and so on Nay within 
each oatione aoh region had its speciality. Bo 


it has been for some time since ; so it ought to remain 
Fortunes have been made in this way, and will continue 
to b 0 made in the same way. It being proclaimed tha 
the wealth of nations is being measured by the amount 
of profits made by the few, and that the largest proflta 
are made by moans of a specialisation of labour, the 
(|uestion was not conceived to exist as to whoihor 
liutnan beings would always submit to such a spooiali. 
sation ; whether nations could bo specialised like 
isolated workmen The theory was good for to-day, 
why .should we care for to-morrow ? To-morrow might 
bring its own theory. 

Before closing these ob.servation.s I would like 
to impress upon one thing, and that is “ Do 
not condemn your own institutions before you 
have studied them most carefully, and do not 
adopt f.ueign institutions until you aie fully 
convinced that they are not only for your own 
individual good but for the permanent good of 
the society in general.” The same idea has been 
suggesteil by Lowes Dickinson, the author of 
“ Letters from John Chinaman.” There a 
Chinaman addresses the following words to a 
European on the some subject 

Slmll we not become like you ? And can you 
expect us to contemplate that with equanimity ’’’ 
What are your advantages ? Your people, no doubt 
are better equipped than ours with some of the leas 
important goods of lifo ; they oat more, drink more, 
Kleop more, but there their superiority ends. They are 
less cheerful, less law-abiding, their occupations are 
more unhealthy both for body and mind; they are 
crowded into cities and factories divorced from Nature 
and the ownership of the soil. 

There is a great deal of similarity in the 
social institutions of the Chinese and the 
Indians and the above words are applicable to 
ns almost to the very letter. 

For a Hindu Social Institution to take root 
in the soil, it should be indigenous in conoep- 
tioii and indigenous in execution. All the 
articles of necessity and arts that may be re- 
quired for usH or for ornamentation should be of 
indigenous construction. The reuson >^hy there 
is more harmony, more contentment and 
more happiness in our village population, 
that the people there are quite simple, unambi- 
tious and unostentatious. They have kept to 
the old Indian ideal of simple life in its main 
features. The more we cherish this ideal and 
conform to it in our households, in our clubs and 
in society in general, the more successful we 
shall he in making our social progn-ss mor® 
healthy, more solid, and more durable. 
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THE CIVIL MtRRIACE BILL 

BY 

i)E\VAN BAHADUR K. KRrSHNASWAMI HAU.o.i B. 

HE Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Baau has 
introduced in the JjegiaUtive Council of 
* the Government of India, a Bill to 
extend the operation of the Special Marriage 
Act HI of 1872, to all religionists. 

Now, the Act applies only to persona who do 
not profess the (Jnristi in, .fewi;:!!, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh, or Jaina 
religion. It was pwasod with the main object of 
validating the mariiagos of Brahroos who seceded 
from the prevailing form of Hindu religion. In 
hia speech introducing the Bill, the Hun. Mr. Biiau 
expressed more than once his willingness to 
confine the operation of the Bill to the Hindus, 
if other religionists did not wish to take 
advantage of its provisions. If the Bill becomes 
law, the simple declaration of the bride and 
brid* groom made before a Registrar to the 
cHect that tb(3y have agreed to he wife and 
hiishand, will be sufficient to constitute a valid 
man iage, irreapfctive of their caste or creed ; and 
tlio married couple will acquire the right of 
divorcing each other under certain conditions, 
hi other words, the Bill will drspense with the 
performance of the Vedic rites which form the 
most esser.tial part of a Ilin.'lu marriage, 
ai.d remove all restrictions bash'd upon caste, 
religion, y >tra, pravara and the ago of the bride, 
ft virtually seeks to do away with caste and 
religious CMi'emonies, the two disr-ingnishing 
chiiracteristics of the Hindu religion. 

Krom the speech of the Honourable 
Mover of the Bill, it is very clear that he has 
undertaken this all important and sweeping 
social legislation chielly to meet the wishes of 
tho.se Hindus who desire to be Hindus in all 
matters except marriage. OoiKsidering the highest 
religious importance the .sacred laws of Hindus 
Httfich to mirriag'^, tho proposer! marriage reform 
will not only ho a. violent breach of the Hindu 
religion, but will .also mutilate it to such a degree 
that it will lo.se one of its chief characteristics. 
And union withmib Vedic rites and without 
‘listinctioii of eiuite or creed, will not command 
the respect of the Hindu Oommiinity and will 
ht’ looked down with greatest contempt./ Marri- 
is the real basis of a civilised society. It is 
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for this reason that almost every nation has 
made it sacred according to its ideals. Christians 
celebrate their marriages in Churches 4ribh 
recitals from the Bible assisted by priests. The 
Hindus who are noted for their ceremonial 
observances, have m.ide man iage, one of th^r 
most important and elaborate sacraments. To" 
reduce tins solemn and religious function to the 
level of an ordinary contract, will be shocking to' 
human sentiment, and specially to the Hindu 
sentiment, lb will be much better for Hindus 
who are inclined to have the proposed form df 
marriage, to form themselves into a separate' 
community like the Brahmos and Sikhs, ingtoad 
of calling themselves Hindus with their open 
defiance cf Hindu religion in one of its most 
important parts. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Basu will nob deny that^^ 
the performance of Vedic rites is absolutely'- 
necessary among Hindus to give validity to 
their marriages. In fact, he has admitted in his 
speech that rrai-riage is a sacrarnetit among 
Hindus. No Hindu r;eed be told that Hie 
rite called the Sapthapadi ” completes the * 
marriage, the contract of the parties being simply 
a preliminary .step of no legal efficacy. The 
re.adersof Smrubhis and Purauas are aware that 
there were eight kinds of marriages in practice at 
one time; and four of thorn, Ghandarva, 
Rrkshasa, Asura, and Paisacha, did not permit oif 
performance of Vedic rites before the bridegroom 
and bride were virrually unite.! with each other. 
The form c»f marr iage proposed in the Bill will he * 
mostly of Ghandarva form, being generally based . 
upon tho mutual love of the bride .and bride- 
groom. It is laid down in Smruthis that even 
in those four kinds of marriages, the performance 
of Vedic rites after tho union of tho bride and 
bridegr’oom is absolutfdy necessar y to make it 
valid an<l iriwocable marriage. It may be in 
the recollection of most of our’ Hindu readers, 
that Sreo Krishn.i after carrying away Sroe 
Rukumni by force ftMrn her father's house, 
solemnized the marri.sge in due form with Vedic 
rites at hi.s house in Dwaraka (see authorities 
quoted under tho heading “ Vivaha Prakarana " 
of the P.-irasar.r Madhaviya printed in Telugu 
character). The application of the word 
“Solemnize” to a purely civil marriage of the 
description contemplated by the Bill, will be the 
greatest abuse of the word (see Secs. 10 11 of 

Act Ilf of 1872). According to any dictionary 
it means “to dignify or honor by solemn cere- 
monies. ” A purely civil mnrriage cannot 
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certainly aftpire to the dignity or honor, implied 
by this word. 

The Hon^ble Mr^ llrtsu refers in his 
speech to mixed m arris ges that seem to have 
exiBt»»d in by -gone ages, with the object of 
showing th.at be is simply asking the legislature 
to restore a hoary practice discontinued for 
reasons not known. Mixed marriages could 
never have been popular with the many dis- 
advantages to which they were subjected. It is, 
no doubt, true, that in addition to the wife of his 
own caste, a Brahman could bavo in the past 
"yugas, Kshatriya, Vysia, and Sudra wives ; 
similarly a Kshatriya, Vysn. and Sudra wives; and 
a Vysiain turn, a Sudra wife; but this special and 
polygamous privilege, of the three high castes 
was not allowed to the Sudra whose choice was 
Confined to a bride of his own caste. What were 
th^ rights and privileges of the wives taken from 
other castes and of their issue ? In religious 
oereinonies, only the wife who was of the 
husband’s caste was allowed to take part, the 
others being excluded. Even during the actual 
marriage ceremony, the Brahman bridegroom was 
cot allowed to hold even the hand of his 
S^shatriya bride,. as he is bound to do with his 
Brahman bride. The son of a Brahman by his 
Brahman wife got 3 shares of his father’s property 
in addition to certain choice articles ; the son by 
the Kshatriya wife, 2 shares ; the son by the 
Vysia wife, I J shares, and the son by the Sudra 
wife, one share. The sons were^ treated as 
belonging to the of their mothers in respect 
of their religious and social statics and duties. 
With such gro8.s inequalities in the status, righto, 
and privileges, it is certain that mixed marriages 
must have been very rare and treated with very 
scant dignity. In the beginning of the present 
Kaliyuga, an issemhly of Rishies abolished mixed 
marriages as they were anomalous. The Hon hie 
Mr. Basu’s school of reformers do not certainly 
want to revive the mixed raarrisges of bygone 
ages with all their gross inequalities and in- 
dignities. No self-respecting Sudra (male or 
female) would like matrimonial connection with 
a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vy.si.i under the 
discouraging circumstances above set forth. 

In all respectable marriages, equality in status 
and rank of the contracting parties forms the 
most important element of consideration. 
Manners, customs, and traditions, under which 
one is brought up since his infancy, are not 
negligible in determining whether a particular 
matrimonial npipn vvill he happy or otherwise, 


The alliiince of a vegetarian with a non-vegetarian 
cannot but be most disagreeable. Sentiment is 
more powerful than reason in matters social and 
religions. Reason has, undoubtedly a free and 
full play on public platforms and in Legislative 
Uouiicils; but her place in family circle is, by 
far, inferior to that of sentiment. Even educated 
ladies among civilized nations are said to be more 
sontirnt^ntal than their male partners. The real 
ruler in a house is woman, whether she be 
educated or not, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. Unless the families of the bride and 
bridc^groom ate, in all important matters, alike, 
marriage will often prove more a bane than a 
huort. This circumstance accounts for the 
extreme rarity of .marriages between Native 
Christians and Europeans. Even Eurasians 
avoid alliances with Native Christians. We had 
several instances of unhappy marriages of Native 
gentlemen with European ' ladies. That mixed 
marriages conduce to happiness, has yet to be 
proved . 

The Hon'ble Mr. Basu says in his speech, that 
unless the present Bill is pa.sHed, the marriages 
between the sub- sections of the same caste, will bp 
invalid. The Smrithis do not speak of sub- 
sections of the sarne caste whicli are probably of 
recent growth. All that they require is, that 
the bride and bridegroom must he of the same 
caste, and they recognize onljv four castes, 
viz.^ Brahman, Kshatriya, Vys.ta and Sudra. 
In this Presidency, intermarii«ges» between sub- 
sections of the same caste are n ot uncommon, 
Such marriages had been contracte^d even before 
the social reform movement began. i Marriages in 
the families of Maharatta Brah-mans between 
Madhwas and Smarbhas have lueen ordinary 
occurrences from time immemorial, j The validity 
of these marriages were never (ialleid in question. 
The absence of a law to validate ( them is not 
at all felt. There being no Shasti^ic prohibition 
SIS regards marriages between subsections, there 
does rjot. seem to ho any necessity to seek the 
aid of legislatiiio to validate tliem. Of late, 
Mahratta Brahmans have been contracting 
matrimonial nlliancos with Knrna/taka Brahmans. 
Ho fair as the Madhwa communi/ty is concerned, 
.suhsectional, geographical, auid linguistical 
restraints have practically disappeared. Recently 
there was a marriage in Trawancore between a 
Oholia Smartha Brahman and ^u'V’adaroa Smartha 

Brahman girl. Intermarriages pebween Valanadoo 

Smartha Brahmins and Karutakaroma Smartha 
Brahmins^ and Vada^ala Sre^ Vaishnava 
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iniris and Tengalai Sree Vaishnava Biahmins h*\vo 
taken place. We need nob mulbiply such 
instances.* There are distinct indications among 
itll Brahman OoininunitieH to diaregard as much 
as possible the distinction between one subsection 
and another of the same caste. The exigencies 
of the times and the state of the matrimonial 
market are rapidly pushing on this reform, silently 
and with the acquiescence of all parties concerned. 
No external pressure seems to be necessary so 
far as this Presidency is coiicorned. But in 
view of the fact mentioned by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Basil, viz.^ that in Bengal, Ju(lict;\l decisions 
have thrown a doubt on the validity of marriages 
bet ween subsection.s of the same caste, legislation 
Imited to the declaration of their validity may 
be necessary. 

Marriages between subsections of the same 
(taste are performed with Vedii; rites in the 
same manner as the marriages between the 
members of the same caste or subsection. 
This being so, there is no necessity to dispense 
with the Vedic rites which are held in higliest 
estimation, and to introduce a civil rn.^rriage 
which IS altogether foreign to Hindu ideals. A 
short Bill declaring that no marriage duly 
Hulemnizod arriorig Hindus shall be doomed 
invalid by reason of the bridc^grooni and bride 
belonging to diflerent subsections of tlie same 
caste, may bo introduced in lieu of the present 
Bill, which is mo.'-t radical in that, it utterly 
ignores caste and Vedic rites. A Bill such as the 
one we suggest, if introduced and passed, will 
not only remove ihe doubt cast by judicial 
decisions in l^eiigal on the validity of marriages 
between mumbers of different subsections of the 
same casto but will also bo consistent with the 
Shastras and the present usages. It is highly 
desirable that the Indian legislature should not 
pass any law, the tendency and effect of which 
Would be to encourage undesirable and disreputa- 
ble mixed marriages, and thereby greatly disturb 
the harmony and peace of Hindu families. The 
liberty given to H forward member of a family 
should not operate as a tyranny upon the rest. 
The inter-caste or mixed marriages will introduce 

great revolution in the Hindu Oommiinity. 
They will really be like (to quote the words of the 
Hon’ble the Maharaj-adhiraja Bahadur of Burd- 
wan) “ shoving a dynamite cartridge into 
Hindu society.” Disruption of families with all 
attendant evils, will be the consequences of 
‘['tioducing civil marriages without any restric- 
tions as tg ousts, 


Tho Bill introduced by the Hon’ble Mr, 
Basu 18 in its present comprehensive foriu, 
most objeccionable hnd subversive of the vital 
p.‘irt of the Hindu religion. No Hindu should 
be allowed to choose such parts of his religion 
as he deems proper for his guidance, and 
discard the rest. If he wishes to remain a 
Hindu, ho must bake Hinduism as a whole. No 
other religion allows to its followers, the liberty 
which the Bill seeks to confer on Hindus. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins (the Horne Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council) has taken a most 
sUtesman-liko view. We are tempted to make 
here a few extracts fi-oiii his thoughtful speech : — 
“ It (the Bill ) makes marriaye free to everybody, 

“ That of coarse is a very serious step to take 

“ It is not for dissidents who break away from a 
“ religion or community, to say whether they 
“should still retain the name or wnether they are 
“still the s.mie pcjople. lb is those who remain 
“ and those vvho hold to the old rites and the old 
“ customs who decide whether dissidents are true 

“• embers of the Community It is a 

“ fixed principle of the Government of India nob 
“ to iiitei fere in any way whatever, with the 
“ personal laws and customs of the different 
“ peoples of Indin, unless they have strong and 
“ conclusive evidence that the change is desired by 
“the people who are affected ; and that is the policy 
“ bo which I hope we shall continue to adhere.” 
The following observations of Sir James Fitz 
Stephen quoted by the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins 
in bis splendid speech, deserve to be studied and 
borne in mind by all those who wish to introduce 
changes iii Hindu Society : — 

“ I think that it is hardly possible to hold 
“ other language on the subject than this “be a 
“ Hindu or not as you please ; but be one thing 
“or the other and do not ask us to undertake the 
“ impossible task of constructing some rompro- 
“ mise between Hinduism and non -Hinduism 
“ which will enable you to evade the necessity of 
“ knowing your own mind/’ ’ 

The Government of India are not unaware that 
a very large body of Hindu population who live 
ill lur.'il parts of the country, seldom have the 
means of getting information of what is being 
done in the Legislative Council ; and for wapt of 
proper educatioi;, are unable to grasp the 
magnitude of tho changes sought to be introduced 
in social matters. The steps taken by Local 
Governments to ascertain the public opinion are 
utterly inadequate for the purpose. A few 
gentlemen whom the Local Goverpo^ent kn 9 wS| 
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are consulted. A great nuniber of them ere not 
in sympathy with the prevailing thoughts of the 
communities to which they belong. Even the 
District Gazettes do not publish in VeinHculars 
the Bills of this description and the Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council relating to them. 
Under these circumstances, public opinion is 
seldom formed and much less communi- 
cated to Government. The paucity of hostile 
opinion that uiay reach the Government should 
not therefore bo considered as an indication of 
popular approval. The maxim that silence implies 
consent, is in the present state of India, 
inapplicable to a far-reaclung and radical measure 
of this description which vitally aftect« eve: y 
Hindu subject of His Maje-sty. If a refcrundum 
be possible, 98 per cent, will be found against the 
proposed legislation. 

A PLEA FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


001 A L Service is now being recognised 
everywhere as an essential part of every 
true life. But again and again Social 
Service has been a subject for theoretical dis- 
cussion. Men have talked of it, recognised it to 
be a true view of life — but have not done it 
and often the reason has been not lack of will 
or intention but lack ut‘ knowledge. How shall 
we serve ? What shall we do ? Ignorance of 
method has led to complete inaction. The book^ 
just published makes for ever impob.siblu such 
inaction. It does not deal with theory. It 
simply suggests • ** some ot the avenues of help- 
fulness that open out on every side to the 
heart-willing man ” and endeavours to help to 
train students to enter intelligently into cons- 
cious and co-operative work of bringing about a 
better society.” 

The most useful form that a review of such 
a book could take is first of all to recommend 
the purchase of the book by all and second to 
mention one or two of the most helpful forms 
of service which it suggests. 

Sopial service has been defined as any service 
on the part of the individual or the group for the 
betterment of humanity. That statement at 
once indicates the very wide sphere of social 

• Suggestions for Social Helpfulness. By Uev. D J. 

Fleming. G. A, Natesan 6c Co., Madras. Price Cloth 
Boond, As. 12. Paper Cover, As. 8. 


service. In Indin, one of the most natural 
activities is that of education. Mr. Fleming 
suggests here the need of actu il experience : One 
summer vacation spent in an honest attempt to 
solve the question in one’s own town, in one’s 
own family, facing with tender sympathy the 
inevitable opposition ” is of more value than scon s 
of lectures. Ntimerous practical suggestions :iie 
made. Home education and its methods, visiting 
and stimulating village schools, starting sin h 
schools whore there arc none, night sclioos, 
reading to the illiterate, establishing little loan 
libraries so as to eneoumge the reading of good 
hooks, and lantern lectures, these are not only 
suggested but practical details are speciti'd. 
Here is an example : “ A student took fifi.y Hindi 
First Headers to his town and distributed thoru 
amongst the wi'men of bis neighbourhood with 
tbo idea that if tliey possessed in their hands the 
first bof>k, they might persuade some ono co begin 
teaching them. Hi also persuaded a relative who 
was Secretary of his Sabha to call a meeting in 
which the teaching of wives and daughters w.is 
urged. As a result a school was started with 22 
pupils and a widow voluntary teacher.” Tluiu 
can he no doubt that if enthusia.stu for ferualc 
education doo.s really burn, similar schools could 
be establi.shed in scores of places in much the same 
fashion. 

Yet again, “ It is no easy thing to gather 
together a few restless village childreti and tench 
tlnon for a few hours a week but more than one 
student has u.scd bis leisure in this way.” 

Anothei line of activity to which attention i.s 
given is ttiat of improving sanitation. In this 
matter there is almost unlimited scope for ellort. 
Dirt is allowed to accumulate : the elementary 
laws of iiealth are violated ; disease is fostered — 
all for lack of a little social service. Sanitary work 
is urgent, but it is beset by a thiuisaiid obstacles, 
by ignorance, by devotion to custom, by m- 
dilTerence to the needs of others energy 
and tact will triumph. Here is what a College 
student achieved. ** An effort was made to 
get a big dirty pond just beside the 
school filled up, for this was considered the chief 
source of malaria. But the attempt failed on 
account of the party feeling in the village. ’1 h^^ 
leaders of the two parties were called and their 
duties of union, fellowship and combined work 
were placed before them, with the result that tho 
pond was filled up.” 

A great variety of eminently practical suggestions 
is made under this head. Drains within fifteen 
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feet of a town well may be pointed out ; atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that water from 
elothes washed flows back into the well ; eflbrts 
njay be made to see that water is always boiled 
before being used for dniiking purposes. Hut 
if, is unnecessary to (.onliniie. Every man who 
ojjdis his eyes will see practices that areiii- 
jiiuous to public hcrilfh, Eveiy such p!‘actice 
constitutes a call to Si cial Service. While the 
tjd‘ 1 »s ^neat at ordiiiary times, it is tenfold 
^Mcat* r when an epiilomic lays hold of a dis 
tnct niJ Mr. Fleming gives many practical hints 
:is to methods of si i vice at such times. 

Another great branch of Social Service can he 
c.mied oil by the pen. Translation, for example, 
c.iri bring to India wtuks that will allbrd joy and 
htrciigth to many. Ve*^, so very few emjdoy 
till it leisure in such useful pursuits. Ordinary' 
letti'is vv! itten to friends in a tin:e of distress 
;ini a nnxst brotherly form of toil. Public 
Institutions like the ‘ Society for the Protection 
of Uhildren ’ and the ‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ’ are almost silways in need of workers. 
Much can be done to improve one’s town or 
village by the planting of trees, the distribution 
ot seeds to children and ufl'ering prizes for the 
lidht riovver garden, the erection of street lamps 
and fountain, studyirg the Temperance (piestion 
and helping to reduce the consumption of strong 
drink. All these and a great many more forms 
of service are ilesciihed in this storehouse of 
Hocial ideas. No one individual could attempt 
to carry more than two or three of these sugges- 
tions but such MU attempt would be good both 
for doer and tor the benefited. We venture to 
express the opinion that this little book should 
*^0 placed in every school library. Jt would 
suggest much to the youthful mind. 


THE INDIAN SISTERS OF MERCY. 

BY 

MR. SAINT NIHAL 81N(iH. 

- — 

C I-IE woman of India has ever been famed fur 
her charitable instinct, but her ministra- 
tion has been that of an untrained worker 
•‘od therefore necessarily defective from the point 
^ vinw of efficiency. Besides, oft-times her dis- 
P'iJiition to give bis lacked judgment, and this 
^ been actually the cause of developing, or at 


least strengthening, a lazy trait in the recipient 
and degrading his character more or less seriously 
and permanently. This indiscreet generosity, to 
be sure, by no means hss been confined to tho fair 
sex of Hindostan, for the man of India has been 
equally guilty, the combined misguided efforts of 
the two earning for their country, the soubriquet 
of “ the land of charity and of the beggar.^’ 
Fiirtliermure, regrettably it must bo admitted, 
the strong impulse to servo the needy and helpless 
pos.ses.sing her heart has not been potent enough 
to rescue the woman of the Peninsula from a 
narrow, rather drudging existence, end give her a 
fullorhcd life. 

However, the new spirit now huiv’cg in the 
body politic, is seeking to rectify t bis sordid 
condition of affiiis. For over two years an 
rtgemy has been at woi k in this count) y which, 
in its small but creditable way, has been seeking 
to divert the p< tentiality of the fair sex into 
national uplift by careful!) training women to foe 
Sisters of Mercy. Rofereru^e is made to tho iSeva 
JSadati - '‘The Sisoers of India Societ) ” — which 
was established on July 11, 1908, and which, 
according to the memorandum of the Association, 
was organized with tho following objects : 

(a) To found and maintain a Home for 
Indian Sisters of Mercy: the Home to have, 
when funds permit, in addition to residential 
(juarters for tho Sisters, a school- house, a library, 
an or.atory, workrooms for practice in arts and 
handicrafts, a novice-room, a rest-house for the 
Institute and for guests, an infirmary, a garden, 
and such other appcndMgcs as may be necessary. 

(b) To train Indian women to be Sisters of 
Morey, to find work for them, and to help them 
ill every po.ssiblo way. 

(c) To provide facilities for the Sisters 
(jualifying as lady mishionaries for educational, 
medical and other good work on unsectarian 
lines. 

(d) To found and maintain Branches of the 
Horne and to increase its usefulness. 

(e) To c'j-oporato with similar institutions, 
consistently with the above objects. 

(/’) To publish such books, magazines, or 
papers as may promote any of the above 
objects. 

(^) To have an endowment fund for the above 
purposes. 

Tl»e Society set out to train three classes of 
Sistera : 

Those who live in the community actively 
engaged in assisting the poor, 
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(6) Those who live iu the community but are 
engaged iu devotions and other secluded 
operations. 

(c) Those not living in the community, but 
assisting it as co-workers. 

The Seua Sadan Society was founded by 
Mr. Behramji Malabari — the veteran journalist 
aud philanthropist, who, tliuiigh Paisi by nati- 
vity, recognizes no credal or racial water-tight 
cjmpartinents in the Indian nation — and 
Mr. Dayaram Gidunial - th^ charitable but 
unassuming Sessions Judge of Ahtnedabad, who 
not long ago refused to accept a temporary Higii 
Court Judgeship tendered to him by the Bombay 
Local Government. These two men not only 
have given generously of their money, but have 
been unsparing of the time and vitality they 
spent on the in.stitution. Theii- personalities have 
inspired confidence in the movement and have 
brought to it financial support and enthusiastic 
workers. 

At the outset it was estimated that the 
monthly expenditure necessary to work out the 
plans would be lls. 1,000 per month, and this 
amount was guaranteed for two years by friends. 
But no sooner was the work started than it began 
to broaden out, and by September, tvvo mouth.s 
after its birth, it was decided te add Rs. JOO to 
the original estimate in order to open up a 
Mahomedan Section. The following inorith 
Rs. 250 more were added, making a total 
monthly expenditure of Rs. 1,550 in order to 
carry on the work. * 

It was not so Iiard to collect the money to 
maintain the institution as it was to find workers 
capable of following out the ideas of the founders; 
and it was still a more difficult matter to gain the 
confidence of the poor people whom the tSeoa 
Scula/n proposed to help. Indians have neglected 
organized charity work for so long that the des- 
titute and helpless have come to feel that if a 
woman charity worker vi.sits tberii she must be a 
Christian Missionary. This belief has hampered 
the Seva Sadan Sisters, for, when they have 
visited the Bombay cJuiids (tenement houses) and 
sought to advise, comfort and help the poverty- 
stricken and diseased members of the Indian 
community, the sufFering ones have taken them 
to be Christians seeking to make their needs the 
means of proselytising them. Since they prize 
their faith, even when it brands them as 
“ untouchable ”, more than their life, they held 
themselves aloof from these supposed -to-be mis- 
sionaries. In some instances the Hindu ladies 


have been actually driven out of the homes they 
have sought to uplift. One of these devoted 
women, a lady of gentle birth, refine- 
ment and education, declares that for 
months after she began to labour amongst the 
lowly, she would come home after a day of rebulf 
and trial, and weep for hours ever the abut^e 
that had been heaped upon her. She persevurod 
however, and finally managed to persuade the 
antagonistic ones that she was not a Christian, 
hut jin orthodox Hindu, even as they themselvas 
were, and that she merely wanted to bring 
more happiness into their lives. Eventually she 
was welcomed as an Ai'gel of Mercy, and was 
ahl<( to gather together study classes, and to teach 
the women of the miserable huts and hideous 
tenements how to keep house in a more sanitary 
.style. 

This same experience was repeated when the 
hospital and dispon.sary were opened. For days 
and weeks the rooms remained empty. The 
workers went out into the highways and byways 
and not only invited, hut begged the multitude 
to come and be healed, without paying any 
doctor’s fee, or price for the medicines prescribed, 
only to ho met with the sullen reply that since 
they were so eager for the poor people to come 
to them, they must have some ulterior motive 
in their offer of charity. Even the women who 
were about to become mothers refused to take 
advantage of the free midwifery ward, Gra- 
dually, however, the situation cleared, and the 
women of the district began to avail themselves 
of the beneficence so freely oflered. To day the 
ho.^pita1 beds are full most of the time. The 
Hindus have learned that this institution is not 
like other hospitals- — that the nurses do not look 
upon them just as numbers, but try to get down 
deeper than the mere disease — to learn w’hat is 
troubling them, what they need to make their 
life happier— and then proceed to supply the 
lack to tlie best of their ability. Moreover, the 
patients find that their religious susceptibilities 
are not ridden over rough-shod, as is ordinarily 
the case in a large hospital. Their food is cooked 
and served by a member of their own caste. If 
they are Mahomedans their j)m\lah is not vio- 
lated, for only la.dies are employed in the insti* 
tiition, men never coming near them. They are 
treated as if they were in their own home— 
only better — attention being paid to their little 
whims and idiosyncracies so that, when the time 
finally comes for them to go home, they ‘htsa 
to leave the place where they have known so 
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0 iuch consiiieration and kindneHH. One safciefied, 
happy woman has detailed the glad tidings to 
jjer idatives and friends and neighbours, and as 
A rf'sult the workers to-day find i.hat their per- 
sistent, conscientious efforts are being rewarded 
by Huccesa. 

During the year ending June 30, 1910, 0,236 
out-patients attended the Seva Sudan Dispensary 
for women and children. Of this number, 2542 
were Hindus, 228 vere Mahomedan«, 3,330 were 
Parsis, and 130 were Christians. Besidc.s those, 
171 patients, consisting of 92 Hindus, 60 Darsis, 
17 Mahomcdans and 2 Christians were trente.l 
at the eye dispensary ; and 754 ciises wore 
treated at the Jacob Circle (dund Dispensary. 
In this connection it should be montionod that 
these three dispensaries are in charge of seven 
lady doctors who receive no payment whatever 
for their services, which, combined, cover 2,000 
hours, or 84 days annually, their sacrifice, 
calculating that their time is worth four rupees 
au hour, a fair estimate, amounting to over 
Rs. 8,000. The drugs given away by the Seva, 
Sadan dispensaries cost Rs. 464-2-0 the first 
year, and Rs. 97 1-1 4 6 the second. 

Tne work performed by this Society of Sisters 
of Mercy has progressively broadened during the 
two-and-R-Jialf years of its existence. During 
the first twelve months it was necessarily limited, 
both as to sciope and active helpers. Ashranaia 
(residential quarters) were maintained for the 
Hindu, Parsi and Mahomedan Sections. About 
half of the monthly income was spent by the 
Training Committee ; while the balance was 
turned over to the J^ay Si.sters’ Work Committee, 
this latter group v>f workers the second year 
sharing their portion with the Committee of the 
Industrial Home and the Home for the Home- 
les.s, for relief of the poor and distre.ssed. During 
the first year a good deal of attention was paid 
to cheering and comforting the patients in the 
hospitals of Bombay, mosc of this work being 
done in the Sir Jamsotjeo Jeejeebhov, the Cama, 
Gokaldas Tejpal, Arthur Road, Maratha and 
Adams Wylie Hospitals and the Thana Lunatic 
Asylum. The second year saw the Society with 
a hospital of its own, consisting of ten beds, 
three of them set apart exclusively for mid- 
wifery cases. In this circumstance the work and 
funds were concentrated on their own hospital 
department and only Rs. 156 were spent on the 
other hospitals of Bombay. The second year, 
too, saw the Seva Sadan commence assuming the 
care of waifs and strays picked up by the police, 


who were not taken in by other institiitious, and 
thus the Horne for the Homeless was started, 
the total expenditure on this amounting to 
Rs. 2,139-5-11 in 1909. 

Tho work in the Industrial department began 
to pick up during the second year, and the 
Industrial Home for Women and Children was 
started with a loom, a knitting machine and a 
hand pre.as ns its stock in trade. Now some of 
tho proh.it.ion« rs are learnir»g type-writing and 
another is mastering Braille, so as to be able to 
work amongst the blirul. Women of the better 
class who could not, conscientiously enter the 
Home for tho Homeles.s, are taken into the 
Industrial Home and taught a useful trade. 
Those who are to take their formal vows as 
Sisters live in the Afihmmm. 

The work is gradimlly spreading out of 
Bombay to other cities. To-day there is a 
flourishing branch at .Vhrnedabad and another at 
Poona, while a branch is being established at 
Calcutta and a Consumptives’ Home has been 
put into successful oper.atian at Dharampur, in 
the Simla Hills, to which the Maharaja of 
Patiala recently contributed Rs. 1,00,000 and 
promised to ptit up and fully epuip a dispensary 
.and hospital for out-door und in door patients. 

I visited the headquarters on Grant Road, 
Bombay, quite unexpectedly, therefore nothing 
had been .specially planned to impress me with 
the value of the work. I surprised the 
in^titutioIl in its work-a-day clothes, and this 
is an honest de.scription of what I found there. 

Stepping out of the noise and hurly-burly of 
the busy city street and (*ro.s.sing a small garden, 
[ entered a cool, stone- paved room, where I was 
greeted by .a smiling Hindu lady who was, at 
that moment, in charge of affairs. She readily 
(•orrsentod to show me the place. 

First, I was taken to the printing office, where 
two widow.s, who have bten taught type-setting on 
the spot, were busy getting out a report, printed 
in English. All of tho printing work required 
by the Seva Sat/an is now done right on the 
premises by the.se womei'. 

On the opposite .side nf the reception room is a 
hospital ward. The morning 1 visited it this 
room was pretty well crowded with patients 
owing to the f.act that a woman had died during 
the night in the other ward, and it was being 
fumigated. The midwifery ward is in a corner of 
the building apart from the rest of the hospital. 
Three snow-white beds had three little mosquito- 
net draped cribs beside them, Twp mothers 
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glanced proudly at their new-born babes. 
Bouquets of bright flowers were scattered about. 
Everything looked clean, and the whole place was 
cool, comfcrtable arnl cheerful. Happy are the 
|KKu- Indian mothers who take advantage of the 
helping hand held out by these loving Sisters of 
Mercy. When 1 contr.astcd what would have 
been their fate in the miserable dungeons they 
call home, willi this light, lovely room, 1 could 
not but feel a glow of love surging through me 
for the Sera Sfulaii. Off' from the midwifery 
ward is the laliour room, where the child-birth 
actually takes place, and ofl' of this the surt^ieal 
room, well equipped with modern instrumoiiis in 
a large glass case. I was surprised to note how 
complete the outfit was; but I was told that 
much still remains to be done in this department 
as well as in the general ward, h’or instance, 
a short time ago it was necessary to send 
away a patient t«i another hospital in 
order to have a “ CiC'^ariari Section ” opera- 
tion performed, becaXise there was no .irrangement 
of lights in the Seva Sadan ward to permit such 
an operation to bo attempted at night, when it. 
was necessary to do it. Moro instruments also 
are needed, I was told, and uiany details yet 
remain to be added. 

The kitchens all are on this floor, each creed 
being provided with a separate kitchen and cook- 
ing utensils, so they need not hesitate to oat the 
food. The consideration of the Sisters in this 
respect even extends to providing j| <’Ook of the 
same caste as the patient, if this is possible. 

The educ.itional and industrial work of the 
institution is t'arried on, on the fiist fl<ior, and 
here, also, is the Hindu A^hrama. A large I'oom 
has been set apart as a lecture and work room. 
Here I found a number of ladies hard at woik 
learning embroidery, knitting, crocheting and fine 
sewing. This clfiss is conducted for one hour 
each day. Quite a feature is made of sewing. 
Night gowns are made by the pupils for the 
patients in the hospital wards, babies’ garments 
are fashioned, and cushion covers and other 
articles of practical u.se are turned out. Three 
days a week the sewing cla.sa works for the Seva 
Sadan ; on the other days the pupils bring work 
from home. They learn to cut and make shirts, 
jackets, in fact, all sorts of garments. This class 
is composed of probationers and ladies from the 
outside, and is attended by Hindus, Mii.slirns and 
Parsis. 

Besides the needlework classes, music, drawing 
e^nd painting is taught. At first thought thes^ 


studies may seem rather msthetic for poor people^ 
hut, so far as the music is concerned, the teaching 
i.s confined to devotional music, the main elFoit 
being put forth to train thi3 probationers, who 
find that in this, as in every other field of lifp^ 
“ music hath charms to soath the savage breast,” 
The lessons in drawing and painting, covering an 
hour each day, are eminently practical. This whs 
demonstrated when two landsi^ape paintings don« 
by the girls were sold for Rs. 35 and 45 respLc^ 
tively ; and seven small crayon pictures were dis- 
posed of fjr Rs. 23. Type writing is taught ton 
few proiiii.sing pupils. The pi'obationers listen to 
regular lectui-es on nursing and midwifery, the 
training being so practic.il and thorough that they 
become regular certificated rjiirses upor. completing 
their comses. Two hundred and twenty seven 
lectures were delivered in this department dining 
the twelve months of the la.st fiscal year. Besides 
regular clinical training is given in the wards and 
dispensaries. English, Ouj.irati and Marathi 
classes are conducted, an! general lectures are 
delivered by Lay Sisters. 

So far, printing is about the only industry 
taught in the industrial uepartment. The Soci»ity, 
however, proposes, as soon as the money is secured, 
to teach women to work up waste products into 
saleable articles -to make buttons und other 
useful articles out of ocoaniit shells — to work up 
the fibres of plantain loaves into cloth — to make 
screens of split bamboo chips — fancy ornaments 
of oysnei-, pe»irl and othe-r sea-shells — and paper 
weights, fans, umbro11a.s, Chirie.se and Japaneso 
lamps and wickt'r-woik articles out of chtiap 
materials. But all these plans must wait until 
more funds pour into the Exchequer. 

The Parsi Aehraina is conducted on the first 
floor of a small block of buildings connected vvith 
the I »rger bhick l>y communicating doors. 

I found two Par.si girls preparing for their 
University examination, and also the resident 
doctor, a young lady graduate of Grant Medievd 
Uollege, Dr. P. Bahadurji, who is devoting 
three years of her life, without honorarium, 

to the Sevxi Sadan work. Her whole heart is in her 
woik, and she is d*)ing everything in her power 
to bring up the hospital department to the highe.«t 
level possible, with the limited funds that we 

available. 

The Seva Sadan Home for the Homeless is located 
nt Malad, in the midst of a beautiful garden. 
The inmates not only are fed and housed, but are 
taught the elements of reading, writing 
arithmetic, and some useful industry that wfl 
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render them self-supporting. They learn to use 
the knitting snd embroidery mschineH, to cut 
and sew garments and set type. The home awns 
a hand-loom, but as yet this industry has not 
been taught. 

Xhe outside Wvirk of the Seva Sadan is very 
impoit'tnt, as the Lay Sisters, probationers, nurses 
and lady-physicians go right into the Chawh of 
the poor people, no matter how depressed their 
caste may be, and endeavour to cheer, educate, 
assist, and generally uplittthem. It is impossible 
to explain this phase of the woik so as to do 
justice to it. You have to talk with the Sisters, 
to accomparjy them on their rounds^, in order to 
grasp the full significance of the work they are 
doing. Nothing daunts them. They wade 
through filth unspeakable, submit meekly to 
abuse, but they go ahead, confident that good 
will triumph in the end. Many of the Lay Sisters 
are women of wealth and influence, who cheer- 
fully devote a part of their time to helping the 
poor, under the systematic guidance of the Seva 
Sadan, They are given funds by the Society to 
enable them to relieve distress. But many of them 
supplement this allowance with money from their 
own purses. A great deal of visitation work also 
is done by the band of gentlemen- helpers who 
have allied themselves with the organization. 

It will thus be seen that the work of the Seva 
Sadan is like a finely-cut jewel with many facets. 
It seeks to heal the poor of their infirmities 
through the General Dispensary, the Ophthalmic 
Dispensary for Women and Children, the Jacob 
Circle Chawl Dispensary, the Female Medical 
Ward and the Midwifery Ward. It is training 
a corps of nurses and mid wives who propose to 
give scientific service to suffering humanity free of 
charge, some of them throughout their entire 
lives, others for a stated term of years. It is 
spreading primary education amongst the masses 
by home classes conducted in the Chawls, It is 
furnishing, in its Industrial Home, manual 
training for widoiHrs and orphans. It is attacking, 
through the Home for the Homeless, the problem 
of housing and comforting the helpless, hopeless 
women and children who have no roof over their 
heads but the sky, no bed but the stone pavement, 
^t is reaching and aiding the destitute and affiict- 
6d through its Lay Sisters’ Work Committee. It 
^8 endeavouring to prevent uncleanliness, insani- 
h^iy habits and the consequent dread diseases that 
follow in their train. This is done through 
personal efiort, lectures and pamphlets. A Cate- 
chism on Tuberoulosia hag been broadcasted 
5t 


amongst the people of India, editions being 
published in English, Gujarati and Marathi; and 
a Consumptives’ Home has been established at 
Diiarampur, which has its head(|uarters in the 
Seva Sadan. 

Great work has been planned for the future by 
this Society, which now has an endowment and 
Building Fund of about R.-^. 80,000, which 

represents the accnrniilHted subscriptions of 
patrons, who pay Rx. 5,000 or more, and life 
members, who give Ra. 1,000 or more. The 
Seva Sadan workers are endeavouring to bring 
up this Fund to at least thirty lakhs, in order to 
provide for the maintenance of those Sisters who 
pledge their entire lives to the free service of 
India, and also to make certain a steady stream 
of physicians, nurses and teachers to work, 
without honorarium, amongst the poor. 

The Seva Sadan is the first effort Oiade by 
Indians to organize their charity work. Over 
and above all things, it seeks to bre.ak down the 
harriers of religious prejudice that are keeping 
the people of India in separate cliques, by 
dispensing its benefits amongst all the needy, 
without question as to creed, and by interesting 
the ladies of all communities to work together for 
the uplift of humanity. Withal, the work is being 
done in a delicate manner. The needy ones are 
helped, but tlieir dearest religious ideals arc not 
rough-handled. Their beliefs are respected, and 
they are not made to feel that they must relin- 
quish the smallest part of their religion in favour 
of some other faith in order to receive aid. In 
order to empha.siza this phase of the service, the 
watchword of the Seva Sadan is : “ One at core, 
if not in creed.” 



An Abominable Outrage. 

♦ « 

Not only the people of Southern India but the entire 
country heard with deep horror and diMgust the news of 
the dastardly assasbination of Mi*. Asho, l.c.s., Collector 
of Tinnevelly, on Saturday the I7lh. According to the 
newspaper aocounta it would appear that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashe travelled in a first class compartment from 
Tinnevelly. At Maniyachi, the junction station, the 
assassin pulled out a six-rhambered revolver from his 
coat pocket and deliberately shot at Mr. Ashe, who fell 
to the ground and breathed his last soon after. The 
murderer who is a Brahmin of about 25 years of age, 
killed himself and has thus escaped human justice. 
This is the first attempt of its kind in South India and we 
fervently hope it will be the last. The anarchist is an 
enemy of mankind and no effort should be spared to root 
out men of his class. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDTTARI. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

VENTS the rno.st moniontous aiul far reach- 
J|U ing in their character on the immediate 
^ I and future destiny of the worldwide 
British Empire, have of late* been following each 
other in quick succes-sion. Last month we re- 
ferred to the arbitration treafy between the 
Government of the United States and Great 
Britain which indeed is the gl.id harbinger of that 
happy morn which shall wibnoas the welding to- 
gether at no very distant date of the nations <>f 
the earth in peace and unity and the realisation 
of the poet’s dream of the first parliament of Man. 
Similarly the month just closed lias aheady 
stamped on the sands of Time footprints broad 
and deep to indicate the fact of another important 
stage which the Anglo-Saxon race has reached 
in its onward political and economic evo- 
lution. The Imperial Conference which 
concluded its record session on the evr of 
the gorgeous Coronation of Their Majesties King 
George and Queen Mary was a unique event in 
the annals of the British Isles. For the first 
time it fully realised its principal aim and 
object. As the distinguished British Premier 
observed in bis valedictory address, an address 
which has vastly enhanced thn solid refnitation 
for sober and practical statesmanship of the first 
order he has already achieved, the dominant 
feature of that assemblage was the attempt to 
promote and develop closer co-operation through 
the old British Institution of free and frank dis- 
cussion. Mutual respect and tolerance of 
divergent opinions and mutual confidence — 
these were the distinguishing traits of that dis- 
cussion. Each premier from Britain’s Dominions 
beyond the seas strove his best to submit for con- 
sideration such proposals as he thought were most 
likely to meet a fair approval of his brother pre- 
mier’s. Each felt a pride in the consciousness of 
the fact that he was striving to bring the daughter 
country into closer and moi-e intimate relation 
with the mothercountry and that with unreserved 
candour and unboundtd confidence. Thus a 
ring of solidarity was established, a chain of the 
strongest brotherhood full of trust and full of 
great hopes for the better welfare of both in the 


immediate as well as the distant future. No 
doubt some problems of the greatest gravity, 
though fully discussed, were not finally resolved 
upon, as all deemed it wiser to wait and acquire 
fresh experience which later on may bo inatru- 
mental in solving them to the satisfaction of all. 
It was practical statesmanship which dictated 
abstention from a definite conclusion. All the 
same, as the Prime Minister observed, the air 
was cleared ; and, so, too, the ground. They 
got to a better mutual uiidfrstanding ” of their 
“ relative and reciprocal requirements.” That in 
itself was a great gain. They now “ see in a 
truer perspective and proportion the bulk nnd 
dominance of not a few of the Imperial problems. ” 
The v.irious contributory elements of experienco 
and knowledge were brought together on a 
common platform in order that common interests 
may be better promoted. Thus, they will be able 
to return to th^‘ir respective work every xv^ay bitter 
equipped. Tlie representatix’cs of the D()rr]iaioh.s 
have been admitted into the interior, “ into the 
inner parts of the Imperial Household, that 
arcana imperii which unreservedly unfolds 'every- 
thing.” Whetlnu' it was the domestic and 
economic policy, or the foreign policy, including 
tho one for naval and military defence to the 
seriouwS responsibility of which they have all 
become .Mlive, the members of the Oonfererice 
were fully able to recognise the common obliga- 
tions and how oaeh must dischaige them in 
liarmony with his own local opinion, local need 
and local ciicum.stances. In short, as Mr. Asquith 
very happily and trenchantly put it, that 
“ even if the Conference had done no more ” than 
an interchange of mutUHlly frank and confiden- 
tial discu^Kion, “it would have been a landmark 
in tho development .of what 1 may call our 
Imperial Constitutional history ”. Thus the 
Conference has rejoii;ed the people of Great 
Britain and the Dominions of Great Britain 
beyond the seas. The mother and the daughters 
have fully and unre.servedly fcdked of their in- 
ternal and external needs arid have paiVd with a 
loving shako of hands which auguis the greatest 
good for both. This is what we should call sound 
and sane “ Imperialism,” an Imperialism as 
distinct as the lamb is from the lion. Indeed, wfi 
are of hope that this sane Imperialism is certain 
to toll the death- knell of that other false one 
which we call “ Bastard Imperialism ” the 
Imperialism of the fire-eaters, the land-grabbers, 
the swashbucklers and the daylight bucoaneerfl 

who for some twenty ^ears past h^ve 90 greatly 
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beun in evidence and who have not unsuccessfully 
trieil to obsess the ordinary luminous common 
nenso of the average Briton and drag him even 
into a war costing hundreds of millions. 

How much in this connexion it is to be wished 
that at the next Imperial Conference the chosen 
representatives of India from each province might 
be admitted into the arcana imperii where they 
may unreservedly exchange their view.s with the 
representatives of the British Government and 
the British Colonies. We are (irmly persuaded 
that such an admission would lead to the greatest 
good. It would stiiiiiilato that spirit of mutual 
respect and confidence, the sad want of 
which, it is to be feared, i.s answerable 
for many an absurd utberai.ce which finds 
its way in partisan pa^iers, ab.«oIubely unscriipii- 
loiia and besides inimical to all Indian advance 
and Indian interests, and for many an untoward 
occurrence in the country. Meanwhile India 
must feel gratified at. tfie admir able tone and 
temper and the vigour with which the Marquis 
of Civwo, our Secretary of State for India, put 
the case of Indians in the British Colonies be- 
fore the assembled Colonial Premiers. He could 
not have expressed his remonstrance in better 
language. No doubt, tlie Dominions may have 
their respective difiicultie.s in de:»ling with Indian 
emigrants to the Colonies. But our sympathetic 
Secretary of State was perfectly just when he 
reminded the Conference that “ whether Indians 
were to be regarded from the standpoint of 
national history, pride of descent, personal 
character or intellect they had a real claim to 
con.sideration as subjects of the Cniwn and as 
men and we are further glad of his observation 
that ** the relations of India and the Empire 
might be materially improved by the cultivation 
of mutual understanding.’* Lastly, we take it 
that there is a deep significance in the con- 
cluding utterance of Lord Crewe for which ln<Iia 
rou.st feel extremely grateful to his Lordship. 

“ The India Office and the Government of India 
Would always do their best to explain to the 
people of India how the position stood with the 
Dominions. On the other hand they were en- 
titled to a-k the Ministers of the Dominions to 
™ake known how deep and widespread was the 
feeling on the subject in India.” In short the 
whole problem, lis he further observed, was rather 
“ one of spirit and attitude than of legislation.” 
^ct us devoutly hope that these weighty words 
nave not fallen on deaf ears, blit that some real 
lasting good and mutually confident under- 


sUnding will be the outcome thereof. India 
ahould thank her Secretary of State for what he 
has already done and the admirable spirit in 
which he has voiced their feelings. We only 
wish that the Government of India will remain 
firm and put faithfully into force the legislation 
passed some time ago at the instance of the 
Indian representatives in the Viceregal Oounoil 
and which will come into operation from let 
July next. 

THE CORONATION. 

Next only to the Imperial Conferer.ee is the 
Coronation of Their Majesties the King and Queen 
of England which took place on the 22nd June, 
lb was indeed unique in one respect that never 
there was .a.ssembled in the hallowed and histori- 
(tal We.stminsber Abbey such divers representa- 
tives of n.ations from all parts of the world os on 
that occasion. The diversity of races represented 
was even greater tlian that which was discerned 
at the Coronation of our beloved Edward VII. 
Anotlicr circum.stance which added pregnancy to 
the historic occasion was the fact of Their 
Majesties being the first Sovereigns in all English 
history who have travelled throughout the 
civili.sed world. In reality no Sovereign, in times 
anc'ient or modern, has been so coronated as 
George V. and Queen Mary, lb is a red-letter 
day which will be calendered in British annals so 
long as the glorious British nation survives. It 
is a nation which has .done the largest good to 
the world — a nation whose influence, on the 
whole, has been for freedom, for toleration, and 
for the greater contentment and happiness of 
mankind. As such the nation deserves to fiourish 
evermore and leave its impress foi ever on the 
world and future annals even to a larger extent 
than the empire of the Homans, India’s attach- 
ment to the person and throne of Their Majesties 
continues unabated. Victoria the Good laid deep 
the foundations of that love and attachment 
which was to bo di.st orncd in a remarkable way 
when the ilhrstiious Edward VII. of happy 
memory ascended the throne. 'That same deep 
love for their sovereign was to be noticed on the 
Coronation day of King George and his amiable 
consort. From millions of throats in every 
part of the wide Indian Empire there went 
forth a voice .across the seas to tell George V. and 
Queen Mary how strong each unit holds them 
in their aflfection. May their united prayers for 
their long life and happiness be heard and may 
it be the good fertuno of India to make even 
greater and speedier progress, morally and mate- 
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riall3% during their reign ! Monarchs live best 
in the heart and affections of a people. The 
greater their attachment the greater their security. 

THE CONTINENT. 

Turkey would seem to have atiraiited the greatest 
attention in Continental polities during the 
month. The Albanians had grown more and more 
refractory and at one time there was a great fear 
lest Montenegro and Albanians come to the arbitra- 
ment of arms. Luckily, Russia’s politic interven- 
tion saved the situation and the apprehended 
contingency was allayed. All eyes meanwhile 
were turned on the Dual monaichy as to what 
steps it may take in the impending struggle. After 
the unconstitutional way in which Bosnia and 
Heizegovina were incorporated into the monarchy, 
Europe has been exceedingly alert lest its hands 
may be further placed on the weaker or the more 
turbulent principalities which owe allegiance to 
the Ottoman. Happily, the aged Emperor 
understands thoroughly the situation and the 
temper of the Powers. So that for the time being 
there are no hands on Albania. Meanwhile the 
Sultan has done the right thing in meeting the 
Albanians in the open field of peace and allaying or 
assuaging their warlike feelings. He has promised 
them full religious toleration and other boons 
which it is to be hoped they will take in good part. 
The disarmament of the population is the one 
thing which embitters them, but perhaps under 
sage advice these people, so free and brave, will 
turn their swords into ploughshares • and loyally 
submit and at the same time make Turkey .strong 
for purposes of offence and defence. Every eflbit 
ought to be made to reconcile them and if only 
Turkish statesmen will know what tact to practise 
for so worthy an object there is not the least 
doubt that Albania 'will quiet down. It is 
the Achilles heel on the armour of rejuvenated 
Turkey. That Turkey is, it is a matter 
of regret to say, still being torn by 
internal factions. The Committee of Union 
and Progress is a house divided against itself 
and therefore a distrusted body. Things had 
come to a serious pass of late, but according to the 
latest letter of Sir W. Ramsay, the tension has 
abated and there is a fair chance of the house 
again, working in harmony. On the other side, 
Turkey has done well enough in putting down to 
a considerable extent the rebellion in Yemen. 
Anyhow it has been well brought under weigh. 
With Yemen and Asiatic Turkey kept well and 
firm, in hand, there is every chance of the deve- 


lopment of the resources of the country. The 
finances are still being rigidly scrutinised and 
controlled. But unfortunately military and 
naval requirements absorb a greater portion of 
the growing revenue. But Turkey can hardly 
be blamed for this expenditure seeing how her 
new existence wholly depends on a strong offensiTe 
and defensive force. Surrounded as she is by 
other nations armed to the teeth and eager to 
partition her, at the first signal of a break-up, 
her first care no doubt is to make herself as strong 
as she possibly could be. Cretan affairs have for 
the time receded into the background, but there 
is no saying when the next emente may take place 
and the fiery Hellenic again hoist the Greek flag. 
Evidently, it is essential that the “ Concert of 
Europe on this matter may act energetically and 
with decision so as to put an end to this frequent 
ebullition of the Hellenes. 

Next to Turkey, Spain and Portugal seemed to 
have attracted European attention. The embers 
of the Republic in the former country are not 
dead. Now and again a spark is kindled which 
bursts into an ephemeral conflagration in 
mountainous localities where the Carlists ' have 
the best in their guerilla warfare in which they 
are adept. But uneasy must lie Alphonso’s 
head and the coup de etat of Lisbon must ever be 
before him as a ghostly menace. The quarrel 
between the Vatican and Madrid of course 
is widening. But so long as Pius the 
Tenth is on the throne of St. Peter there 
ca»’. hardly be any change of ecclesiastical 
polity at Rocie. Political diplomacy, let alone 
Papal sagacity, is at a discount, and there is a 
striking contrast between the statesmanlike 
policy pursued by Leo XIII. and his successor. 
The former knew how essential it was to use 
Papal influence in the politicos of the Continent to 
regain back some of the power which the events 
of 1870 have lost for ever to the Vatican. 
Portugal IS no better in its relations with the 
Pope. In fact here the war is even mo***' 
embittered and therefore more disastrous in its 
effects. Church and State are literally at daggers 
drawn. Meanwhile Senor Braga keeps well in hands 
the Republican reins. But how long this will 
last remains to be seen, lb is said that Royalist 
troubles brew now and again in the North. The 
centre and the south are republican to the core , 
and so far no untoward events are expected. 
There are, in fact, no Royalists of influence to 
speak of to regain at all the monarchy fur 
deposed Manuel. 
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In Russia Monsieur Stolypiri is still tlie central 
figure but dreaded and hated alike by tlie 
Parliamentarians and the Bureaucrats. He is no 
(Pmbt the one strong man who has held Russia in 
check with a strong arm. But we have known 
what fate overcame Russian Ministers in the 
past who for the time ruled the people with an 
lion hand. The fall of Scolypiii is only a question 
of time. 

Germany is quiet. The recent oration of the 
hmperor by the Biitish has immensely pleased 
the Hobenzollern who at heart is said to cultivate 
nothitig but peace. German he may be by birth, 
but in blood and culture he is thoroughly English. 
Jiiirring German patriotism, his instincts are 
English and wo may depend upon it that the 
Emperor is bound to cement his country in peace 
with England, despice the Anglophils and the 
Teutophils — both most obnoxious tribes of 
brawlers. 

THK EAST. 

In the Middle East adairs are just as before. 
There are no fresh outbreaks of lawlessness. 
At the same time there is no improvement. 
But tlie American financiers are fast over- 
hauling national finance and it is most likely 
that before long we shall hoar the pleasing 
announcement of decrepit Persia being fully 
set up on its legs, lb will be the fault of 
the Mejiiss thereafter if it again allows public 
finance to drift. But we have also faith iii the 
American advisers to infiiienee the politics of 
that body so as to make parliamentary government 
a reality. These Americans are trusted, so that 
their friendly and disinterested advice is likely to 
be followed which might not be the case with 
representatives of any European nationality. 

The Bagdad Railway continues to be the target 
of all interested parties. Each writes from the 
point of view of its own selfishness, and it is most 
HMiusing to notice how each tries to cur, the throat 
of its rival. The stock “spheres of influence” 
and “ prior occupation ” and special preserve and 
the rest of the political slang of the hour which 
connote the different grades of selfishness are 
trotted Out in their respective support. Bub no- 
body seems to discuss the ethics iA the affair. Were 
that considered the Turk would say that not one 
of the wrangling nationalities has a tittle of ground 
to sit dharna at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. But the need of the Ottoman has the 
opportunity of the land-grabber or land-squatter. 


To tell the truth, they are six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. All that we are interested in is 
the success of the great irrigation scheme which 
the genius of Sir William VVilcocks has launched. 
With the accomplishment of that great work Asia 
Minor is destined to be again the “garden of all 
Asia.” The Turk should see that he no longer 
thoughtlessly concedes rights which would eventu- 
ally enrich the State. Turkey is still at present 
in the position of the beggar who cannot choose. 
There is the rub. 

The Dalai Lama’s flirtations in his temporary 
sanctuary have nob of late been reported. In all 
probability he is advised to hold silence. His rank 
enmity to the Chinese, the prime authors of his 
flight from Lhassa, is intense and permeates all 
his interviews, supposed or real, with “ represent- 
atives ” of Heaven knows whom. Bub nobody 
save the red Imperialists, who won and lost 
Lhassa, puts any credence in his stories. All 
authentic and non-partisan accounts inform us 
that the Chinese are certainly doing everything in 
the Thibetan capital which would prevent any 
fresh foreign invasion or occupation. They have 
seen the folly of their own neglect in Thibet for 
years together. That alone emboldened Lord 
Curzori bo push the “ peaceful” expedition bo Lhassa. 
The Chinese are now wide awake. They are 
actively delimiting the frontiers of Thibet and 
taking strong steps that none will interfere in the 
work. That is gall and wormwood to the busy- 
bodies who therefore persistently spread by means 
of their subsidised organs of opinion absolutely 
false and alarming reports to serve their own ends, 
namely, to foment quarrels which may eventually 
lead to “ Hicied intervention ” — an euphemious 
expression for unprovoked aggression. It is good 
that this mischievous clique is kept at arm’s 
length. Their secret emissaries, the petty Lamas 
included, are vigilantly watched by the Chinese 
Aniban and severely punished if found out or even 
suspected. No wonder these evil-designed persons 
ply “ Hia Holiness ” and make use of him as a 
cat’s paw under promises to restore him to his 
ecclesiastical hegemony at the Thibetan capital. 
So long however as the Indian Foreign Office is 
watchful and refuses to pin faith in any of the 
inteivsted cock and bull stories about the militant 
Chinese doings in Thibet, invented by the clique 
of bastard Imperialism, nothing need be feared. 
The heaven of Simla will not fall, and so far the 
occupation of our white Obhellos from across the 
builder is in abeyance. . — 
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China is firmly pursuing her destructive and 
constructive policy. She is carrying out an active 
crusade against opium and she is fast building 
railways and erecting industrial factories from 
the proceeds of the new ten million loan. The 
currency too, on a silver basis, is being pushed, 
BO that there will be witnessed no mean en 
economic evolution in China within the next five 
years. India should rejoic.e at this activity as it 
is likely to benefit her, though there m.^y be draw- 
backs in other directions. But China is just now 
acting as the giant refreshed. 8o that wo should 
be prepared to hear of oven greater .activities than 
those to be discerned to-da}". She is putting 
forth her tentacles in every direction, both at 
home and .abroad. She is also building up a 
strong army, well disciplined nod cipable, in 
order to be fully prepared for eventualities. She 
knows what Japanese activity signifies in Korea 
and Manchuria and she understands well the 
significance of the double track of Russian railway 
in Siberia. China has now entered in the ring 
of the “comity of nations a facetious phrase 
full of ominous import. China, therefore, has to 
be most vigilant at all the four points of the 
compass. We have r<ot the least hesitation in 
saying that the embroilment of China with Japan 
or Russia or both will be cbe signal of feverish 
activity among the redhot Imperialists in London, 
They are really <logs of war who are slumbering 
but will be baying and barking a.s soon as an 
opportunity occurs to invent fresh scares and 
frighten the Viceroy out of bis Vits to advance 
once more to Thibet. The Chinese fully under- 
stan.i the game of this uriprincipled clique. It 
is fortunate that there is Hir Edward Grey at the 
Foreign Office in Downing Street and Lord 
Hardinge at Calcutta or Simla. They, too, are 
thoroughly aware of the mischievous cli<iue 
which pulls the strings of yellow journalism. 
But Heaven forbid that we should have a Tory 
Foreign Secretary and a weak-kneed Viceroy with 
a fire-eating Com rnander-in -Chief. There will bo 
no escape from an invasion of Thibet, despite all 
agreements! and then, of course, tiio red line of 
British possessions in the North-East will be 
further advanced. Tnat is the danger against 
which China is now wisely fni tifying heiself. 

LHASSA: An account of the country and people of 
Central Tibet and of the progrcfis of the Mission sent 
there by the English Government in the year 19U3-04, 
written with the help of all the principal persons of the 
Mission. By Pcrccvn.1 Landon. Rs. 5-4. 

G« As Kaftesafii ds Oo., SunkuraniA Chettgr Bh» Uidm. 
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Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. %//. Parker 

( Luzac it‘ Co. Price Vlsh. net : Available 
at G. A. Natesan dj Co.) 

Mr. Parker, who is abeady well known as 
the author of Ancient Ceylon^ has brought to- 
gether in this Volume 75 folk-tales current in 
Ceylon. The collection «>f tales of this kind has 
a historisil value that is often missed by those 
who long care for the stories them.selves. And 
it is therefore nece.ssai’y that the person who 
underbakes the work of collection should be one 
who ha.s not only the necessary intellectual 
sympathy with the classes from whom he col- 
lects them, V)ut also a high sense of the res- 
ponsil)ility attaching to him as a collector. Air. 
Pnrkfi* has shown by his work that lie possp.s.seH 
both those necBssary qualificatiun.s, and the 
n'Milt is, wo hiive a work that will earn him tlie. 
thanks of all folklorists in the East and the 
West. Mr. P.iiker has done wisely, we think, 
in telling the tales in tho simple, straight- 
forward and unadorned manner in whjidi they 
are related by the peoplo amongst whom they 
are current. The ah.sence of literary (livoiir 
is, we think, a merit in a publication of this sort 
rather than otherwi.se, The nearest, approji- 
mation to truth is secured by the method adopted, 
and fidelity to the origin.al is everything, if the 
tales are to serve any purpose for the deduction 
of historical inferences. Even ns related by Mr. 
Parker the tales do not fail to kindle sustained 
interest in them and that after all is the merit 
of a truly good talc. As regards the parentage 
of the tales, most .seem indigenous ; nnd a few 
apparently owe theii origins to tho Jataka stories 
of the Buddhists, the Tamil.®, and immigrant 
settlers from the Ganges valley. Polyandry is 
only t;nce menlioned in tales now presented, 
and polygamy is seen current only amongst 
kings, and these kings evidently were only petty 
feudal chiefs of pre-Christian times. The 
Portuguese ar»d Arab settlers, both do notap- 
pear in them, and that is rather interesting, seeing 
that they had gained a foothold in the Island for 
some time. Mr. Parker has directed attention 
to parallel stories current in other parts of India 
wherever possible and the index which he has 
appended to the volume is both full and inform- 
ing. We conrimend the publication both to the 
scientific folklorist and tho more man in the 
street who wishes to enjoy a good story booK 
or chase away a dull half hour, 
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Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. % 

Sir Andrew Jl, L. Fraser^ K, 0. S. I. (Seehy 

tfc Co., Limited, London, 1911.) 

It is difficult to conceive of any one more 
adequately equipped for the task of recording 
impra'^sions than Sir Andrew Fraser. He had 
thirty-seven years of work in India, attaining 
finully the highest position that a civilian can 
aspire to. He moved in intimate friendship 
with the highest and the lowest. His duties led 
him on two occasions irito every province in 

India. And in addition to the widest opportun- 
ities for acquiring nccnrate knowledge he has 
the ease and facility of a practised writer. The 
reader, therefore, has the comfortable a.ssuranco 
in perusing these pages that he is under the 
guidnnco of a man who knows. 

The book is not only accurate, it is of 

exceptional intorest. The writer touches on 
almost every auhject that has occupied the 

public mind during recent years. We have 

chapters, e. g., on the judicial and executive 
functions of Government officers, on the financ- 
ing of agriculturists, on the police, on education, 
on Christian missions, on the present unrest, and 
on the measures of repres.sion and reform, while* 
a lighter element is introduced by a vivid des- 
cription of elephant hunting, and big game sport, 
and hy a happy sketch of tlie humours of .a<lini- 
nistration. 

Into this abundant material covering about 
370 pages we can hut dip at random. On the 
question of the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions, which has figured proininent- 
1) for many years in the National Congims, Sir 
Andrew Fraser speaks with »^io uncertain .s.'nind. 
He does not approve of it in the sense in which 
It is luged. According to him anything that 
would weaken the autln)rity and power of the 
pi-strict officer would at the present time he a 
hital mistake 

An interesting chapter in the light of recent 
criticism is the chapter on tho police. As Presi- 
®nt of the Indian Police Commission, Sir 
Andrew Fraser has of nece.saity the widest pos- 
sible knowledge of tho whole subject. Ho frankly 
admita that the lower grades of tho police were 
nokftd upon with suspicion by the people 
generally^ while the higher grades were regarded 
Jl more confidence. The reforms suggested 
the Government though they 

ailod a great financial burden have had already 

valuable results. 


The chapter on education is one of the most 
valuable in the book. Here are some of the 
statements worth (quoting : — 

** It is sometimes said that education has been 
carried too far in India, that we are educating 
too many of our Indian fellow-subjects. In 
dealing with tho limitations of unrest I shall 
(piote figures which show that there is no founda- 
tion for such a statement. We are not educat- 
ing too many ; we are still educating far too 
few. This i -5 true in regard to higher edu- 
cation as well as in I’egard to primsry education.” 

“ A»ioth«‘r great deffct of our educational 
system in India of which parents of all chisses 
are bt'ginning now to complain bitterly is the 
ah.solute want of religious instruction in the 
Government schools wliioh tho mnjority of the 
people at least still regard as the most suitable 
for their sons’ education.” 

Of the great Despatch of 1851 wo read: “This 
is a Despatch that fills me with admiration. It 
wjis written by great men at a great crisis in the 
history of India. I wish that it were better 
known to those who are making that history 
now.” 

With regard to the grant-in-aid system, which 
is one ot the important features of the Despatch 
we find these words: — “This is of the very 
esseuce of sound educational policy in India; 
because it means that Government will aid local 
eftort, and develop self-help, while at the same 
time it secures the necessary pecuniary a.ssistanoe 
of the people in work, the cost of which must be 
altogether beyond the unas.sistcd ellort.B of 
Government in a country where the taxation 
m\i.st of necessity bo kept as low as possible. It 
also etiahles the people to carry on education on 
their own line.s, so far as these are worthy and 
efficient, their worth and efficiency being tested 
by a careful .system of Government inspection.” 

Space <loPs not permit us to deal with the 
author’s iittitiirle tfuvard.s the recent unrest, more 
particularly among tho educated classes. No man 
suffered more from it than Sir Andrew Fraser, 
for his life was several times attempted, yet it is 
worthy of note that his experience in no way 
chilled his sympathy with the desire of the 
people for fuller representation and fur larger 
powers. 

We do not for a moment imagine that all the 
contentions and arguments of this volume will 
command the assent of all the readers of the 
Review, but we do think that they are worthy of 
careful consideration, 
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Regilding the Crescent. By G. Aflalo. [George 

Bell tf* SoTUi ) 

To those who Rre interestiil in tiie future of 
the Moslem world and in thestate of nflairs in the 
Near East, the work of Adalo should prove very 
welcome. ContMining nearly .300 pages of very 
readable and interesting matter, it gives a clear 
idea of the recent Revolution in Turkey* and the 
advertt of democracy there. It also diacuKsesthe 
questitm of the advancement of the Ottomans in 
the path of equ-ility with other European nations. 

The most pimsing questii)ria to be solved by 
the Parliamentary Oovernrr.ent of the Sublime 
Porte are the equalisation of Infidels wi^h 
Believers, and the maintenance of a friendly but 
not too subservient attitude towards the great 
Powers. The work of welding together the 
jarring races and creeds under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan is rendered the more difiicult by 
the fact that the Government is viewed as the 
creature of the ruling race alone. Consequently, 
the administration is disliked by the quick-witted 
Greeks, and Albanians, the reactionary Arabs 
clamouring for a return to the days when the 
Church and State were identical, the cowardly 
Armenians and the wandering Bedouins. While 
in the United States of America, the various 
races are merged in a common pati^otism for the 
Union Flag, in Turkey the creeds are like the 
elements of an omelet struggling against being 
beaten together. This difficulty is further com- 
plicated by the natural indolence and the fatal 
optimism of the Pachas; while a correspondingly 
lazy and ignorant subordinate service forces on 
the people a Government by “ baksheesh and 
khayeef”, the inadequacy of the Koran as a 
statute-book adapted to 20th century conditioiis 
and its injudicious discrimination between the 
faithful and the non-believers are to be remedied 
at the earliest opportunity ; and education must 
not be entrusted to the bigoted Ulama but be 
made non-sectarian and free at least in the 
elementary forms. Ottoman patriotism should 
be substituted for Islam, as the rallying 
cry of the people. The present Governmenc of 
the Young Turks although anxious to concede 
a certain degree of autonomy to the various races, 
ought to see that the defences and the finances of 
the Empire are in a sound condition, before pro- 
ceeding to grant Self-Government. 

The vast undeveloped tracts of Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) need to be exploited and in this field the 
Germans have already advanced very far, being 
practically the owners of all the existini; railways. 


The dredging of rivers, bettering the methods of 
tilling and fiTigation, improving trade by facili- 
tating means of communication are but a few of 
the many que.stions which confront the Turks 
for solution. 

Another great problem which faces Turkish 
statesmen is their attitude towards the Powers. 
The policy of vacillation and deception adopted 
by the late Suhan ought to be dropped and a 
frank and irnlependent demeanour ought to be 
assumed against the encrnaehmeiits of Austria 
and the threats of Russia. Fortunately for the 
Sick Man of Europe, a new and probably more 
effective way of resisting an enemy has now come 
into being in the shape of a genera) boycott of 
his goods, by the Turks. This was a great asset 
to them when Austria’s annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was retaliated with a boycott of 
Austrian goods throughout the Empire. Boycott 
is bettor than armed opposition being far •cheaper 
and proceeding from the people. Whatever the 
aims of the Powers might be, the Young Turkish 
Party has begun a new political life, and the cry 
of the Ottomans is now “Wake up,” seeing that 
the present opportunity is their last chance of a 
regeneration. 

Thes^-ory of this momentous revolution which 
.seems to be full of immense potentialities in the 
future^ might be read ifi Afialo’s volume which 
gives a vivid and sympathetic history (►f the move- 
ment. The “Regilding the Crescent” must 
surely be of interest not merely to the citizens 
of the Ottoman Empire but to the whole East. 

Self-Control and How to Secure It. By 

Dr, Paul Dubois . [William Ruler and Son^ 

fondon.) 

“ The New Thought Library ” is not un- 
familiar to our readers, as we had occasion to 
review some of the books of that series in these 
columns some time ago. The work before 
us is another valuable addition to that series. R 
is a collection of eighteen essays on various 
subjects like “ Moral clear-sightedness, ” “Edu- 
cation,” *• Chastity, ” etc. The subjects are well 
selected and the style is simple and convincing. 
The essays read, not like ofifensive sermons, but 
like pieces of advice given by a friendly person 
standir.g on an equal platform. There are many 
valuable lessons to be learnt from these e8.says, 
and every young man will do well to go through 
at least a selected number of them. The get-up 
of the book loaves nothing to be desired. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Essentials of Edacation. 


Writing on the abovw nubjtjct to the pages of 
the Jlihhert Journal^ Mr. Philip Oylt-r plea-ls for 
such a system of education given to children as 
would be of use to them in daily Hie which 
consists not merely in the capaciry foi earning 
but in making life enjoyable. As life has to do 
with food and clothes and shelter, with work to 
buy them, with sleep and play and pain, with 
comradeship and faith and love, any form of 
education, if it is to be true and worthy and 
efficient, must prirmrily give heed to thase 
simple things, in older that children may at finst 
be equipped not for any particular calling or' 
proftssion, hut for every possible situation in 
which they may some day lind themselves. When 
we are adults there are several things which are 
essential and common to all : “ For instance, wo 
all eat, hi’eathe, sleep, walk, desire, and, without 
mentioning anything else, we can say positively 
that it is to these elementary things, in which we 
nearly all err, that wo need to give the greate.st 
care. And when we re-read our notes on the 
educational methods, which we have examined in 
many countries, we find that it is invariably these 
primary things which are most neglected. Tlio 
fact is that they are neglected because they are so 
common and elementary, whereas they ought for 
that very rea.sori to receive early attention. But 
it is the way of us humans all the W'uld over to 
watch for comets and ignore the dawn, to risk 
our lives in obtaining a small flower on a mountain 
crag and overlook the many blossoms that make 
bright our home-fields.” 

Some maintain thatchildren do these elementary 
things instinctively, that there is need to teach 
them how to sleep, eat, walk, etc. To them the 
writer replies : “ But instincts, which are only 

inherited expetiences, are liable to fail, and 
though chiMren certainly do these things instinc- 
tively, they nevertheless develop had habits in the 
Way they do them. D(*g.s the child instinctively 
lie on its right side to sleep? Does the child, like 
a wild animal, know instinctively what food is 
poisonous ami what i.ot ? Does the child instinc- 
tively know that clothes made of sheep’s wool will 
he more hygienic than those made of vegetable 
products ?” These are important though common 
questions. How to overcome these ? As life is a 


compromise between the practical and the ideal, 
between what w« are and what we aspire to be, 
between what we have to do and what we would 
like to do, so any system of education must be a 
compromise too between the practical and ideal if 
it is to afford us some (quipmentfor life. Herein 
is the secret of su(;ccss : that whatever we teach 
must be taught in such a manner as to show that 

it has .somodire:;t relation to life We 

must continually try to introduce something 
wider, nobler, truer ; but we must not disremem- 
her the relation of work to life, of the hand to 
the heart ; we must not forget those principles 
which are useful, nay essential to us all ; we 
must keep our vision of earth and seji and sky, 
of flowers and animals, that we may remain 
true to ourselves and to the world in which wo 
live, and to the universe of which we are a 
part, however small. Those who learn early in 
life how to fulfil their owri simple daily needs and 
how to keep well, will always find the world a 
happy place and find a place in the world.” 
Indeed to develop one part of the brain' is as 
improvident as to develop only one muscle which 
i.s only the way to lunacy. To succeed we 
must he able to relate all instruction to life. So 
many of us have been through conventional 
routines and have foiind at the end of them that, 
if we are dependent upon the knowledge acquired 
by them foi a livelihood, there is nothing left to 
us but to continue to teach those things which 
we have fount! useless in any other phase, but 
which have taken up sr. mu<*li of our time that we 
have had no opportunity of becoming efficient in 
anything else. No wonder there is an incessant 
cry for refer nq not so much from the children 
(for their loyalty to the system by which they 
are trained is wonderful) as from the poor adulte, 
who realise that .so many good years have been 
practically wasted and that they must now oet to 
work to educate themselves.” 


A Study in Degeneracy- 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy has an interesting paper 
entitled “A KStudy in Degeneracy,” in Eugmica 
for April in wliicl) she maintains that over-educat- 
ed, restless women often produce sturdy, phleg- 
matic children who are only fit for ploughmen. 
This, she asserts, is due to the fact that ns the 
mother provided no wherewithal for the embryoto 
develop itself according to the traditionary evolu- 
tion of its stock, it re verged, in consequence, to 
some ancestral wielder of the spade. 
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The Problem of Plague in India- 


“ Asiaticus” in tlie course of an article in the 
National Review rightly points out that for more 
than fourteen yoa»'8 India has been afflicted by a 
widespread pandemic plague. In the first five 
yeaiH the deaths were few in comparison with 
the population affected. During the last decade 
the mortality has grown to an enormous extent. 
The official record of deaths from plague since the 
pandemic began now exceeds seven millions. As 
the system of registration is defective, the 
probability is that the true total is nearly eight 
or possibly nine millions. Most of these deaths 
are in addition to the ordinary rate or mortality 
from normal diseases, which is already high. 
There has been no such ravaging visitation of 
plague since the Black Death of the fourteenth 
century. 

The high rate of mortality from plague is 
evidenced from the following figures ; — 

In the years 1904 and 1905, the plague deaths 
in Injia exceeded a million annually. In the 
year 1907, they rose to 1,300,000. In 1908, the 
total suddenly dropped to 156,000, and people 
^gan to think that the disease had exhausted its 
virulence. In 1908, there was a slight rise to 
174,000, but it caused no appreh 0 n.sion. Last 
year the mortality grew to 500,000. This year, 
at the beginning of the epidemic season, the 
people were dying from plague at the rate of 
considerably more than 20,000 a week. There is 
grave reason to fear, therefore, that India has 
entered upon yet another formidable epidemic. 
The problem thus revealed exceeds in present 
importance any other issue affecting the future of 
the Indian empire. 

About the pandemic of plague in India the 
strangest thing is, says “ Asiaticus ” that it has 
never awakened more than faint interest in 
England. 

The outbreak in Manchuria, where no more 
people have died from the beginning than are now 
dying in India every fortnight, has attracted far 
more attention in England than the millions of 
India’s dead. The relative attitude is to some 
extent excusable, though not only so. The 
Indian pandemic has taken the form of bubonic 
plague. Its progress is usually slow. There is 
little direct transmission of infection from man to 
man, and the intermediary which carries the 
bacilli is generally the rat flea. Manchuria is in 
(be |;rip of the pneumonic form of plague^ the 


most fatal ’variety of all which from some 
unexplained cause India has most mercifully been 
almost entirely spared. The infection in pneu- 
monic plague is direct from man to man. Mere 
inhalation of the breath of a patient may be 
sufficient. There is some reason to suppose that 
pneumonic plague may, perhaps, be more liable to 
develop in cold countries than in hot, .and, 
therefore, the publicity which the Mancburian 
epidemic has received is quite natural, At the 
same time, the extraordinary f-ii'ts connected with 
the Indian manifestations of plague ought not to 
have been so generally disregarded, if plague 
continues in the Indian Empire, our whole 
position may some day be closely affected. 

“ Asiaticus ” thus concludes his observations : — 

Possibly the fault lies with the press, and with 
administrators in India and statesmen at home, 
It seems to have become the custom to say very 
little about plague, to keep it as far as possible in 
the background. We hear a great deal about 
India’s resilient prosperity, but not much about 
the black shadow which completes the picture. 
Lord Morley made a very proper and sympathetic 
statement about plague when introducing the 
Indian Budget in 1907, but he rarely alluded to 
the subject again. Viceregal speeches have' long 
ceased to take note of it. So ignomnt is the 
India Office on the subject that on March 17 
Mr. Montagu spoke of plague as a cold weather 
disease, and said it diminished rapidly in April. 
The facts are that for years past the heaviest 
mortality has been in April, though the epidemic 
season varies widely in different parts of India. 
Even the modern historians of India almost 
wilfully exclude the plague from their pages. 
Hume and Green are blamed because they seemed 
oblivious of the effect of the Black Death upon 
England, but present writers upon Indian affairs 
are almost equally in fault. Not long ago the 
Government of India issued a new Gazetteer in 
twenty-six volumes. It purported to give a 
complete conspectus of Indian conditions, but 
though it dealt admirably with such subjects as 
cadastral surveys and railway guarantees, it 
dismissed the subject of plague in a single page ! 
That is not the measure of the anxious attention 
which plague receives at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, bijt nevertheless it conveys some 
impression of the way in which the existence of so 
epidemic claiming millions of victims is treated 
very much as a matter of course. It is time that 
the nature and extent of the visita;tion were bettey 
understood, 
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Oriental Kings and Their Ideals. 


In the May number of the hindiistan Reoiew^ 
Mr. V. B. Mehta recounts to us some of the noble 
and lofty ideals of the Oriental kings in relation 
with their subjects. In Asia^ a king is looked upon 
as tbp sublime manifestation of all the admirable 
human faculties, in other words, as an avatar 
of the Almighty on this earth. ** The high regard 
which a Sarsanian ruler of Persia had for his 
position made him style himself as the King of 
Kings, the Prince of Peace, the Saviour of Man- 
kind, a most real Deity in the sight of men. A 
Moslem Oaliph was called “ the Sultan of Sultans 
and the Vicegeraut of Allah upon earth.” 

Such is the love of the Asiatics for their rulers 
that, Mr. Mehta says, if their rulers v/ere bad, 
oppressive and unjust, the Asiatics did not always 
forget the divine duty of tyrannicide or of deposi- 
tion. The great Chinese philosopher, Mencius 
said that if the Sovereign was useles, it was the 
bounden duty of his subjects to rebel against his 
rule. 

Mr. Mehta goes on to give out some of the great 
qualities which the Easi,ern ISovereigna have shown 
which have immortalised their names not only in 
Asia but in the whole world. 

Uarouu al Kaschid is known for bis nocturnal 
excursions among his people to do justice and to 
understand their wants. Undei the great 
Moghuls in India the {Sovereign was visible to the 
meanest of his subjects during certain hours of 
the day. He considered carefully all the plaint*^ 
and petitions of his subjectM. Jn the East, the 
potentates were very fond of encouraging litera- 
ture, art and other kinds of learning among their 
people. “ The Brahmins in India or the man of 
learning in India or the man of learning in Islam 
has had special privileges given to him. Jn the 
Court of Timur, learned men sat on the right side 
of his throne. In Spain and India, the Sovereign 
was guided in his actions by the wise men of the 
country. Under the Moorish rule there were no 
less than eight large besides oi.ber sitiHllor 
Universities in Spain. They were the parents of 
the modern University system in Europe. (The 
gown put on at Cambridge oi Oxfoid is of Arab 
oiigin.) lyeyasu Kubali, Khan, Chosioes, Shah 
Abbas, Pasenadi and Asoka, the great Akbar, 
hhah Jehan, Abder-Bahniaii Hi, Hnkeni I), 
Saladin, Solimian the Magnifii^etit of Turkey, and 
the invincible Timur, promoted education by found- 
ing innuiyierable Schools and Universities in ♦heir 


countries or empires. In fact, the historian, the 
philosopher, and the man of science, were always 
rewarded throughout the East by their bountiful 
Sovereign,” 

Mr. Mehta then gives u.s instances to show that 
those Oriental Sovereigns who were destined to rule 
over races different from their own, or who pro- 
fessed a religion different from that of the subject 
race behaved in a manner worthy of their exalted 
rank. 

When Spain fell at the feet of Tarik after the wonder- 
ful battle of the Guadalote, the Arabs entered the 
country with u firm resolution to keep up the noble 
traditions of their race. A poor country was transformed 
into a golden one by thorn. Trade, commerce, the arts, 
the sciences, philosophy, rhetoric, theology and agricul- 
ture, were perfected by them. In religious matters the 
Moors were so tolerant that in one case they gave one- 
half of the church to the natives of the country to 
worship in their own manner, and the other half was 
reserved for themselves. The great Moghuls in India 
interfered very little with the religion of the conquered 
race. The Hindu and the Spaniard tinder the Moslems 
could rise to the highest post in their respective countries. 
He could bo sent out as an ambassador of his Sovereign. 
There was justice in both countrioB between the con- 
querors and thr3 conquered. In India, the Hindu was 
not even judged by a member of the conquering race but 
by a Hrahmin. In both ooiintrios all ill-feeling between 
the Sovereign and the subject-races had disappeared, 
and the Spaniards and the Hindus joined hands with the# 
Moors and the Moghuls in praising their rulers. 


The Moslem Press in Etfypt. 


In the Moslem World for April, Qeorge Swan 
gives an aciMiunt nf the Moslem Press in Egypt.' 
It is astonishing, he says, the amount of matter' 
that finds its w.ay from the presses of Egypt 
considering the smallness of the total population — 
less than 10 millions — and the small proportion 
out of that total who are able to read. In 
1909, 134 periodicals were published. Of 
these, eighty-four are dsilies, thirty- nine being in 
Arabic, six in other Oriental languages, and 
thirty-nine in European languages. 

Of the landing p.ipeis there is the Moayyady 
eilited by Sheik Aly Yusef, which was for many 
years the Tiims of Egypt, but the rise into 
popular favour of the late Mustapha Pasha Kamil 
with his strong nationalistic policy, brought ita 
long undisputed reign as the special organ of 
Egyptian Muhammadanism to an end. We are 
told that the MoayymL still remains the best 
edited paper and still has the widest circulatioDj* 
being read from Fez to Peking. 
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China’s Industrial Future. 


Mr. E. A. Ross, Professor of Sociolojfy in the 
University of Wisconsin, iiss sn sriicls on the 
** Industrial Future of China” in the May nurrber 
of the C&titiiry Magazine. The writer scoUs at 
the Yellow Peril so far as military conquest by 
China is concerned, but he sees a possibility of 
industrial conquest. “ Chinese ch(?ap labour” is a 
. reality in the Celestial Empire, whether it be in 
the cotton mills, the iron and steel works or the 
collieries. SSpeaking broaoiy, in any part of 
China, willing labourers of fair intelligence may 
be had in any number at from 8 to 15 cents a 
day. “With an ocean of such labour power to 
draw on,” says Mr. Ross, “ China would appear 
to be on the eve of a manufacturing development 
that will act like a continental upheaval in 
changing the trade map of the wtjrld. In twenty 
years the Chinese have e.stablished forty six silk 
filatures, thirty-eight of them in Shanghai. 
More than a dozen cotton spinning mills are 
supplying yarn to native hand- looms. Two 
woollen mills are weaving cloth for soldiers’ 
uniforms. In Shanghai, there are pure Chinese 
factories making glass, cigarettes, yellow bar-soap, 
looth-brushes and roller- process Hour. The Han- 
yang iron and steel works, with 5,00p men in the 
plant and 17,000 moi-e mining and transporting 
its ore and coal, is doubling its capacity, having 
last year contracted with an American Syndicate 
to furnish annually for fifteen years 86,000 to 
72,000 tons of pig-iron a steel plant building 
at Irondale on Puget Sound.” After this 
summary of progress it might be thought that 
the conclusion of immediate commercial conquest 
would be at hand, but the American Professor 
holds that “ the industrial blooming of the yellow 
race” will not occur in our time. There are 
certain drawbacks which prevent the triumphant 
march of induslrialisui in China. “ Jealousy of 
the Foreigner, dearth of capital, ignorant labour, 
official ‘squeeze,’ graft nepotism, lack of ex per t.8 and 
inefficient management will long delay the harness- 
ing of the cheap labour of China to the machine.” 
China, too, will have to supply the wsrits of its 
own millions before it turns to the industrial 
conquest of outside countiies, and though the 
purchasing power of the people is low, still the 
aggregate demand is immense. India is interested 
in this question by reason of the competition in 
cotton-spinning that is springing up in the 
Further East, and the views of a shrewd American 
ibay be useful at the present time. 


India’s Princes. 


Mr. Price Collier has an article on India’s 
Princes in the Scribner's Magazine^ hub it is only 
two of them — His Highness the Gaekwar and 
the Mahaiaim of Udaipur — who are liorioured 
with a detailed description. He writes at length 
on the amazing and abounding hospitality offered 
to him in Raroda and in Udaipur and adds with 
reference to an Oriental host : “ W hat puzzles 
him and those about him is that you should have 
fixed dates for oblier visits, that you should 
consider time as a factor, permit time to tyrannise 
over your inclinations.” 

After drawing a life-like pen-picture of tlis 
Highness the Gaekwar and his many efforts for 
the good of the State, he quotes His Highness 
as saying that his reforms were at first disliked 
by his people, largely through ignorance, hut that 
“ once they were understood they were appre- 
ciated,” though his own relatives disapproved of 
his travels ami of his custom of eating with 
strangers when occasior. demanded. “ He is 
inclined to believe, as do all the educated and 
intelligent Indians, that the exclusive, aloof and 
unsympathetic attitude of the British is rBsponsi- 
ble for the strained relations, so far ns they are 
strained, claiming that distrust breeds distrust.” 
Mr. Collier goes on to remark that French, 
German, Irish and American people feel the 
“cold, stolid, self-sufficiency of the British,” but 
that “it IS tin* power that drives the engine 
that counts, iinb the smoke from the escape-pipe.” 
The wriUr tells of visits to places of interest and 
especially to examination of the system of 
administration ; about compulsory education, the 
wrestling school, the musician devoted to a 
revival of India’s musical instruments and many 
other points of interest. 

Of the Maharana of Udaipur, Mr. Collier 
refers to his long and honoured descent, from 
Rama himself. Then he observes : 

“ There is no stHpicion of representative 
government, no dreams of the rights of man, no 
complicHtionsof electricity or steam, i.»)CompulKory 
education, no politics, no fantastic hygiene, no 
patent food.s, no tear of microbes, no fashions or 
etiquette of a later diite than 728 A. D., when 
the history of the present State under the present 
family began by the taking of the fortress of 
Chitoor by Bappa; no newspapers, no news except 
the lazy gossip of the bazaars, no hurry except 
when news is brought in that a black panther or 
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a tiger haH been seen, than the Maharana and 
retinue hasten away ; no daily exciUnnenn about 
an earthquake ifk Japan, a revolution in Portugal, 
a change of government in England, a panic in 
New York, no jHalousy of other rouraries, no envy 
of progress elsewhere. Why should there be, 
since their ruler is liitie less than a go! to 
hundreds of millions of Hindus, and to criticise 
his home, his habits, his decrees is unthinkable. 

Mr. Collier concluiles hy saying that he left 
‘•with an abiding assurance that our Indian hosts, 
so fur, had nothing to learn in the West of tine 
mani'ers and generous hospitality.’’ 

What is Buddhism. 

Mr. Ernest ]l. Carlos, M.A., writes an 
article on ‘ Binhlhism’ t-i tb^ April, May and June 
numb^'Cof tha lieoip.to. True religion con- 

sists, hes.iys,not in intellectUHl adheranceto dogmas 
and doctrines, but signs cf it ai-e goodv/ill, l.)ve, 
truthfulness, purity, nobility and goodness. “ A 
teacher of the truth d()es not quarrel with .irtyone 
in the world. That Ins been the attituile of 
Buddhism towards othei religions. It only claims 
to be one of the roads to truth, an<l Ins never 
ventured to impose itself on mankind by fire and 
sword, because of the true spirit of leligion which 
pervades it; imleed, its whole leaching has been 
surnniid up in one stanza, : ‘ To shun all vice, to 
practise all virtue, and to purify the heart : that is 
the teaching of the Buddha 

Buddhism says, as veil after veil of dark u'.ss 
unfolds, as one grows perfect in knowledge and 
wisdom, as the personality and its adjuncts uf 
piission, lust and h.itred die away, as a man lives 
according to the Law, he gradually becomes the 
Law, seeing with more perfect insight into the 
nature of things; that the perfect man, the 
Buddah, is not only one with life but is life itself. 

As regards the theoiy of transmigration incul- 
cated by Buddha, Buddhism is meaningless with- 
out re- birth and the words which the Holy One is 
to have uttered, as he ro.se triumphant 
from under the Bo-Tree, that text alone out of 

Three Baskets of the Law, as the Sacred 
Books of Buddhism are calleil, is sufficient to 
COM Vince ujij that re-birth was definitely taught : 

I'hou, thou builder of this tabernacle, 1 have 
Lund time. No more wilt thou build a house 
flesh.” 

To tread the way by which we may attain to 
^Hction, there is the N<»ble Eightfold Path, the 
^oble Truth which leads to the cessation of 


suffering, and if we call Gautama, the most 
enlightened for his insight into life, so do we call 
him the Holy One for this the Code of Morals 
which he has asked us to follow. What is it? 
right views, right aspirations, right speech, 
right actions, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right state of a peaceful 
mind, in practising which we pass from transitory 
joys, from sorrow, from disappointment, from 
lust, from hatred, from that greed for life and 
self, which is the root of all evil, up to the unutter- 
able peace. 

Selfich'snesH is the corner-Ltone of Buddiiist ethics, the 
keynote of its philosophy. Whore there is no stability, 
there must be impermanence and sorrow, and if sorrow, 
then, too, a way out of sorrow. 

Let ns realise, then, this continual change in every- 
thing, aye, in our very selves ; let us realise that our 
individuality does not exist, that we are not in the 
Lriiiverse, but of the Unuerso, of the One-ness of things ; 
lot US realise that life is one, holy, indivisible, that the 
Many does not exist, and so break down the barriers of 
that great delusion the Self. I^et our lives be more self- 
sacrificing, more directed to the universal good ; then 
our flniteness and smallness and consequent weakness 
and unhappiness disappear, our personality widens, our 
life grows richer and fuller, embracing all and finding 
kinship with everything. Then we shall become more 
loving, pitiful and compassionate, because we have given 
up this craving for the Self. Then it will grow on us 
“how decay is inherent in all compound things,” and w© 
shall work out our salvation with diligence, following in 
the footsteps of him who was the Most Loving, the Most 
Compassionate, the Holy One, the Most Enlightened, the 
Utterly Awakened. 

The Empire of the Five Nations. 

Kcfei’l’ing to the vvifbdia wal of Sir Joseph* 
VV^ird’s proposal for nii Imperial Council, the 
Nation says ; 

The proposal of a Council “ advisory to the 
Imperial Government ” would clearly have com- 
iiiitbed the j)oi:;inioiiH lo a closer responsibility 
for the Empire as a whole than they would find 
consistent with that independent nationalism 
which is their guiding principle Formal advice 
involves responsibility. Even had the members 
of such Conference been moved by the spirit of 
enthusiastic loyalty and Imperial fervour to 
adopt a proposal establishing a new instrument 
of political goveinnient for the Empire, the 
peoples of these Dominions when they realised 
what was conveyed in the acceptance of a “collec- 
tive trusteeship” for its iinfree portions, would 
have proceeded no further with it. They would 
have bjt that it involved them in unknown 
hazards, against which their necessarily subordi- 
nate position on on Imperial Council could afiford 
them no adequate protection. 
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A Swadeshi Education Movement in Ceylon. 


The June number of the Dawn Society s Maga- 
zine contains a pjiper on the Swaiiewhi JfiHucation 
Movement in Oeylon which ^was from the begin- 
ning directed against two great forces which had 
been playing havoc with the national life and 
character of the Sinhalese. These are : (1) The 
introduction of an anthiuited and thoroughly 
Europeanising system of English educatitui, in 
comparison with which tlie system m vogue in 
British India must be regarded as almost harm- 
less ; and (2) the education of the Sinhalese stu- 
dents exclusively in Christian missionary schools 
and colleges. 

Tne writer says that in its early stage the 
Buddhist Education MovH.nont had to contend 
against the etiects of deiiionlisation caused by an 
Europeanising system of education and missionary 
educational propagandism. VVe iuo told that the 
progress of events within recent years shows that 
the tide has not only been stemmed but that it 
has actually been turned. Speaking in favour 
of indigenous etlbrts to introduce a truly national 
system of education Sir Hugh Clittor, the acting 
Governor of Ceylon, said : — 

They should bo taught to uiidcrstaud their own history 
not merely the names ami tlie dates and incideutH, but 
the philosophy ot ah the events, of all tho happenings of 
all those many hundreds of years of their history during 
which their race has been in process of formation ; that 
they should learn to glory in the high achievement of 
their race, that they should learn to be proud of its 
traditions, proud ot its history and its vernacular as be- 
comes those who are born in the country and that they 
should know, above all, the people of tlio country— not 
the educated people who have received an education such 
as their own, because that acquaintance is easy to make — 
but to learn to know the people and to understand 
thoroughly the natives of the country, so that they may 
be able to speak for those natives— the uneducated 
natives— with the voice of authority, which must be 
recognised as of immense value. It seems Lo me that 
this is a very important point in the real broad education 
of the rising generation in our Colony to-da), and very 
humbly 1 would commend it to parents as something 
worth thinking about. Colleges such as this will, 1 am 
oonvinced, do all tliey can to lulhl their objects and to 
give to the children of all classes in the Colony the best 
education according to the best Occidental ideas that we 
are capable of affording. Mut nobody can give to any 
Bon ot a native of this Colony an education in his own 
country, in his own history, in his own traditions, in his 
own language, and, above ail, that in the understanding of 
his own people except the parents who boro him. They 
mast lake oare that ho shall not forgot, in the flood of 
their leiuroiog, this most important learning of all, a 
tbprough knowledge of his own country, its people, its 
llistory and its language. 1 say again with St. Paul that 


if a man of this Colony speak with the voice of men and 
angels and hath not love tor his Colony, ho lias become 
as a Hounding brass and a tinkling cymbal and he fails to 
play his part in the great development of the ra-e which 
it is tho duty of every individual atom to forward. And, 
therefore, I ask you to give that message to the parents 
and boys and their friends, if you agree with me and 
if you think that message is worth giving. 

As a result of the growth of public opinion in 
favour of a national system of education we 
understand that mi.st of the prominent schools and 
colleges in Ceylon have introduced Sinhalese and 
Tamil at least in the lower forms of their curri- 
culum. What is more reassuring is that the most 
important step for the furtherance of true educa- 
tional reform has been the formation of the Ceylon 
University Association — a representative body 
composed of men of light and leading in Ceylon, 
whose express object it would be to seek to estab- 
lish a UnivHisity of CVylon whose whole energies 
would be wholly ami unreservedly devoted^ to the 
promotion ot education according to the real needs 
and interests of trie Sinhalese people. Thus, it 
would appear that the prospects of education both 
for the clas.>es and the masses on lines suited to 
the development of a healthy national life in 
Ceylon are looking up, and that aided by the 
authorities it would be possible at not a very 
distant date for the Sinhalese people to organise a 
system of education for themselves through the 
agency of a local University such as would make 
for national progress and not retrogression. 


Liberalism and Colonial Self-Government' 

Mr. Lloyd George ; 

“ The conferring of Helf-goveriiment upon great 
communities in the Empire was the greatest of all the 
achievements of Liberalism. Their great statesmen in 
the past faced misrepresentation and obloquy, dared even 
political ruin, to confer freedom upon these great 
communities, and they saw with pride how they hiw 
grown in strength, in influence, in power, and, above all* 
in the arts of self-government. They had added to the 
store of experience upon which humanity could draw 
in the settlement of ils groat problems and as a party they 
felt that they could share in the triumphant vindication 
of democratic goveniinent which tliey presented to the 
civilised world. They also obHcrved with a ^ 

satisfaction how, as they assumed the form and tn 
attitude of independent communities, their 
to the Motherland grew generation by generation, 
by decade, conference by conference, year by 
It would bear even more abundant fruit in 
for, it had struck its roots deepjnto the rich soil of hoe Jb 
There was no greater mistake statesmanship . 
commit than to imagine that the narrower patriot! 
excluded the tvider one.*’ 
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B<iilway8 in the Middle East. 


In the May number of the Fortnightly Revifi.vi 
Mr. H. F. Lynch taken a review of the present 
position of the Bagdad Railway projeefc. Mr. 
Lynch points out that four new conventions 
have been concluded this year between the 
Bagdad Railway Company and the Turkish 
Government and that they amount to a re- 
constitution of the railway wnterpiise. The liist 
makes the necessary Bnancial provision for the 
construction of the sections of the line between 
Halif and Bagdad ; the second, confers upon the 
company the right to build a branch lino to tlie 
Mediterranean at Alexandrotta ; the thiid em- 
powers it to construct a new post at Alexandretta 
and Payaa ; and the fourth relates to that part 
of the original project which provided for the 
continuation of the railway from Bagdad to 
Busra and the Persian Gulf. 

Examining these seriatim, Mr. Jjynch takes a 
moat pessimistic view of the situation so far as 
British interests are concerned. 

The lease of the port of Alexandretta for a 
hundred years completes in his opinion the 
gigantic monopoly which is to exploit Asia 
Minor, Syria and Mwsopotamia, and extends that 
monopoly to the very border of the .sea. “The 
Germans have obtained the fullest and undisputed 
control over all the machinery of transport and 
connection from the coast of the Mediterranean 
to the frontier of Persia.” VVh.en the inspired 
Turkish Press announced the new c<»nvention 
was a triumph for Ottoman diplomacy they were 
misleading public opinion. They try to make 
out that the German syndicate has renounced 
its right to build the line beyond Bagdad to 
the Persian Gulf, and that Turkey herself is 
now free to undertake this by international 
arrangement with various Powers. But Germany 
will still be entitled to have a sh.ne equal to that 
of any individual Power in the Bagdad Gulf 
section; and, moreover, the Bagdad Railway 
Gompany is to be given compensation for profits 
V’hich it expected to make by exploiting the 
i^ection just mentioned. Mr. Lynch argues tliat 
there has been no real rermnc.iation, and that 
good value has been given by Turkey. He sees 

most serious menace to tbs water-borne trade ' 
^Hich England has built up on the lower Tigris, 
he pleads in the most earnest way for the 
J^ff^guarding of this commerce. It is not merely 
vd*^t Germany will liaye the main line of the 


railway under her control : the Company has the 
right CO construct a branch to Lvhanikin on the 
Persian frontier, and when this line is opened 
British and Indian trade vifx Busra and Bagdad — 
now worth .a million sterling annually — will be 
seriously aflected. Mr. Lynch does not wish 
to see the Bagdnd'Giilf sectiao of the railway 
built — 'not even to Busra much less to Koweat. 
He suras up the position in the following 
terms : — 

With the port of Bagdad kept open to our water- 
borne coininorce thoro are two rixjinrements which we 
can reasonably press upon our (lerman friends, and 
which they could not with any show of reason refuse to 
satisfy. The first is that the port of Bagdad should 
remain a purely Turkish port, and that wc should be 
assured against the surprise of some new convention 
converting it into a second Alexandretta. The second 
concerns the interests of our trade through Bagdad 
into Persia, the importance and value of which 1 have 
already described. It is true that the concession of 
11)0*1 empowers the Germans to build a branch railway 
from Bagdad, or, to speak more correctly, from a 
point just north of Bagdad, Sadijoh, to the Persian 
frontier at Khanikin. But any reasonable view of the 
situation should pt»rsuado our (lerman friends that on 
this short section of |the railway, following a main artery 
of British trade, British capital should be given an 
cffectivo voice. It is not reasonable to ask us to rest 
content with paper safeguards for a trade which we have 
created, which is almost exclusively British and which 
is entitled to look at the long-desired railway in this 
particular region, not as a possible enemy, but as an 
assured friend. These now conventions have defined 
the position, and have, so to speak, cleared the air. 
They also provide us with the occasion for negotiating. 
We need safeguards assuring the future of Bagdad, 
and wo require to know whetlier our trade through that 
port into Persia may bo conveyed over a railway v.’here 
its intereiitH can be effectively protected by countrymen 
of our own. 

The Preservation of Historic Mon aments 

In an article in the April rnimber of the 
Edinburgh Revien' on tfie historical monuraentB 
in English the writer lanients that in the pre- 
servation of rnlicH of nntiijuity Britain is far 
behind other Europe.in nations: In Bf^lgium, a 
royal decree of 1824 ui’ged those in poHRossion of 
chiii’chea to nn'lcrtake the pres.q vation of nncient 
buildings, and forbido the dHiriolition of any 
ecclesiastical liuiMing. In 1835, another decree 
was issued constituting « Royal Commission for 
the purpo.se of ad vising to the repairs required 
by such monumonts. Nearly 200,000 francs are 
annually vot^d for expenditure for these purposes. 
In France, certain national monuments of historic 
or artistij! interest are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of Public Instruction, whilst 
in Germany and Holland the system of State 
servation has lon^ been in existenpe^ 
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Moral Training in India. 


In the current number of Indian Education 
is an interestintf symposium of views on 
“ M u’mI Education in India” and of the.sH one is 
from the pen »)f Mr. 0. E. Tynd.ile Biscoe, f'ivea 
an RCC'Mint of tin* i’»*sult of moral training on the 
Kashmiii youth. He compares the youths of 
1890 and that (^f 1909 thus : — 

Those rows of jelly-fish (for, by such a name was he 
used to call the Brahman boys) 8(iuattiiig on the floor 
with heads on one side, jaws hanging loose, hands hang- 
ing listlessly down, saying they are of too high caste to 

row. 

And to-day as you stand on the shore of the lake at 
the weekly regatta, and see the fleet at the starting post, 
the crews alert with all possible keenness for the word 
“ Go,” knowing that when the whistle blows a few 
seconds later, all tbe bouts will have to disappear and, 
turn turtle before they will bo permitted to roach terra 
jlrma again. (This upsetting of the bouts is most usofni 
in teaching the boys coolness and resource in boating 
accidents.) 

Again, look at those rows of high easte boys who 
must not toucdi a man of another caste or religion, and 
who, though filthy themselves, would never allow my 
hand to touch them for fear of defilement and squirm if 
I by chance patted them on the hack. Now, see these 
high caste Brahmans collecting at the boat-building 
yard (of an old Mission school-hoy wl^ takes care of 
the school boats free, gatis) with the obiect of embark- 
ing in the boats which arc going to take out the sick 
from the Mission Hospital or from the city. 

If from the Hospital, they paddle for more than a mile 
through the lake and then walk 200 yards to the Hospital 
where the nurses kindly help them to take the right 
patients; those who are unable to walk soon find them- 
selves riding on Brahmans from the Hospital to the 
boats. 

The writer says that boro is presented an op- 
portunity for service: 

It has been pouring with rain for four days, and the 
melted snow comes tumbling down the ravines in the 
mountain sides, filling up the streams and river with 
debris. The rushing water has now reached the main 
river and the news is telegraphed from Islamabad, 4r> 
miles up-stream, that a great flood will bo upon Srinagar 
in a few hours. This news natundly puts everyone in 
motion, boats are hastily sumnioned and goods and 
chattels arc removed from the houses to the hoate and 
all carriages and animals sent off in haste to the hills. 

The bunds along the river are patrolled by the officers, 
with gangs of coolies doing their utmost to strengthen 
the banks against the ever-increasing stream of flood 
water. At last, the climax is reached, man can do nothing 
more, for the water has conquered, the many trickles 
have become streams and the streams have swelled 
into sluices, the bund in all directions is crumbling 
and bulging and giving way until with a great iroar 
the river comes on tumbling over itself, wave upon 
^ve, over gardens and ^meadows filling up the 


lower storeys of the houses, until we are surrounded 
on all sides by a sea 10 feet deep. Those who have 
been wise are on the hills or in boats. Those who 
have been unwise are up trees or on the roofs 
of the houses, calling loully for help to the passing 
boats. Amongst those who are unwise calling for help 
is a party of sweepers, the lowest caste of the community. 
There stand severnl families, men, women, children, dogs, 
and hong hustled together on the roofs of their miiddvvell 
ings, which are gradually crumbling away piece by piece 
into the flood. There arc numbers of boats passing, 
but none will go to their help. Why ? Because they are 
only sweepers, out- castes. 

The women may tear their hair and weep, and tlie. 
men cry loud, but it does not bring boats. Fortunately 
for them one of the Mission School fleet of boats, looking 
for jobs, happens to come their way and at once goes to 
their rescue. They can only rake a few at a time, so 
they make several jonrnevs and thus rescue the whole 
lot of sweepers. As they take these low caste people 
along, they meet many boats and the inmates curse them 
for detiling their caste, but our follows enjoy their 
curses and give them cheers instead. 

“ Go you think it wise to train up the Kashmiri boys 
as you do, for these fellows arc a plucky lot ; will they 
not use this power against us We were standing on' 
the lake-side watching the boys at their weekly regatta, 
swimming and boat races keenly contested, and we had 
seen 1B7 swim across the lake, a distance of about 
miles, only a few dsys before. 

“ Won’t they use their power against us ?” that is the 
question. 

My experience of life is that bravo men respect bravo 
men to whatever country they may belong. It is of 
cowards that we must be careful, for they work in the 
dark as. dung beetles and all sorts of creepy, crawling, 
slithery, slimv creatures do, whose words are softer 
than butter, hut all the time having >var and bombs in 
their hearts. No, friends, let ns deal with men —men 
who can look yon in the eye and respect you beeause 
they respect thcniselvcs. If these Kashmiri boys become 
true men, strong as well as kind, what have we to fear, 
if we too are men ? Wo will grasp their hands as 
brothers. 

There is one matter above many others which has, 1 
think, helped towards the new birth, and that is onr 
belief in action rather than talk. I will conclude Avith 
the words of J S. Mill : — “ The prosperity of » 
country after all depends not on the abundance of its 
revenues, not on the strength of its fortifications, nor in 
the beauty of its public buildings but it consists in the 
number of its citizens who are men of character. Here 
are to he found its true interests, its chief strength, its 
real power ; that which raises, strengthens, dignifies a 
country, that which spreads her power, creates her 
influence, makes her respected and submitted to, bends 
the hearts of millions, and Ibows down the pride ot 
nations to her. In a word, her true throne, crown, ana 
sceptre are to bo found in an aristocracy not of money, 
but an aristocracy of character.” 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill- 

OIRCULAK By THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

A circular, dated May, 25, is issued by the 
Elementary Education Lesgue of Bengal (4fi, 
Mirzipur Street, CalcuUa), signed by Mr. Sniada 
Charan Mitra, as President, and Lieutenant- 
Oolonel U. N. Mukerjee, I .M .8. ( Retired), and 
Dr. Pran Krishna Achaiya, as Sect etaries. The 
circular is as follows ; — 

“ You are no diiubt aware of the main pmvi- 
sions of the I£on. Mr. (lokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill which aims at gradually making 
elementary education compulsory in India. The 
Bill has since its introduction received general 
approbation all over India and a meeting held in 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on the dth instant, in 
which the League was formeil, unanimously 
supported the principles of the Bill. 

. “ The meinber.y of the Luague have no doubt 
that you will recognists the importance of ele- 
mentary education for the people In almost all 
i;ivilised countries of the world elementary edu- 
cation is compulsory and it has everywhere been 
found by experience that without some amount of 
compulsion, it cannot be largely disseminated. 
The provisions of the Bill relating to compulsion 
are reasonably mild, as they ought to be. 
Whether the compulsion should be carried out, 
exactly in the way that the Bill suggests or 
otherwi.se, is a matter of detail. Opinion has 
been expres.sed that it would he better carried 
out by local bodies or by committer.s under their 
control than by an independent committee. On 
this point I beg to invite your opinion. 

‘‘The financial clauses of the Bill have given 
rise to some controversy. But the League feels 
that if we want to have universal primary edu- 
cation at an early, date, we must be prepared to 
roake a reasonable contribution toward.s its costs. 
Opinion has been expressed that it would be risky 
to empower local bodies to impose a rate with 
their present powers, without more definite and 
effective control over their finances and that it 
Would therefore bo reasonable to i'^sist, in this 
Connection, that sucii control should be gianted to 
ocal bodies. Tim question as to the extent of 
be people*8 conti ihution and the exact mode of 
raising it or whether it should be made subject to 
conditions, are inetters of detail on which 
Also I would invite your suggestions. 

t should add that the League in supporting 
*8 measure does not in any manner countenance 
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any scheme which would seek to divert in the 
interests of primary education any part of the 
public funds which nay be found necessary for 
the progressive growth and expansion of high 
education. 

“ With the concurrence of the niemhers ol the 
League, I beg to request you to take up the 
matter earnestly and at once to support the cause 
with your influence and position in your part of 
the country, and to make immediate steps for 
giving expre.ssion to public, feeling in support of 
the main principles of the Bill. It is needless to 
point out to you the supierne importance of the 
expression of public opinion to strengthen the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhalft’s hands in his efforts for the 
spread of primary education. 

“ In conclusion, 1 beg also to invite your 
sympathy and co-operation in connection with the 
work of extending free primary education which 
is the principal object of the League.” 

The Depressed Classes and the National 
Movement* 

Tho Hev. Edwin Greaves wiites ; — ■ 

Movements are frequently more wide-reaching 
than originally anticipated. In moving one thing, 
others are slufted with which it was not intended 
to interfere. In ‘‘moving'' a person, even, it 
frequently happens that others are moved and 
influenced in quite unexpected ways. It is com- 
paratively easy bo start movements, but difficult 
to guide them ; they may take directiens and gain 
impetus little contemplated. 

The National Movement in India contains possi- 
bilities, and may involve consequences, which 
were possibly not at all prominent in the minds 
of those who first raised the cry. There is a 
divine order in the world which often brings 
wider and richer results from humanly-devised 
efforts than the originators themselves purposed. 
There is no want nf charity in regarding the 
National Movertient as, in the first place, an 
endeavour to rally the forces of India around 
some common centre, in order to press more 
vigorously the claims of Indians to a larger share 
in the responsibility of the government of their 
own country. Buch a motive is by no means 
unworthy, and no or.e has any right to question 
the wisdom and desirability of drawing tho 
peoples of India into fuller accord and fellowship 
that they may be stronger to work out their 
aims. 

As the years pass by, Indian leaders are being 
led tQ realize more and more what the National 
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Movement really involves. Whatever it may 
accomplish in the way of the defence of righca or 
enforcements of claims, it is big with promise of 
social developments in India itself. 

It is no small achievement for the different 
nationalities of India to find a broader national 
base on which they can stand side by side, to 
discover common ground on which they can meet 
in national fellowship. It seems to the writer 
that the National Movement may exercise potent 
influence in the caste difficulty in due course, net, 
perhaps by attacking dir^‘ctl3' immemorial 
restrictions, but by fostering a broader brother- 
hood in which the spirit, which lies at the base 
of caste, will not be able to hold its ground. 

There is, however, another feature of the 
situation to which attention is now directed, viz., 
the bearing of the National Movement on the 
question of the position of the Depressed Classes ; 
and this bearing is obtaining fuller recognition 
and approval by not a few Indians of the present 
day. Nationalism, if it is to be worthy of the 
name, roust aim at finding a place fur ail classes 
in the new national life. You may gather a few 
educated men from the various provinces and 
districts of India, and find them willing to 
federate, animated by mutual goodwill, inspired 
by a common motive, and prepared to adopt 
methods agreed upon in furtherance of their aims. 
This may bettome a Ijiberal Club, but can hardly 
be called a National Movement. 

A National Movement must be broader than 
this, and the breadth must not only appertain to 
the peoples and classes to be benefited by the 
movement, but to their intelligent share in the 
movement. The people, as a whole, must not 
merely be regarded as recipients of the good 
things to be obtained, but as finding their right 
place in the national life by sharing in the 
aspiration and the effort. 

The day has gone by when the attitude of the 
various classes in India towards the Panchamas 
could be defended. The scorn and contumely 
heaped upon the Depressed Classes have come not 
only from the Brahmans, but from many who 
would be by the Brahmans regarded as little 
higher themselves. The proud attitude of a low- 
caste man towards a Panchama, however, is in 
some respects, more excusable than the scornful 
assumption of superiority by the Brahman. In 
the first place, he has only followed his teacher, 
and, in the second place, he is trying to find 
consolation for the contumely he has himself 
y^oeivad by manifesting it towards somoofie else, 
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It is very cheering at the present time to see 
many pronounced utterances on this question of 
the attitude to be assumed towards the Depressed 
Classes. It is frankly recognized that in the 
treatment accorded to them in the past a deep 
wrong has been committed, and that such atone- 
ment for the past as is now possible must be 
eff'ected. 

What, it may be asked, can be done for the 
Depressed Classes? In the first place, they must 
be recognised as possessing the rights of citizen- 
ship in the nation that is to be. Of course, they 
cannot for some time take positions of responsibi- 
lity and influence, bur. their rights as fellow men 
must be respected. The fact that a man is a 
Panchama should not stand in the way of his 
filling any post for which his abilities and 
character fit him. In the second place, it should be 
remembered that the unfitness of the Panchamas 
to take their stand in social and civic affairs 
is not their own fault, but the result of many 
centuries of gross injustice and cruel wrong. 
Thus effort should be made to raise them to the 
full position of their manhood and womanhood, 
both by education, and by the treatment which is 
always due from man to man. 

This question is , not one which merely affects 
the future of the Depressed Classes themselves : 
its bearing on the future of India as a whole is 
great. The dream of a glorious destiny for India 
is filling many minds. Aspirations are being 
cherished, and hopes quickened, that India may 
become a mighty nation among the world powers, 
The writer believes that the bravest and best of 
India’s sons are deeply assured that her greatness 
will be most fully achieved in that domain which 
has been her special field in the past, viz., that of 
religion. Religion, however, will have to be 
interpreted in a broader spirit, not as consisting 
in metaphysical reasonings, or in contemplation 
and ecstasy, not as consisting in the release of the 
individual from the Samsara of repeated births, 
and absorption into a consciousless being. If 
nadonal greatness is to be secured, arid if thet 
greatness is to rest on a religious basis, then 
there must be the recognition of a divine order in 
the world, of God’s presence in this universe in 
which we live, of God’s love for all the human 
race, and, therefore, the necessity of our living fo»' 
one another and loving one another ; of our living 
the social and national life, and striving to unite 
all men into one holy brotherhood . — Indimi 
Spectator, 
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UnERAHCES OF THE OAY. 


lord Minto on Indian Affairs- 

The annual dinner of the Genital Asian 
Society was held at the Savoy Hotel, (May 18.). 
Lord Roimldshay, M. P., wna in the chair, and 
Lord Minto w>is the guest of the evening. 

Responding to the toast of his health, propo.sed 
from the chair. Lord Mioto said he could nob 
claim to be an expert upon Central Asian matters, 
for his time in India was almost entirely occupied 
with close attention to internal politics. The 
new conditions arising not only in Itidi.t but 
throughout the Kastern world, were of weighty 
moment, and they had in them great possibilities 
of affecting vital interests of our own. Dangers 
which seemed at one time to threaten our 
interests on the North- West Frontier had to a 
certain extent disappeared, owing to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement. It was the case, however, 
that the Andr had always refused to ratify that 
instrument. He (Lord Minto) tried repeatedly 
to induce him to express some opinion on the 
subject, and though they had always beeri on the 
most friendly terms, ho had failed in this effort. 
The Amir had carefully avoided any allusion to 
the Treaty iti answering letters. But though the 
Amir had not given his adhesir n, and at one time 
looked upon the Treaty with misgiving, the 
Agreement had helped to solve the problems of 
the North-West Frontier and w’g were now in a 
much better position than before. The frontier 
danger bad shifted from the North-West to the 
North-East. The Advance of China to Tibet and 
the occupation of Lhassa, and also the movement 
towards the Burmese frontier, had put an entirely 
new complexion upon the further we had to face. 

There was nothing more marvellous to him in 
iftcerit years than the extraordinary advance of 
political thought throughout Asia, So far as our 
tndian administration was concerned, we could 
ignore that advance. This course would have 
driven some of the most v.aluable elements in 
Indian life — the very factors we needod to stand 
by us — to disaffection, not to say sedition. The 
future of India very largely depended upon what 
could do for the .development of Indian 
tndu.strieg. From a manufarturirig point of view 
fudia Was a young count ry ; Canada was also a 
young country ; and it could not have become the 
country it was now, bordering as it did the 
United States, without a high tariff wall against 
we proSuQtis of y^nited States, Jhe Canadian^, 


had created their manufactures and had become 
strong by the artificial aid given to their own 
industries. Of course, India was not in the same 
position H8 Cansda ; it did nut touch up against 
the territory of any great manufacturing Power. 
But i^ did touch up against competition, and if 
they wanted to create great industries in India he 
did nut see how they could do so without some-* 
thing like Tariff Reform. It was certain that in 
the future, and very soon, they would be hear- 
ing strong expressions of opinion in India as 
regards someting being done in that way to safe- 
guard Indian interests. It was because lie had 
the welfare of India very much at heart that he 
felt s(» strongly on this economic question. 

Lord Curzon on Indian Education- 

The Lord Mayor of London, who was accom- 
panied by the Lady Mayoress, presided over a 
meeting held on May 5 at the Mansion House 
in support of the appeal of the All-India Com- 
mittee for thi! raising of an inter-denominational 
fund for the education of the children of 
Europeans and Eurasians in India. 

Lord Curxon moved the first resolution in the 
following terms : “ That the education of Euro- 
peans and Eurasians in India being recognised 
on all hands as inadequate this meeting is of 
opinion that the defective education of this 
community must have religious, social, and 
political results calculated to bring disaster on 
our lule in India.” 

He stated thst the total Eurasian population 
in India numbered just 100,000, and the Eur6- 
pean population reached a similar figure exclu- 
sive of the British Army of occupation which is 
a little short of 75,000. This population of 
275,000 out of over 300,1)00,000 was a mere 
drop in the huge seething whirlpool of the East- 
ern community. The Europeans wished to edu- 
cate their children in English fashion and to 
maintain the English standard everywhere but 
they were hampered by lack of opportunity and 
shortness of mran.^. In the C8se of the majority 
of the Eurasians the tendency was to cling to 
the English side of their connection and to lift 
themselves up r.ather than to drop back into 
depths of despondency, despair and destitution. 
Many of those people had done good service in 
India and had held responsible offices of State 
and they were one and all animated by a loyal 
feeling (Hear.) It was a profound truth that wo 
wore in India not for our own sakes but for tho 
sakes of th'o ^oplis of that ^^ntV^i hoarjb 
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We were not there for nggrandisement or occu- 
pation or monetary gain. If we were not there 
for unselfish motives we had no jusr.ification for 
our presence. In those circurnstancf^s that was 
an appeal to our sense of duty to our own 
people who were trying to maintain the standard 
U the British race as well as to our sense of pity. 
(Hear, hear). It must not be supposed that the 
duty of dealing with the problem of the educa- 
tion of those people had been ignored by the 
Governmenr. of India. They had constantly 
devoted themselves to its solution, and during the 
last few years had shown greater activity and 
liberality. At the present time they were 
spending about X100,()00 a year on schools; they 
had given liberal grants in-aid of schools and 
training colleges, ar.d they had established 
scholarships for deserving rnem'>r>rs of the com- 
munity. But the Government could not cover 
more than a fragmentary corner of the ground, 
and therefore a great part of the cost of those 
institutions had to be borne by the fees of the 
students, who in many cases were iiiiseraVdy poor, 
or by private liberality. A few of the institu- 
tions were endowed, some bad no endowments at 
all, many of them were hopelessly crippled, and 
they were scattered abemt in dilFerent parts of 
the country. They were without* organisation, 

. there was a regrettable dissipation of energy and 
means, and the teaching was deplorably inaiJe- 

^'^That movement had been inaugurated with the 
impressive and unprecedented co-operation of all 
religious denominations in India The fund had 
been sUrted by the personBl muiiificptice of a 
single ronn who did not wish hin identity to be 
made known but desired in that manner to make 
return for wliat India bad given an.l doneto him. 
They were now asked to build on that noble 

foundation of iJSO, 000 -(hear, hear) -a fund of 

jC250,000. Ho could not imagine a worthier or 
more eonvincing object on which to appeal to foe 
hearts of Knglishmen and women. (Cheers.) 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


my INDIAN REMINISCENCES. By Dr. Paul 
Deussen. Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 

Review,” Re. 1. 

the improvement of INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE : Some Lessons from America. By Mrs. 
Saint Nihal Singh. Pri«e Re. 1. To SubHcribera of the 
« Indian Review.” As. 12. 

A.^ateian Co., Sunkuramo Chetty St., Madras. 


The Transvaal Indians’ Struggle- 

NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN GENEKAL. SMUTS AND 
MR. GANDHI. 

Oil the 20th April, Mr. Oan.Hii a.ldressed 
the following letter to tleneral Smuts s private 

secretary : — , . . . . a. 

Dear Mr. Lane, I wired yesterday tho gist of the 
eonvorsatioii with General Smuts to tho Congrebs at 
Durban and tho Association at Johannesburg. 

The following wire has been received rrom the 
Concress: “Congress disapprove stopping agitation 
Transvaal trouble. Should be settled this scHSion. 
According Government promise matter should be 
completed before Coronation, even if prolongation 
session necessary ” 

The Association wires as follows : — 

- Your wire l‘Jth. Committee resolved continuo 
agitation unless law altered this session and to cable 
England and India immediately.” 

I have been discussing tho matter with the Lapo 
Indian leaders too. They unhesitatingly state that 
suspension of the agitation in tho manner suggested by 
General Smuts is impossible. ...... , 

As I have now gathered from the General that he has 
definitely decided to drop tho general bill for the 
present Lssion and that ho will not adopt the altornativc 
solution suggested by me, I have dissuaded “-"y 
announcement or the sending of cablegrams to India 

*”ls^nf*ropothat, if the Free State members cannot 

be conciliated, tho alternative solution which, in my 
opinion, can offer no difficulty, “J!", 

during this session. In any case, may I know Genei 
Smuts’s dell utc decisio.i as soon as possible f 

Oil the 2lst April, Mr. Lune wrote as follows:— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,-! am in receipt of your letters of 

the I'Jth uiid 2l’th April, iu regurd to the dralt 
tion Bill, and have Bubniittod them both to the Miiimter. 
General Smuts has asked mo to say to you that no 

regrets that in view of the probable prerogation o 

Parliament early next week, it will not bo 
the Government to proceed with Immigration legislation 
in any form this session. .....fa 

The Government are keenly desirous 
solution of this vexed (luestioii and m the J 

will go into the matter again and see what can be 

to secure a sottleinont. , i *K„f f.|.o 

In the meantime, General Smuts feels that - 
passive resistance movement, which kas caused 
still continues to cause considerable onlv 

now well be brought to a close. Jd 

tends unnecessarily to complicate the 

when the Government are endeavouring to fix a 

factory »olution of tho tiuestion of Indian ^ w 
the Indian community should not embarrass ro 
maintaining their campaign, -nne-l comes 

General Smuts notes that Mrs. ® m® 

up at Bloemfontein on Saturday next, are 

to say that your represeuiatious on her De 
receiving his favourable consideration. 
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On the 22nd Mr. Qandhi wiate as follows — 

Dear Mr. Lane, — 1 beg to acknowledge your letter of 
the 2 1st instant 

I regret that Oeneral Smuts finds it impossible to 
settle the Transvaal Asiatio trouble during this ses.sion. 
1 am, however, grateful for the statement contained in 
your letter that the matter will engage (leneral Srauts’s 
attention during tho reeoKS with a view to bringing 
about a settlement during the next schsion 

1 share Cieneral Smuts's anxiety that passive resist- 
ance may now be brought to a close. May 1 then 
suggest the following for his consideration so that the 
suspicion that is sure to be roused among my country- 
men, owing to a postponement of the Kolution, may be 
allayed ? 

An assurance should be given that : 

(а) Legislation will be passed next session repealing 

Act 2 of 1907 subjec t to the reservation of the rights of 
minor children in terms of the (.'hhotabhai judgment 
and restoring legal as to the immigration of 

Asiatics into the Transvaul and maintaining existing 
rights. If the racial bar in the present Immigration 
Act of the Transvaal is rennoved by a general bill, such 
bill should naturally be tree from a racial bar 
throughout the Union. 

(б) Passive resistcr.s who but for their rc.sistatieo 
would have been ' entitled to registration should now be 
so entitled notwithstanding anything to the contrary in 
Act 3U of 1908. 

(c) Educated passive resistors who are now in tho 
Transvaal but who arc^ not rcgistornble under the 
Asiatic Act should be allowed to remain in the L'ransvaal 
as educated immigrants in anticipation of the forth- 
coming legislation, their number not to exceed six. 
They may have special certificates in order to enable 
them to move to and fro without hindrance. 

If the above assurance bo given, I do not anticipate 
any difticulty in persuading my country men to suspend 
passive resistance. 

I trust General Smuts will recognise that in asking 
for the above assurance, I am ^ imply requesting 
ratification of what ho has so often publicly stated. 

I am sure that the Indian community will be deeply 
grateful to General Smut.s for consenting nut to 
imprison Mrs. Sod ha in the event of her appeal failing. 

1 am thankful too for the verbal assurance given by 
General Smuts that he will bo pleased to grant relief in 
cases of individual hardship. 

1 need hardly reiterate the statement that whatever 
befalls the present passive resistance movement, the 
Indian community will continue to worry him about tho 
many matters in the different Provinces which have 
from time to time formed the subject-matter of 
memorials, etc. 

Lastly, 1 venture to repeat what 1 have said so often 
that those who have the privilege of guiding tho Indian 
community in South Africa have always been anxious, 
and will oontinue, to help the authorities and to study 
and appreciate the European standpoint consistently 
with that community’s self-respect and interests. 

On the aauie date h 8 above, Mr. Lane replied 
Hfl under: — 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,— 1 am in receipt of your letter of 
the 22nd of April, which was written in reply to my 
letter of the 21st instant.. 


1 have shown your letter to General Smuts and he has 
asked mo to say that he ipiite appreciates the spirit in 
which you write, and he has every hope that by 
approaching this question in a conciliatory way a 
temporary solution may be arrived at which will leave 
all concerned free to devote their energies to securing 
a more lasting one. 

I am authorised to say that the Minister intends 
introducing legislation during the next session of Parlia- 
ment to Repeal Act 2 of 1997, subject to the reservation 
of the rights of minor children. In devising such 
legislation tiio Minister intends to introduce provisions 
giving legal equality for all immigrants, with, however, 
differential treatment of an administrative as distinct 
from a statutory character. 

In regal d to the second point you raised, 1 am to say 
that in sucth proposed legislation power will be taken to 
register all passive resisters who, but for their present 
resistance, would have been entitled to register had they 
done so at the proper time, nothing in Act No. 36 of 
llNliS withstanding. 

Power will also he taken to regularise the issue at the 
present time of temporary certificates, which the 
Minister is prepared to grant to the educated passive 
resisters who are now in the Transvaal, but who are 
not rcgisterable under the existing Asiatic Acta. 
Their number is, 1 understand, not more than five or 
six at the outside. These certificates would entitle the 
holders to remain in the Transvaal in anticipation of 
the forthcoming legisintioii. 

In conclusion, 1 am to say thaf if an assurance is 
given by you to tho I'lTect that the community will 
suspend their passive rc.sistance movement, the Minister 
will ask His Excellency the Governor-General to 
consider favourably tho question of releasing passive 
resistance prisoners who are now undergoing sentence 
for contravening the e.xistiug Asiatic legislation. 

1 hope that after consultation with the Indian 
community, you will be able to inform General Smuts 
on his return to Pretoria of the cessation of the 
passive resistance, so that he may be able to assure 
His Majesty’s Govenimeiit that the leaders of the 
Indian couimuiiity intend to co-operate with the 
Government vuth a view to arriving at a definite 
solution of this question. 

THANSVAAL INDIANS ACCKPT. 

Reuter, telegrapliirig from Johannesburg on 
the 24 th, state.s : — 

A very large meeting of Indians took place to-night 
in the hall of the Islamic Society, when Mr. Cachalia, 
the President of tho ilritish Indian Association presided. 

There was a heated discussion, and after four hours’ 
debate, with live dissentients, the meeting decided to 
accept the terms embodied in tho correspondence 
between Mr. Smuts and Mr. Gandhi. 

Every speaker took occasion to warn those concerned 
with tho negotiations that there should be nothing left 
uncertain, indefinite, or ambiguous. 

The five dissentients emphasised that they did not 
wish for better terms, except with reference to small 
details, but were not inclined to trust to any written or 
verbal compromise, and desired legislation itself. 

The decision of the meeting leaves Mr. Gandhi free tQ 
enter into final n^otiationa with Mr. Smutsi 
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Indians in Canada- 

The following petition h^s been sent to the 
Secretary of State for India by the Indians in 
Canada : — 

To the Rt. Hon. Earl of Crewe, K, ii. P. C., M. A., 
F. S. A., Secretary of State for India. 

Honourable Sir,- We, the citizens of Hritiah India 
residing in the nominion of (Canada, beg most respect- 
fully to draw your attention to the following grievances 
as well as to the accompanying petition re : some of the 
most grievous disabilities with wliiclj we have been 
labouring, and earnestly urge that you take some action 
to redress them. 

We regret to say that the petition in ipicstion was 
sent to you in April HIIO, but wo have not yet been 
favoured cither with any acknowledgment, or any assur- 
ance from you. 

In the meantime the Immigration l.iaws are being 
applied with increasing harshness, insult and injustice 
against us and are being applied indiscriminately against 
our cultured and educated men, such as merchants, 
tourists, religious teachers, lecturers and students, as 
well as labourers. 

All the harshest regulations seem to he made espec- 
ially against the people of India, as they apply to no 
other people besides us, and although wc arc subjects of 
the British Empire and ha\c inalienable rights like other 
citizens of the Empire, we are suffering from the worst 
indignities and our disabilities are greater than even the 
Chinese and the Japanese. To such an extent has the 
application of the Immigration Acts against the people 
of India gone, that the Hon. Sir Wilfred Laurier, in 
his speech in Vancouver, B. C., sometime ago remarked 
that not a single Hindu has been allowed to land in 
Canada within the past three years. 

As loyal citizens of the Empire wo feel that such 
invidious treatment is not calculated to promote the 
best interests of the Empire which we all have at heart, 
and we, therefore, most earnestly pray that these dis- 
abilities be removed. Further as in the coming Imperial 
Conference one of the questions to bo considered is the 
position of British Indians in the Domiiiiuns, and linding 
that you will represent India in the Conference, the 
British Indians residing in Canada held a mass meeting 
in Orange Hall, Vancouver, B. (^, on April 16th where 
the following Resolutions were passed; — , 

1. Whereas it is imperative that the unjust dis- 
abilities placed on the people of India coming to Canada 
be removed, the Secretary of State for India he 
petitioned to move the Imperial Conference to the 
desired end. 

Proposed by Mr. Pntam Singh, seconded by Mr. 
Balmukand, carried by all. 

2. Whereas the Hindustanis of Canada, while 
confirming unflinchingly to carry out their duties to the 
British Empire, urge the Imperial authorities to provide 

^ that oversea Dominions recognize the equal rights of 
British citizenship of the people of India. 

Proposed by Mr. Kartur Singh, seconded by Mr. 8. 

^ Bose, carried by all. 

3. Whereas the interests of Hindus and Maho- 
medans are identical, we the Mahomedans living in 
Ci^iada and assembled in this meeting declare that we 
are at one with the Hindus in approving aJI the resolu- 
IhnM imtfd is this mesHag, 


Proposed by Mr Nawab Khan, seconded by Mr. H. 
Rahim, carried by all. 

4. Whereas our previous petitions to the Canadian 
Government did not succeed in securing any assurance 
of any kind and as our right, of British citizenship, were 
completely ignored we are appealing to the Imperial 
authorities although we mean no discourtesy to the 
Canadian (Government. 

Proposed by Mr. Sundar Singh, seconded by Mr, G. 
D. Kumar, carried by all. 

ii Copies of the above resolutions are to be for- 
warded to the Hon. Sir Portab Singh Ahluwalia ; Hon. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale; Hon. Mr. Shadi Lai and Hon. 
Mian Hmar Tlayat Khan Tiwana, and they be requested 
to seek the co-operation of the Indian Government 
regarding the removal of the barriers placed in the way 
of the British Indian subjects coming to Canada. 

Proposed by Mr. limrao Singh, seconded by Mr. 
Hari Singh, carried by all. 

6. ('opioH of the wbove resolutions are to be forwarded 
to the authorities of the Dominion Government, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and the Viceroy of India. 

PropO'^ed by Pundit Bhaj Ram, seconded by Mr. 
Munshi Ram, carried by all. 

7. Copies of the above resolutions arc to be for- 
warded to the Indian Press. 

Proposed by G. D. Kumar, seconded by Dr. Sundar 
Singh, curried by all. 


Indians in Columbia. 

Mr. Kobert William Clark thus writes to the 
Victoria Daily Colonv4 about the condition of 
the Hindus in British Columbia. 

As one who is greatly interested in the welfare of all 
British subjects, the world over, I feel it is time for 
something to be done to get full justice for those who 
aro from India, Ceylon, etc., many of whom have fought 
for the British Empire in times of trouble and w'ould 
do HO again if called upon so to do. 

The disabilities under which the Hindus suiter at 
present and which ought to be removed, that as tho 
Hindus have proved themselves to bo good citizens and 
have fitted into their present situations as well as any 
other people, and are loyal subjects of His Majesty, 
one would think that they ought to be granted the 
same opportunities as Japanese, Chinese and even 
Negroes. 

1. Tho families of those men who have settled in 
British Columbia ought to be allowed to enter this 
country on the sumo terms as tho Japanese. At present 
an order-in-council requires a Hindu to come direct 
from the land of his birth and as there is no direct 
steamship communication between India and Canada, 
this law is a legal absurdity, for people cannot perform 
what is on the face of it impossible. 

2. A Japanese entering Canada has to show 360 in 
his possession, while in the case of a Hindu, who is A 
British subject, it is 3-00. 

3. That a restrictive number of Hindus say about 
300 a year be allowed to come to Canada, this provision 
would enable the Hindu settlers here to have theif 
relatives join them by slow degrees, toe extent to which 
the facility vas availed .of being regulated by thn 
demand which aiutomaiticAlly a^usto toe l^strihMtiOII ^ 
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4. That as in the case of other Oriental merchantH 
professional men and students of the Hindu race may 
be given free anooss to the country so that they may 
travel unmolested as is not the case at present. 

5. That the Hindu settlers in the Uni tod States ought 
to be allowed to enter Canada to see their friends 
here without comply ing with the legal fallacy of not 
coming direct from India, and the Hindus who have 
settled in Canada ought to be able to enter the United 
States and see their relatives. 

6. That the right of citizenship, viz.^ suffrage, ought 
to be granted to those Hindus and other residents from 
other parts of the empire who are now debarred, and 
who fulfill certain educational and property tests. 

I am not writing the foregoing on behalf of the 
employers of labor, but simply in the hope of seeing 
justice done to all British subjects, no matter of what 
race, color or creed. 

A meeting will bo held shortly in the Friends Hall, 
Courtney street, for the purpose of forming an organi- 
zation of those interested to endeavour to get these 
disabilities removed. 

All lovers of justice and believers in freedom are 
asked to attend. 

We subsequently learn that, 

“ Friends of the Hindus'’ held a meeting in the 
Hindus Hall, Courtney St. It was decided to form a 
committee to do something practical towards relieving 
conditions for the Hindus in British Columbia. Tho 
chair at the meeting was occupied by Mr. R. W, Clark, 
and tho speakers included Dr. Sunder Singh, Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa, Mr. J. Dilworth, and Mr. A. .7. Brace. 


Indians in Argfentina. 

Mr. M. A. Farias writes thus to the Editor of 
India, 

Sir, — As a native of Mangalore, domiciled in 
Buenos Aires, I think it i.s my duty to let my 
countrymen know through your esteemed paper, 
that there exists in South America a land of 
promise, known to the rest of the world .as 
Argentina, For the last four y^ftrs I have 
travelled round the world. I have lived in 
Japan, China, Europe, and Africa, and to me it 
seems that this is the richest country in the 
world — in the sense that it affords opportunity. 
Prom the year 1857 until the. year 1908, 
3,178,456 immigrants have crossed the ocean in 
search of a new life in this Rich Republic. 
During the last year no less than 255,760 immi- 
grants arrived; 129,304 individuals were shel- 
tered in the “ Immigration Hotel, ’’ of which 
number 116,069 were sent by the Government to 
the provinces and territories. There are 200,000 
Pngiishmen here, 40,000 Irishmen, 900 Yankees, 
ftnd many otheirEnglish-speaking people. There 
many jouyials, reviews, and daily newspapers 
printed here in English, but the national 
language is Spanish. The apnoqnt of British 


capita] profitably invested in the Argentine 
Republic has been calculated to he not less than 
.£400,000,000 sterling. Assuming that the net 
rover. u« <lciived from this investment only 
averages 4 per ce»jt. (which is a moderate estimate), 
the anniiiil I'^tiirn to the British investor would 
h?, say, .£14,000,000 sterling. There are people 
here representing all nations except, I am sorry 
to SHy, Indians. Indians are verv few, and they 
are traders from Hyderabad (Sind). This young 
country is still in its infancy, .and the population 
does not exceed 7,500,000. But there is room 
for at least 50,000,000. The country is open to 
all the races of the world. Some papers, especially 
English, protest ag.iinst the introduction of 
Mongolian immigrants; hut the Hindus are 
welcome here. There is no nation that is more 
generous in the hospitality it extetjds to the 
Immigrants than the Argentine Republic. Its 
very hospitals and asylums are thrown open to 
the alien. The object of my writing these is to 
urge that necessary steps should he taken in India 
to send here a class of picked men. We want 
skilled and unskilled labourers, agriculturists, 
cooks, etc. It is not necessary that they should 
have a certain amount of money after their 
arrival, or that they should know Spanish. 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Mahrattas, Pathans, and other 
hardy men of the north will suit the local 
conditions very well. If only, say, a thousand 
were to come here others would follow their lead, 
and thus an Indian Colony <^o^ld he formed. 

About five months ago, I had an interview with 
the immigration authority here, and I asked them 
if they had any ohje(;tion to the introduction of 
Hindu immigrants. I was told that Hindus are 
welcome hero. If they pay their own passage the 
Government will provide them with everything 
free until wo) V is found for them through the 
Immigration Department. Hence, I wrote imme- 
diately to one of my brothers at Bombay to 
introduce me to some patriotic and stout-hearted 
gentleman that wojild really take this matter in 
hand. Rut he has not been successful. This is 
what he has written to me : — 

As regards immigrants, if anybody would take 
it up thousands of peoplM from Northern India 
can be immigrated to Aig( ntina. A few months 
back a few hundred people of N<'rthern India who 
had been to California returned to their homes, as 
they were not admitted thei e. It appears the 
Government finds them undesirable, as they do 
not care to learn English. When questioned, 
they said it appears that in their native place, 
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under the British Raj, tiiey do not care to learn 
English, and much less in a foreign country. 
The Californian Government put them undur 
strict medical examination and made them unlit 
to enter California. All these people haa from 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 each on their n turn to India, 
after paying tloir passage to urni fit'. T do not 
know tlitiir ailtlr-s><, titlnnwise I would have 
corresp*)inled wii.li them iinniHiiiatcly, to go to 
Argentina. 

I appe.il to Miv couot.i > men t(' take tliis matter 
Up urgently, and send at least a few hundred 
immigrants. 

Asiatics in the Transvaal 

A PROVISIONAL SKTTLEMKNT. 

According to a Johannesburg correspondent, 
the Transvaal Asiatic Mouhle has been provision- 
ally settled. 

General Botha lias told Reuter’s Agency that 
the settlement now arrived at is on the line.s of 
correspondence, between the Imperial and Union 
Governments, and that the passive resistance 
movement has been ab.mdoned. 

the Union Government has made the follow- 
ing further concessions to the fndians : — 

(1) Agiatics now in South Africa have not 

applied to be registered in conseiiaeueo of the passive 
resistance movement will be permitted to make applica- 
tion within six months. 

(2) Thirty Asiatics now in India, who were deported 

under the Acts of 10U7 and or who left in conse- 

quence of the passive resistance movement, and uho 
otherwise would be entitled to registration, can return 
and apply within six months. 

(3) Six educated Indians will bo admitted annually 
free from registration. For the present year ten 
Indians now in the Transvaal may remain under 
temporary permits as special eases pending fresh 
legislation, 

(4) Well-educated and well-known Asiatics will 
be exempted from thumb-prints when making 
application. 

The Union Prime Minister expre.ssed his great 
satisfaction at the settlement. He said : — 

It seems that this difficult problem has been solved at 
the right moment, and I feel sure that the Indian 
section will play up to the settlement and help the 
Oovernment in its endeavour to make things as pleasant 
as possible for the Asiatics, always bearing in mind the 
determination of the Union Government not to admit 
further Indians except those specially falling under the 
Agreement. The Indians must realise that General 
Smuts, in framing these regulations, has experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining the ooncessions ho has 
already made, and it is to be hoped that Indians both in 
South Africa and in India will realise this and play their 
part of the game, fully assured that wo are actuated by 
i |0 feelings of hostility against them. 


Emigration from India^ 

In the Government Emigration Report for the 
last year, it is stated that recruiting operations 
for Natal were more active than during the 
previous year. The number of shipments to the 
Colony was 8 again.st 7, and the number of 
emigrvirits 3,918 as against 2,520. Emigration 
operations for Fiji continued up to 10th June, 
1910, when two full and one joint shipment of 
1,589 emigrants were made. Recruitment for 
Trinidad was re.sumed in J uly last year, after a 
cessation of 5 years, and 2 joint shipments of 474 
emigrants were made before the close of the year. 
The due projiortion of women was maintained in 
the case of emigrants for Natal, Fiji, and 
Trinidad. There wss emigration to Mauritius or 
the Seychelles during the year under review. The 
increaso in the number of passengers to the 
Straits Settlements is chiefly from Tanjore and 
Madras (85,015 compared with 48,71 9) and is 
attributed to remunerative employment being 
oftered on rubber estates in the Federated Malay 
States. Of those proceeding to Burma and 
Ceylon, it is impossible tti distinguish genuine 
emigrants from ordinary passengers. The slight 
increase in the number of passengers to Burma is 
from Ganjam, and is attributed to the lowness of 
the .steamer fares and the wages ruling in Burma. 
The increase in the number of passengers to 
Ceylon is chiefly from the Tanjore, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, and is ascribed bo greater 
demand for labourer's on rubber plai'tations. 
During the year under report 21,1 1 1 persons 
erai 2 rated to other parts of British India against 
20,020 persons in the previous year. 


Indians in South Africa* 

A SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE. 

Ajwopos of the Imperial Conference it is a 
matter of deepest satisfaction, both in South 
Africa and here, as it must be in India, that the 
protracted struggle over the grievances of the 
Bricisb Indians in South Africa has .at la.st been 
settled. There has been a wise spirit of compro- 
mise on both sides and the Transvaal Govern- 
merit particularly has seen its way to relax some 
of the harsher conditions, which it sought to 
impose on Indian immigrants. The leaders ol 
the fndians express themselves fully satisfied 
with the result and we have General Botha s 
word that the Transvaal Government will loyally 
abide by the terms of the settlement. — 
News. 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 

. 

The Baroda Caste Fanchayat Bill- 

1. Where forrueily there have been caste 
Panchayats of diiferent castes, in such places 
there shall now he established special caste 
Panchayats (under the new Act). In those 
places also where there liave lieen no such 
Panchayats in the past, there shall he establi8he<l 
special caste Panchayats. 

2. Tn thissp^au'al Panchayat there shall be a 
special Sar panch (Chief Panch) assisted by four 
other onlinary Paiichas. 

M. In villages having a population below 
5,000, the village Patil, and in his absence the 
Tahiti (village account-keeper or K ulkarni) shall 
be the Sai'-panch. In bigger villages and towns 
where there is a NagaskH^ the nagashet may 
appoint tlie Sir- panch. If, however, tlie Naga- 
shet is found incapable or is not approved of, 
then in consultation with the public of the 
place the Wahiwadtar (e. </., Mamledar or 
Tahsildar) shall appoint a properly (|ualified 
Sar- panel). 

4. Bach party in a caste dispute shall nomi- 
nate to the Panchayat two Panchas chosen by 
themselves from among the members of their 
old caste panchayat. 

5. Whet) any party fails to elect any Panch 
to represent them or the Panch do not attend 
the meeting of the Panchayat, the Sai* panch 
.shall appoint two other Parudias from the old 
panchayat and if there is no such panchayat in 
Hxi.stence, he shall appoint two per^on.s from the 
caste as P»inchas. 

6. AH religious and caste suits, save those 
falling uinlor Section 5 of the Civil Procedure 
Code of id »roda, shall he heaid by this special 
(lasto Panchayat. 

7. The suit must he heard by the Sar- panch 
of the place where the defendant lives. 

8. The Government has the power to remove 
any^Sar-panch and appoint another in his place. 

The complaint should be submitted either 
oraliy or in writing before the Panchayat. If 
orally made, tliH Sar par. ch should note down in 
his special note.-book the principal points in the 
complaint The complainant must submit his 
evidence at the same time as he files his suit. 

fO. If the S)r-panch obtains any infor- 
'^Oation in connection with the suit from any 
other source than the complaint itself he has the 
to take cognisance of the same according to 
discretion. 


11. Within three days of filing the com- 
phiint, the defendant must be informed of it by 
the Sar- pa rich and asked to attend the Court on 
the day fixed. Tho complainant must also ))e 
asked to attend on the same day. 

12. If the defendant is present and admits 
his guilt. 

(rt) the Sar- panch himself should give his 
decision in the matter. 

(h) If the defendant is present and does not 
admit his guilt, then the Sar panch should ask 
each of the parties in the case to nominate two 
Panchas to help him to decide in the matter. If 
any part}' fails to appoint Panchas, the Sar- 
paneh .should himself app(»int Pancha.s (in accord- 
ance with the provision of clause 5 mentioned 
above), and proceed with the work. 

(c) If the defendant is present and the com- 
plainant is absent and if the Sar-panch does not 
think the i^oin plaint to be of any importance, he 
may dismiss it. 

(d) If the complainant is pre.sent and the 
defendant is absent and the Sar-panch finds that 
tho latter is purposely absent, then the Sar-panch 
h:ia the power to give an eoe 'parte, decision. If 
both the parties are absent, then the suit must 
bo dismissed. 

Kf. If any of the parties to the suit is ab- 
sent, or if any vvitnes.ses are absent, on for some 
other siifficiGnt reason, the Sar-panch may ad- 
journ the case. 

14. The Sar-par ch should a.sk tho Panchas to 
meet in Court within the next seven days and 
he should also inform the two parties to be pre- 
sent in Court on that day with their witnesses 
and evidence. If any party wants to call any 
witness in the case, they may ask the Sar-panch 
to order such witness to he present. 

15. On the day fixed for liearing the case the 
evidence should be taken and as f.ar as possible 
tho decision must be given the same day. There 
is no need of taking down the whole evidence in 
black and white. 

16. When any Panch is unavoidably absent 
through sickness and such like causes, then the 
work of the Court should proceed with the help of 
the remaining Panchas But in no case should 
the number of Panchas assisting in the delibera- 
tions fall below two. 

17. The Sar-panch should decide according to 
the opinion of the majority of the Panchas. If 
there is a balance of opinion, the Sar-panch may 
decide the matter with the help of his casting 
vote, 
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18. The Hecision of the Panchayat Oouit 
should be written by the Sar-panch in the Note 
Book in the prescribed form. 

19. The proceedings of the Panchayat must 
be carried on in public, but on special grounds the 
proceedings may be carried on in some case in 
eaineray aher those special grounds have been 
clearly set forth. 

20. When the defendant’s guilt is established, 
then the special Panchayat has not the power to 
punish him in any other way save that ordinarily 
prevail in the caste in such cases. If there are 
no special caste laws or customs (by which the 
punishment could be regulated), then the punish- 
ment may take the form of a fine, pr ay aschitta, or 
caste excommunication for good or for a limited 
period.. Only these and no other forms of 
punishment should be inflicted. 

21. If the Panchayats find any difficulty in 
the cases before them, they may consult the chief 
Panchayat at Earoda. 

22. When the punishment is a fine of Rs. 15 
or less, then there can be no appeal. But against 
higher punishment appeal may lie within 60 days 
at the head Panchayat at Baroda. 

23. In the Baroda Panchayat there shall bo 
six or more Panchas. Of these, only three shall 
hear the appeal and give their decision. The.se 
Paiicbas shall be appointed by the Government of 
Baroda. 

24. In addition to the Panchas in the B.aroda 
Panchayat there shall be an officer appointed by 
the Government to wa^cb and superintend tho 
proceedings of the Court. The officer will have 
also tho power, if he deems it necessary, to have 
the case revised again by referring it to a fresh 
body of three Panchas chosen by himself from 
among the six Panchas. 

25. If any witness fails to attend the Couit 
without showing proper reasons for such absence 
the Sar-panch msy fine him Rs. 5. 

26. The fines collected in caste suits should 
be handed over to their respective caste funds, 
after deducting the petty expenses incurred in 
employing the clerk, etc., for the use of the 
Panchayat. 

27. If the fine inflicted is not paid in due 
time, tho Sar-panch has the power to seize the 
ayocused’s property and to recover the amount of 
the fine. 

28. If any convicted person asks for time to 
pay the fine, the Sar-panch has the power to 

him 15 days by which to pay the fine. 


29. The provisions of this legislative measure 

shall not in any way be restricted by the provi- 
sions cf other legal enactments made by the 
State. ^ 

30. No vakil or muktiur will be allowed to 
appear before any of these panchayats. 


A Representative Conference in Mysore- 

A Mysore Gautte Extraordinary issued on the 
22nd May contains a notification by His High- 
ness the Maharaja proposing to hold a confer- 
ence in June every year at Mysore during the 
birthday festivities. It is felt that a large body 
like the Representative Assembly, which meets 
only once a year, can do but little practical 
work, and His Highness thinks public interest 
in the numerous questions which claim atten- 
tion can be kept alive only by constant inter- 
change of views and discussions amongst these 
competent to deal with them. His Highness is 
of opinion that such a new body as the proposed 
Conference will not overlap the functions of the 
Representative Assembly. To make the Confer- 
ence stronger and more authoritative, the two 
members of the Legislative Council who are 
nominated on the recommendations of the re- 
presentatives will be members of the Conference. 
The Dewan will be President and other members 
of Council, Vice-Presidents, The members will 
comprise : (1) Selected heads of departments ; 
(2) members of the Legi.slative Council ; (.S) 
selected retired officers of Government ; 
(4) Deputy Commissioners ; (.5) leading private 
gentlemen selected from influential, enlightened 
citizens and merchants, to the number of six 
and not more than eight, such appointments to 
hold good three years with right to re-election. 
The Conference will meet ordinarily in June 
every year, but for the consideration of any 
important questions, meetings will be convened 
at other times by special order of His Highnes.^ 
the Maharaja. At present the Conference will 
not be open to the public and the discussions 
thereat are to be treated by members as confi- 
dential, as it is believed that the successful 
working of this new scheme will greatly benefit 
the two other deliberative bodies of the State, 
viz., the Legislative Council and the Represen- 
tative Assembly. 
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The First Mysore Advisory Conference* 

The first Mysore Advisory t/oiitereiice was litild 
on June 10th and H. 11. Ttie MatmrajaU m 
opening h made ths tulluwiug spbtscn : — 
Geiitieinon, — i|!^ives me greab pluasurs bo welcome 
you to the first session ol tins Conference, ab wnicli it 
will bo your privilege to consider measures for liie 
eoonomio and goneral development of tlie country. Tlie 
desire for improving the condition of tiie people lias 
always animated the present and the past adininiscrttuon 
of tile btate. liut with the growth of couimuiiicatiuns 
and the increasing use of steam and electricity, questiuiis 
of economic interest are assuming new aspects, closely 
associated with the well-being of the people, me need 
for greater attention to industrial and commercial 
development is uegiuning to he recognised in liiitisn 
India. We have m this iState our own prooieins to 
work out and luy Govenimenb liave theietore resolved 
to provide a proper organization so that both the 
officials and the puoiic might give to such questions the 
increasing attention demanded by them. Ino economic 
inefficiency of our people will bo patent to any one wbo 
looks beneath tlie surface of tilings, i will only invite 
your attention to two or three broad facts, b talesmen 
and economists tell us that in tlie more advanced 
countries of lilurope, the earning power of the people 
averages Ks. 4(X) or more per head, per annum, in 
England it is taken at Ks. bOU to 7UU per head. We 
have It on high authority that ni liiuia the average 
yearly income does not exceed Ks. ;j(l per head, as 
regards education, the proportion of ti.c entire popula- 
tion who can read and write is over HO percent, in the 
United Kingdom and Gcrniany, and over HI in <)apan. 
In Mysore, uie corresponding proportion is only .» per 
cent. Our vital statistics are, i fear, wanting lu hccu- 
raey, but there is no doubt that the average death-rate in 
Mysore is about the same us in the neighbouring british 
provinces, that is, over 00 for every 1,000 of population. 
Ihe corresponding death-rate in England and Ocriuaiiy 
is as low as 10 to Xb per 1,1X10, The comparison under 
the above three mam heads forcibly brings to light the 
extent of the poverty, ignorance and low vitality pre- 
vailing in oui’ midst, and is a striliiug reminder of luc 
econoinic inefficiency of our people. Though we have 
behind and are late in the held, the remedies arc 
very clear. We have only to follow the mothods and 
example set by the peoples who have attained a high 
degree of eoonomio efficiency. Tliat the country is the 
most prosperous which has the least number of useless 
or unemployed people, is, 1 understand, a common say; 
ing in Europe. The number of workers in the com- 
munity, particularly skilled workers, should be increased 
»nd their occupations multiplied. Agriculture, which is 
our present staple industry, should bo practiscu on moro 
Bcientiflo lines. The cultivators should learn to esiimaie 
me cost of production and should be taught the elc- 
®eutary mechanicui trades which have relation to 
gnculture. Manufactures and trade, the chief lustru- 
wealth, should be specially oncour- 
^00. We must tram skilled workers m wood, iron, 

“**d textiles, and endeavour to provide our. ' 
mves with our every-day cardinal wants. Education is 
bse remedy tor all economic evils. Much has 

ineil* Government in recent years by giving 

otherwise to spread knowledge and 
•wsiwo tUffi inpMfpgaoo di VM Xb make ou> 


sense of its importance we have given the subject of 
education the first place in the general programme 
placed before you. 

The first two measures, which are calculated to 
increase the income and develop the lutoiligenoo of the 
people will also tpso Jacto i educe insanitary conditions 
and the dcaUi-rtiiiC, in starting investigations into the 
economic coiidiliun of tiic Statu we shall be practically 
enquiring into the causes of ignorance, poverty, ill- 
health and premature deaths i have already reierred to. 
These calauii ties must exist in some degree in every 
country and at all times, but our object must be to 
miiiiinize them. The times are changing. The progress 
of cornmunicatiouH has annihilated distance and IS 
causing increased eouipetiLion in agrieuiturai and manu- 
factured pruduias. 1 he race IS for the skilful and the 
strung. vVe cannot hope to succeed if we continue to 
work with antiquated tools and follow oid-fashioned 
business niutlious. It we are to progress at ail we 
should revise our old ideals and notions of wuik, which 
clog progress. The subjects given in the notification 
are typical of tne quest.' oils which will engage your 
attention, hut they uie by no meaus exhaustive. . borne 
of the subjects wni take years before any appreciable 
result IS achieved, but there are also many specific 
questions on which after a lew mouths’ euquiiy, and 
perhaps alter taking expert advice, immediaie practical 
action should be possible. The conditions afiecting 
ocouomiu progress iii this btate should be conipareu 
with those ill other progressive countries, and the 
loHsoiiH drawn from sucii comparison should bo spread 
broadcast till the public become familiar and learn tb 
act on tiiom. If tiie people are kept thinking and work- 
ing in this way, some of them will become leaders and 
experts, and all wiio ard interested iii a subject will have 
the oppoi tunny of forming sound opinions unit, if 
the leaders are convinced of the necessity of an 
improvement, they will induce the people concerned to 
take action, if they think that Go vernuieiit assistance 
IS necessary they will apply for it. The number 
of questions requiring attention is so largo 

that the officials siugle-haiidcd can do very 
little lor incir suiutiun. ihe non-oliieials will require 
guidance and further nave not had experience and 
opportunities of co-oporalioii lor the public good on a 
large scale. As stated in the Uuvernmeiit order, the 
functions of this (Jonfercnce will nut overlap those of 
tiie representative Assembly, the future of winch will 
ever continue to be an object ol earnest solicitude on 
the part of myself and my Uoveiument. This Uotiler- 
enco will bring officials and iiun-olhcials together, and 
there will be coinmiiteet> and sub-comuiittees formed to 
carry on its work iiirough itiu year. The committees 
and ollicials connected witii tiie new organization will 
spread useful luforiiiatiuri in the shape of bulletins or 
mouograpiis from time to time, in tins way we shall 
gradually accumulate a mass of statistics and descrip- 
tive literature of the highest value to the local econo- 
mic student, Althuugn the main objects of the Coii- 
fereiieo have long been foremost iii our thoughts, it 
only witbm the pasG few week that my iiovernment 
has been able to Uke practical action m this direction. 

I am aware that many of you have not had sufficient 
time to study and form your own opinion on the im- 
portant subjects that will claim atteuuon. liut it is 
satisfactory that a beginning has been made, and i hope 
that befon you sepai’aM it may Ixb possible tb ap|fdiuk 
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the committees and to start operations with a practical 
working programme for the eiihuing year. Here is an 
opportunity for public work as to the necessity of 
which all parties and interests in the State are agreed. 
The political element which has caused so much bitter- 
ness elsewhere has been entirely eliminated from the 
peaceful work of this organization. want earnest 

workers, it is our object to reach all people who desire 
to co-operate. Those who have business activities 
might give some of their spare time. Those who have 
brains might organize. Those who have money might 
contribute to the expenses of the movement. The aim 
we have in view, namely, the economic security and 
vital efficiency of the people, must appeal to every right- 
thinking person. We want no ornamental members. 
I hope every one associated with you will work ear- 
nestly and persistentlv, and chat your combined efforts 
will achieve some measure of progress calculated to be 
of lasting good to the country. 

This movement will be what your activities and 
wisdom may make it. I appeal to you and through you 
to every citizen of the State tobecoim* skilled and capa- 
ble and to train your children and < hildren's children 
in some skilled calling. There is no Uoyol Road to 
success. 1 hope I shall not appeal in vain if I ask every 
one, official or private citizen, to actively promote the 
objects of this movement. I will now ask my trusted 
Dewan, Mr. T, Ananda Row, to preside over your deli- 
berations and 1 wish you Godspeed. 

A Rajput College at Agra- 

The movement for the establishment of a 
Rajput College at Agra, started under the aus- 
pices of H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, is 
gaining support among Rajputs throughout the 
country. At the last meeting of the Kshattriya 
Upakarni Mahasabha recently held a Resolution 
was adopted authorising the collection of subs- 
criptions from Rajputs throughout India. With 
this object in view, a Central Committee, 
consisting of representative Rajputs, hag been 
formed at Agra. 


The Training College in Travancore- 

A recent Goveinment Gazette contains a G. 0. 
regarding the Training College to be newly 
opened at Trivandrum. The building for the 
College is ready and orders have been issued to 
the Chief Engineer to submit estimatos urgently 
for the out-houses, the building for the Science 
Laboratory and Manual Training and the Princi' 
pal’s quarters. Separate ordeis will he issued 
for the construction of a hostel. A sum of 
Rs. 4,750 is sanctioned by Govern merit for 
initial equipment : such as Teaching appli- 
ances, Rs. 1,500 ; Chemicals and Apparatus, 
{U. MOO ; Library, Rs. 1,650. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

— — 

Gold Currency for India- 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersey v/rites the following 
letter to the Tiims of India on the above sub- 
ject;— 

Sir, — The London financial journal, the 
has written four articles rondemning the sugges- 
tion to open the Indian mint to the fiee coinage 
of goM, which have attir.cted attention in tliis 
country. It seems to me, theieforo, that it is 
desirable that 1 should endeavour to remove cer- 
tain mi.‘<co!R*ept.iMns on which the Siniist bases 
its criticism. Whether the closing of the mints 
to silver vvas or was not a wise proceeding, it is 
not necessary to discuss at present. The mints 
have been closed for the lust 18 years, and even 
th^ Statht^ 1 notice, does not propose to re- 
open them now. Its excursion into the origin 
and history of the policy of the closed mint is, 
therefore, not relevant to the present discussion. 
In fact, relevancy does nob seem to be the strong 
point of the articles. But 1 have a mure serious 
complaint to make against the writer. He does 
not seem to know an elementary fact regarding 
the subject on which he was writing. He 
solemnly tells the woild that anybody that re- 
quired gold can have it by presenting rupees at 
the Treasury. If that be so, what is all this 
fuss about ? If Government gives gold in ex- 
'’.hange for rupees to anyone who asks for it, we 
have the gob I currency here and now. Wliy 
attack my .>ugg bt-ion which would have been en- 
tirely supeifluous if what the iStatist says is 
correct? Why compel a person to go to the 
mint with a tender of gold for getting it coined 
if he can obtain them by tendering rupees at a 
Government Treasury ? But, sir, the Statist is 
wiong. Government undertakes to give rupees 
in exchange for sovereigns, but not sovereigns in 
exchange for rupees, though the currency policy 
will be fully carried out only when they are in 
a position to do so. . 

My suggestion was a step in that direction. I 
did not venture to suggest that Government 
should undertake the tremendous responsibility 
of giving gold in exchange for rupees, hub that 
any one may be free to tender gold at the mint 
to be made into gold coins of a suitable denomin- 
ation. I claimed no originality for the suggf*- 
tion. 1 pointed out that the Fowler Commit' 
had recommended it, and that Sir Clint n 
Dawkins was anxious to introduce it quite t tl 
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years ago. From the manner in vvhich the tSlntist 
marshals its argumentH, it would setrn that the 
writer in your contemporary is altogether un- 
aware of this circumstance. What made mo 
revive the propo.sal now was the large influx of 
gold in the country and the absoiption of the 
larger part of it into lii eolation instead of. as 
hithertufore, being tendered at the currency 
otiiceH. My persona) ♦xpenence as a director of 
two banks and oMn rwise, was in conformity with 
the statements of the lion. nance Member 
regarding a change in tiie currency habit.s of the 
people. The Statist i insists that the gold has 
gone into hoanls and not into circulatif)n. in 
addition to the facts citi'd by me in my speech 
I have recently liean? fivim Oawnpoie that 
sovereigns are heii.g readily taken up in the 
maiket in preference t i currency notes I (ui 
not believe that there is much hoarding now a- 
days. The biggest hoarder.-!, the native chiefs, 
are investing them in railways and other public 
works in their territories and in enterpri.ses out- 
side. Kven assuming » hat the gold was hoarded, 
1, for or»e, do not cor'sidi r it lost to the world. 
It will come out, just as rupees have come out, 
when there is a demand for it as expre.ssod by 
an increased value. If the gold in the hoards 
consisted of coins instead of bullion, it will be 
more readily lured put of its hoarding places. 

The Statist recommends education of tlie mas- 
ses, extension of irrigation and other measures 
to improve the intellectual and material condi- 
tion of the people. 1 cordially support these 
suggestions, but 1 maintain that they have no- 
thing to do with the propo.sal under critici.sm. 
Does the Statist mean to say that the opening 
of the mints to the free coinage of goM, will, in 
«ny way, interfere with the spread of education 
or of irrigation ? It seems to me, air, that the 
Statist has sought to cover the essential selfish- 
ness of its -objection to my suggestion by these 
pious platitudes. People who do not understand 
the real issue are carried away by generalities. 
The Statist the cat out of the bag in its 

third article, where it makes out that a gold 
currency in India would upset tlie international — 
that is, the London — money market. It may or 
>M«y not do so, but I find it difficult to see how 
and why the responsibility for keeping the, 
international market supplied with gold should 
<^evolve on India alone of all countries. The 
'^hole argument is so utterly selfish that it is 
necessary to reply to it. Then about the poverty 
of the people of which the Statist makes so much, 


if the people are rich enough for a gold standard, 
they c.arjnot be too poor for its normal adjurict, 
a gold currency. As things are, they have all the 
disadvantages of the one without the advantages 
of the other. 

The Statist has declared tliat Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson’s unfitness for the post he occupies 
is conclusively proved, because he undertook to 
consider a proposal which, as is said above, has 
the sanction of the Fowler Comniittte, Lord 
Cuiz in’s flovernment and the then {Secretary of 
State. Hut we who know him better, feel that 
in him and in Mr. Meston, the Financial Secre- 
tai-y, the country has got tw'o of the most capable 
and con.scienrious firiMncial administraiors it has 
ever had. 

The Geology of Indian Manganese. 

Dr. Heigh Ferrnoi, Superintendent., Gtological 
Surve;, of India, lias a very interesting paper in 
tlie y?6c*oi (/.s’ of tlie Geological Siiivey of India, 
Vol.41, J^art I, 1*.)11, on “ rhe age and coniinua- 
tion in depth of the mangeniso ores of the 
iSbigpiir-Halaghat area, Central Provinces.” 

Dr. Fermor gix^s very fully into the origin of 
these manganese ore depo.sits, and places their age 
to the Archie-in period. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that these archican ores were found at some 
depth below the earth’s surface, and not by any . 
method of superficial replacement or concentra- 
tion ; so that the present position of the surface 
beais no particular relation to the depth to which 
the ores extend. After going into the manner in 
which the mangine.se ores are formed at consider- 
able depchs, he conic.-^ to the conclusion that “ the 
alteration of manganese silicates to ores took 
place at con.sider.ahle (lepth.s, and that manganese 
ores may be expected to extend in places to as 
great a depi h as the rocks of the gondite series.” 
The practical bem ing of the foregoing conclusions, 
if true, means much to tlie miner. “ No longer 
need he fear,” .siys Dr. Fermor, ‘’that most of 
the manganese ore deposits of the Central Pro- 
vince.s are of .superficial oiigin, and that they will, 
therefore, disappear, or become worthless, at small 
depths.” But after eliminating all possible cases 
of disappearance of workable ores at small depths 
Dr. Fermor comes to the conclusion that there 
probably remain several in which the gonditic 
rocks and associated ores persist to considerable 
depths, “ even down to one thousand feet.” From 
this it will bo seen that the manganese-quarry ing 
industry of the Central Provinces need not come 
to an end when all the known deposits have beeQ 
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worked by opdn-cnst methods as deeply as i« 
possible or profitable. For, s.i}s Dr. Feriiior. “it 
is piob.ible that in many case.s ores will continue 
for some depth below the open -cast levels, and 
further it is possible that in a fnir proportion of 
these cases the ore will be of workable quality,” 
This means that in the futuie quarrying will 
probably be replaced by underground mining. 

In view of the enormous development of Jndia’s 
manganese ore industry, the foregoing investiga- 
tions and conclusions by one who has made ;i 
study of the subject and who is prohably one of 
the greatest diving authoiities on manganese, 
should prove of the highest value to those engag- 
ed in winning this ore. We have it on the 
authority of Sir Thomas FToll.ind thac tlm Indian 
manganese ore is of very high gr.ade and that in 
point of production India comes second in the 
world, Russia alone keeping ahead ; but in 1908, 
when the Russian mines were closed by political 
disturbances, India became f(u a y»^ar the leader. 
Now that the Tata iron and steel manufacturing 
works have been established in India, the man- 
ganese ore industry may be expected to assume 
even greater importance ; and Dr. Fermor’s 
investigations are therefore of the highest 
interest, 

Commercial Schools in St. Petersburg. 

There are in all twelve commercial schools in 
St. Petersburg, though none of these is strictly 
limited to commercial branches. General instruc- 
tion is given to students from the ago of nine to 
nineteen, and special instruction from sixteen to 
twenty-one. It is the special instruction only 
that contains commercial branches. For the two 
leading schools, for example, the curriculum in the 
fpecial or commercial instruction is as follows: — 
Book-keeping and commercial correspondence, 
technical chemistry, political economy, juris- 
prudence, commercial law and law pnxieedings, 
history of commerce, commercial geography and 
statistics, commercial arithmetic, and the Russian, 
French, German and English languages. In the 
Imperial school the children of Russian merchants 
are admitted without pay. All other students, 
either Russian or forvign, pay £20 per annum if 
non-resident, and £45 it l esidHut fn theP^tiovski 
school ail classe.spay from £1:» to £17 per annum, 
the lower scale being in the case of children of 
local merchants. An examination is required for 
admission to b >tb schools, to be conducted in the 
Russian l uigu ige. Th‘ re ar<‘ at least five other 
^moierciftl theciby conducted by persons 


receiving authorisation to do so from the Minister 
of Public Work-^, where, in addition to the fore- 
going curriculum, the adult pupils, male and 
female, are taught stenography and typewriting. 

Industrial Survey in Central Provinces. 

The Kepm t on the industrial Survey of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, 1908-09, by 
Mr. C. E Low, C. I. E., 1. C. S., has been pub 
lished and is a valuable collection of data. In 
the preparation of tlie Report Mr. Low, being at 
the time on the Committee of the recent Central 
Provinces and Berar Exhibition, had the advant- 
age of the advice of experts whose services were 
requisitioned from all parts of India to judge the 
exhibits at that Exhibition. After a general 
review of the industrial condition of the Pro- 
vince, Mr. Low devotes a chapter each to weaving, 
pottery, brick and tile making, tanning and 
leather wtiiking and iiiiscellaneous and novel 
industries and concludes by making certain pro- 
posals, the most import, I nt beirig the organisation 
of industrial co-operative credit and the appoint- 
ment of experts for the weaving, pottery and 
leather industries. We (juofe, with reference to 
the studies on the subject of yarn production and 
consumption which appeared in the fndiath Trade 
Journal of the 20th April, Mr. Jjow’s views on 
the prospects of hand spinning in the Central 
Provinces and Berar : The question of spinning 
may be dismissed in a very few words. Before 
the intrusion of factoiy products into the economic 
system of India, thread was spun by women of 
various castes, and by Mahars. The speedy re- 
placement of this industry by the mills is of itself 
almost Bufiicient proof that there is no opening 
for the makiiig of cotton thread by hand. One 
of two machines for hand-spinning have been put 
forward of late years, but I do not gather that 
they have met with any economic success. The 
spinning of thread is so mechanical a process 
that it seems peculiarly adapted for * machinery. 
And, most important reason of all from the point 
of view of the present inquiry, there are very few 
persons employed in hand-spinning and these 
are in no sense solely dependent on it for a liveli- 
hood. It is, therefore, advisable to leave hand- 
spinning out cf the question, at any rate unless 
and until a machine for hand-spinning is invent- 
ed capable of holding its own against the 
elaborate and highly developed spindles of the 
rrills.” The Report is printed by Messrs. Eyl® 
and Spottiswoode, Ld,, London, and is priced at 
one rupeo, 
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A New Commercial Fiber. 

The silky wool of the Bowbax tree, which is 
especially valuable for filling life-preservers, on 
account of its extreme lightness, has lately 
become so active an article of commerce that the 
tree on which it grows is cultivated in trppical 
plantations. Says the Rew.e Scientifique (Paris, 
April 15) in a note on the KubjVct: 

“ There is found in commerce, under the name 
of * kapok, ’ a vegetable wadding composed of a 
sort of down or hair produced by trees of the 
family of Bomhacme^ the Bombax or eriodendron. 

“ These trees are of great height with trunk 
generally smooth and resistant to forest fires. 
They bear fruits about 30 to 40 iiichea long by 
one to two in diameter, containing brown seeds 
bmied in the midst of a white silky fiber consti- 
tuting the kapok. This wadding, similar in this 
respect to that of moat of the Asolepiadae, cannot 
be spun, woven, nor felted, but it has considerable 
power of flotati on, since it can carry in the 
water 30 to 35 times its own weight. 


Gold Coinage lor India- 

We have received the following letter from the 
Hon. Mr. M. de P. Webb : — From many quarters 
suggestions have been made regarding the beat 
way in which permanently to mark the signifi- 
cance of the forthcoming visit to India of TTis 
Most Gracious Majesty King George the Fifth. 
May I suggest that the King-Emperor could not 
more appropriately signalise his recognition of 
the marvellous economic progress made in recent 
years by this groat Dependency than by oi dering 
the recommencement of the coinage in India of 
the old celebrated gold mohur. The new George 
the Fifth Gold Mohur might he of exactly the 
same weight and fineness as the British sovereign, 
with the same image of the King- Emperor on 
one side as on the new British sovereign, whilst 
on the other side, the design of the old gold 
mohur might be reproduced. If a smaller Indian 
gold coin were also required, George the Fifth 
Pagodas of exactly one-half of the value of the 
new gold mohur might, also be coined. There can 
he no doubt that the revival of the pagoda would 
he very popular in the Soutli of India. The 
nioment is especially propitious for this step 
forward. Not only is India being carried forward 
on a wave of daily increasing prosperity, but the 
output of gold from the mines of the world hasi n 
I'ecent years assumed such vast and unprecedented 
proportions — plose upon a hundred roillioqs 


sterling per annum, — that there is now ample 
gold for all — for East as Veil as West. From the 
beginning of history coinage has always been 
regarded as a maik and symbol of the sovereign's 
authority. What better evidence could the 
peoples of India receive of the coming of the 
present King-Emperor to reign over them, than 
the appearance in their midst of a new gold 
mohur bearing the image and superscription of 
His Most CiHcious Majesty, King George the 
Fifth ? 

An Unsuccessful Concern- 

That Swadeshi entei prise “The Indian Stores, 
Limited,” has not had a very prosperous com* 
mercial career since it started, and has up to 
date managed to lose a considerable percentage of 
its capiiul. The latest phase in connection with 
tho concern is the selling of all its stcck-in- trade, 
which is in good condition, to Babu Langat Singh 
at 12.j per cent, below flie invoice price, as well 
as silk hai.ians, drawers and furniture for the 
best offers obtainable for them in the market. 
The shareholders have confirmed the above 
arrangement at the special meeting called for the 
purpose of considering the proposal. 


Art Pottery. 

Art pottery at one time was a flourishing 
industiy in India and Persia. It is interesting 
to find that efforts are now on foot at the Bombay 
School of Art to revive tlie industry. At present 
aOoverriincnt chemist is experimenting with the 
aid of small gas kilns, and as soon as satisfactory 
results are obtjiined pupils will be found with no 
difficulty. Already the sanguine people see a 
light drift towards the industries in the Indian 
student, and if after a preliminary course of 
scdence a number of the more wealthy students 
turn their attention to this absorbing manu- 
I’acture we can see the rise (jf a great industry. 

Coal Industry in India- 

The Capital says that with a view to improving 
the position of the coal industry in India, 
representatives of nearly all the collieries have 
been taking counsel u gather and have decided to 
work collieries only fivr days a week, stopping 
altogether on Sundays and Mondays. It has also 
been decided not to enter into forward contracts 
for more than one year and negotiations are 
going on with a view to fixing for a limited 
period the minimum prices for the three standard 
grades or qualities pf coa). 
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— — 

An Agricultural Enquiry. 

An examinalion is b'^jing rnsiHe by the 
AgriiMiltural Department of Hurma of the 
manm ial Vrtloe of pathly hu^k, sn 't the soils of 
Pyinl ha Township, Maymyo Siii> division, wore 
examined last Near in corinection with t.he eiupiiry 
on tatiiigya^ snggHsr.ed by Mr. Ij.i Toucdm of the 

Geological SnrvHN of India. TIih piosocution of 
the cnqtiiry into the source, supply, at>d 
agricult urnl value nf the canal and river .silts 
, of Burma seems to be engaging too much 
attention. 

Electricity in Agriculture. 

Much was expected, when some yeais ago it 
was announced that the application of electricity 
to agriculture was about to revolutionise crop 
production. But the idcri died down oNving no 
doubt to no practical method having been found 
of applying the electricity, .and also to the high 
cost of current. With energy available at reduced 
rates expei iinents are being revived and promise 
to lead now to practical results. Profe.ssor 
Lemstroms of Helsingfors University wa.s the 
first to make extended experiiru%it..s, first in 
Finland, and later in France, Germany and 
England. He used an electrified network of 
fine wires about 4 feet apart, 1() inches above the 
plants providt^d wifh points ; and as the plants 
grew the network had to be raised from time to 
time. It was clearly demiuistrated that the plants 
benefited by the elecbiicity, but tlie results wei*e 
uncertain owing to extensive h*:ik.ige, and tbe 
method was inconvenient and unsafe from a 
practical point of view. Mr. J. E. Morrison has 
improved on thi.s system by using high ten.sion 
wires stretched 6 feet above the giound, and 
employing a continuous current, the ch*Higner of 
the apparatus really being Sir Oliver Lodge. 
His experiments always produced an increased 
outturn of crops with quicker development; and 
as it enables field work to proceed while the ciops 
are watering, there is no reason why it should 
not come into practical use if it can bo made to 
pay. His experience shows that the current 
must be applied both night and day A day 
current only adds to the vigour of the leaves, a 
night current only adds to increase of crop t^i some 
extent without stimulating the leaves ; but a cur- 
rent continuous by a d,ay and night by producing 
both eftects results in an all-round more vigorous 
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plant with an all-round higher outturn. Plants 
are known to be absorbing electricity from the 
atmosphere at all times by means of the points 
of their lo.aves, and, in the case of cereals, by 
means of their spikes ; Jiiid this constant flow of 
electricity through them enables them to take up 
nitrogen from the air, which is what they want 
for their development. A slight artificial in- 
cifHse therefore ill the current passing through 
them enables thorn to absorb nitrogen more 
fif.ely anti thus to receive additional stimulation. 
That the presence of much electricity in the 
surrounding air is helpful to plant life seems to 
he suppoifnd by the observation commonly made 
in the Arctic regions where the growth of plants 
at their proper season is abnormally rapid and 
vigorous, even tlioiigh the total amount of sun- 
light received by them is small Further, when 
Professor Lemstroms was experimenting in his 
green house in Helsingfors with the artificial 
leproduction of the aurora, borealis he found his 
plants in the green house began to thrive in a 
remarkable manner. It is some devedopment of 
this overhead system of electrical discharge that is 
likely to take practical shape, and not of the 
other apparently simple system of passing currents 
through the earth about the plants. In the 
latter system much less general benefit results, 
and it is believed the current at the ends of the 
wires used dives down into the earth and does 
not spread to the r(<ots of intervening plants. — 
The h,(lm7i hhtgm*>pring. 
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MR. HTNDMAN’s REMIXiSCm’RS. 

The news that the vebentn Soeialist leader, Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman, has written his reminiscences 
and that the^ are to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in the early autumn, will lead readers 
to look forward to a lively and entertaining 
volume, for Mr. Ilyndman’s pen has never lost 
its vprve, as well a.s its very considerable merits 
and graces of style. It deals with Mr. Hyndinan’s 
career down to 1890 or thereabouts, and has 
something to say about Italy, Franco, Au.stralia, 
Polynesia, and a good «leal about Socialism. Mr. 
Hyndman gives .separate chapters or .sectior s to 
Mazzini, Karl Marx, Garibaldi, William Morri.s, 
George Meredith, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Lisradi, and other persons of note whom he has 
known ; and there are also .sketches of the gather- 
ings at the salon of a well known lady, whose 
house Mr, Hyndman frecpiented in what he calls 
•‘the pre-Socialist epoch.’’ He hints at a 
possible additional volume, covering another score 
or SO of years. We hope the additional volume 
will make its appearance in duo course, even 
though it should be written in “ Shawesquerie,” 
a literary method which Mr. Hyndman regards 
as one of the distinguished features of the world 
of letters. 


A POSTAL LIBRARY. 

A postal library is the subject of a Rill which 
the Belgian Government is ai3out to place before 
Parliament. The project was initiated and worked 
out by the Mu.see du Li vi e at Brussels, which 
hopes to spread through the whole country a 
taste for good reading. Of 2, (>29 Belgian com- 
munes, only 717 possess a communal library, and 
of these the funds are generally insufficient, and 
the books are almost wholly novels, and mainly 
poor stuff as that. The new proposal is to found 
a reading organisation spread throughout the 
country with the maximum of good and the least 
possible pecuniary call upon the State. It com- 
prehends a great central national book depot, 
•distributing books on loan either directly through 
post or through the intervention of the com- 
^mnes and approved associations. It utilises, for 
didie distribution of books and for the guarantee 
to be furnished by the boiTowers, post office and 
the savings banks. The State will contribute in 
various ways to the working of the system, nott-b- 


ly by an annual grant ^d by the use of the post 
office and other admin^rative services. There 
will be a system of freejdlms of certain books to 
every one, of free 1 o\^h df specialised books 
to those industrially or piofessionally interested 
and a scale of subset iption.s*Jm posed on wealthy 
persona or on tho-se who seek t^borrow books not 
on the free list. 

A I’RIZK ESSAY. 

1 shall be grateful if you will kindly give mo 
tho hospitality of a sm.ill space in your columns 
to make an annonneomont. A society has been 
formed in Paris for the Encoui.agement of Indian 
National Studies, and its avowed object is to 
direct the energies of our able and talented 
countrymen to producing work in history, litera- 
ture. art and religion that may have a diicct share 
in the building up of national character and the 
strengthening of national pride. To encourage 
them in work of this nature, substantial prizes 
will be oflered from time to time for contribu- 
tions on special subjects ; while any work such as 
songs, poems, dramas, novels, histories, etc., 
submitted to the society will be considered and 
reported upon by aconimitte of very well-known 
scholars who have kindly undertaken this work. 

I am desired by the society to announce that by 
way of inauguration a prize of Rs. 2,000 will be 
given to the writer of the best and mo.st inspiring 
work on the History of India from the earliest 
times to the present day.” 

The following are the conditions of the prize : — 

(1) The book shall consist of not less than 300 
page.s of octavo size. 

(2) The stand- point adopted shall be character- 
istically Indian, but shall be thoroughly unbiassed 
and based upon the largest national ideals. 

(3) All contributions submitted shall become 
the absolute property of the society. In the event 
of there being other suitable contributions besides 
the one to which the prize is awarded, they will 
be published by the society and a sum of Rs. 500 
will be paid to the author of each work. 

(4) The woik may be written in English or in 
any one of the following Indian languages : — 

Urdu or Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Tamil. 

(5) The latest day for sending in contributions 
will be the lOfch of May, 1912. 

(6) The award will be made on January 1st 1913. 

(7) All enquiries and corre-spondence to be 
addreiged to Thakar Dass, c/o Banquo Parisienne. 
7, Rue Ohauchat, Paris (France). 
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EDUCAyPNAL. 

FREB^NraRSITIES . 

The Chancellor of Ure Melbourne University 
(Sir John Madden)y^n his address at the Com> 
mencement Day CMebration said that among the 
projects in the air was one of a free University. 
A University was for inculcating sound learning. 
Nothing could be more taking at the first present- 
ment than the proposal that the University should 
be free to all , but if there was to bo 8(»und learn- 
ing there must be a standard for the conferring 
of degrees. That standard could not be fixed by 
any unqualified persotjs, but by the very best 
experts they could get. If they had presently a 
free University it might mean, as many people 
thought it would mean, the invasion of the 
University by everybody who came along ’and 
desired to study this or that subject in order to 
add to his educational or industrial equipment. 
While sympathising with the desire of everybody 
to have access to the best means of education, 
there must be a standaid to which everybody 
entering the University would have to conform. 
It was suggested that there should be a closer 
relation between the University and the technical 
schools. Formerly technicology did not enter 
into the University, but now it dia, and it was a 
science which had to be recognised. Technical 
education was very nece.saary, but it was to be 
feared that that abstract learning which elevated 
and refined the mind would be fiung aside in 
favor of some science which might help them to 
makes living, but which lacked refining influences. 
It should be remembered also that although the 
University was the doorway of all profeshions, 
and although it was eminently desirable that 
deserving and industrious young people should 
get to their professions as soon as they could be 
qualified for earning their living, and, it might 
be, the attainment of wealth, there were other 
things to be considered. Whilst the technological 
side of education should be cultivated it was 
important to cultivate the other side, too, to insist 
upon refinement and culture, magnanimity, and a 
broad acquaintance with literature, and apprecia- 
tion of its purpose and eftects. The language, 
manners, and cuHtoros of great times that had 
passed away should be known and appreciated by 
students so that, apart from a capacity to earn 
their bread, they might be accepted as well- 
informed, capable citizens, and also be a joy to 
themselves through the fulness of their knowledge, 


and their capacity to appreciate the valuable dis- 
coveries of that new knowledge, which were pre- 
senting themselves to their contemplation. Though 
one could not show distinctly how at every step 
compulsory subjects did furnish and feed the 
mind, it could be easily understood how by a 
course of study extending over three years in the 
arts faculty for an examination a man became 
imbued with certain studies that made him a 
different man than he would have been had his 
studies been confined to dry law and learning on 
a technical subject like engineering. The world 
had ailvanced so rapidly that new branches of 
science had continually to be taught, but room 
must also be found for that abstract learning 
which elevated and refined the miod. 

HINDU UNIVERSITY AMALGAMATION. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
thus writes 1o the Lender ’. — 

Sir, — The question of the amalgamation of 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s scheme of a University of 
India and of the Hindu University Benares is 
still under consideration. Those who take an 
interest in the movement may rest asfhred that 
in the decision that will be arrived at, the 
opinions of donors and of the leaders of the Hindu 
community will receive the weight that is due to 
them. But by far the most important question 
before us is the collection of fiu)d8 for the 
University, and I earnestly request all those who 
desire to see the University established to devoto 
their attention and energy to this work. 

A sum of twenty-five lakhs must be secured 
before any steps can be taken in the direction of 
obtaining a charter for the University, and it is in 
the highest degree desirable that this should be 
done as expeditiously as possible. 

All subscriptions for the Hindu University 
should be remitted direct to the Agent, Bank of 
Bengal, Benares, to be credited to the Hindu 
University Fund. An intimation of the fact may, 
at the same time, be given to me. 

The draft prospectus of the University may be 
bad from the Hindu University Office, Ohowk, 
Benares City. 

SCIENTIFIC RF^EARCH IN PRUSSIA. 

The Emperer William Society for the Promo- 
tion of Scientific P^esearch was formally constitut- 
ed on Wednesday in Berlin. The original 
members of the Society are for the most part 
bankers and great industrialists. Membagphip 
entails an er. trance fee of .£1,000 and an annua 
subscription of £60. The foundation capita 
amounts to 11,000,000 marki (£660,00.0). 
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ILLEGALITY OF LOTTEKIKS. 

The futility of endeavouring to invoke the aid 
of a Court of Justice as a debt-collector whore the 
obligation arises out of a transaction upon which 
the Legislature has put the ban of illegality was 
once more illustrated in the case of (torer^Mein vs. 
Feldmann. The parties, two Jewesses, had some 
shares in a ticket in the Hamburg State Lottery. 
The ticket won a prize of X 1,400, which was paid 
to the defendant ; but she had paid over to the 
plaiiitiii’ no more than a beggarly sum of X20, and 
.C150 to another lady who had contributed towards 
the purchase of the ticket, [n view of the author- 
ities, the plaintiff must have regarded her prospect 
of getting the Court to countenance her claim to 
a proper share of this .£1,400 as something of a 
lottery. Some of these cases, arose cut of the 
complications that ensued when Running ReAn., 
who finished first for the great Epsom event in 
1844 wa^isijualified by reason of his being dis- 
covered to be a four-year old. Allport rs’. Xutt, 

1 Common Bench Reports 974, bears imperishable 
record of that extraordinary incident. Allport 
had drawn a horse named Ionian in a sweepstake. 
Ionian ran third in the race, but when Rnnuing 
Rein was di8(]ualilied, Ionian natuially went up 
a place. A 11 port sued Nutt, the holder of the 
stakes, for the balance of winnings due for the 
second horse. It was ruled that this sweepstakes 
was a lottery, and, that being so, tJie Court could 
give no assistance to Allport in screwing his win- 
nings out of the reluctant Nutt. 

In the Hamburg lottery case an attempt was 
made to purge the transaction of its illegality on 
two grounds. It was argued that the X 1,400, 
though the fruit of an illegal concern, having been 
pait to the defendant, she held it so far as the 
plaintiff’s share, as agent ff«r the plaintiff, and 
could not be allowed to set up the illegality of the 
source of the winnings as a justification for putting 
the whole into her pocket. Reliance was put on 
the case of Be Matlos vs. Benjamin^ 63 L. J. Q. B. 
248, where it was held that the Gaming Act, 1892, 
which makes null and void any promise to pay 
•^oney payable in respect of a gaming transaction, 

not enable a commission agent who had won 
®>oiiey in bets made for his principal to stick to 
that money. Another contention put forward was 
that a lottery being a legal thing in Hamburg, 
the Courts were absolved from regarding the rights 


that sprang from it from the English Law’s point 
of view. Saxby vs. FuHm (1909), 25 T. L. R. 446, 
was cited, where the principle was followed that 
money won by gaming in a country where gaming 
is not illegal is recoverable in the Courts of this 
country. Neither argument, however, really 
touched the (|ue8tion of a claim under a lottery 
ticket, because lotteries have been subjected lo 
the strictest attention of the Legislature. For 
instance, it is illegal to advertise a lottery, to take 
part in a lottery, or to sell a ticket or share in a 
ticket for a lottery held abroad. And the Court 
therefore, held that a sale and purchase of a 
lottery ticket being illeg.al, any money payable in 
respect of it was tainted with the same illegality, 
and no claim to it would be recognised by a Court 
of Justice. — The London Correspondent of the 
Madras Mail. 

THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

Mr. Justice IScrutton, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Newspaper Society, held recently 
said he knew that public opinion had been shocked 
by some of the verdicts that had been given re- 
cently in libel actions, but he wished to say that 
there were juries as well as judges, and it was the 
juries who gave the verdict. Until they could get 
juries adequately to appreciate what they were 
doing, they would not get the law of libel 
thoroughly satisfactory. When the law of fair erm- 
ment was thoroughly established the newspapers 
would occupy a bf tter position than they did now. 
lie .always told thorn that an innocent expression 
of opinion, although the jury disagreed with it as 
fair comment, ought to be allowed even though 
derogatory to certain persons concerned. 

A BILL TO FKBVENT CELIBACY. 

Senetur Beall of Alton, has just presented to 
the Senate of Illinois, liis Bill for the encourage- 
ment of fecundity and the prevention of celibacy. 
Mr. Beill’s Bill, according to the Hospital, ordains 
that every celabarte over thirty-live years of age 
who cannoii produce a satisfactory reason for bis 
solitary condition shall have to pay yearly a tax of 
X2. The product of this tax will be devoted to 
the population fund created by the same Bill, and 
intended to recompense prolific parents. Mothers 
will be rewarded with a gratuity of X20 for each 
child born after two years of married life. 

— H-#-. 
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THE MIBBEEUS OP TOUACCO. 

Dr. Ferrant of Lyons ha.s bi ought anew charge 
to be placed to the account of tobacco — Wf., deaf- 
ness. Actually, we are told by a Paris correspon- 
dent, the use of tobacco is dangerous in this 
respect only where there is a predisposition, Jis in 
the case of persons who are slightly deaf in one 
ear without perhaps being .iware of it. This is 
by no means infrequent, and the infirmity is only 
discovered by chance, as for instance, in making 
use of the telephone. The predi.''position of these 
balf-d eaf cases is often hereditary, or caused by 
frequent renewals of intlauirnation of the n isal or 
throat passages. It is thus in winter chi» Hy that 
smoking, even in luoderatioo, affects the hearing. 
Dr. Ferrant has observed this result not only in 
great smokers, but also in the case of a woman, 
the wife of a bar-keeper, living in an atmosphere 
vitiated by the smoke of tobacco consumed by her 
customers. Those who snuff or chew tobacco are 
exposed to the same risks as smokers. 

COST OF MKDICAL J:DL'CATT0N IN INDIA. 

Mr. Kelly recently asked the Under Secretary 
of State of India : — Whether ho m yet able to 
state the amount of money annually spent by the 
Government of India on the entire medical educa- 
tion of Anglo-Indian and Eurasian students for 
Military Assisant-Surgeon grade; whether there 
are similar officers to look after the troops in this 
country; and on what gmuncls is the existence of 
that branch justified in India. 

Mr. Montagu : — The answer to both the first 
and second questions is in the negative. 

Mr. Kelly asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India:— Whether the Senior Assistant in the 
chief civil medical institutions at Madras arc 
Military Assistant Surgeons; wliether the entire 
cost of their medical education has been defrayed 
by the Government of Madras; whether he would 
state the reasons why they have been invariably 
preferred to Indian Civil Doctors who have better 
qualifications, and who have been trained at their 
own expense ; and when docs he propose to make 
a statement on the reform of the Medical Service 
in India. 

Mr. Montagu : — The answer to the first question 
is yes. The second I have already answered. As 
regards the last, 1 cannot yet say when it will be 
possible to make any further statement on the 
subject. 


FASTING POK THE CURE OF DISEASES. 

Mr. Samaldas Nanji Doctor, Balaghabt thus 
writes to the Madras Timas. 

Sir, — Great progress has been made in the cure 
of diseases through the agency of fasting in 
America during the past ten years. Absolute 
fasting from food for a prolonged period is a 
mighty factor in curing severe cases of acute and 
chronic illnesses, and also in curing so-called “ in- 
curable disease.®!,” such as cancer, leprosy, tuber- 
culosis, epilepsy, insanity, dropsy, Ac. Your read- 
ers will be glad tt, know that there are books 
explaining logically scientific fatting for curing 
diseases, and they also give cases of marvellous 
cures of different illnesses. 1 shall be glad to give 
particulars to any geiitlem.an wishing to have 
them. 

MALARIA AND PLAGCK. 

The (Jovernment of Madras are pleased to accept 
the Sanitary Commissioner’s recommendation that 
the medical examination and the disinfection of the 
bedding and personal effects of coolies proceeding to 
Penang from the cDiigration depot of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States Govern- 
ments at Avadi shall be carried out at the depot 
instead of at the port of Madras. This arrange- 
ment is subject to the condition. — 

(ri) that the depot is equipped with a proper 
disinfecting engine ; 

(6) that it is under the control of a duly quali- 
fied medical ollicer; 

(c) that the ?oolies dealt with ahall be taken 
direct from the depot to thS Madras harbour so as 
to permit of their being embarked immediately 
after their examination and the disinfection of 
their property. 

(JURE FOR INSANITY. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Royal Asylum Dr. 
Oswald, of the household stall', announced that 
a substance had been found which, when injected 
into the blood of a jritient suffering from madness 
was not only a certain cure, but rendered the 
patient immune against any further attack of the 
dread malady. The discovery was first made by a 
German Professor, and bad been perfected by the 
research departments in Germany and Glasgow. 

— 
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ARTIFICIAL (IKMS. 

Mr. Noel Heaton, B. Sc , F. C. 8 . recently reatl 
a paper on “ The pro<l notion and identificatiun of 
Artiiicial gems” before the eighteenth ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Society of Arts. The follow- 
ing excerpts will be read with interest by our 
readers. 

1 propose to limit the term ‘‘ artificial ” to Mich 
productions as possess the same chemical composi- 
tion and physical constants as the natural stones, 
diftering from them only in minute details conse- 
quent upon their being poduced in the laboivnory 
instead of beingdug oucof the earth; all other make- 
shifts being properly described as “imitations.” 
The production of imitrition gems is by no means 
a modern invention, as is doubtless well known to 
you. To go no further back than the time of the 
Homan Empire, the master glassinakers of tlie 
d.awn of our era, whoso skill and knowledge of glass- 
making one appreciates more highly the more one 
investigates the industrial life oi those times, were 
able to imitate almost any precious stone exactly, 
us far as outward appearance went, in coloured 
glass — and not only the transparent gems, but the 
structure of such semi-precious stones as agate, 
cornelian, lapis, and porphyry. It would be quite 
out of place to devote any time to-night to this 
historical aspect of imitation gems, but I cannot 
refrain from alluding to the remarkable example.s 
of such imitations found by Mr. Woolley at 
Ivaranog from which it is difiicult to resist the 
conclusion that in quite early times Nubia was 
the centre of this industry. To judge by 
the stories one reads about jewels in those 
times — stories of the Emperor Oomnenus, for 
example — one suspects that the glassmakers 
turned their skill in this direction to some account 
und considerable profit on behalf of an ignorant 
and somewhat credulous aristocracy ; for in those 
days, and, in fact, until quite recently, not only 
Was the nomenclature of gems very vague, but 
methods of indentification were chiefly remarka- 
ble for their non-existence. 

The chief criterion of a precious stone was its 
colour, 80 much so that throughout mediawal 
times blue glass was known «s sapphire and green 
glass as beryl, etc., giving rise to the legend that 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth windows were 
glHzed with sheets of beryl. As the tendency still 
lingers to regard all rod stones as rubies and 


green as emeralds, and so on, I would like 
to make it clear at this point that colour is 
really quite an accidented property of precious 
stones : the substance of ’which nearly every 
species of transparent gem is essentially composed 
is colourless, and the colour is really produced 
by minute proportions of impurity. 

This being the case we And that on the one 
hand the same species of gem may exist in a large 
variety of colours, and on the other hand that a 
dolour characteristically associated with one gem 
may tsften be found in another having essentially 
different composition and properties. Owing to 
this confusion it was very difficult to draw the 
line between a genuine and imitation stotie until 
the various species of gem stone were accurately 
defined and their iiame.s clearly associated with 
pniticular composition and properties, the deter- 
mination of which forms, at the present time, a 
means of distinguisliing one from another, and 
also of deciding whether an alleged gem is 
genuine or imitation with ease and certainty. 

The most important propeitit-s of a precious 
stone are those depending upon its refractive 
powers. Until recently the accurate determina- 
tion of the refractive index of a stone was a 
matter involving the use of complicated and ex- 
pensive instruments, and a matter for the skilled 
mineralogist rather than the practical jeweller. 
It is true that at the time Dr, Miers published 
his lectures there existed an instrument known 
as the re Hectometer, but the determination of 
the refractive index with this was a matter of 
some difficulty even in skilled hands, and its value 
for commercial purposes was very small. Since 
that time, however, thanks to the ingenuity of 
Dr. Herbert Smith, this instrument has been im- 
proved out of all recognition, and in its place we 
have the Herbert Smith Refractometer by means 
of which anyone of normal common sense can 
determine the lefractive index of a stone in a few 
seconds without even removing it from its setting, 
and which, witli a little practice, will also enable 
one to deteniiino with similar ease the amount 
and kind of double refraction and the degree of 
dispersion. 

ANJ.MALS IN MAKS. 

According to the view ot Professor Perrier, th e 
celebrated French A.stronomer, Mara is inhabited 
by warm-blooded animals. We are told that Mars 
is the planet of mammals and birds. Owing to 
the lesser gravity, jumping and running animal^ 
would predominate. 
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SCHOOL DAYS OV OENIUSE8. 

The tiner individual (lualities are often late in 
revealing themselves. It is the older, racial 
tendencies that rule in childhood. Iriitation at 
restraint, irresponsibility, and primitive indolence 
are to be expected. Some mature slowly and are 
called stupid, (loorge Elliot learned to read with 
ditiicult} . Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, sptmt three 
years in one class in the village school ; Burger, 
the poet of German ballads, rp<|uirod several 
years to learn the Latin forms ; and Alfieri, the 
Italian poet, was dismissed by his teachers, so 
backward was he. 

Were it necessary, the list miglit be indeli 
nitely extended by adding Newton, Byron, Ibsen, 
Walter Pater, Pierre Cuiio, and others. Hometimes 
seeming stupidity is due to interest in subject 
outside the little circle round which the tethered 
children are allowed to graze. Pulton, Watt, 
and 8ir Humphry Davy in early childhood were 
already busy with the experiments which were to 
be told to children after the teachers who called 
them stupid were forgotton. 

Tolstoy, Goethe, and Dean Swift were refused 
their degrees because they failed in their univer- 
sity examinations, and for the same reason, 
Ferdinand Brunetiere was denied admission to 
the Ecole Normale Superieure. At Cambridge, 
also, Sir William Thompson was not a senior 
wrangler, though one of the examiners admitted 
that ** the successful competitor was not tit to cut 
pencils for Thomson.” When asked why lie had 
delayed so long on one of the problems winch he 
himself had discovered, Thomson replied that, 
having forgotten that it was one of his own 
inventions, he had worked it as a wholly new 
problem. Later, it was learned that the winner 
of the prize wrote the solution from memory. 

Thomson’s failure to win the Cambridge honour 
becltuse of the unusual mercury of one of bis 
cottpetitors illustrates an important class of cases 
in which the examination system completely 
collapses. Justus von Liebig, whose father was 
compelled to remove him from the gymnasium 
because of his wretched work, attributed bis 
failure in the school to his utter lack of auditory 

C iemory. He could remember little that he 
eard. Yet his teachers never discovered this. — 
JIarpe7*'8 Magazine. 


THE INDIAN ORDERLIES TO THE KING. 

The foul native officers of the Indian Army 
who have been selected to serve as Orderlies to 
the King, and who have arrived in England, are 
Punjabi and Hindustani Mussulmans. The first 
of them, Subadar-Major Bahadur Ali Khan, of 
the 51st Sikhs (Frontier Force), belongs to the 
Rawalpindi district, and has had 35 years’ 
service. He is a Sirdar Bahadur, and an A. D. C. 
to the Cornmander-in-Ohief in India. Risaldar 
Major Malik Sher Bahadur Khan is a Tinwana 
of the Shappur Khan tribe. Ho belongs to the 
2tith (King George’s Own) Light Cavalry, and 
has had a (|uarber of a century’s service in the 
Army. Risaldar-Major Abdul Karim Khan is a 
Hindiistarii Mussulman from the Rampur State, 
an<l is in the 30bh Lancers (Gordon's Horse). 
He entered the Army 33 years ago, served in 
operations for the pacification of Upper Burma in 
I8b8, and wears the Order of British India, 
Second Class. Suoadar Muhammad Ismail, of the 
32nd Mountain Battery, is a Tansarof the Karnal 
district. He served in the Lushai Expedition on 
the North-Eastern Frontier, and in Burma from 
1889 to 1892, and in other fields. These veteran 
soldiers, all of them the possessors of many 
medals and clasps, are keenly appreciative of the 
honour done them in being selected for duty with 
their Sovereign in the Coronation year. They 
will be in atcendance on His Majesty until after 
the Coronation ceremonies are over. 

M.p’s. AND PUBLIC SPEECH. 

Mr. Kleiscr found Mr. Asquith “cold and 
austere in manner, but he has one of the greatest 
characteristics of the public orator, * the power of 
statement.’ He makes clear to you at once 
without circumlocution the substance of hw 
address.” Jjord Lansdowne has “ a clear, concise, 
and audible articulation.” In his early days 
Mr. Balfour was a wretched speaker, nearly 
draeging the lapels ofl' his coat at every eJiort ; 
he still adopts the habit of clinging to them when 
he is walking through the lobby or talking in the 
House.” Mr, A. Chamberlain “ adopts the atti- 
tudes in the House so characteristic of his father 
one of these being the time he keeps with one 
hand to speeches.” Mr. Churchill “plays an 
accompaniment too, but in a more vigorous 
manner than Mr. Chamberlain. He thumps the 
table before him with one hand, keeping the 
other hand on his hip.” There would thus seem 
to be plenty of scope for Mr. Kleiser’s efforts to 
“ I’aise the standard of public speech throughout 
the world,” 
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A DELEGATION ACT. 

An important step is about to be taken with a 
view to securing the growth of provincial autono- 
my. The Government of India have decided to 
undertake the preparation and introduction of a 
general Act of delegation which vvill permit the 
transmission of executive powers from a higher to 
a lower authority by Government notification, 
and the Secretary of State has already given his 
sanction to this proposal. The Act, it is under- 
stood, will follow the lines of recommendation of 
the Decentralisation Commission with necessary 
safeguards which will prevent the Act from being 
used or considered as a blank cheque to the 
Executive Government involving an abdication 
by the Legislature of its proper function. Mr. 
Hobhouse and his colleagues suggested several 
important reservations which, briefly stated, are as 
follows: (1) The delegation of any function 
under any Act cannot be unless the Act has been 
in force for at least five years. (2) All proposed 
notifications shall be published in the Government 
“ Gazette ” and must be placed on the table of 
the Legislative Council, and sullicient opportunity 
should be alForded for an expression of opinion, 
and no delegation can be carried out if it evokes 
opposition, in which case the Government must 
fall back upon special amending legislation to 
give force to such delegation. These are the 
suggested reservations which should be corres- 
pondingly observed both by the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments who will also reserve to 
themselves the powers of withdrawal by executive 
order of delegation already carried out. The 
Royal Commission discussed two alternative 
schemes of having a general Decentralization Act 
or Acts with schedules of specific amendments 
required or a general Delegation Act, and pre- 
ferred the latter on the ground that it will 
facilitate the disposal of non-controversal matters 
and the adaptation of existing administrative 
machinery to altered circumstances, while at the 
same time respecting the prerogative of the 
Legislature by requiring their specific sanction to 
any measure of delegation which may have pro- 
voked material opposition. The Commission 
strongly supported the model of the Sind Delega- 
tion Act, which will doubtless be followed in the 
preparation of the draft Bill. 


THE REAL IMPERIAL PROBLEM. 

The Nation concludes as follows an article 
entitled : “ Imperial Problems— Real and Un- 
real ” : — 

Among the suggestions made by the Imperial 
Government, the most important have relation 
to immigration ; .ind the fiist, relating to British 
Indians, might well raise what is in our judg- 
ment the most serious of all our Imperial prob- 
lems. Kor, all talk about the unity and solidar- 
ity of our Empire has an air of unreality so 
long .as the units of that Empire, the men and 
women who compose its human substance, do 
not enjoy so much community of citizenship 
that they can move freely upon the surface of 
that Empire. There is not one of the great 
self-governing Dominions which does not refuse 
admission to its shores to the vast majority of 
British subjects. We do not, indeed, presume to 
condemn them for pushing a policy which they 
hold essential to protect the social and economic 
order of their countries. Hut we cannot refrain 
from pointing out that the pursuance of the 
policy is nothing else than a permanent declara- 
tion of separation and disunion. For, there can 
be no real political or social unity unless liberty 
of movement and of persottal intercoutse is secured. 
The unanimous refusal of the self-governing 
Dominions to allow to the colored subjects of our 
Empire any free access to their shores, or any 
freedom of life within their shores, introduces a 
fatal rift within the Empire. It shows, in fact, 
that the British Empire comprises two different 
and opposite entities. It comprises a group of 
self-governing nations in generally sympathetic 
relations with one another enjoying substantially 
the same froo institutions and consulting with 
one another as equal members of a family. It 
also combines a number of groups of colonies 
and possessions, mostly occupied by colored 
peoples, on a lower plane of development, enjoy- 
ing no full freedom of solf-government, but sab- 
ject in the last resort to the arbitrary wifl of 
Great Britain. Between these two condnes 
there is no communir.y of factor feeling. If the 
closer political federation of the Dominions 
and Great Britain were desirable in the interests 
of political security, it would nevertheless be 
precluded by the very fact of the existence of the 
great * unfree Empire.’ In that Empire the 
people <>f our free dominions have no part, and 
for it they will never consent to assume a genuin$^' 
and formal responsibility. 
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Delhi is the Empress dt £nmiih She 

has often been sacked and left naked and desol- 


^.7 GOSPEL OP WEALTH. 

Andrew Carnegie, in the courRO of an 
^l^dress to the women employee.s of the Lealie- 
H^Uge Publishing Company, advised them to 
^,^k intellectual development, declaring that the 
OTlves of millionaires did not keep pace with the 
Cental progress of their husbands. Mr. Carnegie 
on : — 

f£?;‘*Mo8t millionaires’ wives are unhappy. They 
too many luxuries and no mental resources 
§1^' fall back upon. Some of rny partners have 
IlMien unjustly criticised for what was not their 
j|l|i!Qlt, but the fault of their wives. Do not refu.so 
^*<tnan simply because he is a millionaire, though 
m^would rather be horn poor than a millionaire, 
Mtd I have had some experience in both directions. 

made forty-two or forty- throe millionaireg 
time, but I want to say that the only right 
ppkian has to wealth lies in his acquisition of it 
Hljr jaseful labour. 

** The great trouble of wealth to day is that 
sons of millionaires do not realise this 
f^^MCessity of being of use to the uoinmunity. [ 
forget how proud 1 was when I got my 
wages of 6fi. a week, and how 1 felt when it 
rai||l||jrfip4 to 6s. a week as a telegraph operator. 

isr^lili^tiegio concluded by advising the girls to 
P^mile ite the time,” and by saying that much 
success he owed to his mother ** who was 
|w;98M|btres8, cook, and washlady. She never till 
Oto in life had a servant, and yet was a cultivated 


Delhi is the one city in India which can justly 
pildm to rank both as an historic capital and an 
p^j[)erial city. Calcutta, although the seat of 
^^^io^rnment, is a mushroom city in comparison, 
pbd.is, besides, of exotic growth. No doubt, the 
^ji^al Delhi of to-day i.s a comparatively mod- 

t city from the antiquarian point of view, for 
present Delhi is but the fifth or sixth city 
IJ^rilich has been raised upon its site, but the 
^^mour of its glories under the Moghul 

p^ perors still hangs round its walls. 

W. Forrest, in his ** Cities ot India, ** 
admirably summed up the historical vicissi- 
of, the dty of the Moghuls ; — 


ate. But she could not be despoiled of the in- 
comparable situation which marks her for the 
metropolis of a great empire. Standing on her 
high battlements, the eye can sweep over a wide 
expanse of yellow country scarred by ravines and 
dotted with trees and gardens, till it reaches a 
long range of barren hills bathed in orange and 
lilac. 

Scattered over this wild stretch of land are 
surviving ruins, remnants of mighty edifices, 
tombs of warriors and stiints, which convey a 
more impressive sense of magnificence than Im- 
perial Rome. They are a memorial not cf a 
single city but of supplanted nations. 

Eiglit centuries before the Latins settled on 
the plain® of Lntium ami Campania, a band of 
Aryans drove from here, aboriginirl savages, and 
founded on the left hank of the Jumna the city 
of Indraspatna, which grew into a mighty king- 
dom. Then the Moslem appeared on the scene, 
and Hindu civilisation disappeared in smoke and 
ruin. ” — Travel mul Exploration. 

THE NEWSPACBIl JAGADVIUTTA. 

Mr. O’Crady recently asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India : -Whether the newspaper 
“Jagadvritta” is subsidised by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, if so, what is the extent of the subsidy per 
annum, whether he is aware that in the first issue 
it attacked the Brahmin community of the 
Deccan, demanding a general boycott of the 
members of the caste ; and, if so, whether steps 
will be taken so that in future the newspaper in 
question shall cease from publishing the Editor’s 
views condemning wholesale any section of the 
community who are law abiding. 

Mr. Montagu. — The Government of Bombay 
have arranged to subscribe for 10,000 copies of the 
newspaper in question for a period of five years, 
at an annual cost of £ 1,000. As regards the latter 
part of the question the Secretary of State has no 
information. He is content to leave to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay the management of the experi- 
ment that they have undertaken. I may add 
that, apart from the experiments which have been 
undertaken in Bombay, the Beng«)ls,and theUnit- 
ed Provinces, no further subsidies are conteniplal'' 
ed at present. 
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SONG 


Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU. 

Nay, do not giieve . . • though life be full of sadness, 
Dawn will not veil her splendour for your grief. 

Nor Spring withhold the soft, predestined beauty 
Of lotus blossom or sirisha leaf- 

Nay, do not pine ■ • • though life be full of trouble. 

Time will not pause or tarry on bis way ; 

Today that seems so long, so strange, so bitter, 

Will soon be some forgotten yesterday- 

Nay, do not weep - - - new hopes, new dreams, new faces. 
The unspent joy of all the unborn years. 

Will prove your heart a traitor to its sorrow 
And make your eyes unfaithful to their tears- 
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The Proposed Civil Marriage Bill. 

BY 

Dr. sir P. C. CHATTERJI, C. I. E. 
{Retired Judge, Chief Court, Punjab.) 


HE professed objecfc of the Bill is to remove 
those provisions of the present Act which ex- 
clude all who profess the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jaina, Brahmo and Sikh religions from its 
benefits. The statement of the objects and reasons 
says that many members of the Hindu community 
wish to introduce intermarriage between sub- 
castes of the four primary caste.s or between 
sections of them or between members of the same 
caste resi.ient in different parts of India, without 
leaving the pale of Hinduism and it propo.seH to 
bring this about by omitting the declarations 
prescribed in tho preamble, in section 2 .and in the 
second schedule of the Act for the parties to the 
marriage, to the effect that they do not belong to 
the recognized leligions of India, [t is not pro- 
posed to change any other portion of the Act. 

Let us consider how the Act amended a.s 
proposed would affect (1) membeis^of the Hindu 
community who contract marriages under its pro- 
visions and (2) the Hindu co.nmunity generally, 
using the terra Hindu in a comprehensive sense 
and as including Ary as, Sikhs, Jains and 
Brahmos, etc. 

Section 2 of the Act provides that no marriage 
can take place where there is a husband or wife 
living, that the intended husband must be of the 
age of eighteen years and the intended wife of 
fourteen years, that if either of them is under 
twenty-one years, the consent of the father or 
guardian to the marriage must be obtained and 
that they must not be related to each other by 
consanguinity, affinity or within degrees which 
under the law governing them would make the 
marriage invalid. By proviso 2 the prohibition 
of consanguinity is declared not to extend beyond 
the great great grandfather or great great grand- 
mother and to apply where the one of the parties 
is the lineal ancestor or a brother or sister of the 
lineal ancestor of tho other. 

The bar of consanguinity is thus defined, but I 
atn not clear what the rule of affinity would be if 
the persons seeking marriage under the Act declare 
themselve.s not to be Hindus. It is doubtful bow 
far the rules on that subject of Hindu law 


which is a personal law mainly based on the pro- 
fession of the Hindu religion will apply. But 
this is minor consideration and may be left out of 
consideration for the pre.sent, 

A second mairisgo after one has been solemnized 
under the Act in the lifetime of the husband 
or wife renders the person who knc-wingly enters 
into such marriag»*, liable to punishment for 
bigamy under tlie Indian Penal Code. Further, 
the provisions of the Indian Divorce Act, 1869, 
apply to such a marriage. 

The Act, therefore, cannot be availed of to 
celebrate a polygamous marriage and prohibits 
polygamy which, though allowable among Hindu.s, 
is not generally practised, nor popular and is 
steadily declining in public estimation. The Act 
is thus calculated to .serve the purpose of the 
growing body of reformers among Hindus who 
want to abolish polygamy altogether. 

Monogaoiy and divorce are necessarily cor- 
related and hence tho Act provides for divorce. 
The provisions of the Indian Divorce Act, how- 
ever commenrlahle from the standpoint of the 
absolute equality of the sexes in all the relations 
of life, are distasteful to Hindus as calculated to 
disturb the stability of their m.arriage system in 
which they nob unnaturally take some pride. The 
raising of male issue is essential according to 
orthodox Hindu belief and hence the right to 
marry a second wife when the first proves barren 
is prob.'ibly prized by the members of Hindu com- 
munity as a body, arid the same remark applies 
where shn commits adultery. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to formulate a special law of divorce applic- 
able to Hindus alone, for Government naturally 
desires to refrain from interference with laws 
based on ivligion unless at all events all Hindus 
are .agieed. 

Marriage under the Act necessarily means the 
legitimacy of its issue and their right of succes- 
.sion to their parents^ property. Legitimacy also 
involves collateral succession. Thus, the children 
of a union under the Act may become co-sharers 
in the estate of an orthodox joint Hindu family, 
if their father has not separated himself after the 
marriage, which might cause some annoyance, 
though it is difficult to say hardship, to the other 
members of the family. 

This might be urged as an objection to the 
amendments, but the evil, such as it is, already 
exists under the Act and will not be created by 
the amendments proposed. It is not appreciably 
felt as rtiarriages under the Act by Hindus have 
been very few, The social ban it entails i** i'*'® 
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present state of Hindu opinion has proved suffi* 
cient to eiiecbualiy check such uiarriages, as it 
has checked widow marriages. If the amend- 
ments are accepted the ban will continue all the 
same and be equally ellecbive against their increase 
in future for years to come. 

Thus the amendments proposed do not appreci- 
ably enhance the danger to the social systetn 
of orthodox Hindus which the Act, as it stands, 
involves. With the progress of time the number 
of Hindus desirous of throwing off some of the 
existing trammels of that system will probably 
increase and these will bo ready to resort to 
marriages under the Act as it at present stands, so 
that theie is no tangible g.ain in this respect by 
opposing the amendments. 

The present Act by requiring a declaration that 
the party se(3king marringo under its provision is 
not a Hindu, helps to drive such persons from the 
fold of Hinduism. There is now a general disin- 
clination among such people to cub adrift from 
Hindu religion and this is said to bo the main 
reason, for the Bill. Tliouij;h not belonging to 
any of the advanced sections of the Hindu com- 
munity, 1 can fully appreciate the reluctance. 
Hinduism is associated with a glorious religious 
philosophy at once the most liberal and free, as 
far as mind and thought are concerned and has 
noble spiritual traditions. Its dogmas interpreted 
in the light of that philosophy do not present any 
serious obstacle to their acceptance by enlightened 
and generous minds, though some of its religious 
rites are narrow in spirit and its social code rigid 
and illiberal to a degree and particularly so in the 
treatment it accords to the depressed classes. At 
first, high-minded people disgusted with the sinis- 
ter aspects of some of the religious rites and of 
the social system of Hinduism were ready to 
break away from it altogether and thus in the 
past some of our best men were driven awa)' from 
its fold. Hub nowadays tliero is a greater 
knowledge and appreciation of its higher aspects 
and people are not willing to renounce it. But 
they chafe at some of the social restrictions and 
'v’ould be glad if these were relaxed for their 
better comfort. 

Speaking for myself, T should be disposed to 
meet their wishes in all matters that do not 
touch the essential elements of the Hindu religion. 
Social customs are the growth of circumstances 
ftod must needs change with the times us we find 
they have changed in Hindu India. A compari- 
son of our existing customs as regards marriage, 
eating and other matters with those of ancient 


times will show this at a glance. A community 
that does not fall in with the true spirit of the 
times or adjust itself to its environments when 
they change, has really lost all vitality and must 
needs perish sooner or later. For this reason 
iiiany outsiders, with some show of reason, regard 
Hinduism as in a m >ribund condition. Amongst 
ourselves there is a growing sentiment of the in- 
justiee which marks our treatment of the de- 
pressed classes tliough ultra-conservative Hindus 
regard it jus sanctioned by our religion and even 
essential for its existenco. Bub most of us are 
disposed to think otherwise and wish to remedy 
the evil as soon as we can. VVu must consider 
the demands of our advanced brethren in a 
somewhat similar spirit. 

Bet ns now discuss .specifically some of the 
prominent changes which the Act is calculated to 
bring about if it is in wider operation. 

Firstly. It may lead to marriages between parties 
so I elated to each other tliiit we regard their 
union as incestuous or reprehensible. On this 
question I peiso.ially think the restrictions of 
Hindu Livv are very wholesome and, if it could 
be done, would propose to do away with the 
provisos to .section 2 of the Act which would leave 
the restrictions untouched. This, however, may 
possibly mb suit the advanced sections of 
Brahmos. As it is, the degrees prohibited in 
proviso 2 aiN) such as to obviate the objections 
of most people who dislike marriages between 
ciose nd.i lives, lb must nob be forgotten that 
custom uuiong us is nob uniform and in the most 
inteiKScly orthodox paib of India, ?;?7. , the South, 
marritg^H between first cousins on the mother's 
side are permitted. 

t^cC’J'idly , It may iacilitate niarrioges between 
members of the same cMSte or sub-caste resident 
in different parts of India contrary to present 
pr.ictice. It is, however, admitted that the prac- 
tice is of modern growth and did not exist in 
pre Mahoinedan days, it is not founded on 
religion and its abrogation is much to be desired. 
Rajputs, at least of the higher classes, have con- 
tinued to intermarry fiouf different parts of 
India and recently there is a movement among 
the Kayasthas towards similar intermarriage. In 
Bengal and in the Punjiib, the restrictions against 
marrying in a different section of the same sub- 
caste are being fast abrogated. This objection 
therefore has no force. 

Thirdly, It may bring about intermarriages 
between diflferent sub-castes of the same primary 
caste. Such marriages are not unknown at the 
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preaenti da} and cases rwlating to them have 
come to Court in all p>irts of India, The 
trend of authority in tlie High Courts and the 
Privy Council has been to uphold their validity 
on the ground that there is really no religious 
prohibition against such marriages. 1 might 
refer here to 72 P. R. 1908 and 1. L. R. 33 M. 
342, in which the authorities and texts have been 
considered in detail. 

Thus, this so-called danger exists independently 
of, and is not created by, the Act. The Act 
might be helpful in clearing the situation as re- 
gards this point and thereby checking litigation 
which are points iu its favour. 

Fourthly. The Act may legalize interm-^rriages 
between members of the four priiuaiy castes of 
Hindus, Here again tho present practice differs 
from that of earlier times —for Saiiskiit litera- 
ture is full of allusions to such intermarriages. 
All the Hindu law-givers recognize it and some of 
the earlier commentaries also mention the same 
and do not forbid it. The Mitahshara refers to 
such marriages saying, “under the sanction of 
the law instances do occur As regards the pre- 
sent practice, such marriages have been abolished, 
but it is believed that in Nepal to which the dis- 
orders consequent on the Mahomedan con(|ue8t 
did not extend, they are still in togue. In the 
Punj-tb Hills too, the prohibition is generally net 
so sbi ict and the Juts of the Punjab practically 
ignore it. There is hardly any Smriti laying 
down the prohibition though it is acted on 
throughout the greater part of India. There is 
no cogent ground why, if custom has changed in 
the past, it should not change now. Custom de- 
pends on the consensus of opinion in the com- 
munity in which it prevails and the growth of 
such opinion cannot be overlooked nor positively 
interdicted. 

Lastly. It may legalize intermacriagi'S with 
non-Hindus. Tln'w is quite possible and instances 
of such marriages in old tirne.s are not alto- 
gether wanting. The hi.stmic instance of the 
Maurya Emperor Chandr.agupta having married 
a Greek Princess,' the daughter of Seleucus 
Nikator, and the alleged mariiage of the daughter 
of Yezdgird Ilf, tho last Sassanide King of Persia, 
with one of the rulers of Mewar mentioned in 
.Rajput annals are cases in point. Marriages of 
Bakhasba, Naga and Gandharva women with 
Ksbatriyas are constantly spoken of in the Sans- 
krit epics and otiter religious bocks. Some of 
these belonged to other races than Aryans and 
some were non- Hindus. Maniages between Hindus 


and Buddhists were quite common in the days of 
Buddhist ascendancy. Even now the Princes and 
Nobles of. Kathiawar have marriages with Maho- 
medan women whoso male issue frequently suc- 
ceed to their fathers’ states. Some Nobles of 
Hyderabad have Mahomedan wives. All these 
people are orthodox Hindus in other respects and 
Hinduism has been very well studied in the strain 
of their inclusion in the ranks of its votaries. 
In Upper India, intermarriages with Jainas fre- 
quently take place. Broadly speaking, however, 
this would involve a momentous change from the 
present practice and would be distasteful to the 
great bulk of Hindus, 

But all these consequences are, as already 
pointed out, involved in the Act as it stands. The 
amendments make no difference on these points ; 
they inertly aim at not driving those who con- 
tract marriages of this nature from the fold of 
Hinduism against, their will. 

The Act is merely an enabling Act and does 
not of its own force threaten any of the l.aws and 
customs of tliH Hirolu rommnnity. I’lie provisions 
of the Act cannot apjdv to ordinary Hindu iii.iiri- 
age but only to tliose solemnized under the Act,. 
It is therefore beside the point in my opinion to 
talk of the danger to our marriage laws from the 
amendments. Moreover, the force of public 
opinion among Hindus has hitherto prevented 
any tangible resort to the provisions of the Act 
and it will continue to have this effect in future 
for a long time to come. Tho only result the 
amendments would have, would be to prevent the 
compulsory secession from the Hindu religion of 
all who seek the benefits of the xVet. I do not 
think this secession ro.illy gives any pleasure to 
Hindus wlio do iiot use the Act, riut. if it does I 
confe.sR I have no sympailiy with them. If 
some Hindus think such mariisges compatible 
with their loligion, no one has a right to olq^ct. 
Those who disagree may refuse to associate with 
such people, but they have no right to expel the 
latter from the profession of the Hindu faith. 
Many religious reforms in the past, bitterly op- 
posed at the time, have been since accepted as 
compatible with Hinduism and there is no cog<i)t 
reason why social innovations should not be sinu- 
larly treated. The penalty of expulsion on sucli 
grounds and forcing the ofi'ending people to go over 
to different and hostile faiths is fatuous in the ex- 
treme and action of this kind has resulted in in* 
calculable harm to the Hindu community. It has in 
the past helped very largely toswell the number of 
convetsions to tdahomedanism and Christianity. 
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I think saner views are now beginniiiil' to prevail 
as WAS shown by the general apposition to the Gait 
Census Circular. If there is a growth of a large 
body of opinion in favour of marriages under the 
Act, Hinduism must lose a great number of its 
adherents if the declaration under that Act is re^ 
tained. It would be wise therefore to dispense 
with the declaration. If such opinion does not 
largely grow, the inclusion of a few of such people 
in our community can do us no liarm. Ordinari- 
ly speaking, the social ban is an etfective check on 
such marrisges but it is neither just nor wise to 
insist that people celebrating them should re- 
nounce Hinduism. 

On the whole, therefore, I think the amend- 
ments should be accepted as far as the Hindu 
population is concerned. If it is possible, I should 
also press for the abrogation of the provisos to 
section 2. 

Let me now briefly consider the position of the 
other communities mentioned in the Act. 

Jainaa. I think Jainns are somewhat in the 
same position as orthodox Hindus though from 
their greater liberality of spirit their opposition 
should be less. Jainas intermarry with Yaishnava 
Hindus though ilie dillerence in point of dogma 
between the two communities is great. 

Sikhs. I doubt whether onlightoned Sikhs 
would have much object ion to the proposed 
Hinendmeiits. They have acqiiisced in the second 
MarriHge Act. 

Aryas. The same remark would probably 
apply to Aryas except as regards marriage with 
iion-Hindus. But as Aryas allow conversions of 
non-Hindus to Hinduism, their objection would 
be purely sentiirientaJ, not exactly religious. 

Buddhists. With their liberal religion and 
freedom from the restrictions of caste, Buddhists 
would probably not be opposed to the Act whicii 
Would enforce monogamy among them. 

Parais, Parsis do not require the Act as their 
marriage and divorce have already been legislated 
for. The table of prohibited degrees in the Parsi 
Mruriago Act, XY of 1865, is perhaps more com- 
prehensive than that provided in this Act and the 
l!wo should be made to agree if this Act is to 
apply to them. 

-^Moniedans. Mahomedans would also not 
care for the Act, but bo against it. If so, their 
opposition would be, as usual, trenchant and 
strong and compel acceptance. If the issue of 
the marriage are not Mahomedan, their col- 
lateral succession to property of Mahomedans 
will be barred and so far they wbtild ubh be 


aflected by the Act, bub it would alter their law of 
divorce. 

The case of Christians need not be discussed. 
They have a complete code of laws relating to 
marriage, divorce, and succession. The same 
remark applies generally to Jews. 

Parsis, Mahomedans, Jews and Christians do 
nob require the Act with the proposed amend- 
ments and ir. is likely to affect the existing laws of 
marriage appliciblc to them. Hence, if they 
object, they will have to be excluded from its 
operation. As far as they are concerned the 
declaration raa.st be retained. The question will 
then arise whether Government should legislate in 
this manner for Hindus wh3n opinion in favour 
of such legislation is nob unanimous. 

1 venture to think that it should. Hindu law 
professes to be based on divine authority but it is 
like other laws, a branch of sociology and with 
the progress of society is apt to get antiquated 
and unsuited and insullicient for the needs 
of the people. Positive law is constantly lagging 
behind the times and the efforts of statesmen and 
legislators are constantly directed to close or 
narrow the gulf and the necessities of a pro- 
gressive society as Mayno points out in his 
Ancient Lsw. Now the corrective has hitherto 
been furnished by the growth of cu.stoai which 
is recognized by Hindu law-givai's as paramount 
law. This is how Hindu society has managed to 
endure in the past though inelhciently and with 
difficulty. But under British law, custom, 
after it has onco passed through the cru- 
cible of a com t of ju.stice, becomes crystallized and 
incap.ible of expan.sion or alteration. The result 
is to stereotype the existing state of things for all 
time. No change is possible unless there is a 
change of religion Surely this would be an 
intolerable state of tilings and the Government 
would be justified in giving some relief to the 
progressive section of its Hindu subjects. In the 
past Guverument has interfered by positive 
enactments abolishing existing practices in the 
intoiests of humanity and iiior.ality, e. in the 
case of aati and of loss of caste, the Age of 
Consent Act and the Widow Marriage Act. Here 
is a purely enabling Act, of which no one need 
take advantage \mless he feels compelled to do so 
in order to get relief from his disabilities. It is 
already existing on the statute book and entails 
exactly the same consequences without the pro- 
posed amendments as it will with them, with 
merely this difference that on amendments as 
bditig the renubcifttidu of 
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Hinduism will 00.130 to ha compulsory. In other 
words, the ameidinenta m iks no change in the 
position of the ultr.i-conservative orthodox Hindu 
beyond depriving him of the very poor satisfac- 
tion of driving his advanced brother who resoits 
to the Act from tlie pale of Hinduism. They in- 
volve no inroad whatever into hi.s right of re- 
maining isolated and of intlicting social ostracism 
on those who ivish to go forward. I do not think 
he can feel any satisfaction in diminishing the 
number of his co-religionistn, pirticularly in the 
present times, v/hen he his bjgan to see tiie ellacts 
of his foolish intoleiance in the pi.st. Govern- 
ment granted relief to its subjects, miinly Hindus 
of advanced views, by providing secular marriages 
for them by the Act an I thus avoided interfer- 
ence with religion. Now it might to complete 
that relief by removing th 3 pcm.«lty of change of 
religion which it attached to such marriages. 
This involves no departure from the p'iuciples on 
which it has been acting. 

It is natural that opinion should be divided on 
the merits of the Bill. The orthodox section of 
Hindus with their traditional hatred of change, are 
of course,'as a rule, against uhe Bill. It is a matter, 
for surprise, however, that many belonging to the 
advanced sections are hotly opposing it. I confess 
I cannot understand their attitude. Is it con- 
sistent with the spirit that led us to oppose the 
Gait Circular with all our might ? Is there any 
g<x)d in driving the few people v/ho would use the 
Act, infinitosimdlly small cJinpared to the enor- 
mous mass of the Hindu population, to declare 
themselves non-Hindus ? This is the real 
question for considoiation. I do not believe the 
amendments would appreciably incr9a.se the num- 
ber of marriages under the Act, fur tho.se who 
are ready to enter into such marriages are 
not likely to be deterred by the declaration 
proposed to be eliminated. 
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ill South Bfctca. 

BY 

MR B. S. L. POLAR. 


R N order that the present situation in South 
Africa may be adequately understood, it is 
( nece.s.sary briefly to recall a few important 
circumstances and to keep clearly in view 
tho principles that have been, .and in some respects 
are still, involved. 

Jb is now an«‘ient history thuo the main con- 
troversy has r aged over the anti- Asia tic legisla- 
tion, whose enforcement was attempted, first by 
the Tiansv.aal Government and subsequently by 
the Govei nmotit of tho Union of South Africa. 
The R-^gistration Act of l‘J 07 imposed communal 
degradation upon the entire Indian population of 
the Transvaal and a religious insult upon the 
Mahomedan secrion of it. It was unanimously 
felt that tho self-respect of the community was at 
stake and it was decided to oppose the enforce- 
ment of blie measure by passive resistance. So 
far, it was mainly tho interests of tho resident 
Indian community that were attacked, though 
tho prestige of the Indian people was also in a 
very con.sirlerahle degree involved. But in the 
same year, it became evident that an attack was 
to be made deliber’ately upon Indian national and 
Asiatic racial sentiment, by the enactment of the 
Transvaal Immigration Law, whose operation, 
jointly with that of the afore -irentioned R»^gis* 
tration Law resulted in the ab.solube exclusion 
of British Iridians by reason alone of their 
race. For the first time in the history of a 
self-governing British Dominion, a law had 
been enacted that was virtually an “ Indians 
Exclusion Act.’’ * At once the Transvaal Indian 
community recognised its duty to India and flatly 
refused even to acknowledge the validity of the 
measure, Tliey claimed that if the Registration 
Act were repealed according to their demand, the 
Immigration Law would be innocuous, for immi- 
gration would then bo restricted not for reason.sof 
race, but becaui'O the intending immigrant would 
be unable to pass education, financial, and other 
tests of a general theoretical application, 
The question of the restriction of immigra- 
tion was in no way involved, but only 0* 
the manner in which it was to be done. 'Sfn^e the 
year ISOTj there has been definite 
Indian itntDigratioii into South Afritia, fir^^ 
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the Natal Immigration Restriction Acts, latter 
by those of the Cape Colony, and subsequently 
by the Peace Preservation Ordinance of the Trans- 
vaal. But whereas, up to fheyear 1907, Indian im- 
migration was restricted by legislation of general 
theoretical application, tempered by administra- 
tive differentiation, it was now proposed to lock, 
bolt and bar the door of the Transvaal against the 
entry of Indians, no matter what might be their 
status or degree of fitness. 'I'lie passive resistance 
movement continued until the compromise of 1908, 
when it was suspended upon the promise of Gene- 
ral Smuts to repeal the Registration Act of 
1907, provided voluntary registration were sati.s- 
factorily effected. Upon his own admis.sion 
some months later, it was “ satisfactorily 
effected,” but be repudiated his pledge, which 
had not been reduced to writing, and declined 
to repeal the Act. The struggle commenced 
anew and in order to deflect the con- 
siderable amount of outside sympathy tliat was 
being given to the Indian cau.se, General Smuts 
introduced another Registration law, whereby 
voluntary registrants weie removed from the 
operation of the earlier law, but the 1907 Act 
was not repealed nor was the race- bar removed, 
80 far as immigration was concerned, and the 
struggle continued. Its subsequent history re- 
quires no elaboration, hut it is necessary to 
emphasise once more the feet, in view of certain 
recent criticism that what the Transvaal Indians 
have always had consistently demanded, has been 
tho repeal of the Registration Act of 1907 and 
the substitution of racial equality in law, so far 
as immigration is concerrted, for the racial bar 
with which it was sought to insult tho Indian 
people. In order to prove their honafides and 
to meet the charge that what was really wanted 
the Indian Community was to flood the 
Transvaal with an enormous number of Indians 
^ho had no pre-war residence there, the leaders 
of the community publicly announced that they 
^ould not in practice oppose an education text 
lor Indians of almost prohibitive severity, for they 
Were fighting for the recognition of the great 
Pnnciple of racial equality in law within the 
l^uipire, and not for loaves and fishes. Indeed 
Baoro than 3,500 men have been imprisoned for 
to maintenance of that principle ; other thousands 
left the country rather than submit to in- 
oierable conditions ; hundreds of businesses have 
ruined and families broken up in the cause 
of Q national honour; whilst large numbers 
South African Indiana liave cheerfully sub- 


mitted to deportation and at least two men 
have died directly as a result of hardships 
endured, in the same groat cause. Though 
the admisHon of this principle had been many 
times refused by the South African Union 
Government and it.s predecessor in office the pro- 
visional sottlemant that has recently been an- 
nounced at last concedes it. The Registration 
Act of 1907 is to he repealed and equality under 
the law a.s to immigration is to bo substituted 
for the racial disqualification that n.ovv disfigures 
the Transvaal Statute Book. To sav then, afl 
some crities have done, rliat Mr. Gandhi^ has 
surrendered, i.s to display a wo.:»f.il and inexcus- 
able ignorance of the fac s of the case. There 
has been neither surrender nor compiomise ot 
principle. The Union Government has, in fact 
not only yielded the principle, but it has even 
in matters of detail, given more than wag de* 
manded in 1908. The question of the wide 
open doer was never in issue. So far as the 
Indians of South Africa are concerned, they have 
for the past decade recognised the peculiar posi- 
tion in South Africa and the reality of the race 
and colour prejudice of tiie European Colonists. 
It has been enough that they should fight for 
the open clcor in theory. It may he generations 
be.^ore tho practice approximates to the theory, 
and during that time public opening in South 
Africa must be educated and converted. To 
demand, therefore, the open door in practice to- 
day, is to demand tho impossible. It is not 

practical politics, bub on tho strength of this to 

urge again, as some critics have dene, that Mr. 
Gandhi has tied the hands of the people of India 
in regard to this demands as to equal citizenship, 
as a matter of practice, within the Empire, is ab- 
surd. No Indian in South Africa can bind the 
Indian people, who may make demands (however 
little likedihood there is of their being acceded 
to) which the Transvaal Indians, or for that 
matter the Indi.'ins of South Africa are not in a 
position to make. I should add here that the 
provisional settlement, which becomes finally 
effective only by suhatquenb legislation, applies 
only to the Transvaal problem and not generally 
to the Problem of Indian Immigration into South 
Africa under an Immigration law applying to the 
whole Union, which must be dealt with separately/ 
Tha danger to be feared here is that, although 
the condition at the Capo and in Natal differ 
fundamentally from tho.se obtaining in the Tk*an- 
svaal, the Union Government may endeavour to 
restrict Indian Immigration as rigorously for those 




provinces na circumstances have enabled it to 
^ ;^l»forthe Transvaal. This, if permitted, would 
y iiftttse grave injury to existing Indian Interests in 
Coast provinces, as it would prevent traders 
mident therein from obtaining necessary and 
'^’confidential assistance from India, as they can do 
^ipder existing laws. 

r^'eBut though the Immigration problem may 
been partially solved the question of the 
troatment of resident Indians remains a burning 
Taking the Union, province by province wo 
iP Jlld that in the Transvaal, though it is not possi- 
^ under the old law of 1885 to compel Indinns 
reside in locations for trading and residetiial 
purposes, attempts are now being made, bv the 
; Wnt operatians of the Gold Law and the Town- 
L^ljpljp’s Act of 1908 to compel them to leave the 
H^mises where they have been cai tying on their 
^^fisiness for years and the only alternative to what 
really compulsory degradation in locations, is 
^\Jdrtuall3% compulsory withdrav/al from the ooiin- 
t liy at enormous financial sacrifice. W hilst Indians 
prohibited hy the old Repuldican law from 
"l^lly owning fixed property the Courts have 
jrapQguised the holding of such property in 
if^uitable trust for them by European friends but 
"Ihe two above-mentioned laws if eft*3ctively 
^enforced, will result in the annulment of such 
^4ru«tp, the penalising of the European Trustees, 
atid the confiscation of the properties. Municipal 
Ordinance has just been gazetted providing for 
the refusal of hawkers, pedlars, washermen, trollery 
And gharry drivers, and other similar licences 
without the right of appeal to the Courts. This 
jniifiure, if assented to, will maintain the 
Municipal disfranchisement of Indian Rate- payers 
And ruin many hundreds ot inollensive people. 
Xb«re is no doubt that, if attempts are made to 
enforce these measures, the Indian Community 
will unanimously resort to passive resistance 
iotioe more, for their livelihood will be in most 
gerious jeopardy. 

/ In Natal, the dealers' Micenses' Act; is still 
diirected entirely against Indian traders. Whilst 
I0III6 small relief has been secured by the amend- 
law of 1909, granting the right of appeal to 
ilin Court where the issue of renewals of trading 
Ikirases is refused, every attempt is being made by 
the lioenaing authorities to convert such licensesinto 
Ml# lieenses against the refusal of which there is 
aaitoht of appeal. Thus it is becoming difficult 
a icm to succeed to his father's business; it is 
impossible for an Indian trader to take a 
iiifalf’: it being held that this creates a new 


interest; and trans^ers^of lic'6nses^areii|K;alisjiost 
unheard of so that an Indian trader is unable to 
obtain the full market value of bis bijigtttess. 
Only recently the application was refused of the 
Natal Indian Traders Ltd , a lawfully registered 
Limited liability company, some 90 per cent, of 
whose shareholders are colonial- born Indians for 
the transfer to them of an existing Indian license 
in an Indian quarter at Durban for the CRirying 
on of a bnsineK.s manned by and carried on with 
Indians. It will appear thirsi that even Indians 
born in South Africji find avenues of livelihood 
closed to them by the arbitral y decision of a 
Licensing Officer, backed up by a Council or a 
Board composed , as a rule, of the Indians’ 
business rivals. The .i’M annual tax imposed 
upon all India n«j (males from 16 years onwards 
and females from 13 years onwanls) who do not 
choose tc re enslave themselves under indenture, 
or who for a variety of reasons .are nndesiroug of 
returning to India, continues bo operate as a 
direct incentive to crime, family desertion, and 
female shame. The tax is demoralising the whole 
Indian community, and it is not impossible 
that a passive resistance struggle may com- 
mence in Natal to secure the repeal of this 
iniquitous impost, which General Smuts has 
refused. The Araendirg Act of 1910 giving 
inagifitrates discretion to exempt Indian women 
who are too old or feeble or indigent to pav t)»e 
tax, has scarcely at all relieved the situation, for 
magistrates in some cases, do not exorcise the 
discretion allowed them ; others, again, exercise 
it in a limited degree, whilst a very few give 
full effect to tho law. Although the Natal 
Education Commission of 1908, animadverted 
most strongly upon tho callous negligence of the 
employers in omittii g to provide for the educa- 
tion of the children of their indentured emplcyeea 
the Government has taken no steps whatever 
to give effect to tlie Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. The one employer who did, at his own 
expense, provide education for the children on 
bis estate, closed his school to avenge the aefion 
of the Government of India in pnohibiting the 
further recruittaent of Indian labour for Natal. 
The only education that is to-day received by 
thousands ef poor Indian children is the 
degradation of thoir mothers and of what are, in 
only too many instances, their putative fatbeis, 
who outnumber tho mothers by three to one. 

The Cape Colony Indians, though far better 
off than their brethern* in the other province?, ■ 
still complain uf the barib iticidorice of the | 






Iiii&fgi^itbn laws and the Ubenses 

Aoft. The immigration laws are most autocra- 
tically enforced. It has recently been held that if 
a resident Indian, who has left the Province 
upon a permit entitling him to return within 
a period of one year, exceeds by even a few days 
the duration of his permit, he may be and is 
excluded as a prohibitive immigrant, and it makes 
no difference that he may have his family and his 
businsss in the Colony. Constant attempts are 
being made by the Immigration Officers of both 
Natal and the Cape to evade the orders of the 
court, and the Chief Immigration Officer cf the 
Cape Colony has just been convicted, by a full 
bench of the Supreme Court, of gross contempt 
of court and fined heavily for deporting an^Indian 
whose detention the Court had ordered. So far 

the Licensing Law is concerned, practically the 
same facts apply as in Natal, except that there is 
no right of appeal, even against the refusal of 
the 1‘enewal of an existirig trade license. 

In the Orange Free State, though hitherto a 
few Indians have been allowed to enter the pro- 
vince in a menial capacity, even this has now, on 
the authority of General Smuts, been prevented. 

It will readily be seen that criticism should be 
hushed even were it valid, and particularly as the 
facts show that it is not, in the face of such an 
appalling tragedy as reveals itself in South Africa. 

I venture to . urge that the people of India 
should not rest until a vast improvement in the 
situation in South Africa is brought about. 
Public opinion in India may do very much to 
ameliorate it and I trust that everything possible 
will be done to co-ordinate the many effTorts to 
relieve it that are being made in the various 
parts of India. 


THE SERVARTS OF INDIA SOCIETY 

IPOUNDHD BY THE HON. MR. GOKHALB ] . ,] - “ 

UK readers are aware of the manifold 

which the Hon. Mr. Gokhale has rendet^ 
to our country; but it may not be Mi 
generally known that of all his public 
vities wlrit is nearest to his heart and claims tllib 
largest portion of his time and attention is the! 
maintenance of the Servants of India Society. We' 
propose to give in the following pages an account! 
of this institution. 

Western education and the liberal policy of, 
the British rule have stirred in us political aapi<* 
rations, and the last fifty years have witnessed 
growing feeling towards solidarity among tho^ 
various peoples in this country to which the annlieP 
sessions of the Congress and the variOUfl 
Conferences bear ample testimony. These nOW 
movements have been gathering strength, atod"! 
we have almost silently entered upon the second 
stage in our work of nation-building. ThO; 
jungle has been cleared and the land levelled; ftlldf 
we are setting our hands to the task of laying 
the foundation and raising the superstructuro, 
the past, public life was exclusively in th# 
mhfids and under the guidance of people, earnebt, 
no doubt, but who, because of the iuexorablo- 
demands on their time by their various vooation^ < 
could spare only their leisure hours for pubUo^; 
work, and it could not be helped ; but the 
has come and the stage has been reached nov 
when for further and satisfactory progreMr tlMi| 
labours of a full -timed and specially trained^ 
agency are necessary. The example of Westem^ 
countries is not wanting in this direction. It 
well known that the public and municipal life g|', 
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^o|ony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia and the 
•» Province of Mozambique. Part 11, entitled 
Trogedy of Empire,” describes the terrible struggle 
or the last three yeara in the Transvaal, and contains an 
^ people of India« To this are added a 
number of valuable appendices. . 

Price 1, Xo Subscribers of the “ Review,” A>. 12, 
A. llMMtt ^Cdlte^Kurama CBietty Stmt, Madras. 

' ■ .M: 


England and Germany — to take only two oaaeil" 
from among the more advanced Western nationa- 
ls so healthy and vigorous, because of the partioi< 
pation in it of the members of the 
class, who inheriting or having acquired 
wherewithal which enables them to live^*'in[^ 
leisurely ease, devote all their time and enei'gi8B< 
to public activities. The late Mr. Gladstone, tll%^ 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfout^ 
and Mr. Chamberlain are instances of this 
menon in English public life. But if in ' tnit 
admittedly poor condition of India, siMih A 
leisured class of professional politicians Rah ii& 
chance of coming into being, the halo of ean'ett^ 
attendant upon the poverty of dedicated titMHHik 
common feature in the life of the 8|^ritifal']nii|^ 
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makes it quite conceivable that in India it is 
possible for men to come forward to devote them- 
selves to the cause of their Mother-country in 
the same spirit and with the same zeal as those 
who undertake religious work. Added to this 
grand ideal of a consecrated life — so fascinating 
to the Oriental mind — there is also the inspiring 
example of the founder of this institution — the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale. Everyone is now familiar 
with Mr. Gokhale’s life-history and we need not 
repeat it here. Suffice it to say that when he 
first conceived the idea of gar«hering round himself 
young men who would study tlie various problems 
affecting India’s welfare and devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to work on her behalf, his design 
was neither so grand nor so comprehensive ; and 
though this idea of training full timed workers 
began to take shape and was put into practice as 
early as 1903 by taking on hand two or three young 
men, it was not till the 12th of June, 1905, that 
the Servants of India Society was launched into 
existence with a constitution and with a definite 
aim by the fervour and single-mindedness of its 
founder and the enthusiastic co-operation of his 
friends. Mr. Gokhale started the institution 
with only three members — all natives of Maha- 
rashtra — and now in its sixth year, there are on 
its rolls as many as 26, haiKng from such 
distant provinces as Bengal, Madras and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudb. 

The objects of the Society, as laid down by its 
founder, are to train n.ational missionaries for the 
service of India and to promote by all consti- 
tutional means the true interests of the Indian 
people. Its members, to quote the words of the 
prospectus of the Society, frankly accept the 
British connection as ordained in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence for India’s good. 
Self-government within the Empire for their 
country and a higher life, generally for their 
countrymen, is their goal. The Society is not 
exclusively political, though it is largely such. The 
Society stands for and represents all that is best 
and noblest in Indian liberal thought. Liberalism, 
as meaning the steady and sincere application of 
humanitarian principles in a spirit of fairness and 
compromise in all affairs of men regardless of race, 
ereed or sex, finds in the members of the Society 
not only zealous preachers but within limits ardent 
followers. This will be evident from a glance at 
their programme of sixfold activities. They are : 
(1) creating among the people, by example and by 
precept, a deep and passionate love of the 
motherland, seeking its highest fulfilment in 


service And sacrifice, (2) organising the work of 
political education and agitation basing it on a 
careful study of public questions, and strengthen- 
ing generally the public life of the country, (3) 
promoting relations of cordial goodwill and 
co-operation among the different communities, (4) 
assisting educational moveaients, especially those 
for the education of women, the education of 
backward classes and industrial and scientific 
education, (5) helping forward the industrial 
development of the country, and (C) the 
elevation of the depressed classes. “ The 
Servants of India moulded by one mind and 
trained to obey one will are to go forth,” in the 
words of Mr. Valentine Chirol, “as missionaries 
throughout India in the highways and byways, 
among the untouchables as well as among the 
higher classes, preaching to each and all the 
birth of an Indian nation.” It is well to mention 
here that the Society does not itself urtdertake 
work of any sort, and that all that it does and 
proposes to do is merely to train and supply 
men who will be workeis helping or directing 
institutions that already exist or may yet come 
into being. 

The Society now consists of 26 members, 
Permanent Assistants and Attaches. It is worth 
mentioning here that among these there is a 
Mahomedan member from Behar. The First 
Member in Council is the Chief Executive and 
directing authority, and controls the activities 
and movements of the members. The Kirat 
Member bolds office for life and in any case of 
vacancy the Society (i. e , the ordinary members 
and members under training only) elect a successor 
to him from among three names of ordinary 
members recommended by the First Member, and 
in the absence of any such specific recommen- 
dation, the Society may proceed to elect 
a successor from among themselves. The 
strer'gth of the Council is at present three and 
they are elected by the ordinary members (t. c-i 
members who have finished their five years 
period of training) from among themselves. 
Graduates and those that have done good 
work in public life are ordinarily eligil’le 
for membership in the Society, and they have to 
pHss through a period of probation before they 
are admitted into the Society by the First 
Member and Council. Every member at the 
time of admission takes vows binding himself to 
selfless patriotic work, to poverty, to a pure 
personal life, to a loyal allegiance to thfe Society 
and so forth. The First Jle^lber^ the ordinary 
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membors and the members under training consti- 
tute the Society and no alteration can be made in 
the constitution of the Society unless it is 
recommended by the Council with the concur- 
rence of not less than three-fourths of the 
members of the Society and the recommendation 
is accepted by the First Member. The Society 
has also other classes of workers attached to it — 
Permanent Assistant.^, Attaches and Associates. 
Permanent Assistants are persons who in the 
opinion of the First Member and Council, are 
** capable of being trained to assist efficiently 
members of the Society in their work and who 
are prepu’ed to devote their lives to such work.’* 
There are two classes of Permanent Assistants — 
divided according to their educational and other 
qualifications. Attaches are persons who are in 
full sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and who are prepared to devote their lives to 
such work as may be assigned to them for the 
benefit of the Society ; and Associates are those 
who, while being in full sympathy with the 
objects of the Society, are prepared to devote a 
portion of their time and resources to the 
furtherance of its work. The Society, while 
enforcing a severely simple standard of living on 
its members, takes all possible pains to provide 
their wants and afford them facilities to do their 
duty by their dependents. It gives them a 
family allowance, provides for personal expendi- 
ture, ensures education for their children in 
certain conditions and mairtenance for the mem- 
bers of their family after their decease. 

The period of training extends over five yea is. 
Of these years, in the first three, members will 
have to spend six months a year at Poona, 
carrying on their studies in the Library attached 
to the Home. This six months’ stay at Poona 
begins in April and closes with September, and 
is divided into two sessions — the Minor and the 
Major. The former draws to a close in the first 
week of June — at which time the Society’s week 
begins. During this period the Society’s 
Anniversary —the 12 tb of June — is celebrated, 
and all the members — ordinary or under training 
‘-and others foi gather ; and stock of the past 
year’s work is taken and the programme for the 
coming year drawn. And after this the Society’s 
week follows the major session. The members, as 
ttJay be naturally cgppected of graduates, do most of 
their studies by themselves. A regular course of 
studies is prescribed and a senior member is 
i^ppointed supervisor of studies. This member 
fttsists in and directs solely the studies of mum> 


bers during the minor session ; and in the major 
session when the First Member too is in residence 
at headquarters, he takes most of this work into 
hi« own hands. Members begin their five 
years’ training with a course of studies relating 
to the administration and economic condition of 
India. Authors like Strachey and Chesney are 
read along with others, as Dadabhoy Naoroji 
andDutt;.and members are put through a 
course of studies in Indian History, Economics 
and Political Science interspersed or aided by the 
reading of Parliamentary publications relating to 
Fndia. Then follow special studies in Indian 
Finance, Land Tenures and Revenue Adminis- 
tration, Education, etc. This is so far as 
regards India and its problems. But a knowledge 
of the recorded experience of other countries is 
essential for a proper understanding of the 
immensity of the task lying before us and for an 
intelligent application of principles and methods 
ill tho solution of the various problems affecting 
our country. And this is gained by studies in 
the General Department of the library. Each 
member during his sessional stay at Poona, in 
addition to his applying himself to the proscribed 
course of studies, specialises in a subject and he 
has to road a paper thereon before his colleagues. 
During the major session the First Member 
generally gives a series of lectures on some of the 
many subjects relating to Indian administration 
and politics. It will thus be seen that the 
Members of tho Society carry on their special 
studies very much like post-graduate scholars, 
under efficient and able supervision. The other 
months arc spent in doing some work under the 
supervision and control of the Branches to 
whicJi they are ordinarily attached. When they 
have had this three years’ course, members spend 
the last two years of training doing work in the 
various Branches and thus having the benefit of a 
close and intimate touch with the other provinces 
of India. After such a training tor five years, 
the member is styled an ordinary member and is 
allowed to take up work in his own province or 
some other in India under the control of the 
Fii’st Member and Council. 

The Society has a Homo in Poona by 
the side of the Chatur-Shringi (four-peaked) 
hills. 'I'he site whera the Home is situated 
is almost ideal for an institution like the 
Servants of India Society. Outside and beyond 
the din of the city, yet not very far from 
it, in an area made almost holy by the presence 
of the Fergusson College and the Bapads 
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Economic Institute — fruits of public spirit 
peculiar to Poona — on an elevated ground and at 
the foot of a small range of rocky hills which are 
disposed in the form of an arch and which are 
bare and stern for the larger part of the ye^r but 
indescribably attractive during the rains and for 
sometime after when they are clothed with the 
green velvet of tender grass suggestive both of 
the long hard labour and the short but glorious 
reward ; with a river winding not far oil* and a 
luxuriant valley delighting the heart with its 
gardens of flowers and fruits ; with the spires of 
a church and the hill temple of Parvati of rare 
beauty in the distant landscape reminding one of 
the higher life ; and with the hills of the 
Sahyadri Range rising in the horizon tier above 
tier in all their simple majesty and mild beauty 
of liquid blue and white mist till it culminates in 
the famous hill fort of Sinhagad, the scene of 
heroic valour between the Moghul and the 
Mahratta — with such scenes round about or in 
sight the place has an inspiring air of beauty, 
calm, purity and hope. It is needless to say that 
the Home has a constant stream of visitors. The 
noble idea — that of sacrifice and service— under- 
lying it, the very novelty — if not the daring — 
of the experiment, and the grand personality of 
ita founder draw to the place almost daily 
visitors of all stations in life. We will content 
ourselves by mentioning a few such visits. In 
the month of July 1909, His Excellency Jjir 
George Clarke — the sympathetic and able head of 
the Bombay Presidency — paid a visit to the 
institution. He was received by Mr. Gokhale at 
the entrance and after the members of the 
Society were introduced to him, he was shown 
round the buildings. And after inspecting the 
library His Excellency addressed the members 
who were assembled in it for the purpose for over 
ten minutes. In this short address — remarkable 
for its sympathy and out-spoken ness — Sir George 
Clarke said that the ideal of the Society was a 
noble one and worth striving for^ that the work 
undertaken by the members was a laudable one 
and he wished them in conclusion success. This 
address was followed by an informal talk with 
thb members at tea, arid after a stay of nearly an 
hour and a half he left the institution evidently 
very pleased. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson — the 
Finance Minister of India — was another visitor. 
What with the company of Mr. Gokhale- — a 
foeman worthy of his steel in matters of Indian 
Finance whose rapier thrusts Sir Guy, like the true 
Eoj^iishman that be is, admires and applauds — and 


thatofhiscAe^aSyand the sumptuous Indian dinner 
that was spread before him, we are sure, he had a 
good time of it, during the two hours he stayed 
there. Nor are instances wanting of English 
Civilian officers v'ho have visited the Society. 
Mr. Morison of the Bombay Executive Council, 
Mr. Carrmichael, the Chief Secretary, Mr. Swifte, 
Collector of Poona, Mr. Kincaid, District Judge of 
Poona (Author of “ The Outlaws of Kathiawad”) 
and others arc instances in point. The Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda represents another class 
of visitors. He paid a visit to the institution 
when Mr. Gokhale was absent in England in 
connection with the Reform proposals. Daring 
his one hour’s stay in the Home, His Highness 
was present at a discussion by the members, 
and after an informal and free conversation with 
them, he left the premises pleased with all what 
he saw and beard. 11. H. the Aga Khan, the 
trusted leader of the Moslem community, was 
one of the notables who honoured the institution 
with a visit. His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Jamnagar (Prince Ranjit-Singbji of cricket 
fame) was another of this class of visitors. It 
may be mentioned here that H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Kolhapur and the many Chiefs of Maha- 
rashtra have at one time or other visited this 
infant institution. Mr. Keir Hardie, the Labour 
Leader, Mr. Nevinson, the English Radical, Mr. 
Valentine Chirol, the Tory publicist, have, during 
their movements in India, thought it lit to visit 
the institution. We have already quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Chirol, (who visited the institution 
again a month ago) and it is remarkable, coming 
as it does from a representative of the sturdy 
unbending Toryism of old England. Sir Man- 
cberji Bhownaggree, the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, Sir 
B. K. Bose, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, 
Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao, the various public men 
of the Bombay Presidency and others like 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, Sister Christina, of the Swami Vivekanada 
Mission, Mr. Brooks, of the Theosophical Society, 
Mr, Polak, the Transvaal Indian Delegate (who 
was always a guest of the Society during his stay 
at Poons), represent other classes of people who 
are constantly in evidence within the precincts 
of this politico- monastic institution. 

The Home can now accommodate, fifty members 
at one time; in addition to this thpre is accommoda- 
tion for the First Member, and also a neat simple 
guest-house with bwosuitesof rooms for distinguish- 
ed guests of the Society. In the first floor of the 
main building is located the library. Xhe 
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library is one of the best of its kind and the^ e 
are books on the history of the va?*ious countries 
of the world, Politic il Economy, Polirical Science 
and other aociulogic il subj^^cts. Travel, Biography 
etc. But the feature of the library is a very 
excellent collection of Blue Books, relating to 
India. In this valuable collection of Parlia- 
mentary and Government publications are found 
books as old as the East India Company. A few 
of these once belonged to Joseph Hume, the 
sturdy Kadical of the early nineteenth century, 
the colleague of John Stuart Mill and the father 
of Mr. A. O. Hume, one of the joint founders of 
the Indian National Congress. This collection 
of books, it may be mentioned by the way, was 
once owned by Mr. William Higby — that well- 
known friend of India. It was after his death 
purchased by Mr, H. A. Wadis, a friend of the 
Society, and presented to it. It is, we think, no 
breach of contidonce to mention that after his visit 
to the institution, H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
sent to thelibrary of the Society a number of useful 
books. And we learn that His Highness the Aga 
Khan has promised to give the Society a complete 
library of books on Mahomedan History. These 
acts speak for themselve.s and indicate the genuine 
interest and warm sympathy of the donors. 

The daily life of the members, when in session, 
begins at 6 A.M. and after tea they work in the 
library till 10-30 a.m. When they breakfast 
at 12 noon, the studies are resumed, to be inter- 
rupted again at 3 30 r.M. for the afternoon tea. 
After this and till 5-30 in the evening, members 
read newspapers — of which there is a plentiful 
supply, thanks to the generosity (*f the proprietors 
of the various Indian newspapers and journals in 
India. From 5-30 to 8-30 p.m , the dinner 
time, members are free to indulge in out-door 
games or long walks over the hills in the 
neighbourhood or into the City, After 9 
when their dinner is finished till 10 which 
•8 the earliest hour for retiring, members 
either read or meet in the library to have 
discussions on the various topics of the day. 
The Central Home at Poona undertakes to train 
members ; but, for the easy carrying on of work 
which o^ly .an intimate knowledge of men and 
things can accomplish, three branches have 
already been opened — at Madras, Bombay and 
Amraoti — and anotlxu* will be opened next year 

Allahabad. The upkeep of an institution like 
this with a heavy expenditure of Ra. 25,000 per 
''“iiuin, means great anxiety and constant care to 
who are responsible for the maintenance of 


the Society. Till so far now, the private appeals 
of Mr. Gokhale — who in the absence of a Council 
had to bear the whole burden himself singly 
during the first five years of the Society — have 
been successful, but with the growing needs of the 
central institution and its branches, the public 
will have to come forward vvith all the help they 
can .-^liord giving and thus relieve the anxiety of 
the members. 

Appended are the names of the members and 
others connected with the institution with a few’ 
biographical details. 

ORDINARY MKMBEUiS. 

I. xV. A. Dravid — A Brahman of Tanjore District 
and long resident at Indore and in the Borars ; M. A. 
of the Allahabad University ; Senior Member of the 
Central Provinces and Bcrars Branch, Amraoti. 

II. O. K. Dernd/iar- A Konkanastha Brahman, 
Master of Arts of the Bombay University. Formerly 
Principal of the Aryan Education Society’s School at 
Bombay. Senior Member of the Bombay Branch. 

I I I. I'. S. Srinivasa Sastri^ B. A., L. T., of Madras, 
late Headmaster of the Hindu High School, Triplicano. 
HIceted Fellow of the Madras University, Senior Mem- 
ber of the Madras Branch, Madras. 

IV. . 1 . V. Pnticardhaii A blue-blooded Konkanas- 
tha Brahman ; was tutor to the Chief of Jath before he 
joined the Society. Has ohargo of the Arya Bhushan 
Press, Poona, belonging of the Society. 

MEMBERS UNDER TRAINING. 

V. IT. 6’. Chatterji- A graduate of the Calcutta 
University, formerly of the Military Secretariat of the 
(lovcrnment of India. Joined the Society in 1907. 

VI. N. -Graduated from Presidency 

College, Madras, in 1!H)6 and joined the Society in 1907. 

VII. /S’. G. Vaze -A native of Kolhapur anda graduate 
of the Bombay University from the Deccan College, 
Poona. 

VIII. //. V. Kaikini — A member of the Sarasvat 
community and a graduate in Agriculture of the Bombay 
University, He is now attached to the C. P, and Berars 
Branch. 

IX. N. Ramachandra ffuo, B. A., of the Madras 
University and a native of the Nellore Distriot. Joined 
the Society in 1909 after having served some years in 
the Collector’s Oltice, Guntur, 

X. C. S. Deole—A Konkanastha Brahman and a 
graduate of the Calcutta University. Was in the 
Provincial Subordinate Educational Service at Poona 
before ho joined the Society. 

XI. H. N. Knnzru^ B.A.and U.Sc., of the Allahabad 
University ; son of the late Pandit Ayodhyanatb. Ho 
has been sent to England to attend a course of lectures 
at the I/ondon School of Economics. 

Xn. AT. P. ATawi-— Grandson of the late Pandit 
Bishembernath. B. A , of the Allahabad University and 
a native cf Agra. 

XIII. S. A. Balakriahna lycr^ Vakil of the High 
Court of Madras, formerly was practising at Negapataoi* 
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XIV. V, Venkatasubbiah—A graAuSLto of the Central 
College and a native of Bangalore. 

XV. N. M. Joshii B. A., of the Bombay Univeraity, 
was formerly a schoolraastor. 

XVI. S. H. Hmain—A Mahomedan of the Saiyid 
tribe, a native of Bchar. Formerly Editor of “ The Moslorn 
Herald ” (an English fortnightly) and also of an Urdu 
monthly. 

XVII. B. M, Artandn Ttao- A native of South 
Canara in the Madras Presidemey and a graduate of the 
Madras Uijiveraity from the Presidency College, Madras, 
and the Central College, Bangalore. 

XVIII. V, iV. TUrariy M. A., of the Allahabad 
University, one of the young men who joined the Society 
straight from college. 

PERMANL'yr ASSISTAXTS. 

I. V. //. Bat've—An undergraduate from the 
Fergusson College, Poona. Personal Assistant to the 
First Member. 

II. I). V. Viicmkar A native of Ichalkaranji in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, also an undergraduate of 
the Forgusson College. 

III. A. K, i3asU‘ - Conics from a prominent Kayastha 
family in Bengal. An undergraduate of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

IV. K. R. if uiA:ar— Formerly a teacher, a Matriculate 
of the Bombay University. Has written a Mahratti 
biography of the late Mr. Ranade, 

V. K. B, (iadgil’—A Mahratta Brahman and a 
Matriculate of the Bombay ('niversity. 

* 

Cbe Tllniversiti} of Seiiai’es. 

THE HINDU VISHVA VIDYALAYA, KASHI. 

HV 

THE HON. PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 
^ 

HE proposal to establish a Hindu University 
at Benares was first put forward at a 
meeting held in 1004, at the ‘ Mint House’ 
at Benares, which was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus 
of the proposed University was published and 
circulated in October, 1005, and it was discussed 
at a select meeting held at the Town Hall at 
Benares on the vllst December, 1905, at which a 
number of distinguished educationists and repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu community of almost 
every province of India were present, it was 
also considered and approved by the Congress of 
Hindu Religion which met at Allahabad in 
January, 1906. The scheme met with much 
approval and support both from the Press and the 
public. 


To the scheme for establishing a Hindu University, 
said the Pioneer in a leading article, the most cordial 

encouragement may be ofl'ered A croro of rupees 

does not seem to bo an oxcossive sum for a purpose so 
clearly excellent, and which no doubt appeals to a very 

numerous class Even if Mahomedans and Christians 

do not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under 
the most liberal constitution of this new centre of 
learning, there are two hundred million Hindus to whom 
it should appeal as a true Alma Mater, and surely no 
greater constituency could be desired. 

Tl»e Hon. Sir James LaTouche, the then 
Lieutenant- (Governor of the United Provinces, 
was pleased to bless it in the following words : - 

If the cultured classes throughout India are willing 
to establish a Hindu University with its colleges clus- 
tered round it, they have my best wishes for its success. 
But if the institution is to bo first-rate, the cost will be 
very great, and the bulk of the money must bo found 
elsewhere than in this province. At this ora of the 
world’s progress no one will desire or approve a second- 
rate institution. 

This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since 
been kept alive by discussions and consultations 
with a view to begin work. But owing to 
circumHances which need not be mentioned here, 
an organised endeavour to carry out tho proposal 
had to be pub off }ear after year until last year, 
Such endeavour would assuredly have been begun 
last year. But the lamented death of our late 
King- Emperor, and the schemes for Imperial and 
Provincial memorials to His Majesty, and the 
All-India memorials to the retiring Viceroy, came 
in, and the project of the University had yet to 
wait. Efforts have now been going on since 
January last to realise the long-cherished idea. 
As tho result of the discus.sion which has gone on, 
the scheme has undergone some important 
changes. It has generally been agreed that the 
proposed University should be a residential and 
teaching University of the modern type. No 
such University exists at present in India. All 
the five Universities which exist are mainly 
examining Universities. They have done and are 
doing most useful woik. But the need for a 
University which will teach as well as examine, 
and which by reason of being a residental Univer- 
sity, will realise the ideal of University life as it 
was known in the past in India, and it is known 
at present in the advanced countries of the West, 
has long been felt, and deserves to be salisfied. 

TUB OBJECTS : ^ 

The objects of the University have been thus 
formulated : — 

(t) To promote the study of the Hindu Shaatras and 
of Sanskrit literature generally, as a 
preserving and popularising for the benefit o 
the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
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large in general, the beat thought and culture 
of the Hindua, and all that waa good and great 
in the ancient civilization of India ; 

(ii) to promote learning and reaearch generally in arta 

and acienoe in all branches ; 

(iii) to advance and diffuse such eoientiffc, technical 

and professional knowledge, combined with the 
necessary practical training, as is best calcu- 
lated to help in promoting indigenous indus- 
tries and in developing the material reaoureea 
of the country ; and 

(iv) to promote the building up of character in youth 

by making religion and ethics an integral part 
of education. 

THE COLLEGES. 

It is proposed that to carry out these objects, 

I as, and so far «a funds should permit, the Llniver- 
i sity should comprise the following colleges: — 

(1) A Sanskrit College -with a Theological depart- 

ment; 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

(•^) A College of Science and Technology ; 

(4) A College of Agriculture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(0) A College of Medicine ; and 

(7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 

It will thus be seen that tho Faculties which 
it is proposed to constitute at the University are 
those very Faculties which generally find recogni- 
tion at every modern University in Europe and 
America. There is no proposal as yet to establish 
a Faculty of Jisw; but this omission can easily 
be made good if there is a general desire that the 
study of Law should also be provided for. 

THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The Colleges have been somewhat difterently 
named now. The Vaidik College of the old 
scheme has given place to the Sanskrit (College 
with a theological department, — where satisfac- 
tory provision can be made for the teaching of 
the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago (in 
the year 1791), Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resi- 
dent at Benares, proposed to Earl Cornwallis, 
the Governor-Central, 

That a certain portion of the surplus rovonuo of the 
province or zemindari of Benares should be sot apart 
for the support of a Hindu collogo or academy for the 
preservation of the Sanskrit literature and religion of 
that nation, at this the centre of thoir faith and the 
common resort of their tribes. 

The proposal was approved by the Governor- 
General, and the Sanskrit College was established. 
l^Vom that time it has been the most important 
institution for the preservation and the prorno- 
1 on of Sanskrit learning throughout India. The 
debt of gratitude which the Hindu community 
owes bo the British Government for having made 
this provision for the study of Sanskrit learning 
can never be repaid. And it is in every way 


meet and proper that instead of establishing a 
now college in the same city where the same sub- 
jects will be taught, the Government should be 
approached with h proposal to incorporate this 
college with the proposed University, [f the 
proposal meets with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, as it may reasonably be hoped that it will, 
all that will then be necessary will be to add a 
theological department to the Sanskrit College, 
for the teaching of the Vedas. When the Sans- 
krit College was started, four chairs had been 
provided for the teaching of the four Vedas. 
But they were all subsequently abolished. This 
h iH long been a matter for regret. Mr. George 
Nicholls, a former Headmaster of the Sanskrit 
College, wrote in 1844 : 

Considei'ing the higVi antiquity of this branch of 
learning (the Vedas), ... .it is a pity that in a college 
established by Oovernment for the express purpose of 
not only cultivating but preserving Hindu literature, 
studies of the highest antiquarian value should have 
boon discouraged by the abolition of the Veda Professor- 
ships. 

The Vedas have a more than antiquarian value 
for the Hindus. They are the primary source of 
their religion. And it is a matter of reproach to 
tlie Hindus, that while excellent provision is 
made for the study and elucidation of the Vedas 
in Germany and America, there is notone single 
first-rate institution in this country for the pro- 
per study of these sacred books. An effort will 
be made to remove this reproach by establishing 
a good Vaidik School at this University, This, 
if done, will complete the provision for the 
higher study of Sanskrit literature at Kashi, 
the ancient seat of uncient learning. The Vaidik 
School will naturally have an ashi'am or hostel 
attached to it for the residence of Brahmacharis, 
some of whom may be trained as teachers of 
religion. The substitution of the name, ‘ the 
Sanskrit College ’ for the V^aidik College in the 
scheme, has been made in view of this possible 
incorporation. 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LITERATURE. 

The second college will be a College of Arts 
and Literature, where languages, comparative 
philology, philosophy, history, political economy, 
pedagogics, ttc., will bo taught. Tt is proposed 
that the existing Central Hindu College at Bena- 
res should be made the nucleus of this College. 
The self-sacrifice and devotion which have built 
up this first-class institution, roust be thankfully 
acknowledged; and, if the terms of incorporation 
ci^n be satisfactorily settled, as they may well be, 
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the college should be taken up by the University, 
and improved and developed so as to become the 
premier college on the Arts’ side of the University. 
This incorporation nnd development will be both 
natural and reasonable, and there is reason to 
hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu 
College will agree to this being done. 

THK COLLEOE OF SCIENOB AND TGCHNOLOflY. 

The third college will be the College of Science 
and Technology, with four well-equipped depart- 
ments of pure and applied sciences. It is pro- 
posed that this should be the first college to be 
established by the University. In the present 
economic condition of India there is no branch of 
education for which there is greater need than 
scientific and technical instruction. All thought- 
ful observers are agreed that the salvation of the 
country from many of the economic evils to which 
it is at present exposed li^^s in the diversion of 
a substantial portion of the population from 
agricultural to industrial pursuits. This demands 
a multiplication of the existing facilities for 
technical and industrial education. Decades ago 
the Famine Commission of 1878 said in their 
Report : 

At the root of much of the poverty of the people of 
India and the nsks to which they are exposed in seasons 
of scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that agri- 
culture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of 
the people, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete which does not include introduction of a diver- 
sity of occupations through which the surplus population 
may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn 
the means of subsistence in manufactures and such 
employments. 

Speaking nearly a quarter of a century after, 
in his very able opening address to the Industrial 
Conference which met at Naini Tal in 1907, the 
Hon’ble Sir John Hewett said: — 

“It is clear that, in spite of some hopeful signs, we 
have hardly as yet started on the way towards finding 
industrial employment, by moans of the scieotific 
improvements brought about in the art of manufacture, 
for the surplus portion of our 48 or fiO millions of 
population.” * * “ It is impossible for any one 

interested in the industrial development of this country 
to study the annual trade returns without lamenting 
that so ifiuch valuable raw produce which might be made 
up locally, should leave our ports annually to be convey- 
ed to other countries, there to be converted into manu- 
factured articles, and often be re-imported into India in 
that form. ♦ # # Holland will perhaps 

regret most the continued export of mineral products 
capable of being worked up locally into manufactured 
articles, and I certainly share his regret ; but I confess 
that my chief regrets are at present over the enormous 
export of hides, cotton, and seed, because these raw 
prMUCts could be so very easily worked up into manu- 


factures in our midst.” ^ We cannot regulate 

the 8uti8hine and the shower; the seed time and the 
harvest ; that is beyond the power of man. But we can 
oontrol, to some extent, the disposal of the produots of 
the earth, thereby opening new avenues to employment 
and spreading greater prosperity over the land.” 

And in another part of the same address, the 
distinguished speaker urged that in order that 
this should be possible, technical education must 
bo promoted. “ It does seem to me to be an 
axiom,” said Sir John Hewett, “ that there is a 
very close eonnection between education and the 
progress of industries and trade. Undoubtedly, 
this truth has not been sufficiently recognized in 
India, and to my mind its backwardness in indus- 
tries and trade is largely due to the failure to 
recognize the importance of organization on a 
proper basis of its system of education.” 

The introduction of such a system was strongly 
advocated by the Iloi/ble Mr. S. H. Butler in an 
excellent note which he prepared for the 
said Industrial Conference. Mr. Butler there 
drew attention to “the remarkable ■ growth 
and expansion of technical education in the West 
and Japan of recent years,” which “ marks at 
once changes in industrial conditions and in 
educational ideals,” and urged the need of making 
the beginning of a similar .system of education in 
the United Provinces. Among many other useful 
recommendations was one for the establishment of 
a Technological Institute at Cawnpore, In 
speaking of it Mr, Butler said : — 

“A fow technical scholarships— tenable across the 
seas,— excellent though they are -can never supply the 
impetus of a technological institute. Every civilised 
country has its technological institutes in numbers^" 

(The italics are ours.) “In the beginning all these 

institutions were, doubtless, humble ; but it is still true 
that in countries yearning to bo industrial, technical 
education has begun largely at the top. Technical 
education lower down followed as a rule after the spread 
of general education.” 

It is a matter of sincere satisfaction that 
accepting the recommendations of the Industrial 
Conference, which were strongly supported by 
the Government of the United Provinces, the 
Government of India has been pleased to sanction 
the establishment of a Technological Institute 
at Oawnpore ; that the Roorki Oollege has been 
greatly strengthened and improved ; and that 
some other noteworthy steps have been taken to 
promote technical education in the United 
Provinces. Progress has been recorded in some 
other Provinces also. We must feel deeply 
thankful to the Government for what they have 
done and are doing in this direction ; but we 
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should at the same time remember that there is 
need for much more to be done in this vast 
country, and should recognise that it is not right 
for us to look to the State alone to provide all 
the scientific and technical education that is 
needed by the people. We shouhl recognise that 
it is the duty and the privilege of the public — 
particulaily of the wealthy and charitable among 
them — to loyally supplement the efforts of the 
Government in this direction. The remarks of 
the late Director-General of Statistics in India 
made about a year ago, are quite pertinent to this 
subject and may usefully be quoted here. Wrote 
Mr. O’Conor : — 

1 hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in 
India) will not make the mistake of thinking that the 
acquisition of techninal skill may bo limited to the 
artisan class. It is, on the contrary, essentially necessary 
that the younger members of families of good social 
status should learn the best methods of running a large 
factory and qualify for responsible executive positions 
in such a factory. Technical schools and colleges are 
wanted, and, as usual, the tendency is to look to the 
State to supply them. Let me recotnmend, however, 
that the community should found them and should be 
content with grants-in-aid from the State. The lute 
Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example of how 
such things should bo done, and 1 wish there were even 
ten other raon like him, patriotic, independent, far> 
seeing and splendidly public-spirited, ready to do 
something like what he did. 

It is not perhap.s the good fortune of India at 
present to discover to the world ten more such 
splendidly public-spirited sons as the late Jarn- 
shedjee Nusserwanjee Tata. But it is not too 
much to hope that the high and the humble 
among her sons of the Hindu community, have 
sufficient public spirit to raise by their united 
contributions a sum equal to at least twice the 
amount which that noble son of India offered for 
the good of his countrynaen, to build up a College 
of Science and Technology which should be a 
great centre for scattering broadcast among the 
people a knowledge of the known results of 
scientific investigation and research in their 
practical applications to industry, and thus form 
ft necessary complement to the Research Institute 
ftt Bangalore and to the proposed Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore. 

THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is proposed that the second college to be 
ftfttablished should be the College of Agriculture, 
J’or a country where more than two- thirds of the 
population depend for their subsistence on the 
•’oil, the importance of agriculture cannot be 
exaggerated. Even when manufacturing indus- 
have been largely developed, agriculture i$ 
55 


bound to remain the greatest and the most 
important national industry of India. Besides, 
agriculture is the basic industry, the industry on 
which most of the other industries depend. As 
the great scientist Baron Leibig has said — 

‘ perfect agricub ure is the foundation of all trade 
and industry — i.s the foundaoion of the riches of 
the State.’ The prosperity of India is, therefore, 
mo.st closely bound up with the improvement of 
its agricultiiie. The greatest service that can be 
reiidere l to the teeming millions of this country 
is to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one growH et piesent. The experience of the 
West has shown that this result can be achieved 
by means of scientific agriculbure. A comparison 
of the presi nt outturn per acre in this country 
with what was obtained here in former times and 
what is yielded by the land of other countries 
shows the great necessity and the vast possibility 
of improvement in this direction. Wheat land in 
the United Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. 
an acre yielded 1,140 lbs. in the time of Akbar, 
The average >icld of wheat per acre in India is 
700 lbs; in England it is 1,700 lbs. Of rice the 
yield in India is 800 lbs., as against 2,500 lbs. in 
Bavaria. America produces matjy times more 
of cotton and of wheat per acre than we 
produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production in the West is the result of the 
application of science to agriculture. The 
February number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture draws attention to the fact that in 
the single State of Ontario which subsidises the 
Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of 
c€25,000 a’^nually, the material return for this 
outlay is officially stated as follows : — 

The application of scientifio principles to the 
practical operations of the farm, and the interchange and 
dissemination of the results of experiments conducted 
at the College and the pnactical experience of successful 
farmers, have increased the returns from the farm far 
in excess of the expenditure on account thereof. The 
direct gain in yield in one class of grain alone has more 
than covered the total cost of agricultural education 
and experimental work in the Province. 

There is no reason why resort to scientific 
methods should not yield equally satisfactory 
results here. 

In the Resolution on Education which the 
Government of India published in 1904, they 
noted that * the provision for agricultural edu- 
cation in India is at present meagre and stands 
seriously in need of expansion and reorganisation.’ 
Much progress has been made since then. An 
Imperial Agricultural College and Research Jnsti- 
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tube have been established at Pusa, and Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges have been improved. For 
all this we must feel thankful to the Government. 
Bub the need for more provision for agricultural 
education is still very great, and it is believed 
that an agricultural college, established and main- 
tained by tlie voluntary contributions of the 
people, is likely to prove specially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more 
popular and fruitful than it is at present. 

THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. 

It is proposed that the third college to be 
established should be the College of Commerce 
and Administration. The importance of commer- 
cial education — that is a special training for the 
young men who intend to devote themselves to 
commercial pursuits — as a factor in national and 
international progress is now fully recognised in 
the advanced countries of the West. Thoso 
nations of the West which are foremost in the 
commerce of the world have devoted the greatest 
attention to commercial education. Germany 
was the first to recognise the necessity and 
usefulness of this kind of education. America 
followed suit ; so did .Japan; and during the last 
fifteen years England has fully made up its 
deficiency in institutions for roinmeicial oducation. 
The Universities of Birmingham and Manchester 
have special Faculties of Commerce with the 
diploma of Bachelor of Commerce. So has tho 
University of Leeds, Professor Lees Smith, who 
came to India two years ago at the invitation of the 
Government of Bombay, in addressing the Indian 
Industrial Conference at Madras, said — 

The leaders of coininercc and business need to be 
scientifically trained just as a doctor or a barrister 

or professional man is Modern expericnoe 

shows us that business requires administrative 
capacity of tho very highest type. It needs not 
merely technical Itnowledgo, bun it needs the power 
of dealing with now situations, of going forward 
at the right moment and of controlling labour. These 
are just the qualities w'hlch Universities have always 
claimed as being their special business to foster; and 
we, therefore, say that if you are going to fulfil any of 
the hopes which were hold out yesterday by your Presi- 
dentf if you are going to take into your own hands tho 
control of the commerce of this nation, then you must 
produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initative, men 
who are likely to be produced by the University Faculties 
of Commerce... The University Faculty of Commerce is 
intended, of course, to train tho judgment and to mould 
the minds of men. It is claimed that although it must 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give 
that educstion which has a direct and practical bearing 
on business life... That kind of man (a man so trained) has 
immense possibilities in the world of commerce ; he is the 
kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you in the 
industrial march in the future. 
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When it is remembered that the export and 
the import trade of India totals up more than 300 
crores of rupees every year, it can easily be 
imagined what an amount of employment can 1)0 
found for our young men in tho vaiioua branches 
of commerce, in and out of the country, if satis- 
factory arrangements can be made to impart to 
them the necessary business education and train- 
ing. The possibilities of development hero are 
truly great ; and the establishment of a College of 
Commerce seems to bo urgently called for to help 
to some extent to make those possiliilities real. 

The College ok Meuioink. 
lb is proposed that the next college to be 
established should be the Colli^ge of Medicine. 
The many Medical Colleges and schools which the 
Goverriment have established in various provinces 
of India, have done and are doing a great deal of 
good to tho people. But the supply of qualified 
medical men i.s still fjir s?lu)rt of the requirements 
of tho country. Ttie graduates and licentiates in 
medicine atid surgery whom these colleges turn out 
are mostly absorbod by cities and towns. Indeed, 
even in these, a large portion of the population is 
served by Vaidyas and Hakims, who practise, or 
are supposed to practise, according to tho Hindu or 
Mahoinedan system of modicino. In the villages 
in which the nation dwells, (jualified medical 
practitioners are still very rare. Hospital assis- 
tants are employed in the dispensaries maintained 
by District Boards. But the number of those also 
is small. The result is that it is believed that 
vast mimhers of the people have to go without 
any medical aid in fighting against disease, and a 
large number of them have in their helplessness 
to welcome tho medical assistance of men who are 
often uiiinstructed ami incompetent. Tho Jiced 
for more medical colleges is thus obvious and in- 
sisteot. In tho last session of tho Imperial Legifl- 
lativo Council, the Hon’ble Surgeon-GoneiHl 
Lukis, rnspcctor-General of Civil Hospitals in In- 
dii, referring to the advice recently given to the 
Bombay medical men by Dr. Temalji Nariman, 
exhorted Indians to found more medical colleges. 
Said Surgeon- General Lukis : — 

In tho very excellent speech which wo listened to with 

such interest yesterday, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale when 
pleading tho cause of primary education, said that it 
was a case in which it was necessary that there should 
be the cordial co-operation of the Government with the 
public. May I be allowed to invert the terms and say - 
‘ this is a case where we want the cordial co-operation or 
the public with the Government.’ I hope that the wcaltny 
and charitable public will bear this in mind, and X ead 
assure them that if they will do anything to advance, tho 
scheme for the institution of unofficial medical collog^* 
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entirely officered by [ndians, they will not only bo conferr- 
ing a benefit on the profession, but on their country at 

large It is well known that the (ioverninent medical 

colleges and schools cannot accommodate more than a 
fraction of those who ask for admission. In Calcutta 
alone, as I know from personal experience, over UOC’ can- 
didates have to be rejected every year, and there is there- 
fore ample room for well-equipped and properly staffed 
unofficial medical colleges and schools which may be 
cither affiliated to the tlnivorsity or run on the same 
lines as a Government medical school but entirely 
conducted by Indian medical men, and I look forward 
to the time when in every important cont.'o in India 
wo shall have well-equipped unofficial medical schools 
working in friendly rivalry with the Government medi- 
cal schools, and each institution striving its hardest to 
see which can get the best results at the University 
examinations. As !)r. Nariman said, this may take years 
to accomplish, but I earnestly hope that, before I say 
farovvell to India, I shall see it an accomplished fact, 
at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; and if 1 have 
said anything to-day which will induce the leaders of 
the people to give the scheme their cordial support, I 
feel, sir, that I shall not have wasted the time of the 
Council by interposing in this debate. 

The distinguishing feature of the proposed 
Medical College at Benares will be that Hindu 
medice.l science will be taught hero along with the 
European system of medicine and surgery, 
Hindu medical science has unfortunately received 
less attention and recognition than it deserves. 
Hippocrates, who i.-^ called tho * Father of Medi- 
cine,’ because he first cultivated tho subject as a 
science in Europe, has been shown to have bor- 
rowed his mMeria niedica from the Hindus. 

* It is to tho Hindus,' says Dr. Wise, late of tho 
Bengal Medical Service, ‘ wo owe tho first system 
of medicine.’ ‘ It will bo of some intero.st to 
Hindu' readers to know,’ .says Romesh Dutt in his 
“ History of Civilisation in Ancient India,” Svhen 
foreign scientilic skill and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medi- 
cal work, that twenty -two centuries ago, Alexan- 
der the Great kept Hindu physicians in his camp 
for the treatment of diaoa.se8 which Greek physi- 
cians could not heal, and that eleven centuriefi 
ago Haroun-al-llashid of Bagdad retained two 
Hindu physiciarkg known in Arabian records as 
Manka and Saleh, as his own pli 3 'sicians.’ Not 
Only throughout the Hindu period — including of 
course the Buddhist — but throughout tho Maho- 
ffiedan period also, the Hindu system was the 
national system of medical relief in India, so far 
kt Ipast as the Hindu world was concerned, and 
BO it remains, to a large extent, even to this day. 
Being indigenous it is more congenial to the 
people ; treatment under it is cheaper than under 
the European system ; and it has merits of its 
Own which enable it to stand favourable comjaH- 


son with other systems. In support of this view 
it Will be sufficient to mention that Kavirajas 
or Vaid}as who have a good knowledge of 
Hindu medical works, command a lucrative 
practice in a city like Calcutta in the midst of a 
large number of the most competent practitioners 
of the European system. This being so, it is a 
matter for regret that there is not even one first 
class inHtituti(/n throughout tho country where 
such Kavirajas or Vaidyas may bo properly edu- 
cated and trained to practise their very responsi- 
ble profession. 'Phe interests of tho Hindu com- 
munity demand that satisfactory provision should 
bo made at the very least at one centre in the 
country for the regular and systematic study and 
improvement of a s} stern which i.s so largely prac- 
tised, and is likely to contir.ue to be practised in 
the country. It is intended- that the proposed 
Medical College of tin* University should form 
one such centre. The Hindu s).steni of medicine 
shall here be brought up to date and enriched by 
tho incorporation of the marvelloUsS aebievements 
which modern medical science has made in anato- 
my, phy.siology, surgery and all other departments 
of the healing art, both on the preventive and 
tho curative side. The aim of the institution 
will be to pr’ovide the country with Vaidyas well- 
qualified both as physicians and surgeons. It is 
believed that this will be a great service to the 
cause of sirff'ering humanity in India. 

TUE tULLEliE UF MUSIC AND THE FI^E ARTS. 

Tho last college to be established should, it is 
proposed, be a College of Music and the Fine 
Aris.* - • 

The high value of music in the economy of a 
nation’s healthful and happy existence is fully 
recognised in the ad ve need corrn tries of the 
West. A number of Universities have a special 
Faculty of Music, arjd cotifer degrees of 
Bachelors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A 
modern University will be wanting in one of the 
most elevating influences, if it did not provide for 
a Faculty of Music. 

TUE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION. 

When the idea of s* Hindu University was first 
put forward, it w.as proposed that instruction 

* The work of this College will be (o) to recover the 
world of beauty and sublimity which was reared in rajae 
by the msthetio minds of ancient India, and to bring it 
within tho roach of the cultured clasBes ; (6) to enoouragn 
painting and sculpture ; and (c) to preserve and promote 
purityof design in the pix>duction of art wares, to arrtist 
the of a slavish imftatloD of foreign models, 
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should be iiupartfd iti general eubjeete through the 
medium of one of the veniaculars of the count>y. 
It was proposed that that vernacular should be 
Hindi, as being the most widely understood lan- 
guage in the country. This was suppoi ted by the 
principle laid down in the Despatch of 1854, that 
a knowledge of European uris and science should 
gradually be brought by means of the Indian 
vernaculars, within the rea(;h of all classes of the 
people. But it is felt that thi.s cannot he done at 
present owing to the absence of suitable treatises 
and text-books on science in the vernaculars. It 
ia also recognised that the adoption of one verna- 
cular as the medium of instruction at a Univei>ity 
which hopes to draw its alumni from all parts of 
India will raise several ditliculUes of a practical 
character which it would be wise to avoid in the 
beginning. 

It has, therefore, been agreed that instruction 
shall be imparted through the mediiitn of English, 
but that, as the vernaculars are gradually develop- 
ed, it will be in the power of the University to 
allow any one or more of them to be used as the 
medium of instruction in subjects and courses in 
which they may consider it practicable and useful 
to do so. In view of the great usefulness of the 
English language as a language of world-wide 
utility, English shall even then be taught as a 
second language. 

THE NEED FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

There are at present five Universities in India, 
viz.f those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore 
and Allalmbiid. These are all mainly examining 
XJniversiti' s. In founding them, as the Uovern- 
ment of India said in their Resolution on Educa- 
tion in 1004 : 

The Government of India of that day took as their 
model the type of infeiilntion then believed to behest 
suited to the educational conditions of India, that is to 
ssy, the examining University of London. Since then 
the best educational thought of Europe has ^ho^vn an 
increasing tendency to rtaJise the inevitable shortcom- 
ings of a purely examining University, and the London 
University itself has taken steps to enlarge the scope of 
its operations by fbssuming tuitional functions.. Mean- 
while the Indian experienie of the last fifty yeais has 
proved that a sjhtem which provides meieiy for ex- 
amining shldcnts in those snhjeets to wliieh their 
aptitudes direct them, and does not at the same time 
compel them to study tliose subjects systematically 
under first-rate instruction, tends inevitably to accen- 
tuate certain eharaetcristic defects of the Indian in- 
telteet — the deieJcpmcnt of the niemory out of all pro- 
portion to the other faculties ol the mind, the incapa- 
city to observe and appreciate facts, and the taste for 
llietaphjrsi^l and technical diitipctiona. 


Besidpp, a merely examining University can 
do little to promote the foimation oi character, 
which, it is generally agreed, is even more impor- 
tunt for the well being of the individual and of 
the community, than the cultivation of intellect. 
These and similar considerations point to the 
necessity of establishing residential and teaching 
Universities in India of the type that exists ih all 
the advanced countries of the VVest. The proposed 
Univeisity will be such a University — a Resi- 
dentinl and Teaching Univeisiiy. it will thus 
supply a distinct want which has for some time 
been recognised both by the Government and the 
public, and will, it is hoped, prove a most valuable 
addition to the educational institutions of the 
country . 

But even if the existing Universities were all 
teaching Universities, the creation of many more 
new Universities would yet be called for in the 
best interests of tlie country. Jf India is to 
know in the words of the great Educational 
Despatch of 1854, those * vast moral and mateiial 
blessings which How from the general diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and which India may, under 
Providence, derive from her connection with 
England if her children are to be enabled to 
build up indigenous industries in the face of the 
unequal competition of the most advanced 
countries of the West, the means of higher 
education in this country, particularly of 
scientific, industrial and technical education, will 
have to be very largely increased and improved. 
To show how great is the room for improvement, 
it will be sufficient to mention that as against 
five examining Universities in a vast country like 
India, which is equal to the whole of Europe 
minus Russia, there are eighteen Universities in 
the United Kingdom, which is nearly equal in 
area and population to only one province of 
India, namely, the United Provinces ; fifteen in 
Prance; twenty-one in Italy; and twenty-two 
State-endowed Uriiversities in Germany, bebides 
many other Univubitits in other countries of 
Europe. In the United States of America, there 
are 134 State and piixately-endowed UniversitioN 
The truth is that University education is 
longer legaideil in the West us the luxury of the 
rich, which concerns only those who can a fiord to 
pay heavily for it. Such education is now 
regarded as of the highest national concern, ae 
essential for the healthy existence and pngubs 
of every nation which is exposed to the relentless 
industiial warfare which is going on all over the 
civilised world. 
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MORAL PBOORESS. 

Enough has been said above to show the need 
for a. University such as it is proposed to establish, 
to help the diffusion of general, scientific and 
technical education as a means of preserving or 
reviving national industries and of utilising the 
natural resources of India and thereby augment- 
ing national wealth. But mere industrial ad- 
vancement cannot ensure happiness and prosperity 
to any people ; nor can it raise them in the scale 
of nations. Moral progr ess is even more necessary 
for that puipose than m'lterial. Even industrial 
prosperity cannot be attained in any large measure 
without mutual confidence and loyal co-operation 
amongst the people wJio must associate with each 
other for the purpose. These (pialities can pre- 
vail and endure only amongst those who are 
upright in their dealings, strict in the observance 
of good faith, and steadfast in their loyalty to 
truth. And such men can be generally met with 
in a society only when that society is under the 
abiding influence of a great religion acting as a 
living force. 

Every nation cherishes its own religion. The 
Hindus are no exception to the rule. On the 
contrary, probably no other people on earth are 
more deeply attached to their religion than the 
Hindus. If they were asked to-day for which of 
the many blessings which they enjoy under 
British rule, they are more grateful than for the 
others, they would probably unhesitatingly name 
religious freedom. Sir Herbert Uisley observed 
in his report on the Census of 1901, that Hind- 
uism with its 207 million v;jtarie8 is the religion 
of India;” that ^‘it is professed in one or other of 
its multifarious forms by 7 persons out of 10, and 
predominates everywhere except in the more 
inaccessible tracts in the heart and on the 
outskirts,” The importance of providing for the 
education of the teachers of a religion so ancient, 
so widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment 
of its followers, is quite obvious. If no satisfactory 
provision is made to properly educate men for 
this noble calling, ill-educated or uneducated and 
incompetent men must largely fill it. This can 
unly mean injury to the cause of religion and loss 
to the community. Owing to the extremely 
limited number of teachers of religion who are 
qualified by their lesrning and character to 
discharge their holy functions, the great bulk of 
the Hindus including princes, noblemen, the 
gentry, and — barring exceptions here and there — 
Brabmanei have to go without any systematic 


religious education or spiritual ministrations. 
This state of things is in marked contrast with 
that prevailing in the civilised countries of Europe 
and America, where religion, as a rule, forms a 
necessary part of education; where large congrega- 
tions assemble in churches to hear seroions 
preached by well-educated clergymen, discharging 
their duties under the control of well-established 
Church governments or religious societies. But 
though the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not 
to be wondered at. The old system which supplied 
teachers of religion has, in consequence of the 
many vicissitudes through which India has passed, 
largely died out. It has not yet been replaced by 
modern organisations to train such teachers. 
To remove this great want, to make suitable 
provision for satisfying the religious require- 
ments of the Hindu community, it is proposed 
to establish a large school or college at 
the University to eiucate teachers of the 
Hindu religion. It is proposed that they should 
receive a sound grounding in liberal education, 
make a special and thorough study of their own 
sacred books, and a comparative study of the 
great religious systems of the world ; in other 
words, that they should receive at least as good an 
education and training as ministers of their 
religion as Christian missionaries receive in their 
own. 

Of course, several chairs will have to be created 
to meet the requirements of the principal 
denominations of Hindus. Howmany these should 
be, can only be settled later on by a conference 
of the representative men of the community. 
But there seems to be no reason to despair that 
an agreement will be arrived at regarding the 
theological department of the University. Hindus 
have for ages been noted for their religious tolera- 
tion. Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, 
who adhere to the ancient faith, revere the Sikh 
Gurus who abolished caste. The closest ties bind 
together Sikh and non-Sikh Hindus, and Jains 
and Agrawals who follow the ancient faith. 
Followers of the Acharyas of difierent Sampra- 
dayas live and work together as good neighbour 
and friends. So also do the followers of the 
Sanatan Dharma and of the Arya Samaj, and of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And they all cn-eperate in 
matters where the common interests of the Hindu 
commu»«ity as a whole are involved. The tolera- 
tion and good feeling have not been on the wane; 
on the conti ary, they have been steadily growing. 
There is visible at present a strong desire for 
greater union and solidarity among all the various 
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sections of the commiunty, a growing conscious- 
ness of coDJtnon ties which bind them together 
and which make them sharers in sorrow and in 
joy f and it may well he hoped that this growing 
feeling will make it easier than before to adjust 
differences and to promote brotherly good feeling 
and harmonious co-operation even in the niatter 
of providing for the religious reeds of theditferent 
sections of the community. 

OKOANISATION COMMITTEE. 

Such in broad outline is the schenm of the pro- 
posed Hindu University. It represents the idejil 
which the promoters of the scheme desire and 
hope to work up to. The ideal is not an unattain- 
able one, nor o\m higher than wh.at is demanded 
by the condition and capahiiities of the people. 
But the realisation of such an ideal must of course 
be a work of time. 

The scheme outlined above (;au only serve to 
indicate the general aim. Definite proposals as to 
how a beginning should be made, which part or 
parts of the scheme it would bo possiblo and desir- 
able to take up first and which afterwards, and 
what practical shape should be given to theiu, can 
only bo formulated by experts advising with an 
j^pproximate idea of the fund which are likely 
to be available for expenditure and any general 
indication of the wishes of the ‘donors. It is 
proposed that as soon os sufficient funds have 
been collected to ensure a beginning being made, 
an Educational Diganisatiori (Jonimittec should bo 
appointed to formulate such proposals. The same 
Committee, may be asked to make detailed pro- 
posals rega.rding the scope end character of the 
courses in the branch or braiiches that they may 
recommend to be taken up, regarding also the 
staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, 
the libraries and laboratories, the probable amount 
of accommodation and the buildings, etc., wliich 
will be required to give effect to their proposals. 

TUB CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVEIISITY. 

The success of a large scheme like this depends 
upon the approval and support of (1) the Govern- 
ment, (2) the Ruling Princes, and (3) the Hindu 
public. The scheme is bound to succeed if it does 
not fail to enlist sympathy and support from these 
directions. To establish these essential conditions 
of success, nothing is inoie important than that the 
Governing Body of the University should be of 
sufficient weight to command respect ; that its 
constitution should be so carefully considered and 
laid down as to secure the confidence of the Govern- 
on the one hand and of the Hindu Princes 
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and public on the other. To ensure this, it is 
proposed that as soon as a fairly large sum has 
been subscribed, a Committee should be appointed 
to prepare and recommend a scheme dealing- with 
the constitution and functions of the Senate, which 
shall he the supreme governing body of the 
Univeisity, and of the Syndicate, which shall be 
the Executive of the University. It is also 
proposed that apart from these there should be 
an Academic Council of the University, which 
should have well-defined functions — partly ad- 
visory and partly executive, in regard to matteis 
relating to education, such tis has been recom- 
mended in the case of the University of London 
by the Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in London. The scheme must, of course, be 
submitted to Government for their approval before 
it can be finally settled. 

THE RUYAE (JU ARTEU, 

Every individual and body of indivi«luals are 
free to establish and maintain an institution of 
University rank, if he or they can find the funds 
necessary for the purpose. But it is only when an 
institution receives the seal of Royal approval and 
uiitboriiy to confer degress, that it attains the 
full status and dignity of a University, and enters 
upon a career of unlimited usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a 
Royal Charter. The first is that sufficient funds 
should be actually collected to permit of the 
establishment and maintenance of an institution 
of University rank. The second is that the 
governing body of trie University should he of 
eufficieut weight to command public respect and 
to inspiie confidence in the minds of the Govern- 
ment. It rests entirely with the Hindu Princes 
and public to establish these two necessary preli- 
minary conditions, if they do so, the grant of a 
Royal Charter may be looked for with confidence 
as certain. 

“ It is one of our most sacred duties,” said the 
Government in the Despatch of 1854, “ to be the 
meaiis, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the 
natives of India those vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from the diffusion of general 
knowledge, and which India may, under Provi- 
dence, derive from her connection with England. 
In the pursuit of this noble polic>, the Govern- 
ment have established and maintained vdth puhlL 
funds, the large number of State schools, College 
and the five Universities which exist at present in 
this country, and which have been the source o 
so much enlightenment to the people. Th® State 
expenditure on education has been happily inercaf- 
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ing, and it may confidently be hoped that it will 
increase to a larger extent in the near future. 
But in view of the immensity of the task which 
lies before the Government of spreauing all kinds 
of education among the people, and the practical 
impossiblity, under existing circumstances, of 
achieving that end by direct appropriations from 
the public revenues alom, it is absolutely necessary 
that private liberality should be encouraged to the 
utmost to Hiipplemont any funds, however large, 
which the State may be able to set apart for the 
furtherance of education. This necessity has been 
recognised from the time that efforts to educate 
the people wore commenced by the British Govern- 
ment. Indeed, the introduction of the grant-in-aid 
system, as observed by the Education Commission, 
“ was necessitated by a conviction of the 
impossibility of Government alone doing all 
that must be done in order to provide 
adequate means for tlie education of the natives 
of India. And it was expected that the plan of 
thus drawing support from local sources in 
addition to contributions from the State, would 
result in a far more rapid progress of education 
thati would follow a mere increase of expenditure 
by the Government,’' In the llesolution of the 
Government of India of 1904, on Indian Educa- 
tional Policy, it is stated : “From the earliest days 
of British rule in India, private enterprise has 
played a great part in the promotion of both 
English and vernacular education, and ei^ery 
agency that could be induced to help in the work of 
imparting sound instr'uction has ahrays been 
welcomed by the State.^\ (The italics are ours.) 
Instances abound all over the country to show 
that the Government has encouraged and welcomed 
private effort in aid of education. 

So far as this particular movement for a 
Hindu University is concerned, it must be 
gratefully acknowledged that it has recieved much 
kind sympathy and encouragement from high 
officialsof Government from thebeginning. As one 
instanceof it, reference may bemadetotholetterof 
the Hon’ble Sir James LaTonche, the late 
Ijieutenant-Governor of the U. P., and now a 
member of the India Council, quoted at the 
commencement of this note, wherein ho said : — 
“ If the cultured classes throughout India are 
billing to establish a Hindu University with its 
colleges clustered round it, they have my best 
wishes for its success.” Several high officials of 
Government who have been approached in coniiec- 
tion with the University during the last few 
fiionths, have shown similar sympathy, and offered 


the most helpful advice and encouragement. The 
attitude of Europeans generally, both official and 
non-official, towards this movement, was very well 
expressed V^y the Pioneer In the article from which 
W 0 have quoted before. After referring to the 
claim of educated Indians for a larger share of self- 
government, the Pioneer said : — 

Education is certainly not tho leant of the great 
subjecta with which the (iovcrnmeritn have to deal; and 
if the Hindu inenibers of the National ('ongress 
ostablinh a noble Univorhity with branch colleges in 
many parts of India, and govern it no wisely that it 
beeomes a model for other scats of learning, they 
will do more than can bo ancomplished by many 
speeches to prove that they possess a considerable share 
of tho creative and administrative qualities to which 
claims have been made. They may bo quite sure of 
the kindly interest and sympathy of the British Raj in 
all their efforts. Englishmen do not cling to office 
through greed of it, but from a sense of duty to the 
millions who are placed under Mieir earo. They desire 
nothing so much as to see the cultured native population 
taking an active part in elevating the mass of the people 
and fitting themselves for a full share in all the cares 
of the State. If it wore otherwise, no anxiety would be 
displayed to popnlarisG education by bringing it within 
the reach of every class, and no time would be spent 
by Englishmen in fostering the interests of native 
Colleges, where thousands of men are trained to be 
rivals in free competition for attractive public appoint- 
ments. There is work enough in India for the good 
men that Great Britain can spare, and for as much 
capacity as can be developed within the country itself. 
The people need much guiding to higher ideals of 
comfort, and in tho development of the resources which 
are latent in the soil and the mineral treasures which 
lie below its surface. In these tasks men who possess 
tho wisdom of tho East and tho science of the West 
must join hands in a spirit of sincere fellowship.’* 

Noble words these. It i.s in this Spirit that the 
work of the proposed Hindu University is being 
carried on, and the promoters therefore feel fully 
ns.siired that they will carry “the kindly sympathy 
and interest of the British Rsj in all their efforts,” 
that the Royal sanction and authority to establish 
the University will be granted, though whether it 
will take the form of a Charter or a Statute 
rests entirely vi’ith the Government. 

TUK OPPORTUNITY GOLDEN. 

The present year is particularly au.spicious for 
the .success of such efforts. The Government of 
India hive shown that they earnestly desire that 
education should he pushed forward more vigor- 
ously and systematically in the future than it has 
been in the past, by creating a special Department 
of Education, and by the allotment of a special 
gra»it of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of 
odueation in the budget of this year. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt Butler, who has been 
appointed the first Metnber for Education, is a 
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known friend of education. Our new Vicero}’, Lord 
Hardinge, is keenly alive totheicnportar.ee of edu- 
cation. Speaking of it in replying to the address 
of the Lahore Municipality, flis Excellercy 
was pleased to say : “ Of its importance 
there is no room for any doubt, and n»y 
Government will do all they can to foster 
its development and ensure its growth along 
healthy lines.” In the course of the same speech. 
His Excellency was further pleased to say : “ The 
past has had its triumph ; the present may have 
its successes; but it is on the horizon of the 
future that our watchful eyes should be fixed, and 
it is for that reason that the future needs of the 
students and youth of this country will always 
receive from me sympathetic consideration and 
attention.” And in replying to the address of 
the Punjab Muslim League, after expressing 
satisfaction with the progress of education made in 
the Punjab, His K\cellency was pleased to declare 
himself in favour of universal education. Said His 
Excellency : “ Bub the goal is still far distant 
when every boy and girl, and every young man 
and maiden, shall have an education in what is 
best calculated to qualify them for their own part 
in life and for the good of the community 
as a whole. That is an ideal we must 
all put before us.” This being iiis Lordship’s 
view, it is but natural to find that Lord 
Hardinge is prepared to recognise and approve all 
earnest efforts to promote education, even though 
it may, wholly or mainly, aim to benefit only one 
denomination of His Majesty’s subjects. This was 
made clear by the statesmanlike appreciation 
which His Excellency expressed of the “ corporate 
action” of the Muslima of the Punjab “ in found- 
ing the Islamia College and its linked schools,” 
and of their “ spirited response to the appeal for 
a Muslim University recently carried through the 
length and breadth of India under the brilliant 
leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan.” One 
may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well-considered and well -supported scheme 
of education will receive the sympathetic consider- 
ation and support of H. E. Lord Hardinge. 

The last bub nob the least important circum- 
stance, which makes the present the most golden 
opportunity for an effort to realise the long- 
cherished idea of a Hindu University, is that it is 
the year of the Coronation of our most gracious 
King* Emperor George V., and that His Majesty 
will be pleased to visit our country in December 
next. Of the sympathy of His Majesty with 
the people of this country, it is unnecessary 


to speak. In the Proclamation which our 
late King- Emperor addressed to the Princes 
and people of India in November, 1908, His 
Majesty was pleased to say : — “ My dear Son, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among 
you with warm attachment to your land, 
and true and earnest interest in its well-being 
and content. These sincere feelings of active 
symp.athy and hope for India on the part of my 
Iloyal House and Line, only represent, and they 
do most truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.*' In 
the memorable speech which our present King- 
Emperor delivered at Guildhall on his return 
from India, he was graciously pleased to plead for 
more sympathy in the administration with the 
people of this ancient land. And now thac it 
has pleased God to call His Majesty to the 
angust throne of England and to be Anointed 
Emperor of India, His Majesty has been most 
graciously pleased, out of the loving sympathy 
which lie bears towards his loyal subjects 
here, bo decide to come out to India, with his 
royal spouse, Her Majesty the Queen -Em press, 
to hold a Coronation Durbar in the midst of his 
Indian people, than whom he has no more devoted 
subjects in any part of his Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touched 
by this gracious act of His Majesty. They are 
looking forward with the most pleasing anticip- 
ation to the time when it will be their privilege 
to offer a loyal and heartfelt welcome to Their 
Majesties. There is a widespread desire among 
the Hindu community, as there is in the 
Mahomedan community also, to commemorate the 
the Coronation and the gracious visit of the 
King-Emperor in a manner worthy of the great 
and unique event. And opinion seems to be 
unanimous that no nobler memorial can be thought 
of for the purpose than the establishment of a 
great University, one of the greatest needs, if not 
the greatest need, of the community, which shall 
live ard grow as an institution of enduring 
beneficence and of ever-increasing usefulness 
as a centre of intellectual elevation and a 
source of moral inspiration, and which shall 
nobly endeavour to supplement, however 
humbly it may bo, the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to spread knowledge and enlighten- 
ment among, and to simulate the progress and 
prosperity of, vast numbers of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India. 
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Raminiscflnces of the late Justice Ranade. 

BY 

MB. KRISHNALAL M. JHAVERf, M.A., LL.B , 

{Judye^ Small Cause Courts Bombay.) 


ERHAPS the res of India does nofc know 
of thn loving tribute paid by Mrs. Rima- 
bai Ranade to the life of her hii.sbarid. In 
a book called, “ Some Hominiscences of our Life,’* 
written in Marahhi, she has given us an admira- 
ble picture of the domestic life led by one of the 
greatest of Indians of all times. The late Mr. 
Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade, as a son, as a 
husband, as a friend, a.s the head of a family, 
stands revelled here as he never stood before and 
the ideal he furnishes is one that cannot easily 
be ignored. We very well remeinber hi.s first 
appearance as a public speaker on a Bombay 
platform : it was at a meeting presided over by 
the then Governor of Bombay in the Town Hall, 
to give voice to the feeling of regret at the death of 
another noted Indian, Mr. .Justice Telang, whom 
Kanade had succeeded, and the masterly way 
in which he put the case of the educated Indian 
who could not put into practice all the ideals 
cherished by him as the fruit of his education, 
appealed strongly to everyone. Telang was up- 
braided on the social side of his life, for liaving 
married his daughter early, and Ranade was 
portraying the ditticulties, which one in his place 
had to surmount, and it was in doing this that 
he vividly and graphically drew a picture of the 
“double life” that an educated Indian had to 
live, A drag was placed on all his social move- 
ments by several domestic considerations, the chief 
amongst them being the ties that bound him to 
his wife and family. He may have advanced, but 
nob his wife and mother and surely the world does 
not expect him to cast adrift all love and affection 
for them and their views, simply because he has 
gone forward and they have lagged behind. In 
Ranade’s own case, (we now find from this book), 
the self-same difficulties had to be surmounted. 

succeeded in Mirmounting some, be- 
cause he was able to evolve by his own exertions, 
^ typical helpmate out of an entirel)" uneducated 
country girl, in the pei .son of his wife ; he failed 
m getting over others, because of the drag 
®hove mentioned. But these consideratiors never 
soured his family relations, as he was possessed 
®f a, large and loving heart. 

The book itself is so well and lucidly written 
it exacts admiration from every reader. 


Mrs. Ranade has, in its entirety, justified all the 
trouble and labour taken over her education and 
insti notion by her husband, who has left in her 
an abiding lesson to us all, as to what height it is 
pos.sible to take an Indian lady, provided there are 
capable hands bo guide h#^r. 

So far AS we know, a book that deserves to be 
read, not only tliruughouo the length and breadth 
of India, but bejond it too, has been noticed 
in only one English paper, viz.^ The Tvtms of 
India of Bombay, by Mr. .Justice Chandavarkar. 
The object of this article is to make its existence 
more widely known, and this could only be done 
if, as a re.'^ult of this contribution, volunteers come 
out and translate it into the dillorent vernaculars 
of our country. 

Mrs. RamabH),as is well known, was the second 
wife of Mr. Justice Rinade, and the struggle 
between him and his father, his own views 
leaning towmds remarriage with a widow, and 
of his father, a thoroughly orthodox Hindu, who 
wanted him to marry a young bride, and the 
ultimato triumph of the father, due to the com- 
mendable filial sense of the son, are here given by 
Mrs. Ranade, in all their originality and freshness. 
Little Ranado’s attitude towards his father was 
so very full of respect that he rarely sat down in 
his presence, unless specially bidden to do so. He 
certainly still les.^ rarely spoke to him, face to face. 
They always, therefore, did their work through 
intermediaries. Ranade was most persevering, 
however, and would never let go his object, 
becau.se of this stumbling block in liis way. 
When he was very young, he wanted his father 
to send him from Kolhapur, whore he then was, 
to Bombay to learn. He pitched upon a neigh- 
bour, Aba Sahib KirLane,to recommend him to his 
father, and for three months, his practice was to 
get up early, and stand outside the room of 
Kirtane, end make a silent appeal to him to go 
and speak to his father. Kir tliree months on 
end, he pursued these gentle tactics and got wh.at 
he wanted. 

About a fortnight before his second marriage, 
Mr. Ran.ade was being urged by his various 
“ Social Reform ” friends to show the mettle 
that was in him and not to fnil in the cause 
which he so warmly advocated, by taking a 
practical step. The effect of all this earnest 
correspondence was, however, neutralised by his 
father suppressing, rather intercepting, all these 
communications as he directly took all his letters 
from the postman, an<l sent him only the 
unobjectionable ones. He had not allowed the 
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grass to grow under his feet after the death of 
his son’s first wife, but had at once set about in- 
quiring for a bride. The story of his securing 
one, keeping Ranade in ignorance of all his 
movements till the last, and the terms on which 
the marriage was to bo celebrated, expeditiousness 
being one of them, the dialogue between father 
and son, viz., that the latter was then 32, that 
his younger sister who was 21, was even then 
condemned to perpetual vvindowhood, that con- 
siderations of celibacy applied to both his children 
equally, and that he would promise rather t<» 
remain unmarried than marry a widow, if that 
would satisfy his father, and his ultimate appeal 
to be allowed six months’ grace before being 
called upon to take any final step, and its being 
disallowed, all these things are set out very 
feelingly by Mrs. Ramaliai. Ranade felt lie was 
losing ground inch by inch, so be sent a last 
message — as usual, father and son talked through 
third partie^i —that she should be of a good family, 
should not belong to Poona, be not a child in .age, 
and that her family connections should more be 
looked to than beauty and figure. An interview 
was then arranged between her father and the 
bridegroom, where the former was instructed to 
say that he had come to give his daughter to him, 
willingly. To him Ranade said, “ What have 
you seen in me that you have selected me a.s your 
son-in-law? You are a Jahagirdar of an old 
family, while 1 am a social reformer and favour 
widow remarriages. Again, though I look so 
robust and well-built, I am infirm in eye and 
ear. Besides, I intend to go to England, and 
after my return will not perform any PrayriR- 
ehitta. You should, therefore, consider all these 
matters, and then decide.” H»^r fatlier said ho had 
heard all that and still adhered to his resolution. 
Then Ranade said, “ All right, let there he an oral 
betrothal then. The marriage might take place 
a year hence.” To that he oVijected by saying that 
his family name v/ould suflbr if the marriage 
were postponed. Then finally, he was under the 
impression that his father being now placated by 
his willingness to get betrothed would at last 
allow his request. For a time, he loft everything 
to the decision of his father. Both parties agreed 
to abide by his word, and then came Ranade’s 
interview with his father. He pleaded his cause 
for an hour and a half, gently bub surely, so as 
to draw his father to his side, to be given six 
months’ time. The parent was silent, sitting 
cogitating, vouchsafing no reply. Ultimately 
when he began to speak, he asked all others to * 


clear out of the room, (only Ranade's sister kept 
esvesdropping.) He said, “I have heard all you 
have said and conned on it, but I don’t think 
I can do ns you ask me to do. I have never 
distrusted you nor do 1 do so now. But the 
times are such that oven a determined man is 
likely to give up his determination. Do you not 
know that ? I fool that if 1 were to .allow you a 
year or even six months, J will have to bid good- 
bye to real hnppiness ami quiet \u this my old age. 
The reason is this: during the last fortnight, nil 
the letters arnl wires sent to 3 our nddre.ss by your 
Bombay friends have been rend and retained by 
me, nnd looking to their contents, I nm of opinion 
that T .'‘hoiihl not yield to your request. Even 
now your opini«>ns lean towards reform, and to 
that is to be added the pre.ssure of friends, and 
again }’ou are not far advanced in age. Even 
under all these circnm.stances if you hnd children, 
then perhap.s you would have hesitated, out of 
consideration for them, but you have not that 
resbricHon too. Being thus free from all sides, J 
have my fears that you w*)uld bo carried away 
by the New Ideas ea.sily. But you have to 
consider that T have now become old, the burden 
and headship of our family would devolve on you. 
1 have no doubt but that you are fit for the same, 
but still if I wore to allow you a year or six 
months as you wish for, I apprehend I will bo 
putting a strain on rny domestic happiness and 
peace of mind. T have considered both tliKve 
sides ; you are reasonable. Do what you think 
fib. But this much 1 have to sa}", that even if 
you do not celebrate 3 our marriuge now, I 
cannot send buck the girl ; that would toke .away 
from the respectability of Anna Sahib’s family 
and amount to my own personal insult. But, 
still, if it comes to that you are to take it that 
from to-day the relationship between you and 
me ends. I will go away to Karvir for good. There- 
after you may please yourself.” Saying this with 
a great sigh, ho got up, and having washed his 
hands and feet went away for his Sandhyfi^ 
Ranade went to his room. 

To a dutiful sen there whs no way open after 
this, and he married very soon after that. I- 
was a simple marriage. Ranade came from his 
Court in the evening, and with the minimum 
of ritual and absence of all pomp and ceremon3', 
he v/as united to an individual, who, in 
life, blessed him with every form of happine-^^^- 

Another such painful occasion arose, when 
Ranade all unconsciously had invited 
^hastri Pandit and his friends to sup 
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house. The Pandit had married a widow, and 
was thus held in abhorrence by 11 made’s father. 
Coming casually to know of the function at 
evening, he left his house at about 4 or 5, leav- 
ing instructions with his wife not to attend to 
the guests at dinner, but let others do it, and 
that he would not dine at home and rjo one 
should wait for him. He returned at about 
11 P. when the guests had dispersed, and 
Rmade too, ignorant of what bad happene<l, had 
retired to his room. After return he ordered his 
man, Bahambhar, to get a carriage, as he at once 
wanted to go aw.ay to Kolhapur. RanadL’s sister 
told him about it and he passed a very uneasy 
night. After all, the occasion was a trivial one 
and did not merit this storm. In the morning 
he gob up early and w(?ut and stood before his 
father, on the verandah, leaning against a post. 
His father saw him but showed as if ho had nob 
noticed him at all, and remained silent. The 
other members of the family were on the tiptoe of 
expectation and standing behind the door of the 
god-room, watching the scene. Kor about an 
hour things went on like this. Neither of them 
spoke to the other, nor did tlieir eyes meet. 
Eich one thought that the other should hegitj to 
speak first. At last the fatliei looked about and 
calling him by his nau\e — Madhavrao — a.sked 
him to sib down. But he did not. A long while 
after, he was again bidden to take bis seat, when 
he replied, 1 would sit down only when you 
give up your idea of going away. If you are all 
going to Karvir, why should 1 stay hthiiid i 
What have I gob here ? J never thought you 
would ho S') much displea.^ed on account of the 
party overnight. If J had known it, 1 would 
never have invited thorn.” He spoke for a long 
time like this and tried to appease his father, but 
the latter spoke not a word. It was past 9 A. M., 
the Court was not closed on that day, and still 
the usual morning functions were unperformed. 
The silence was broken by Balambhafcji, who 
and reported the fact of his having hired the 
necessary conveyances. He.sring thi.s and seeing 
thit all his entreaties had comH to naught, 
Ranade felt bitterly, and ho finally said, “ Well, 
you have determined upon going i Leaving me 
alone, you all will go. 1 know, since the 
time I lost my mother, I have become helpless.” 
Ofiying this, he left at once for his room on the 
'ipper storey. 

From there he sent a naessage with Balam- 
"at that if he did not give up bis idea of going 
he Would reiiign his Jiost, His father was 




also feeling distressed for soma time, and this 
message settled him. He sent word saying he 
had given up the idea, and Ranade had better get 
up and take his bath as the Court time was 
drawing near. This restored his spirits, and 
thenceforth ho took pretty good care to avoid 
repenting such incidents. 

His father was very generous, and in assisting 
his relatives had incurred large debts. Ranade paid 
them off, atj'l in addition purchased a house for 
him, the sale deed whereof he got executed 
in the name of his father, out of his great regard 
for him. ffis anxiety and solicitude for making 
his last moments happy are faithfully depicted 
hert*. 

The connubial happiness that Ranade created 
for himself is a masterstoke of persistent and 
energetic sictior), taken in the teeth of social 
and domestic opposition, - opposition in his very 
house and family. How he taught Mrs. Ranade 
to read and write, how ho slowly and gently 
brought her forth into public, how he made a 
philanthropic lady of her, can only be gathered, 
if the work is perused as a whole. Both husband 
and wife had to contend against fearful odds, for 
living side by side with them were the most or- 
thodox female members of his family, to whom 
reading and writing were anathema, and making 
a public appearance tantamount to being a 
public woman. An English lady used to come to 
teach her English, and before she could touch any- 
thing in tluj house, .after her departure, Mrs. 
Iv.inadc was always made to take a full bath 1 
such WAS tlieir ortliodoxy. The story of the 
triumph of both husband and wife is so interest- 
ingly unfolded that it is impossible to reproduce 
ill a magazine article the charm of the whole 
performance. 

Ranade never touched a copper in his life ; 
Mrs. Ranade managed the whole household. 
WheiovL-r they went, to Simla, Calcutta, Poona^ 
Bombay or on tour, she acted as his reader and 
his nurse, his valet, and oftentimes hi.'< chef. 
Ill’s .-’itiiipliolty was unniaiched, and his anxiety 
for his servants exemplary. His visits to the 
Plague Hospital where his servants were lying, in 
the darkest days of the first outbreak of the 
epidemic, and the faith of those servants in him^ 
lay bare the kindliest of instincts ho possessed. 

Ranade had to go to Calcutta as a Member of 
the Finance Committee and stay there for 3 to 4 
months. He felt it awkward to stay in the city 
, of the Bengalis and not know their language. 
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»So one day, he went out to the bazaar, and bought 
certain books. Soon after he learnt the 
characters and when after a short interval his 
barber came to shave Inna, Mrs. R'iiiade, from 
a neighbouring room, heard voices speaking in 
the one in which he was being shaved. She found 
it to be unusual, and went there to see if he was 
talking with some visitor. To her surprise, she 
found Ranade reading aloud from a Bengali book, 
the barber teMing him the correct pronunciation 
and moaning of each word ! 

As a friend how staunch and valuable he was 
can now be seen from this narrative. The incident 
of the taking of tea at a missiorihiy’s house, 
which for a time raised so iihhIi .soci.al storm 
against Ranacie, is now, we think for the first 
time, fully explained here. Although he vvsis in- 
nocent of the social sin attributed to him, ho 
declined to make a public statement to that eilect, 
as that would have amounted to his leaving in the 
lurch, those whom he had called his own, his 
friends. He preferred, therefore, ostracism with 
them, rather than communion without them. The 
way in which he befriended Mr. »S. f*. Bandit, 
who had come under the ban of Government 
displeasure and the way in which he tried to cheer 
his spirits, furnish fuither proof of his very kind 
nature. * 

The Ahhangaa of Tukaram were a source of 
never-failing joy and consolation to him. While 
going to bed or lying awake in bed in the early 
hours of the morning, he never failed to recite 
these soul-strengthening verses, ,'^rid the pict.ure 
which at times Mis. Raruide draws of this giant 
of the Prarthana Saniaj, devoutly reciting 
Tukaram, does indeed furnish food for much 
reflection. Like a true Indian the words 
*• Ram, Ram ” were ne\er absent from his lips. 

Ranade’s food was what we call ^^(Uwiky such 
as would feed the peaceful and the quiet fn the 
nature of man. Bruits and ghee appealed tc 
him, and Mrs Ranade's attempts to please and 
tickle his palate many times fell far short of 
their mark. 

There is much that is left unsaid in this article, 
its only object being to draw the attention of the 
"public to a rernarkahlH ptoduction in Indian 
literature, with a wit-h that this book may 
soon be in the hands of every Indian, so that he 
might see what an extraordinary man we have 
lost in Mr. Justice Ranade. 

■■■ ■ 


-THE AWAKENING OF INOIA.” * 

BY 

MU. PARMESHWAU l.AL, M. A., BAn.-AT-LAW. 


R RAMSAY MACOONA LD’S book begins 
with an apology, but really no apology 
is needed from one of India’s most trusted 
friends. And as one reads the book, the need for an 
apology seems to grow still less when one realises 
that, though Mr. Mscdonald’s visit was a very 
short one, he had left nothing in the way of 
reading to prepare him for a correct appreciation 
of the .situation in India. From the reports on 
the “ Moral and Material Progress in India ” 
issued by the Secretary of State, the Gensus Com- 
missioner’s report.^, the Administiation reports of 
Indian Provinces, to the reports of the Congress and 
all the fugitive literature issued by the Moderates, 
the Extremists, the Moslem Leaguers down oven 
to Bunkiio’s Amnul Math and tbn poems of 
Ekhal^ he is familiar with them all. Nor does he 
neglect the religious aspects of the pro.sent-dHy 
situation. He quotes verses from the Oita and 
tomdies upon the mantras used by the Hindu 
when enteiing the sacred Ganges. He is fami- 
liar, too, with the Arya Samaj and the other 
present-day religious revivals. He tells us of the 
joy of reading Todd 8 Rajasthan, surrounded by the 
ruins of Chittor. Indian Archajology has also 
received .his attention. Nor are the new develop- 
ments of Indian Pictorial Art, and the new music 
neglected. With such preparation even the 
Anglo-Indian “ whose eyes have been blinded by 
the Indian sun and whose mind has been mould- 
ed by Anglo-Indian habits for a generation” may 
excuse Mr. Ramsay Macdonald for venturing to 
wiiteon India. 

Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald contributes the two 
chapters on the Women of India.” As an 
Englisliwomnn, and in conformity with educated 
Opinion of India itself, she condemns the Purdah. 
But all the same she does not fail to recognise the 
great influence our women exercise on our men. 
She sa}K : — . , j 

One need not be a suffragette to findit haraW 
imagine living through year after year of seclusion m * 
zenanu, seeing no sights beyond the walls of ones ow 
apartments or gardens, meeting no male person 
the men of one’s immediate household (sometimes 
older brothers-in-law are excluded). But this is the 
of many women who nevertheless are powers in the ia 
and who deserve the titl e of ‘ strong-minded ’ ladie^ ^ 

* “The Awakening of India” by J. RftWBay 
donald, M. P. 
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Nor does she spare the word of advice to the 
Eijglishwoman in India. “ A Viceroy^s wife 
who wanted to raise the dignity of English 
womanhood ”, she says, “ in the eyes of the 
Indians would do well to pass a sumptuary law 
with regard to the amount of clothing that the 
ladies attending her court should wear, and also 
perhaps as to the kind of private theatricals in 
which young maidens should take part.” One 
wonders if Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald had ever 
hoard i f the Kula Jatjah. 

In the next chapter she dwells on the backward 
condition of education among women, early 
marriage, etc., but notes also with pleasure that 
a Parsee lady-lawyer is recogni.sed in India as no 
lady-lawyer is as yet in England and that in 
Bombay Indian women have already got the 
Municipal vote on the same terms as it is 
granted to men,” and that conse<.|uently the mem- 
bers of the New Legislative Councils who are 
elected by Municipalities will have to reckon with 
the indirect vote of ‘ Mitha Rai, wife of Tulsidas 
8iirjee, ’ us much as with that of Tulsidas 
Hurjee himself. 

“It is to the women ”, she continuos, “ that the 
strength of the Swadeshi movement, the patronising of 
Indian-made goods, and the further attempt to boycott 
English goods, are due. It is the women who resent more 
keenly than the men, the slights constantly put up- 
on natives of the country by its ill-mannered British 

invaders 

It is sheer bliiidness to overlook the 

women’s influence as a factor in the unrest now troubl- 
ing the Government of India.” 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is not one of those who 
in their enthusiasm for a cause fail to see the 
didiculties that stand in the way of its realisa- 
tion. He has great hopes for the Indian people ; 
but he does not under-estiiuato the difficulties in 
the formation of an Indian nationality.” 

Two great religions divide its people — Hinduism 
with 207 millions ‘ adherents, Mahomedunism with 
1)2,500,000 ; and this religious difference indicates to a 
great extent different historical origins, conflicting 
national ideals and disrupting social sentiments. 

After pointing out the differences between the 
Shidh and the Sunni, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
comes to the castes of the Hindus. 

divisions of castes mean so much that they not only 
serrate the people but condemn one-fourth of the total 
Hindu population to a life little removed from that of 
the beasts that perish. The Sudra is not even to 
I'sceive religious instruction or to take part in religious 
observances ; the penance required for killing him, ac- 
cording to the Laws of Manu, is the same as that 
f<!^uiredforkillinga cat,orafrog, or a crow. He is 
1688 sacred than a crow. Kationality can must insfito 


of many differences of race and religion, but only on 
condition that in the mind of the citizen thei*e is some 
sense of oneness which transcends all sense of separa- 
tion and difference. The Indian caste system), express- 
ing as it does not merely a social distinction, but a 
religious repulsion of the clean against the unclean, and 
involving the existence of an outcaste class of miUions 
whose very shadow stains the sacred ones, sama to be 
quite inconsistent wiihthe national unity A ruling 
caste, retaining power by force or fraud, holding 
authority over masses without consulting them, op- 
pressing them without compunction, and treating them 
st best as mere means to its own ends, appears to be the 
political system which alone corresponds to the religion 
of Hinduism. 

He then goes on to point out that the Indian 
people have no history in common in which to 
take pride. The population are like layers in 
the land. They came in wave after wave always 
driving eastwards and southwards the original 
Dravidians. A language map of niodern India is 
a most striking object-lesson in these repeated 
invasions. Can these be united in one nation ? 
When the Mahratta Brahmin and the Bengalee 
Babu cried together for a nationalist movement, 
does each only seek for the dominance of his own 
kind, has he deluded himself su that India in his 
mouth means himself and his own caste ? Has 
he honestly faced what the morrow of India's 
indepeiidenco is to bring 'i The hope of a United 
India, an India conscious of a national unity of 
purpose and destiny, seems to be the vainest of 
vain dreams. 

But this is what the observer sees on the 
surface. Further study reveals to him that 
beneath the surface there is an Indian life. 

The civiliRation and genius of, India are now patch- 
ed by the alien civilisation and • the genius of the West* 
The political problem of lndia,for instance, is not that of 
an Oriental people, but of an Oriental people whose 
leaders are imbued with Western education and are 
trying to assimilate its culture, From this comes 

confusion. 

Ho points out that long before the East India 
Company built a factory, old India was vanishing, 
rent abunder by internal strife, crushed down by 
foreign armies. What the English found in 
India was not a Government, but shifting camps, 
not rulers, but captains of horse. The Muslim 
rule had bioken Hindu authority ; it, in turn, had 
been shattered ; the Mahratta ascendency never 
had a foundation. The English came and con* 
solidation followed. If it cannot be said that 
English rule has been a necessary factor in the 
development of Indian civilisation, it must be 
admitted that in view of historical Indian 
conditions it has been a necessary eviL Under , 
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Kngliah protection £n.iia has enj ^yei a recupera- 
tive quiet. 

But Mr. RaTisay Maciionahi is not unconscious 
of the fact that too much price will bo paid even 
for peace. 

**Oq the other side of tbo acooimt,” ho says, 
'‘however, is the great loss to India that this peace 
has been bought at the price of her own initiative. 
That is the real objection to all attempts to goi*ern a 
country by a benevolent despotism. The governed are 
crushed down. They become subjects who obey, not 
citizens who act. Their literature, their art, their 
spiritual expression go. They degenerate to the level of 
copyist. They cease to live. ’ 

And then he piints out that in view of tlie 
riches of Indian civilisation and of the social 
organisation which it has handed down from time 
immemorial, this loss of initiative and self- 
developement is greater than that of any other 
country. 

The root of the mistakes made by the British 
administration, since British udministratioii has 
ceased to be a mercantile concern, has been the 
assumption that India should copy Kngland. 
“Our efforts,” said Macaulay, “ought to be 
directed to make thoroughly good English 
scholars.” He then goes on to point out cate- 
gorically how these mistakes have been made in 
the Revenue Settlement, in the breaking of the 
village communities, in education and other direc- 
tions. But a better sense is now beginning to- 
dawn upon the governing caste in India and 
things are tending to change. 

In this splendid book Mr. Rimsay Macdonald 
manages to touch almost every important pha.se 
of the Indian probhmi — Social, political, religious 
and economic, and 'he throws a Hood of light on 
every problem that he touches. Our weaknesses 
that the Anglo-Indian is so fond of pointing out 
to us, do not escape Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's 
attention. He devotes a whole chapter to the 
subject which he calls, “ The Ways of the 
Native.” In his chapter on “The Land of the 
Poverty-stricken ”, he pa8.ses in re vie v/ the enorm- 
ous expenditure of the Government. Of the 
Army expenditure he says : 

Nine-tenths of the charge of the Array in India is 
an Imperial charge. Canada, South Africa and Australia 
should bear it as much as India. It in a pieco of the 
most bitter cynicism to find the Imperial door of our 
colonies shut in the face of these poor people, who bear 
sttoh an inordinate share of the cost of Imperial main- 
tenance, and at whose expense these dominions are pro- 
tected from the fear of war. If £18,(X'0,0(J0 of the 
Army charges were met by the whole of the Bmpire, we 
might look the Indian tax-payer in the face as honest 
tten. ' At pifesimt we cannot do so. 


Then ho goes on to reviev/ the difl^erent sys- 
tems of Revenue prevalent in the country and 
how they have broken up the old village com- 
munities and brought in the money-lender. Then 
he dwells on the famine and agrees with the 
Congress in pointing out that the famines now 
are not famines of food grains but of money. Bub 
disagreeing with the Congre.ss school of econo- 
mic'!, Mr. Kamsay Macdonald holds that India is 
rapidly b'^corning richer as a whole. The Swa- 
dofthi movement and the desire of the Indian 
political Icjideis to protect Indian trade by means 
of taritfs is also passed in review and condemned. 
This method if adopted would tend to increase 
the wealth of the capitalist, hub “ the labourer 
will find himself in a weaker position and will bo 
protected only by such trade combinations as he 
can in the meantimo create.” 

In thechaotei* heiuled “Wl;ab is to be the End,” 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald passes in review all the 
ditUculties that stand in the way of the forma- 
tion of a national unity. Ho begins with the 
recent Reforms. Lord Morley has declared that 
they do not introduce Farliimenbary institutions 
into India. But their potentialitos and inevit- 
able developments have also to bo considered. 
“The Whigs of 1832 never meant the Reform 
Bill to be the beginning of democracjy, bub they 
could never stop the working out of the forces 
which the Reform Bill relensed or retard the 
fulfilment of the consetpienccs which attended it, 
than they could arrust tlio flight of time.” The 
intenticn of the reformers is nothing; the inteinal 
momentum of the Reforms is everything, Lord 
Moiley has planted seeds, t.h(3 fruit of which is 
Pailiamentary government. “ It may, however, 
take the fiuit a long time to appear.” 

The development of tho institution, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald holds, will prove the great 
solvent. The Extremists and Moderates will each 
find their level. “ Privileges of election granted 
to Mahomedaiis cannot bo withheld from 
Hind us.” The Mahomedan community at pre- 
sent ab-sorbed merely in considerations affecting 
itself, will soon find the uselessness of privileges 
for which their hearts might have hankered for 
long, for one is unable to find any point in im- 
mediate practical affairs in which there is J^by 
difference between Hindu and Mahomedan. 
The educated Mahomedan community drif»^ 
towards the Congress as it inevitably must and 
the excessive representation cannot pull 
the stream. The Hindu is always willing to 
Stand on the nationalist platform and will forget 
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quite readily his present soreness. Tho Indian 
lack of discipline, tbe want of cohesion, the 
worthlessness of many Indian titled leaders, the 
many personal considerations that move them, 
the general inaccuracy of the Indiarj Press, all 
these will disappear with the rise of Parliamentary 
institutions. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is of opinion th.at on 
the whole the future belongs to natinfmlisin. 

India will not rise all at once, and if wc arc wise, tho 
day when it goes so far as to threaUin ns with expul- 
sion is so roniotc that we need hardly think of it at 
all. 

Political freedom will come first of all through 
provincial Home Rule, 

“Thoro is so much individuality in the provinces that 
India would lose Keriousiy if it were obliterated.” 
“ Responsible (jovornment in tho provinocH, a federation 
of tho provinces in an Indian (lovernment that seenis 
to be tho way India is to realise herself — is, in fact, rea- 
ising herself,” 

This is the ideal that tho Indian National 
Congress has adopted since the inauguration of 
the movement. This was tho path chalked out 
for the Indian people by no less a man than John 
Bright. 

Tho concluding paragraplis of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s book are magnificent, 

India is a place of enohantinent. It baffles you : it 
enthrals you. It is like a lover who plays with your 
aifections. Thoro is something hidden in its heart whieh 
you will never know. It is maddening in its impertur- 
bability, in its insistency. You feel insignificant before it, 
just as a decently minded pri/.e-^fighter would frel in- 
significant before a saint. The dilferenee whieh separ- 
ates you from it cannot be bridged. This is charac- 
teristic of everything Indian. India centered in tho 
universal is pantheistic and communiNt; the Wc.st 
centered in tho particular is theistic and individualistic. 
The diflerenco is, therefore, in the essential nature of 
things. Thus, your attempts to understand, thwarted, 
laughed at, denied every time, become maddening. 
India eludes you to the last 

And it seemed to 

mo as though tho procession of the old, of India herself, 
were to last through the ages, whilst our dominion was 
to pass as the shuttle through tho worp, ns a lightning 
flash from cloud to earth. How awe-inspiring this land 
a»id its people are ! How temporary appear our dwel- 
ling places in it ! Even our best deeds, are they of the 
stuff that abides ? Our good (I overnment — a revolu- 
tion could bury it in its own dusty ruins, Our material 
gains— a spiritual revival could shrivel them up as the 
Sun parches the grass on the plains. Are the pursuits 
'VO have taught India to follow anything but alluring 
shadows ? Is the wealth we are telling her to seek, to 
bo anything hut dust and ashes ? Is the Industrial 
India I, saw arising, begriromed and strenuous, to last and 
to overshadow tho India one sees at the bathing ghats 

Benares or feels at the Oriental IJlrary at Buoki* 


pore ! The long years alone can disclose these secrets. 
The riddle is troublesome. 

Blit one thing is sure as surety itself. We talk of 
tho Bengalee with a sneer. We are amused at his Babus 
and “ failed B. A’s ”, and we are repelled by some of his 
characteristics. We persuade ourselves that the only 
way to deal with the coolie is to cuff him occasionally, 
and thnt by elbowing our way through wo are impres* 
sing him with our prestige and wo will accept his subor* 
dination. We can make absurd distinctions between 
India’s educated and uneducated classes, and imagine 
that to protect the one we must olfond the other — as 
though they were not both of India. It is all a vague 
delusion. The impulsc.s of Icdian life will go on. They 
will show themselves in Science, in Art, in Literature, 
in Politics — in Agitation. We can welcome them, or 
we can try to retard tncin and grudge them every 
triumph. If ue are wise, wo shall do the former. We 
ean then help India and vin lior gratitude and her 
friendship. When she is rich, as she will be, she will 
remember tho friend of her poverty. When she is 
honoured foi her own sake, as she will he, she will re- 
member the patron of her obscurity. But we cannot 
keep her back. Her Destiny is fixed above our will, and 
wc liad better recognise it and bow to the Inevitable. 


The New University Schemes. 

BY 

MR. S. SATYAMURTHY, B. A. 


jEUHAPS the moRt notable result undone 
too pregnant with far-reaching conse- 
qucnce.s on the destinies of tho country, of 
the recent awakening in the land, is the thirst 
for education which may be seen everywhere in 
the land. On the one hand, we have the Hon'ble 


Mr. Gokbalc’s Eaucation Bill ; and on the other, 
we see the efforts made by the Government and 
the people to make secondary education more and 
more suited to the real needs of India. And 
above all, we hear of the University Schemes — 
both Muslim and Hindu. No true lover of the 
country can deny that these are signs of more 
glorious days to come. But it is possible that 
there may not be same unanimity of opinion on 
details. The object of this paper is to examine 
how far the proposed University Schemes are 
necessary, and whether their denominational 
nature is one to be commended or even tolerated. 

And, fir.«t we shall examine how far our 
existing Universities are inadequate and 
need to be supplemented. All the Universities 
in India are managed by bodies in which 
the foreign element more or less predomi- 
nates. Perhaps this is as it should be. ' And, 
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after tbe “reforms” of LorJ Curzni, the Uni- 
versities have become othciaiised. Sach a state of 
things cannot contribute to the development of 
true learning and true culture. These temples of 
learning ought to be free as far as possible of the 
mundane interests and concerns of Government, 
that they might follow their own lines of growth 
and development. The truth of these assertions 
will be evident to any one who has followed the 
history of Indian Universities in the last few 
years with some attention. The specific effects of 
this dwarfing system will be referred to in the 
course of the paper. Rut the very fact that the 
sons of the soil are not given a real and effective 
voice in the management of these truly national 
concerns puts them on their trial before us. 

One great complaint against these Universities 
has been that they do not encournge original 
study and research. And it has been even cast in 
our teeth that Western education and Western 
culture have been wasted on us, because we have 
not shown ourselves Cipable of any original work. 
Bug it is conveniently forgotten by these unkind 
critics of ours that the best and most hopeful pro- 
ducts of our Universities have soon to lay aside 
their ambitions of College days to add to the sum 
of human knowledge in the unseemly struggle for 
bread in this poor country. Slo^vly the Univer- 
sities are realising their responsibilities in this 
direction and something is being done to encour- 
age research. But agsin the complaint has been 
raised, and rightly noised, that all this research is 
only in foreign hands, and of foreign subjects. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore is 
manned chiefly by foreign Professors. It cannot 
be said that there are no Indian Professors 
available. 

Nor can it be said, with any show of reason, 
that there are no Indian subjects which have to 
be studied and which are fit subjects for research. 
If one knows even something of the history and 
civilisation of this ancienL land, one will not 
commit oneself lightly to the above statement. 
One who has bad something to do with the 
teachiug of Indian History in any College affiliat- 
ed to the Madras University, may indeed urge 
that if there is any subject which will yield the 
most gratifying results to a patient stulent work- 
ing on scientific lines of research, it is Indian 
History. But this is only one of many subjects 
which are awaiting research at the hands of 
Indians trained along the best lines of Western 
scholarship. Among tbe sciences may be men- 
tioned Indian Astronomy and Indian Medicine. 


The time is past when these sciences were looked 
down upon as the products of a primitive civilisa- 
tion. It was only the other day that a distin- 
guished Indian gentleman of culture pointed out 
in a very learned paper the comparative accuracy 
of the Indian astronomical system as compared 
with European systems. Then it behoves us as 
the inheritors of that civilisation, to turn our 
thoughts to these sciences and to learn that 
knowledge is, by no moans, the monopoly of the 
modern sav.ints. The same is * the case with 
Indian Medical Scienc®, which, till recently, 
was looked down upon as mere quackery. Many 
more may be mentioned, but it is hoped that the 
tender will have been already convinced that 
there are in India subjects fit for study and 
research. 

One more subject may bo mentioned since 
its importance has been magnified, because the 
study of that subjt'cfc has been practically tabooed 
by the Madras University. The study of the 
Indian languages, especially Sanskrit, has been, 
intentionally or unintentionally, discouragid. 
And we have the curious spectacle that, in the 
land of their own birth, Indian students will 
grow up without any knowledge of their one 
classical language, Sinskrit, and with nothing 
more than a mere acquaintance with their verna- 
culars, which, too, we owe to the timely interven- 
tion of the Government. 

The reason why Sanskrit has been thus practi- 
cally excluded from the scheme of studies is not 
far to seek. There has recently been raised iu 
England a cry against the study of classics in the 
Universities. And we, in this land, solemnly 
imitated it and Sanskrit was presently taken 
away from the syllabus. Even against the 
English cry, it may be urged that the study of 
the classical languages must form part of the 
syllabus of any University, although ♦hey may 
not be “ useful.” But we may be answered that 
in England there is no real classical language, 
since both Greek and Latin are foreign languages, 
studied in England, because she owes so much of 
her civilisation to Greece and Romo. But even 
this justification is wanting in India. With us 
Sanskrit is our own classical language in which 
are enshrined all the gems of our national history, 
civilisation and literature. Is it right, then, that 
we should look on while the study of this lan- 
guage is practically proscribed by the University ‘ 

All the Indian Universities are called so only 
by courtesy, because they are essentially eianiin 
ing bodies and University life, as it is known lu 
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other countries, is unknown here. Our Univer- 
sities are satisfied with oonduoting a few periodi- 
cal examinations through the medium of paper — 
without any personal element whatever — and 
holding an annual Convocation for conferring 
degrees on the few who succeed in entering its 
portals. This is hardly a satisfactory system and 
yet it has been allowed to go on for more than 
half a century now and there seems to be not 
much hope of improvement in the near future. 

Again, none of these Universities is residential. 
And the result is- that the alumni of the Univer- 
sity do not know one .another as such except 
when they happen to bo students of the same 
College. It is perhaps too late in the day to 
prove that a University, if it is to fulfil its 
functions properly, must be residential. Unless it 
is so, you cannot have the true University 
atmosphere created in the land. You cannot 
have that personal contact between the teacher and 
the taught which is the sine qua non, of any true 
system of education. This idea of a residential 
University is not new to India a.s may be hastily 
supposed. In ancient days, when yet the Code of 
Manu governed the life of the Hindus, the 
Brahmacharin went to live with his master for 
twelve years along with other pupils — to live the 
Gumkulavasa. May it not be that once again 
in this land we shall have true University life 
wherein the teacher and the taught may come 
together in close personal contact and thus help 
to raise the intellectual tone of the country ? 

Finally, it may be urged that the Indian 
Universities, as constituted at present, do not meet 
the requirements of Modern India. A spirit of 
Swadesbism — Industrial Revival — is abroad in the 
land. And if ever India is to rise in the scale of 
nations, it can be only by her becoming a great 
industrial nation. Such being the case, it is 
but fair that we should expect these Universities 
of India to make suitable provision for Technical 
and Industrial education. We have seen the 
same phenomenon in the history of the English 
Universities. The modern Universities of Man- 
chester and London attach much more import- 
5^000 to scientific education which helps the 
industrial development of the land than the older 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But our 
Universities have not yet taken one step in this 
direction. 

These are some of the charges which may be 
placed at the doors of our Universities and it is 
oped that a fairly strong case has been made 
out against them. Now, the question is — what is 

W 


the remedy ? It may at once be said that it is 
next to impossible to try and reform the existing 
Universities. Their origin and history, their 
traditions and their present constitution are all 
against the hope that may be entertained as to 
their being made to suit our peculiar needs. There 
are two other alternatives which may be and 
have been suggested — National and Denomina- 
tional Universities. The rest of the paper will bo 
devoted to examining the relative merits of these 
two proposals. 

It were a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
if we can have a real National University, where 
the Hindu and the Mussulman, the Christian and 
the Parsi, can receive the best instruction in all 
the modern Sciences and Arts, and also dive 
into the ancient history and literature of this 
land and thus learn to cherish ideals of a United 
India which shall take a place in the comity of 
nations. But we must look facts in the face and 
not indulge in pleasant fancies. And, if we do 
so we shall soon learn that the scheme of a 
National University is but a counsel of perfection. 

In fairness to those who oppose the starting of 
denominational Universities let us examine their 
arguments against them. They say that in these 
denominational Universities, the spirit of com- 
radeship which is seen, though not so often as one 
would desire, in the present-day Universities will 
not be apparent. Hindu and Mussulman students 
will not come together and will not have the 
opportunity of understanding one another. It is 
further urged that the cleavage between Mussul- 
man and Hindu which is already there, will 
become broader and deeper. And, above all, 
they say that these sectional Universities will 
tend to emphasise and bring into prominence 
sectarian prejudices. These, in short, are the 
arguments which the opponents of denomina- 
tional Universities bring forward in one form or 
another. 

It may be granted at once that there is some 
truth in these arguments. There is no doubt 
that, when these Universities are founded, friend- 
ship between Hindus and Mussulmans may 
grow less than it is at present. It is also true 
that the distinctive marks of each civilisation and 
religion will be brought prominently forward. 
But one may trust safely to the efifects of a truly 
liberal education and culture to help men to rise 
above all these prejudices and to realise that the 
future of the country depends on the harmonious 
co-operation of the two communities in India. 
Our politicians are only now dimly realising-— 
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neither so quickly nor so clearly as may be de- 
sired — that the Mussulmans must be left to them- 
selves for some time to work out their political 
evolution on their own lines, in the confident 
hope that sooner or later they will come to a 
stage when they will know ns clearly as the 
Hindus do now, that their destinies are bound 
up with the Hindus for better or for worse 
So shall it be in this question also. Let the 
Mussulmans have their IJniversity and let the 
Hindus have theirs. Soon the pruducts of these 
Universities will form the nucleus of a Newer 
India with broader aspirations and higher im- 
pulses for the regeneration of India. 

Now that we have examined the possible 
objections agair»st denominational Universities, it 
is but fair that we should look at the possible 
advantages of such a system and see whether they 
do not outweigh the disadvantages. For one 
thing, the Mussulmans have gone too fa»‘, and, 
as far as one . can see, their University scheme 
will be an accomplished fact in a short time. 
Then, it is no part of political wisdom to implied- 
ly criticise their scheme by discouraging all 
attempts at founding denominational Univ**rHi- 
ties and advocating an impossible national Uni- 
versity. And, certainly, those denominational 
Universities possess some advantages which it 
is well for our impatient and a priori critics to 
consider before they pass their judgment. 

These Universities are bound by their very 
name to provide for religious instruction. What 
form it will take, especially in the Hindu Uni- 
versity, it is not possible at this stage to say, but 
it is certain that some form of religious instruct 
tion or other will be imparted in these Univer- 
sities. And no one will deny that religions 
instruction on certain recognised lines must 
form part of any sourul system of education. 
Religious education is not advocated here on the 
ground on which it is advocated by some Anglo- 
Indian papers. They seem to think that teligion 
will make people respect authority as such, even 
if it does not happen to agree vuth reason. One 
may be allowed to have a higher opinion of the 
function of religious education than that. But 
it cannot be denied that religious education will 
make people better citizens and h»-lp them to 
unders^nd better their duties and responsibilities. 
One other reas'm may be put forward, why reli- 
gious instruction should be imparted on modern 
lines. For such instruction will stimulate an 
interest in our hoyn in our ancient scriptures 
which will result in a critical study of those 


books. If such a study has already produced 
gratifying results to Western savants like Max 
Muller and Deussen, we may rest assured that 
such study by our own men will bring out the 
truths contained in those scriptures into greater 
prominence and help them to take their rightful 
place among the scriptures of the world. 

Those unpractical critics of ours who advocate 
warmly a National University forget, in their 
enthusiasm, the fact that among the various 
communities themselves, which inhabit this vast 
continent, there are difierences which have to be 
obliterated, before one can think of an Indian 
nation. One who knows even a little of the 
various castes and sub-castes among the com- 
piehen.sive class — Hindus — or one who knows tbe 
diflererjcft.s between the Shiahs and the Sunnis 
among the Mussulmans, can well realise the 
truth of the above remark. It is well' for us to 
keep steadily in view the ideal of a United 
Indian Nation, but it is no part of constructive 
statesmanship to ignore inconvenient facts which 
stare us in the face. Jf it be said that these 
sectional Universities will not tend to cement the 
various sub-divisions of the different communi- 
ties, one has only to point to the history of 
Aligarh, where, alone in all India, the Shiahs and 
the Sunnis have a common mosque. This cer- 
tainly gives us reason to be hopeful that the 
Hindu and other Universities too will fulfil the 
same functions in their respective communities. 
One may oven go further and venture to hope 
that the spirit of union and comradeship 
generated in these Universities will extend its 
beneficent influence even to bring together the 
various comraunities and thus to bring nearer the 
day when India may be a nation. 

But, even apart from these specific advantages 
likely to be derived from the establishment of 
such Universities, one may advocate them simply 
and solely on the ground that a country will be 
better fitted for progress if there are many Uni' 
versities in the land and that the establishment 
of many Universities is possible in this land at 
this stage, only if we are to allow each commu- 
nity to work out its evolution in its own way. 
The existence of many Universities will tend o 
create a healthy intellectual atmosphere throc':;*^' 
out the land, which will make it possible for us to 
dispel ignorance and prejudice from this land. 
One has only to look at the number of Univerai- 
ties in America, England, Scotland and Germany 
to know how in all civilised countries, there 
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are numerous Universities ministering to the 
educational needs of the peopib. 

These are the arguments which may be ad- 
vanced on behilf of these denominational 
Universitiei^. And one may be permitted to hope 
that at least a fairly strong case has been made out 
for them But it is by no means suggested that 
there are not didiculties in the way. There is 
the difficulty, especially in a Hindu University, 
as to the exact kind of religious education which 
is to be impartrid. Agtin, there is the difficulty as 
to the compaiMtivo standards to be kept up in 
these Universities. They cannot afford to set up 
a higher standard than the present Universities. 
Xor will it be to their p&nnanent interest to 
lower the standard. Finally, their is the difficul- 
ty of money. How are these schemes to be 
tinanced ? 

He would be a visionary who ignores these 
real difficulties. But if we have the spirit of the 
true workers in us, working whole-heartedly 
for a cause, we may yet succeed in our atcempts 
and have in this land a true University life, 
which will train our young men to be patriotic 
»nd noble citizens, ready and willing to work for 
the country’s cause. 


THE RIGHT AND LEFT HAND CASTE FEUDS. 

BY 

MR. V. CHOCKALINGAM PILLAl, B. A., 
(TahsUdar^ South Arcot District.) 



HE right and left hand castes and their feuds 
is a forgotten chapter in the South Indian 

History. It is a social revolution brought 
about by the introduction of the Aryan polity 
of castes into the Tamil lands. These feuds are 
peculiar to the Tamil districts, but traces of it are 
visible in the neighbouring Dravidian districts 
also. It will highly interest those engaged in the 
elevation of the depressed classes. 

The right hand castes represent the major 
‘Section of the society. It includes the Brahmin 
^nd all the non-Brahmin castes down to the Pariah 
oxcepting those that fall within the category of , 
he rival sect. The left hand castes represent 
hose non- Brahmins who have rebelled and 
Separated from the main section of the society ; 
hoy include the Katnmalars (smiths), Vanians (oil- 
ttongers), Cbetties (Tamil merchants) and Komut- 


tis (Telugu merchants ) There are certain striking 
features by which they can be distinguished from 
the right hand sect. Any member of a non- 
Brahmin caste wearing thread may be put down 
under the left hand division. Although he lives in 
the village proper along with the respectable section 
of the population, he is subjected to certain social 
stigmas which are puzzling. A Pariah would 
consider it pollution to eat the food touched by 
them. Neither would the village artisans (barber 
and washerman) eat in their houses. They 
consider it pollution to render them their services. 

TUE EARLY TAMIL SOCIETY. 

A cursory glance of the then society gathered 
from the early Tamil literature is necessary for 
correctly diagnosing the causes which led to these 
feuds. The Tamils migrated into India from the 
submerged continent in the bed of the Indian 
Ocean. They originally consisted of several 
tribes (perhaps IB) constantly fighting with one 
another and made slaves of those taken in war. 
In the end they coalesced and formed the single 
Tamil nation. The society was, on the whole, 
homogeneous. There was the king and the 
subjects were divided into priests, Vanikans and 
Volans. To the last two classes all the occupations 
of the society were assigned in common. There 
was no interdiction as to marriage or interdining 
among the various sects. 

The Pariah is also in evidence and be comM 
under the sect Velan. They were not confined to 
locations and there was not the least trace of 
untouchableness. They were the drummers of 
the armies marching to battle and their services 
were highly valued on account of the constant 
warfare in which the society was then engaged. 
All that is now changed. The troublous times of 
the period found him a necessity. His occupation 
gone, he creased to interest society. There was no 
degrading meaning attached to the term chert which 
is now applied to the location of these untoueb* 
ables ; it meant only a suburb where devout men 
lived. The Pallas were the slaves taken in war. 
He and the Pariah in peaceful times contributed 
the agricultural labour of the land ; the latter al^ 
plied his drum on ceremonial occasions. 

THE rNTOUCHABLESi 

The fist breach in the society was caused by 
Jainism and Buddhism. Like all ancient nations, 
the Tamils bad no partiality for the ox fiesh. 
Under the lash of these religions they gave ^t up. 
The bull had by this time become a sacred 
animal. Those who from long habit could not 
abstain from meat diet, took to other forms 
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than touch the flesh of the sacred animal. The 
nation, on the whole, was tending to vegetarianism. 
It is the lettered section of the population that 
embraced these foreign religions. The idea of 
living aloof from dietary considerations was 
introduced by the Jains. If there was any touch 
of infamy, it was in the case of the Palla slave ; 
but even he changed himself to suit his environ- 
ments and has been absorbed into the higher 
castes except in a few places. With the Pariah it 
was contrary the case. He let go the favourable 
opportunity. The drum vrhich once elevated him 
was also the cause of bis degradation. He had to 
find hide for his drum. Between skinning an 
animal and consuming its flesh he did not see 
much difference. - While other sections were 
elevating themselves he was on the downward 
march. 

The Pallava and the Chaulukya reigns were the 
beginning of the darkest period in the history of 
the South Indian castes. The mongrel Cbola- 
Fallava dynasty that supplanted the former only 
continued their tradition. The influence of the 
Tamil kings was gone. The new kings being of 
questionable pedigree wanted to stand well in the 
eyes of the orthodox Hindu religion, it is these 
that transplanted the caste rigours of Hindustan 
into the Tamil lands. The first* victim was the 
Pariah. His entry into the village was interdicted. 
His approach of the higher castes beyond a 
certain distance was pollution. The country 
being partly prepared, it spread gradually all over 
the Tamil lands. 

THE LEin HAND SECTS. 

We come to our subject proper. The origin of 
the other castes does not concern us. All that 
we have to note is that the untouchables lived in 
locations and the remaining castes in the village 
proper. One act of social tyranny only begets 
another. The society had not yet completely 
adjusted itself after the now ferment was intro- 
duced. The new kings had suffered reverses in the 
North for ignoring caste rules. They imagined 
that the only method of strengthening their rule 
lay in a close observance of the Shastras. In 
the South they ran to the opposite extreme 
of being over-scrupulous. The Kammalars 
(smiths) were the class which next received their 
attention. At the time we are speaking of, they 
consisted of five classes, working in gold, brass, 
iron, wood and stone. They were not one caste but 
persecution bad made them coalesce and make a 
common cause. Strange theories were pro- 
pounded regarding the Pariah, He was called 


G tarn achand ala (village pariah) and was forbidden 
to live in the village proper. His sight was consi- 
dered abomination ; his touch was pollution ; his 
approach of the higher castes beyond a certain 
distance defiled them. To see his tools or hear the 
noise from his smithy was equally considered to 
cause pollution. Fuller information on the 
subject can be had from a perusal of Dharma 
Shastra like Farasarasmriti and cognate works. 

The Aryans never took to manual labour. The 
artisan of the North sprung from non- Aryan races 
was held in low estimation. In the Tamil 
country all belonged to the same race, and hence 
there was not that marked difference. He lived in 
the village proper along with the resjjectablo 
section of the population. The reformers blinded 
by their zeal did not perceive the difference. 

The novel proposal staggered the smiths. It 
first saw the light of day in Kanchi. Being a 
despotic Government they had to obey* it. They 
separated and lived by themselves in separate 
streets. To make the king repent they struck 
work. The agricultural operations came to a 
standstill and on the complaints of the people 
they were thrown in prison. They wore released 
on promisirjg to resume their work. 

Kingdoms and Empires in the East do not last 
for ever. The kingdom that forged these fetters 
was always distracted by constant engagements. It 
was not able to see it enforced throughout the 
country at the point of the sword. That task was 
be(iuoathed to the people. The degradation of the 
smiths to the level of untouchables did not 
recommend itself to them. Being of the same 
race, they felt it shocking. Hence it is we do 
not see the smiths molested from their residence 
in the village proper. But the ether doctrine of 
their being of an inferior social scale seems to 
have found a responsive soil. From time im* 
memorial, the goldsmiths were objects of peculiar 
dislike to the Tamil people. He is the victim of 
his trade. Being a handicraftsman in gold, ho 
was always subjected to temptation. His want 
of honesty has become proverbial. The moralists 
of the early Jain school always sneered at him. To 
them he owes not a little of his general prejudice. 
Add to this any professional lapses of the 
remaining sects. So that what was at firs 
disbelieved came to be vaguely believed am 
finally taken as an axiomatic truth. The smit 
was considered to be a man of the lower strata o 
the society. Men of this class were subjected u 
sundry social disabilities. Thd first mark 
of inferior status is that he should abstain fro 
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marriage processions, it is over this question 
that the difference became acute. The tiny ferment 
gathers strength as time rolls on. Each marriage 
brought on a disturbance. Thus the society was 
kept in a constant state of irritation. Wherever 
the smiths were stronger they carried it through. 
In other places, they were beaten and dispersed. 
In the early stages of the quarrel the smiths 
fared badly. They were subjected to numberless 
indignities. They were openly flouted as men of 
base origin. 

The smiths were goaded to desperation. They 
were thinking of means to wipe ofl' the infamy 
imposed. They saw that being aUvays on the 
defensive, they gained nothing. They wanted to 
assume the offensive and strike home into the 
enemy’s camp. They thought that the only 
way out of tho difficulty was hy entering the 
Aryan fold of castes. Having made up their 
mind, they did not like to play a subordinate 
part but acted the role of the Brahmin. 

This curious phenomenon of a caste branded 
with the bar sinister trying to assume the role of 
the highest caste requires a tangible explanation. 
The solution of the riddle comes from the smiths 
themselves. It is put forward for what it is 
worth. They claim kinship with a section of 
Ourukals. Texts were twisted from the Vedjis to 
prove their Brahminical pedigree, An epic 
(Visva-Brahmapurana) was composed to prove 
their imposing line. Venerable texts will not 
bring success to a cause. Men and money were 
wanted and in both they were deficient. They 
were numerically weak ; their numbers could be 
counted at the fingers’ ends. They were not 
resourceful in purse. To cure these defects in 
their scheme they reduced the merchants. 

The Aryan polity of castes presented a vulner- 
able point. It consisted of four divisions. The 
first three represented the Aryan divisions. The 
fourth comprised all non -Aryan races. In the 
Tamil lands the Aryans came in contact with 
huge ^sections of non- Aryan population. The 
p^aintenance of the intermediate castes was found 
Impossible and had practically gone out of use. 
Here the smiths found a weapon to cause a 
breach. He created discontent in the minds of 
lihe merchant class. He pointed out that from 
the highest to the lowest, all were classed under . 
one head. He was going to assert for his right 
place in the society. The merchant was induced 
to follow his example and rank himself as a A^’yaia ; 
three sections (Vanian, Chetty and Komutty) fell 
in with the ^hamo. A plain narrative shorn of 


its rancour is all that is attempted here. For 
the spicy arguments employed on either side, one 
should turn to the polemical literature of the 
period, 

THE FEUJJS. 

The Vellalas (land-owners) were tho influential 
men in the larid. The Dravidian irarri.ige ceremo- 
nies were simple and the funeral rites 
meagre. The Aryan had an elaborate system for 
both. The Tamils borrowed these rites and with 
that adopted tho Aryan as their priest. Hence the 
Vellalas did not want any one to mimick the 
Brahmin. Foraooing an endless scramble, they 
resisted the innovation of the Aryan divisions. 
They were for maintaining the Tamil castes. 

Thus, the country was divided between two 
rival camps, it was about this time that the 
terms right and left hand sects had come into 
use. The Brahmins, Vellalas and their suppor- 
ters running through all the grades of society 
down to the Pariah, formed one sect. The oppo- 
sition was represented by the smiths, merchants 
and the unabsorbed portion of the untouchable 
Pallas ; further as time rolls on, wo find persons 
discontented with thoir rank in society, deserting 
the right hand sect and swelling the malcontents. 
Besides, there was a section of waverers having no 
interest in the quarrel of eithei-, taking now this 
side, now the other, according to the inducement 
oll’ered by lucre. 

The merchants with their usual caution, kept 
behind the screen in the early stages of the 
quarrel. The smiths threw themselves heart and 
soul into tho light. The whole Tamil country 
participated in the movement. From north to 
south and east to west, all stood like one man. 
The Kammalars calling themselves Brahmins 
began their thread-investing ceremonies. This 
was put a stop to by the opposite party and it 
generally ended in a quarrel. h>om street brawls 
it led to open fights. The smiths were not 
altogether unsuccessful in the struggle. The 
resistance of the right hand sect was always 
local. But tho opposite party brought into play 
every available force from the remotest corners 
of the land. Seeing their success, the merchants 
also joined the malcontents. The loft hand sect 
thus swelled was able to present a bold front. The 
quarrels spread from place to place. Almost all 
the populous centres of the Tamil districts were 
the scenes of these disturbances. Kancbi, Cudda- 
lore, Chidambaram, Kumbaconam, Madura, Salem 
and Coimbatore were the centres of these fights, 
countiug casualties on both the sides. After this 
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the bitfcerneas oa both sides was increased. 
The society puuished the rebels by depriving 
them of the services of the Pariah, washerman and 
barber. They were degraded below the meanest 
of the mean. A Pariah was polluted by their 
touch or partaking of their food. The left hand 
sects were equal to the occasion. They defied 
society and created new classes of these men. 

The genesis of these quarrels can be traced to 
Kanchi and from thence it spread to all the 
Tamil districts. Fortunately for the weaker 
party, the Hindu kingdoms were in confusion. 
Bach party was allowed to fight according to the 
length of his sword or the strength of his purse. 
The Telugu kings in their brief existence only 
fanned the flame. The Mahoioedans that came 
into the possession of this distracted country 
allowed things to drift on. 

ITS DYING EMBERS. 

In this confused state the cout\try passed into 
the hands of the English. The British connec- 
tion with this episode is told in a few words. 
The fights did not abate but went on freely. 
All outbreaks were put down with a stern hand. 
The administration possessed the required virtues 
for combating the disorder ; being disinterested it 
was able to view things without bias. It held the 
scales even and each man was given perfect 
liberty of conscience to do as he liked within 
the bounds of law. Very close on the assumption 
of the country, courts of justice were established. 
These disputes have formed the subject of inariy 
a decision in the early fifties of the preceding 
century. Thus died a long-standing disturbance 
when confronted with reason and justice. 

We no more hear of these lights. The sores 
created are still visible. The Pariahs and the 
artisan classes still hold aloof from the left hand 
sects. Even to-day in a few places the latter dare 
not start on a procession. 

ABERRANT TYPES. 

A few aberrant types remain to be noticed. 
The potter is one of such castes. Ho is the 
survival of an ancient order of things. He 
reminds us of the close contact of the Aryan and 
the Dra vidian. The former on his first arrival in 
the land preferred sojourning with the potter. 
The holy Shastras permit it. Having gone thither 
be lived on amicable terms with him. The potter 
wears thread and observes Aryan rites. Long 
custom had sanctified his caso. 

The Shanars, Padyachees, Kajoos, weavers, and 
Karnams have recently seceded. Dissatisfied 
with their position in society, each now goes 


under the cloak of a Kshatriya or a Vysia. The 
thread -weariiig is an Aryan rite. These do not 
perceive that they are of a dillerent race. Had 
they tried the experiment a little earlier, things 
would not have gone on smoothly. 

CONCLUSION. 

History is silent on this cataclysm which 
convulsed society for well nigh a thousand years. 
The peaceful victories of the British adminis- 
tration are equally as interesting as sieges and 
battles. What is more surprising still is that 
the administrators who brought these distur- 
bances to a close were unaware of the long- 
.sianding nature of the feud. They treated it as 
a passing distemper of society. Previous to the 
arrival of the English on the scene, every social 
relation of ours was embittered. There is not a 
town ora fairly large village which has not some 
sorry tale to tell. The troubles created by foreign 
invasions was nothing when compared to the 
constant uneasiness caused by our intestine 
quarrels. There is ample field for original 
research in this direction. One word more and 
I end. Justice could not be done to this compli- 
cated subject in the restricted pages of a Review. 
All that is attempted is a bare outline. But 
nothing is further from my mind than that of 
offending the caste susceptibilities of anyone. 
My object is only to turn the research light of 
historic criticism to a dark corner of our 
social history. A scrutiny of the social fabric 
will be the end of all sectarian wrangles. 



TEbe Coi^onation /Dontb. 

BY 

MISS ANNIE A. SMITH. 


eji S I write, the crowds are cheering Their 
A Majesties the King and Queen on their 
return from the Thanksgiving Service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the welcoming 
hospitality of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, This has certainly been a month of process- 
ions and if one were to count only the mile»g^ 
traversed by the King and Queen through thuir 
capital and its neighbourhood the total wouM 
reach between forty and fifty. 

The significance of the processions lies 
deeper than outward pomp and show. The only 
absolutely essential one was that to Westminster 
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Abbey on the day of the Coronation ; the others 
have all been planned with a double object in 
view; to give thousands and thousands of His 
Majesty’s subjects tho opportunity of greeting 
him on great and memorable occasion, and to bring 
him with his Consort, into touch with the many 
and varied aspects of life which London furnishes. 
It is not only the leisured and wealthy West End 
which has acclaimed him with magnificent decora- 
tions and electric illuminations; this has been 
done and with a good-will that is touching ; it is 
n t only the great (fity and its Lord Mayor and 
its Councillors, standing for the merchant com- 
munity, wealthy largely by thoir own exertions, 
that has made known its homage and good wishes 
by mighty deed and word ; but it is also the less 
fortun.ate — as the world counts fortune— the less 
well-dressed, the less impressive, who have been 
considered, .and in visiting the hard workers of 
parts of the east, north, arid south di.stiict,s of 
the Metiopolis. Their Majesties have come into 
touch with the dwellers in mean streets, those who 
could only aflbrd, perhaps, a small flag, a lamp, 
or a candle as decorations, but whose shouts of 
welcome rang as true as those of Constitution 
Hill or St. James s Street This is tho impression 
of all who have viewed the goigeous 
pageants of the past few days with an eye 
that penetrates beneath glitter and glamour ; that 
Their Majesties have felt the true significance of it 
all has been abundantly evident. Everywhere 
they have shown themselves delighted with the 
welcome offered and to the dwellers in South 
London the King expressed in definite words the 
pleasure experienced by the Queen and himself in 
associating themselves with the interests of all 
classes of their people. 

^ * * 

We have nearly reached the end of London’s 
Coronation festivitres ; looking back, the predo- 
minant feeling is one of thankfulness. No un- 
toward event has marred the proceedings. Where 
great crowds are likely to gather there is always 
risk of accident, but the authorities seem to have 
anticipated every emergency, and were so well 
provided that no emergency arose. Perhaps tho 
urgency of the police regulations as to pedestrians 
as well as vehicles frightened away large numbers. 
‘‘ Better some disappointed ones than a single 
fatal accident,” said a high official to me yester- 
day. The result was that those who obeyed the 
^junction, “ Be early,” found it quite possible 
^ gain a good view even from the pavement. 
Some, indeed, braved an all-night vigil in order 


to see Their Majesties in their crowns and Corona- 
tion robes. It was a long wait, but full of much 
interest during the last few hours. 

Di.scussing with the official ju.sb quoted, the 
v.aliie of the barricades erected in every street 
that led to tho long procession routes, I found 
that he and all his colleagues rendered spontaneous 
and hearty tribute to the good behaviour of the 
crowds. It was not even found necessary to close 
the barriers, except for brief intervals in a few 
(i.a.sos ; there were 00 ugly rushes, and the 
policomon themselves found their task quite easy 
so far as the proceasir)n days were concerned. I 
saw many an unexpected and unrecorded act of 
kindness on tho part of the police; they would 
help little childreu to better positions and even 
suggest to girls aud women the value of railings 
as points of vantage just at the time <»f the arrival 
of the heralds of the procession. Their good temper, 
tact, and patit-nco have Ixien noted by the King 
and his royal guests, and the men who did not 
shrink from nearly twenty-four hours of duty for 
.several days together have been rewarded by a 
special message from King George and extra leave 
and pay. lb was only at night that tho huge 
crowds became seriously congested in their desire 
to see the brilliant illuminations ; then the police 
had their work cut out. With equal praise 
the services, entirely voluntary and unpaid, 
of the men and women of the St, John Ambul- 
ance Brigade, should be recognised. Their 
personal service is rendered in the intervals 
of strenuous days ; the men and women follow all 
kinds of avocations ; there are among them the 
rich and the poor ; but the uniform levels all class 
distinctions and binds them in the one bond of 
service to those in bodily need. Their well- 

equipped “ stations ” were to be found all along 
the lines of route, and though there were no 
serious cases there were many who were glad of 
the ministrations of these kindly helpers. Members 
are sworn not to boa.st of their doings, scarcely to 
mention them outside the Brigade; they are out 
to serve, with no thought of praise or reward. 

It is a noble ideal. 

« * » * 

The whole meaning of the Coronation service in 
We 8 t.min.ster Abbey was religious ; it was tho 
dedication of the Monarch in the sight of God 
and of his people to his high task. There were 
moments during the long symbolical service in 
which the Monarch waited on the will of bis 
people and humbled himself, crownless and 
sceptreless, befoi e God, the King of Kings. Had 
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ihere been no response when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presented King George to the 
great congregation as the rightful Sovereign 
of the realm, the Coronation service could 
not have proceeded. The shouts of “ God 
save the King ! God save the King ! ” which 
answered the Primate^s words showed that there 
was no rival to King George V. Step by step 
the solemnity of the occasion was brought home 
to the Monarch ; he took a solemn oath to respect 
the laws of the land and rule in righteousness ; 
he was anointed, sealed as from above, with holy 
oil; on receiving the orb, sceptre, sword of 
equity and all the symbols of power and 
rulership culminating in the crown and the 
homage he was charged to remember that 
they were committed to him in trust, that he 
was responsible to a highci Power, and that only 
by fulfilling well his duty as an earthly Monarch 
could he hope to gain entrance to the eternal 
Kingdom beyond this life. The brief sermon and 
all the beautiful music of the service emphasised 
the same note of devotion to duty in the sight of 
the Heavenly Sovereign. This was the true 
significance of the ceremony, set, as it was, in 
an unparalleled scene of splendour ; but the grey 
old walls of the Abbey and its -hallowed memories 
associated with England’s great men of the past, 
gave the fitting spirit of solemnity and of consecra- 
tion. 

It would be just this spirit that would be miss- 
ing if, as an Indian friend suggested to 
me, the Coronation could have taken place 
in Trafalgar Square or on some vast site where 
thousands and thousands of people could have seen 
the actual ceremony. It is quite true that only 
comparatively few of the seven thousand invited 
guests in Westminster Abbey actually saw the 
crowning of the King. The long aisles and the 
great pillars precluded the possibility; not all heard 
the Aichbishop’s voice ; but the rolling music 
sounded forth and carried the spirit upwards, 
and one might be content to know that the sol- 
emnity was taking place. There will have to come 
a wondrous change over the spirit of the British 
people if a Coronation ceremony takes place any- 
where but in Westminster Abbey. King George 
is crowned ; that is sufficient for the moment ; we 
do not want to anticipate another crowning for 
long years ; and we may well leave the future to 
the future. 

« « V e e 

The preeenoe of India’s representatives, whether 
Ruling Princes, soldiers, or administrators, and 


especially the Indian ladies — the veiled Begum of 
Bhopal and the unveiled Princesses of Gondal — 
aroused keenest interest everywhere. The glit- 
tering Indian escort, great men and great riders ; 
the Indian aides- de- camps to His Majesty, the 
beautiful robes, the flashing jewels, the graceful 
mien, awoke wonderment in the minds of many 
Londoners. Not only wonderment hut cheers, 
resounding and hearty. There was the sound of 
welcome in them, and just outside Buckingham 
Palace on June 22 and 23, old Chelsea pensioners 
— many of whom have seen service in India — 
looked with keenest interest on the Indian Con- 
tingent to whom was given the honour of being 
special guard at the King- Emperor’s Palace. 
Will the wonderment and the welcome lead to a 
better knowledge between East and West ; we 
may hope so. There must be study on each side ; 
there must be give and take ; but with the 
removal of ignorance enters the light of under- 
8^anding. 

ft was the same at Spithead for the great 
Naval Review. On the P. and O. liner Mongolia 
assigned by the Admiralty to the Secretary of 
State for India, there was a gathering of India 
which was certainly unique. All the Ruling 
Princes were there ; the cricketei Maharaja and 
the veiled Begum ; the Maharaja Gaekwar, as 
genial as a schoolboy on holiday ; the Maharaja 
Scindia, snap-shotting right and left — to mention 
but a few. There were the boy Princes, too, the 
coming rulers of Bikanir and Idar with their 
fathers; soldiers, administrators, barristers, etc., 
with large numbers of unveiled Indian ladies, 
and distinguished representatives of the British 
Raj. All were met in friendliness and joyousness; 
and it was evident that when the booming of the 
guns told of the passing of the royal yacht up and 
down those long lines of grey monsters of destruc- 
tion, one bond held East and West ; the personal 
bond of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

29th June, London^ 
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The Allahabad Educational Conference. 

BY MU. A. P. PATRO, B. A., B. L. 


ITH the inauguration of the Department 
of Education at the beginning of the yeer 
a Conference of Directors of Public In- 
struction widi otfier uitioials an.l a number 
of non-otHcials interested in education and in in- 
dustry was h^ld at Allahabad. The proceedings, 
however, were not of a t'ormal nature. This Con- 
ference is similar to that held in Simla in 1905 and 
aat for four days. 

The first day was devotdd to the discussion of 
the question of primary education. What the 
Hon. Mr. Butler wanted at that stage was a .scheme 
for the improvement and expansion of primary 
education. On the second day the Conference 
discussed the draft Ilesolution which the Hon. 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar proposed to move in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. On January 24th, 
1911, they considered in detail each of the 
branches of industrial instruction involved in the 
resolution under the dillerent heads which he had 
suggested. The resolution proposed to be moved 
by Mr. Mudholkar was : — 

That this Council rcooninionds to the Governor- 
(ieneral in Council that tho Government of India do 
appoint a Comroittoo of qualified oflicials and non- 
official persons to enquire and report on— (1) How far 
there is a present demand for instruotion in Railway 
Engineering, Marino Engineering, Shipbuilding and 
Navigation, Mining Engineering and Mining Chemistry, 
Metallurgy and Metal manufacture, the difi'eront depart- 
ments of industrial chemistry and the higher' courses in 
mechanical and Electrical Engineering and textile manu- 
facture. (2) How far suoh demand is or can bo met by 
existing institutions with their present staff and equip- 
ment. (3) Whether and how far further and better 
provision can be made by developing these institu- 
tions and by soouring for them the co-opera- 
tion of workshops and establishments belonging to 
the State, or local authorities, publio corporations or sub- 
sidized companies ; (4) whether it would be necessary to 
create any new institution for any of these pur- 
poses ; and do further instruct such committee to make 
definite proposals for giving effect to ^iieir conolusions 
^ould they be of the opinion that action on the part of 
(Government is necessary or desirable. 

The question of the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the young has been engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government for some time past and 
evoked a good deal of publio interest in the 
Country. The Director-General of Education, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Orange, issued a note to all 
Birectors of Public Instruction to ascertain the 
trend of publio opinion in their own provinces 
67a 


in the matter of direct moral instruction, thO 
extent to which there is a desire for it among 
the parents or the public generally. The Confer* 
ence was engaged on the third day in consider* 
ation of this subject. On the last day difierentia* 
tion of curricula in secondary schools was dis* 
cussed with special reference to the note circulated 
by Mr. Orange on the subject and to the systems 
of school final examinations which have been esta- 
blished in the various provinces. 

PRIMAKY EDUCATION. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s Bill places 
before the country a cautious, modest and practi- 
cal scheme for expansion of primary education. It 
is needless to refer in detail to the results of the 
discussion. Sir Edward Parrot is reported to have 
said that the British educational system is the 
best system of elementary education and Mr, 
Gokhale’s Bill is modelled on the English and 
Irish Education Acts. India cannot be too grate- 
ful to its illustrious leader for placing this far- 
reaching measure for the acceptance of tho 
Government. The Conference generally agreed 
that there should be a preliminary survey, tho 
object of which would be to find central villages 
where central well-equipped schools can be estab- 
lished, which would be fed by simpler forms of 
schools. It was thought that the campaign against 
illiteracy should be started by a large expansion 
of elementary schools of lower primary type, which 
would in time develop into upper primary schools 
where conditions were favourable. It was felt, 
however, tnat the line of advance would differ 
considerably in different provinces and parts of 
provinces. The ordinary curriculum of ‘•three 
R’p,” drawing and the village map was agreed to 
for the present, but observation -lessons and natnre* 
study may be pursued where qualified teachers 
are available ; the distinction of curricula as bet- 
ween urban and rural schools has been dispensed 
with, the important thing being to get suitable 
teachers. An expansion of smaller training schools 
in the first instance was favoured, provided that 
there were a sufficient number of them. Mr. 
Gokbale rightly contended that central training 
schools could not cope with the numbers required. 

There was some difference of opinion whether 
expansion of elementary education by means of 
Board schools or Aided schools could be better 
secured. Mr. Gokbale favoured Board schools. 
Mr. M^issani of Baroda also demonstrated that 
Aided schools proved a failure in Baroda. The 
general sense of the meeting was that Board 
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schools are ordinarily better than Aided schools 
and should be increased in number. Aided schools 
which are not private venture schools should also 
receive encouragement. This is consistent with 
the recommendation of the Royal Oom mission on 
Decentralisation, (para. 753). It was ger.erally felt 
that the Public Works agency is too expensive for 
the construction of school buildings. The Confer- 
ence recommended a special consulting Engineer 
in the Department may be retained in each 
Province. It was agreed that the Department 
should have complete control over the inspecting 
staff and in all technical matters, but the appoint- 
ment of teachers might rest with Boards and 
school Managers — (cf. Royal Commission’s Repoit 
para. 754). It is noteworthy that the element of 
compulsion that would be necessary for any 
appreciable expansion of Elementary education 
has not at all be'in considered. The eflbrts of the 
Department so far as they go, are laudable, but 
they do not go far to meet the requirements of the 
country — even in a country like England, masses 
had to be brought under the rule in some form or 
other. 

MR. MUDHOLKAW/S RESOLUTION. 

“The question was raised of a general engineer- 
ing education versus special isatfon in railway 
engineering. It was explained that both the civil 
(that is constructional and maintenance) branch and 
the mechanical and locomotive branch required 
special instruction in addition to general civil 
engineering or mechanical eogineering courses. 
Such special instruction had to be in regard to 
principles or theory as also practice,” Col. 
Atkinson urged that it was impossible to have 
separate Railway Engineering classes in Engi- 
neering Colleges though at Roorkee a small 
amount of special instruction is given, and 
Railway and Irrigatian projects form part of the 
course. Dr. Denning was of opinion that a well- 
trained engineer with a good foundation would 
become a Railway Engineer without any special 
training in College. Dr. Travers supported this 
view. The general sense of the discussion was to 
show that the College training should be of 'a 
general nature, but that a railway project such 
08 that given at Roorkee was desirable. The 
question oi apprenticeship and the possibility of 
obtaining it for Indians was considered. What is 
wanted now is to arrange to give Indians a trial 
after requisite training. The Railways do not 
employ College- educated men. Dr. Travers said 
that be had been for many years connected with 
institutions in England which trained students 


who afterwards became Railway Engineers. 
After following a three years’ course at the 
University the student became the pupil either 
of the Chief Engineer or of the Locomotive 
Superintendent p«ying one hundred guineas a 
year for the privilege for three years, the student 
then allowed to enter drawing office or workshop 
where they are expected to work from 5-30 a. m. 
to 5-30 P. M. and during the first year they drew 
pay from 5 to 10 shillings a week. After the 
three years the Railway v^as not bound to provide , 
them with employment. In India there are 
State Railways and Railways under State control. 
It is in the power of Government to compel the 
companies to give prsctical training to Indians, 
The sense of the Conference was that the existing 
Engineering Colleges were generally on the right 
lines, and that specialised course in Railway 
Engineering is not necessary. Secondary education 
should be combined with manual training and 
that efforts should be made to arrange with 
the Railways for giving the students of technical 
colleges a trial. 

Indians have not the same chance of employ- 
ment as Marino Engineers as Europeans. In 
Bombay, however, four Sfit for Chief Engineer’s 
certificates up to date. Mr. Dawson explained 
that the rule all the world over is that the Board 
of Trade accepts three years in a technical college 
as equivalent to two years in a Marine Engine 
Workshop, which must be supplemented by fur- 
ther practical engineering work for two years and 
by one year as Assistant Engineer on watch in 
an ocean-going ship, before tbe candidate can sit 
for a second class Board of Trade Engineer’s cer- 
tificate. There are now ten students in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, on 
the Marine lin«. To qualify themselves as Marine 
Engineers it is necessary for them to have train- 
ing in the ocean-going ships. It was the opinion 
of tbe Conference that the Indian Marine and 
Steamship Companies should be approached with 
H view to providing, if possible, a certain number 
of posts for Indians as uncertificated Engineers 
in order that they might get practical training. 
Mining Engineering was another branch of the 
Resolution that was discussed. There is only 
one institution at Sibpur which gives instruction 
to any degree in the subject and that the instruc- 
tion given there is inadequate and insuffioion^v 
advanced. The mining course at Sibpur is a 
part of the apprentice department and that sonuo 
bifurcation is allowed for, general engineering 
being combined with mining instruction. 
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mining course at Sibpur corresponding to the 
standard of the University degree of engineering 
was recommended. A knowledge of industrial 
chemistry is neces^’^ary for Manageis and Foremen 
in charge of Indisn manufactures, such as the 
refinement of sugar, etc. Dr. Travers said that for the 
purposes of teaching and research it was iojpossi- 
ble to separate pure from applied chemistry ; 
they propose to establish at the Indian institute 
of Science three departuienbs of Chemistry — one 
of general chemistry, one of organic chemistry, 
one of applied chemistry. The departments of 
general and organic chemistry would concern 
themselves with the training of students, and with 
research in pure chemistry, the staff of the latter 
department would confine themselves to technical 
problems. The Conference agreed that theindian 
Institute of {Science should he fully developed as 
a complete faculty of pure and applied science and 
the Conference unanimously and strongly assert- 
ed that the Institute will not meet the require- 
ments of India. There is urgent need for local 
institutions to deal with local industries. One 
thing is certain that though no immediate pmeti- 
cal benefits can be expected from the recommenda- 
tions, as I have already referred to the recom- 
mendation of the Naini Tal Industrial Conference 
of 1905 and the proposal of the Committee in 1906 
to open a degree for mining in Sibpur College, 
the gradual development and better equipment of 
the existing institutions is probable. The opening 
of provincial institutes on the lines of Bangalore 
Institute, better equipment of Koorkee College and 
the opening of an ElecLrical Section attached to 
the College at Madras, improvement of the Sibpur 
College with an addition of mining course are all 
lH)ssibilities that can be pressed on the attention 
of the Government and the public, in the train- 
ing and employment of Indians on railways and 
steamships better co-ot dination between the Col- 
leges and the Corporations is possible as the power 
of compelling the State and State-guaranteed rnil- 
''^ays to train Indians lay with Government. The 
Madras Government aimed at a permanent sepa- 
rate Department of Industries with a Director at 
Its head, and the Secretary of State for India very 
wisely declined to sanction an organisation of 
<loubtful utility. It i^ argued that investigation 
^nd research would have been more possible under 
old system. There was a better prospect for the 
oevelopment of indigenous or new industries un- 
pr a Director. Chrome tanni)^g might be success- 
f^Jly demonstrated or aluminum work may sho*v 
^*i»provemeiit but tho reel needs of the country 


to acquire scientific knowledge and training in 
workshops are placed at a discount. Tho Uni- 
versity can teach the theory and practice of a 
craft or industry. The Universities of Leeds and 
Manchester afibrd examples. The pupil can 
attend to lectures and work in the great workshops 
and factories attached to colleges, and special 
skill is acquired by the student in the particular 
line he chooses to adopt. These advantages are 
absent in the case of a separate Department, In- 
vestigation and research are claimed to be special 
benefits of the Department, but a College equally 
allbrds the same opportunities to the Principal and 
Professors and those interested in the development 
of industries. The Madias representative of the 
Industrial Department suggested that with the 
Victoria Technical institute giving higher instruc- 
tion, scholars should not be sent to England and 
that the method of selecting scholars is also open ' 
to objection. The instruction given in Bombay 
in spinning and weaving and kindred subjects is 
said to be as good as, and even better than, what 
can be obtained in Manchester, because the school 
is as well equipped as the Manchester School of 
Technology and education is gained under the 
exact conditions which apply to the trade and 
industry of the city of Bombay. It is forgotten 
that textile industry is nob limited to the city of 
Bombay or Bombay Presidency only, and that 
other Provinces are equally entitled to share in the 
advantages ; it is, however, a wise conclusion the 
meeting came to in dropping tho subject alto- 
gether, but the discussion discloses the spirit with 
which Indian aspirations are dealt with by those 
professing to train Indians in industries. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

One of the vital aspects of the educational 
problem occupied the attention of the Conference 
but as the subject does not admit of any unani- 
mous opinion, the discussion whs naturally cursory, 
nevertheless, instructive. We have been placed in 
possession of a large quantity of information 
as to the methods adopted in various provinces. 
Direct religious teaching is generally found to be 
impiissible and impracticable. Moral teaching by 
means of special text- books is proved to be possible ; 
there is a growing desire for religious instruction 
but can anything worth the name be given in 
secular schools? Mr. W.H. Sharp of Bombay, 
said that a local conference was in favour of 
placing a moral text-book in the hands of second- 
ary teachers and that a gentleman bad been 
selected to compile the book. This method could 
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subsequently be extended to village schools; the 
vernacular text books already contained many 
moral lessons. As to the question whether the 
present educational system had broken down 
moral and religious ideas, he stated that all that 
can be said is that the more old-fashioned parents 
complain that nowadays they cannot keep their 
sons in order. There is nothing to prevent reli- 
gious instruction being given in privately 
managed institutions but advantage is not taken 
of this privilege. Government can only confine 
itself to “ benevolent encouragement “ No 
teaching which rests merely upon the; basic 
principles of religion will be accepted by Hindus 
as taking the place of directly orthodox religion.” 
The system adopted in such a denominational 
institution as the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
is that instruction is given distinctly in 
' the Hindu religion but upon as broad a basis as 
possible. The instruction is compulsory, is given 
at the commencement of the school hours and 
consists of a quarter » f an hour of prayer and 
talk on religious subjects in addition to usual 
periods of religious instruction given in college 
and school during the week. Mr. Gokhale is of 
opinion that “the unsettling influences which are 
now complained of are due notto.want of religious 
instruction but to other causes, those brought up 
in the most orthodox manner often displaying 
the most unsettled minds. The problem of 
moral instruction is altogether different and he 
believed that moral lessons could usefully be 
instilled by a school teacher from a suitable book.” 
As against this it is interesting to consider what 
Mr. Valentine Chiiol thinks, “ All we have to do 
is to set apart, in the curriculum of our schools 
and colleges, certain hours during which 
they will be open, on specified conditions, for 
religious instruction in the creed in which the 
parents desire their children to be brought up. 
There is no call for compulsion. This is just one 
of the questions in which the greatest latitude 
should be left to Local Governments, who are 
more closely in touch than the Central Govern- 
ment with the sentiment and wishes of the 
different communities. I am assured that there 
would be little difficulty in forming local com- 
mittees to settle whether there was a sufficiently 
strong desire amongst parents in favour of a course 
of religious instruction and to determine the lii»e8 
upon which it should be given.” These observa- 
tions are opposed to the general feeling of the 
meeting and are impracticable. Mr. Ohirol takes 
Up for his authority a statement of the Maharajah 


of Jaipur, but certainly the noble Chief does 
not reflect the views of the educated and think- 
ing people of India and further concludes by 
saying ; “ At any rate, if the effort is made (to 
establish an impossible fact) and fails through 
no fault of ours, but through the inability of 
Indian parents to reconcile their religious differ- 
ences, the responsibility to thorn will no longer 
lie with us.” In effect the suggestion is that 
all religious differences should bo done away with 
and a state of religious reformation should be 
reached. Is such a thing possible even in en- 
lightened and Christian England ? Aided schools 
and collages have ample opportunities of adopt- 
ing a course of lectures by men of character 
who can forcibly speak on the subject of their 
the.sis to impart moral instruction and illustrate 
their remarks by reference to approved religious 
books and historic events. In secondary schools 
the introduction of moral text- books will be ap 
proved by parerits and the public and the 
Government may give special aid to such schools, 
to meet the additional cost. 

SECONDARY bCUOOLS. 

Mr. J. U. Stone described the School Final 
Examination in Madras. The general sense of 
the Conference was, “ that the new School Final 
courses in Madras and the United Provinces are 
on right lines, and it is satisfactory that some- 
thing has at last been done, but it is necessary to 
go further and to improve the staff of our schools, 
This is at the root of the problem and is of the 
highest importance in view of the fact that a 
sound secondary education is an essential founda- 
tion whether for an Arts or for a technical course 
in the College. ” The Conference while realising 
the paramount importance of primary education, 
thought that it would not be right to rely upon 
increase of fees and private support alone for the 
improvement of secondary schools. The Directors 
generally put the improvement in secondary edu- 
cation in the forefront of educational improvement. 
The Conference wa« emphatically of opinion 
“ that it cannot be left to look after itself 
and that it urgeritly requires liberal support from 
Government. ” No truer statement can be made 
of the need for aid which the new regulations 
have created in High Schools and no stronger 
plea can be raised for State aid. 
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The Tbickeray Centenary. 

BY 

MR. 8. RAMA RAU, 

{Sub-Editor^ '^Mudrna Times ”.) 


t UESDAY, the 11th June, wna tho oernRion 
of the contenar}’ of the hirth of William 
^ Makepeace Thackeray, the greatest English 
satirist of the 19bh century. In England, 
the centenary was celebrated by the holding of 
various functions, including an unique Exhibition 
at Thackeray's old school, the Char ter houee, in 
this country, the occasion has an even deeper 
interest, for it calls back memories of the sturdy 
breed of Empire-builders from which tho great 
novelist was sprung. Most people, of course, 
know that Thackeray was born in India, but it is 
not as well known that his father, his grandfather 
and his uncles ser\ed with great distinction in 
India in the days of the East India Company. 
Kipling has said somewhere that, if there were 
only one otheial loaf left in the whole of India, it 
would be divided amongst the Plowdons, tho Uivett- 
Oarnacs, and a few other great Anglo-Indian 
families. This saying, understood in its host 
sense, is perfectly true, for the student of the 
history of British rule in India will find the same 
names recurring, generation after generation, in 
the ranks of the servants of John Company. 

In the days when Clive was laying the founda- 
tions, on which our Empire rests, on the 20bh of 
June, 1766, there came out to India a young 
Writer in the service of the Company, the young- 
est son of the then Headmaster of Harrow. This 
youth, William Makepeace Thackeray, the elder, 
was destined to have a distinguished career in India. 
Although a very young man, he soon rose in the 
service, and, within a year, became Assistant Trea- 
Burerunder the Governor of Calcutta, Mr. Verelst. 
Under Mr. Veiel8t’.s successor, Mr, Cartier, 
Thackeray rose to be Private Secretary, and, 
what was more, won the favour of the new 
Governor, who continued to take an interest in 
the young man, throughout his career. Those 
Were the days when the members of the Civil 
Service did not disdain to shake the pagoda-tree, 
and, in fact, did so effectively. Salaries were small, 
the conditions of life arduous. If the servants of 
the Company desired to assure themselves of 
®ven a modest competence on their retirement, 
they were forced to engage in private trade. 
Cartier had made hie fortune at Dacca, then the 
68 


wealthiest of the Company’s Bengal settlements. 
Thither, he sent his young protege, as factor and 
Fourth in Council. Meanwhile, the young 
Thackeray had brought out to India bis two 
sisters, Jane and Henrietta, and with them he 
went to Dacca. At Dacca, the elder sister met 
the famous Major Renrudl, the Geographer, 
whom sho married Ro«>n after. In the same year 
Henrietta married Mr. James Harris, Chief of 
the Council of Dacca. Both Rennell and Harris 
retired from the service at about this time, but 
their brother-in-law, Thackeray, remained in 
India and was soon appointed the first Collector 
of the newly -acquired Province of Sylhet. His 
duties, of course, were not those of the modern 
Indian Collector, for they consisted of collecting 
and forwarding the revenue brought in by 
native tax-farmers, and holding the District 
against tho Frontier tribes, whose raids were fre- 
quent. “ Sylhet” Thackeray was a great sportsman 
though he was able, in those primitive days, to 
combine business with pleasure. The Province 
over which he ruled abounded with elephants 
and tigers. For the tigers he shot, he received 
liberal rewards from the Government, while the 
supply of elephants was a recognised source of 
income. After some years in Sylhet, Thackeray 
was promoted to be Third in Council at Dacca, 
and returned there. In 1775, he visited Calcutta 
where ho first met his future wife, Amelia Rich- 
mond Webb, the daughter of Lt.-Colonel 
Richmond Webb, and the descendent of the 
famous General Webb, the hero of Weynendal 
and Malphiquot, of whom the novelist Thackeray 
presents us with an idealised picture in Esnumd, 
Wooings and engHgements were not, evidently, of 
long duration in those days, for ‘ Sylhet ' Thackeray 
married the lady within a year, and, as he had 
by this time made a modest fortune, he retired 
and settled down at Hadley, in Middlesex. Here 
he was joined by Rennell, by Colonel Richmond 
Webb, and by the latter’s son-in-law, another 
nabob, and a financier of some distinction. To 
William Makepeace Thackeray the first, twelve 
children were born, of whom nine found their 
way to tho East. One of these, William Thackeray, 
came to this Province, although he was soon 
transferred elsewhere. He served with great dis- 
tinction in the Ceded Districts and was largely 
responsible for the establishment of a Peasant Set- 
tlement, in the place of a Permanent Settlement 
in this Province. Another brother, Webb Thack- 
eray, also came out to Madras, but died soon 
after. The third brother, St. John, came out to 
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Madras first, but was soon transferred to the 
Western Province. 

It is, however, with the novelist’s father that 
we are mainly concerned. Richmond Thackeray 
oame out to India in 1798, and after the usual 
preliminary stUvly at the College of Fort William, 
where he distinguished himself by the proficiency 
he acquired in Oriental languages, he was sent to 
the Districts, and in 1802 became Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue at Calcutta. Like his father 
before him, he made a home for his sister.^, one of 
whom, Enuly, married John Talbot Shakespear, 
another eminent Civilian, while the other married 
R Mr. Elliot, also in the service. The children of 
the Shakespears distinguished themselves in after- 
life and one of them, Colonel John Dowdeswell 
Shakespear, is believed to have been the original of 
Colonel Newcome. Meanwhile, Richmond Thack- 
eray rose rapidly in the service, ri.sing early to be 
Collector of the frontier District of Berbhum. 
He subsequently acted as Judge of Midnapore, 
and later Secretary to the Board of Revenue. In 
1810, he married Anno Becher, one of the reign- 
ing beauties of the day, and a member of a famous 
Anglo-Indian family. In 1815, Richmond Thack- 
eray died and a year later, his only son, the great 
William Makepeace Thackeray, was sent home to 
England. Mrs. Thackeray suhsecpiently married 
another well-known Anglo-Indian, Major Carmi- 
chael Smith. 

The novelist himself, of course, saw very little 
of India, which be left when a mere child, but the 
Anglo-Indian community in which ho lived at 
Hadley, must have influenced his mind very 
deeply, for in “ The Newcornes,” he has given 
us a highly idealised picture of the best 
type of that early generation of Em pi re- builders, 
drawn partly from his cousin, Colonel John 
Shakespear, and partly from another relative, 
Mr. Peter Moore. In Jos Sedlery, on the 
other hand, we have a farcical sketch of the old- 
fashioned nabob — purseproud, pompous and fool- 
ish. Elsewhere we have sketches of retired Anglo- 
Indians — Livermore and Soy, and Gold more 
and the rest of them. Apart fiom these characters 
and the solitary reference to “ Rummon Loll,” in 
“The Newcomes,” there is little of India in 
Thackeray's works, but we must feel proud to claim 
the great writer as an old Anglo-Indian. 

recent INDIAN FlNANCE.”By Mr. Dinsha 

Bdalji Watoha. A valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian finance, etc. Price As. 4, 

G. A. Nateaan & Co., 4, Sunkurama Chetty St, Madras. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUAlil. 


THE CORONATION OP OUR BELOVED SOVKRKION. 

HE Coron.'ition of a modern British Sovereign 
My is indeed a solemn politico-religious cere- 
mony, over-rich in hi.storic traditions and 
<|uaint usages, and invested with all the 
up- to date pomp and pageantry of Church and 
State, recalling at once to the mind those prime- 
val times when the deep spiritual belief in tlie 
divinity of a king was entertained as a reality 
rather than a figment as contended by our ration- 
alistic age. Pagan in its origin, but consecrated 
by the deep fervour of the ecclesiastics of early 
Christianity, modified by the exigencies of the 
stirring ages of feudalism and mediicvajism, and 
almost perfected by the political institutions of 
the country for the last three centuries, every 
new sovereign ascending the historic Bri^ihh 
throne has to .undergo the ceremony. He has 
to cheerfully submit to the tedious but quaint 
and stately ritual in the great fane of England, 
round which has clustered within its hallowed 
walls, sanctified by the spirit of its saintly 
founder, all that is altruistic and spiritual, all 
that is political, social and intellectual, all that 
stimulates the patriotism and devotion of a 
people in whom still flows the blood of the 
Yikings, and all that is truly chastening, edify- 
ing and ennobling. In reality this imposing 
Coronation ceremony had almost been discounted 
by the people during the reigns of the first four 
Georges in succession. British monarchy, as ia 
well known, bad been declining in strength and 
lustre. Anyhow, it had ceased to strike the 
popular imagination, Asa result, people did not 
care for the ceremony and display any g*e»it 
enthusiasm for it. But the good Queen Victoria, 
by her pure court, and great statesmanship, tlio 
pivot of which was the greater attachment of the 
people to her throne and person, not only restored 
to the monarchy its past lustre but enhanced its 
brilliancy. As a result, monarchy was never so more 
popular than during her long, illustrious anJ 
beneficent reign. To that popularity our late 
beloved Sovereign, King Edward of happy memory, 
contributed not a little while Prince of Wales. 
Almost all the great regal functions had devolve^ 
upon him from the date of the untimely demise o 
his sagacious father who bad with infinite paitiP 
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brought him up to be fitted for bis kingly ofiice 
in due course. Gifted with a genial disposition, 
endowed with a natural instinct to rend aright the 
character of persons, keen observant of all the 
atiairsof State in Et»gland and the Continent itself, 
and, above all, possessing a magnetic personality, 
for years together he had all that training and 
experience needed in a ruling monarch. These in- 
formed him how England had slowly been grow- 
ing democratic, and how aristocracy was receding 
into shade, lie was quick to maik all the politi- 
cal changes the country had underwent since the 
Reform Bill of 186I>, and come to the conclusion 
that the one ideal which a limited monarchy 
should strive for was the greater welfare of that 
democracy. He had felt its power and influence 
and in consequence resolved to divert it into so 
healthy a channel as to establish that monarchy 
more firmly than ever in the minds and hearts of 
the democracy. All his efibrts tended, whtn king, 
towards the realisation of that ideal. None can 
gainsay tho fact that he remarkably succeeded 
therein. That was the key to his popularity. 
That was the method ho sedulously employed in 
training his son, the present King, in order 
that he may follow his footsteps and lead his 
people to greater contentment and happiness. We 
all know how Royalty itself, in its numerous 
branches, has fully imbibed the democratic 
spirit. It has learnt that the best way to dis- 
charge its duty towaids the people is to take an 
active part in their sorrows and distress, in their 
rejoicings and recreations, in their education 
and instruction. The royal mind has fully seized 
the fact of the poverty of the submerged tenth. 
It has known how it sutlers. It has known its 
wants and woes. And it has hotly striven, with 
a single-mindedness of purpose, to alleviate as 
lar as it lay in its power, those woes and 
relieve those wants, to ameliorate their wretched 
condition, and to lift them to a higher position 
from their slough of depression. The care of 
Hufl’eriijg humanity also has been its alhabsorbing 
care. And England owes a great deal of the 
larger hospitals and the many statisfactory 
improvements in them to the lead Royalty has 
uniformly taken in the matter. These are the 
reasons which have endeared Royalty to the great 
Hritiah democracy. It is the happiest and most 
encouraging signs of the times, the deeper and 
^seper attachment to the throne of England 
which has been witnessed since the days of 
^ictoria the Good and Edward the Peacemaker, 
enthusiasm which the Coronation ceremony 


aroused among the Englbsh people, and the 
universal rejoicings on the occasion must all be 
traced to this closer amity betweeii the people and 
their sovereign. Well indeed has that great poet- 
seer, no other than Tennyson, realised for the 
present geuenitiou those prophetic lines dedicated 
to the Queen in his “ Idylls of the King ” : — 

And leave us rulers of your blood 

As noble till tho latest day ! 

King George and his amiable consort are now 
coronated. They have gone the round of their 
people to testify their love for them — to Wales, to 
Ireland, and Scotland. They have now undertaken 
the most .solemn and onerous duties of their Jives. 
They have taken the oath of allegiance to govern 
the people in the spirit of the Constitution. There 
is not the lea.st reason to doubt that they will 
amply fulfil all that they have promised to dis- 
charge--all that they have sworn to do within 
the historic Abbey within the hearing of peers 
and statesmen and the people alike, within, we 
may say, the hearing of Church and State. So 
let us wish them Godspeed in their kingly ofiice. 
They begin their royal duties midst the blessings 
of all the people of the mighty British Empire form- 
ing fully one-fourth of cbe human race. We are 
sanguine judging from his antecedents, that King 
George will prove the Father of the People. So let 
us join in the universal chorus and say “ God save 
our King and Queen.” 

’If # ♦ Ht 

rilE VETO BILL, 

Ere those pages see tho light of day, the result 
of the Veto Bill in the Upper Chamber will have 
been fully known. Judging from all the recent 
telegrams and the sentiments expressed in the 
Press on both 8ide.s, it would not be deemed rash 
to forecast that result. The amendments of Lord 
Jjansdowne are known to be greatly distasteful tQ 
a large majority of the peers who see in them 
the death- krjell of their hereditary privileges. 
Practically, they aim at what Lord Morley calls tb^ 
ending of the House of Lords. But the historio 
House cannot be so easily extinguished. If it if 
to die at all, there will be many moans and groanv 
before death supervenes. But we are not of tbos^ 
who consider the extinction of the Lords as an 
advantage to the nation. In the polity of Great 
Britain, the Upper Chamber fills a distinct 
place, and given a balance of the two great partiep 
there esn be no denying that it will serve as an 
excellent butter to the too advancing tide of 
radical democracy. The English as a nation are 
extremely conservative in reference to politics] 
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changes of oven a mildly revolutiotmry character. 
The Constitution, unwritten as it is, has grown up 
with the growth of slow political evolutu n. It 
thus adapts itself to any exigencies. Whenever 
the nation finds itself ripe for a further advance 
in its political evolution, it readily adapts itself to 
the change. But no hothouse or forced progress 
will ever do. So that, on the whole, it will bo 
readily admitted that the proposals of the House of 
Commons are every way more statesmanlike arid 
adapted to the present conditions. They are in 
no way revolutionary as they have been on purpose 
conjured by the Lords and their supporters in the 
Press. On the one hand, they are steadily preserving 

the hard-fought privileges of the House on finance 
in their own hands, and on the other, allowing, 
under certain well-defined limitations aod restric- 
tions, in no way harsh or obstructive, the Lords 
the right of veto, any other legislation which they 
may think was in advance of the people or not 
justified by popular sentiment. In this connection 
Lord Cromer’s amendment as to who should con- 
sider what may or not he injurious to the State 
as a parliamentery measure, stands a fair chance 
of acceptance, with no doubt certain modifications, 

by the Government. His Lordship proposes a 
small joint committee of select Members of 
both Houses presided over l^ the Speaker. 
Lord Morley, on behalf of his Government, 
has expressed its willingness to consider that 
amendment. So that it may be safely predicted 
that that amendment will alone stand the chance 
of success. Lord Morley’s speech on the subject 
will no doubt be a groat intellectual treat and a 
new chapter on the constitutional part of the 
proceedings. It may, therefore, be safe to say that, 
on the whole, the Veto Bill will pass the House ot 
Commons once more, after its rejection by the 
Lords. We devoutly wish success to Mr. 
Asquith’s Ministry which, on the whole, has 
wisely steered its perilous course midst net one 
Scylla and Charybdes but more than one. It will 
be a distinct triumph of cautious and moderate 
statesmanship when the Bill is finally passed, 
binding fresh laurels to the brow of Mr. Asquith. 
In the present constitutional crises he is the 

right man in the right place. 

® * * * 

CONTINENTAL POLITICS, 

Turning to the politics of the Continent for 
the last four weeks we find that the two most 
absorbing topics were the gruesome events that 
have happened in Morocco and in Albania. 
Curioudy enough, both may be termed the Near 


Eastern problems. Morocco is a Moslem State 
not far from either Turkey in Europe or Egypt. 
Sanguinary events have there taken place which 
have aroused certain susceptibilities in Spain and 
Germany. The former has, for the so-called pro- 
tection of its own interests, occupied a strategical is- 
land, and Germany following suit has taken up 
an equally commanding position a little ^ further 
away. France, however, anticipating that its offen- 
sive operations were likely to arouse the 
susceptibilities of both the countries, has proceed- 
ed most ciiutiously so as not to wound 
them and be it said to her credit that so 
far she has played her cards well, having 
regard to the immense difficulties and draw- 
backs attendant on the campaign and the volatile 
character of tho French Chamber of Deputies. 
The Moroccan problem is neither scotched nor 
solved. Whether it will bring any fresh compli- 
cations or whether a national understanding of 
specific character between tho three Powers will 
be arrived at, is more than one ca>i venture to fore- 
cast under existing circumstances. In Albania, 
affairs still seem to he threatening. Despite the 
amnesty and the other concessions granted, during 
his visit to the province, by the Hultan, the moun- 
tainous tribes remain turbulent. A great deal of 
blame is thrown at the door of the military com- 
mandant who has been sent to allay the rebellion. 
He is said to be harsh and oppressive. As a re- 
sult, the disaffected have been rushing to Montene- 
gro which, of course, received them with open 
arms ; whether with the tacit consent of Austria it 
is not easy to guess. The Ministry, however, have 
now resolved to replace the present Military 
dictator by another who shall practise the policy 
of aycioiler in niodo and foTliter iu re. It is to e 
hoped this change may lead to the pacification o 
Albania. Macedonia, still sullen and discontent, 
has been keenly watching the final turn Albania 
may take. It would be calamity of a doumo 
character were the two provinces to go altoge er 
out of hand. There is still a great deal of internal 
dissension in the Cabinet which is nob 
couraging feature of the whole situation. 
Ottoman is brave but somehow he is wanting 
that consummate statesmanship which 
at the present critical juncture. There is . 

of commanding political ability to lead. 1 
the misfortune. And as they pay ^ ^ ^ 

fortunes come, they come in battalion. AO 
the embarrassment of Turkey there 
unsuppressed revolt in Yemen. No soone , 
place quieted down and brought under 
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than another conflagration takes place in another 
locality. The wild and uncoruiuered Bedouin 
tribes are harassing and annoying the Mxmll force 
of Turkey in a manner which excites our sympathy 
for the ill-fated Ottoman. Hostilities have now 
extended as far as Hodeida and Lohea. A little 
southwards and the belligeronts will be on the 
border of the Hinterland of Aden. It is mu(;h to 
be wished Yemen was allowed to bo held in 
commission by England, say, for 10 years, under 
very stringent conditions which would not lead to 
the permanent occupation of this fertile part of 
Arabia and excite the jealousy of certain European 
Powers, specially Italy and Oermany. Thus, as we 
write,the situation of Turkey is indeed worth de- 
plorable. There is only a gleam of hope in this that 
the domestic policy is progressing satisfactorily ac- 
cording to Sir William Ramsay. May it be the good 
fortune of Turkey to free herself from all her pre- 
sent troubles! it is the wish of all who are keen 
on seeing her rejuvenated. There are all the ele- 
ments to rehabilitate herself as a great Power — 
only these turmoils and troubles should bo over- 
come by wise and, as far as possible, pacific means. 
Turkey has a grand future before her. The 
restoration and improvement of the ancient irri- 
gation canals— -a colossal engineering work which 
the genius of Sir William Wilcocks has undertaken, 
will be an economi <3 asset of the most productive 
character bringing, when completed, prosperity at 
the very door of Turko}' both in Europe and 
Asia. 

Prance next rivatted the attention of Europe. 
There .was another discharge of electricity in the 
generally heated atmosphere of tho Chamber of 
Deputies. While Mr. Morris was still confined 
to his bed by the aviation accident, there 
was a discussion on the (question of proportional 
representation which seemingly finds greater favour 
in Paris than in London. Next, there was the ill- 
advised and hasty resolution to delimit Aube in the 
Champagne district, in connexion with the new 
1* gislation for strikes there. But the electricity 
v.hich discharged itself and immediately brought 
t ie fall of the Morris Ministry was the Military 
debate led by the Chief of the French War 
1 ffice. A new Cabinet has been instituted with 
on. Callaux, the well-known and intrepid 

i adioal, as Premier. Mons. Briand and Delcasse 
‘d Beats in the new Ministry so that they have 

^ w again a strong Cabinet. M. Callaux belongs 
h the party, of which the much-lamented 
Waldook Roussau was the chief. He possesses 

ii an eminent degree all the grit, the verve and 


tho nerve of that statesman at whose feet he 
first sat as a disciple. Meanwhile, the President 
had paid a visit to Brussels and thereafter 
proceeded toRoueii to take part in tho pageantry 
there. 

Germany is busy improving her social insurance 
legislation and going steadily forward with her 
naval programme. It is indeed satisfactory to 
note that the madness which had seized some time 
ago a certain class of Chauvinist Germans and Bri- 
tons, has passed away. Both these frantic sections 
have now seen in their true perspective what tho 
respective naval strength is. This has been since 
perceived more clearly, thanks to the magnificent 
naval review held at Spithead by King George 
soon after his Coronation. England possesses 20 
Dreadnoughts to-day against 14 of Germany, 
Never was there paraded iti Portsmouth waters a 
stronger and more fully-eipiipped fleet, ready for 
any emergency at the shortest notice than on that 
historical day. Not one of the big battleships and 
cruisers and minor vessels was of an obsolete type 
and therefore worthless for putting on active 
service. There was but one opini^ among the 
assembled foreign naval expem as to the 
British warfleet — each a giant viking by 

itself —namely, that England may still take 
pride in being tho Mistress of the Sea. Thus, one 
indirect but most valuable service which the naval 
review has rendered to both the countries is tho 
dismissal of all unhealthy and impassioned rival- 
ry. And yet the Dreadnought type of war vessel 
is soon to be replaced by another of recent 
invention ! Lastly, it may bo mentioned in passing 
that there was a little flutter in the dovecot of 
the narrower and illiberal, if not intolerant, sec- 
tion of the Independent Ijabour Party because, for- 
sooth, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the leader, was 
invited to a friendly luncheon along with Lord 
Crewe b)^ the Emperor William to learn something 
about the progress of sane Socialism in England. 
None could have been a bettor, more moderate, 
and robust representative than Mr. Macdonald. 
It is astonishing that the sober author of 
Socialism should have been reproached by his 
own friends for the friendly courtesy of the 
Emperor ! On the contrary, they ought to 
feel proud of Mr. Macdonald that Emperor 
William deemed him the most competent and 
moderate man to expound English socialism in 
all its varied aspects. 

Italy had her rejoicings. Tho Great Liberator’s 
Memorial on the classic Capitoline hill was 
unveiled by his grandson now on the throne* It 
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was the Jubilee of the day which freed Italy 
from Papal tyranny and Austrian oppression. 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Kmanuel — those are the 
great names which for ever will shed lustre on 
the annals of freed Italy. Euiancipation from the 
thraldom of the Cimrch was even a greater gain 
than emancipation from the oppression of the 
divers Duchies under the thumb of Austria. 
England, too, rejoiced in the J ubilee, seeing how 
she sympathised with the stiuggling nationality 
which was crying for freedom those many yeais. 
The occupier in the chair of St. Peter may sulk. 
He may call himself the prisoner of the Vatican. 
All the same, it was a grand day of pride, of 
joy, of greater liberty, the Jubilee year of Victor 
Emanuel and worthily has the grandson paid 
tritute to the mcaiory of that chivalrous and 
patriotic ancestor. 

PERSIA. 

That deposed monarch, and mosnest and most un- 
patriotic of Persians, Mahomed Ali, ex Shah of 
Per8ia,ib reported to have broken his pu role, whether 
with or without the connivance of the astute Mus- 
covite, it is not known. But some time ago he gave 
a slip from the place where he was interned — 
Odessa. He contrived to (lee to Constantinople, to 
Vienna, and even put in an appearance in London 
but all to no effect. He is a despicable prince, un- 
wept, unhonoured and unsung not only in his own 
country but in the world itself. None was sorry 
when he was drummed out, so to siy, of Teheran. 
Bub he is an ambitious man and more or loss, 
imbecile as he is, in the hands of his designing 
courtiers who, no doubt, think of carving out at 
his expense principalities for themselves. One of 
such has, it is rumoured, actually attempted to 
play the game in south-west Persia. Meanwhile, 
things are somehow being shipshaped by the 
Mejliss at the Capital. The loan of a million 
and half has been fairly iluated and things seem to 
be on the road to improvement. The recalcitrant 
or intransigent membeis are moderating and al- 
together the prospects look more hopeful. 
Anarchy in the south is not entirely stamped 
out, but it is not so devastating. They are now busy 
establishing a gendarmerie, at the head of which 
a British military officer is to be placed. The five 
American financiers are busy placing Persian 
finance on a sound basis and taking all necessary 
measures to develop the resources of the country. 
Some more foreigners, including Americans, Bel- 
gians, and French are called to assist in the 
process of having a stable administration. All 
these are hopeful signs and it is much to bo wish- 


ed Persia may continue in her pacific course so as 
to be able to work out her own emancipation and 
evolu ion. She is wholly free from such turmoils, 
troubles, and rebellion as her neighbour, Turkey, 
and therefore, given sobriety of judgment, political 
sagacity, patience and patriotism, there is no 
room why Persia should not. go forward. 

.lARAN. 

A fresh treaty of alliance has recently bean 
entered into for another teroi of ten years. 
Australia and New Zealand are gratified at the 
fact. No wonder that they should be pleased, 
seeing how perilous they imagined to be their 
situation with Japan as a hostile Power in the 
Eastern Pacifij;. On the whole, Sir Edward 
Grey has done well in bringing this new treaty 
to a happy close. The Imperial Conferenco may 
be said to have been a power and an influence so 
far. Lot us all devoutly hope that Japan will 
preserve tho integrity of China and harbour no 
secret designs against her. Indeed, with China 
strong, both for purposes of offence and defence, 
Japan ought to feel herself stronger. Their 
common interests in the Farthest East demand 
that they should act in unison and bo long as 
they so act together they can defy any foreign 
combination. The East ought to show to the 
West what it can do with a decade of peace. 

THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 

The First Principles of Heredity. l>!i 

N. Herburl. (/I. and C, Blacky Londmi). 

We have much pleasure in welcoming this book 
from tho pen of Dr. Herbert as a valuable 
addition to the existing literature on the subject 
of ‘‘ Heredity.” “ Its purpose,” says the author 
in his preface, “is to supply in a simple and yet 
scientific manner all that may be desirable for 
the average intelligence to know about Heredity 
and related <(ue8tions, without at the same time 
assuming any previous knowledge of the subject 
on tho reader’s part.” We have little hesitation 
in saying that he has remarkably succeeded in 
bis attempt. Heredity is now rousing widespread 
interest, and is receiving the thoughtful attention 
of all people, and this book which takes the 
beginner from the beginnings of the scieiicoi 
through its developments and changes, to the 
hotly-discussed questions of the present day, 
deserves our sincere commendation and fulfils a 
real modern need, Intei'sectal marriage ha® 
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alv^aya. been one of the demands of the Indian 
Social Reformer, and this book is particularly 
interesting and valuable to us at this juncture 
when people are earnestly discussing the Ilon’ble 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basil’s Bill for legalising free 
inter-caste marriages. We do not vish to di.scu.sa 
the merits of the question here, hut we may be 
permitted to draw the attention of our readers to 
the necessity, before forming their opinion on the 
Bill, of fully considering the (juestiori as to how 
far it is justifiable to deny that acquired intellec- 
tual and moral characteristics are transmitted to 
oilspring through heredity, and what ratio of 
contiibution of these characteristics can bo safely 
put down to the credit of the father on the one 
side, and of the mother on the other. Dr, Herbert 
says that the contribution of each parent is half 
as each parent f urni'-hcs half the hereditary subs- 
tance of the child. If so, intermarriage with an 
inferior stock would necessarily lead to intellec- 
tual and moral degenciacy. “ If we desiro to 
breed a high type of individuals, the chances of 
success are very much greater if we select for 
propagation fathers of a high type, and even 
greater still, as Dalton ha.s shown, when there is 
coupled with it talent from the mother’s aide.” 
Society can ill afford to allow all that stock of 
moral and intellectual worth which it has been 
able to acquire through generations of a well- 
regulated system of marriages to be swamped 
away by lapses and indiscretions being legalised 
and encouraged. Again, to those that hold that 
environmental influences can modify the mental 
and moral characteristics of the individual, our 
author says : “Pearson has been able to show that 
mental and moral characters are inherited in the 
aame ratio as physical qualities. It is true, the 
moral and intellectual powers depend as much as 
the other physiological functions of the body on 
the appropriate stimuli supplied by early culture 
and education ; it is true, the outward expression 
of these inherent qualities may be modified by 
the superimposed weight of social sentiments, 
habits and customs — the social heritage bequeathed 
hy society to the individual ; but, after all, how 
®aeh individual reacts towards these outside forces 
depends completely on his intrinsic inherited 
potentialities.” Our author quotes from Punnet 
OQ Mondelism : “ The educated are in themselves 
I’he better for it, but their experience will alter 
*iot one jot the irrevocable nature of their eft- 
fipiing. Permanent progress is a question of 
breeding rather than of pedagogics.” 

The book deals with all the questions cennected 


with heredity in a simple style, and is a clear 
exposition of the various view.s prevalent on the 
subject. It abounds in illustrations which serve 
the purpose of maintaining throughout the 
interest of the reader, and keeping him keenly 
alive to the important issues raised and discussed 
in the book in such a masterly manner. 


Ballads of the Brave, Mrctpd emd nr- 
ranged hy Frederick Langhridge^ M. A., 
/). fjitt. (.Ifethnen d' Co. 3s. 

Anthologies relating to particular branches of 
poetry are always welcome as afl:brding a conveni- 
ent means of reference by bringing together pro- 
ductions of a class. Dr. LangbriJge’s volume 
gives a colleistion of all the well-known ballads of 
the brave in English literature. The note of 
patriotism and adventure hns alwa}s been vigor- 
ous in tho evolution of Kiglish poetry and it is 
interesting to trace the continued manifestation 
of this spirit in the productions of the language. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that, besides 
their literary value, the ballads are sure to 
furnish a healthy inspiration and we hope to see 
the volume used widely by the younger genera- 
tion in this country. 


Brother Copas. By Sir A. T. Quiller Cotich. 

{BelVs Colonial Library.) 

The spirit of Sir Quiller Couch’s work will be 
understood by a mere glance at the motto he has 
chosen for his novel — “ and a little child shall 
lead them.” The inlluenco a child is capable of 
exercising on its surroundings has formed the 
subject of many a masterpiece in English fiction. 
One might easily think of George Eliot’s Silas 
Marmr, which is a commentary on a similar text 
from Wordsworth : 

A child more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts. 

But while George Eliots Eppie only hu- 
manises Silas, Corona of this novel exercises a 
profound influence on the world of scepticism and 
religious struggle in which Brother Copas and his 
friends spend their lives. The novel acquires an 
additional interest from the poetical pieces scat- 
tered throughoat the work. 
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Bell and Wing. By Frederick Fanning ^er. 
{G. P. Putnam Sone^ 10s. ^d. net). 

More than a thousand pages of poetry, maplay- 
ing considerable originality of form and spirit are 
comprised in this volume. It is, however, difficult 
for students of poetry trained under the classical 
traditions of English literature, to reconcile them- 
selves with some of the libertie.s taken by Mr. 
Ayer. It is poetry of a new kind, varse which 
pays no respect to poetic diction and ranges wildly 
over all the extensive realm of English vocabulary. 
There is not the least attempt made at the 
achievement of the ornate in art, and the writer 
evidently believes in shocking the susceptibilities 
of the reader. 

Mr. Ayer has, however, to his credit some of the 
more sterling qualities of poetry. There is a 
remarkable freshness of spirit and originality of 
outlook, a directness of imagery and presentation, 
and a perennial outpour of poetic sentiment. The 
poet holds bis words with a powerful giasp and 
they speak out with a bold utterance. But his 
freedom from convention leads him to curious 
lapses and it is difficult not to bo amused by 
poetry of this kind 

Women wore ducking, appealing 
By qualmody, quobbing nod ; 

And we are not sure if it is good to encourage 
the manner of these lines : 

I know the mix of your aludel, 

1 know your scowl and caveat. 

The most adverse critic cannot but admit that 
the looseness and unconventionality of his verse 
is DO bar to our appreciation of the value of his 
ideas : 

He licks a priest’s knuckles, 

Thinking that way to win God, 

Whimpers and trims and truckles 
While they grind him into the sod ! 

It even adds to the force and picturesqueuess 
of his lines. 

Mr. Ayer's poetry displays many points of 
resemblance with Walt Whitman’s work. But 
he has been wise in not allowing his daring 
originality to run into riotous excess. The Bohe- 
mian tendencies of his literary spirit are kept 
under restraint and the necessities of metrical 
form are observed with sufficient attention. All 
poetic merit has ultimately to be judged by the 
pleasure it affords the reader and it must be said 
that Mr. Ayer’s volume reaches a high standard 
when viewed from this standpoint, which is after 
all the only stable part in the history of criticism, 


Reminiscences by Goldwin Smith. *{Mac- 

millan ds Co.) 

Of the making of books there is no end, and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.” Hence, in 
these days of hustle and hurry, the wise reader 
likes to know a little about the contents of a 
book before he sits down to its perusal. 

“Ileminiseences” by Gold win Smith is not likely 
to interest the casual reader. A good grounding 
in the political history of the Victorian Era and 
some knowledge of the history of the American 
Republic and of Canada are indispensable to a 
true appreciation of the book. It is not a book 
from winch to learn history, though, doubtless, 
the ancedotes and facts learnt from personal ac- 
quaintance with the politicians of that time 
would be of interest and help to the history 
student. 

Gold win Smith, in spite of being an old Etonian 
and a member of such an aristocratic College as 
Magdalen, Oxford, was a staunch supporter of 
the cause of Free Trade. He was an admirer of 
Bright and Cobden and proud of his friendship 
with them, and shared their views with others 
of the Manchester School as to Britain’s true 
Imperial policy. Where Ireland was concerned, 
however, he was a decided Unionist, and he had 
no spmpathy with Socialism as it was understood 
in those early days. During the American Civil 
War, he visited America and having resigned the 
Regius Professorship of History at Oxford in 
18G6, ho accepted a lecturership at the new 
Ameiican University of Cornell. From that time 
his interests centred in the New World ; he 
settled in Canada, married and died in Toronto 
in 1910. 

GIm Hands. By Richard Waehhum Child, 

(Macmillan's Colonial Library,) 

Mr. Washburn Child’s new novel has* a double 
interest, that of a love-story, and a picture of the 
industrial system of England of a former gener- 
ation. Gim Hands, the good old father of 
Katherine, is the central theme of the story and 
his reconciliation with his daughter’s love for 
Bob Harvey is an interesting study in psycho- 
logy. Mr. Child Joes not evidently approve of 
revolting daughters and it is satisfactory to see 
the novel end without any injury either to 
position of the loveable Gim Hands or to t ® 
sacred affections of Katherine. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Finances of India. 

Sir William Meyer, K. 0. 1. B., has coiaribiitfd 
an article on the “Finances of India” to the 
Empire Day Edition of the Lo^ulon Thms, which 
throws a good deal of light on the present finan- 
cial position of the Indian Ooverrnnent. Now 
that the powers and resources of the Provincial 
Governments have biMin mateiiiilly increased 
during the last generation and especially after the 
Legislative Councils as now constituted, with their 
non-official majoritits and large elective element 
imposing a check on the local bureaucracies, 
Sir William finds it nece.ss.iry that the Local 
Governments should be made to lealize more 
completely their position as guardians of the 
public purse by receiving the power to levy local 
taxation, subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretarv of Stare. During 

the period of 1902-03 to 1900-07, it is found 
that there was a steady increase of revenue and 
saving in respect of Excise and in the duty onim- 
ported spirits, there was no increase of taxation. 
And further the period was marked by successive 
reductions of the salt duty, by the larger exemp- 
tion from income-tax and by the abolition of a 
number of special cesses. Wliafc then is the sur- 
plus which we are told rose to the extent of 
nearly 8 million.? due to ? Sir William says that 
the increase was due mainly to the advancing 
prosperity of the country as evidenced by growing 
leceipts under railways, excise and land revenue 
and although the progress of expenditure was 
also large during this period, each year closed 
with a substantial surplus.” The surplus is 
possible only on the constant changes in taxation 
and as the resources of India def»end so largely 
On the seasons ar.d the field of taxation is very 
limited, it should be a fundamental maxim not 
Jo reduce imposts until it is reasonably certain 
hat there will be a safe recurring surplus of 
receipts over expenditure. Thus, 

In introducing the Budget for 1910-11, the present 
finance Minister, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, felt the 
position so precarious, with reference to the future dis- 
ppearance of the opium revenue and the demonstrated 
certainty of the net railway receipts, that ho obtained 
of fresh taxation to tho extent of over a 
Det enhancing the duties on imported liquors and 
niGTif ^^***j*'*’***”® *»tainp duties on certain instru- 
*nd -I Pitting npccial duties on imported tobacco 
erifin * objected by certain non-olBcial 

taiftf* Legislative Council that this increased 

on was not really necessary, the Finance Minister 

a9 


ha'jing uqder-osti mated the receipts from opium; and 
tbeT revised estimates for tho year have in fact shown 
that opium has for reasons already indicated produced 
some three millions more than the Budget had antioi- 
patod, while not railway receipts have been nearly one 
million better. Having regard, however, to the wind* 
fall character and eventual disappearance of the opium 
receipts, to tho uncertainty of large railway surpluses 
and to the ni'(?oR8ary expsnsion of expenditure in cer- 
tain directions, notably under education and sanitation, 
Sir Cluv may bo congratulated on his courage in putting 
the resources of the Government of India on a more 
stable basis, and on only assenting to some reduction 
in tho tobacco duties for tho ( urront year. 

Sir Willinm goes on to speak of the capital 
tr.insactioiis of tho ({overnment of India which 
have embarked on a laige and continuous outlay 
on capital railway expenditure, and ori the cons- 
truction of productive irrigation work, i. 
schemes which, after meeting all charges, are 
calculated to produce an appreciable pr(»fit, and of 
the currency policy which by the closure of the 
Jrtdian Mints t<» the free coinage of silver in 1893, 
reaeheil its full pconomic results at the close of 
tho last century. 

Of India’s dr.ain to England, Sir William Meyer 
has the following to say : 

Tho actual net remittances of India to England, of 
which 60 much has been he.ird as “the drain,” is the 
amount, now about 18| millions, of the home charges, 
plus about 'j'l millions representing net private remit- 
tances to England. A largo proportion of the home 
charges goes to defray the interest on the sterling debt, 
which constitutes the greater part of India’s debt 
liabilities ; and it has already been shown how, finan- 
cially, this is now no burden on the people of India; 
while, economically, it represents tho result of an 
immense amount of prosperity, agricultural and indus- 
tria], developed by the railways and irrigation system 
it is quite open to the people of India to 
hold more of the debt in their own hands ; the Govern- 
ment of India always borrow as much as they can in 
rupees, and it is tho relatively small market for loans 
bearing a low rate of interest in India that ooropels 
them to raise money in J^ondon. 

The balance of the homo charges for tho most part 
represents purchase of stores which cannot be procured, 
or so cheaply procured, in India, and payments to civil 
and military olTieers on leave, or pensioned— a cheap 
return for the protection, good administration and 
prosperity which India has secured from the British 
connection. The private remittances, again, are largely 
duo to the inveslment of capital in India by persons . 
now resident in Europe. In short, thanks to the 
excellent in voKtnient of her borrowings by an “alien 
Government,” India is in a much beker position as 
regards payments to Europe than most countries whose 
ocoiiomic development is recent and who owe their 
prosperity largely to the influx of Western capital. We 
should probably, in fact, hear very little of “ the drain ” 
were it not that the circumstances of Indian Adminis- 
tration cause her debts to England to be advertised by 
the SecreUry of State’s drawings, and that the scope 
of these is not correctly apprehended, 
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Plea for a Technological Laboratory. 


In the columns of the June number of the 
Modttn RevieWy Mr. Satiwsh Chandra Das Gupta 
puts in a plea for the establishment of a Technolo- 
gical Laboratory. As matters stand, most of the 
Indian students sent to various parts of the world 
to learn industries finish their education in a 
technological school and only the fortunate few 
get a chance of entering into business concerns 
and got an actual idea of what an industry is like. 
The training got car<not be siid to be complete or 
adequate in the absence of a study in relation to 
particular locality and particular climatic condi- 
tion. For example: — 

“ Ifaschclavgoesoutand learns the manufacture 
of pencils, he generally sees in the technological 
laboratorie.s raw materials ready stocked in the 
shape of clay, kaolin, graphite, wood. He sees 
the machines and works them to get the finished 
article — he understands and perhaps thoroughly 
masters the working of the different machines 
and rests contented that on his return he will 
be a successful pencil-maker. He starts the 
industry here and disappointment surrounds him 
as he finds that he has to learn everything anew, 
for neither the clay, the graphite, nor the wood 
would yield to his treatment under the new 
conditions — or suit his machines. He has to 
begin a campaign for finding suitable wood, good 
clay, proper graphite, for none of which there 
is any existing market here, and of most items 
he is the only purchaser. If, on the other hand, 
the student learnt hero in the technological 
laboratory, the art and practice of pencil-making, 
he would have a knowledge of all tho available 
information and particulars on the subject — 
the institution doing it for him. ni.s education 
will be only considered finished when he has 
tried with his own hands every variety of raw 
materials available in the country and made his 
own choice under superior guidance. If such 
students went out with previous arrangements 
to work in established factories of repute, on this 
or the other side of the water, by payment of a 
premium if necessary, to serve his term as an 
apprentice, what a guarantee of success would 
lie in store !” 

If there be a technological laboratory for giving 
preliminary industrial education, the writer says, 
our young men may be trained in various crafts 
easily and with much less cost. As a beginning 
th® following industries may be started : — 


Oils, oil-products, perfumes, soaps ; acids, alkali, 
bleaching, heavy chemicals, refining of such 
products as nitre, borax, shellac, bees wax ; sugar 
manufacture, purification, fermentation of alcohol, 
beers ; foods, biscuits, canning, preserving; inks— 
writing and printing ; dyeing, bleachir»g, merceris- 
ing and tanning. 

“ For each of these a separate room will be 
provided in the laboratory which will also have a 
general room in which all appliances of 
common use in chemical industries will bo 
situated, such as boiler engine with shafting, 
vacuum, compressed air, water and gns mains, 
digesters, CHnirifuges, steam pan.o, grinding mill.‘j, 
disintegrator, ball mill, edge runner, extractor, 
vacuum evaporator, rotary driers, vats, mixer, 
sifter, furnaces of types, etc. 

“ There is also to he a laboratory for pure 
chemical work fitted with choice and u.seful 
apparatus for commercial analysis and experiment. 
Here research work and commeicial analytical 
work may be conducted. Graduates in chemistry 
joining the institution will be admitted at cnco 
to the special industrial classes he has paid pre- 
mium for. Under- grad nates and others will 
have to attend lectures in pure chemistry, physics, 
mechanics and qualify generally for the special 
subject of his choice. ” 


“ If England Left India. ” 


From a paper in Cornhill entitled “ The Keys 
of All tlie Creeds,” the following passage represents 
the attitude of its author, Major G. F. McMunn, 
to certain considerations: To the old Sikh, with 
his family tradition of war, the lure of young 
Bengal has as yet little attraction : ‘The English 
beat UK and we and they beat the Poorbeahs, now 
who are the Bengalis that they should preach to 
men of the sword ? — we still know our masters 
with whom we share the Army.’ So when he talked 
it over with me as an old friend, the spirit of the 
K balsa, which from a sect had become a soldiery 
of the Wallenstein type, rang out ruthless for- 
getting the plnugh and the prize seed-orn. ‘Psh, 
Bengal !’ quoth he, ‘if the ErtgliHh leave the 
country we would see to it that there be neither 
a merchant nor a virgin lost in Bengal in a 
month.’ From which saying again, I saw why 
India needs the English chatter the B. A.'s never 
so wisely. The good English must keep the 
peace for the millions who cannot 
ihepii&elves,’^ 
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Indian Music and Harmoniums. 


Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy, D. sc., contributes to 
the July number of the JJawn Mayazine a shoft 
article on this subject. He begins with the 
remark that it is aUsurd to reproduce on any 
instrument the exact notes of the voice ; the 
impression is given that the singer is led by, 
rather than accompanied by, the instrument. In 
the case of the Sarangi^ this objection is much 
minimised by the peculiar quality of its sound, 
its subtle tones being really subordinated to the 
voice, and not vice versa. As a stringed instru- 
ment, too, it is sensitive to every change of 
pressure of either hand of tho player : it does 
actually respond to the player and the mood, 
unlike the harmonium, with its exasperating 
uniformity. The tSaraityi, not possessing a fixed 
tempered scale, can too really follow the voice 
tlirough every subtlety of microtonal interval. The 
harmonium cannot follow all raySf and, what is 
much more important, so dominates the voice as 
to make almost impossible the rendering of those 
portanieuto (transitional) passages which are an 
essential feature and one of the most beautiful 
and moving elements in Indian singing. The 
harmonium cannot be played loudly or softly at 
the will of the singer or player, and in practice 
drowns the voice. The voice, indeed, is generally 
forced and injured in the vain endeavour to hold 
its own. 

Dr. Cooraaraswamy thus speaks of Indians 
and harmonium: — 

Musical amateurs in Europe, belonging to well-to-do, 
Middle and upper classes, acquire some real and sound 
knowledge ot an instrument such as tlic piano or the 
violin, and do not grudge tho necessary years of study 
and expenditure of money. They also acquire a musical 
education which enables them to appreciate the really 
good instrumental, Vocal, and concerted music of pro- 
fessionals. ijiit Iho Indian middle classes who adopt a 
BuperCloial veneer of European oulture lose all touch 
with real. Indian music and learn absolutely nothing of 
good European, and this muat be so as long as they 
wemselves patronize suoh instruments as tho hw- 
and even tolwate its presence in the coueert 
room. Learning to sing to the harmonium is in no 
Wnse a musical education : it is merely an accomplish- 
and one' that does not give any pleasure to those 
who are mosioally educated. 


lord MINTO- —A sketoh of his life and his 
ervioes to India, with a portrait and copious extracts 
hiB spe eches and writings. Price As. 4. 

k, ttattaiB i Oi,, Snnkunnu Chetljr Btmrt, Madrw. 


Philosophy and Religion. 

The April number of the llihbert Journal 
contains a paper on this subject by the late Leo 
Tolstoy translated by N. and A. Maude. According 
to Tolstoy, leligion, besides the meaning now 
attributed to it — that is, besides dogmas and the 
establishment of belief in certain Scriptures — 
has another meaning. This real meaning is the 
acknowledgement and clear expression of the in- 
definable elements (the soul and God) felt by 
everybody. And so it is that all the questions 
with which scientific philosophers are so 
jealously occupied, and to solve which an endless 
number of mutually contradictory and often stupid 
theories are constructed, were solved centuries ago 
by religion, and solved in such a way that there 
is, and can be, no need and no possibility of re- 
solving them.” On the other hand, philosophers 
find in religion an inevitable condition of any 
reasonable, (dear, and fruitful teaching of life— of 
teaching from which alone firm principles of 
morality can be reduced — and that therefore 
religion, in its true sense, cannot be opposed , to 
pbilcsophy ; and more than that, that philosophy 
cannot be a science unless it accepts the data 
established by religion for its basis.’’ 

Loo Tolstoy classes tho teachings of Zoroaster, 
the Brahmins, Buddha, Lio-Tsze, Confucius and 
Christ as being based from a religious conception 
cf life, while the teachings of life of thu Ariintd- 
tles, Platos, Leibritzes, Lockes, Hegels, b'pehcers, 
and of many others consist, he says, (1 ; of idle 
reasonings about what is not subject to reason, 
reasonings which might be called philo80[.bIktics, 
but n«»t philosophies : the love of philosophising 
but not the love of wisdom ; and (2) of poor. i»- 
petitions of what, in relation to this moral taW, 
has been much better expressed in the religiottb 
teachings. 

In a nutshell Leo Tolstoy thus gives out the 
elements of diflerence between religion and philo- 
sophy, 

“ The religious pjigan acknowledges something 
undefinable, and believes that it exists and is the 
origin of all things ; and on this undefinable 
something he builds, well or ill, his understanding 
of life, and he submits to that undefinable origin 
and is guided by it in all his actions ; while the 
philosopher — endeavouring to define that which 
defines everything else, and can therefore not be 
defined— has no firm foundation on which to 
build his conception of life or to use ae ^uidf 
for hie actions, ^ • 
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Political Evolution of India. 


The Hindustan Review ropi ints the paper on 

East ait d West in India” contributed by the 
Hon. Mr. Ookhale to the Universal Kaces Con- 
gress. The following is the concluding poition of 
it : — 

The political evolution to which Indian rcforincra 
look forward is representative Clovcrninent on a demo- 
cratic basis. The course of this evolution must neces- 
sarily be slow in India, thougli it need not be as slow as 
some people iinagiuo. It is true, as Lord Morlcy point- 
ed out three years ago, that a long time must elapse 
before India takes those countlesH, weary steps that are 
necessary to develop a strong political personality. But 
a beginning has been made and the movement can now 
only be forward and not backward. The diiliculties that 
tend to retard the movement are undoubtedly great and 
at times they threaten to pro\e <iuitG overwhelming. 
But everyday the forces that urge us grow stronger and 
in the end the difficulties will be overcome. It is un- 
necessary to say that it is largely in England’s power to 
hasten or delay this evolution. If England wants to 
play her part nobly in this mysterious and wonderful 
drama, her resolve to help forward this advance must bo 
firm and irrevocable and not dependent on the views, 
predilections or sympathies of individual administrators 
whom she may, from time to time, charge with the direc- 
tion of Indian affairs. 1 think the time has come when 
a definite pronouncement on this subject should be made 
by the highest authority entitled to speak in the 
name of England, and the British Governmeut in 
India should keep such pronouncement in view 
in all its actions. There is a class of thinkers 
and writers among Englishmen, with whom it is 
an axiom that Oriental people have no desire, at 
any rate, no capacity for representative institu- 
tions. This cool and convenient aNsuraption is not 
standing the test of experience, and in any case no self- 
rcspecting Indian will accept it ; and it is astoiiisliing 
that tboi.e men who thus seek to shut the door in the face 
of Indian asoirationh, do not I'ealizo how thereby they 
torn the Indmn mind against those very interests for 
whose support they probably evolve their theories. The 
first requiMito,thL*n,or improved relaUon son an enduring 
basis, between Englishmen and Indiiuis, is an unequivocal 
declaration on England’s part of her resolve to help for- 
ward the growth of representative institutiouH in India 
and a determination to stand by this policy, in spite of 
all temptations or dijriciilticH. The second requisite in 
that Indians should be enabled to feel that the (lovern- 
ment under which they Hvo, wlmto'cr its pcraop^iet, in 
large^ and in an ever-increasing r.u asnm national in 
sp^t and sentiment and in its ilevotion to the moral and 
material interests of the country. Thus, outside 
India, Indians should feel the protecting arm of 
the British Government behind them, ready to 
help them, resisting oppression and injustice. The 
tooPBfa-ous indignities and ill-treatment to which the 
people of this country are being subjected to in 
South Africa, hare aroused the bitterest resentment 
ihrottgheul the land. On the other hand, the woent 
kthaott of the Government of India in prohibiting 
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to Natal, has evoked a feeling of deep and widespread 
satisfaction, which cannot fail to have its effect on the 
general relations between Europeans and Indians in 
the country. Among matters bearing on the moral 
and material well-being of the people, the Government 
should lose no more time now in dealing with education 
in all its branche.s, in a national spirit— especially with 
muss education and technical education, it is a humi- 
liating reflection that while in roost other civilised 
countries universal elementary education has long 
been accepted as one of the first duties of the Btate, 
and while within the borders of India itself, the Feuda- 
tory State of llaroda has found it practicable to 
intioduce a system of free and compulsory primary 
education for both boys and girls, in India seven 
children out of eight are still allowed to grow up in 
Ignorance and duikness, and four villages out of 
five are without a school ! The third requisite, on which 
it is necessary to insist, is that England should send out 
to India less and less of those who are not of her 
best. But it should be realized that though the 
Indian’s average is still inferior to tiiO English average 
and Will continue to be so for some time, individual 
Indians uie to be found in all parts country, who in 
character, capacity and attainments, will be able to 
hold their own anywhere. And when Englishmen, 
inlcriorto such men, arc introduced into the country 
and placed in higher positions, a sense of unfairness 
and injustice comes to piM’vadu the whole Indian 
community, wliicli is very picjudicial to the cultivation 
or maintenance of good feeling. Fewer and better 
men, sent out from England, better paid il 
necessary, will prevent England’s prestige from 
being iuweicd in India and this, in present circinus- 
taiices is a considcrati'^n of great impuitauce. The 
fourth and last requisite that 1 would like to mention 
is the extreme necessity of such Englishmen as come out 
to this country realizing the profound wisdom of the 
advice, urged on them some tune ago by Lord Morley, 
that while bad manners are a fault everywhere, they 
are in India ‘‘a crime.” I think Englishmen in India 
cannot be too careful m this respect. 

The only safe thing that any one can say about the 
future of India is that it is still enveloped iu obscurit>. 
But 1 believe whole-heartedly in a great destiny tor the 
people of my land VVe still retain many of those 
cliaraotoristics which once placed us in the van of the 
world’s civilisation, - the dcptli of our spirituality, our 
serene outlook on lilo, our conceptions of domestic and 
social duty. And otficr nice?; that have from time to 
time come to make their homo here have brought thoir 
own treasure into the common stock. The India of the 
future will be compounded of all these elements, rein- 
forcing one another, but a long proeCaB of discipline 
and purification and real justment is ijccessiiry, bolore 
Rhe gathers again the strength required for her allottcu 
task. Ill this work of preparation, it has been 
to a great Western nation to guide and help her. Anj» 
It craven or soifish counsols are not allowed to provai i 
England will have played the noblOst iiiternatioiu* 
part that has yot fallen to the lot of humanity. W lie 
the men and women of India begin again to grow to 
full height of their stature and pruclaitn to the wor 
the nilssioii that shall be theirs, a groat stream of mora 
and uplrltiisl energy, long lost to view, will have . 
ed to its ohaniiely and East and West, white 
ftnd and brown-^aU havfi cauHB idikB to mjoicei 
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British Buie in India. 


Professor K. SurjtUraniina Aiyer, M. A., contri- 
butes an article on The Blessings of British 
Rule in Indik ” to a recent number of the 
Wedn^sJKiy HevieWy in which he considers how 
valuable is British rule as an instrument for good 
in the future of India’s evolution mj «s to 
influence the minds of those members of our 
society who constitute the rising hopes of India. 

British rule has conferred several blessings on 
India. Peace is undoubtedly the greatest gift 
she has given. “ Wars of national or dynastic 
aggrandisement, wars of religious fanaticism, wars 
of civil faction and so on,” common in India 
before the advent of the British here, have been put 
an end to. Even comparatively smaller troubles 
and disturbances from war are now averted by 
the Pax Britan nica. 

About the educatiot>al system, Professor Sunda- 
raramaij finds innumerable and serious defects. 

U ignores heredity and individual tastes or tendencies. 
It ignores the vernaculars as media of instruction. It 
ignores the technical and industrial side of modern 
education. The imagination of boys is not encouraged, 
and is in fact altogether stifled, itetams the brain 
with muoh useless information and with tho intellectual 
feats of others, and bo>s are nut allowed to train them- 
selves and to investigate and find facts for themselves. 

it should not bo ignoied that the ejcieting 
system has some solid merits. 

It bases itself on the solid ground of proved fact and 
soientiiio ^oethod. In the second place, it aims deadly 
shafts at raciAl preponderance and racial monopoly and 
seeks the improvement of all races, castes, and creeds. 
Thirdly^ it aims at tho elevation of the standard of 
knowledge and civilisation among the masses of the 
people. Fourthly^ it brings us into living touch 
with tho achievements and ideals of other nations and 
peoples and thereby widens our intellectual horizon. 

Tbe educaliofmL ndvHiitageH Mrid political train- 
ing which British rule has confeired on the 
Indian people ha.*^ resulted in a larger unity of 
political sentiment throughout the country. At 
least during the past thirty years, the press and 
the platform have attained in India to a consi- 
derable degree of development. Further, the circu- 
lation of pampiihits and periodicals lias also 
b^’come recognised as means of fenning public 
opinion and is largely utilised Vjy those who 
Represent public interests of various kinds. 

As regards the openly avowed and hunestly- 
julfliled policy of religious neutrality of the 
Government of India which has borne fruit, the 
Writer Bays that it has greatly augmented the 
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esteem in which the Government is held by the 
Indian people. / 

It has elevated that Government and ita represen- 
tatives above the petty prejudices of sects and the selfish 
emotions of factions. It has promoted impartiality 
among the representatives of the ruling race who hold 
responsible offices in India and a wholesome fear of 
meddlesome intervention in local, sectional, and tempo- 
rary ebullitions of popular excitement. It has popu- 
larised the prevailing system of legislation, administra- 
tion and education and has brought peace and eiiJighten- 
nient to the community at largo. The fulfilment of the 
mission of Great Britain in India depends on the stead- 
fast adherence of Government to this principle in all the 
transactions of tho State. 

The principle of self-government, central and 
locwl, has received substantial expansion within 
recent years and tho writer hopes that the 
schemes of decentralisation now on the anvil will 
lead to extensions of that principle in the various 
district administrations in the interior. 

Speaking of the m lintei.ance of the Native 
States which has been recognised as a part of the 
settled polic}' of the State since the suppression of 
the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, the writer says: 

The Native States, some of which have traditions 
associating thorn with the deeds of the heroic age of 
Indian antiquity, are accepted as witnesses to the 
undying vitality of the Indian capacity for self- 
government and eclf-oxpiession. Their maintenance is 
a part of thr. settled policy of our rulers and beari 
testimony to the political sagacity, sympathy and benefi- 
cence of British rule in India. It is also a guarantee for 
the strength and permanence of British rule, and the 
time is not distant when a closer federation of the 
Native States with the territories directly under British 
rule will bo an accomplished fact* 

Tho wiiter »ffcer einimerating the several 
aspects of British rule in India says ; 

We cannot regard our present oconomio position us 
by any means satisfactory. We must regain some part 
at least of tho unciont industrial efficiency of our anoes- 
tors, oven if wo cannot restore to India her former posi- 
tion of undoubted supremacy in the world as a prod^er 
and exporter. For attaining this end a well-oonceived 
and comprohonsivo system of technical and art eduoatioh 
is the first desideratum, and no stone should be left 
unturned in tho endeavour to secure it. It is a 
thousand pities that our loaders fritter away their ener- 
gies in other directions and neglect this foremost of all 
our needs, present and future. In the second place 
tho moasuroB which have been taken since the advent of 
Bold Curzon to re-instal patronage as tho supreme 
arbiter in the filling up of State appointments In all 
departments, are such as to produce immense harm in 
the near future, if already they have not begun to do so. 
A great agitation has to bo set on foot to restore open 
competition— a fair field and no favour— as the s^ 
means of securing the best men for all offices in the 
SUte, 
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Eurasian Origins. 


Mr. U. P. K. Skipton contributes to the Mny 
number of the Empire Rei-kvi a paper on “ Bura- 
siaii Origins”. In tlie course of it he says : — 
Wherever men settle in a foreign land, a mixed 
race is sure to make its appearance — the blended 
ancestry from which the English nation has 
sprung is testimony to the fact, if any were need- 
ed. As, however, in our case the races concerned 
were both white, the prejiiduie against the blend 
was slight and swift to disappear — we are proud 
in these days to trace our parentage to Norman, 
Saxon, or Celtic sources. But when the races 
concerned aie of different colour, tho case is alter- 
ed ; the man of the dominant coiour lesents the 
intrusion of what he regards ms the lower race, 
and views the all too conspicuous blend with 
disfavour and contempt. By the conquered race 
this disfavour and contempt are icturned in full 
measure, and the half-breed is regarded as some- 
thing of a traitor to his own stock. Being judged 
hardly by both races, he is tempted to shelter 
himself oy adopting the pride of a conqueror to 
the subject race and the subservience of the 
conquered towards the conqueror, thereby giving 
the enemy superficial occasion to d)in such phrases 
as I have just quoted. 

The fact is that the Eurasian has in no small 
measure sprung from the best blood of both races 
and that best in both instances was above the 
average. The Emperor Asoka anJ our own 
Thomas Becket were of mixed European and 
Asiatic race, and both Were remarkable and force- 
ful men. Nor is tlie EuraMan always under the 
stain of the bar sinister, as is coinu'only supposed. 
In a very large proportion of ca>t8 (how large it 
is impossible to say, his atice.'*try was perfectly 
legitimate — the records of mariiages between white 
men of all ranks with native women, often 
Ihdies in the strictest sei se of the term, are 
too numerous to permit such unfavourable gene- 
ralisations to pass unchallenged. And if we 
examine a little more closely and see what 
manner of men his white ancestors wer«, we shall 
be surprised to find that they were among the 
sturdiest of the white race, daring adventurers 
and brillant soldiers, who rose often from small 
and insignificant beginnings to shape the whisper 
of a thror.e, to direct its policy, and to command 
its G^rmies,; ,to hold their high and precarious 
state against all the forces of Oriental cunnin'g 
Hud the intrigue and duplicity inseparable from 


the atmosphere of Courts ; and in many cases to 
found enduring families, dwelling upon and 
administering the lands which had been won by 
the vigour of their ancestors. Such a stock as 
this may be expected to produce at least some 
worthy scions, and, as a matter of fact, it has 
frequently done so. That more use has not been 
made of them is due less to themselves than to 
the action of the British (government, which has 
neglected them and sent them empty away in place 
of nfibiding thorn encouragement and converting 
them into loyal and efficient bulwarks of the 
State. 

The records of such Unions go back to very 
early times. The Portuguese settled on tho west 
coast of India early in the sixteenth century, 
and united and intermarried freely with the 
natives. In 1689, Dampier wrote: “ The breed 
of them is scattered all over India; neither are 
there any people of more different complexions 
than that of race, even from the coal-black to a 
light tawney,” Before this time the numerous 
half-caste population figures largely in the criminal 
records of Bombay. The Portuguese Eurasians 
are to this day tlie least favourable specimens of 
their class, being indeed hardly distinguishable, 
except by their high-sounding names, from the 
rank and file of the native population. But a 
better ar.d subsequently very numerous breed was 
initiated by the precedent set in 1608 by Captain 
William Hawkins, of the Hector^ who landed at 
Surat with a letter from King James 1. to the 
Emperor Jehangir, which he was ultimately 
permitted bo deliver in piuson at the capital, lie 
was well received by the Emperor, who gave him 
a pension and married him to a white maiden out 
of his palace, an American Christian girl ; he 
remained three years in Agra, and returned with 
his Asiatic wife to England but died on the way 
home. She returned to India as the wife of 
Captain Gabriel Towers-^n, and resided at Agra; 
he himself perished in the mns.sacre at Araboyna 
in 1623. But before his time Englishmen had 
found an unofticial footing in India, and must 
have left descendants. In 1683, James Story settled 
down as a shopkeeper in Goa, and William 
Leeds took service with the Moghul Emperor, 
both after an adventurous jouiney overland from 
Europe. The setblementB at Surat and Bombay in 
the seventeenth century brought 
India in large numbeis. 
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Investments in India. 

The June number of the Financial Review of 
Reviews conteins an article on the above subject 
from the pen of Lord Lamington, g. c. m. g , 
0. 0. I. E., late Governor of Bombay. The 
subject is divi()ed into two main headings : the 
existing industries which are capable of large de- 
velopment, and the undeveloped resources of the 
country. 

In the forefront of the former come railways, 
Port Trust and Municipal loan.s, and certain agri- 
cultural products, such as opium, hemp, drugs, 
tobacco and so on. Though railway .systems 
continue to be adminhstered by the companies, 
their exten.siona have been the work in recent 
years of private bu.siness firms like Messrs. Killick 
Nixon and Co., of 13omhay, and Messrs. Martin 
and Co., of Calcutta. Of Port Trust and Munici- 
pal loans, such concerns as the Bombay and 
Calcutta Port Trusts are as safe and are as 
efficiently administered as the corresponding 
bodies in Europe. 

Now coming to the mineral wealth of India, 
three products come under the category of existing 
industries, Coal mining affords an opening for very 
profitable investment. Petroleum has a great 
future before it as the conditions for oil produc- 
tion ‘have been ideal,’ and in gold the actual 
value of annual output in India still holds a lead 
over coal. 

About the undeveloped resources of India, Lord 
Lamington says that there is the greatest scope 
for enterprise. Rubber promises to develop into 
an industry of great importance both for Burma 
and India. The leather industry is one which 
has yet to reach the limit of expansion. In 
respect of metalliferous minerals there is an 
unlimited field for development in India. Iron 
and manganese deposits are found all over the 
country. Several are the openings in India for 
sound investments and the success of Indisn 
enterprise depends also on the- ecourngement given 
hy the rulers. As Lord Lamington s.^ys : — 

To give with one hand and to withhold with tho other— 
to grant enlarged opportunities for debating and deter- 
nnning the laws of the country, and of discussing its 
financial policy, at the same time imposing restrictions 
upon Us liberty of action in respect of the factors deter- 
juioing its economic prosperity— such an attitude is 
^’I’l’URsible of maintenance. So long as the flscal policy, 
J? shaped in the interests of British trade, rather 

“Oan from Calcutta, with a single view to India’s econo- 
^'0 well-being, we shall remain exposed to criticism, and 
0 commerce and development of our Eastern Empire 
ui remain under the obligation to wait upon the 
i^ecessities of English Politics. 


a 

The Scientific Spirit in India, 

In the course of an article in the current 
number of tlie Students' Brotherhood Quarterly ^ 
Profe^aor G. 0 Bbate writp.s : — 

In spite of tho apparent spread of Western education 
1 make bold to assert that scientiiic spirit is a rare 
commodity in this land, The reasons for such absence 
arc not far to seek. In the first place the Western 
education in this country has all along been literary and 
phi1o.sophical rather than scientific. Moreover, tho classes 
that took to Western education at first were merely liter- 
ary classes and castes which had a vast literature of 
their own. The methods of instruction were calculated only 
to develop the power of memory and the faculty of dispu- 
tation. It is on this account that our educated men have 
shone beyond tho expectations of European scholars in 
the legal profession from very early days of tho introduc- 
tion of Western education into India. But tho other more 
important powers of the mind as those of accurate ob- 
servation, of accurate reasoning and of those implied in 
scientific spirit have not had opportunities of develop- 
ment That a true scientific spirit is wanting among the 
educated classes in India needs no elaborate demonstra- 
tion. The fact is patent to all impartial observers of 
Indian thought and feeling. For credulity is as rampant 
among even tho educated classes as it is among half-edu- 
cated men and illiterate men in other countries. 

This absence of scientiiic spirit is testified to by the 
vehemence of our controversies and tho heat of passion 
generated by party feeling. In this country any absurd 
rumour is gulped down regarding an opponent even by 
educated men, without waiting for an iota of evidence 
for the assertion. Any damaging statement or assertion 
appears self-evident when it is regarding one’s opponent 
and any applauding statement or assertion will equally 
appear self-evident when it is regarding one’s party 
leader. Such is the blind credulity and want of scieiiti- 
iie spirit among us. Kegarding problems of social re- 
form, tho same want of scientific spirit is to be noticed. 
In other countries there are always parties on different 
problems. But they are both strong. For there are 
thinking and reflecting men on both sides, able to 
carry conviction to tho minds of their foliowers.Tn India 
the parties are always unequally matched. For the great 
majority of even educated men who are expected to think 
for themselves and assert views or opinions after mature 
deliberation are like the blind leading the blind. They 
themselves accept opinions and views in a credulous way 
as matters of faith, and their followers are inoapable of 
deliberating themselves. It is on this account that the 
orthodox party appears a forniidablo phalanx in this 
country. Rut it is not a party which has a creed based 
on a critical survey of the circumstances of the country. 
Of course, it has got all the advantages on its side, of pre- 
disposition of the people and predilection and prestige 
of custom and usage. Its strength lies in the accumu- 
lated force of public opinion and sentiment. The reform 
lenets have no advantages of this type ; on the contrary,, 
their solo strength lies in their rationality, their fairness, 
their utility and kindred considerations that appeal to 
reason and not to faith. But as educated men in India are 
not accustomed to a wide outlook nor to form convictions 
after looking to arguments for and against these, reform 
tenets find few adherents from among the very olassee 
where they are to be found in other lands, 
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An article on this subject appears from the 
pen of “ Bahadur ” in the columns of the June 
number of the Chamhnr^s Journal. Tu India, of 
all the places in the world, the writer says, it is 
the easiest thing to get into debt. It is also re- 
markably difficult to get out of it. “There are 
three hundred millions of people, and thousands 
of them are not in debt. Amongst the latter 
are many European and native officials, the 
money-lenders, the beggars, the I*arsee.s, the great 
merchants, the missionaries, many lawyers, and 
some native chiefs. Of Tjambs two r»ces of man- 
kind — the men who hor»ow and the men who lend 
—the great race is ubiquitous in India Debt per- 
vades the atmosphere as does the sunlight ; it is 
endemic, like famine and soMke-bite.” 

Money-lending is a piofession not quite un- 
known in India. Every one wants to lend, for 
every one wants to Viorrow. “ If the village 
schoolmaster, earning ten sliillings a month, can 
save a shilling, he dreams of setting himself up as 
a money-lender. If an office menial has had 
a good season in the matter of bribes, he lends 
the proceeds at 200 per cent., or utilises them to 
negotiate a fresh loan. The schcyjls and colleges 
arefullof youths who represent borrowed capital ; 
they are unwerked gold-mines which are to bring 
wealth to the joint-family that starve themselves 
while waiting for the rich output of a Government 
appointment. If the mine yields no profit the 
disaster withers the hope of half a hundred 
people, and the echoes of their despair reverberate 
through a score of villages,” 

The British Government has not ignored the 
problem of money-lending. Th?*re are regulations 
intended to check those of its officials who have 
a propensity for borrowing, the land-lmlder is 
now hampered in his efforts to mortgage his fields, 
the redemption of mortgages is being facilitated, 
co-operative credit and co operative societies and 
agricultural banks are being sedulously fostered, 
the Post Office savings banks have been developed, 
life insurance through official agency is being 
encouraged, sound banking facilities are being ex- 
tended, and thus the Government has itself be- 
come a generous money-lender under reasonable 
conditions. But still among the ninety per cent, 
of the people, the impulse for borrowing is as 
strong as ever. The system of borrowing seems 
to be the outcome of the fundamental structure 
of the Indian mind and continues to fiuurisb in 


spite of the attempts made to deal with the 
problem severely by several rulers from the days 
of Manu. The writer proceeds to sey that the 
limited use of money in the financial transactions 
of the Indian people has an important bearing on 
the question of their indebtedness. 

“Thereare millions to whom money as a medium 
of exchange is still practically unknown ; they 
do not handle money at all. They are paid in 
kind, they pay in kind, their few rupees serve as 
ornaments for their wives and daughters, and a 
gold coin to them would be a jewel beyond price. 
In f.-ict, the sovereign has as yet hardly made its 
way into the interior of India; ‘gold coins 
represent too great value for ordinary Indian 
transactions.’ Even amongst the non-agricul- 
turists, credit is largelN thebasisof transaction and 
liftle coin is carried except on a j«)urney. 0(»m- 
mercial brok keeping has in consequence attained 
a degree of elalmration unknown in the We.st. 
Even the smallest shopkeeper — nay, the sweet- 
meat seller at the stre»-t corner — has to keep 
detailed accounts. The uncouth characters and 
methods of computation employed by the native 
merchant are beyond the understanding of 
most of his customers, and his temptations to 
fraud are great. Here again the Government has 
stepped in, and instruction on those points is 
now given in many village schools. But as a 
rule the merchant’s books can be made to prove 
anything, and even in a court of law it is im- 
possible to check them effeccually. Moreover, 
the village money-lender is also the village store- 
keeper, and his advances are made largely in 
kind; if he offers inferior cloth or old and dirty 
seed-grain, who shall say him nay ?” 

This is an encouraging outlook, but the spread 
of eduention, the extension of railways and canals, 
the iinprovHment of agiiculture, the development 
of trade and manufachires, the increasing nobi- 
lity of labour, the expansion of self-government, 
the curtailment of rash expenditure on ceremonial 
observances, the growing popularity of savings 
banks — all of these things point, to a gradual 
crumbling of the colossal structure of indebted- 
ness that has so long oppressed India. 


HENRY FAWCETT.-A aketoh of his life and 
his sei vices to India, with a portrait and copious 
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an appendix on his Indian Budget Speech, 1873. 
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The Elementary Education Bill. 

The following ih the full text of the speech 
delivered by the llon'ble Mr. G. K. (lokhnle in 
the Victoria Pubilc Hall, Madras, ou 22ud Jul}^ 
1911, Sir S. Subramania Aiyer presiding. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I really 
do not know how to express my thanks to this 
large and represent.afcive gathering of the citizens 
of Madias for the extreme kindness and cordiality 
of the reception which they have been pleaNed to 
accord to me this afternoon. To this enthusiastic 
meeting in this hall, a distinction has been lent 
by the presence of so maiiy of the best men of 
Madras here ; and the last but net least, yon, sir, 
(turning towards the Chairman) venerated and 
beloved not only in this Presidency but through- 
out India (cheers), have emerged from your retire- 
ment and in spite of the growing weight of infir- 
mities, have come hero to-day to bestow your 
blessing on this movement. The circumstance is 
an encouragement of which any public worker in 
this country may well be proud and which, to 
ray mind, is an augury of the speedy triumph of 
the great cause which we all of us have so much 
at heart (cheers ) 

Gentlemen, this league of which we hold the 
inaugural meeting to day lias been brought into 
existence with the declared object of organising 
public opinion in support of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Bill which was introduced into the Vice- 
roy's Legislative Council in March last. As f 
happen for the moment to be identified, in a 
special measure, with that bill, may 1 take this 
opportunity of conveying ari expression of my 
profound gratitude to the lenders of public 
opinion and the public bodies of Madras for the 
almost unanimous^ whole-hearted and enthusias- 
tic support which tiiey have given to that measure? 
Those of us who are acquainted- with the condition 
of the different parts of India, especially the 
three leading Presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras, sometimes feel that, while the gift of 
spiritual vision has been given to Bengal in a 
pJ^ eminenb degree, and that of practical action 
to Bombay, in regard to deep and acute thinking 
Madras carries the palm (cheers.) Therefore, 
when a proposed measure has received the unani- 
mous and enthusiatic stamp of approval from the 
^ople of Madras, the framers of that measure 
oftve every reason t.o regard the , situation both 
with hope and with satisfaction. 

70 


Gentlemen, this is the first occasion, after the 
introduction of the bill, on which I am speaking 
publicly on that subject; and that being so, I 
hope you will not think it amiss if 1 take this 
opportunity to make a further pronouncement on 
it. Last March, in speaking on this bill at the 
time of its introduction, I ventured to say in 
Council that if the Council granted me the per- 
mission that I sought at its hands, to introduce 
the hill, the disciiKsion of the measure would 
then he transferred from the Council Chamber to 
the Press and the platform of this country. That 
idea, at any rate, has been amply justified. In 
fact, all those who are interested in tiiis measure 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the amount 
of attention which the measure has called forth 
in every part of India. It has been my duty to 
follow with the closest interest all the criticisni, 
friendly ar d otherwise, that has been bestowed 
on this measure; and having follovved the critL 
cism in that close manner I thought that certain 
misapprehensions which are found to exist in 
certain quarters might well be removed on this 
occasion —at .any rate, 1 might try my best just 
now to remove thorn. 

If you examine the bill, gentlemen, you may 
divide it into portions that concern the prin- 
ciples of the bill and portions that are merely 
details of the bill. The principles on which the 
hill is founded stand on a difierent footing 
from the details of the bill. What are those 
principles of the hill ? That is the first question 
to answer. Then you have to consider wlint are 
the details which have called forth most atten- 
tion and must criticism. As I have stated just 
now, the bill is founded on three principles. 
First of all, the bill aims at introducing the 
principle of compulsion into the elementary 
education system of thi.s country ; secondly, it 
seeks to do this not by going in for compulsion 
at once, hut gradiially, by empowering local 
bodies in such areas as are ripe for compulsion — 
to go in for comptil.siop ; and the third principle 
is that the initiative in regard to this principle 
of compulsion is to be taken by local bodies, the 
sanction of Government being of course required 
before compulsion is introduced, as the Govern- 
ment has to find a certain proportion of the 
total cost. But the chief responsibility for 
initiating this compulsion rests under the bill 
with h>cal bodies. All these tliroe principles 
are, to my mind, fundamental portions of the 
hill. 1 do not think that it is possible to change 
an)^ one of these principles or to suggest or tp 
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arrive at any compromise in regard to them. 
Not that I mean that if anything stronger than 
this bill were possible I should hesitate to pro- 
pose that stronger thing, but taking the coun- 
try as it is and considering the stato of things 
throughout all parts of Imiin, nothing stronger 
than this bill is possible. That is my firm con- 
viction, and if the bill is not to be wrecked, I 
think that we who are friends of this measure 
must stand by these principles. As regards the 
details, I may leave them fur the present and I 
must say one or two words with regard to 
these three principles. The first thing is that 
the bill introduces compulsion into the ele- 
mentary education system of the countr}’. On 
this point I do not really think that T need say 
anything more than what has fallen from Dr. 
Nair, who in his most lucid, eloquent and al- 
together admirable speech, has dealt with this 
principle of compulsion (cheers.) All over the 
civilised world, it is now an axiom that unless 
compulsion is introduced in regard tr» elementary 
education there is not much chance of elementary 
education, spreading throughout the country. We 
must profit by the experience of other countries. 
We are already lagging behind. Wo cannot 
make experiments of our ,own in the 
maintenance of ignorance : we must profit by 
what other countries have found, and following 
their example we must go in for compulsion. 
Those who stand up for individualism — there is 
not much room for individualism in other matters — 
I think that they and we must agree to differ in 
regard to this particular matter. Though it may 
be agreed that compulsion is necessary, the 
question is, hov/ is this compulsion to be intro- 
duced ? There are three possible positions in 
regard to this compulsion. You may go in for 
universal compulsion throughout India, or you 
may say that we shall have no compulsion — that 
is a negative position — or you may 
say that we will have compulsion piece- 
meal, area after area, as each area is ripe. Those 
who are familiar with the state of things in this 
country will at once see that universal compul- 
sion introduced at once will only defeat itself. 
All parts of the country are not equally ripe 
for compulsion and therefore the course which 
the Gaekwar has now adopted — after trying the 
experiment for several years in one of the talakas — 
is not open to the people of India. In regard 
to having no compulsion, I have said what I had 
to say and Dr. Nair has dealt with it very fully. 
Therefore^ there is the third position left, that 


we must go in for compulsion gradually, piece- 
meal, area by ares, as each area becomes ripe or 
shows itself ripe for compulsion. That is a propo- 
sal which this bill aims at. Even here we have 
a precedent to follow. In England and Wales, 
they proceeded on somewhat similar lines ; this 
was more so in Ireland where they legislated on 
permissive lines and local bodies were empowered 
to introduce compulsion wherever they liked, the 
Government undertaking to find a proportion of 
the cost. In many other countries the state of 
things is similar to what prevails in Ireland and 
that is therefore the s afest example to follow. It 
is on this account that the bill provides for per- 
missive compulsion. As each area becomes ripe 
for compulsion, it may try to take advantage of 
the provisions of the bill, after obtaining the 
sanction of the Government, and apply the provi- 
sions of the Bill. This is the second principle, 
the gradu.al introduction of compulsion. The 
third principle is that action must be taken by 
local bodies. This is as important a point as any 
one of the other two and we have to face the 
facts of the situation in this country fairly and 
.squarely. We have to realise that it is a foreign 
Government that is ruling here and therefore 
many things which an indigenous Government can 
do are not open to a foreign Government to do ; 
at any rate, a foreign Government has to enter 
very anxiously on a course which an indigenous 
Government may enter on without the same 
amount of anxiety. Compulsion is -bound in the 
first instance to be unpopular with those to 
whom compulsion is extended and there is no use 
denying it. Jt has been the rule in other coun- 
tries and the rulers in other countries have not 
hesitated to face that unpopulaiity ; but the 
Briti.sh Government which in this country hns 
difficulties of its own will he excused ; at any rate, 
one will understand its position when it shrinks 
from incurring the additional unpopularity which 
compulsion may bring on. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for us to see how far we can help ourselves 
with the assistance of Government. The sanction 
of Government is necessary because Government 
has to find here a large portion of the money. 
Everywhere else in the world the central Govern- 
ment finds a considerable proportion of the - '^t 
of primary education and we expect the Bri 
Government to do the same. It is reasonable 
that its previous sanction is necessary before the 
provisions of this bill are enforced, but there is 
this safeguard that the initiative is to be taken by 
our own people. I any thi$ not only because t e 
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fear of making themsBlves unpopular will prevent 
them giving effect to it early, but also as practical 
people we must say that if we are to leave the 
initiative in the hands of Government we sh.all 
have to wait for a very long time. Therefore we 
must help ourselves and 1 have enough faith in 
the patriotism and enthusiasm of our countrymen 
for the welfare of the masses to expect that, after 
this bill is passed, a number of people will set 
themselves to the task of going about and stirring 
up public opinion and inducing local bodies to 
take up this measure and apply it to the respec- 
tive areas (cheers). If you. are anxious that the 
principle of compulsion should bo tried in this 
country, it is necessary that, in the existing state 
of things, we ought to try and obtain the power 
to take the initiative in regard to it. These are 
the three principles on which the hill is ba.sed and 
as regards these three principles there can be no 
compromise, no modilication, and, as far as 1 may 
be able to see just now, we have got to stand by 
these three principles, for if you take away orie or 
another of these principles from the bill, you 
impair to that extent the useful ness of the bill. 

Then coming to the details of the bill, there are 
several details which njay ho regarded as important, 
while there are several others which are of com- 
parative unimportance. To every one of these 
details I would not apply what I said in regard 
to the principles. These are open to discus.sion, 
and if the weight of public opinion is in favour of 
a modification in th.e details, important or un- 
important, every eUbrt will be made in the subse- 
quent stages of tho bill to give efiect to that 
opinion. There are four or five details, important 
details, to which I will refer just now. There has 
been a great deal of controversy in regard to one of 
these details, the clause which empowers local 
bodies to levy » special education rate if necessary 
for the purpose cf extending elementary education. 
There has been a good deal of misconception in 
regard to this matter. I tried my bf56t, in in- 
troducing this bill, to explain the matter ; but 
1 see that I was not sufficiently full, and judging 
from the misapprehensions which I have noticed, 
I think it best to state my view in regard to this 
clause. Remember that this clause in itself is a 
permissive one. It does not say that every local 
body shall levy a rate. It says that it may levy 
^ rate wherever it may be necessary. Dr. Nair has 
8'ven the instance of the Ma.h'as Corporation. 
J’cllowii.g what he has said just now, it appears 
^ We that probably in Madras they may not ro- 
fttire any extra taxation and there are certainly 


other Corporations which may take the same view.' 
In the Bombay Presidency, the Satara Munici- 
pality has written to Government that it will be 
possible to carry out this bill without having 
recourse to extra taxation. If a local body finds 
that it is able to take adv.intage of the bill with- 
out having recourse to extra taxation, it is at 
liberty to do so. But there is a distinction bet- 
ween District Boards and Municipalities. Muni- 
cipalities have the power to impose extra taxation 
and so far as Municipalities are concerned, there 
is ncthing new in the provision that has been in- 
troduced in tho'bill. Municipalities have already 
the power of imposing extra taxation, but they 
have not the power of ear-marking a particular 
income. It has happened that a Municipality 
imposed extra taxatiori for one purpose, but the 
Executive Government came down and compelled 
it to apply it to another purpose. That has 
happened on our side during the plague days 
when the plague was prevalent in Poona and all 
these costly measures were introduced by Govern- 
ment. The Municipality was brushed aside and 
the cost incurred was enormous and every expen- 
diture was cut down. Schools were shut up, roads 
were allowed to be in a miserable condition and 
every rupee on which hands could be laid was 
taken for meeting the expenditure on plague. So' 
far as Municipalities are concerned, the provision 
introduced in this bill is nothing new so far as* 
the imposition of taxes is concerned and the addi- 
tion that it contains is in favour of the people, 
because it is haid down that, when extra tazatioifi' 
is imposed for the pin pose of education, the pro- 
ceeds of that tax ought not to be diverted to any 
other purpose, but should be kept ear- marked for 
education. But so fur as X)i6trict Boards are con- 
cerned, I admit that the power is a new one. Dis- 
trict Boards, on my side, have no power to impose 
extra taxation ; to that extent, the provision is 
new ; but remember that this provision is permis- 
sive. Secondly, in the near future, very few Dis-‘ 
trict Boards will come under this bill, because the 
Government of India are to lay down by rules 
what proportion of boys should be at school in 
any area before compulsion can be introduced in 
it. In my speech I suggested that it m^ay be 
applicable to parts where the percentage of the 
School-going children to the population is 33 and 
I suggested that figure as being a fair and work- 
able percentage. In England, it was 43 ; in 
Japan it was 28; you might have perhaps 20, 25^ 
30 or 40. I thought it best to be on the safe 
side and suggested a percentage of 33. There 
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ar^ District Boards in the countjry in which 
33 par caat. of the children of schodl going age 
ajpit. aireack at school, i do not expect therefore 
^ nia t m tire near future many District Boards will 
come under this bill. The bodies that 1 have in 
view are chiefly Municipalities. That is the first 
detail I wanted to explain ; it is a purely per- 
missive clause and it is open to any local body 
to take advantage of the bill without imposing 
extra taxation. The second point on which there 
has been some criticism is with regard to the 
clause which limits free education to the chiMren 
of parents whose income is Rs. 10 and below. 
I share the view which Dr. Nair expressed that 
where education is compulsory it follows as a 
corollary that it should be free. Last year, when 
1 introduced my resolution in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, I urged t'nat if education was 
to be compulsory, it should be free. But we 
should face the facts also. The question of making 
education free and remitting ail fees was taken 
up by the Government of India and a circular 
was addressed to all the Local Governments, and 
it appeared for a time that under the influence 
of Liberal statesmen in England, primary educa- 
tion in this country would soon be made free. 
The Government of India bad at that time 
large surpluses and they took ifp the question 
as a matter of finance and wanted to give relief 
to the taxpayers by remitting the school fees. 
Dowi^ver, during the last 3 years, especially 3 
^ years ago, when the financial position was suddenly 
ehanged, the Government of India changed its 
view lb regard to this matter. When the 
t^cal Governments were consulted in regard 
to makiitg primary education free, with 
the exception of one Local Govcrnmenb all 
the other Local GovernmeiiTs opp<;Sed it strong- 
ly. That is a fact which we have to take 
into consideration, • that the finances of the Go- 
vernment of India will not admit of the same 
strain as they could have done some 3 years ago 
and at the same time it has to be remembered 
that the views of the Governments which have 
opposed che introduction of free education are 
bound to be effective. Therefore, we are boutid 
to make the best of the situation. Remember 
that in England 20 years elapsed before educa- 
tion was made free after it was made compulsory. 
In Japan, education was made compulsory in 1872 
and it is not free even yet. I hope you will 
remember these facts, because they clearly establ^h 
that if we cannot get the whole thing, it ought 
not tio pi^fUnt UB from getting whatever we can. 


Lnt us try to mako education compulsory. That 
is the more important thing to do, and then second- 
ly, let us make it free to the poor. That is what 
the bill says. Last year I fixed the limit at Rs 25 
and said that no fee should be charged for the 
children of those parents whoseincome was Rs. 25 
and below ; and since then I was advised that 
it would be well to bring down the limit still 
further. After all, fees in primary schools are 
not very high and it is desirable that all difficult- 
ies in the wav of compulsion should be removed. 
It was my friend Sir Gurudoss Bannerjee that 
gave m3 this opinion and it was in deference to 
this opinion that I put down the limit as low as 
possible. But this is a matter of detail and there 
is nothing to prevent us from raising the limit to 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 or, if funds are available, to 
make primary education absolutely free. Remem- 
ber that latitude of action is given to Municipali- 
ties and that the clause says that, so far as parents 
whose income is less than Ks. 10, are concerned, 
the education of their children ought to be free; 
but as regards others a local body may 
charge fees or not at its discretion. Local 
bodies that have a lot of tnoney and can 
indulge in the luxury of free education may 
give education free and if a local body thinks 
that Rs. 25 income is the proper limit, they 
might adopt it by supplementing the provision 
in this bill by saying that they shall not charge 
fees in the case of the children of parents whose 
income is below R'J, 25. It may also say that it 
will impose a special rate and will not charge any 
fpcjs at all. It might consider that if people are 
to pay a special «duc»'.tion rate, it is not desirabla 
that the same burden should fall twice over, once 
in paying the rate, and once by the payment of 
the rate and secondly by the payment of the 
school fees. Theoretically, that argument is 
undnswerable ; but there are all sorts of cases 
that may render the lecentioh of tl»e limit desir- 
able. For instance, a Municipality may levy 
a low rate and supplement their proceeds by 
taking fees from tlie children of those parents 
whose income is aboxe Rs. 30 a month. A 
Municipality may levy a higher rate and demand 
no fees at all or it may levy no rate and it m«y 
demand fees from all except the poorest. Th^ 
bill leaves to the Government of India to lay 
down by rules what should be the proportion of 
those who are already at school, before compul- 
sion is introduced. I did this deliberately end I 
may tell you that I did ao on the advice of some 
those who were connected with the Govern- 
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ment of India. Circumstances in different pro- 
vinces differ and if we lay down one percentage 
hard and fast for all provinces, it may not be 
found workable in some and therefore it was 
thought best to make a provision which was 
clastic. There is nothing to prevent us from 
saying that the percentage, 33, 40 or 45 or what- 
ever the majority of people desire, should be in- 
troduced in the place of the existing provision. 
This is a matter of detail and need not be vehe- 
mently opposed. 

Then there is the fourth detail, that is, in con- 
nection with the proportion of the cost that 
the State has to bear in connection with the 
introduction of compulsion. I think it is neces- 
sary to deal with this question at some slight 
length, and I hope you will not mind rny doing 
so. There is no doubt whatsoever that it will be 
more satisfactory if the bill laid down wbat pro- 
portion of the total cost of compulsory education 
should fall on tho State. I may tell you that my 
own wish was to have it in the bill. J wanted to 
provide this in the statute itself, but a very serious 
diliiculty confronted me. Under the Kules and 
Regulations of the Council of tho Government of 
India, you may not introduce a bill which throws 
a definite financial responsibility on the Govern- 
ment without the previous sanction of the Viceroy, 
In financial matters the sanction of the Viceroy 
means a reference to the Secretary of State. If, 
therefore, 1 said that two thirds of the total cost of 
the compulsory education should be defrayed by 
the Government and one-tbird should fall upon 
local bodies, the Government of India might 
have taken the view, and almost would have 
taken the view, that it was throwing a definite 
financial responsibility on the Government of 
India and the Viceroy^s sanction, which, in a 
finnncial matter of this kind, might have involved 
a reference to the Secretary of State, would have 
Wn necessary. That would have memt a loss 
of one whole year. Some of- cur best friends 
in Calcutta, some of the acutest legal men, advised 
me to get over this difliculty by omitting the 
proportion in the Bill and urging me to mention 
It in my speech and later on to introduce it in tho 
Select Committee and substitute the proportion. 
Tfiere is nothing to prevent us from doing so 
(laughter.) Let me say that it will not be unfair 
"7 any means, as the Government will be repre- 
^nted in the Select Committee and unless 
Government is willing to assist this bill, there is 
*^0 chance of its being passed. There is an offlciel 
Majority in the Council and if the Government 


chooses t) throttle this bill, they, can do eo in a 
minute. Therefore there is nothing to prevent ^ 
the inclusion of this provision in-.J^e Seled|^ 
Committee. I may tell you that if the bill is 80 ^ 
fortunate as to receive the support of the Govern- 
ment, this particular provision will he matter of 
negotiation between the framers of this bill and 
the Government of India, the Government of 
India would have to decide what proportion is to 
be borne by Local Governments. We have to 
bluing in Local Governments, because whatever 
contributions are received by local bodies in aid 
will rome through the Local Governments, for 
under the present scheme the Local Governments 
are in charge of elementary education. Therefore 
the distribution will have to be between local 
bodies and Local Governments. It is distinctly 
understood that the additional money required by 
Ijocal Governments is to be found by the Govern- 
ment of India. That is understood by the Govern- 
ment of India and by all those who are interested in 
this bill and try to support it. If tho Government 
of India is friendly, by means of negotiations we 
can arrive at some conclusion whereby statutory 
provisions can be made as to what proportion of 
the cost should be borne by the State. In fact, 
it will strengthen our hands if there was a general 
demand that the portion should be laid down by 
the statute. 

These are the four more important details but 
there are some minor details in regard to vAiioh 
tho opposition has not beun very serious and I do 
not think it necessary to dwell on them at any 
length. One criticism has come from the warm* 
est friends of this land and that is that the 
compulsory period of four years, from six to ten, 
is altogether inadequate and that it should be a 
longer period of six years, that it should be from 
six to twelve, as it is at present in Baroda. You 
will have to be satisfied with a small beginning. 

1 should be glad myself to extend it to 12, but 
every additional year means so much more money 
and tnouoy has to be found generally by local 
bodies and Local Governments. After a careful 
consideration of the situation, we all came to the 
oonclusion that for the present at any rate we 
should be satisfied with a compulsory period of 
four years. Remember that it was so in Japan. 
They began with four years and extended it 
afterwards. In Italy ic was three years and there* . 
fore we shall have done extremely well, if we secure 
four years to begin with. Although we may begin 
with four years, I do not say we should stop with 
four years. In onurse of time I look to the day 
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when compulsory education will be extended to 
five, six or even seven years as it is at the present 
moment in some of the Western countries. There 
are details in regard to which final adjustment 
will be possible when cpinious are received from 
all parts of the countiy. 

There are two other suggestions which have 
come from some of oiir Mahomedan friends. It 
is best to mention what these suggestions are and 
to state what my attitude is in regard to them. 
It has been represented to me by an influential 
friend, the Hon’ble Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who 
has been a friend of Primary Kducation for many 
years, that a bare majority in the Local Govern- 
ment may sometimes cause difficulties. Compul- 
sion is rather a serious matter, especially in this 
country with conflicting creeds and other interests. 
Therefore, it would be advisable to provide for a 
substantial majority of two- thirds. 1 do not want 
to commit myself. Hut I think there is a good 
deal of force in that suggestion. What we want 
is to make a cautious beginning. The principle 
is secured whether we hiid down a two-thirds 
majority or a mere majority. If we find in 
future that there is a fairly large body of public 
opinion in favour of a two- thirds majority for 
compulsion, there is nothing to prevent us from 
going in for a two-thirds majority. 

The second detail is the proposed addition to 
the number of exceptions that we have already 
introduced into the bill. It has been repre- 
sented that in certain parts of Upper India 
especii^ly in certain parts of the Punjab, there 
is an apprehension in the minds of many Maho- 
medans that the compulsory powers of this bill 
may be used to compel Mahom^^dan boys where 
they are in minority to attend Hindu schools and 
learn Hindi instead of Urdu. 1 myself have no 
such apprehension. But if there is such a mis- 
apprehension, no room must I e given for it. I 
am quite prepared to add another exception to 
the number already embodied in the bill, viz., 
that a parent may object to sending his child to 
a school where the vernacular taught is not the 
vernacular of the parent, &c. I shall be per- 
sonally prepared to add this exception to meet 
the case of a parent who has a conscientious 
objection of that sort. 

1 will now briefly refer to a few of the ob- 
jections urged against the policy of the bill. 
There are some friends who are with us but 
whose faith is not strong. They ask us i do we 
think that the time for compulsion has come? 
Ihey are willing to support us if they are sit- 


ting in a public meeting, they will even raise 
their hands in favour of it. But their minds 
are full of doubt and they ask us, “do you 
really thii}k that the time for compulsion has 
come I want to say to all these friends that, 
so far as my personal opinion is concerned and 
it is based on a lifelong study of the question 
of education and a fair amount of experience in 
regard to the state of things in different parts 
of the country — my own personal opinion is 
this : that the time for the introduction of 
compulsion has not only come, but compulsion 
has long been overdue. That is my own personal 
view (cheers), fn Baroda, an Indian Feudatory 
State, compulsion is universal to-day. Are the 
people of British territories behind the people 
of Baroda ? In what respects are they inferior 
to the people of Baroda i and why should not 
compulsion suit the people of British India? 
Take the case of Ceylon. A large portion of 
the population of Ceylon is Tamil' in origin. 
Is the Tamil population, the huge Tamil popula- 
tion of this country, inferior to that of Ceylon ? 
And yet one-third of the area of Ceylon is now 
under compulsion. If compulsion suits the Tamil 
population of Ceylon, I do not see why it should 
not suit the Tamil population of South India. 
Take the case cf the Philippine Islands. All the 
Municipalities have \oluntarily made education 
compulsory. There is no law authorising them to 
do so, but they have issued ordinances, which are 
thought by some to be nob legal, making education 
Primary Education, compulsory. Are w© behind 
the Philippines, we a people of Aryan descent, 
that compulsion would not suit us when it suits 
boys and girlsof the Philippine Islands? Therefore, 
to tfiose who have this doubt 1 say: “ Have a little 
more faith in the cause ; if your conviction is 
slightly stronger, your fears and doubts will be. 
found to be absolutely groundless.” Then, Sir, 
another objection has been raised by some friends 
of Primary Education. Not that I doubt their 
sincerity, but they are mentioning difficulties which 
may impress the unwary and the simple and 
therefore constitute additional difficulty. They 
say : “ Where are the teachers, where are the 
school buildings ? What are you proposing ? We 
have already great difficulties in getting trained 
teachers and suitable school buildings for boys 
already at school. What do you mean by propos- 
ing that compulsion should be introduced V* To 
them 1 would recommend a careful study of the 
state of things in other countries. When ooropul- 
sion was introduced in England in 1872) the 
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same cry was raised, of “where are trained 
teachers and suitable buildings?” In Japm the 
cry was raised, but they were not in the habit of 
complaining. The records of the time show that 
this difficulty has been experienced by the State. 
The people of Japan wore different people to those 
of India. In Japan they did not propose tf> 
build fashionable buildings. They held their 
schools in verandahs, they held tl ein in 
the morning and the evening, because veran- 
dahs were not sufficiently numerous. The 
Government made up its mind to have compul- 
sory education, when irj 1872 the Emperor said 
one of the grandest things that ever have been 
said by any Ruler. He said, “ Our ambition is 
that there should not he one family in a village 
and there should not be one member in the 
family without education.” Tt appeared to b« a 
most ambitious statement to make in 1872, but 
within less than 80 years this has been made 
true by the people of Japan. They did not 
shake their heads about difficulties (»ver getting 
trained teachers. You have not trained teachers 
to-day for all your schools. You have them oidy 
for a fraction of your schools. Let new schools 
be satisfied with untrained teachers. Our fight 
is not to give a high degree of primary educa- 
tion but to give ordinary education to the masses 
and to banish illiteracy. As time advances, 
you will get better and better teachers. Teachers 
will be trained to meet the requirements. The 
responsibilities rest with the local bodies to open 
training scho<»ls. There is no difficulty about 
getting clerks and there will be no difficulty 
about getting trained teachers. The current will 
be diverted. It is the same in regard to your 
buildings. Let schools bo held in vcrantlahs. 
There is nothing beneath dignity in that. 
What was not beneath the dignity of Japan 
cannot be beneath the dignity of India. Then 
there is the third objection raised by people who 
apparently talk as though they know a great 
deal, but w’hose knowledge when closely 
examined, you find to be astonishingly sniall. 
They ask, “ Why don’t you throw the whole 
of this cost on the Government of India ? ” 

If you examine the whole question, you 
will find this is a most dangerous suggestion. 
Nothing is more calculated to wreck this bill 
than the suggestion to throw the whole of the 
cost on the Central Government. Secondly, 
there is no justification for the suggestion in 
the experience of any country whose history we 
cah study. In the first place, our ooinpulsion 


is not to be universal. It has to be gradual, 
if it is to’ bo universal. It may be said, “ let 
the State levy taxation.” It would be the same 
thing whether it is Imperial taxation or local 
taxation. But this bill does not propose to 
make compulsion universal throughout India. 
It is proposed to proceed by areas. The area 
which waf)ts to have recourse to compulsion 
must bear a certain proportion of the cost 
because it is only fair to the other areas. That 
is the first answer. The second answer is that 
nowhere else in the world, except in the solitary 
instance of Ireland, the whole cost was borne 
by the Ocntial Government. I did not care 
much to emphasize this point in the two speeches 
that I made in the Viceroy’s Council on the 
subject, because it would have amounted to a 
direct sugge.stion to throw a large burden on 
Ijocal Governments, i think it is best to know 
how things are in other parts of the world. In 
Er»gland at the present moment, about 55 per 
cent, of the total cost is borno by the State 
and 45 por cent, by local bodies. In Scotland a little 
less than two- thirds is contributed by the State 
and one-third by local bodies, in France two- 
thirds by the State and one-third by the local 
bodies. In Germany, America and Japan 
two-thirds of the burden falls on local bodies 
and less than ono-third in the case of one 
of these countries falls on the Central Govern- 
ment. Our proposal throws on our local bodies 
far less than what is being borne in those three 
countries. All that we urge is that one- third of 
the burden of compulsory education should be 
borne by the local bodies. In Ireland, about 
90 per cent, falls on tlie Central Government 
and ten on local bodies. The financial relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain have a history 
of their own. Ireland has been complaining for 
a long time that the Central Government was 
taking more from them than it should. Protests 
have been made from time to time and at the 
present moment a Commission is sitting to con- 
sider the financial relations between the two 
countries and what relief should be given to 
Ireland, in consideration of its complaints on this 
subject. Therefore, when this permissively com- 
pulsory Act was introduced into Ireland, more 
relief was given to Ireland and more liberal 
treatment of its local bodies than those of Scot- 
land and Wales. But the case of Ireland does 
not apply in regard to other countries. The best 
examples on which we might base ourselves are 
those of Scotland and France, where two-thirds gf 
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the cost comes from the State and one- third from 
the local bodies. That is what wears asking. If 
we ask for this strongly, firmly and strenuously, 
I think, if nob this propoi tion, at least something 
like it will ultimately be forthcoming. 

There is one more objection raised that 1 should 
notice. It is said that by introducing compulsion 
piece-meal, and by giving these local bodies 
this extra assistance, you are introducing inequ- 
alities in the taxation of the country ; you are 
giving advantage to certain local areas and to 
that extent you are placing other areas under 
a disadvantage. It is a perfectly theoretical argU' 
ment, advanced to pile up difficulties in our 
path. Are there not inequalities today in the 
distribution of revenues under the provincial 
contracts ? No two provinces are fairly equal. 
From some Provinces nearly .50 per cent more 
is taken for Imperial purposes more than from 
others. Is there not inequality there? Take 
the case of cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Simla. 
Dr. Nair raised the question in Madras. I do 
not know how far Madras has succeeded. These 
cities get large grants for improvemertts, wherea.s 
places of secondary importance like Poona and 
Ahmedabad are practically left to shift for them- 
selves. There is this injustice of 50 lakhs being 
given for Simla, 100 lakhs fof Calcutta and 50 
lakhs for Bombay, while other towns of import- 
ance are left to shift for themselves. Take the 
new policy of the Government in regard to Drain- 
age and Water Works. Under this new policy 
certain substantial assistance is given by Local 
Governments to local bodies which go in for these 
works. There is inequality in this. That inequa- 
lity does not differ from the inequality proposed 
in the bill. What is done is to get this inequality 
caused by the introduction of this bill to be as 
low as possible. As a matter of fset this very 
inequality will be a very powerful force pushing 
other local bodies to come and range themselves 
alongside this bill. 

These are the objections against the general 
policy of the bill which have been urged in 
various quarters, which I have thought worth 
my while to notice on this occasion. [ fear I 
have trespassed unduly long on your patience 
(Voices “ No, No.”) As I have already said, this 
is the first occasion on which I am speaking 
publicly on this bill since the bill was introduced 
and therefore 1 thought I might utilize this occa- 
sion for making a further statement. This 
question of universal education is really at the 
root of the question of the moral and material 


condition of the masses of our people. Whether 
it is destitution, whather it is misery, whether 
it is squalor or whether it is disease that you 
want to fight, you are forced to this conclusion 
that the first remedy of all remedies is to be 
able to remove the ignorance of the mass of the 
people and to give to people the benefit of 
education. Jf you want to increase the wage- 
earnii'g capacity of the worker, if you want the 
peasant to grow stionger and take better care 
of himself in his dealings with the money-lender, 
if you want him bel ter to understand the bene- 
fits of sanitation, if you want liim to grow out 
of superstitious beliefs — if you want to do any 
one of these things, — you will find that the first 
and foremo.st thing to do is to give him the 
rudiments of knowledge. Without tliat you 
could do nothing with him. With that you can 
do everything. Therefore, this question lies at 
the root of the moral and material advancement 
of our people. V'ou will remember that, which 
is lecogni.sed everywhere else in the world both 
by the Government and the people. In this 
country if we are jealous of our good name, if we 
do not want to bo reckoned with uncivilized 
nations, we are to realize tov/ards our poorer 
brethren the same responsibility which the State 
and people are realizing in other countries. This 
is a matter of absolute justice to the poorer people 
of our land. They have got the faculty of receiving 
the rudiments of knowledge, lb is a monstrous 
and cruel wrong that millions and millions 
should be left without that knowledge and that 
the joy of that knowledge should be absolutely 
unexperienced by them. T think the conscience 
of our people has been sleeping much too long 
and it is time some of us roused that conscience 
as vigourosly as we can. It is not only the 
conscience of the people that has been sleeping, 
the conscience of the Government also has been 
Icng sleeping in this matter. However, 
there are signs that the conscience of the peo- 
ple is awakened and that the conscience of the 
Government is also awaking. I have no doubt 
that those who are responsible for that extension 
of knowledge, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State are anxious to promote 
Primary Education almost more than any other 
branch of education. This year I venture to 
think there are special circumstances why this 
question should receive specially favorable 
attention. The King- Emperor is visiting this 
country (Cheers). It will be a historic occasion 
and I think the Government of India will do 
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well, will do wisely, if they will try to comme- 
morate this great and historic occasion in some 
striking manner and what commemoration would 
be more striking than the conferring of this 
boon of universal education on the masses of 
the people of this country ? (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) But whether the Government do confer 
this boon or not, so far ns we people of this 
country are concerned, our duty in this 
matter is clear. It is not to rest till we 
have secured this boon for the people of this land, 
(cheers). 1 therefore rejoice that you have brought 
into existence this Elementary Education League. 
Let me point out to those who have organized this 
league that they have thereby undertaken no light 
responsibility. Dr. Nair referred in his speech to 
the Birmingham League. If you want to do any- 
thing in the direction of what that league did, 
you will have to be up all the time . I want you 
to realize that you will be confronted with many 
difficulties in this work, hut the difficulties will 
vanish and success will be yours if you only have 
faith in the cause, yours, if you will continue to 
work with stout hearts fully persuaded that in 
the present state of the country no work is more 
necessary, more urgent, more patriotic, or more 
blessed than this work of spreading mass education 
in the country. If you are firmly persuaded of 
the truth of this, then I am quite sure you will 
be able to discharge this solemn responsibility 
which you have undertaken ! Otherwise you will 
only be adding one more instance to the long list 
of failures which we have to deplore in the cause 
of our land. I want you to realize the responsibi- 
lity that you have undertaken by bringing this 
league into existence. As you discharge this 
responsibility well or ill, so you will deserve well 
or ill of your children and children’s children 

(cheers). 

London, July 27, 

Lord Crewe, speaking to a deputation held by 
Lord Courtney, in favour of Mr. Gokhale^s BUI, 
suspended any pronounced view, pending the 
opinions of the Local Governments on the Bill. 
He dwelt on its difficulties and cost while express- 
ing the utmost sympathy of the Government of 
India with the objects of toe Bill. 

►-♦-I 

OOEHALF4’S speeches —An exh."U8- 

tive and comprehensive collection of his speeches, 
with a biographical sketch and a portrait. Over 
1,000 pages. Crown 8vo. Price Rs. 3. To Subs- 
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Macaulay and Indian Education- 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhnie’s Elementary Education 
Bill is now before the public for discussion and opi* 
nion. It may not be inopportune, writes the 
“ Mahratta,” to note tho wholo-hearted enthusiasm 
with which Lord Macaulay, tho sponsor of Indian 
education, supported the idea of universal edu- 
cation. On a periisal of Macaulay’s views, one 
seems to think as if the great advocate of educa- 
tion were speaking with reference to the Bill now 
before us. 8o appositie are the observations that 
they deserve being quoted in full. Lord Macau- 
lay said : — 

“ I believe, Sir, that it is the right and duty 
of the State to provide means of education for 
the common people. Those propositions seem to 
me to be im plied in every definition that has ever 
yet been given of the functions of a Government. 
About the extent of those functions there has 
been much difference of opinion among ingenious 
men. There are some who hold that it is the 
business of a Government to meddle with every 
part of the system of human life, to regulate trade 
by bounties and prohibitions, to regulate expen- 
diture by sumptuary laws, to regulate literature 
by a censorship, to regulate religion by an inquisi- 
tion. Others go to the opposite extreme, and assign 
to Government a very narrow sphere of action. 
But the very narrowest sphere that ever was 
assigned to Government by any school of political 
philo.sophy is quite wide enough for my purpose. 
On one point all disputants are agreed. They un- 
animously acknowledge that it fs the duty of every 
Government to take order for giving security to 
the persons and property of the members of the 
community. This being admitted, can it be denied 
that the education of the common people is a most 
effectual means of securing our persons and pro- 
perty ? Let Adam Smith answer the question for 
me. He has expressly told us that a distinction xa 
to be made, particularly in a commercial and high- 
ly civilised society, between the education of the 
rich and the education of the poor. The education 
of the poor, he says, is a matter which deeply con- 
cerns the commonwealth. Just as the msgistrate 
ought to interfere for the purpose of preventing 
the leprosy from spreading among the people, he 
ought to interfere for the purpose of stopping the 
progress of the moral distempers which are insepar- 
able from ignorance. Nor can this duty be neglect- 
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ed without danger to the public peace. If you 
leave the multitude iininstructed, there ia serious 
risk that their animosities may produce the most 
dreadful disorders. 

“The most dreadful disorders! Those are Adam 
Smith’s own words ; and prophetic words they 
were. Scarcely had he given this warning to our 
rulers when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner 
never to be forgotten. I speak of theriots of 1847. 
I do not know that I could find in all history a 
stronger proof of the proposition, that the 
ignorance of the common people makes the 
property, the limbs, the lives, of all classes 
insecure. Without the shadow of a grievance, at 
the summons of a mad man, a hundred thousand 
people lise in insurrection. During a whole 
week there is anarchy in the greatest and wealth- 
iest of European cities. 

“Then came the retribution. Count up all 
the wretches who were shot, who were hanged, 
who were crushed ; and you will find that battles 
have been won and lost with a smaller sacrifice of 
life. And what was the cause of this calamity— 
a calamity — which in the history of London, 
ranks with the Great Plague and the Great Fire I 
The cause was the ignorance of a population which 
had been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, 
theatres, temples, to grow up as rude and stupid 
as any tribe of tattooed cannibals in New 
Zealand — I might say as any drove of beasts in 
Smitbfield Market. 

“ The instance is striking ; but it is not solitary. 
To the same cause are to be ascribe<l the riots of 
Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages 
of Lud, and Swing, and Rebecca; — beautiful and 
costly machinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, 
barns and haystacks blazing in Kent, fences 
and buildings pulled down in Wales. Could such 
things have been done in a country in which 
the mind of the labourers had been opened by 
education, in which he had been taught to find 
pleasure in the exorcise of his intellect, taught to 
revere his Maker, taught to respect legitimate 
authority, and taught at the same time to seek the 
redress of real wrongs by peaceful and constitution- 
al means ? ” 

Lord Macaulay summed up bis argument 
thus : — 

“ This, then, is my argument : — It is the duty 
of Goyernment to protect our persons and pioperty 
from danger ; the gross ignoiance of the common 
people is a principal cause of danger to our persons 
and property ; therefore, it is the duty of the 


Government to take care that the common people 
shall not be grossly ignorant. 

“ And what is the alternative? It is universally 
allowed that by some means Government must 
protect our persons and property. If you take 
away education, what means do you leave ? You 
have such means as only necessity can justify — 
means which inflict a fearful amount of pain, not 
only on the guilty, but on the innocent who are 
connected with the guilty. 

:o: — - 

Protection of Minor Girls. 


The Secretary of State for India has recently 
addressed the following Despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India : — 

My attention in Council has lately, been called 
to the various methods by which female children 
in India are condemned to a life of prostitution, 
whether by enrolment in a body of dancing girls 
attached to a Hindu temple, by symbolical marri- 
age to an idol, a flower, a sword, or some other 
material object ; or by adoption by a prostitute 
whose profession the child is brought up to follow. 
[ observe with satisfaction that ar, increasing sec- 
tion of Hindu society regards the association of 
religious ceremonies with the practice of prostitu- 
tion, with strong disapproval. In Madras, where the 
institution of Temple Dancing Girls still survives, 
an Indian District Magistrate, Mr. R. Rama- 
chandra Row, has expressed the opinion that temple 
servants have been degraded from their original 
status to perform functions “ abhorrent to strict 
Hindu religion and in Bouibay, a society for 
the protection of children has been formed with 
the co-operation of loading Hindu citizens. 

I desire to be informed of the probable extent 
of the evil ; how far the provisions of the Penal 
Code, sections 372 and 373, are in themselves 
sufficient to deal with it effectually, and whether 
in your opinion, or that of the Local Governments, 
adequate steps are beirtg taken to enforce the law 
as it at present stands or whether any and if so, 
what amendments of the law are required to give 
reasonable encouragement and support to those 
who are endeavouring to suppress the grave abuse. 
The matter is one in which the weight of public 
authority may well be lent to the furtherance of 
reforms advocated by the enlightened leaders of 
the communities to which the children belong 
whom the Jaw intended to protect. 
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British Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. L. W. Ritch, the late Secretary of the 
South Africa British Indian Committee in London, 
has been giving liis views on the recent arrange- 
ment made with the Union Government of South 
Africa in regard to the position of British Indian.s 
in the Transvaal . 

I can see no flaw or loophole in the arrange- 
ment (he is reported as saying), but it must be 
remembered that we have to rely upon General 
Smuts and his party carrying through the pro- 
mised repeals next session of the Union Parliament, 
and upon any further legislation that may be in- 
troduced being harmles.s in character as far as the 
Indians in the other provinces are concerned, as 
well as tho.se in our own. I repeat ; we have un- 
dertaken to suspend passive resistance pending the 
introduction of the repeals in question. Should, of 
course, there be any failure in the fulfiimetit of 
this when Parliament meets, we renew the strug- 
gle, and the General must stand convicted of 
breach of faith. In the meantime, we are agita- 
ting the Gold Livv, which imposes very real and 
tangible hardships upon the whole of the Trans- 
vaal Indian trading community. Unless this 
law is repealed, the most serious consequences will 
result, and indeed this may lead to an even bigger 
agitation than that now suspended and, I hope, 
really closed. 

Emigration to Natal. 

A correspondent writes to the Madras Mail 
on the Ist July : — The departure yesterday from 
Madras of the S. S. Umaigi with about 500 
emigrants for Natal is a notable event in the 
annals of Indian Emiirration to the Colonies as 
regulated by the Indian Emigration Act, as it is 
the last ahipment from India, emigration to that 
colony having ceased from the .‘10th June in pur- 
suance of the Government of India’s notification. 
It is fifty years since Natal began to import 
labour from this country and it ie interesting 
to note what strides emigration to the colony 
has made within that period. It was in 1860 
that the first immigrants were landed, and In 
1870 the nurob’^r of Indians in the colony 
.under indenture was about 6,500. Since then 
the Indian population there has been going on 
increasing till in 1907 it numbered 115,000 and 
to-day there are a little over 122,000 Indians in 
the colony. Of these about 42,000 are Indians 


who have been indentured in India and 62,000 
Indians who either have been re- indentured in 
the colony or are descendants of those who were 
indentured in India, the remaining 18,000 being 
Indians who have gone on their own account. 
Indentured emigrants have been going from 
Calcutta ns well as from Madras, but it is this 
Pre.sidoncy that 1ms been the larger contributor. 

The Position of Hindus in Vancouver* 

The “ British Columbia Weekly Sunset ” dated 
27th May, 1911, writes in its editorial 
columns : — 

Hindus in Briti.sh Columbia are agitating for 
an amendment to the immigration laws which 
will enable them to bring their wives to this 
country. Their spokesman. Dr. Sundar Singh, 
of Lahore, India, is authority for the statement 
that there are now in British Columbia about 
6,000 Hindus, 1,500 of whom reside in Van- 
couver and GOO in Victoria, the rest being 
scattered through the rural districts. Also he 
aa}8 they have invested in British Columbia about 
5,6oO,o6o*1i», 2,000,00$ of which is in Vancouver. 
Sundar Singh thinks these figures show that the 
Hindus now settled here are here for keepa, and 
in that he is doubtles.s correct. 

The situation is this; — The Hindus are here. 
They are British subjects. They are large 
property owners. As British subjects they have 
the right of the pursuit of wealth and happiness 
in their own way so long as they comply with 
the laws of the land. Holy writ says it is not 
good for man to live alone. If we admit the 
Hindu — wo have done so — and permit him to hold 
property — we have done that too — why should 
we not let him pursue happiness or sorrow in 
double harness ? It is the inalienable right of a 
British subject to live with his wife or to take 
her with him where he goes. If he is permitted 
to land in another part of the Empire and to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship which 
ownership of property implies, how can he 
logically be deprived of the right to assume the 
further responsibility which devolves upon a 
husband and a father as head of a household? 

The Hindu has not been a failure in this 
country. On the other hand, he has been consi- 
derably a siiccpsa. That does not argue that we 
want any more to come here. We have now a 
suificiency, but having them here we are bound to 
respect their rights as citizens and British sub- 
jects. It seems to me that as Britishers ourselves 
we can hardly refuse the reejuest of t)ie Hindus 
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already here to bring over their wives and families 
and thus increase their happiness and their useful- 
ness as citizens. 

Savings of Indian Emigrants- 

When Indian emigrants return from Demerara, 
Mauritius, and elsewhere to their native land, 
prominence is often given to the largo sums of 
money which they have brought back with them. 
In Dr. Banks’s report on Emigration from the 
Port of Calcutta in 1910, for instance, we are 
told that the returned emigrants carried with 
them an aggregate of over four lakhs vvhich they 
had accumulated during their exile. It is well, 
however, to realise (says the Statesman) ^ that 
there is another side to the picture, to which 
equal prominence ought to be given. Of the 
returned emigrants only 48 29 per cent, brought 
back savings ranging from one rupee upwards, 
the remaining 51-71 per cent, brought back 
nothing. It may be right to say that the poverty 
of this unfortunate moiety was due to idlenea.s, 
illness, extravagance, and improvidence, but^ no 
evidence is given in support of this explanation. 
In any case it ought to be made quite clear that 
half the emigrants come back to India no better 
off than when they left, and probably a good deal 
worse off in many respects. • 

Indians in the Dominions- 

According to the official report of the delibera- 
tions of the Imperial Conference held recently 
in London, Lord Crewe stated that he could dis- 
cover no complete solution of the problem of the 
treatment of natives in the Dominions. The 
Imperial Government recogoizad that it was 
impossible to maintain the idea of the absolutely 
free interchange of all subjects of the Crown, 
also that in the United Kingdom it was easy to 
underrate the difficulties experienced by the 
Dominions. Whether Indians were to be regarded 
from the standpoint of national history, pride 
of descent, personal character or intellect, they 
had a real claim to consideration, as subjects 
of the Crown, and as men. He confidently 
submitted that the relations of India and the 
Empire might be materially improved by the 
cultivation of mutual understanding. The India 
Office and the Government of India would always 
do their best to explain to the people of India 
bow the position stood with tho Dominions. On 
the other hand, be thought they were entitled to 
ask the Ministers of the Dominions to make 


known how deep and widespread was the feeling 
on the subject in India. 

Lord Crewe suggested that it would be possible 
for the Dominions, within the limits laid down 
for the admission of immigrants, to make entrance 
for Indians easier and pleasanter if it were to 
become known that within those limits Indians 
would rccievep. genuine welcome. A great deal might 
be done to effect better relations between India 
and the Dominions. Tho position could be improved 
if, by force of sanctions, cas^e and religion were 
invariably recognised. Lord Crewe appealed to 
the Dominions to inform public opinion as to 
the claims of Indians to considerate and friendly 
treatment as loyal fellow-subjects. 

Sir Joseph Ward, moving the resolution, 
said that New Zealanders were most friendly to 
Indians. Tho resolution aimed at the establish- 
ment of economic competition of coloured with 
British crews. 

Mr. Malen (South Africa), declared it was not 
so much a question of Libour as of self-preser- 
vation. In view of the overwhelming African 
population, it was impossible to allow the intro- 
duction of an Asiatic problem. 

Tbe4Ddia]is of Sooth AMca 

IIclotA within the Empire I How they are Treated. 

BY H. S. L. POBAK, Editor, Lidian Opinion, 

This bo-^k is tho first extc-ndod and authoritative des- 
cription of tho Indian Colonists of South Africa, tho 
treatment accordod to thoui by their European fellow- 
cclonists, and their many griovancea, The book is 
devotod to a detailed oxamination of tho dwabiutios 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, tho Orange River 
Colony, tho Capo Colony, Bouthern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Provinoo of Mozambique. To those aro 
added a number of valuable appondicos. 

Price Re. /. To Subscribers of the “Rfluiaw,** A§. 12* 

M. K. GANDHI ind\®an 

This Sketch describes the early days of M. ^K» 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in South Alnoa, 
his charaotcr, his strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
spcoohos and addresses that aro appended, givofl a 
liar insight into tho springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable and saintly man to^ surrender every 
material thing in life for the sake of an ideal that he ever 
essays to realise, and will bo a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesmanship, moderation, 
and selfiessness are the greatest qualities of a patriot* 
{yfiih a portrait of Mr. Oandhi,) 

Price A a gas Pour. 

Q, A. Natesan St Co., Sunkurama Ohotty Street, Madras. 
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Children’s Courts in Baroda* 

Whereas it is found that bad eftecta are pro- 
duced on the minds, bodies and morals of children 
cf tender age by reason of association with adult 
prisoners in the jail and bad characters out of 
jail, and whereas it is desirable to make special 
provisions for the trial of criminal cases in which 
children are accused persons, and for regulating 
the manner of their custody with a view to up- 
lift their moral, mental and industrial education, 
and generally for the protection of children, His 
Highness the Maharaja 8aheb is pleased to enact 
as follows: — 

The Act is to be called the Children’s Court 
Act and shall be applicable during the trial of 
persons who are “ children ” at the commence- 
ment of proceedings, by children ” being under- 
stood boys or girls who have not completed their 
sixteenth year. The Act enacts that every Court 
in the State bearing charges against children 
shall sit either in a different building or a dif- 
ferent room from that in which ordinary sittings 
of the Court are held, or on different days or at 
different times from those at which ordinary 
sittings are held. The Court so sitting shall be 
regarded as the Children’s Court. When such a 
Court is established, all other Magistrates in the 
specified area will cease to exercise any jurisdic- 
tion in oases where a child accused is tried singly 
or jointly with an adult co- accused. It is further 
enacted that a Criminal Court bearing charges 
against children shall give priority of considera- 
tion to cases against children over any other 
case. No Criminal Court shall sentence a con- 
victed child who has not completed his or her 
12th year, to imprisonment in jail or pass a 
sentence on any convicted child of(l) death, (2) 
imprisonment for life, (3) banishment, or(4) confis- 
cation of his or her property. When an accused 
child can legally be let on bail, the Court may 
instead of taking such bail from the child, release 
him on a recognizance entered into by the parent 
or guardian of the child. When not released on 
bail by reason of the heinousness of the offence or 
unruly character of the child or for any sufficient 
reason, the Court may, instead of remanding him 
to jail, adopt any one of the two courses : — either 
order the child to be detained in the Children’s 

71 


Reformatory, if one has been established in the 
State within convenient distance from the Court 
or order the child to be given in custody of any 
fit and responsible person who may be willing to 
keep the child in custody and enters into a recog- 
nizance to produce him in Court as the Court may 
direct. 

So far, as regards the procedure to be followed 
prior to conviction of the child. If a child is 
convicted, the Court may sentence him either to 
imprisonment in jail or may follow any one of 
the following coursea at the Magistrate’s discre- 
tion : — (1) Uolcaso tlio child after Avarning him, 
or (2)commit him to the care of his father, mother, 
guardian or any near relative who might under- 
take the responsibility for the child’s good beha- 
viour for a period to be fixed by the Court, not 
exceeding 1 2 months, under a bond executed by 
such relative with or without surety ; or (3) 
order the child to be detained in a Children’s Re- 
formatory for a period not leas than three or 
more than seven ye.ars. When a child is made 
over to a relative, it is enacted that the Court 
may put in the bond a condition that during 
the period of the bond the child shall be under the 
supervision of a person or persons, not being a 
Police officer, to be named by the Court for the 
purpose. It is laid down that the conviction of 
child ofifence shall entail no disqualification on 
the child, but such conviction will not prevent a 
Court from taking it into consideration for the 
purpose of inflicting greater punishment on the 
accused according to law on the repetition of 
the oflence, When a child is sent to a jail, it is 
enacted that the officer in charge of the jail shall 
keep the children prisoners apart from the adult 
prisoners and shall so manage that they will not 
come into contact with the latter on any account. 
It is also laid down that the Inspector-General of 
Prisons shall as far as possible provide for the 
industrial education of the juvenilo prisoners in 
jails. When a child is undergoing a sentence of 
imprisonment in jail and has not at that time 
completed his or her 15th year, the Jail Superin- 
tendent may take the child to the District Magis- 
trate of the place, who may if he deems fit, order, 
in lieu of the remaining period of imprisonment, 
detention in a Children’s Reformatory for a period 
of not less than three or more than seven years. 

The proposed legislation also pv'ovides for the 
establishment by tho State of Children’s Refor- 
matories for the admission of juvenile criminals. 
But any benevolent institution in the State may 
be recognised as a Children’s Reformatory for a 
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specified area if it is willing to keep juvenile 
offenders under its care^ in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act. All Children’s Reforma- 
tories will be under the C(int.rol of the Educa- 
tional Department, and the Yidyadhikari, or the 
Minister of Education, should provide for the 
primary and technical education of children in 
Reformatories. The Vidyadhikari v/ill have also 
the power to transfer a child from one Reforma- 
tory co another. Every child in a Reformatory is 
to be released on the completion of 19 years 
of age. The Vidyadhikari may at any time, even 
before the completion of 19 years, release the child 
with the sanction of the Covernment on special 
grounds. It is also provided that when any res- 
ponsible or trustworthy person or Government or 
Municipal officer is willing to take a chihl out of 
the Reformator}^ under his care and employ him 
in some business, profession or industry, the 
chief officer of the Reformatory may give a 
parwana or permit to him to take the child under 
his care. Such a permit will not remain in force 
for more than a year, but may be extended. The 
issuing officer has also the power to cancel a per- 
mit at any time if he thinks fib in the interest of 
the child. If a juvenile offender escapes from 
lawful custody, any Police officer may arrest him 
without warrant and return 4he child to the 
proper person’s custody. A fine not exceeding 
Rs. 200, or imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing six months is provided for as a penalty for 
any person assisting a child to escape from a 
Reformatory or from lawful custody. Lastly, it 
is provided that an appeal against conviction and 
sentence in a Children’s Court shall lie to the 
Sessions Judge, who will have the same powers 
as he has under the Criminal Procedure Code in 
appeals from a sentence of imprisonment or fine 
and any other powers conferred on tlie original 
Court. 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT. A Skoteh of Her Life, 
and Her Services to India. Contents : Introductory ; 
Early Life; Political and Literary Work; Views on 
Vivisection ; First Contact with Theosophy ; Socialism ; 
H, P. Blavatsky ; Mrs. Besant’s Writings ; Views on 
Indian Nationalism; The Central Hindu College; 
Female Eduoation ; Students and Polities ; Swadeshi 
Movement; Imperialism and India; Mrs. Besant as 
a Speaker. With a Portrait. As. 4. 

NATION-BUILDING - By Mrs. Annie Besant. A 
Stirring Appeal to Indiana, Suggestions for the 
Building of Hie Indian Nation. Second Edition, As Two. 
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INDUSTRIAL ADO COMMERCIAL SEDTION. 


British Traders in Burma. 

The community of British traders in Rangoon 
is said to be just now in a state of commotion 
caused, it is alleged, by the knowledge of a Ger- 
man Syndicate .securing wholesale concessions to 
work wolfram mines in the vicinity of T.avoy, 
Burma, and is said to have addressed a petition 
of protest to the Governor-General urging legisla- 
tion by which the mines may be operated entirely 
by British capital. Wolfram, as the reader may 
know, is a tungstate of iron and manganese, 
generally of a brownish or grayish colour, sub- 
metallic lustre and high specific gravity, from 
which tungsten is extracted, and, when alloyed in 
small (|imntities, is immensely valuable in increas- 
ing the hardness of steel. Since the deposits of 
wolfram have been discovered in paying cjuanti- 
ties in Burma, several British companies have 
been formed, chief among them being the 
Rangoon Mining Company, but, it is said, several 
German representatives inspected the mines, made 
surveys and, discovering other rich deposits, 
communicated the information to their firms in 
Germany, which resulted in the rush of capitalists 
to Burma. The principal shipments of wolfram 
go direct from Burma to Hamburg, where 
through a chemical process in the large mills the 
tungsten is separated. 


Indian Trade. 

The growth of the Indian shipping trade within 
the past twenty years has been remarkable (says 
the Times of India.) In the year 1890, the ton- 
nage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade of this country totalled 7,315,586, nearly 

6.000. 000 tons of which were British. Five years 
later these figures had increased respectively by 

1.000. 000 tons and the increase was steadily 
maintained urttil 1908 when 14,239,180 tons were 
registered. The most striking totals fell to be 
recorded in 1905, when there was a total gain over 
the previous quinquennium of .-'5,000,000 tons. 
This rate of increase was not maintained in 1908, 
but the reason is not far to seek, for in that year 
there was a great trade depression which affected 
every industry almost equally. The coasting trade 
has made rapid advances of late years, and now 
there are numerous lines linking up Indian ports 
with the Persian Gulf, Java, Ohiiia, Japan, Mada- 
gascar and the Rast Coast of Africg, 
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New Indastriee for India- 

The Bengal Department of Agriculture is con- 
ducting a series of experiments with the thornless 
cactus, which is being introduced into the province 
with a view to its providing fudder for cattle. 
Several varieties were imported from Southern 
Europe and California among other places, the 
non-fruitirg speciesarriving in splendid condition, 
but the fruiting varieties unfortunately were 
found to be rotten and none survived. The 
living were planted at Cuttack, Puri, (Jhaibassa, 
Sabour and Kancbi, but with the exception of 
those at Ranchi, no success has been attained. 
The almost general failure is attributed to the 
importation of such zerophytic plants during the 
rainy season and future cuttings are to bo brought 
into Bengal at the commencement of the hot 
weather. 

The Department might also experiment further 
with the fruiting varieties. The new spiriless 
Opunitas, for instance, is said to produce delicious 
fruit as the result of ingenious cross-breeding 
carried out by a grower at Los Angeles, who 
achieved this result while experimenting in the 
hope of producing a plant capable of withstanding 
drought on the cattle ranching countries of the 
United States. Not only was the fibre eliminated 
and the protein substance increased until the 
leaves compared favourably with the best fodder 
grasses, but from the ready flavourless knob of 
vegetable matter, a luscious fruit was evolved. 
— The Empire. 


Vegetable Fibre and Wool Manufacture- 

The presence of vegetable fibre in wool is an 
old difficulty which affects all stages in wool 
manufacture. These are often imperceptible 
until the wool is dyed, when the vegetable fibres 
remain white. The trouble is said to be 
largely due to the bags and twine used in 
packing. Coarsely-.spun jute and hemp are 
the usual materials for these, and in the rough 
handling of the bales, the packing is often torn, 
or, at the best, subjected to considerable friction, 
loose fibres being rubbed off' and mixed with the 
fleeces. The French correspondent of the Textile 
World Record reports, however, that jute bags are 
now being lined with a cloth woven entirely from 
paper yarn. Recent experiments have also pro- 
duced a paper twine which is satisfactory from a 
structural point of view, as it is practically a 
twisted ribbon, whereas the ordinary twine is 
merely a bundle of fibres. 


Protection of Factory Workers in Japui- 

After ten years of Wvuk on the subject 
the Japanese Government has just laid before 
Parliament its proposals* for the protection 
of the factory workers of Japan. The Govern- 
ment desires to apply the Bill to all 

workshops and factories with more than ten 
workers. This would include 15,42(5 factories 
and 649,171 workers. The Commission which 
drew up the Bill in the first place restricted 

inspection to factories of twenty workers, and 
the final compromise is likely to work out at 
fifteen. Perhaps the most interesting part 

of the Government’s proposals applies to women 
and children. If the Bill passes into law, 

children under twelve years of age will no longer 
be employed in the factories of Jajian. No 
young man or woman under fifteen years of 
age will be allowed to work more than twelve 
hours a day. They will also be protected from 
night work. Then again young people under 
sixteen years of age are to enjoy two days’ rest 
in the month, and in the case of day and night 
shift workers, the holidays will amount: to four 
days. Another provision prohibits the employ- 
ment of girls and young people under fifteen on 
electrical machinery and in other dangerous * 
tratles. 

Swadeshi Agitation : Failure of Firms- 

The recpnt failures of the Burra Baitar cloth 
merchants at Calcutta has created (juite a sensa- 
tion. The firms involved are Messrs. Haridas 
Gopalkristo, Messrs. J5hairab Churn Kshetra 
Mohun, Messrs. KanyaUl Bishessur and Messrs. 
Ganesh Das Jsyram. The first three are Bengali 
firms, while the fourth is a Marwari firm. The 
first two firms are said to be owned by the same 
person and carried on business in piece-goods and 
hundis. Their joint liabilities amount to 12 lakhs 
of rupees, Bhairab Churn Kshetra Mohun alone 
being liable for a little over 7 lakhs. The liabili- 
ties of the firm of Messrs. Kanyalal Bishessur are 
said to be 4 lakhs and those of Ganesh Das 
Jayram to be 5 lakhs. In an interview, the 
Marwari merchants said that since the Swadeshi 
agitation, piece-goods trade had been dull and this 
was given as a reason for the failure of those 
firms. 

Several big dealers in foreign goods at Narain- 
gunj in the Dacca district have stopped payment 
and closed their business. Their liabilities are 
estimated to Vie about ten lakhs of rupees, the 
principal creditors being the Marwari piece-goods 
merchants of Calcutta. — Extract. 
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Sun Umbrellas. 

The manufacture of umbrellas in India has now 
reached a magnitude tijat claims the attention of 
makers for any improvement that might increase 
their business. At present, with few exceptions, 
the same black umbrella is used for protection 
against sun and against rain, although black 
material gives the least protection against the 
sun’s heat. This has been known for many years 
in the south of Europe, where sunshades have 
been made of a cloth that is woven green on the 
inside and white on the outside. More recently 
it has been found that red or orange are bettor 
colours for arresting the chemical or actinic por- 
tion of sunlight, that is the chief agent in produc- 
ing fatigue in those exposed to it. India now 
possesses dyeworks, where fast colours are assured 
and mills that can weave any umbrella-covering 
cloth that may be required. The only imaginable 
reason for using black cloth is that it shows dirt 
less readily than other colours, but it is certain 
that, if the umbrella had been invented here, it 
would never have been covered with black cloth. 
It would be quite easy to make removable covers 
for the purpose of washing, and although the tvvo- 
coloured cloth would be heavier than silk, it 
would be lighter than the double cover now ohen 
used. For use in the sun an umbrella should 
shade not only the head and shoulders, but the 
whole body, and people whose duties lie much 
out of doore in hot weather soon recognise how 
much of the day’s fatigue may be avoided by the 
use of a good-sized and well-made sunshade. The 
cotton cloth, if need be, may be waterproofed 
without affecting its colour, and thus, during 
rain, it will not increase appreciably in weight 
and will serve all the year round. For a long 
time to come the ribs and metal framing will 
continue to be imported, but there is no reason 
why sticks should not be produced entirely in 
India. The collection, straightening, shaping, 
carving and finishing of umbrella and walking 
sticks would make a simple forest industry well 
within the competence of Native labour . — Thi 
Indian Te.ciile Journal. 

The Bombay Co-operative Conference- 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference was 
opened on the 24th Juno by H. E. Sir (George Clarke. 
His Excellency assured the Conference of the earnest 
wishes of the Government to further their objects. He 

S ave figures to indicate the progress of co-operation 
uring the preceding years, and announced that the 
scheme for a Central Bank started by Sir Vithaldas 
Tbaokersey and Mr.Lalubhai Samaldas, was progressing 
well. He also assured the Conference that the Bank, 
which will be at present under the guarantee of the 
Governmenti will begin operations very shortly. 


rbVieW. 

Green Leaf Manure in Madras. 

The Madras Government appointed a Com- 
mittee in December last to enquire and report 
on the subject of the supply of green leaf 
manure to the ryots. The Committee consist- 
ed of the Conservator and Deputy Conser- 
vator of Forests, and the Director and Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. The enquiry was limit- 
ed only to the Madura District and the Committee 
met at Madura in the beginning of March last. 
They have embodied their views and opinions in 
the shape of a very brief report. The main 
conclusion is that in future the functions of the 
Eorest Department in the matter of the supply of 
manure will be mainly limited to the production 
and supply of seed for green manure plants. The 
Madras Government have accepted this recomend- 
ation and in future, not in the Madura district 
alone, bub throughout the Presidency, the rule 
will hold good. We cannot say that this is any- 
thing to discourage the ryots. Much better crops 
can be grown with the aid of green manuring 
crops raised on the land itself and ploughed in, 
than by the applicatian of tree leaves. The ryots 
should be induced to raise the manure crops in 
the field itself. If the Agricultural Department 
would arrange and keep in stock a sufficient 
supply of seed, the ryots can scarcely have any 
cause to complain. — llindn. 

Tale^ffton Glass Works. 

H. E. Sir George Clarke, on the 20th June last, 
paid'^ visit to the Talegiion Glass Works, Poona. 
This institute was started in the year 1007 with 
money collected by public subscription which the 
promoters called the ** Paisa ” Fund. The idea 
originated with Mr. Kale of Tannah and subscrip- 
tions were invited in 1905 at Bombay. Later on, 
a committee was formed which included, among 
other gentlemen, Dr. Desmukh of Bombay and 
Mr. B. O. Tilak, late editor of the “ Kesari.” 
After several discussions, it was resolved to open a 
glass factory at Talegaon as an initial under- 
taking ; and with a capital of Ks. 22,000 in band, 
the promises known as the Paisa Fund Glass 
Works, were opened, in addition to the works 
store-rooms, an well-equipped laboratory is 
attached where about a dozen students, hailing 
from all parts of India, are instructed in the 
general principles of Chemistry, Physics, Geology^ 
Mineralogy and Special Chemistry of glass and 
allied industries. A similar number is shown the 
different processes of glass manufacture under the 
guidance of the Superintendent, Mr. Ishwardass 
Varshaiiee and two expert Japanese workerSf 
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Cotton-Seed Oil< 


At the instance of the Director-Genoral of 
Commercial Intelligence, Mr. D. Hooper of the 
Indian Museum and Dr. J. W. Leather of Pusa, 
have made a discovery that should add enormously 
to the value and use of the oil extracted from 
Indian cotton-seed. The American and Egyptian 
oils are edible and are largely used for a variety 
of purposes, such as for the packing of sardines, 
the manufacture of a good artificial butter, 
“ salad ” oil, and general culinary purposes ; 
but, owing to its acrid taste, Indian cotton seed 
oil has never been able to compete on anything 
like equal terms and has had to be content with 
a much lower price. Messrs. Hooper and Leather 
have found that the aciidity is associated with 
the reddish brown colouring matter which charac- 
terises Indian cotton seed oil, and that in two 
kinds of cotton seeds examined, it varied between 
7*5 and 9*7 per cent. By using the same per- 
centage of alkali and by subsequent washing, the 
experimenters ascertained that the colouring 
matter and associated acridity are completely 
removed, the result being a refined oil possessing 
the same yellow colour and other properties as 
the Egyptian refined cotton -seed oil, which now 
fetches the highest price on the market and 
which has hitherto felt (luite secure, against 
competition. Tho discovery, therefore, is an 
important one and should give a real impetus 
to the trade in Indian cotton-seed oil, botlB to 
foreign countries and for use locally in the 
manufacture of a healthy substitute for ghee, 
which is one of the most heavily adulterated 
articles in the whole range of Indian food products, 
and yet is a necessity in Indian life from the 
most elaborate temple and palace to the meanest 
hut. The heavy increasing demand for ghee for 
export as well as local consumption has led to 
its wholesale adulteration and extremely high 
price, whereas it lias been urged that a perfectly 
wholesome and sustaining substifute could bo 
prepared from tho thousands of tons of cotton- 
seed that are either neglected or put to poor use 
in this country annually and be sold at a price 
that would gladden the hearts of the enormous 
army of ghee users^ In the United States, Egypt 
and elsewhere, a very profitable trade is being 
worked in cotton-seed oil and it would now'soem 
that the way has been cleared for the establish- 
ment of such an industry here. — Pio-neer. 




Winter Oil, 

A good oil for winter use may be made by 
mixing graphite with cylin(jer oil until in a thick, 
or pasty, consistency, and then adding kerosine 
until it flows freely. This oil will not become 
still at 14 deg. below zero, and is very valuable 
in those operating machinery outside, or in cold 
shops. 


A New Method of Making Gold and 

Silver Yarns. 

The preparation of gold and silver yarns, both 
the so-called genuine and imitation, is a some- 
what difficult class of work, entailing the expendi- 
ture of much time, the coat specially trained 
and expensive labour, and the provisi.m of 
specially constructed machines. The method 
ordinarily in use consists in mechanically twist- 
ing tho metallic film around the spun yarn ; but 
it IS difficult to always produce regular results, 
and a somewhat high percentage of waste has 
to be reckoned upon. The metallic film becomes 
easily detached from the fibrous thread, and this 
fact causes defects in tho manufactured embroi- 
deries, etc. A Paris artificial silk manufacturing 
firm has recently patented a new process which 
may conceivably bring about quite a revolution 
in the uiethods of preparing these classes of fancy 
yarns. According to thi.s process, the yarn, 
either cotton, linen, or silk, is impregnated with 
a specially prepared solution of acetylated 
cellulose. This modifiod form of cellulose, 
which is used by the firm in preparing arti- 
ficial silk, po.sse.sses the rather valuable property 
of not yielding to ignition very readily. The 
threads so damped are caused to pass through 
a very finely pulverised mass of the required 
metal. The powdered metal thus becomes 
attached to the fibrous thread by means of 
solution of cellulose, and is further fixed in posi- 
tion by a second passage of the threads through a 
solution of the cellulose. This secondary operation 
also gives brilliancy to the fibres and the superfi- 
cial coating so applied a fiords protection to the 
metal against tho oxidising influences of the at- 
mosphere. By this moans the main drawback laid 
against the use of imitation metallic ett'ects where- 
in mixtures ot baser metals (bronze powder, etc,) 
are employed is overcome, since ordinarily they 
become very quickly blackened by exposure to the 
air. It is stated that metal -coated yarns may be 
produced by this mebltod at two-tbirds the cost of 
the customary methods . — Textile Mercury, 
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India’s Foreign Trade. 

The following is a summary of the values of 
the imports and exports for all India for the 
month of April, 1911, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous two years : — 


IMPORTS— 

Animals, living 
Articles of food and| 
drink, etc. 

Metals and nianu< 
factures of Hard 
>varc and cutlery, | 
machinery, mill-| 
work and railway 
plant and rolling-| 
stock, copper, iron 
and steel, and otherj 
metals, etc,, etc. 
Chemicals, drugs,] 
medicines, iiar 
cotics and dyeing! 
and tanning nia-| 
terials, etc. 

Oils — 

Mineral 
Other oils 
Raw materials and 
manufactured arti 
cles, coal, coke, 
precious stones 
and pearls unset, 
silk, wood, etc. 
Articles manufactur'l 
od and partly nia-j 
nufaotured — 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton piece-goods. 
Other Articles — Cot 
ton, silk, woollen 
apparel, carriages 
and carts, glass 
and glassware, in- 
struments, ma- 
tches, paints and 
colours, paper 8, etc | 
stationery, otc.,| 
etc. 
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10,35 53125, 13,76,55840; 15,08,87533 


NAoROJI'S speeches 'AND 

WRITINGS. — An up.to-date exhaustive and com- 
prehensive collection. With a portrait. Price Ks. 2. 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 


Tobacco. 

Imports of tobacco from each principal country 
into British India in the month of May, 1911, 
and total duty realised thereon have been as 
follows: — 
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A New Ore. 

A new ore, known as a double sulphate of 
aluminium and potash (mlfato doble alumico- 
■potasico) and called after its discoverer, Senor 
Calafat, was brought into notice six or eight 
months ago. Senor Calafat is said to be erecting 
works near Madrid to put the mineral to a 
practical test, and several carloads have been 
shipped for treatment in the furances. The 
rnalysis is given as follows : — Anhydrous sul- 
phuric acid, 34*77 per cent.; oxide of aluminium, 
37 98 per cent. ; potash, 9 64 per cent. ; water, 
17*61 per cent. ; specific weight, 2.75 ; hardness, 
2.60 to 3. 


Q,A.Nateaan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras* 
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The Potato Crop- 

The Department of Agriculture, Madras, has 
issued the following Not© which contains a few 
hints on the precautions to be taken in the cultiva- 
tion of this crop. 

Soils. ---The soil moat suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of the potato is a well-drained, free-work- 
ing, medium loam. 

It is particularly important that the soil 
should be well-drained. Soils which are not 
naturally so should have deep open trenches dug 
to carry oft’ surplus water, and if this cannot be 
done the cultivation of the crop should not be 
attempted. 

Preparation of the land . — ft is essential for the 
proper growth of this crop that the land should 
be clean and free from clods and that the soil 
should be brought into a fine loose and open 
condition. This can be brought about by fre- 
quent working with the plough and harrow 
where the use of bullock power is feasible or 
where this is not possible by the use of a fork or 
a para. Having obtained the fine tilth neces- 
sary, the land is ready for laying out into ridges 
and furrows. The former should be about 28 
inches apart from crest to crest and the latter 
about 9 inches deep. 

Manuring. — Farm-yard manure will be found 
the most suitable and a dressing of from 15 to 
20 cartloads per acre will be found sufficient for 
each crop. Other organic manures such as 
sheep-manure, green 'manure and oil cakes, <?. y , 
castor, margosa and saffiower, will also be found 
of value. Cattle manure should be spread 
broadcast on the field and ploughed in. 

As a dressing on soils poor in phosphate, 
1 cwt. of bone-char super-applied in the drill 
immediately prior to planting, will be found useful. 

Planting . — The crop is propagated from tu- 
bers, i. e., whole potatoes, or from setts, i. e., 
cut ix>tatoe8 ; whether tubers or setts are used 
it is essential that they should be absolutely 
sound and free from disease. 

The seed should be placed in the furrows at a 
distance of about 1 foot apart. The ridges are 
then split and turned into the furrows, sp that 
the ridges become furrows and the furrows ridges. 

If setts are used, these should be made by 
first removing the heel and then cutting the 
tuber lengthwise, i. e., from heel-end to rose-end, 
the end where most of the eyes ere placed, 


12 to 15 cwt. of setts will be required and 1 
ton of whole potatoes, for one acre of field. 

After-cultivation . — This consists in continual 
hoeing and weeding until the crop has grown 
enough to completely shade the ground. 

When the young plants are about G" — 9" 
high, they should receive the first earthing up 
and two or three should be given nt intervals, 
the number depending on how much hoeing is 
given. A final earthing up should be given 
after the last weeding. The crop is then left 
until harvest. 

Lifting . — When the stalk and leaf (haulm) of 
the plant have died down, the crop is ready for 
lifting. This takes place in February about 
four or five months after planting. Lifting is 
done by means of a fork, the ridge is turned 
over and the potatoes exposed. The.se are col- 
lected and removed and the haulms are heaped 
in the field ready to ba burnt. 

Diemsps.~ -\. Potato plants are liable to seve- 
ral diseases which cause a considerable loss in 
the crop. The chief are Early blight, Irish 
blight, Ring disease, and Scab. The symptoms 
of these blights will be given with particular 
measures for their control, then a summary of 
the precautions to be taken against disease. 

2. Early blight oeexm on the green leaves and 
stems above-ground. It forms brown spots which 
are more or less circular in outline and have 
distinct concentric lines somewhat like the con- 
centric circles on a target. This mark dis- 
tinguishes Early blight from Irish blight in 
which these markings are never present. The 
spots are irregularly distributed over the leaf 
surface and often run together. They increase 
in number and extent till much of the green 
leaf surface is destroyed and the plants die. 
Since it is the green leaves that manufacture 
the food that is stored in the potatoes, their 
premature death stops the manufacture of food 
and causes a shortage of crop. 

The fungus causing this disease does not pro- 
duce a rot in the potatoes. 

Means of control . — Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture reduces the injury done by this fungus 
to a very small minimum. 

.3. Irish blight or simply the “ potato dis- 
ease ” attacks the green leaves and stems and the 
tubers. Small irregular brown spots appear on 
the leaves. They seem moist and limp and on 
the underside, especially towards the margins, 
fine whitish silky threads appear. The spots 
spread rapidly over the leaves and stems which 
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become moist and flabby and in a few days the 
plant is reduced to a blackened putrifying mass 
having an unpleasant odour. 

The fungus causing the disease may get into 
the potatoes underground in two ways — (1) It 
may pass down the diseased stem ; (2) Spores 

developed on the leaves may be washed down 
into the soil and may come in contact with the 
potatoes which they penetrate just as they do 
the leaves. The fungus in the tubers causes a 
dry-rot. It destroys the substance of the potato 
and renders it liable to the ordinary forms of 
wet-rot caused by bacteria and moulds. Some- 
times the dry-rot causes damage in the field, 
sometimes only when the potatoes are in storage. 

Mmna of control . — Potatoes should be stored 
in a cool, dry atmosphere. As this disease is 
carried on from year to year by planting dis- 
eased potatoes, the greatest care should be taken 
in planting seed potatoes to avoid all that show 
the slightest tendency to be soft or rotten. If 
possible, seed potatoes from a field which has not 
had the disease should be used. 

In places where this disease occurs every year, 
its ravages have been reduced to a minimum by 
the application of Bordeaux mixture. 

Ring disease causes the green plant above 
ground to wilt and the tubers to ^ot. 

One or two leaves of a potato plant become 
limp and hang down, others quickly follow till, 
in a day or two, the whole plant is hanging 
down just as it would do had it been cut off from 
its roots. This is called wilting. If the potatoes 
of such a plant are dug up and sliced, a brown 
ring will be seen a little distance in from the 
surface. In early stages the ring is not com- 
plete, but in later stages the brown discolour- 
ation has spread till the whole potato becomes a 
rotten mass. This disease is caused by a bacte- 
rium which can live in the soil. 

Means of control , — As it is not always pos- 
sible to detect aflected potatoes with the naked 
eye, seed potatoes should not be taken from a 
field where the disease has occurred. All pota- 
toes that have a brown discolouration should bo 
avoided. Do not plant again in a field where 
disease has occurred for at least a year. Spray- 
ing is no good against this disease. 

6. Scab attacks the potato tuber. Brownish, 
reddish, or yellowish spots appear with a warty 
or soab-like surface, which may be deeply cracked 

furrowed. The scabs eat into the substance 
^•Hhe potato and ultimately destroy it. 


Method of control. — In planting reject all 
potatoes that have warts or scabs on their surface. 

6. Precautions against disease — 

(1) Plant only healthy seed potatoes. 

(2) Reject all that are discoloured or soft. 

(3) When seed potatoes are cut, reject all 
that have brown spots. 

(4) Use seed from fields that were free 
from disease and obtain a fresh supply of seed fre- 
quently once every two years. 

(.^) Do not grow brinjals or tomatoes on 
I;ind on which potatbes sire grown. 

(6) In harvesting potatoes, remove every 
potato from the ground. Do not leave bad ones 
lying because they are not worth gathering. 
If left they will bring disease to the next crop. 

(7) Store the potatoes in a cool, dry place 
to which air has easy access. 

(8) Do not cultivate this crop continuous- 
ly on the same land year after year, birt rotate it 
with a grain crop such as whe;»t. 

(9) As soon as any blight appears, send 
specimens to the Mycologist, Agricultural Ool- 
lege, Coimbatore. 

If cultivators find any difficulty in obtaining 
good seed, they should apply to the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Northern [Division, 
Madras. — 
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LORD HALDANK ON STYLK. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Academic 
Committee of the Koyal Literary Society, which 
has been formed to maintain a good standard of 
English, Viscount Haldane said that the work of 
the Academic Committee was of a restricted and 
special kind. With tlie business interests of liter- 
ature it was not concerned. Its purpose was to 
attend to the standard or style. [t was the 
characteristic of the English people that they 
were more concerned with matter than with form. 
The Greeks in their he.st period ^howod tho 
woild for all time the lesson that the two could 
not be separated. In Athena at its bear, it was 
never permitted to the great artist, whether in 
words or in plastic materials, to set hath as 
finished and complete anything in which the per- 
fection of form did not engage the skill of the 
artist as bindingly as the perfection of matter. 
But with us, as pel haps with all the Teutonic 
races, it was, and perhaps had always been, the 
case that provided the matter was great, there 
was less need of insistence on the form. Even 
with Siiakespeare and with Goethe it was .so. It 
would be found also in our romantic literature, 
They would find that disregard of form in a groat 
novelist like Scott, and even in a great poet like 
Wordsworth. Jhit when they turned to other 
races they would find that a different example 
had been set. JVrhaps .since the Greeks,t)o nation 
had rivalled the French in the insistence on the 
inseparability of form from matter. The French, 
with their unrivalled gift of perfect expression, 
had shown how consideration for style might be 
elevated into something that was neither a science 
nor an^ art, but the natural outcome of a national 
capacity. We might not with our language, and, 
still more because of our national idiosyncrasies, 
be capable of reaching the level of the French, 
but we had in our language a capacity of expres- 
sion which was perhaps unrivalled. The English 
language lent itself to lyric poetry and to the 
spiritual and subjective more closely than did the 
French. We had also a langunge that was per- 
fectly organised, and had a potency inherent in 
it of expressing fine and delicate shades of mean- 
ing. That had been done with success in our 
literature, but it had not been done so easily as in 
the French, and that perhaps had been because we 
had never given the same thought and study to 
the matter as the French. 

72 


THACKERAY. 

“ Jacob Omnium ” has the following comment 
to make in tlio /iOol\9rllfir on JiOrd Rosebery’s 
.speech at the opening of tho Thackeray Flxliibi- 
tion : —It is doubtful if any one could have 
listened to Ijord Rosebery’s charming and lumin- 
ous ad«lress at the opening of rhe 'riiackeray 
Exhibition last week without regretting that the 
speaker had over allowed himself to bo lured 
to b'UTOvv his own wor Is — ‘*by the strange fascina- 
tion of politics.” For, by gifts and iiiontal tem- 
perament, he was obviously designed by nature 
for the career of a man of letters; and in what he 
has actually achieved as author and critic amid 
the diRtr.actions of political and public life we 
have only a tantalising sugfgestion of wbat might 
have been if circumstances ha<l enabloil him to give 
to literature liis undivided service. In bis flne 
appreciation of tho relative merits of Thack- 
eray’s works, r was specially struck by the passage 
in which he reminded us that, for the ordinary 
reader at any rate, the ultimate test of preference 
is simply the kind of appeal wliich a particular 
book makes to liis own individual taste and 
sympathy. “ He comes at list, if not at fii^st, 
to be guided by tho simple fact that he likes 
what he likes and dislikes what he dislikes, 
does not always know why ; he is only conscious^ 
of pleasure or the reverse. He knows that he 
takes one book down a sccoml time and a third| 
and leaves another to the dust. It is just this, 
of course, that stamps with futility the discus- 
sions one so often hears regarding the com- 
parative attraction of books admittedly great. 

Again, it occurs to me that Lord Rosebery’s 
wise reminder of the supremacy of individual 
tastes and distastes in the formation of literary 
judgments has an obvious bearing upon that 
perverse tendency to weigh Thackeray against 
Oickens in opposing scales which has once more 
manifested itself in some quarters in connection 
with the closely consecutive centenaries of the 
tw’o giants of Victorian fiction. As long as their 
respective works aie read -which .should mean as 
long as the English language endures — there will 
always bo those to whose mental taste and 
sympathy tho genius and method of Dickens 
will make a more eff'ective appeal than the genius 
and method of Thackeray, and vice verm ; and all 
controversy and comparison in the matcer are the 
merest waste of breath. Fortunate are they whose 
appreciation of great literature is catholic enough 
to enable them to find an equal measure of last- 
ing enjoyment in both, 
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INDUSTRIAL BURSARIES. 

A scheme of industrial bursaries has just 
been formulated by the Oommissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, who administer some .£180, 
000 (profits of the Exhibition), and the first 
awards will be made towards the ‘ end of July. 
The object of the bursaries is not to provide facili- 
ties for better training in the University labora> 
tory. They are intended for those talented but 
poor students of science who, on leaving college, 
are without the means to tide over the usual 
interval of a year or two before they can obtain 
remunerative employment in scune engineering, 
chemical, or other manufacturing works. The 
applicants must have the faculties that go to make 
a successful engineer or industrial chemist, mere 
academic distinction not being sufficient. A can- 
didate must have been a bmia fide student of 
science for a term of three years in a University 
or approved technical college. The bursaries will 
be, in a sense, competitive, since they are only 
ten in number, and the number of nominations 
18 likely to greatly exceed this point. Candidate.*? 
must bo British subjects, under twenty five, and 
they will have to satisfy the Commissioners that 
they have obtained, or can obtain within one 
fnonth of election, a post in some engineering or 
other manufacturing works approved by them ; 
further they must show that they are in need of 
pecuniary assistance to enable them to accept 
such a post. 

The value of the bursaries will vary. They 
will be from .£50 to .£100 a year, and will not 
often exceed the higher figure. The amount, 
however, will depend on the circumstances of the 
bursar, and if his earnings increase while he is 
gaining his practical experience in factory or 
engineering shop, the Commissioners will reduce 
the grant. If, on the other hand, the bursar 
wishes to study some special industrial process in 
works abroad, and has the approval of the 
Commissioners, he may be granted .£150 a year. 
The question of the amount, however, is entirely 
in the discretion of the Commissioners, who have 
made the rules elastic in this respect in order to 
combine proper economy with the utmost en- 
couragement that can be ofifered to those who by 
unusual natural endowments promise to become 
our future captains of industry. The bursaries 
will usually be for two years, though the bursar 


will be elected in the first instance for only one 
year. He will submit a report of his work to the 
Commissioners, and if it is found satisfactory, 
the bursary will ordinarily be prolonged for a 
second year, and in special circumstances it may 
be renewed for a third year. , 

The list of institutions invited to nominate 
candidates this year is as follows : — The University 
of Edinburgh, the Heriot Watt College (Edin- 
burgh,) the University of Glasgow, the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, the University of Aber- 
deen, the University of Birmingham, the Univer- 
sity of Bristol, the University of Leeds, the 
University of Liverpool, the University of Man- 
chester, the Armstrong College (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), the University College (Nottingham), the 
University of Sheffield, the University of Oxford, 
the University of Cambridge, the University of 
London, the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, the University College of Wales 
(Aberystwyth), the University College of North 
Wales (Bangor), the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff), the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Belfast, the Univor.sity College (Cork), 
and the University College (Galway). 

EDUCATION IN THE PHILLIPINKS. 

In view of Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill 
the following will bo read with interest : — 
Education has advanced more rapidly in the 
Philippines than in any other dependent coun- 
try in the world. They have already enrolled 
570,000 children in schools, one- fourth of the 
whole school -going population. About one- fifth 
of the entire revenue of the country is lavished 
on the Educational Department, The Lower 
House has already passed a law for Compulsory 
Education, but the Upper House was npt able 
to accept it for the present owing to lack of 
funds. The Philippines are now asking the 
United States for a grant of sixty lakhs a year 
to carry out their educational policy. Accor- 
ding to the correspondent of the London Timea^ 
“ the American policy of education in the Philip- 
pines has been lavish, and the peasant children 
have better educational equipment than the 
children of many of the gentry of Great 
Britain. ” 
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LEGAL. 

CIVIL MAUBIAUB BILL. 

Dewan Bahadur R, RHghiinabha Rao writes: — 

Dewan Bahadur X. Krishnaswami Rao, c.i.e., 
has done a public service in contributing an 
article to the Indian Review re. the Hon'ble 
Mr. Basu’s Marriage Bill. He reflects the opinion 
of the majority of the Hindus in India. Special 
laws similar to those proposed by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Basil create great unrest among the masses, 
who are by habit mute, while they benefit very 
few. The marriage law of Malabar is an example 
of this state of things. These laws create an 
impression that the Government, though it 
professes neutrality against Hindu religion, their 
effects are far-reaching beyond any conception 
that can be now formed, The arguments of the 
subtle reformers may look all good to the refor- 
mers of modern civilization. Arguments can 
be found for anything, so says Lord Krishna. 
He says, “For clever men, there will be no 
lack of arguments, but these should not mislead 
the wise.” I believe there would be no positive 
hostile opinion. If there be, the remarks of the 
writer in the concluding part of his article should 
show to Government the dangers in believing that 
there is no hostility to the proposal. The writer 
concludes his article thus : — 

“ The paucity of hostile opinion that may reach 
the Government should not therefore be consider- 
ed as an indication of popular approval. The 
maxim that silence implies consent is in the 
present state of India inapplicable to a far-reach- 
ing and radical measure of this description, 
which vitally affects every Hindu subject of His 
Majesty. If a referendum be possible, 98 per 
cent, will be found against tho proposed legis- 
lation.” In his conclusion I entirely .agree. 

THE BARODA CIVIL MARRIAGE Ac:T. 

In connection with the discussions on Mr. Basu’s 
Bill, few people seem to be aware, writes a Bombay 
contemporary, that a Civil Marriage Act has been 
in force in Baroda since 1908. The Baroda Act 
follows the British Indian Act in all its main 
provisions except that the former is not intended, 
as the British Act is, only for those who do non 
profess any of the chief religions professed in 
India. The preamble to the Baroda Act simply 
states that it is passed for the benefit of those 
who are not satisfied with the existing forms and* 
customs of marriage. In the form of the decla- 
ration to be signed by the parties, however, a 
distinction is made between intermarriages within 


the same religion and intermarriages where the 
parties belong to different religions. In the 
former case, that is, where the parties are both 
Hindus, fur instance, they have to declare simply 
that they are Hindus. If they belong to different 
faiths, they have to make a declaration similar to 
that under the British Indian Act, namely, that 
they do not profess Hinduism, Mahomedanism 
and so on. In other words, if both the parties 
are born in tho same faith or if one of them is 
willing to profess the faith of tho other, they have 
only to declare what faith they profess. If they 
are born in different faiths and if neither is 
willing to adopt the faith of the other, both have 
to declare that they are neither Hindus, Maho- 
medans and so on. 

LAWYERS WHO HAVE BKFU8KB JuDOESHIPS. 

Strange though it may seem, it is none the less 
true that there are many lawyers who have re- 
fused judgeships. 1 do not merely refer to the 
familiar instance of 8ir Edward Clarke, K.O., 
who at the age of seventy is still practising, 
though ho might have worn the ermine in 1897 
— an appointment which would now entitle him 
to a pension of £4,000 a year. When the late 
Lord Esher retired, Sir Edward Clarke was offer- 
ed the Mastership of the Rolls, but he stuck to 
politics hoping to become Home Secretary, a 
prospect never fulfilled. 

Sir Robert Finlay also refused the Mastership 
of the Rolls on the same occasion, and he would 
have been Lord Ohancellor had the Conservative 
party won its way to power last December. 

On hearing of this, Lord Halsbury, who has 
occupied the woolsack for nearly eighteen years, 
is said to have asked : “ But what is the matter 
with me?” 

The late Sir Cornelius Walmington, K. 0., also 
refused a judgeship, and many people think that 
the Liberal party should have offered him a Lord 
Justiceship, of which three have been filled since 
190(5. This was the lawyer who gave up bis seat 
at West Monuioulh to Sir William Harcourt in 
1905. 

Another K. C. who has declined a judgeship is 
Mr, Arthur Cohen, who could have had this pro- 
motion from the late Lord Selborne in the eighties. 
However, his practice was too valuable, and his only 
reward from the State is a Privy Oouucillorship 
from Mr. Asquith, and a judgeship of the Cinque 
Ports Admiralty Court — an extremely ancient but 
entirely honorary office. 

It is thus untrue that lawyers always take a)) 
they can get. 
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HUB AS MUfCLK BUJLDKIl. 

A iLCent editorial in the “ L»inc«b Clinic” is 
devoted to the value of rice as a muscle-builder. 
It points out that the defeat of Russia by dapan 
drew the attention of the whole world to the 
power of endurance exhibite<3 by the Japanese, 
and that much surprise was expressed that a rice- 
enting nation should develop suc-h remarkable 
physical power. Tn the United States, as well 
as in Europe, rice has usually been considered 
an inferior food owing to the excess of starch in 
its composition, and this is undoubtedly true of 
the rice as we meet with it. Ilut this defect in 
the grain is the result of the removal of nutrient 
matter for the purpose of making the rice 
more presentable for the market by what 
is known by the polishing process. Not 
only is the outer husk taken oil*, hut what 
is called the “ rice meal, ” which envelops the 
inner kernel, is also b’ ushed away although it 
is highly nutritious being the “ albuminous” 
portion of the giain. It is, however, an unattrac- 
tive brown in colour. This rice meal is exported 
to Europe by ricc-growing countries, and in Eng- 
land it is made into what is named “oilcake’’ 
witl) which cattle are fattenc(k Chemical analy- 
sis (J rice meal shows that it contains about 
124 per cent, of albuminoids and 4j per cent, of 
phosphoric acid and the former appears to be 
easily diagesled by the human system. As the 
Japanese, in common with the other rice-oating 
nations, do not polish the grain, they retain a 
large proportion of nutriment and llavour to which 
virtually all American.s and Europeans are 
absolute strangers. 

ALCOHOL AS A BRAIN POlSoN. 

The other day Dr. Albert Wilson addressed a 
meeting of the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
in London on “ Alcoholism and Crime,” showing 
how alcohol has proved a ruin of so many souls. 
It may be owned to our shame that this West- 
ern vice is gaining ground in our country ; and 
in Sind it is a fashion with educated classes to 
freely otter sparkling wines to a visitor, which 
shows that the drink vice is hopelessly rooted in 
the depths of Sind. To return to Dr. Wilson’s 
address. In the course of his remarks he said 
that every year one million persons were arrested 
and about 300,000 were imprisoned. Sixty or 
seventy per cent, of those arrests were associated 
with alcohol, while four out of five of the victims 
of execution were brought to the gallows, by 
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drink. It was h question whether their society 
was a party of teetotal cranks or intelligent be- 
ings handling social problems on scientific lines. 
Crime costs every year about £6,000,000, which 
could be made of great national benefit 
if it could bo spent on the careful nur- 
ture of poor children. Criminal tendency, he 
maintained, was acceleiated by alcohol in the 
parents. It wa^j our duty to search out the 
caiuses of tlicse imperfections which became a 
(|uestion of the survival of the race. There was 
no nation which showed so much mental deterio- 
ration as ours and there was no nation so tho- 
roughly alcoholised. They had an object lesson in 
the Jews, a non-alcoholised race, who alwH3s came 
out on top w'hile the alcoholised Christians went 
under. There was no brain poison so subtle or 
far-reaching as alcohol, which has the same effect 
as chloroform. 

COMMON COLDS. 

It is rather surprising that not more is known 
about “ comnion colds,” which now seem to be 
not one disorder but several, and p*»rhaps many. 
They affect the head, throat, larynx or chest or 
varying combinations of these parts ; and some 
.appear to be due to infection by bacteria which 
may be of various kinds; while others result 
from irritation by plant pollen, draughts, acrid 
vapours or througli abnormal conditions of the 
nicmbranes. From an investigation in Boston, 
Mass., from December, 1901), to June, 1910, 
Dr. J. A. Hoiicij has concluded that over half 
of the population had colds in the six months. 
One* fifth of the population were kept away 
from work, and in 568 individuals the time 
lost averaged more than six days, representing 
an individual money loss of over i’l?2I, without 
counting the cost of medical treatment. March was 
the month of most colds, the “ head cold ” being 
the most common form. Persons of 30 to 40 
years were more affected than those of other ages, 
and department store employees suffered more 
than persons in other occupations, half of them 
losing time. Preventive methods are recommended 
in dealing with common colds. Better working 
conditiotis, pure air, even temperature, proper 
ventilation and proper humidity are important, 
and nourishment, general hygiene and proper 
clothing are necessary precautions, infectious 
colds, it is suggested, should be isolated 48 hours 
or more. “Subject to colds” was a frequent 
report, and this is supposed to have mdUnt poor 
nutrition, or ignorance of the value of fresh air, 
or poor working conditions 
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A NEW THOXOCKAl'U. 

* Photographing vihra-tioriH is not now, hut, what 
is new in the cornbi nation of principles and the 
method of reproducing tho results of the photo- 
graphy, M. Ijifschitz, a young Russian scientist, 
has recently invented a photograph which uses 
photography for recording the vibrations of the 
human voice, and recently gave a demonstration 
of his invention with a rough model which ho 
had constructed with the aid of M. Victor 
Henry. The sonorous vibrations of the voice 
striking a menthrane are thrown in the form of 
luminous images by a smaller mirror upon a 
sensitive photographic filni travelling at a high 
speed as a band, and describe a curve upon it. 
Where the light acts upon i^, tho film is rendered 
hard and insoluble, while the other parts remain 
soft and may he washed away. For reproducing 
the voice the bfin<l passes befoio a ‘‘fente’’ behind 
which is a chest of compressed air. As the hollows 
of the curve move rapidly before the “fente” the 
air as it escapes reproduces Ibo vibrations which 
caused them — in other words it reproduces vibra- 
tions of the human voice. 

PH0\0(JKAM,'!5, 

A new, cheap, and rapid means of communica- 
tion was suggested by Mr. Lonald Murray before 
the Institution of Electricjal Engineers. He 
maintained that, in older to level up the difler- 
ence in cost between telegraphic and telephonic 
communication, some way should be evolved to 
charge for telegrams by time, as in the case of 
the telephone. Thus, by the latter, over short 
distances it is possible to secure three minutes’ 
conversation for one penny, in which time about 
three hundred words can be transmitted. Under 
the same conditions telegraphy would cost about 
fifty shillings, or, if it were feasible to condense 
the conversation to the minimum, sixpence would 
be charged. It required a considerable extension 
in the distance between communicating parties 
to enable the telegraph to be cheaper than tho 
telephone. Mr. Murray advocated a threepenny 
telegram and a quick service by the aid ol a 
rapid printing system to be used with a rapid 
transmission service. Eflbrts are now being made 
to send two hundred and fifty words ovci* the 
telegraph-line per minute — and if this can be 
rendered commercially practicable the possibi- 
lities are that the telegraph will regain its lost 


position, more particularly as a written conversa- 
tion will be thereby secured, which cannot load 
to misunderstanding and repudiation such as 
now exist very often in regard to telephonic 
transactions. 

AN INI LENTOUS UECOHOINU MACUINE. 

A great cause of derailments and serious acci- 
dents on railroads is the spreading of tho rails 
or a widenirjg of the gauge beyond the standard 
width. A track does not spread suddenly, and 
the spread is hard to detect except by the con- 
stant use of the track gauge, which is a slow 
method. Another cause is the spirals on the 
curves not being propeily elevated, that is, the 
elevation is not being kept regular and uniform, 
and derailment from this cause is very likely to 
happen with still- body cars. To lesson the risk 
of accident from these causes by giving prompt 
notice of their existence is the subject of a sim- 
ple and inexpensive machine, which automatically* 
inspects and records conditions of track. This 
machine is the invention of T. Ellis, and G. H, 
Purvis, both of whom are connected with the 
Northern Pacific Hail way. The machine has 
been patented, and the patent rights have been 
leased to the Railway Automatic Trick Inspector 
tlompaiiy. Jt records correctly the relative posi- 
tion of one rail to another, in other words will 
show what the guage is. — The Indian Textile 
Journal. 

UKYiNa tuj: wajj^s of huildinos. 

A Method of drying the walls of buildings, now 
being introduced into Great Britain by the 
Scientific Improvements Company, of 63, Victoria 
St., S. W , depends on the use of small porous 
tubes of triangular section, which are inserted in 
the wall close to the ground and at a certain 
angle approximately as far as the centre of the 
wall. The outer ends of the tubes are covered 
with small gratings. Each tube absorbes the 
surrounding humidity by capillarity or osmosis, 
and the air in it becoming saturated by contact 
with its damp sutface naturally falls to the 
lowest point where it is discharged to the atmos- 
pl'.ere. Air from the outside Hows in to take 
the place of that which has been discharged, and 
thus in e.Mch tube a permanent circulation is 
e.stablihhed. it is stated that with this arrange- 
ment, known as the Kapen system, the walls of 
new' buildings may be completely dried in 30 to 
60 days after applying the plaster, while in old 
buildings the time may vary from 40 to 180 daya 
from the insertion of the tubes. 
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PERSONAL. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

While Mr. Kamsay MacDonald is a Socialist, 
he is quite a different man from Mr. Keir Hardie 
io that he is more practical and has a keener eye 
to opportunities. The vivid character- sketch of 
the man which recently appeared in the 
columns of 2\ P.’s Weekly will perhaps be in the 
recollection of the readers. There can be no 
question that Mr. MacDonald will in the years to 
come, render himself of special service to India, 
and bis election to the presidency of the National 
Congress is therefore to be heartily commended. 

Those who still indulge in the pastime — always 
childish, occasionally harmful, and never true to 
fact — of questioning the loyalty of the Congress 
should note that for the second year in succession 
• an Englishman — including in the term Scotch- 
men and the Irish — is being called to preside 
over tbe Congress. Similarly in 1888 and 
1889, two Englishmen presided over its fourth 
and fifth sessions. Mr. MacDonald will be the 
fifth Englishmen to preside over the Congress, 
and the next session will bo the sixth over which 
an Englishman presides. Mr. George Yule was 
President of tbe Allahabad Congress in 1888, Sir 
William Wedderburn presided over the Bombay 
Congress in 1889 and the Allahabad^ Congress in 
1910, Mr. Alfred Webb over the Madras Con- 
gress in 1894 and Sir Henry Cotton over the 
Bombay Congress in 1904. To Sir William alone 
among Englishmen was reserved the honour of 
presiding twice over the Congress, as it fell to 
Babu Surendranth Baneijea among Indians. 
Sir Fherozeshah Mehta was offered the presi- 
dency a second time, twice by Lahore and once 
by Benares, but on two of the three occasions 
he declined to entertain the idea, and on the third 
he threw it up after having accepted it for 
reasons which have never been explained. The 
great Dadabhai Naoraji, the greatest of all 
Indians after Earn Mohan Roy, presided over the 
Congress thrice, twice in Calcutta and once at 
Lahore. Among other living Indians it is a safe 
prophecy to make that the Hon. Mr. Gokhale 
will be called to the chair a second time. Among 
others who have not yet had the honour conferred 
on them but who should and probably will preside 
at early sessions, the foremost is our distin- 
^jrauahed countryman, the Hon. Bao Bahudur 
Mudholkar, who should have had the 


honour done to him long ago. And others that 
may be mentioned are the Hon, Babu Bhupen- 
dar Nath Basu and Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar. 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald was born at Lossie- 
mouth in 1866 — the same year in which the Hon, 
Mr. Gokhale was born — and is thus 45 years this 
year. That is, he will be presiding over the 
Congress at the age when Sir PherozRshah Mehta 
and Sir Narayan Cliandavarkar were called to 
the honorable office. He became Secretary of 
the Labour Party (the Labour representation 
Committee, that is) in 1900, and was elected 
Chairman of the I. L. P. (Independent Labour 
Party) in 1906, He was a member of the 
London County Council from 1901 to 1904 and 
editor of the ^S''<ciali8t Library’ in 1905. He 
has represented Leicester in Parliament since 
1906 when for the first time the Labour Party 
became a power to reckon with. Mr. MacDonald 
is an author of some distinction, his publications 
being ‘Socialism and Society', ‘Labour and the 
Empire,’ ‘Socialism’ (Social Problems Scrips), 
‘Socialism and Government,’ and ‘The Awaken- 
ing of India.’ — 2'ke Leader, 

PANDIT HRIDAY NATH KUN/.RU. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, a member of tbe 
Servants of India Society end a son of the Hon. 
Pandit Ajudhia Nath, will sail for England on 
the 8th proximo, to join the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. A worthy son 
of an illustrious father, Mr. Hriday Nath has 
pledged himself to the service of the country for 
the whole of his life. It is worthy of note that the 
families of both Pandit Ajudbia Nath and Pandit 
Bishambar Nath, two of the foremost leaders of 
tbe U. P., are well represented among the mem- 
bers of Mr. Gokhale’s Society. 

UI8 majesty’s IMPERIAL WORK. 

In an article on “ His Majesty’s Imperial 
Work ” appearing is this month’s if sue of tbe 
Fortnightly Review^ the writer “Index ” says: — 
“ His Majesty’s field of personal investigation has 
been, not Europe, but the British Dominions 
overseas and the vast Indian Empire. His grasp 
of the subject and his sagacity in dealing with it 
are freely and fully admitted by those whose 
responsibility to the country is more direct than 
his own but whose experience is immeasurably 
less.” 
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POLITICAL. 

BRITISH IN EGYPT. 

' In Sir Eldon Qorst’s recent report on the 
condition of Egypt, he declares that the Egyptian 
agitation against the British occupation does 
not admit any further extension of the principle 
of self-government. 

In his political preface, Lord Cromer's succes- 
sor reiterates the doctrine that the British 
policy in Egypt is not merely to give Egypt the 
blessings of good administration, but to train the 
Egyptians to take a gradually increasing share 
in their own government.” In accordance with 
this principle Sir Eldon tells us, he took “ the 
modest and not adventurous ” step of encour- 
aging the Egyptian Ministers and officials to t.ake 
more responsibility and initiative in the affairs 
of the country, of giving the Legislative Council 
and the General Assembly an opportunity of 
making their voice heard in matters of impor- 
tance, and of developing the Provincial Councils. 
But as regards the Legislative Council and 
Assembly, Sir Eldon Gorst frankly confesses that 
the experiment has been a failure. Both these 
bodies have become mere instrurnerits of the 
Nationalist agitation against the British occu- 
pation of the country, “ deliberately setting 
themselves to thwart and impede Ministers and 
their British advisers and render the govern- 
ment of the country impossible.*' 

Under the circumstances only one course is 
open. British co-operation with native Minis- 
ters is at the present time incompatible with 
the policy of encouraging tho development of so- 
called representative institutions.” 

CONPB9SION8 TO THE POLICE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald asked : Whether, in 
view of the admitted evils which continued to 
result from the practice by the Indian police of 
extorting confessions from untried prisoners the 
Secretary of State had ever considered the desira- 
bility of BO amending the Code of Criminal 
Procedure as to provide that no confession should 
he admissible in evidence except those made to 
the Court by which the prisoner was tried ; and 
whether be was aware that, according to the 
latest report of the Inspector-General of Police 
in the United Provinces, local magistrates had 
in certain districts already been stopped from 
recording confessions to the police, with the full 
Approval of the magistrate of Meerut as well as 
the Inspector- Genertil. 


Mr. Montagu : My hon. friend probably re- 
fers to the proposal, put forward by the Police 
Commission, that the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure should be amended so as to provide that 
confessions should be recorded only by the 
magistrate having jurisdiction in the case. In 
dealing with the report of the Commission, Ijord 
Curzon's Government proposed that the power to 
record confessions should be restricted to magis-' 
tratoH having jurisdiction to try the case and to 
magistrates of the first or second class. 'Phis 
proposal was accepted by the Secretary of State ^ 
and effect will be given to it in the comprehensive 
revision of the Criminal Procedure Code which is 
now under the consideration of the Govornment 
of India. Confessions to the police are already 
inadmissible as evidence against the accused under 
section 25 of the Indian Evidence Act of 1872. 

THE DRAIN. 

Assuming that India, without British control 
had been sufficiently enlightened to construct 
railways and irrigation works, she would have- 
incurred a debt for which this annual charge of 
.€1 1 ,000,000 would have to be met. The payment 
therefore, forms no part of the real “ drain, ” A 
further analysis of the Home Charges results in 
the conclusion that “ there remains a sum of a 
little less than ^£7, 000, 000, with regard to which 
it is not unreasonable to say that it is due to the 
political connection with England. ” It does not 
follow that, if the connection with England were 
dissolved, India could save this expenditure of 
X7,000,000. She would have to pay her Indian 
administrators, and, if she is to secure the 
services of her best men, she would be com- 
pelled to incur a considerable cost. This neces*' 
sary outlay would not leave much margin for 
the maintenance of a Navy such as India 
now secures for a payment of .£100,000 a year. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that against 
the charge of X7, 000, 000 roust be set the large 
amount which India, as a debtor country, saves by 
means of British credit. Japan finds it necessary 
to pay an average rate of 5J per cent, on her 
loans. India can borrow at 3.|. As Sir Theodore 
Morison observes, “ an additional 2 per cent, on 
India's total debt of £267,000,000 would repre- 
sent an additional charge of £5,340,000 a year,” 
a sum which .all but extinguishes the political 
drain. It ought not to be necessary to demons- 
trate that the obligation of India to England for 
the boon of cheap credit will increase from year to 
year as India advances upon the road of indae- 
trial development. — “Statesman," 







GENERAL. 


TH8 INDIAN REVENUES. 


The Iniian Revenues for the month of April 
/last as compared with the corresponding period of 
pA>evious two years are as under (000 omitted) : 



1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Revenues . , 

. 2,0.5,06 

2,03,29 

2,14,02 

Salt „ 

46,00 

48,69 

43,06 

[ Stamps „ 

63,68 

67,62 

64,01 

1 , Excise „ 

83,9:1 

89,95 

97,27 

Provincial Rates . 

8,66 

6,96 

5,19 

Customs „ 

.57,10 

82,16 

79,:36 

f Assessed Taxes . 

7,58 

8,12 

7,85 

t forests „ 

.5 49 

6,60 

10,67 

Opium Revenue stands tbu'< ; — 


K, Receipts 

45,32 

1,30,23 

81,42 

^’Expenditure 

30,76 

58,58 

29,40 


A GLIMPSE OP LONDON. 

Gorky, the Russian novelis’’, describes 
impression of London as follows; — ‘The 
^CRfieient metropolis, rich with glory, that passive 
^p^iaftt^London — finishes by leaving a sombre 
,'jmpreBsioi}, of sadness in one’s heart. The suiness 
/Is not without beauty, and is ^s vast as the city 
P|~|lc^1f. One can like London’s fogs ns one can 
^i^ldye Turner’s paintings for their soft, transparent 
dolours, across which the soul catches a glimpse 
^ of something vague and wonderful of something 
Ij that is and yet is not. The sumptuous attire in 
which the town is clad reveals her strength, her 
enormous powerful organisation, calculated to 
l^^^/endure to the end of time.” 

THE king’s message TO HIS PEOPLE. 

‘ ^‘Torny people: — Now that the coronation and 
jg^jts attendant ceremonies are over, I desire to 
Xjuwure the people of the British Kmpire of my 
I', grateful sense that their hearts have been with 
||''mo through it all. 

1 felt this in the beautiful and impressive 
service in the Abbey, the most solemn experience 
my life, and scarcely less in the stirring 
loenes of the succeeding days, when ray people 
ilgfiified their recognition and their heartfelt 
iiroloome of me as their sovereign. This has been 
jijpparent, not only in the loyal eothusiasm shown 
l^^ pur passage to and from Westminster and in 
progresses which we made in the different 
I of London, but also in the thousands of 
of good-will which have come to me 
[ the 6eas froip «very part of the i^mpire, 


♦ “ Such an affectionate, demonstration has pro- 

fonndly touched me and filledme afresh with faith 
and confidence. Believing this generous outspoken 
sympathy with the Queen and myself is, undes^ 
God our surest source of strength, I am encouragW 
tn go forward with r.ew hope. Whatever per-'', 
plexities and difficulties may lie before me and my 
people, WG shall unite in facing them resolutely 
and calmly and with public spirit, confident that 
under divine guidance the ultimate outcome will 
be to the common good.” 

This appreciative and hopeful letter from. His 
Majesty to all the people in bis realm will iucreasg 
the confidence already existing, that in King 
George the British Empire has acquired a devou^ 
sympathi^tio, responsive and re.spor.sible ruler who 
under God will help to carry r.he Empire forward 
in prosperity and progress, 

INDIANS AND GRINQINf! HABITS. 

The lliH(^u prints an interview with Dr 
Charters, an Ambrican gentleman, who has been 
studying ♦.be \'edanta and Y ga philosophies in 
Madras. His coticliiding remarks are worth 
reproduction : “ I wish to say one word with 
regard to Indians. I see timidity depicted in the 
face of every Indian that I meet. They may talk 
to their wives like a lion, bub when they go to 
their office they become a lamb just for the fear 
of losing their job. Whereas in America when a 
man meets the head of his department or for the 
matter of that, President Roosevelt or Taft at 
Washington, lie shakes hands with him and 
talks to him like a man. Here in India he 
cringes, and fawns in the presence of his 
master. Their timidity is, i fear, fostered from the 
very cradle, the result of ignorant mother 
frightening their babies to submission by stories 
of ghosts and fearful things, a white-faced person 
being held an object of fear. This must be put a 
stop to. Indian women must be given a more 
liberal education in all concerns of life. They 
must instead of frightening their children, infuse 
courage and activity in their minds by telling the 
children in their own sweet way the doing*! of 
your national heroe.«, great kings, martyrs, saints, 

etc. For that the mothers themselves must first 

know all .’tbout them. The people must take 
education on their hands and develop it on na- 
tional lines. Always try to roijili out fear from 
the minds of the young ones.” — 



8 np|de mflnt to “The £t$hu^‘Seview” To Face Pace 577. 
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A ROTE ABOUT SARKARA. 

BY 

DR. SIR. S. SU3RAMANIA AlYAR AVL. 

her short most sympathetic review of 
the first volume of the translation of 
i Pranava Vada by Babii Bhagavan Das, 

■ Mrs. .Tosepliine Ransom observes : — It 
ifi a reproach to India in that it (among other 
things) is idly watching the decay of manus- 
cripts absolutely priceless in their value and 
makes but little effort to save then). One has 
only to take up this book and realise all that 
India has in ward for the world, and if in her 
carelessness she neglects her treasures so that 
they become useless, then vain and endless 
regrets must be hers, that the great store of 
knowledge gathered by this older race for the 
profit of humanity was wasted.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the task 
tof rescuing, from impending loss, rare manus- 
cripts of works of a description similar to that 
made accessible to English readers by Babu 
Bhagavan Das is specially incumbent on the 
Hindu members of our Society; for, among 
other reasons, the obvious one that they will 
be better able to appreciate than their country- 
men, outside the Society, information of 
occult value which may be found in such 
manuscripts. But before this task can be 
performed la^hose members in a spirit of 
unfllnching^Hfotion to truth it would be 
necf^Bsary Ihit^Key should free themselves from 
the^ prepossessions which flow from their 
|^nv#!(»nxiei|ite, and which would operate as an. 

the efficient the 


task in question. I refer to the ezaggii 
weight, nay, the sanctity ordinarily ascr 
what purport to proceed from certain at 
or sources and to the manifold false nci 
that spring up in consequence. 

Let me now take for instance that 
body of compositions spoken of as th 
SkanJcara. That a mighty Being of that 1 
taught in this land is of course no flc 
But, wheii He did so is accurately known j 
to Occultists. Though popular 
regard to his date is altogether outsid 
mark, yet, so far as His greatness is p 
that belief is unquestionably right 
all know He is universally thought ofi 
Avatar. Truly His advent was the 
down of One who had become superb 
and who was in the highest rank of the 
tual Hierarchy governing the world, 
have stated in my paper on the Great 
Brotherhood, it was one of the Ku 
One of the three Ix)rds of the Flame 
constitute the immediate disciples 
Supreme Head of the Hierarchy, . whoj 
human body and taught as 
was One of the Majestic Trio 
Messengers of the Brotherhood 
cession to do iheir appointed 
order was first Qantama as Buddha, si 
the Kumara as Shankara and 
Maharishi Maitreya as KHahna the 
Gopis in India and later on as Chr 
Palestine. The interval between thil 
and the second was less than a centurygl 
Maitreyda incarnation as 
almost contemporaneous. 

The above statement 1 makif^<^ theR^ll 
tjr of wbi^t has fallen from th 
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Society, in the perfect accuracy of whose 
investigations in the matter I have implicit 
faith. 

In support of what I have thus urged I 
shall add an argument or two by way of pro- 
bability or inference for the consideration of 
others who are not prepared to go so far as I 
do as regards the complete reliability of the 
investigations on which my statement rests. 

Now about the time that Buddha appeared 
on the scene, the perversion of Aryan teach- 
ings had gone so far as practically to deny 
the possibility of salvation to all but a micro- 
scopic minority of human beings. People 
were made to believe that Srtnytis was indis- 
pensable to attainment of Jiiberation, that 
only a Brahmin can become a Sanyaai and 
to be a Brahmin one must be ho'im as such. The 
removal of this most serious incubus constituted 
an important part of the mission of Buddha 
and He accomplished the task by teaching 
that it was in the power of every human being, 
without reference to caste, colour or creed to free 
himself from the wheel of births and deaths and 
that the Royal road to that freedom was 
the living of the life as outlined by him with 
a luminosity, power of analysis and spirit- 
ual knowledge characteristic of such world 
teachers only. Lest the emphasis thus laid 
on the actual living of the life by the aspirant 
should tend to obscure, in any way, in the minds 
of men, the importance of what was not 
less essential to human progress came 
Shankara to reaffirm the doctrine as to 
Brahman, the ineffable Om, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, the Eternal unchanging cause- 
less cause and rootless root of all, without 
which bed rock of metaphysics, all philo- 
sophy, religion, morality and ethics are mere 
chimera. The teachings of these two mighty 
Beings may without inappropriateness be 
taken as respectively bearing specially on 
Karma Marga or the path of works and 
Onana Marga or that of knowledge. Then it 
remained to revivify Bhakti Marga or the 
path of devotion and this was done by the 
Bodhisattva in his incarnations here and in 
The predominating feature of the 
work of e^h of this glorious Trio as res- 
pectively beWnng upon the three paths prime- 


vally open to humanity strongly suggests that 
the course of events I have accepted on 
authority was in fact as stated. 

My next point is firstly that having regard 
to the most exalted character of the Being 
who taught as Shankara, it would be alto- 
gether profane to suppose that in the course 
of that incarnation he at any time stood in 
th^ relation of a disciple to any ordinal*^ 
human preceptor. And, as according to the 
tradition which there is absolutely no ground 
to question Shankara of popular fame was 
GovindjCa pupil it would he quite wrong to 
confound the two. Secondly, that though 
both the Lord of the Flame and the later 
Shankara, who lived centuries after dealt with 
the identical system of thought — the A dwaitha^ 
Vedanta-yet the former, like His Peers Buddha 
and Christ taught only orally while' the latter 
for reasons easily seen expounded the philosophy 
in writing by means of the Bhashyas which 
have given him such lasting fame. Now as to 
the suggestion above as regards the earlier 
Teacher’s method of expounding no contempo- 
rary Evidence of any sort on the point being 
forthcoming we can only act on the probabili- 
ties of the case ; and they certainly point to 
the view that He but epoke and taught 
exercising upon bis hearers and his generation 
by the magnetism of his wonderful speech, a 
power absolutely incapable of being exerted 
by mere written word. Surely it is incredible 
that such a Teacher of men should have found 
it necessary himadf to reduce to writing what 
he taught. And it is puerile to suppose that 
he wasted any moment of his invaluable time 
in composing the long dissertations and 
discussions which form the bulk of the Bhai^h- 
yas and much less that He stooped to 
explain hundreds and hundreds of texts word 
by word and phrase by phrase. Certainly, 
therefore, it is more consistent with reason to 
hold that he contented himself with drawing 
round him and teaching orally a body of 
disciples who would effectually pass on to 
posterity the knowledge that he wished to see 
preserved trusting to His object being carried 
out by those disciples and their sucoesspTS in 
Accordance with the varying re(|uireinent4 
the time, 
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Next I must refer to a piece of evidence 
which in my humble judgment strongly 
favours the assertion made above that Shanicara 
the Commentator lived long after the great 
Teacher of the same name. Among the books 
ascribed to the former is a commentary on the 
Kareeka of Goivdapada on the Mandukya 
Upaniahed, Gowdapada was the Guru of 
Govinda already referred to as Shan- 
kara’s preceptor. Consequently there must 
have been some interval of time, say, two 
generations or so between the date of Gowda* 
pada and that of Ilis Commentator. Now it is 
indisputable that Gowdapada wrote the 
about 400 years after Nagarjmia the celebrated 
Buddhist philosophei* who lived between two 
and three centuries after Christ. In the 
article headed “ Vedanta and Buddhism ” in 
page 129 to 140 January 1910 of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland the French Savant^ T/Ouis 
De la vallee Poussin shows, by parallel quota- 
tions that Gowdapada borrowed from and 
utilised for his purposes some of Nagarjiina^a 
writings. See also ‘ Theosophist’ Vol. XXXI 
Part II, page 1221. There is the further not less 
significant fact that in the Sutra which runs 

Adi Budda Pralmtyaiva Sarve Dharraa 
Saniachithaha^ Yasaaivambhaoatki Kshan- 
thihi Sonirithathvaya kalpathe'^ Goivdapada 
actually appropriates one of the most imY)ortant 
Buddhist terms namely Adhi Budda so as to 
make it part and parcel of Vedantic no- 
menclature. A fairly long time must have 
elapsed between the period when Buddhism 
flourished and was a power in this country 
and that when the writer of so classical a 
work as the Kaieeka came to use as Vedantic 
the Buddhist phrase referred to. 

I may now close without entering into the 
minor question whether the later Shanicara 
wrote cdt the works taken to have come from 
the pen of the author of that name — as to which 
also it is sufficient to say much misconception 
prevails. My present object is only to suggest 
to those, who may wish to emulate tlie most 
eminent services rendered by Babu Bhagavap 
pas to the. cause of Indo- Aryan philosophy by^- 
the publication of his translation of Pranava 
Vbda; the extreme neceebity of keeping them* 


selves free from the blinding influence so 
strongly exerted on men’s minds in this 
country by long established and widespread 
erroneous traditions as to the origin and 
authority of certain books treating of 
philosophy, religion etc. I trust that the case 
I have selected and dealt with above, in which 
two characters, separated by a wide gulf with 
reference to matters of the highest importance 
are hopelessly confounded would in some 
measure serve my purpose. 


The Fusion of the Subsocdons of Subcastotf^ 

BY 

Mk. 8ARADA CHAUAN MITKA, 

(Retired Judge^ Calcutta High Court.) 


t llE process of either development or 
degeneration has extended the scope 
♦ and range of the caste-system in India 
and instead of four castes, the Brahmins, 
Kbhatriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras, we have now 
legions — too numerous to easily discover — far 
less to enumerate. The castes, originally 
varnaSf have subcastes, but the subcastes 
themselves have assumed magnitudes of castes 
and in many essential matters they differ from 
one anotlier ns if they are so many castes or 
water-tight compartments. There are many 
points of resemblance between them, but 
system of division has been carried to stKsh 
disproportionate limits that it is now not 
unfre([uently difficult to discover the original 
caste of a subcaste. The subcastes are, now in 
the Kaliyuga, castes in common parlance. 

The system of subdivisions has, it appears, 
a natural tendency to grow, but the growth 
is downwards as would appear to be allegorised 
in the parable of the banian tree in the Sri' 
Strimat Bhagwad-Gita. The subcastes have 
now numerous subdivisions and the degeneracy 
of the age has lent colour to their being 
considered in their turn as so many castes. 
The centrifugal force at work seems to be far . 
more powerful than the counterforce of concent- 
ration and united action. The rotten state 
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of society has ^iven birth to maggots too 
numerous to be counted like the rotten 
leaves in “ Shades of Vallombrosa The 
mischief, however, is that they are not inert — 
they have the power of movement and of 
leading to further degeneracy. How long will 
this unseemly state of things last ! Is it not 
time to think of retracing steps ? 

The ardent reformer enamoured of the ways 
and manners of enlightened Europe and 
Jialiioa may desire the abolition of the caste 
qftttom altogether and the equality of persons 
male or female. But the millenium is far off ; 
tike resistance to be evercoine is great. Whether 
termer’s ideas will, in the long run, be 
beneficial to Hindu Indian sociological problem 
is what time and circumstances must solve, 
but to be successful in the path of progress 
the line of least resistance must be adopted. 
Evolution and revolution should be the rule ; 
I would begin from the lowest step of the ladder. 
Bevolutions undoubtedly bring a certain 
amount of confusion and even disaster, evolu- 
tion and gradual progress is natural. In the 
following classification ^ 

HINDU aOClifiTY. 

Castes 


I • < • I 

Brahmins Kshatriyas Vaisyas Sudras 


Subcastes Subcastes Subcastes Subcastes 
l,2,3,4,&e., l,2,3,4,&e., 1.2,3,4, <&o„ 1,2,3.4, 


Subdivisions Subdivisions Subdivisions Subdivisions 
of each sub- of each sub- of each sub- of each sub- 
oaste caste caste caste 

1,2,3,45.6. &c. 

I would first tackle with the subdivisions 
of subcastes. The fusion of the subcastes 
may be the next step; but the abolition 
of the caste-system would mean the demo- 
lition of the existing fabric of Hindu vama^ 
aramtife and the rebuilding of Indian nationa- 
lity- The democratisation of India ou t)ie 
of the whokaalA abolition c^tho beiwcl^- 
Wte-syst^m and % ifitrofl uct^^ 


the European and American social systems 
based more or less on pecuniary qualifications 
or titles conferred by the state either in 
olden times or now is an idea ; although the 
idea may not be chimerical. I would not call 
it a dream. Perfect equality of man and 
woman may be the goal of the social reformer. 

The great distinguishing feature of the 
Brahminic faith is its caste-system, although 
it is social and not strictly reUgious. It has, 
however, the sanction in the sacred writings 
of India and is an essential part of the 
Puranic cult. It has a strong hold on 
the people notwithstanding noble attempts 
made from time to time by great heroes — the 
great religious reformers of India. Even the 
Jains who seceded from the Brahminic doc- 
trines many thousand years ago have it. 
Buddhism in its Mahayana form as it prevailed 
in India could not get rid of it and its lay 
followers adhered to the caste-system and 
it prevails in full glory also among the’ 
lay followers of Vaishnavism of different 
sects notwithstanding its broad doctrine' 
of equality of man. The followers of Srimad 
Swaini Dayananda 8araswati’s Vedic doc- 
trines sUck as a mass to it, notwithstanding 
that the great thinker and reformer of the 
nineteenth century was strongly opposed to 
the social division of the people into f<w 
branche.s merely on account of birth, a division 
according to him unwarranted by true inter- 
pretation of the texts of the Vedic Scriptures. 
The division has often been reprobated, but 
such is its powerful influence on the social 
system that very few strayed beyond the cir- 
cles of caste. The ancient reformers them- 
selves did not set examples for their followers 
to adopt. It was, however, admitted that the 
caste-system had no operation on ascetics who 
abandoned Varnasram or temporal life. 

The origin of the caste-system is buried in 
obscurity, as most archaic systems are in all 
countries. We may speculate about it. Its 
allegorical or mythical origin has come down 
to us,- either by traditions or the scriptures. 
There areu texts to Support the theory that the ^ 
Ratenaps were bom of Brahma's head, the ' 
ITshatrij^s from his arifis^ the Vaisyi^ 
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his thigh and Sudrat), the down-trodden, from 
his feet. The rhetoric or poetry of the origin 
of the foiyr Vamns is apparent. It is suffici- 
ently plain. Those who read, thought, or 
taught the people, had work of the brain only 
engrossing the greater part of their time and 
composed those remarkable hymns and stories 
which have suqjrised the world by their mora- 
lity and philosophy, sprang fiom the (Creator’s 
brain, like the Greek deity of wisdom from the 
brain of Zeus. The arms of Brahma gave birth 
to those who protected the people and used 
their arms for other purposes of administra- 
tion. Agriculture and commerce are the 
economical basis of society and the Vaisyaa 
were born from the thigh, while the Sudras 
served as menials and came from the feet. The 
first three classes had communal marks, the 
badges and ceremonials showing Aryan origin, 
the sacred thread and the Sanskaras : they were 
purified or regenerated (twice-born) and were 
enlightened. The fourth was generally un- 
touchable of non-Aryan origin, impure or in- 
capable of purification, so much so that in 
later ages every attempt at their purification 
was thought to be a national disaster and the 
aid of Kings had to be invoked to prevent 
their purification. The first three could asso- 
ciate together as they were regenerated by 
mautras, but food cooked by a >Sudra was pollu- 
ted (Sudrannam parityajet). The broad divi- 
sions were tangible and were, perhaps, neces- 
sary for the well-being of India. Hereditary 
professions had their merits. The true read- 
ing of the Vedic scriptures may disturb the 
idea of heredity in the caste-system, but the 
later development of socio-religious ideas 
generally based the fourfold divisions of 
Indians on birth alone and these broad divisions 
have rigidly been adhered to. They have only 
occasionally said that qualifications should 
regulate the caste of a person. But whence 
came the sub-castes ? It seems they are purely 
social in origin. The great law-giver Manu 
of revered memory gives the origin of some 
of the numerous subcastes to be found at the 
pwent day. We must accept hi^ statements 
aliboiigb they might be a reproduction of 
tMditidnal notions which bad their origin in 
mythical fancy ages blefore bis tim^t 


For myself I am not a believer in hybrid ori- 
gin except in a rhetorical sense. There was, 
however, nothing in the numerous Smritis and 
Puranas to prevent association between the sub- 
castes. There could be none, because inter- 
marriage with certain restrictions was allowed 
between the four great castes. The most 
orthodox and learned Hindu, deep in the 
8hastras must concede that there is no bar in 
the Shastras or Hindu religion to irit^dining 
and even intermarriage amongst subcastes of 
the same caste or varna. The bar that we 
observe at the present day is not even socio- 
religious — but purely social. The consensus, 
of society may easily remove it and introduce 
the principle of equality among subcastes, but 
consensus of the diffierent subcastes in the 
present stages of Indiau Society is not easy to 
attain to. The infringement of social rules 
requires no texts of sages, or opinion of Pandits 
to support it. Society was the author of. 
social rules and may modify or replace them. 
The Hindu Shastras have nothing to do with: 
them. It is curious that even Jains have 
subcastes. 

Let us take the subcastes of the Brahmins 
of Bengal with whom I am familiar. They* 
have so many subcastes and subsections of* 
subcastes in Bengal alone that it is not easy 
to denote and classify them. These subcastes 
do not interdine, far less intermarry. The 
origin of these divisions evidently is twofold 

professional and torritorial. The different 

priestly duties are in themselves sufficient tO 
create hereditary caste differences in a country 
of hereditary employments. The priests of. 
the regenerated classes, the Brahmins, Ksbai- 
triyas and Vaisyas and the purer classes 
of Sudras are in themselves a section, a sub** 
caste; the priests of the different dasses pf 
untouchable Sudras belong to the other 
different sections as numerous as the untoilOh- 
able classes. The Brahmin who assists in the 
performance of funeral ceremonies is degrade 
and belongs to one section and the Brahmin' 
who accepts the first offerings at a Sradh 
ceremony belongs to another (agradani), while 
the astrologer is a Brahmin of a different sec**' 
tion. descendants of these Brahmins 
distinct nbtwitb^tandiflg that to*- 
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undergo the same sort of purification ceremonies 
and bear the sacred threads. Every province 
of India has such subcastes. In these and 
similar cases, profession or calling of the 
ancestors is the cause of divergence. Their 
respective status in the social heirarchy amongst 
Brahmins themselves is dependent on the 
idea people entertain of the nature of their 
professional duties, high or low, and not 
necessary or unnecessary. 

But this is not all. Each subcaste has its 
subsections — territorial in origin. The highest 
section of Brahmins in Bengal is divided into 
Rahris, Barendras, Canoujias, Southern and 
Northern vaidics. Migrations from outside 
Bengal and residence in different parts of the 
country have socially severed them and they 
are from a social point of view practically 
different subcastes. Each has its own distinct 
social rules and intersocial communication is 
rigidly prohibited. It seems Indians hate union 
and concentration and take pleasure and pride 
in decentralisation and division. The social 
W to iiiterdining and intermarriage is without 
reason or rhyme. The caste-system might 
have its good features, but the tail is 
now longer than the body and the mischief is 
great indeed. 

The Brahmin degraded from his peculiar 
priestly profession or more accurately the 
profession of his great ancestor has no social 
rules to have recourse to, to rise in social status, 
notwithstanding that he might give up the 
profession of his ancestor. He continues to 
be a Brahmin to all intents and purposes, but 
he is a degraded Brahmin by birth alone. 

. The stamp of birth is ineffaceable ! 

The territorial divisions are results of 
accidents. Residence divided the Hindustani 
Brahmins from the Maharastra and the Bengali. 
The Brahmins of the South have distinct sects, 
as separate from each other as the original 
castes themselves. Thus branches of profession 
•and residential qualifications or disqualifica- 
.tions have created a very large number of 
•subcastes and their subsections. The series in 
the chain of divisions may go down ad irf 
finitnm* 

; The Ksbatriyas or the warrior class have 
more territorial than professional* 


Original residences form the main cause of 
split. Easier means, however, of inter- 
communication in modern days are not 
sufficient to bring the subsections into closer 
touch. The theory of disintegration still works 
with full vigor amongst them. It is not 
necessary to go into details. The Kshatriyas, 
however, were divided into two classes accord- 
ing to profession — those who weilded the arm 
and those who used the pen. The one class 
served in the militaiy development of the 
State, the other in the civil. Adoption 
of callings severed them, although both 
emanated from the arms of the Creator, 
The original professional division was fol- 
lowed by subdivisions territorial in origin. 
Even the original or mythical ancestors have 
been different. The sun and the moon are the 
ancestors of the military class, Chitragupta is 
the ancestor of the Kayasthas. The bifurca- 
tion took place in the second generation and 
the poetic fancy of the ancient Aryans created 
subcastes with mythical gods as parents. 
Subdivisions followed subdivisions — not for 
adoption of different callings as in the case of 
Brahmins but for separate residences. Cessa- 
tion of social connections which was the neces- 
sary incidence of latitudinal and longitudinal 
differences without railways or aeroplanes was 
sufficient for the creation of subdivisions. But 
cesmnie ralione legib, cesBut ipsa lex. The old , 
reasons do no longer hold good. Let us find 
out the points of resemblance and differences, 
if any, and if the latter largely outnumber the 
former let us reunite as brethren, as parts of, 
an uncomplex whole. 

The Kayastbos of Bengal are one of its 
superior sub-castes. We claim descent from 
the God Chitragupta, and mythologically w'e, 
are Kshatriyas. In Bengal alone we have 
numerous sub-sections, three of which are. 
named from the parts of the Province in which 
their ancestors resided — Rahris on the west, , 
Bangaja on the east, and Barendra on the, 
north. Rahris are again subdivided into 
northern and southern. There are Kayasthae , 
in Orissa and also influential sections ii|^^ 
Bebar, the* United Provinces and the Punjab^ 
The calling or profession of their ancestors 
the same — they Were .writeris, accoutttaiite 
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ministerial officers, all civil officers of the 
State- To whichever of the great subcaste 
divisions they belonged, their calling marked 
them out as Kayasthas everywhere in India 
but at the present day they are a dis- integrat- 
ed community and the dis-integration is 
purely territorial. Each territorial section has 
its own social rules prohibiting interdining and 
inter- marriage with each other, one in mytho- 
logical origin, the descendents of Chitragupta, 
one in original calling belonging to the same 
Kshatriya caste or varna, holding liigli posi- 
tions in Indian social heirarchy and tlie state. 
What is there to prevent their fusion? There 
is none in the Shastras — Smritis and Piiranas. 
There is nothing in the nature of insuperable 
obstacles in the social peculiarities of each 
section to bar fusion, except an undefinable 
and unmeaning feeling of conservatism. There 
could be no religious bar, no bar in the Shastras 
to a son of the late Mr. Justice Narathai 
Haridus, M.A., marrying a daughter of the late 
Sir Romesh Chandra, except social stigma which 
was without foundation. 

I 8 te] 3 ped foi th to break the shackle of this 
unmeaning conservatism and I am ])repared to 
go further. One of my sons was united in 
marriage with a grand daughter of Sir Chan- 
dra Madhav Ghose Kt. who belonged to the 
eastern section of the Bengal community of 
Kayasthas. There was a show of opposition 
from insignificant parts of the two communities 
but the unmeaning opposition signally failed 
and the result has been three instances of 
similar marriages have followed in Bengal. 
The potentiality is gained ; the bar is removed. 
We may soon have the fusion of the subsections 
of a subcaste. We have not unfrequently a 
vague fear of social ostracism. Threats from 
the conservative ranks are not also unfrequent, 
but social ostracism when stupid and unreason- 
able must be temporary in character ; conser- 
vatism at this age must be at a discount. 
Progress has always frictions to meet in its 
course. The oft-trodden way is generally the 
smoothest, a new and untrodden path must be 
smoothed and oppositions courageously met 
i^th. If there be nothing essentially opposed 
principles of the Vedic or Brahrninic 
wligion in the fusion of the subsections of 


subcastes or even the subcastes and if only 
peculiar callings or want of eaSy means 6t 
communication created social bars for a few 
centuries, I cannot make out why we should 
not boldly break the wall and remove obsta- 
cles. Cohesion follows the law of nature and 
the subdivisions of subsections should unite at 
once according to natural laws. There can be 
no doubt they do not attract each other and they 
must unite as soon as they are sufficiently 
close to each other. I am aware old cOnserva-* 
tism has a centrifugal or repelling force, but it 
has nearly spent itself in the twentieth-century 
and its shafts cannot now be painfully cutting. 
It is full time for nature to work its course, in 
the unification and consolidation of the Indian 
people. The few who are at the helm of 
different communities should make deter- 
mined efforts and success is certain. A little 
moral courage and you win. 

In Bengal, an influential society of Kayasthas 
under the name of Bangiya Sabha has for the 
last few years been successfully spreading the 
idea of usefulness and even necessity for fusion 
of sections and showing successfully the 
futility of opposition. The society is advocat- 
ing the fusion of not only the subsections of 
Bengal Kayasthas, but of Kayasthas throughout 
India. The idea is spreading fast. Some bf 
the other subcastes have followed the example 
set by the Kayasthas and the Hon’ble 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar has showed an example 
in a different subcaste. The principles of 
sociology are not dissimilar to the principles 
of other and simpler sciences, and integration 
must begin from the lowest species in the 
classification. The fusion of the subcastes is'e 
higher object. Social progress first requires 
the union of these subsections and then the 
fusion of the entire Kayastha community 
and other communities will follow. The 
feeling of brotherhood of such a vast and 
influential community ns the Kayasthas of 
India will be a great factor, a great object- 
lesson for the fusion of the subsections of other 
subcastes. The Brahmins are naturally very 
conservative. The Kayasthas must lead 
social reform in modern India. 

It is curious that almost every suboaste baa 
its subsections, The highest as well as the, , 
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lowest in the heirarchy of the subcaste^system 
’ have territorial divisions not for the purposes 
of local self-government, but for social disinte- 
gration, as if there is a pleasure in having 
separate communities. From subcasfces formed 
out of adoption of particular callings or profes- 
sions by a sect of men, subsections with each 
its peculiar rules came into existence from 
territorial separation alone. Divisions multi- 
plied divisions. The original stock was first 
separated into four great parts, the parts again 
were separated into subparts sufficiently large 
in number for purposes of enumeration ; and 
planted in different localities each sub-part had 
again its local subdivisions. Distinctions 
followed where there were really no differ- 
ences. Each leader of his narrow territorial 
community aspired to separate and inde- 
pendent existence. At the present unseemly 
state of social conditions ideas of union 
•and strength would require a rather huge 
effort to reunite units notwithstanding that 
.they are essentially the same in substance. 
Such an union is necessary for the common 
weal of the subcastes themselves and of India 
.as a country in which the ^caste-system has 
"already done its work and a new social order 
of things is necessary, if not in supercession at 
least in modification of the old order. Tolera- 
tion of infinite divisions is intolerably bad. 

> The question of the validity of marriages 
as Hindu marriages between subsections of 
subcastes of the same varna has never arisen 
in Anglo-Indian courts of law, but the question 
of marriages between subcastes has been 
answered in the affirmative. (See the case of 
Upoma Kushain V. Bholanath reported in 
I. L. R. 15 Cal. 108 and K. Fakirganda 
V. Q-angi reported in I. L. R. 22 Bom. 277.) 
‘Apart from social aspect which does notin 
India as elsewhere regulate law there can be 
no doubt that if such marriages are duly 
.solemnised according to Hindu rites, they 
.would be valid in law and the children would 
be legitimate. We require no new sa'ges, no 
new texts or the pronouncement of our 
.legislature to legalise the inter-marriages 
amop'gst .subcastes of the same caste. What 

.'We require is social opinion the sanction 

nf society which is occasionally a higher 


authority than texts or law. A sociajl bar is a 
great deterrant. 

How are we to create social opinion in favour 
of the fusion of subsections. There are diffi- 
culties, but they may be easily removed. The 
question is one of time and energetic action. 
Ideas in sociological matters are formed in 
the same way, are developed in the same way 
as ideas in other sciences. The rules of uni- 
formity are the same, the complexity only is 
greater. Spasmodic or violent efforts or mere 
speeches are of little practical value. I am 
not for ignoring or spurning society — far from 
it. We must create opinion and lead society. 
Reformation must come from within. We 
must be ardent workers and create opinions 
by conversation, leaflets, newspaper writings 
in the vernacular language and occasional 
speeches in the languages understood by the 
masses and when you have gained the opinion 
of the majority by these means, show by actual 
instances the futility of opposition to fusion. 

I am aware that circumstances among us 
are not yet altogether favourable. The spirit 
of union — of centralisation — has to overcome* 
ingrained prejudices which have acquired a 
strong hold on the people by centuries of 
inertia. The altar of prejudices is built of hard 
granite rocks, its demolition will take a little 
time. We do not expect progress by leaps and 
bounds ; we do not expect miraculous develop- 
ment of iconoclastic ideas. Indeed, slow but 
sure progress is better than violent revolution ; 
but I am confident that deTnocratisaticm of 
subsections of subcastes will be an accomplish- 
ed fact at no distant time. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^1 T this juncture when, in response to en- 
lightened Indian opinion, as voiced by 
1^ the people’s representatives in the Vice- 
regal Legislative Council in March last, the 
Government of India, in the Finance Depart- 
ment, is busily engaged in the arduous task of 
investigating into the details of our overgrown 
public expenditure, with a view to economy 
and retrenchment, it would not be unuseful 
to rivet public attention on one important 
branch thereof which now absorbs almost the 
whole of the net land revenue of the Empire. 
That revenue, according to the latest parlia- 
mentary return, stood in 1909-10 iit 20*55 
million £ or 30*82 crore rupees exclusive of 
that derived from forests. On the other hand, 
the net expenditure on military services, 
namely, the army, marine, military works and 
special defence works, stood at 19*11 million 
£ or 28*66 crore rupees. Ten years ago, the 
net land revenue stood at 16*73 million sterling, 
while the net army charges amounted to 
15*47 million £. Accordingly, land revenue 
has increased during the interval to the extent 
of 22*8 per cent, against military expenditure 
which has increased 23*53 by per cent. If, there- 
fore, we say that military expenditure has 
mounted during the period at a faster speed 
than land revenue, we shall be strictly giving 
expression to what is the bare truth. Of course, 
we are perfectly aware of the reasons urged 
in justification of the increase as more specifi- 
cally outlined in the annual Financial State- 
ment. But their soundness or unsoundness 
could only be ascertained by impartial experts 
outside the pale and influence of our Indian 
Military bureaucracy. None, however, will 
have the temerity to deny that sufficient 
grounds exist for investigation into the details 
of the army charges with a view to finding 
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out how far there is room for substantial re- 
trenchment. After all, it should be remem- 
bered that an annual heavy expenditure on 
an army on a warfooting in times of peace is 
really an economic waste. A poor country like 
India can never afford the luxury of such 
wasteful expenditure which at the best is 
unproductive and a great bar to that healthy 
economic development which the Government 
and the people are most anxious of promoting. 
It is said that the cost annually incurred on 
an army on warfooting is a good “ premium of 
insurance.” But even such a premium, let It 
be borne in mind, has to he incurred in propor- 
tion to the ability of the country buying the 
security. There is such a thing as underwri- 
ting a remote risk at too exorbitant, if not 
“ killing,” rate. In ordinary life, no individual 
could afford to insure his life or property at a 
premium which he cannot afford unless he 
wishes to incur a heavy debt or go into insol- 
vency. There is a certain well-defined limit 
in this matter. To go beyond it is in reality 
to waste the assets of a people. Accordingly, 
to maintain a costly army, in times of piping 
peace, on a warfooting, is really a policy of 
waste, altogether inexcusable in a country like 
India, admittedly poor in comparison with the 
poorest countries of the West. The expen- 
diture so incurred could be more wisely and 
profitably utilised instead for the greater 
moral and material progress of the people. 
Scores of objects of popular utility remain 
unaccomplished by reason of the necessary 
lack of funds. But while funds in eveMncreas* 
ing amounts have been and are invariably 
found for army expenditure, this excuse about 
the want of eternal peace for useful public 
objects is pharisaically urged by the Govern- 
ment — say, for such objects as education and 
sanitation and for the fostering and develop- 
ment of industries and manufactures which 
create wealth. The history of Indian military 
finance from 1885 to date furnishes the amplest 
evidence of the fact just stated. Ijook at the 
.sums in increasing amounts annually spent 
on that expenditure and contrast them with 
those spent on pressing objects of the highest 
public utility. As the late Sir Auckland 
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Colvin and Mr. (now Sir Courtenay) Ilbert 
observed in their joint minute of dissent of 
14th August 1885, a minute to which I have 
made reference at length in the sequel, “ a 
standing army which is larger than is necessary 
for home requirements will be a tempting 
and almost an irresistible weapon of offence 
■ beyond the border.” The imperative necessity 
under the circumstances of curtailing army 
expenditure on a warfooting in times of pro- 
found peace must be apparent to any person 
who cares to bestow some serious thought on 
the subject. While the luckless tillers of the 
9 oil, to be counted by 20 crores, work hard, 
year in and year out, midst abundance or 
.scarcity which spells their prosperity or adver- 
sity, and pour into the State treasury fully 
30 crore rupees per annum, the product of 
their incessant toil, here is the Government 
.lavishing on its pampered army of only 2i 
lakhs, a thousandth part of the agricultural 
population, the same 30 crores ! and yet that 
authority is never tired of proclaiming urhi et 
whi that the land revenue is the backbone of 
the country’s finances ! If that be so, do not 
commonsense and prudence«alike dictate that 
such a backbone should be conserved and 
made stronger instead of being weakened and 
wasted in the manner that it is being con- 
stantly done ? It will, therefore, be readily 
admitted, that no branch of public expenditure 
at this juncture stands in greater need of a fair 
and reasonable retrenchment than the over- 
grown expenditure of our army. 

FULL INTENSITY OF GROWTH OF ARMY 
EXPENDITURE. 

So far reference has been made to the fact 
of the growing army expenditure which eats 
4way the substance provided for by the labour 
of the poorest masses, tillers of a soil far from 
rich. But this growth during the last ten 
years gives but an inadequate idea of the 
unproductive expenditure. If we are to em- 
phasise the imminent expediency of retrench- 
ment at this eventful crisis, when the Govern- 
ment finds itself at its wit’s end to bring back 

equilibrium between revenue and expendi- 
ture, ' we must travel back further afield and 
andeavour to apprehend the full intensity of 


the growth since 1885-86. That memorable 
year first saw the commencement of a new 
foreign policy, and, consequently, of that larger 
army expenditiire which is now acknowledged 
in all disinterested quarters to be intolerable. 
During the preceding years, say, from 1861-62, 
the process of the consolidation of the 
Empire was going on. Retrenchment and 
economy of a severe type were strictly enforced, 
thanks to the economic conscience of such 
vigilant and argus-eyed watchdogs of finance 
as Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, TiOrd Northbrook and LordRipon. The 
work of consolidation was fully accomplished 
by the year 1871-72. Between that year and 
1876-77 the net army expenditure had averaged 
14'50 crore rupees. During the next few 
years the country was unfortunately at war 
with the Amir of Afghanistan. It averaged 
15*41 crore rupees. In 1880-81 it rose 
exceedingly high, say, over 21 crores, owing 
to the disasters which fell British arms in the 
fresh campaign which had to be embarked upon 
by reason of the murder of Louis Cavignari, 
the British plenipotentiary at Kabul. The 
war expenses were all adjusted and paid for 
by 1882, when the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone gave a large contribution in aid thereof. 
Lord Ripon’s Government, with Major Sir 
Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) as Finance 
Minister, was able to bring back military 
expenditure to 16*50 crore rupees, after having 
given substantial relief to the taxpayers by a 
reduction of 8 annas per maund of the salt 
duty and by the abolition of all import duties 
save on liquor and arms. 

The growth of the army expenditure then 
from 1884 — 85 may be exhibited as follows : — 



Crore Bs. 

1884-85 

... 17-06 

1885-86 

... 20-06 

1890-91 

... 21-09 

1891-92 

... 2266 

1893-94 

... 23-63 

1894-95 

... 24-31 

1898-99 

... 23-06 

1899-1900 ... 

... 26‘44 

will be noticed 

that the first big jump 


was taken in 1885 — 86. From 17*05 orow 
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rupees daring the preceding year, it mounted 
up AS high as 20*06 crore rupees which was an 
increase by one bound of fully 3 crore rupees. 
11!'he year, it should be remembered, was the 
memorable one which witnessed the warlike 
activity induced by the Penjdeh “incident” 
and the expedition immediately after that 
event to Upper Burmah for the acquisition of 
the kingdom of the ill-fated King Theebaw 
under divers hollow pretexts which might be 
profitably learned from the Blue Book on that 
subject. As if that increase of 3 crores was 
not enough the expenditure was allowed to run 
higher and higher till in 1899-1900, it rose 
to 26*44 crore rupees. In other words, in 
thirteen years more, the increase amounted to 
6*38 crore rupees. 

The next expenditure between 1900-1901 
and 1909-1910, was as follows: — 



Crore Rs. 

1900-1901 

... 23*20 

1901-1902 

... 24*24 

1902-1903 

... 26*44 

1903-1904 

... 27*21 

1904-1906 

... 31*03 

1905-1906 

... 29*50 

1906-1907 

... 30*25 

1907-1908 

... 28*86 ' 

1908-1909 

... 29*40 

1909-1910 

... 28*66 

Tbe annual average 

amounted to 27 '87 

crore rupees which is in 

excess of 1*43 crore 

of that for 1899—1900. 

But if we take that 


the expenditure fairly stood at 23*20 crore 
rupees at the commencement of the century, 
then the growth in the last ten years amounts 
to 5*46 crores or an increase of 54*60 lakhs 
per year ! Thus, the real intensity of the 
growth may now be gauged. In 1884-85, the 
expenditure stood at the reasonably moderate 
figure of 17*05 crores. In 1 909-10 it stood at 
28*66 crores or an increase of 11*61 or, say, 
at the rate of nearly 46*44 lakhs per annum. 
We might, under the circumstances of, the 
growth just described, very well persume, that 
were the Q-overnment to sound enlightened 
public opinion to-day by means of a plebescite 
pU the prticular expenditure which it should 
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deem well suited for a substantial retrench- 
ment, there could be no two opinions that it 
would be in favour of the overgrown army 
charges which absorb almost wholly the net 
land revenue of the empire. The industrious 
ryot is taxed in order to provide the needed 
“ food for powder.” 

CAUSES OF THE INCREASE. 

I have already observed that the colossal 
increase has been sought to be justified year 
after year. Divers reasons have been assigned 
for it; but the soundness or unsoundness 
thereof, I repeat, can only be ascertained by 
impartial experts. These increases have been 
incurred, according to the annual financial 
statement, for a variety of purposes, such as 
warlike expeditions on the frontiers and beyond 
the statutory boundaries of India as defined in 
the Parliamentary legislation of 1858 for the 
better government of India ; on the increase 
in 1885-86 of 30,000 troops, 10,000 European 
and 20,000 Indian, against which all India 
protested; on the construction of a larger 
number of military roads and defence works, 
apart from that of strategic railways, the 
cost of which is not included in the ex- 
penditure ; on continual better equipment so- 
called of the army in general by way of arms 
and ammunitions — arms and ammunitions 
sanctioned and obtained to-day to be rejected 
as obsolete or not quite up-to-date to-morrow 
and the day after; on pay and pensions of 
the European branch of the army ; on pay and 
pensions of the Indian branch; on mobilisation, 
the cost of which after being declared in black 
and white as non-recurring has been oflf and on 
incurred under a varieiiy of pretexts, in hatch- 
ing which the Military Department is, of course, 
an expert; on a score of minor objects of 
supposed military efficiency or utility ;and, last, 
though not least, on what are known as the 
home military charges demanded in the spirit 
of Shylock by that masterful and omnipotent 
organisation known as the British War Office- 
charges or exactions of a permanent character, 
to be computed by lakhs of rupees against 
which the Government of India itself has 
, repeatedly entered vigorous remoustances bqt 
in vain. 
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GROWTH DEMANDS SEARCHING SCRUTINY. 

Bufc be the reasons what they may, justifiable 
or unjustifiable, sound or hollow, there can be 
no two opinions that the army expenditure 
has steadily grown to a colossal figure and that 
at a faster speed than the growth of revenue 
which now demands the most searching scrutiny 
and overhaul for purposes of reasonable re- 
trenchment and economy without impairing its 
efficiency, though unfortunately the public 
have never been informed exactly in what 
that efficiency is supposed to consist. Each 
Commander-in-Chief seems to have his own 
notions of efficiency. What one militant 
Amurath has laid down as a standard of ellici- 
ency is rejected by his successor. Thus, the 
standard of efficiency has been a shifting one. 
It has fluctuated with the views of the head of 
the military department for the time being. 
Were the Finance Department to go minutely 
into the question, it is to be feared that it will 
have to lay at the door of this shibboleth of 
efficiency many an expenditure that has been 
wasted in the past. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether it will undertake a task so disagreeable. 
We have a vhid recollection ^ of the way in 
which the majority of the Welby Commission 
under the dominant influence of the War Office 
and Treasury officials who were its members, 
tried to explain away, most apologetically, of 
course, this branch of Indian public expendi- 
ture. Their report so far was extremely dis- 
appointing, nay, against the weight of the 
convincing evidence, submitted with a variety 
of statistics adduced by the Government of 
India itself, and, also against the weight of the 
evidence of the Indian witnesses and the 
Secretary of the British Congress Committee 
in London. 

ORYFOB RETRENCHMENT FOR THE LA«T MANY YEARS. 

Now, it may be observed at this stage that 
the public demand for a reduction of the 
growing army expenditure is not a subject of 
to-day or yesterday. The Government has 
been appealed to and memorialised time out of 
number during the last (Quarter of a century. 

It has been th^ (nu theme of continuous 
agitation and discussion in the press and on 


the public platform all over the country since 
the inglorious days of the Penjdeh “ incident** 
and the forcible seizure of Upper Burmab. 
Many a leading public body has petitioned 
the Government here, and occasionally even 
that highest Court of Justice, the British 
Parliament, which unluckily for us has for 
years relegated to Providence the trust which 
Providence had confided to it for our better 
welfare and greater contentment. The Con- 
gress, too, as voicing all shades of responsible 
Indian public opinion, has, from the very day 
of its birth, continued to attract the attention 
of the governing authorities to the subject in 
its Kesolutions. Again, in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council our representatives, from 
1893 to date, have consistently protested 
against the growing expenditure and appealed 
for a reasonable retrenchment. It will be thus 
perceived how much this dead weight of the 
milibiry octopus has been felt by the taxpayers 
and for what a prolonged period. 

TWO FUNDAxMENTAL CAUSES OF GROW'I’H. 

(1) Amalgamation Scheme of 1859. 

(2) Change of Policy. 

Without entering into the details of the 
growth or animadverting on the injustice or 
justice *of many a charge, we may endeavour 
to ascertain the fundamental causes which 
have largely contributed to the expenditure 
which has now assumed such colossal propor- 
tions and which, if allowed to grow unchecked 
in time, is liable to plunge Indian finances 
in the most serious embarrassment. These 
are: (1) The fateful army amalgamation 

scheme of 1859 ; and (2) the change of policy 
of the Government of India in relation to the 
frontier and transfrontiers since 1885. As to 
the amalgamation scheme, it is superfluous at 
this time of the day to describe it. Sufficient 
to say, it was forced on the Government of India 
in 1859 by the Home Government against the 
almost unanimous opinion of the most trusted 
and experienced British officers who had served 
for a lifetime in the army in this country^ 
notably General Sir G. Balfour whose vigorous 
condemnation of it may still be read with 
profit in the evidence recorded by the Ba^t 
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India Finance Committee of 1871-74. The 
net result of that fateful scheme has been 
that lakhs upon lakhs have been claimed and 
exacted by the British War Office for a variety 
of purposes, often of a most unfair and un- 
reasonable character, which have from time to 
time formed the subject of vigorous remons- 
trances by successive (lovernments of India 
and by many a Secretary of State. These 
exactions have not been a little fruitful in 
disturbing the estimates of Indian Kevenue. 
And it is evident to those who have fully studied 
the financial evils of the greatest magnitude 
which have flowed from this onerous scheme 
during the last 50 years and more, that lakhs 
upon lakhs will continue to be claimed and 
exacted by the rapacious British War Office in 
the future till the hardened conscience 
of England in this matter has been aroused 
by some great parliamentarian in the House 
of Commons and the scheme knocked on the 
head. 

Before the direct government of the country 
was assumed by the Crown in 1858, the 
European branch of the Indian army, it should 
be remembered, was partly recruited in this 
country and partly in England. Its combined 
strength at the outbreak of the 8epoy Mutiny 
was 39,375 British and 214,985 Indian troops. 
After the close of that Mutiny it was decided 
that the Indian army should be recognised on 
the basic principle of one European soldier to 
every two Indian. The entire organisation of 
the army was to be directed from England by 
the War Office. Whatever changes took place 
in the army organisation these had to be 
adapted here without one if or but, without 
counting their cost and without a consideration 
of Indian conditions which are so widely 
different from those of England. In short, 
the Indian Government was to be deemed next 
to negligible and the Indian taxpayer never 
to be thought of. Is it a wonder that such an 
one-sided and unfair scheme was condemned 
i/a toto by Indian military experts from the 
very day. of the amalgamation ? The exceed- 
ingly burdensome nature of the scheme was 
£ally inquired into by the East India Finance , 
^kvmmitteei consisting of members of both 


Houses of Parliament, who recorded evidence 
on Indian affairs from 1871 to 1874. No 
member thereof was more assiduous in getting 
at facts, and searchingly sifting them to the 
bottom than that great friend of India, the 
late Professor I^awcett. Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, who was Governor of Madras and 
afterwards Finance Minister in 18G5, observed 
in his evidence on the scheme, “ it was based 
on a principle which has been found to be 
extravagant and crushing in practice.” Mr. 
Fawcett himself, after having ably mastered 
the full details of this “ extravagant and crush- 
ing” scheme, condemned it in the following 
scathing terms : — “ A few years after the 
abolition of the East India Company, what 
is known as the Army amalgamation scheme 
was carried out in direct opposition to the 
advice of the most experienced Indian states- 
men. India was then, as it were, bound 
hand and foot, to our own costly system of 
army administration, without any regard 
apparently being had to the fact that 
various schemes of military organisation which 
may be perfectly suited to a country so wealthy 
as England, may be altogether unsuited to a 
country so poor as India * * A partnership 
has been established between England and 
India and as one of the countries is ex- 
tremely rich and the other extremely poor^ 
much of the same incongruity and many of the 
same inconveniences arose as if two individuals 
were to join in housekeeping, one of whom bad 
£20,000 a year and the other only £1000. An 
expenditure which may be quite appropriate 
to the one whose income is £20,000 would 
bring nothing but embarrassment to the one 
whose income is only £1000. The money 
which is expended may be judiciously laid 
out, but if the man with the smaller income 
finds that he is gradually becoming embarrass- 
ed with debt because he has to live beyond 
his means, it is no compensation to him to be 
told that he is only called to contribute his 
proper share of the expenses. His position 
would be the more intolerable if, like India, 
after having been compelled against his wish 
to join the partnership he is forced to continue 
in whether he desires to do so or upt#” 
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FINANCIAL BURDENS OF THE AMALGAMATION 
SCHEME. 

This is exactly the position to which 
India has been reduced by the mischievous 
amalgamation scheme of 1859. It has been 
in force for 52 years during which many em- 
bittered controversies have taken place between 
the India Office and the War Office but in 
which the former has hardly been ever com- 
pletely successful. Heavy claims, sometimes 
of a most irritating character, were preferred 
against India on which the iSecretary of State 
had had to arbitrate with but little relief to 
the Indian revenues. More or less he was 
worsted by the masterful War Office with its 
clever “ experts”. Sometimes matters were of 
so delicate and complicated a character that 
a small departmental committee or a com- 
mission had to be appointed to settle the 
differences between the War Office and the 
Indian Government. One of such commissions 
was presided over by no less a personage of 
experience and influence than the late Earl 
of Northbrook who was Viceroy of India from 
1872 to 1876. Of course, the claims of the 
War Office had been somehow arbitrated upon. 
But even then they were declared to be 
exorbitant if not “ scandalous.” 

It would be asked what is the nature of the 
charges which have been so fruitful of a 
perii^ical investigation and the subject of so 
many indignant and emphatic protests by the 
Government of India. These might be fully 
learned from the numerous despatches address- 
ed by that authority to the Secretary of State 
sis occasions arose. But I will give here some 
of the most important of them. (1) Capitation 
allowance; (2) depot charges; (3) transport 
charges ; (4) store charges ; (5) regimental 
pay of officers and soldiers and their allow- 
ances ; (6) furlough charges ; (7) field and 

ordnance arms and ammunition charges, (8) 
miscellaneous, and last though not the least, 
pensions to r^red officers and soldiers. The 
total of all these, it may be mentioned, came 
in 1908-09 to 4*67 million sterling or, say, 7 
crore rupees! But they were not half so 
bturdensome SO years ago, though even then, 
(be CtoveiHQieat of the day used to inveigh 


against it. For instance, in its despatch of 
8th February, 1878, it was observed, “that 
placed as it was under the serious responsibility 
of so administering the affairs of the greatest 
dependency of the British Crown, that while 
British supremacy is strictly guarded, the 
means of securing that end shall not unduly 
weigh on the people of the country, it was 
constrained to represent to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the burden thrown upon 
India on account of the British troops is 
excessive, and beyond what an impartial judg- 
ment would assign in considering the relative 
material wealth of the two countries and the 
mutual obligations that subsist between them 
* * All that we can do is to appeal to the 

British Government for an impartial view of 
the relative financial capacity of the two coun- 
tries to bear the charges that arise from the 
maintenance of the army of Great Britain, 
and for a generous consideration of the share 
assigned by the wealthiest nation in the world 
to a dependency so comparatively poor and so 
little advanced as India.” Again, the Simla 
Army Commission, which was appointed in 
1879 and presided over by so brilliant and able 
an administrator as the late Sir Ashley Eden, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
which counted among its members Colonel Sir 
Frederick (now Field Marshal Lord) Roberts 
and other experienced military officers serving 
in India, was constrained in its report to 
observe as follows : — Para 185 ; — “ We think 
that the position of the army employed in this 
country should be organised and administered 
with due regard to the interests of the people 
of India, and not for the purpose of supplying 
defects in the system of home defences, and 
above all, that it should not be made the 
means of obtaining, at the cost of India, advan- 
tages for the army at Home which do not 
entirely affect the interests of the country.” 
In its Military Despatch of 22nd May 1879, 
the Government of Lord Lytton observed : “ A 
large part of the Home expenditure is for 
pensions, furlough allowances, the overland 
troop transport service and stores* The 
remainder Is for payments to the Imperial 
Government on account of Imperial tlOdp 
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which have been repeatedly investigated, but 
with results we have not been able to accept 
as satisfactory.’* Two years later, the G-overn- 
ment of Lord Ripon remonstrated on the 
burden of these charges on the following tell- 
ing manner. Para 44 of despatch No. 401 
of 1881 : — “ It has to be observed that, where- 
as the British garrison in India has practically 
remained unaltered in respect of numbers and 
efficiency for many years past, its cost has been 
in course of constant increase from the various 
changes which have been made with organisa- 
tion of the British army, changes made entire- 
ly, it may be said, from Imperial considerations 
in which Indian interests have not been con- 
sulted or advanced * * * It has to be 

remembered that charges which do not cause 
any very serious addition to the English 
estimates, and which are carried on without 
the least reference to India involve very much 
larger charges on the Indian revenues by reason 
of the much more liberal allowances enjoyed 
by officers in the country. The conversion, 
for example, of the first captains of Royal 
Artillery into Majors gives the officer so pro- 
moted an increase of 5 shillings a day in 
England ; in this country the difference bet- 
ween„the pay of a Major and a Captain of 
Artillery is Rs. 342 a month.” Later on, I^rd 
Ripon’s Government followed its previous des- 
patch of 1881 by another, of 21 Nov. 1884, 
in which it gave a succinct account of the 
principal increases in the Home military 
charges, from 1864-65, entailing on the aggre- 
gate a permanent burden of £ 800,000. The 
despatch said : — ‘‘ These additional charges 
amount' to more than 800,000 £ a year. 
Some of them were necessary for improvements; 
others were imposed with little or no reference 
to Indian wants, and in most cases without 
the Indian Government having any voice in 
the matter.” 

To give a fair idea of the difference merely 
in the pay of regimental officers in the British 
^nd the Indian army, I would give authentic 
figures as were submitted in a series of state- 
ments to the Welby Commission by the India 
Office. These will at once inform you of the 
oogen^gr and reasonableuess bfi the main ar|4- 


ment advanced by Lord Ripon’s Go^rnment 
as just stated above, namely, that a single 
change in organisation or an increase of pay 
entails an enormous burden on Indian revenues 
which is hardly ever taken into account by 
the Imperial Government at home, . 

Monthly pay. Artillery, 



British 

Indian 

Colonel Commandant 

Rs. 

883 

910 



568 

1665 

Lieutenant Colonel 


589 

1002 

Major 


316 

789 

Captain, with higher rank 


263 

417 

„ without „ 

♦> 

231 

417 

Lieutenant after 10 years 


175 

265 



159 

265 

lieutenant on appointment „ 

130 

213 

Monthly pay. 

Cavalry. 

r- 




■ 


British 

Indian 

Colonel 

Rs. 

950 

1033 

Lieutenant Colonel 

»> 

519 

1437' 

Major 

>» 

393 

809 

Captain with higher rank 


289 

503 

„ without „ 

» 

289 

503 


Lieutenant after 10 years’ Service 196 - 305 • 
„ 3 „ 196 305 

„ on appointment „ 178 250 

Sub-Lieutenant „ 132 250 

Monthly pay. Infantry, 
( s 



British 

Indian 

Colonel 

Rs. 888 

918 

Lieutenant Colonel 

„ 422 

1402 

Major 

„ 340 

759 

Captain with higher rank 

„ 273 

445 

without „ 

„ 240 

445 


Lieutenant after 10 years* Service 170- 256 
„ 3 „ 153 256 

Lieutenant on appointment „ 133 202 

Sub-Lieutenant „ 136 202 

It would be seen how costly was an officer 
of the Indian army in 1895-96, compared to 
that of the British. But costly as he was in 
that year, it is superfluous to inform you that 
he is even more costly to-day owing to the 
higher pay since allowed and at the lower 
exchange of 16 instead of 22d, The European 
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soldier, too, is similarly a costlier machine to- 
day than what he was fifteen years ago. 

I may now quote another extract from the 
G-overnment of India’s despatch of 20th Febru- 
ary, 1895, in which it discussed four ways 
of reducing military expenditure, but was 
perforce obliged to say that constituted as the 
army was, there was no hope of effecting “ any 
material reduction of its expenditure.” All that 
it can do was “ to endeavour to restrict the 
increase of the cost of the army within the 
narrowest limits compatible with the mainten- 
ance of the peace and security of the Indian 
Empire.” In this despatch, the Government 
further observed as follows in regard to the 
pay of the British troops : — “ The pay of the 
British troops serving in India is not fixed by 
the Government of this country. It is fixed 
in sterling by the Majesty’s (Toveriiment and 
India has to pay in its depreciated currency 
an increasing number of rupees according as 
the gold value of the rupee diminishes. 
Moreover, nearly every alteration in organisa- 
tion in the British army and changes connect- 
ed with the interior economy of regiments and 
batteries have been productive Eof expenditure 
and have necessarily been followed by corres- 
ponding charges in expenditure on India.” In 
the last 30 years the cost of these measures has 
amounted to £9,34,640, say, 1*40 crore rupees 
and this in one single item ! But we ail know 
that since 1 895, the pay of the British soldier 
has been greatly augmented, so that to-day 
the charges under this head may be placed 
nearer at 2 crores at the least. The two items 
of the pay of soldiers and officers of the 
European branch of the modern army alone 
show how crushing is the burden on the Indian 
revenues, thanks to the amalgamation scheme. 

Another ever-increasing and ever-recurring 
charge is on account of war material. Science 
daily advances and with the progress of science 
what Gladstone called “ the resources of civili- 
gation,” are also being vigorously forged. War 
is indeed a great misfortune. The expenses 
incidental to it are crushing for a poor country 
like India. But when a large standing army is 
permanently maintained on a warfooting, the 
icK^y admitted, grows 


intolerably burdensome. It practically runs 
to waste. It is tantamount to the destruction 
of so much of the national income. So that an 
army kept on warfooting in times of peace is 
not only burdensome but most prejudicial to 
the economic progress of the country. Next 
to the pay of soldiers and officers no expendi- 
ture is more costly than that of arms and 
ammunition. Science yearly forges new wea- 
pons of destruction, the basal principle being 
to devise instruments whereby the largest 
number of men may be killed in the shortest 
possible time. So that a dreadful instrument 
of this nature approved and adopted to-day, 
becomes obsolete to-morrow by reason of a new 
one which supersedes it. The Indian Govern- 
ment having been for years alive to this dis- 
quieting, if not troublesome, aspect of expendi- 
ture has no doubt established arms factories in 
the country itself where it can as far as possible 
forge all pieces of ordnance and other smaller 
arms at a lower cost than that obtained from 
England. But neither the skill nor the 
resources available in the country can produce 
all that is wanted in order to save the cost of 
the heavy war material annually imported. 
These arms and ammunitions cost in 1895, 
nearly a crore of rupees. In the despatch 
already referred to, the Government of India, 
accordingly, observed as follows : “ Everything 
connected with war material now costs more 
than it did, and speaking in a general way, 
larger supplies have to be obtained. So long 
as military science progresses, so long will 
the cost of material increase, and add to our 
military expenditure.” And verily it has been 
increasing as each military budget informs us. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be 
evident that in no way is the amalgamation 
scheme beneficial to the country. On the 
contrary, it is a huge millstone hung round poor 
India’s neck. It is so heavy as to break its 
neck one day with the most unimagined 
consequences. They increase the pay of the 
European soldier and officer, and straight* 
away India has to provide from her revenue so 
much additional expenditure. They increase 
under some pretext or another the European 
army, and straightaway India has again to 
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provide a larger charge which may be counted 
by lakhs. But the story of additional charges 
of a crushing character does not end here. It 
Should be remembered that every increase in 
the strength of the European army signifies 
additional charges for both effective and non- 
eflFective services — for pay and allowances, for 
provisions, for clothing, for stores and war 
material, for exchange, for mobilisation, for 
transport service and so on ; also for pensions. 
These are intolerable charges which the army 
amalgamation scheme has entailed on India 
during the last 52 years and is still destined 
to entail till the country is one day relieved of 
this great incubus. 

Such being the case the following extract 
from the Military despatch of the Government 
of India of 25th March, 1890, will be perfectly 
intelligible in reference to its criticism on the 
unctuous plea, eternally urged by the War 
(3ffice, that the charges entailed on India are 
actual cOvSt only and no more. Para 7. ‘‘ The 
actual cost to the British exchequer, if calcu- 
lated by a purely arithmetical method, is 
undoubtedly the cost of the force in the United 
Kingdom, which would not need to be kept up 
if the Empire of India did not exist, and no 
army had to be maintained in India ; but it is 
nowhere proved that the charges raised on 
account of that force represent the actual 
extra cost to the British Exchequer, while 
there are many other conditions which would 
have to be considered before this method of 
calculation could be accepted. The difficulties 
in the organisation of the British Army, and 
the necessity for inducing men to join the 
Army cannot be admitted to arise from the 
presence of a portion of the Army in India. 
These difficulties, we apprehend, arose from 
a variety of causes, which have no direct rela- 
tion to India. Again, in India Office letter No. 
161-W., dated 2l8t March, 1876, Lord Salis- 
bury distinctly declined to accept the contention 
of the War Office on this head. “ Nor can we 
accept’*, says the Indian Government, without 
questioning the statement that the Indian 
drafts are the first reserve for the Indian 
Army, and that in order to avoid employing 
these . elsewhere, the Home Qow^rnment pay 
76 


i€50,0000 a year for the army reserve. In the 
first place, it must be pointed out that the 
regiments, batteries and drafts, sent out to 
India are despatched during the whole of the 
trooping season to supply the places of men 
being sent home discharged to the reserve or 
invalided, and to make good the annual 
waste of life, so that the assumption of the 
War Office, in assuming that the 11,500 
men referred to will be efficient as a “ first 
reserve” for India could hold good only if 
war were imminent at a particular moment be- 
fore the commencement of the trooping 
season. If war broke out after the trooping 
season had closed, these 11,500 men would 
not be available as a “ first reserve.” In the 
second place, Mr. Stanhope observed in his 
letter of 14th February, 1888, that ‘‘it was 
far from improbable that the same circumstance 
which necessitated a mobilisation in India 
might also render it impossible for this country 
to part with any considerable portion of the 
small number of regular troops in the United 
Kingdom.” We infer from this statement 
that India cannot reckon with certainty on 
receiving even these 11,500 men in case of 
emergency. If this inference be correct, then 
it seems to us it cannot be alleged with accu- 
racy, that the reserve is kept up because the 
services of these 11,500 men are hypothecated 
to India, and generally it appears hardly rea- 
sonable to assume that in regulating the 
strength of the reserve of the British army, the 
annual drafts for India have been or ought to 
be counted in fixing the strength of the army 
reserve. We do not understand that 16,000 
men are kept up all the year round ; and 
the army reserve was instituted in order to give 
the British army a reserve of trained soldiers 
and to enable a reduced army to be maintain- 
ed at home in the interests of India were in 
no way sj^ecially considered. And yet it is on 
the assumption of the character which the 
Government of India has proved to be inaccu- 
rate that the War Office makes an annually 
exorbitant charge under capitation allowance 
and pretends to say that the cost is the actual 
cost when it is nothing of the kind ! 

The short service system, wheit^J^here is a 
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more rapid change of Briti^^h troops, has 
been similarly alleged by the War Office to be 
a real benefit to India. The Indian Govern- 
ment was able to point out the fallacy of 
that statement also. Shorter service means 
more frequent transport service and other 
larger expenses. It was established, as that 
authority correctly says, “ because men could 
not be obtained under existing conditions, 
under the long service system, and that the 
Government of the day believed that short 
service with reserves was better suited to 
the circumstances of the time than the exist- 
ing system. It was no consideration for the 
efficiency of the army or India that asked the 
short service system and its suitability to the 
Indian requirements has been gravely question- 
ed on more than one occasion.” True, indeed, 
the short service was introduced because under 
the industrial condition of England, soldiering 
had lost all the attraction it had once possess- 
ed. The industries and manufactures of Great 
Britain offer a more remunerative and safe 
employment compared to the poor and 
insecure employment of a mere soldier. Had 
India been allowed to recruit its own European 
army, in this country itself as was the case 
with the East India Company, no such difficul- 
ty would have occurred and the British troops 
might have been raised at 60 per cent, less 
cost. To-day recruiting for the territorial 
army created by Lord Haldane is even more 
difficult and it is notorious from the immense 
difficulties recruiting sergeants have met with 
in their annual compaign of capturing the raw 
material to be converted or manufactured 
.into “ food for powder.” The recent organis- 
ation of boy scouts” tells us plainly to what 
fltyaits the War Minister has been driven to fill 
•Up his territorial army to the required strength. 
In the proportion of the difficulty larger baits 
by way of pay, bounty, and other douceurs have 
to ’ be offered. All that may be very well for 
woaltby England but it becomes a crushing 
burden for poor India. 

• So &r the feet cannot be gainsaid of the 
gnevouB consequences that have hitherto fiow- 
ed, and ate still flowing without any check or 
fontro)^ from unfeir aud altogether one- 


sided army amalgamation scheme of 1859. 
England is to call for any tune she pleases 
without let or hindrance and India must pay 
the piper — that is the greatest iniquity. 
CHANGE OF FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS DISASTROUS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

We may now turn to the other fundamental 
cause which has contributed to the growth of 
military expenditure. In the polity of nations, 
it is a recognised maxim that expenditure de- 
pends on policy. As a Government conceives, 
whether wisely or unwisely need not be con- 
sidered, what should be its defensive and 
offensive policy, so are public funds expended 
in pursuance thereof, very often irrespective 
of the ability of a people to bear the burden 
of expenditure. In the debate on the Lords* 
amendment to the Veto Bill, Lor^ Haldane 
said : ‘ It was perfectly obvious that with 
every Government the Budget of the year 
mast develop some 'policy. The budget of 
the day was part of the political programme 
of the year, Witli regard to the budget of 
1909 I should think that the governing purpose 
of that budget was to embody policy'\ Conti- 
nental nations, like Germany, Kussia and 
Austria, with extensive land frontiers and 
surrounded by warlike neighbours, consider the 
maintenance of large land forces imperative 
for purposes either of repelling invasion or 
taking the offensive, provoked or unprovoked. 
On the other hand, a nation situated as the 
English, surrounded on all sides by sea, and 
having no land frontiers at all, has to maintain 
a large navy both for attack and defence. 
Again, there is a country like France with 
three large seaboards and also an extensive 
land frontier beyond which are militant 
neighbours. Such a countr}' has to maintain 
both a powerful army and navy. Thus the 
policy of each country, according to its physical 
and other conditions, dictates whether, and 
what sum it should spend on the army or the 
navy or both. The expenditure, however, may 
be reasonable, and within the ability of the 
people to bear it or it may be most burden- 
some entailing heavy taxation which may 
be deemed intolerable. All depends for, tha. 
time being on the views of stetejsmen at 
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helm of Government. Men imbued with the 
Spirit of Spread-eaglism or Chauvinism or 
Imperialism may maintain forces so large as 
to entail an exceedingly heavy expenditure. 
While there may be persons at the head of 
State who may hold more pacific views, 
intent on productive rather than unproductive 
expenditure, and fully alive to the ability of 
the taxpayers to bear the burden. These 
would incur a moderate expenditure for the 
maintenance of the army and the navy. 
Sometimes this policy wholly depends on the 
character of the head of the State alone, 
be he Kaiser or Tsar or Emperor whose will 
is law. With a military despot as such the 
burdens are more or less most grievous. 

India is no exception to this general rule. 
The Indian Government changes from time to 
time« One adopts a wise policy of neutrality 
and pacific intentions towards its near and 
distant neighbours, and therefore maintains a 
force which is the least costly. }3ut another 
succeeds and lays down a policy of an altogether 
opposite character under a variety of pretexts 
and keeps up an army, the cost of which is 
exceedingly intolerable to the taxpayer. Apart 
from the colour. of the changing administra- 
tions, there is the subordination of the admini- 
stration itself to the Secretary of State. That 
functionary, in his turn, has to acquiesce in 
the decision of the British Cabinet of which 
he is a member. The Cabinet may decide on 
a particular line of army policy to be pursued 
for India. It may happen that such a policy 
may be fraught with no advantage to the 
country. All the same he must acquiesce in 
it. If his conscience would not permit of 
such acquiescence he might resign to give 
place to apother who would be sufficiently 
pliant. Thug, to the original evil of the policy 
which the Indian administration itself might 
adopt at a time there is the added evil just 
referred to arising from India’s condition as a 
dependency of England. It is right, there- 
fore, to say t^t India is in reference to army 
expenditure, bet ween the upperstone of the 
Cabinet at home and the netherstone of the 
Ipdian Government for the time being at^ 
Olkutta. ^ 


THE FORWARD SCHOOL. 

Instances may now be recalled how the 
Military policy pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment has led sometimes to economy but ofben- 
er to large and burdensome expenditure on 
the army. It is well known that tranquillity 
had been restored after the dark events of 1857. 
Sir John Ijawrence, who was the Viceroy from 
1864 to 1869, firmly maintained a pacific 
policy towards the tribes and powers beyond 
India’s natural line of defence and was never 
tempted by any Chauvinistic spirit to un*" 
provoked aggression. That was recognised ae 
a wise and statesmanlike policy conducive not 
only to peaceful relations on the border, but to 
greater domestic progress of a useful character. 
But there was at the time a school in England, 
led by Sir Henry Kawlinson, formerly a British 
ambassador at the Court of Persia, and later 
on a valiant member of the India Council, who 
from 1855 had striven most sedulously to push 
India’s boundary beyond its natural lines, with 
the deliberate intention of ultimately acquiring 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. That school, 
owing to the events of 1857, had receded 
somewhat in the background, but was making 
strenuous efforts in 1864 to revive the old 
projects originally put forward by General 
Jacob and Sir Henry Green, two very able 
“ frontier” officers. That school was called the , 
“ Forward School,” and, thanks mainly to the ^ 
agitation led by Sir Henry Kawlinson, it ’’ 
condemned Sir John Lawrence’s pacific policy; 

It was nicknamed the policy of masterly 
inactivity”. “ Masterly statesmanship ” should 
be the more appropriate epithet seeing how 
that statesmanship, so well directed by Sir 
John Lawrence, was continued by his suc- 
cessors till the Viceroyalty of the Marquis of 
Ripon, barring that of Lord Lytton. Each 
firmly resisted all attempts, overt and covert, 
made by divers means by the Forward School 
to give a fillip to their pet project of expansion 
and aggression. In the Council of Sir John 
Lawrence there was that soldier-statesman--*' 
no other than Sir William 'Mansfield, afterwards 
the first Lord Sandhurst, whose scathing 
minute against the Spread-eagle policy soJoBcir 
blyadvod^ted by Sir Henry 
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still be read not only with interest but instruc- 
tion. Both the Viceroy and the Conimander- 
in-Chief were convinced by their knowledge 
and experience of the true condition of frontier 
affairs, and even the hrst important advance of 
Russia in Central Asia as signalised by the 
occupation of Khiva, that it would be most 
mischievous to the interests of India ever to 
succumb to the seductive, but by no means 
wise or statesmanlike, policy of the fire*eating 
forwards w»ho contemplated on some suitable 
opportunity to extend the thin red line of 
the map of India to the Oxus and the Pamirs 
on one side and to Kandahar and Herat on the 
other. 

THE POLICY OF GLORY AND GUNPOWDER. 

The reception of the embassy of Russians at 
Kabul by Shere Ali in 187a — G was the first 
opportunity the Forward School had of pushing 
their design. And luckily for them, but most 
unluckily for India, there was at the time at 
home a Jingo Government in oflfice, at the head 
of which was Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards 
Lord Beaconsfield, who from his inner con- 
sciousness bad evolved what has since been 
known as “ the scientific frontier” — that is, 
such a fluctuating frontier that the more you 
tried to make it scientific by pushing it forward, 
the more you shifted it nearer the territories 
of friendly neighbours for stripping them naked 
of their vineyards. Lord Northbrook was asked 
to find some casus belli with the Amir and 
provoke hostilities. That statesman, with a 
single eye to the interests of India, and with a 
profound spirit of rightecwisness worthy of an 
old-fashioned Whig of the days of the seventies, 
with its robust Liberalism, sternly declined to 
comply with Mr. Disraeli’s mandate. He cour- 
ageously withstood it till the importunities 
became so pressing that he deemed it expedient 
rather to lay down his high oflice than be a 
party to the crime of unprovoked aggression 
against the Amir. Lord Lytion, bis successor, 
came carrying in his pocket the new policy of 
Glory and Gunpowder on which his great guru 
had eet his heart. Within eighteen months of 
bia arrival » the fat was put into the fire. The 
inatcb to the gunpowder, as wistfully desired 

bi9 ignited. Of coureei^ there was 


a conflagration. But we need not further go 
into the history of the origin of the Afghan 
War. All that I would request you to remember 
at this stage is the change of policy — from 
masterly inactivity to unprovoked aggression 
resulting in the unrighteous war against the 
Amir Shere Ali. The Jingo Government at 
home with the reddest of red “ Imperialists” 
in the person of Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister, 
and the Viceroy in India as his obedient instru- 
ment, the bold scheme of the Forward School 
was actively launched. It is a truism to say 
that that policy entailed untold burdens on 
India by way of military expenditure till the 
2nd Afghan War lasted, bringing little or no 
credit either to British statesmanship or British 
arms. 

Happily for India, there was a change of 
Government in England in 1880 which, true 
to its Liberal traditions, had in opposition 
severely condemned the war and the original 
unrighteous policy which provoked it. With 
Mr. Gladstone at the helm of the new Govern- 
ment peace was soon restored, a relief was 
afforded to the revenues of India by a contribu- 
tion of 5 millions sterling from the British 
Treasury, and a most broad-minded, sympa- 
thetic and conscientious Viceroy, a Liberal of 
Liberals, was sent to rule over the people. 

During l^ord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, we witnessed 
the re-establishment once more of the old and 
wise policy of Sir John Lawrence, namely, of 
confining within the natural lines of the 
country’s defence. Meanwhile, the whole field 
of military expenditure, as presented by the 
light of the stirring events of the immediate 
past, had been just surveyed by the Simla Army 
Commission and Ixjrd Ripon’s Government 
fully supported its recommendations. 

But with the close of Lord Ripon’s Vicer 
royalty. Sir John l^wrence’s policy, it is rueful 
to state, also came to a final close. The so- 
called Imperialism” was slowly coming to the 
front even in old England, and India got her 
first “ Imperial” Viceroy in the person ol Lord 
Dufierin trained and versed both in Oriental 
and Occidental diplomacy which might well be 
characterised as Jesuitical. A ‘ change iof 
Government,, soon alter his arrival here^ look 
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place. Lord Randolph Churchill, with his 
Imperialistic ideas, became Secretary of State. 
He completely overthrew the old policy. At 
each end, say, at Westminster and Calcutta, 
there was to be found at the helm of affairs a 
person deeply imbued with the spirit of Spread- 
eaglism. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
was vigorously ]>lying its suit for the opening 
up of Upper Burmah by any means. It was 
urged that British merchants in Mandalay 
were molested and otherwise obstructed. Ex- 
aggerated, if not fallacious, accounts of the 
80 *called anarchical condition of the dominions 
of King Theebaw were circulated by a venal 
Press. As a combined result of these events, 
liOrd Randolph Churchill resolved to hoist the 
British flag at the capital of the Alamporas. 
The first preliminary step was taken, namely, 
of augmenting the Indian Army. In defiance 
of the recommendation of the Simla Army 
Commission that 60,000 British and 120,000 
Indian troops would amply suffice to meet all 
emergencies and requirements, internal and 
external, that masterful Secretary issued his 
mandate to increase the forces by 10,000 Euro- 
pean and 20,000 Indian soldiers. Thus the 
Jingo policy was fully set in motion and it is 
a truism to say that since that time, more or 
less with temporary interruption, that policy 
has been allowed to have its free sway in India. 
It was brought in evidence before the Wei by 
Commission by Sir David Barbour and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, two of the ablest Civilian 
Finance Ministers we have had, that the 
military policy, leading to large military 
expenditure, happens to be greatly in the 
ascendant when there is a strong Commander- 
in-Chief and a weak Viceroy or when both are 
strong. Conversely, with a strong Viceroy, full 
of pacific intentions, the military policy 
receives a considerable check. 

Thus, it has happened that every impetus 
given to the military policy has constantly 
disturbed our finances. A budget balanced 
with some care and caution has been converted 
into one of deficit. Observed Sir A. Colvin : 
V One disturbing element in Indian finance is 
the constant frontier trouble— small expeditious 
iritib 9 fitmly balanced budget may just have 


the effect of creating a deficit.” And speaking 
of expeditions generally, he further observed 
that they are “ inherent in the Indian system 
as that they have been more frequent of late 
in consequence of the adoption of a certain 
policy.” Indeed, he emphatically declared that 
the net result of a strong military policy was 
the wrecking of Indian finance. And the late 
Sir Edwin CoJlen was obliged under the cross- 
examination of Lord Wei by. to admit that 
everything depends on an economic Viceroy.” 

It is superfluous to say that more or less 
the military policy held its ascendency during 
the Viceioyalty of Lords Lansdowne and Elgin,. 
There was the Kashmir imbroglio and the 
subsequent occupation of Gilgit, Hunza and 
Nagyar. The Chitral expedition followed and 
later on the inglorious expedition to Tirah. 
All these were the fruitful products of that 
ascendency. But the policy became exceeding- 
ly mischievous during the masterful and 
‘‘ strenuous” Viceroyalty of Ijord Curzon. No 
Viceroy came to India more steeped in the 
reddest of red Imperialism than he. It even- 
tually led to that so'called “peaceful” expedi- 
tion to Lbassa, with the ulterior object of 
threatening China in 8outh“west Yunan. His 
ludicrous Spread- eaglism and pompous Ctesarian 
attitude in the Persian Gulf is well-known. 
In his person I^ord Curzon demonstrated to 
the hilt the truth of the statements made by 
high officials of State before the Welby Com- 
mission, that Indian finance was liable to the 
greatest disturbance with a strong Commander- 
in- Chief and a too militant Viceroy. But for 
the fat profits chiefly derived from the enor- 
mous coinage of rupees, the financial distur- 
bances would have been seen at a very early 
date. The taxation imposed last year might 
have been earlier imposed by Lord Curzon 
himself. His surpluses were in reality wind- 
falls and spent after the manner of spend- 
thrifts, though we must acknowledge the re- 
mission of the salt duty. No doubt Lord 
Kitchener fell out with Lord Curzon, but the 
quarrel had reference rather to an adminis- 
trative than a military problem. The auto- 
cratic Viceroy could not brook another Turk 
near bis throne. But in the matter 
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new-fangled organisation carried out by Lord 
Kitchener entailing further permanent burden 
on the revenue, Ijord Curzon was one with 
him. To add to India’s misfortunes, there 
unluckily happened throughout the three 
Viceroyalties that she had weak Secretaries 
of State, with no grit, to check and control 
the strong military policy which was having 
its full and free sway in the Viceregal Council. 
Thus, the policy having been what I have 
described above, is it a matter of surprise that 
from the days of Lord Dufferin to those of 
Lord Curzon, military expenditure, as already 
ahewn in the early part of this paper, was 
allowed to mount upwards by leaps and 
bounds ? 

WILL THERE BE ANY MATERIAL RETRENCHMENT ? 

I think I have fairly demonstrated how 
far two fundamental causes have largely 
Operated in the growth of army expenditure ; 
firstly, the mischievous amalgamation scheme, 
and secondly, the equally mischievous “ forward 
policy” of both the Grovernment of India and 
the Horae Government since 1885. Unless, 
therefore, the two principal causes which have 
contributed to the increase of 11*61 crores of 


rupees from 1885-86 are removed partially or 
wholly, I for one am not sanguine of any 
substantial reduction of military expenditure. 
We may take it for granted that the able 
officers at the head of the Finance Department 
will conscientiously discharge their duty, 
minutely examine the increases under each 
head of the grant for the annual army 
services, and recommend such reduction and 
economy as to them may seem reasonably com- 
patible with “ efficiency”, whatever may be 
understood by that word. We may consider 
ourselves lucky if they can show a saving of 
half a crore if ever so much. But assuming 
that it comes to that amount, we may inquire 
how long will it last and how soon may it , 
be absorbed by fresh recurring expenditure. 
Experience informs us that all this labodr 
which the Department may undergo 

and fll the savings they inay effect will be 
so mueh labour lost and wast^. Reductions 
tber^ bave baeii in the past, but they have 



irresistible tide of military requirements. To 
take the latest and most striking instance. It 
would be in your recollection that the Wellqr 
Commission bad recommended that India 
should be allowed a reduction in its Home 
military charges to the extent of ;^2,50,000. 
But before two years had elapsed the 
War Office jumped a mine on the Govern- 
ment by saddling our finances with ;^7,86,000 
of annual permanent expenditure by way of 
increased soldiers’ pay. That fresh burden 
would have been impossible had there been no 
amalgamation scheme. 

Then as to the policy. If you take into 
consideration that the new policy of aggression 
and expansion commenced with the augmenta- 
tion of 30,000 soldiers, you will find that the 
additional cost by way of small wars, expedi- 
tions, mobilisation, up-to-date ordnance and 
other arms of precision, war material, (&c., have 
absorbed many a lakh of rupees every year. lu 
reality the military candle has been kept 
burning on both these accounts without a 
thought of the burden on the inarticulate tax- 
payer. On the one hand, the amalgamation 
scheme entails from time to time a burden on 
our far from elastic revenue which the Govern^ 
ment of India is powerless to prevent, and on 
the other hand, there is the ascendency of the 
military element in the Viceregal Government 
which leads to other increases of expenditure. 
It would be obvious, therefore, that until the 
amalgamation scheme, I repeat, is denounced 
in Parliament by some member of the vast 
military knowledge and experience of the late 
distinguished Sir Charles Dilke, and another of 
an equitable character is substituted instead 
there can be no hope of any cessation of 
additional expenditure of a permanent charac- 
ter. You will never be able to keep it rigidly 
stationary at a certain figure as was the case 
from 1861-62 to 1884-85, with slight interrup- 
tion. Policy also must be modified. That 
can partly be accomplished ip two ways by our 
Indian representatives in the Viceregal Council. 
Firstly, by vigorously supporting £be Govemr 
ment of India which for years past has been 
unsuccessfully remonstrating with: the Heme 
Qvfmaqevit .<io Nijitiot <d 
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purely Imperial interest in which India has 
no concern or next to none. Secondly, by a 
vigilant watch over all branches of military 
expenditure incurred in India which under 
existing circumstances may be deemed void- 
able. 

REDUCED EXPENDITURE POSTULATES CHANGE 
OF POLICY. 

In reference to policy it may be of 
importance to draw your attention to the very 
pertinent observations made by tbe Govern- 
ment of India in their despatch of 25tli ^larch, 
1890, to which I have made reference in the 
sequel. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge 
since then, but it may be fearlessly said that 
the Government is no way nearer to-day in 
successfully achieving its object than it was 
twenty years ago. 

SIMLA ARMY COMMISSION’S REPORTS. 

I now come to my last point, namely, the 
proposed reduction in the strength of the 
army itself. I need not want, gentlemen, to 
inform you that if even half of the additional 
troops which were increased in 1885, is redu- 
ced, there would result a substantial saving 
which would afford great relief to the revenue 
and which might be very well utilised for 
some of the most deserving and trying objects 
of public welfare. But before I further 
descant on this part of my subject, which is 
of immediate practical urgency I would detain 
you for a few minutes by taking you back to 
the report of the Simla Army Commission as 
it is of the highest importance in the consider- 
ation of the proposed reduction. 

In its letter to the President appointing 
the Commission, the Government declared the 
main object for which it was instituted, name- 
ly, to assist Government in determining what 
share of the unavoidable reduction can be 
borne by the military charges without injury 
to the general efficiency of the army, and 
in what manner such savings can best be effec- 
ted. In order V that the Government may be 
put’ in a position to decide on this most im- 
portant question, investigation of your Com- 
nritosion must be comprehensive and exhaus- 
e^rftoing in Gu)t tbe whole of 


military organisation and expenditure; you are 
requested to study carefully the improvements 
in administration which have been recently 
introduced into the British and other European 
armies and to consider how far such changes 
can be advantageously introduced into the 
Indian armies. The great problem of modem 
military organisation is to provide the largest 
and most efficient force in war with thesmallest 
permanent peace establishment and expendi- 
ture ; and it is to a solution of this problem 
that the labours of your Commission must 
specially be directed.” The Commission res- 
ponded to this reference as follows : — 

Nearly two-thirds of the border of the 
Indian Empire is protected by the sea. So 
long as (xreat Britain is the mistress of the 
seas, the seacoast of India is protected by 
the fleet of England and the Indian army 
need provide only for defences at four or five 
seaports. The external foes which the Indian 
army may have to meet on its land frontier 
are, Russia and Afghanistan on the north-west; 
Nepaul or Bhootan on the north-east ; wild 
tribes of the Assam, Cachar and Arraoan 
border on the east ; and Burma on the south- 
east. It is not probable that India will come 
in contact with China or Persia on the land 
frontier of British India for some time to come.’ 
For operations against Russia or Afghanistan 
assisted by Russia, a force of two army corps 
of 50,000 to 60,000 fighting men might 
possibly be necessary. None has ever suggest- 
ed that the army of India should be maintaiued 
at a strength necessary to put into the. field a 
larger force than this. Two divisions of alt 
arms would probably suffice for the require*, 
ments of a war with Nepaul ; while, against 
other external foes a single division of all 
arms would, if communications were mention- 
ed, be enough,” 

It will be noticed that the recommendation 
of the Army Commission to have 50,000 to 
60,000 European and 100,000 to 1,20,000 
Indian troops was mode after due deliberation 
and a most cautious and careful survey of the 
conditions on the frontier and the then position' 
of Russian advance in Central Asia. The 
recommendation wrs hgreed to by Lord Ripoii.% 
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Government. But on his retirement and on 
the change in the Ministry in 1885, the For- 
ward School found in Ix>rd Randolph Churchill 
an active advocate to carry out its design. 
His mandate went forth to increase the 
European troops by 10,000 and Indian by 
20,000. Nothing special had happened on the 
frontier and no change in the attitude of 
Russia had occurred to justify such an 
increase. Two of the members of Ijord Duffer- 
in’s Government were so convinced of not 
only the nonutility of the increase but of its 
possible evils that they placed on record their 
trenchant dissent which bears date 14th 
August, 1885. Both the late Sir Auckland 
Colvin, that brilliant administrator, who 
was then Finance Minister, and Mr (now Sir 
Courteney) Ilbert observed in their joint 
minute that “ there seems every reason to 
apprehend that the increase of our forces beyond 
the needs enumerated by the Army Commission 
may prove a weapon less of defence than of 
aggression. We are of opinion that as no cir- 
cumstances have arisen which from a military 
point of view have not already been foreseen 
and guarded against, the projlosal to increase 
the strength of the army of 27,000 men should 
be negatived. We are further of opinion that 
it may lead to the advocacy and possibly to 
the adoption of projects for the extension of 
our present frontier.” And again : ‘‘ It has 
been already pointed out that the existence of 
such a force would be no mean agent in bring- 
ing about the very risk which it is meant to 
obviate. A standing army which is larger than 
is necessary for home requirements will be a 
temptation, and almost an irresistible weapon 
of offence beyond the border.” How prophetic 
was the warning will be readily admitted when 
we recall the events which have taken place 
on the frontiers since 1885. Who is unaware 
of the acquisition of Upper Burrnah, of the 
occupation of Gilgit, Hunza and Nagyar which 
eventually culminated in the expedition to 
Ghitral. Later on there were those expeditions 
in the Malakand Pass and the territories of 
the Afridis and Oekzais. Still later on there 
was that disastrous expedition to Tirah. All 
these beve j^st millions of money which might 


have been well avoided. But the addition to 
the forces was, as the two members of the 
Government wisely forewarned, a direct incen- 
tive to frontier expeditions and land-grabbing. 
The plea has been put forward that they were 
all necessary in order that the frontiers may 
be kept free of turbulent tribes and Russian 
intrigues and complications, Russia had all 
through been held up as a bogey and Imperial 
interests were urged for the purpose as if 
the quarrels of Great Britain with Russia 
on the European Continent had any con- 
cern with India to justify an unnecessarily 
large standing army on the Indian border. 
The Government of India felt sore on this point. 
It had more than once remonstrated with the 
Home Government but in vain. In one of 
these most important despatches .they were 
constrained to observe as follows : — “Millions 
of money have been spent on increasing the 
'army in India, on armaments and on fortifica- 
tions to provide for the security of India, not 
against domestic enemies, or to prevent the 
incursions of the warlike peoples of adjoining 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of 
British power in the East, The scope of all 
those great and costly measures reaches far 
beyond Indian limits and the policy which 
dictates them is an Imperial policy. We claim, 
therefore, that in the maintenance of British 
forces in this country a just and even liberal 
view should be taken of the charges which 
should be legitimately made against Indian 
revenues.” But all through the remonstrances 
and appeals of the Indian Government have 
gone in vain, while many more millions on 
arms and ammunitions, mobilisation, fortifica- 
tion, strategic railways and a variety of other 
objects too numerous to be detailed here, have 
been incurred from year to year, till the entire 
military expenditure, exclusive of strategic 
railways, stood at 28*66 crores in 1909-10. 
OPINION OF TWO MEMTIER8 OF THE WEL«Y COM- 
MISSION ON ARMY CHARGES FOISTED ON INDIA. 

I hope I have now made it clear how far 
the jpolicy pursued by the Imperial Govern- 
ment has been largely contributory to the 
expenditure which now absorbs the whole 
of the net lend revenue of the empire. So* 
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able and level-headed a member of t.he Royal 
Commission on Indian expenditure as the late 
Sir James Peile, in his separate minute to 
^the Majority Report, has observed : “ It is 
needful to remember that the foreign military 
policy pursued in India, while it certainly aims 
at the safety of India, is also the policy of a 
great European State, and therefore a policy 
of mixed elements. The dictum that India 
should contribute part of the cost of British 
military operations in which India has a 
direct and substantial interest may easily be 
turned round. Here there is a partnership 
which implies joint objects and interests, and 
that I think is a reason for great consideration 
in dealing with the home effective charges.*’ 
Again, the late Mr. Buchanan, who was also a 
member of the Commission and became after- 
wards Under- Secretary of State for India, 
observed in his own minute that in so far as 
the military defence of India is concerned, 
India pays everything and the United King- 
dom nothing, and yet the maintenance of the 
military defence of India is one of the greatest 
of Imperial questions. The military strength 
of India is the main factor in the strength of 
our Empire in the East. In virtue of that 
strength Great Britain is a great Asiatic 
Power.” 

PHIMA FACIE GROUNDS FOR RECONSIDERING 
PRESENT ARMY STRENGTH. 

The question then remains whether the 
time has not come when the entire policy of 
the Imperial Government, so far as it is a great 
Asiatic power, should not be impartially con- 
sidered on its own merits. If that policy is to 
be firmly maintained, then how may the 
growing expenditure be kept under check and 
control ? Indian revenues, as we are all aware, 
are subject to the greatest fluctuations either 
on account of physical calamities or external 
economics and politics which the polity of the 
Imperial Government force on this dependency. 
At present the Indian Government is .sorely 
tried as to how to balance the two sides of the 
annual account. With the threatened extinc- 
tion <rf the opium revenue, the position two 
years . hence is certain to be more embarrassed 
than it is at present Either eiihAnced or new 


or both kinds of taxation will become inevitable 
or ways and means of retrenchment must be 
found to bring about an equilibrium in the 
balance sheet. As far as retrenchment has to 
be considered, I do not think that there can 
be any two opinions about military expenditure 
being the first which ought to be taken on 
hand. We may economise civil expenditure as 
best we may ; but it is neither so burdensome 
nor so crushing, let alone its productivity, as 
military. Having regard to the fact that the 
Russian bogey has been dispelled and that 
there is no reason whatever to apprehend any 
external attack from that Power on our frontiers 
in future, there is no reason to have such a 
large standing army as is maintained at 
present. Moreover, many more miles of rail- 
ways, strategic included, have been constructed 
at the expense of crorea of rupees which 
have vastly facilitated transport and mobilisa- 
tion. That fact ought to add additional weight 
towards the consideration of the question of 
retrenchment. There is, again, a considerable 
force of armed police which did not exist when 
the Simla Army Commission made the report. 
Next, the reserves and the Volunteer force also 
have been greatly augmented. Thus view, as 
you may, the position at present from any 
point, you are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that on every ground a case for retrenchment 
has been made out. Even so redoubtable an 
organ of the military bureaucracy as the 
Pioneer' observed in its issue of 7th July as 
follows : “ The argument that because a 
certain esttiblishment laid down fifty years ago 
was appropriate to the wants of the Indian 
Empire, this estimate can never be liable to 
modification is surely one that could have 
only been brought forward from a scarcity of 
better ones. Circumstances are always 
altering, the balance of power is substantially 
shifting, the dissolution of old combinations 
and the formation of new, events in the outside 
world, such as new railways, new lands, new 
inventions, not to speak of campaigns and 
battles in whatever distant lands they may 
occur, are continually altering the relations of 
a country’s military resources to the necessitiea 
^ and making the forces that were ample at one 
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time insufficient at another and vice versa * * 
The menace that looked so black has rolled 
away for good, as far as human foresight can 
go. A strange shift of international politics 
has brought us into relations of friendliness 
and common interests with the power who for 
many long years seemed infallibly destined to 
close with us in a life and death struggle for 
the possession of India. Can it be said that 
the removal of such a weight offers no prirna 
fade grounds for a reconsideration of tlie scale 
of our own military estjiblishments But 
the Kussian bogey having been laid low by 
the Anglo-Russian agreement, the Forward 
School is now screaming that China is massing 
troops on the Nej)aul Frontier and that affairs 
in the Persian Oulf, owing to the construction 
of the Bagdad railway, demand watchfulness 
and preparedness ! These are two new bogies, 
bub they need not frighten anybody. For on 
the face of it it is absurd to expect China, or 
for that matter Siam, ever contemplating an 
attack on the north-east frontier. Says the 
Pioneer : ** To suppose that China would 

contemplate serious hostilities in those remote 
jungles while she lies open te blows over the 
heart from the British Navy would be to 
suppose her statesmen infatuated indeed. 
Then we are warned about the political situation 
of the Gulf, but it is not obvious how matters 
there should affect the Indian Army.” 

So far these fresh bogies may be at once 
dismissed from our mind. We need not tarry 
to consider them for a moment, utterly 
puerile as they are and opposed to all possibili- 
ties. On the other hand, to again quote the 
Allahabad paper, “ it cannot be denied that the 
internal duties and responsibilities of the 
Indian Army have lightened very greatly during 
recent years, firstly, because it has no longer 
to act as counterpoise to a body more than 
twice its strength in the shape of the Native 
States’ armies, and partly because of the 
enormous improvements in communications. 
In brief, all the evidence seems to indicate a 
good prima fade case for the reopening of 
the question.” 

HOW MAY RETRENCHMENT BE EFFECTED? 

A prima fade case being made out, 


let us consider how may a reduction in the 
cost of the Army be affected. There are, I 
think, only two ways of doing it. Either the 
Army should be brought down to the strength 
at which it stood before Lord Randolph 
Churchill increased it in 1885, or if that is 
not to be, then justice demands that the 
burden on the Indian revenues be lightened by 
a fair and reasonable contribution yearly from 
the Imperial Exchequer in consideration of the 
unquestionable service the retention of the 
present standing Army of India renders to the 
Imperial Government, namely, in maintaining 
its supremacy in the East as a Great Asiatic 
Power, 

As to the first alternative, even the Pioneer 
recommends it ; but it would jiropose a reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Indian troops 
alone. This is opposed by the unanimous 
voice of the Indian Press which voices enlight- 
ened Indian public opinion. For just con- 
sider what an Indian soldier costs and what a 
European. It appears from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts for 1909 — 10 that the 
total cost of the European Army, consisting of 
2,101 officers and 59,11 1 warrant officers and 
soldiers, in all 61,222, is a sum of Rupees 
8*60, crore Rupees by way of regimental pay 
and allowances, provision, and the charges paid 
in England. The total cost of the Indian Army 
consisting of 2,372 officers and 127,603 
warrant officers and men, in all 129,975, 
came to 6 '40 crore Rupees for regimental pay 
and allowances and provision. Thus each 
European costs 1 ,404 Rupees and each Indian 
492 ; in other words, it costs 3 times more 
to maintain European troops than Indian. If 
the strength of the European is brought back 
to that at which it stood up till 1885, say 
50,000, the saving by the reduction of 10,000, 
in all now would mean r40 crore Rupees. To 
obtain the same retrenchment of 1*40 crore 
Rupees would require the reduction of 28.000 
Indian troops. Is it not wiser to curtail that 
limb of the Army which is needless and most 
costly ? If, however, there is to be a reduction 
both in the European and the Indian Army, 
then it Would be well to maintain a forces of 
50,000 for the former and 100,000 for ibo 
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latter. The saving then would be in round 
figures nearly 3 crores — a very substantial 
saving indeed giving the greatest relief to the 
revenues and relieving the tax-payers from 
any fresh taxation which might be otherwise 
inevitable. With even a reduction of 5,000 
European and 10,000 Indian soldiers the 
saving will be about 1 Crore Rupees. 

Of course, the Times and other Chauvinistic 
papers in London, and their counterparts 
here, have been screaming aloud against the 
reduction of a single European soldier, but it 
is to be hoped that the prudent and economic 
Government of Lord Hardinge will not be 
deterred by that irrational hue and cry from 
courageously facing the financial situation in 
the face and rendering that just financial relief 
to India which is called for. There is the 
greater hope of this, seeing how vigorously has 
the Under- Secretary of State in his budget 
speech laid emphasis on army retrenchment. 
By all means maintain the basal principle of 
having one European soldier for every two 
Indian. But it would be most unjust that 
while a European costs Rs. 1,404 per annum 
and an Indian only Rs. 492, to curtail the 
strength of the latter only and wholly main- 
tain that of the former. That would be a 
crying injustice and otherwise impolitic from 
all points of view. But if the Chauvinist 
organs of British public opinion are anxious to 
see no European soldier reduced, then, they 
ought to be prepared in all conscience and 
equity to recommend to the British Treasury 
to bear a part of the cost of the European 
army in India, seeing that it is partially 
maintained in Imperial interests alone. 

This brings me to the second alternatise of 
the contribution to the Indian leveiiucs from 
the British Treasury, So unbiassed and fair- 
minded a member of the Wei by Cuunnission 
as Mr. Buchanan observed in his minute to 
the Majority Report that “ on general grounds 
and from our recent experience of the help 
that India’s military strength can give ,io the 
Empire it is established beyond question that 
India’s strength is the Empire’s strength, and 
that in discharging these Imperial duties India 
hM a claim that part of the burden should 
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be borne by the Imperial exchequer. There 
may be difficulties as to the method of making 
the charge and the amount. As to the equity 
of the claim on the part of India there can be 
no doubt.” I am sure every enlightened and 
fair-minded person, be he European or Indian, 
will endorse the justice of the suggestion which 
Mr. Buchanan had made but which, of course, 
did not commend itself to the majority of his 
colleagues. But the cogency of his reasoning 
and the fairness of his proposal must be deemed 
to stand as good, if nof. better, to-day than 
they were first made fourteen years ago. 

CONCLUSION. 

Summarising, 1 may say that no substan- 
tial retrenchment can be effected in the Army 
expenditure unless the strength of the entire 
force, European and Indian, is brought back 
to what it was in 1885. There are most cogent 
reasons for such a reduction, seeing that the 
conditions which prevailed from 1885 till the 
date of the Anglo-Russian convention have 
altogether changed for the better. There can 
be no fear of external aggression from any 
European or even Asiatic Power, either from 
the north-west or north east. The internal 
duties of the troops have been considerably 
lightened by the increased reserves, by the 
larger volunteer force, by the armed native 
police and by the trained Army of Native 
States. Thirdly, there has been enormous 
improvements and facilitie.s of communication. 
Fourthly, more fortifications, military defence 
works, and strategic railways have been 
constructed. Lastly, the army to-day is 
infinitely more efficient'everyway in arms and 
accoutrements than it was in 1885, Each and 
every one of these are strong reasons in favour 
of a reduction. Apart from that it is highly 
im))erative to modify considerably the Army 
x\malgamatioii scheme of 1859 which has 
been the perennial source of increased Army 
charges for European troops’, not infrequently 
of a character to embarrass the Indian ex- 
chequer as the Government of India has to its 
cost felt time out of number. It is an unequal 
partnership of a most burdensome character and 
withal so unjust that it offers next to no voice 
to the Indian Governfpept tQ insist crushing 
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charges imposed from time to time. The 
scheme, from the very first, has been con- 
demned by experts some of w,hom have not 
been slow to observe that it is a convenient 
instrument for the War Office when opportu- 
nity offers to serve the exigencies of British 
estimates* Such an onesided and grossly 
iniquitious scheme needs either to be ended or 
mended. And, lastly, the Imperial policy in 
reference to the .maintenance of its su[)remacy 
as an Asiatic Power in the East re(juires to 
be so far modified as to diminish to a large 
extent the financial liabilities and obligations 
it imposes — liabilities and obligations which 
should equitably fall on the British Treasury 
and against which the Grovernment of India 
has persistently protested and appealed to the 
Imperial Government but hitherto in vain. 

Dl. BEOSSER'S IHOIAN REMINISCENCES^ 

BY THE HON. MR. T. V. 8ESHAGIU1 AIYAR. 


OCTOR PAUL DEIJ88E;<*S Indian Re- 
miniscences are a striking contrast to 
the vitriolic outpourings of the American 
critic Collier. xMr. Collier belongs to 
the most liberty-loving ]ieople on the face of 
the Earth. Ue avows himself a democrat; 
and yet his sympathies are entirely alien to 
the instincts of his countrymen and are only 
explainable on the thesis mentioned by the 
novelist Winston Churchill in his “ Modern 
Chronicle.” Mr. Churchill says, ‘‘We, descen- 
dants of rigid Puritans, of pioneer tobacco 
planters and frontiersmen, take naturally to a 
luxury such as the world has never seen — as 
our right. We have abolished kings, in order 
that as many of us as possible may abide in 
palaces.” The American is a great democrat 
only to bate others who incline to that creed. 
He advocates equal opportunities for the 
ipeanest of men in America (of course Negroes 
are not Americans) only to insist upon pri- 

e My Indian ReminiBoenoes ” by Dr. Paul Deussen 
Pkioe 1*^* To Bubscribers of the * Indian Review, 
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vileges being conserved for classes and com- 
munities in India. The Millionaire is his 
special love and the Brahmin, his bele noire. 
There is a similar contrariety of position in the 
case of Doctor Deiissen. He is the subject of 
an absolute monarch, and one might expect 
him to be in full sympathy with those who 
are inclined to be autocratic towards us. He 
says at the outset, “ Here a certain bumptious- 
ness was noticeable which will come over the 
young Englishman when he finds himself on 
his way to India as a merchant or Government 
official wilh a relatively high salary.” Again, 
he (luotes with disapproval a characteristic 
saying of an English servant of the crown : “I 
have got to be friends with all these natives in 
the few weeks of my stay in Bombay ” I re- 
marked to the Englishman. “ Very possible; 
but we have to govern them, and that is a 
different matter,” he replied sententiously 
and significantly. Thus, whereas the democrat 
etmsiders it a sin in people to claim equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all men in 
their own country, the subject of a despotic 
ruler considers that the treatment accorded to 
the people by the ruling class is not all that is 
desirable. It may be, after all, that the 
German doctor is no more typical of his 
countrymen than Mr. Collier is of his. Calmness 
and consideration are not the birthright of any 
country. They depend upon the education 
and intellectual leanings of the man. They 
depend upon temperament. Impressions are 
given out to the world which are formed before 
the objective is visited. It was so with Mr. 
Collier. I am willing to admit that Doctor 
Deussen formed his conclusions to some extent 
at least on preconceived notions. He starts by 
saying “ I have not viewed the Indian land 
and people through the eyes and interests of 
the English, nor am I in the habit of kneeling 
before the golden calf of success,” and he 
makes a frank confession when he speaks of 
India as the “ Land which for years bad 
become to me a kind of spiritual mother 
country.” I do not wish it to be understood 
that the Doctor showed his veneration for 
everything Indian. He is strong against idol^ 
worship. He speaks very lightly of v tbi^ 
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Avatar of Sri Krishna. He makes a great 
mistake in thinking that the idea of Sri 
Krishna with Devaki and Vasudeva on either 
side was borrowed from the New Testament. 
He does not hold the Gita in the veneration 
which is paid to its Inspirer and to its 
Teachings by all Hindus from one end of the 
country to the other. All these drawbacks do 
not lead him to misjudge the people and to 
mistake their attitude. 

He admires only the Vedic life. He wants 
that India should go back to the simple life 
of the Rig Veda. He wants its people 
especially the Brahmins to conform to the 
teachings of the Upanishads. 

Doctor Deussen is a Vedantist. He feels 
strongly drawn to the Arya Samaj because that 
association aims at restoring the simple life 
of the Vedic Kishis. He thinks that Sankara 
is the only true expounder of the Lfpanishads. 
All the other systems he sweepingly stigmatises 
as “ the misinterpreting variations of Sankara’s 
Adwaita.” His philosophic creed is well- 
known and I do not propose to examine it 
here. I am more concerned with the impres- 
sions which material India helped him to 
form. As I said, he came with predilictions 
in our favour. He wanted Hindus for every- 
thing to talk to, to learn from, to cook 

for him and to interpret to him. To such a 
mind our faults even when great appeared 
trivial. I was amused to find that he does 
not think child-marriages unrnixed evihs. 
None the less his judgment of the people is 
characterised by a sense of justice. If he is 
partial to some of our Institutions, he is severe 
with regard to others. He found the people 
truth loving and truth speaking. He found 
their lives simple and their ideals grand. The 
truth is that the Doctor had access to homes 
and institutions which an ordinary European 
does not care to have. Those that remain long 
in this country and complain of our life being a 
sealed book to them, forget that they can 
easily read through its pages, if they shpw real 
kindness and real sympathy to us. Doctor 
Deussen saw Hinduism at its best, because be 
wai^ted the best it can unfold. , It is hardly . 
M^lHisaiy to take, the readers through all that 


the Vedantist says about men and things from 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, because he really 
saw all that wa.s worth noting between these 
two limits. He came to India, with feelings 
of regard for its past and with the expectation 
of realising his veneration in the present. He 
left India with deeper feelings of love and 
affection for its people and with a loftier con** 
ception of its destiny in the progress of the 
world, than when he landed in Bombay. His 
veneration for his “ spiritual mother country 
is strikingly expressed in the following lines 
of his “ Farewell to India.” 

Did we but dream of your brown lovely faces, 

Of your dark eyea, and gently touching hands ? 

Was it a dream, that left such tender &aces, 
Accompanying us to foreign lands ? 

(), yes, a dream is all that we are living, 

And India be a dream in this great dream ; 

A dream, repose and recreation giving, 

Under a paler heaven’s fainter beam.” 

It is noteworthy how this astute Vedantio 
scholar regards Theosophy. He says “ it is a 
source of regret to observe how the noble 
philosophic instinct of the Indians is being 
led aside into false paths hy tbeosophism, 
which is now so rife in India,” We find him 
truly prophetic when he says : — 

** You Theosophists, acknowledge three principal ainii : 

1 2 

You would penetrate the most hidden depths of the 
human soul, as your programme expresses it. 'I7ii9Uut 
named point rains your whole caaety opening iht 
doorsy as it doesy to awindlesy deception and all 
of cheating. There are indeed depths of the human 
soul which have hitherto remained impenetrable ; eom* 
nambulism, prophetic dreams and second sight are met 
with, though less frcixuently than is generally believed. 
To avoid falling into errors, however, in inquiring into 
these matters, we need men who so far do not exiet, 
men with a thorough knowledge of natural eoienoe, of 
medicine in particular, and who are intimately familiar 
with true philosophy, by which 1 mean the philoioidiy 
of Kant and Bchopenhaiier.” 

I sincerely hope that Doctor Deussen’s book 
will remind our people of the simple grandeur 
of the Vedic religion and stir them up to use 
their energy and intelligence to bring back the 
mother-land to its ancient greatness, its ways 
of plain living and high thinking. 
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HE fifhb contact of the representatives of 
the Hindu school of thought nnd the expon- 
ents of Islam was far from a military afFair, 
Jlefore the conquest of Persia 1,'y the Arabs 
most of the gems of Sanskrit literature had found 
their way into thatcountry andfrnm thence to Arabia. 
The raids of the invaders did nothing but bred in 
the min Is of the Hindus an inveterate antipathy to 
Islam. It was the saints rather than the soldiers 
that extended the fold of Islam here. Mahmud 
of Ghazni with all his men and might was help- 
less to convert a single Hindu. Aurangzeb with 
all his conquests in Deccan and Northern India 
could not hold sway over the hearts of his dis- 
affected subjects who somehow or other got 
offended and ultimately contrived to bring about 
the fall of the mighty Moghul empire. The 
English cannot and dare not revoke, reverse 
or abrogate the wise and sane policy of strict 
neutrality in matters religious. 

Muhammadans entered India as conquerors, 
They had not forsaken their mission. They, 
though a military race, brought with them a new 
civilization, which however beneficial was yet an 
exotic one. At that time Hindu philosophy was 
at its zenith though to all intents and purposes 
it had degenerated into the vile depths of ido)- 
atory. This dark phase of the best production of 
human mind caused aversion of the Musalmans. 
Where the Musalmans gained ascendency in the 
country they, true to their traditions, established 
educitional institutions. Propagation of Islam 
was the chief object in view. The course of study 
consisted mainly of the literature and Islamic 
theology. One peculiarity of these schools was 
that they were in most cases the results of private 
enterprise, it usually so happened that a man 
who had acquired a certain amount of proficiency 
in a certain branch of knowledge gathered round 
him .1 band of ambitious students who, after they 
had attained tolerably sufficient efficiency in the 
subject, left and went (ff to establish other 
schools on the same lines while the nursery 
usually dwindled into insignificance. This 
accounts for the rarity of big educational 
institutions. But this was not the inevitable lot 
of all siogle teacher schools. The students boomed 
their benefactor’s erudition wherever they went, 
lielped to spread bis fame and consequently to 


increase the number of his pupils. In course of 
time such schools grew into great educational 
institutions and centres of learning. The govern- 
ment extended its aid liberally in the deserving 
cases. The services of the teachers and profes- 
sors were appreciated by conferring titles 
upon them, appointing them tutors to princes 
and granting khillats in public darbars, 
while the good fame of the institution received 
royal patronage in the shape of the grants of 
jagirs. Most of these jagir- holders of the good 
old kingly days of our J ndia still retain the boons 
conferred by education departments. Though the 
later-day Moghul emperors would notallow Sikhs 
a political life, yet in*the matter of education they 
helped them with men and money. A big 
dhnrmasalft near Meerut bears testimony to it. It 
is mainly financed from a j>»gir granted by the 
Musalinan kings. 

The portals of the Muslim educational institu- 
tions were thrown open to the desirous non- 
Muslims as well. The Hindu converts to Islam 
(as distinguished from Moghuls and Fathans) were 
eligible to the highest administrative posts. By 
this association in the administration of the 
country the Musalman Indians (the mere change 
of religion did not change their nationality) 
imbibed a new spit it that had not yet been shorn 
of its democratic characteristics. Thanks to jazia 
the payment of which was not accepted from 
Musalmans and which exempted non-Muslims 
from military service, the majority of Muham- 
madans were made to take to military service and 
thus had to forego opportunities of excelling in 
civil administration. The Hindus being freed 
from military service bad time and mind to make 
preparations for the regeneration of their mother- 
land. They wrought and learnt, and profited and 
guided by experience are now engaged in building 
an edifice worthy of the honour of our mother- 
land. But Musalmans though taught in the 
same schools, are, by a cruel irony of fate trying 
to run counter to the trend of events in India and 
abroad and to obstruct the work of fusing the 
motley mass into one homogeneous whole. 

Each village with however small Muslim popula- 
tion has a mosque which, before modern rural 
schools sprang up, served the purpose of a makkih 
as well. The course of study consisted of a reading 
of the Quran with or without translation. Study of 
Arabic was considered essential ; while Persian, for 
the virtue^ of its containing the second best 
Islamic literature, was assigned a place of honour. 
Rudiments of lo^ic, philosoph^^ and aritl)i|^9 
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came naxt ; history comprised two epic poems of 
Peraian, Sh^iknama and SHcandarnama. To make 
dry subjects interesting fiction was sometimes re- 
sorted to, There was no such thing as kinder- 
garten in those days. Characters uf kings, minis- 
ters and other historical personages were depicted 
in fictitious anecdotes that were in most cases 
based on fact. It required a long time to go 
through this course. If, fortunately, a student 
managed to finish the never-ending story and 
quitted the maktab with an honourable robe of 
learning ” he was advised to travi l, often long 
distances, to a madraaah of great repute, which 
usually happened to he his master ahna mater. 
There he had to go through a course that requir- 
ed real solid hard work. Everything had an air 
of ** High Proficiency ” about it. A novice was 
required to master the mediums of instruction 
(Arabic and Persian) first. Then followed the 
religious lirerature with all its paraphernalia, 
which consisted of a history of the times of 
Muhammad and aftfr, his biography which in- 
cluded the minutest details, so much so that even 
the names of his horses and slaves were supposed 
to be known. In order to judge the authenticity 
of the traditions attributed to the Prophet the 
life stories of all who claimed genuineness for 
their reports came under this head. Thorcugh 
knowledge of Quranic doctrines and Muslim juris- 
prudence (now unfortunately neglected) was the 
most important desideratum. Logic which is 
very useful in training students to ward oft’ the 
attacks and refute the arguments of the non- 
believers, was not lost sight of. Sufism required 
philosophy for its support and it was amply sup- 
ported. Due provision was made for the teaching 
of Mathematics, Astrology (judicial and natural, 
and Geography. Every possible care was taken 
of the students tind they were supplied with vic- 
tuals, books and other necessities by the Madrasah. 
Most of the schools were financed from wakfs 
endowed by philanthropists. Often Government 
dame to rescue and extended its helping hand by 
the grant of jagirs and inams. Such was the 
system of education which Musalnrians brought 
with them. It was adapted to the needs of the 
time admirably well. It was thorough and no 
complaints of smattering were ever heard. It 
produced the prodigies of the political world, and 
its dregs are still a source of pride to many a 
flourishing institution. 

The Indian Musalmans passed through a period 
of transition in the 19th century. Its first half . 
proved fatal to their temporal pow^r. Tts se<!ond 


half promised the revival of the Musalmans. 
During the firj-t two quarters of the last century 
the Musalman power gradually decreased to 
nonentity. With its fall real education became 
extinct. Ulemas were discouraged while prigs 
and pedants sprung up like mushrooms. This 
made matters still worse. With the removal of 
the last of the Moghul emperors from the scene 
the Musslmnns who ruled India the day before 
found tiiemsclves the day after as the fellow 
subjects to their former subjects. The change 
was so sudden that they were taken by surprise. 
It was simply hard if not impossible to conform 
to the times in a day cr two. They could not 
comprehend the significance of the political transit- 
lion. They thought that fall from power meant 
extinction as a race and not only thought it but 
believed and accordingly felt it. At this juncture 
when the Musalmans had almost begun des^ 
pairing of their very existence as a race there 
appeared on the scene a man who saved them 
from sure destruction. His efforts were directed 
to purge the sullied name of his co- religionists. 
Having achieveil this^ object he tried to restore 
them to robust health. He diagnosed the disease 
and prescribed the panacea of education. Not a 
few were the difficulties he encountered ; and 
at Inst overcame the storm of opposition. The., 
resistance of the orthodoxy to modernism seemed ^ 
an impenetrable obstruction but he with sheer 
force of character, burning zeal, and untiring 
labour managed to gather round him a band of 
men who saw him through thick and thin — the 
introduction of western education among the 
Musalmans — and held on to the last. His oause 
triumphed and in course of time the rest of the 
Muhamm.adans joined hands and made common 
cause with the veterans. Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan-— 
for such was his name — inf used among the moribund 
Musalmans the spirit to live ” first and then to 
“ let live.” It worked wonders. It is discernible 
in their every deed. Education gave an impetus 
to the quick realization of their defects and points 
of virtue. But the purely secular nature of the 
curriculum did not sit square with the Musalmans 
who had peculiar modes of thought and living; 
The Musalmans who, as a body, are pre-eminently 
religious were obliged to adapt themselves to the 
enfoiced heresy or to look after their educational 
afiairs themselves. The latter wds impracticable 
at the very outset of educational career, yet it was 
kept in view as a pole-star to which they steered 
the barge of education. The former course had 
reluctantly to be resorted to. The result is that 
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liiialiDftns in tbe ' true sense of the 
Heterodoxy is visible every whei*e. Islam 
is distinguished as a most practical 
is believed in theory but lost sight of in 
We do not mean disparagement of 
graduates. Far from it. There are 
ourable exceptions only to prove the 
fDhe men in the van arc those who have 
tned in the now discarded old way. 

Ahmad Khan with the keen foresight 
racterised him, had anticipated this re- 
on of the Muslim youth in case he should 
Islam, under the influence of the western 
n. So to guard against the evil he esba- 
a college, to be ultimately develeped into 
madan University for the provision of 
a education alongside western learning, 
absence of this university the process uf 
tion continues unabated. The magnitude 
has been realized. The cause of the 
Is ascertained and eflective measures are 
ken to check it. The utter disregard of 
. ^ islim theology is at ics root. But the 
has not been with the students alone. The 
curriculam makes little provision for 
bing of theology as a separate subject, 
make-shift arrangements are made no 
on is imposed and the matter is left at 
n of the student who is seldom guided 
moral force to urge upon him the 
of preparing the subject for exami- 
The result invariably is hopeless 
The way out of the difiiculty lies in 
og theology in the curriculum as a com- 
subject*. The existing universities are 
able to do this favour to the Muealmans ; 

need of a' denominational university, 
ans are now actively engaged in materia- 
e dream of raising the Aligarh Oollsge to 
^8 of a university. The whole of the 
Jndia has made a splendid response to the 
immediate action. This is a very sign i- 
ot*' Ever since their entry in India 
Sns had never shown a unity of 
And had never combined their forces in 
ol common good. For the first time in 
ry of India there has been a cnnsensus of 
on a proposal mooted by a Musalman. 
that they have gained enough of 
to disenminate between the harm- 
’’ « it is too sanguine to 
pwm of 


is feared that tfie propCMh^ 
to lower the standard *of education. Any 
knows how thoroughly Musalmans do tbsir^i^ 
if they are bent upon doing it, will agree thnt no 
apprehension.s need be entertained about ^ the 
cheapening of the standard of education, for ^ 
nothing will prove more fatal to their aims. The 
western education will naturally neutralise the 
narrowing tendencies of the Oriental education. 
The promutors of the scheme would open the 
university to non- Muslim students also. 
A true university must turn out good citizens 
and if such are produced through the instru- 
mentality of the new university, : nd there 
is no reason why these should not be, it will do 
infinite good and render invaluable service to our 
motherland. The experiment promises to be an 
interesting one and if it is used as a*vebic1e to 
impart the truly Ialamic-cf<m-western education, 
as we are led to believe it will do, then every true 
Indian should welcome it and rejoice at the pros- 
pects of the peaceful union of the two jarring 
elements — Hindus and Mussalmans, for this sort 
of education cannot but give them a good ground* 
ing in even the most elementary lessons of nation- 
alism. Moreover, the establishment of the univer^' 
sity will intioduoe Musalmans to self-government 
in education at least, which may eventually create 
a craving for self-government in politics also. 


Che of Che Spring Cime. .. 

By Mrs. SAROJINI NAIDU. 


Spring time, 0 spring time, what is your essence ? 
The lilt of a bulbul, the laugh of a rose, 

The dance of the dew on the wings of a moon,baani| 
The voice of the Zephyr that sings as he goesi 
The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unclose ? 

Spring time, 0 spring time, what is your seerelt 
The bliss at the core of your magical mirth,- V 
That quickens the pulse of the morning to wou^|, 
And hsstens the seed of all beauty to birth ^ 
That captures the heavens and oonaoers to 
The roots of delight in ^,4ieirt or 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 

We muet in future have India governed^ not for 
a handful of Englishmeyi^ not for that Civil Service 
whose praises are so constantly sounded in this House, 
You may govern India, if you like, for the good of 
England, but the good of England invjit come through 
the channels of the good of India, • • • • 

I would not permit any man in my presence, with* 
out rebuke, to indulge in the calumnies and expres- 
sions of contempt which I have recently heard poured 
forth without measure upon the whole population of 
India.— From a Speech in the House of Commons* 
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Jolin Bright was one of tho most high-souled 
Englislinien of the nineteenth century. He lived 
upon the confidence, fh(^ approval and the applause 
of the people. But, as (lladsttine said, for the sake 
of the right and his own conscientious ccaivictions 
he readily and UT\hesitatingly parted with popidar 
sympathy and support. Never was there an occasion 
when he, with a view to stand well with his 
countrymen, employed the facile art of the party 
politician in a country wliei-e political interests 
and the party whip often settled giave issues of 
right and wrong. Though he was a Jjiheml lie 
was in the strictest sense of tlie term a non-party 
man, a. groat humanitarian st-itesman. Re found 
himself among *th(^ Ribrnals because his own 
convictions brought him int<<i line with them. 
He had, on some occasions, to cut himself oil from 
both parties and criticise their policy. He did not 
obstinately cultivate what is called a. cross-bench 
mind. He knew that to be oftcctive in criticism 
organised action, under the di.sciplinary conditions 
of party, was necessary. But he scorned to wear 
the party plush. He examined the promises before 
him in a calm and dispassionate spirit, often from 
a detached position, and arrived at his own 
conclusions ; and when once his conclusions 
had been formed, through the strictest logical 
processes, no considemtions of ])arty or un- 
popularity influenced his public conduct. He 
was dealing with the interests of large masses of 
mankind, and he strove to do justice to them 
irrespective of the consequences to himself as a 
politician. Love of justice, righteousness and 
Humanity were the feelings that domiiuitod him, 
influenced his judgment and <lirocted and con- 
trolled his actions. His heart was moved before 
his head, and hence his moral elevation. He waa 
able also to infect others with his own eiithusiixsm 
by his unsurpassed gift of persuasive speech. In 
his time and generation he was one of the three 
great statesmen who laid down the principles of 
the Liberal party and inspired and animated it 
with ideas. In conjunction with Ola<l<tone and 
Oobden he reconstructed, the i..ibi3ral party ahd 
impiraved its efficiency as an instrument of go^, — 
&ietor ipi modem pol|]^cal progre^<» 
the dayd bf Burkfe ^der^tc^ better 


the ' magnitude of the lAdie^ai 

and no. one, suiely, having understood % 
harder to impress its gravity upon his count: 

His name will continue to shine, with ever-in 
ing lustre, in the pages of history, as that bC< 
Englishman who fought against almost imnUN^ 
able odds for a- liberal policy and for the fn 
duetion of the modern spirit in the Gov 
of India. 

A well-informed English writer has said 
Bright will always deservt^ ap})la.iise as the 
private member of J Parliament since the d»y#^ 
Burke, who set liimself with diligence and 
to investigate and redress tlio wrongs of the VbM 
less millions of India. 

He had some at least of the great qualilH 
of Burke. Ho possessed the keen sensibility £tnd 
spirit of reverence which stirred the wrath of tin 
philosophic stjitosman against those who held 
in India towards the closing decades of t|| 
eighteenth century. Like Burke he had 
p(‘rson.al knowleilge of the country and its peo|lM 
In those days tliero were no public organisajbm 
.and no independent press in India to repreMpi| 
the interests of her sons and keep Parliamenti^ 
jictivity alive on their behalf. But those vM 
read the speeches of Bright will be struck im 
the Arm grasp of faiits uniformly displayed % 
him in his survey of J ndian afiaii-s. 

He had not been long in the House of Conu]^ 
before he turned his attention to India. S 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce had 
lively interest in the development of the Ill|H 
cotton industry, and as a representativi^« 
Manchester he bestowed his thought on 
problems. In 1847, he asked for a Committ^n 
the House of Commons to enquire into the'OM 
vation of cotton in India. The Committ^.^ 
asked for was granted. He was appomttt^ 
chairman, and, in the usual manner, • 'iPi 
ceeded to collect evidence. It reported 
the natural conditions of soil and 
favoumble to the cultivation of cotteillflm|^d 
people accustomed to the work. But tbei^ 
conditions unfavourable to the success of 
industry which, Bright held, could at leo^ 
mitigated by good Government. The oondlH 
of the people, he declared, could not be impiKm 
without the interfetence of Parliament 
accordingly asked foi* a Royal Commission, 
request which, though it was suj)]>orted liy ^ 
Robert Peel and Lord George Bentind^ ' ^ 
refused by the President of the Board of 
Sir J. 0. Hobhouse, afterwards 
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they will look upon us rather as benefactors than as 
conquerors. And if we desire to see Christianity, in 
some form professed in that country, we shall sooner 
attain our object by setting the example of a high-toned 
^ Christian morality, than by any other means we can 
employ. 

It was of course not to be expected tliat the 
Government would accept their critic's plan, 
though the speech remained pi-actii»dly lui- 
answered. It was the fii'st of a series of gi*eat 
speeches on India which opened out to view the 
path along which the reformer should proceed 
and which, indeed, British Indian reformers have 
since followed. Perhaps, the Education Despatch 
of 1854 was not without its bearing on Bright’s 
speech of 1858. What with the fierce controversy 
excited by the Crimesin War, what with Bright’s 
general attitude towai’ds questions of peace and war 
and the absorption of the enei-gies of Parliament 
in matters connected with those topics, he could 
not devote much attention to India during the 
years immediately following tho passing of Sir 
Charles Wood’s India Bill. But the question of 
the constitution of the Government of India came 
up before Parliament for consideiation in 1858 
soon after the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Though the elements of disoinler were put down, 
the unfoiiunato outbreak awakened thought and 
enquiry in England, with the result that both 
parties agreed upon remodelling the constitution 
of the Government of India. 

Lord Palmerston’s Government introduced a 
Bill with the object of putting an end to the 
: Company’s rule and placing its teriitories in 
Tndia directly under the Crown. But a few days 
after its introduction the Palmerston Goveimment 
was overthrown, and the Bill was withdrawn. 
The Government which succeeded it introduced a 
Bill of its own which too was withdrawn at the 
f suggestion’ of Lord John Russell who proposed 
that the Government should proceed by way of 
resolutions in order to ariive at a generally satis- 
factory scheme. Mr. Disraeli as loader of the 
House of Commons accepted the suggestion ; and 
the Bill embodying the proposals contiaitied in the 
resolutions — which afterwards became the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1858 — was brought in by 
« Mr. Disraeli, and it came up for second i*eading 
on the 24th of June, 1858. It was on this occa- 
sion that Bii^rht delivered the celebiiited speech 
in which he propounded a scheme of his own for 
the better government of India and threw out 
t)ie suggestion accentuating tho necessity for the 
^bsuing of a great Proclamation/ ^ indicating, at 
tlie flame time, the lines on which it should be 


drawn up. Even to-day that speech retains its 
full interest and may be read with profit by every 
student of Indian affairs. 

Bright began by dealing with the general question 
of Indian Government ; he described the cumbrous 
machinery then in existence and drew attention to 
the inadequacy of the plan proposed. Like John 
Stuai*t Mill he objected to the proposed India 
Council which he thought would complicate 
matters. What was wanted with regard to the 
Government of India was, said he, ‘ a little more 
daiyliglit, moie simplicity and more lesponsibility.’ 
The population of Indin were in a condition of 
great impoverisliment and the taxes were more 
onerous and oppressive than the taxes of any 
other country in the world. Nor were the police 
armngements, administration of justice, the educa- 
tional policy and the finniices in a satisfactory 
condition. Tho position of the Governor-General 
of India was unique among the rulers of mankind. 
Upon him no control could be exercised, Jind he 
himself could not with any degree of satisfaction 
deal with the manifold interests of the population 
committed to his care, 

** I contend,*' said Bright, that the power of the 
Governor-General is too great and the office too high to 
be held by the subject of any power whatsoever, and 
especially by any subject of the Queen of England. 1 
should propose, if 1 wore in a position to offer a scheme 
in the shape of a Bill to the House, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the wise government of India in future, 
such as would bo creditable to Parliament and adTOn- 
tageous to the people of India, that the office of Governor* 
General should be abolished * * * 1 believe the duties 
of the Governor-General are far greater than any 
human being can adequately fulfil. He has a 
omnipotent to crush anything that is good. If he ijfb 
wishes, he can overbear and overrule whatever is pro- 
posed for the welfare of India, while as to doing 
anything that is good, 1 could show that with regi^ to 
the vast countries over which he rules, he is really 
almost powerless to effect anything that those countries 
require. * I do not know at this moment, and never 
have known, a man competent to govern India ; and HI 
any man says he is competent, ho sets himself up at a 
much higher yalue than those who are acquainted with 
him arc likely to set him. Let the House look at the 
making of laws for twenty nations speaking twenty 
languages.** 

The .speaker then went on to indicate in broad 
outline his alternativo scheme. Ho said : 

£ would propose that, instead of having a Governor* 
General and an Indian empire, we should have neither 
the one nor the other. I would propose that we should 
have Presidencies, and not an empire. If 1 were a 
Minister— which the House will admit is a bold figure 
of speech— -and if the House were to agree with me— 
which is also an essential point— I would propose to 
have at least five Presidencies in India, and I would have 
the Governments of those presidencies perfectly equal 
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•in rank and in salary. The capitals of those Presidencies 
'would probably bo Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, 
and Lahore. 1 will take the Frosidcncy of Madras as 
an illustration. Madras has a population of some 20, 
000,000. We all know its position on the map, and that 
it has the advantage of being more compact, geographi- 
cally speaking, than the other Presidencies. It has a 
Governor and a Council, I would give to it a Governor 
and a Council still, but would confine all their duties to 
the Presidency of Madras, and 1 would treat it just 
as if Madras was the only portion of India connected 
with this country. 1 would have its finance, its taxation, 
its justioe and its police departments, as well as its 
public works and military department, precisely the 
same as if it were a State having no connection with any 
other part of India, and recognized only as a dependency 
of this country. 1 would propose that the Government 
of every Presidency should correspond with the Secre- 
tary for India in England, and that there should be 
telegraphic communications between nil the Presidencies 
in India as I hope before long to see a telegraphic com- 
munication between the office of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) and every Presidency over which he presides. 
1 shall no doubt be told that there are insuperable difii- 
oulties in the way of such an arrangement, and I shall 
be sure to hear of the military difficulty. Now, 1 do not 
profess to be an authority on military affairs, but I know 
that military men often make great mistakes, I would 
have the array divided, each Presidency having its own 
army, just as now, care being taken to have them kept 
distinct; and L see no danger of any confusion or mis- 
understanding, when an emergency atose, in having them 
all brought together to carry out the views of the Go- 
vernment. There is one question which it is important 
to bear in mind, and that is with Regard to the Councils 
in India, 1 think every Governor of aPresidenoy should 
have an assistant Council, but differently constituted 
from what they now are. 1 would have an open Council. 

What we want is to make the Governments of the 
Presidencies Governments for the people of the Presi- 
dencies ; not Goveriiraents for the civil servants of the 
Crown, but for the non-official mercantile classes from 
England who settle there, and for the 20,000,000 or 30, 
000,000 of Natives in each Presidency. 

If the Governor of each Presidency wore to have in 
bis Council some of the officials of his Government, some 
of the non-official Europeans resident in the Presidency, 
and two or three at least of the intelligent Natives of 
the Presidency in whom the people would have some 
confidence, you would have begun that which will be of 
inestimable value hereafter— you would have begun to 
unite the Government with the governed ; and unless you 
do that, no Government will be safe, and any hurricane 
may overturn it or throw it into confusion. 

Tlie great orator did not stop hei e. He laid 
down the ba^sis upon which the whole 8tructui*e 
of the Government of India should rest. He 
continued : — 

We must in future have India governed, not for a 
handful of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose 
praises are so constantly sounded in this House. You 
may govern India, if you like, for the good of England, 
but the good of England must come through the chan- 
nels of the good of India. 

How, as ^ this new policy, I will tell the House what 
I think the Prime Minister should do. He ought, 1 
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think, always to choose for his President of the Board 
of Control or his Secretary of State for India, a man 
who cannot be excelled by any other man in his Cabinet, 
or in bis party, for capacity, tor honesty, for attention 
to his duties, and for knowledge adapted to the particular 
office to which ho is appointed. If any Prime Minister 
appoint an inefficient man to such an office, he will be 
a traitor to the Throne of England. That officer, ap- 
pointed for the qualities 1 have just indicated, should 
with equal scrupulousness and conscientiousness, make 
the appointments, whotber of the Gorornor-General, or 
(should that office bo abolished) of the Governors of the 
Presidencies of India. Those appointments should not 
be rewards for old men simply because such men have 
done good service when in their prime, nor should they 
be rewards for mere party service, but they should be 
appointments given under a feeling that interests of the 
very highest moment, connected with this country, de- 
pend on those great offices in India being properly filled. 

Bright then iiuide n vigorous and manly defence 
of the Indian [reople again.st the (!aliimnies then 
levelled at them and pleaded earnestly for symjja- 
thetic and courteous treatment. He .praised their 
virtiU‘K and declared : 

I would not permit any man in my presence, with- 
out rebuke, to indulge in the calumnies and expressions 
of contempt which 1 have recently hoard poured forth 
without measure upon the whole population of India. 

He pointed out that as a preliminary to the 
inauguration of the new sclieme of Government, 
a Proclamation must he issued. lie addressed 
this portion of his speech especially to the 
Government. 

If I had the responsibility of administering the affairs 
of India, there are certain things I would do. I would, 
immediately after this Bill passes, issue a Proclamation 
in India which should reach every subject Of the British 
Crown in that country, and be heard of in the territories-, 
of every Indian Prince or Rajah. 

What he would put in such a document he set 
forth with his usual simplicity, wisdom and 
force. Much of what he suggesteil was embodied 
in the great Proclamation of Victoria the Good, 
almost in the order and form in which the 
oiiginator of the idea pnt it, — the Proclamation 
wliich Indians justly i*egard as their Gimt Chai-ter, 
Perhaps, not many are aware what share Bright 
had in originating and conceiving it. His idea 
or outline of the Proclamation included and 
comprehended a new system of Government, the 
object of which was to enlist the co-operation of 
the people, redress their grievances as they arose 
promptly and without delay and generally* to 
ensure the peaceful progress, the happiness and • 
Contentment of the people of India ; and it is 
worthy of note that some of the reforms he then 
advocated bive taken practical shape only recently. 
But thei’O can be no doubt that t^e speech 
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produced a deep and abiding impression. It will 
continue to be a souruo of inspiration to English' 
men and Indians who have to deal, directly or 
indirectly, with tlio affairs of India. 

It is a cm ious circumstance that just when the 
question of the futuT-e government of India was 
engaging the attention of Parliament, an Indian 
subject affecting a portion of the country 
and involving a great principle of justici* was 
suddenly thrust upon the attention of the House 
of Commons. On March .‘I, 1858, Lord Canning, 
the Governor- Oenoral of India-, i.ssued a memora- 
ble Proclamation. It was addressed to the 
Talukdars of Oudh and it announced that with 
the exception of the lands then held by six 
devotedly loyal proprietors of tlm Province, the 
proprietary right in the whole of the soil of Oudh 
was transfei’red to th(^ Rritish Government 
which would dispose of it in such manner .*is might 
seem fitting. To all Chiefs and landholders who 
should at once surrendei- to the (ffiief Commissioner 
of Oudh it was promised that their lives woultl be 
spai'ed, provhlod that their hands were unshiined 
by English blood murderously shed ; but it was 
stated that as regards any further indulgence, 
they must throw themselves upon the justice and 
mercy of the British Government. Even the 
favoured landholdei’s wei‘e given to understand 
that they retained their estates by the favour of 
the Crown and as a reward for their loyalty. Sir 
James Outram wrote at once to Lord Canning 
tlnit the effect of tlu^ Proclamation would bo to 
confiscate the entire proprietary right in the 
Province and to make the Chiefs and lamllords 
despemte. Loi-d Canning did not, however, 
admit the truth of the criticisms of his Proclama- 
tion. It reached England in the usual course. 
Lord Ellenborougli, the President of the Board of 
Control, distipproved of it and sent a despatch to 
that effect to the Governor- General in Indio. 
This despatch was laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. An outcry was at once raised against 
Loro Ellenbo rough at the premature publication 
of the despatch, who, to save his colleagues, 
resigned office. The Opposition in the House of 
Commons gave notice of a resolution condemning 
the despeatch. On May 14 it came up for 
discussion, and Blight, who took part in it, 
dissociated himself from the Liberals and condemn- 
ed the Proclamation while saying not' a word 
against Lord Canning personally. The resolution 
of censure was after a long debate withdrawn* 
Bnght's speech on the occasion tivr&ed the tablei 
and impressed the Opposition with the weight 


and closeness of his reasoning. He cliaracterised 
the Pi'oclamation as unjust and impolitic. It 
inti’oduced and sanctioned, he contended, a policy 
of confisi*ation, tlie effect of which would be serious. 
He then went to explain what proprietary right 
meant and said. 

And what is it that ia meant by these proprietary 
rights ? We must sec what is the general course of the 
policy of our Government in India. If you sweep away 
all proprietary rights in the kingdom of Oude you will 
have this result— that there will be nobody connected 
with the land but the Government of India and tiie 
humble cultivators who till the soil. And you will have 
this further result, that the whole produce of the land 
ot Oude and of the industry of its people will be divided 
into two most unequal portions ; the larger share will go 
to the Government in the shape of tax, and the smaller 
share, which will be a handful of rice per day, will go to 
the cultivator of the soil. Now, this is the Indian 
system. It is the grand theory of the civilians, under 
whose advice, 1 very much fear. Lord Canning has un- 
fortunately acted ; and you will find in many parts of 
India, especially in tlie Presidency of Madras,* that the 
population consists entirely of the class of cultivators, 
and that the Government stands over them with a screw 
which is perpetually turned, leaving the handful of rioe 
per day to the ryot or tho cultivator, and pouring all the 
rest of tho produce of the soil into the Exchequer of the 
East India Company. 

And yiit Loi*<l Canning’s Proclamation sanc- 
tioned such a policy, and Bright contended that 
the liigliost court of appeal, the Parliament of 
Great Biihun, should forthwith disallow it, and 
Parliament acted \ipon his advice. 

In the month of August of the same year he 
delivered yc‘t anothoi gi'eat sjx'oeh on India. Sir 
Charles Wood intioduceil the Indian Budget into 
the House of Commons. Among other things he 
asked that the Govei’iiment should be empowered 
to laise X 5,000,000 in Great Brihiin in order to 
meet the demaiuls of the year. The Bill ein{)OWer- 
ing tile Govenuneiit to raise the loan, of course, 
passed through both Houses of Parliament. Bright 
availetl himself of the occasion to survey the s^te 
of affairs in India for the third time, within a 
pi*riod of thrive months. He firat giuppled with 
Irwliaii finance. His conclusion was that for 
the past twenty yeais the Government had had 
deficit on deficit and debt on debt. He enumerated 
the ways in which expenditure had been accumul- 
ating. Frontier wars, the Military Seiwice, an 
overpaid Civil Service, the policy of annexation 
and a few other questions he enlarged upon in 
order to show how exjienditure increased, how 
little of control there was, and the want of public 
opinion in the country. The Cabinet in England 
sanctioned wars for which the Indian taxpayers 
had to pay, but which in justice should be paid 
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for by the British taxpayers ; the expenditure on 
the ai'my instead of being i-educed, was added to; 
and, lastly, responsibilities were undertaken by 
. means of annexation which could not be adequately 
discharged. Power was lodged in the hands of 
the Civil Service which exerciseil it pmcticjilly 
without any cvuitrol from outside. Incidenttilly, 
Bright pointed out that the otiicial who 
turned i^efornnu* was i*egarded ns a dangerous 
innovator, and I’eferred to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Goveiiior of Ma<has, in the following appi-eciative 
terms : — 

The noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) did an excel- 
lent thing. He did honour to himself by appointing a 
man of a new sort as Governor of Madras. 1 hare not 
muoh acquaintance with Sir C. Trevelyan, bnt I believe 
him to be a very intelligent man and very earnest for the 
good of India. But he finds that at Madras he is like a 
man who is manacled, as all the Governors aro. He is 
able to do almost nothing. But he has a spirit above 
being the passive instrument for doing nothing in the 
hands of the Governor-General, and ho has been dis- 
‘ posed to make several changes which have looked ex- 
ceedingly heterodox to those who are connected with 
the old Government of India, and which have shocked 
the nerves of the fifteen old gentlemen who meet in 
Leadenhall Street, and their brethren in India. I find 
that among the changes endeavoured to be effected by 

* Sir C. Trevelyan, the following are enumerated He 
hM endeavoured to conciliate the Natives by abolishing 
oortain oeremonial distinotions which were supposed to 
degrade them when visiting the Government House ; he 
has shown that personal courtesy to them which appears 
to be too much neglected in India; he has conspicuous- 
ly rewarded those who have rendered services to the 
State ; he has made one of the Natives his aide-de-camp ; 
he has endeavoured to improve the land tenure, to effect 
a settlement of the Enam, and to abolish the impress of 
cattle and carts. He has also abolished three-fourth, 
or perhaps more, of the paper work of the publio ser- 
vants. He also began the groat task of judicial reform, 
than whioh none is more urgently pressing. But what 
is said of Sir C. Trevelyan for instituting these reforms ? 

r Ho has raised a hornets’ nest about him. Those who 
surround the Governor-General at Calcutta say, ^We 
might as well have the Governors of the Presidencies 
independent, if they are to do as they like without con- 
sulting the Governor -General as has been done in past 
times.’ 

Ill the course of this spee(!h Bright retumod to 
hie argument that the Governor- General could 
do nothing to resist the influence of his official 

* environments. Said he 

The Governor-General of India goes out knowing little 
or nothing of India. 1 know exactly what he does when 
be is appointed. Ho shuts himself up to study the first 
V. volumes of Mr, Mill’s ffiato^y of India^ and be reads 
. through this laborious work without nearly so much 
efteot in making him a good Governor-General as a man 
might ignorantly suppose. He goes to India, a country 
.nfjtwonly nations, speaking twenty languages. He 
; bqowe 'nohh of those nations, and be has not a glimmer 


of the grammar and pronunciation or meaning of those 
languages. He is surrounded by half-a-dozen or a dozen 
gentlemen who have been from fifteen to forty years 
in that oountry, and who have scrambled from the 
moderate but sure allowance with whioh they began in 
the Service to the positions they now occupy. He 
knows nothing of the oountry or the people, and they 
are really unknown to the Government of India. 

He is surrounded by an official circle, he breathes 
an official air, and everything is dim or dark beyond 
it. You lay duties upon him which are utterly beyond 
the mental or bodily strength of any man who ever 
existed, and which he cannot therefore adequately 
perform. 

The gi eat. statesman then protested against the 
frequent ti-ansfers of officials and" their appoint- 
ments to offices for which they wei-e not tmined and 
pleaded for the principle of decenti’alisation, so that 
every part of the country might receive the benefits 
of official wat^'h fill ness and care without constant 
interineihlling by authorities far away, who were 
ab-soliitely unacquainted with local wants. The 
question of simultaneous Civil Seivice exnmiiiina- 
tions, the spread of education, i-eligious neutrality, 
the necessity of showing sympathy, regard and 
courte.sy to Indians, and respec.t for the rights 
of Indian Princes were among the other subjects 
dealt mth in the Siimo speech. 

And the {>ororation was ns follows : — 

All over those vast regions there are oountless mil- 
lions, helpless and defenceless, deprived of their natural 
leaders and their ancient chiefs, looking with only some 
small ray of hope to that omnipresent and irresistible 
Power by which they have been subjected. I appeal 
to you on behalf of that people. 1 have besought your 
mercy and your justice for many a year past; and if 
I speak to you earnestly now, it is because, the object 
for which I plead is dear to my heart. Is it not possible 
to touch a chord in the hearts of Englishmen, to raise 
them to a sense of the miseries infiioted on that unhappy 
country by the crimes and the blunders of our rulers 
here? If you have steeled your hearts against Hie 
Natives, if nothing can stir you to sympathy with their 
miseries, at least have pity upon your own countrymen. 

Three yeiu’s later the same eloquent voice was 
raised against what appeared to be a discreditable 
affair — discreditable to the parties concerned. 
Certain discrejiancies between certain sets of 
documents, relating to the Afghan War of 1837-38, 
were discovei’od. It appeai'ed that some passages 
in the despatches of Sir Alexander Bume had been 
mutilated, in order to make it appear that he 
advised a policy which he actually condemned* 
A motion was brought foi'waid for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the alleged mutil^ 
atfon of the despatches presented to the House* 

. With the ];ielp of a well-disciphned majority, the 
. Government got the tnotion Imocked on the hedd* 
In the course of the debate oh it Bright^madt^ Ah 
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effective attack on the officials concerned and 
80 ^ grappled with Lord Palmerston, the Prime 
Minister, that though the resolution was lost, 
the impression left in the public mind was deep. 

tts he constantly was in the discussion of 
British political questions, ho never once lost sight 
of India, the affairs of which either by me‘»u« of 
questions or by sj>eeches Jio frequently brought 
before Parliament ; and his activity in this 
respect was fruitful of good in a variety of ways, 
not the least important of which was the forming 
of a body of Biitish politicians who were keenly 
interested in India, of whom Henry Fawcett 
came next in lunk to the great leadoi* and orga- 
niser of the party. 

Sir Arthur Cotton was on a visit to 
Manchester and the Indian Association in that 
city convened a meeting in the Town Hall, with a 
view to elicit tlie opinions which Sir Arthur 
entertained as to the means of preventing 
famine in India. Bright was invited to he 
present and to speak on the subject. His speech 
on the occasion was a. comprehensive survey of 
the economic condition of India. He described 
the system of Co^'ernment and pointed out 
that the country was on the verge of 
bankruptcy and hekl tliat taxation had reached 
the highest limit though British politicians 
believed that India was a land flowing with milk 
and honey. At the time the speech was deliveied 
a famine was raging in India, and he naturally 
indulged in a retrospect in order to show how 
often India had been aflflicted with famines and 
how its vitality had been sapped, and yet Secie- 
taries of State and the rulers sent out fi*om 
England lived in a paradise of their own. 

Once before he had refeiTed to the way in 
which a new Governor-Genei*al prepared himself 
for his task. On the present occasion he was 
able to give his audience what had come to his own 
personal knowledge. 

“ I reoolleot ”, said he, “ meeting a Governor-General 
¥rith whom I was acquainted, just after he was appointed. 

X met him at Euston Station in London and I observed 
that he had got a book under his arm. and was hurrying 
away. 1 spoke to him and said, * If I were in the habit 
of laying wagers I would lay a wager that 1 could tell 
the name of the book under your arm.* Well, bo looked 
surprised, and said. * What is it ? ’ I said, *1 think it is 
Mill’s British India.’ 

** He said it waf quite true.” 

, Bright then went on to observe that Indian 
questions should not be studied in a purely 
academic spirit, and that of all Indian questions 
the one that then riveted their ^attention most 
li^ famine, He pointed out on the authority of 


three such distinguished Anglo-Indians as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Sir Bartle Frere and Sir 
Arthur Cotton that the spread of irrigation works 
was one of the most effective remedies against 
famine and emphasised the fact that while the 
extension of railways was far more a question for 
the English, as power in India, that which 
vitadly concerned Indians wfis the extension of 
irrigation works. He then discussed the compet- 
ing advaiitijges of railways and irrigation works 
at some length and stated liis delilHirate conviction 
that what India .stood more in need of were irri- 
gsition works. But he said that that view would 
not commend itself to Anglo- Indian critics in 
India. In this connection he referred to the 
Indian and Anglo-Indian press. He said: — 

There are two sets of newspapers— those first, which 
are published by Englishmen, ana these being the papers 
of the services, cannot, of course, be in favour of economy. 
They assail me every time I mention India in a speech, 
if it is even only in a paragraph, and no doubt they will 
do the same for what 1 am saying now. Then ^ere are 
the native papers ; and although there are a great many 
published in the native languages, still they have not 
much of what we call political influence. The Govern- 
ment officials look into them to see if they are saying 
anything unpleasant to the Government— anything that 
indicates sedition or disoontont, but never for the 
purpose of being influenced by the judgment of the 
writers and editors. The actual press of the country 
whioh touches tho Government is the press of the 
English; and that press, as a rule, is in favour — and, 
of course, generally has been in favour— of annexation 
of nioro territory, more places, more salaries, and 
ultimately more pensions. 

Bright was a profound student of Indian condi- 
tions and Indian politics, and what is significant 
is that the abuse now hurled at the friends of 
India in the House of Commons by a section of 
the Anglo-Indian press was, during his time, 
heajjed upon his own devoted head. 

During the second administration of Disraeli, 
and especially in connection with its handling of 
what was called the Eastern Question, India occu- 
pied a place in the indictment framed by their 
opponents against Disiaeli and his colleagues. 
Bright was oiu^ of the most pi’ominent statesmen 
who contributed to the final ovei'throw of that 
administration. He spoke often on Indian 
topics such as the Afghan War. 

In April, 1879, he delivered a great speech in 
Birmingham on “The Eastern policy of the Govern- 
ment and the prospects of finance in India.” He 
dealt with the whole fiontier question and spoke 
of the Afghan War as “ deformed by falseness 
and by dishonour.” He then went into the 
whole question of Indian Administration. Speaking 
of the millions of India he said ,*— 
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They are poor to an extremity of poverty of which 
the pooreat olaaa in tliia country haa no conception, 
and to rdiich it aftorda no kind of parallel. They are 
over-taxed to a degree of which in the worst days of 
taxation in this country you had no knowledge * 
* a * » It is oppressive to such a degree that all 
the authorities in India aay you cannot turn the screw 
any more, and that if you do, something worse than 
a deficient revenue may follow. 

He proceeded to offer suggestions for the ro<luc- 
tiou of Indian expenditure. He watited a 
peaceful frontier policy, internal economy espo- 
cially by a gradual reduction of the military 
expeiuliture ; and, lastly, he pleaded for the 
adoption of measures calculated to mitigate the 
evils of poverty and to stimulat(» the progress of 
the Indian people. 

He did not live to see the full fruition of his 
hopes. But he laboured hard, down to the last 
day of his life, for the Jidvancement of the interests 
of India. Loixl Ripon follow^ed out in practic^e 
some of the principles Imd dow n by Macaulay and 
Bright ; and wnting to an Indian correspondent 
Bright s»iid : — 

The principles which have distinguished the adminis- 
tration of Lord Ripon seem to mo to be thoae which 
promise to be beneficial to you and creditable to ua. 

But he always held the view that the .system 
of government existing in India should be radi- 
cally altered if its peaceful and*steady evolution 
should be effectively secured. Ho had indicated 
the lines on which, in his judgment, India should 
be governed, and ho never departed from 
them. From an account of whiit passed Ijet- 
ween him and the late Mr. Protap Cliunder 
Mozumdar in 1888, recently reproduced in a 
Calcutta paper, it is clear that even long after he 
explained his own plan of Indian Government, he 
was of opinion that India could not he governeil 
satisfactorily by a central body like the Govom- 
ment of Indm, but should bo cut up into different 
States under sepamte Goveniments subject, of 
course, to the control of Parliament. His system 
(he said) would foster the growth of several self- 
contained Indian nationalities which would ulti- 
mately be capable of self-government. He did 
not believe, we ai^e told, that India would ever 
become a single nation. It was absurd to think, 
he said at the time, that 250 millions of men and 
women could consider themselves one people ; so 
that the best way of connecting them together 
would be to help them to form a numlxu* of small 
distinct nationalities according to their origin, 
antecedents, sympathies and dialects. He main- 
^ned that it was the duty of the English people 
^0 teach Iildians how to govern themselves, and 


that his plan (if put into practice) would gi*adually 
tend to tliat I'osult. 

On the same occasion Blight let drop another 
obiter dictum which is worthy of being recalled and 
preserved. The acicoimt says : 

Mr. Bright sets his face against violent agitation 
of every kind. He said, never be persuaded to use 
violence either in speech or act. Every reform has to 
be won constitutionally, inch by inch, in this country. 
Be not tired to try to obtain your rights. You have 
already obtained some, you shall have more. But never 
be violent in anything. All progress has its laws, and 
laws act slowly. If you do not get all you want, your 
children will. What our fathers did not have we have. 
The future must be allowed to mend tho past." 

It may not bo goiu'rally knowm tluit for over a 
generation Bright had pi'actically been loading tho 
party of progress in India. When Indian depu- 
tations or Indi.an politicians like tho late Mr. Lai 
Mohan Ghoso wont on spoia’a] political missions to 
England, he lielptMl them by his advice and sym- 
patludic guidance. 

Bright had a hand in the making of modern 
India. His .services to her were so vast and of such 
a cliarimter that his memory will ever he green 
in the minds of the Indian people. 
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LEHEIS TO U IRDtM FRIERO. 

BY 

AK ANaTX)-IKniAN. 


Letter T. 

Dear Mi* , 

You have asked me to write to you on the 
subject of social relations between Indians and 
Europeans, and you have told me that.you think 
that it is very impoi'tant for the welfare of the 
country that those siKual i*platinns should be 
improved. There are, I am sure, largo numbers 
of English people who aro very anxious imleed to 
have friendly relations with Indians, yet. as you 
say, there ai*e difticulties in the way. 

But, is this not to bo expected Providence 
has brought together two races widely diflering in 
custom and tradition, and it is not to bo expected 
that they will easily understand one another or 
adapt themselves to each other’s ways of thought. 
For many years there w*as practically no social 
intercourse at all, and it is only of late that a 
class of Indians has arisen who desire to mix in 
English society. At the same time, there is evi- 
dence of a miudi greater desire on the pai*t of 
the English to understand the thoughts and ideas 
which ai-e at the basis of Hindu civilization. 

I should myself have been inclined to ask the 
question ought the English to adapt themselves 
to Indian ways, or Indians to the English” or 
again “should there be in India a new social 
system which adapts itself to both” but you have 
answered this question beforehand by telling me 
that the Indians whom you have in your mimi 
would like to adapt themselves to English ways 
and to leai*n the customs of English society. 

I suppose that good manners are the same in 
all races and all countries. They are the out- 
ward expression of an attitude of miml or soul 
towards one’s neighbour, an attitude which thinks 
of his good rather than of one’s own and of bis 
comfort and of his feelings ; and therefore to 
acquire good manners in the truest and highest 
sense is no mean aspiration. For the man who 
has good manners towards every human being can 
surely have few mean thoughts in his heart. 

But this is not the question which we are 
discussing. We are thinking, not of good 
manners, but of certain social conventions. While 
good manners are the same all or^ the world, 
conventions differ very widely. To take a single 
' 78 


instance : it is orlioiis to you to see an Englishman 
licking the gummed part of an envelope or putting 
the end of his pencil in his mouth, and you 
suspect that you youi*aolves do things equally 
odious to us. This is perhaps sometimes true and 
I imagine that these conventions must be learnt 
by every man for himself by obsen’ation and 
by questioning. I think that you will find that any 
Englishman of your acquaintance is ready to answer 
all your questions. 

Perhaps, it is not so much these smaller 
difficulties which stand in the way of friendly 
relations, but rathei-tho general attitude of mind. 
Where however theie is a real desire on both 
sides to come into more friendly i*elations, the 
way becomes easy. Without this desire no .set of 
mechanical rules, however well drawn up, will be 
of any use. I think |ierhaps your friends do not 
realize how ready tlie majority of English people 
are to establish friendly social relations with 
Indians, and since they do not themselves 
altogether understand English manners they 
suspect Englishmen of a patronising attitude and 
they take offence at small things which certainly 
would not oftend them if they understood the 
reason of them. 

To speak quite frankly, I do not think that 
better social relations ai*e likely to come about un- 
less thei’e is a real desire on both sides for them 
and unless both races are really determined to 
discover what is best in one another. 

At present, thei’e is a certain tendency to dwell 
on what is worst, and' I think that in this Indians 
are distinctly worse sinners than the English. I 
have often heard general statements made by 
Indians which are wholly unjustifiable and if 
Indians ask us to be tolerant and kind they must 
try to be the same themselves. 

Yours <fcc. 

Letter II. 

Dear Mr 

You tell mo that you would like me to write 
more in detail than I did in my last letter on the 
subject of certain English conventions, for the 
benefit of some of your young countrymen, who 
may not as yet be accustomed to English ways 
and you toll me e.specially that you have heard it 
said that at large pni ties, such as the Reception 
at Government House, Indian gentlemen often 
behave in a way which gives offence to English 
people. 

I have heard the same thing said myself, espe* 
cially with regard to the refreshments which aie 
offei^ to the guests, Perhaps, you might be able 
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to give youv young friende n few liiiits on this 
subject. It might be possible to stiy to them : 

1 . As you are going to an Englishman’s house, it 
would l)e well for you to adapt 3"ourself to his 
methods. 

2. If you ai*e not accustomed to English wavs of 
eating, perhaps it would be best for vou not to 
take anything to eat or «bink until you have 
watched a few English people and lia\e observed 
their customs. 

3. Do not, for instiince, <lrink soda water out of 
a lx)ttle. If you dislike the idi'a of letting voui* 
lips touch a, glass which may have betui used by 
some one else, you should refrain drinking any- 
thing, or if 3"ou are very tliicsty you should ;isk a 
servant to give you a bottle of soda water ami 
take it outside to <lrink. 

4. In selecting a cake or otbei* food be very 
careful not to touch any but tin* one that you 
take. Also do not hike om‘ that you think you 
will not like. If, when you have taken a cake, 
you find that you dislike it, <lo not throw it on 
the floor. You may ask a servant to give you a 
plate, and put the cake on it and then give it to 
him to take away ; but this gives a good deal of 
trouble and it is better only to bike some kind of 
cake that you know you will like.^ It is said that 
Indians sometimes take a cake, and after eating 
a portion of it, replace it in the dish. Never do 
this. 

5. Do not, under any circumsbi rices, remove 
anything from your mouth. If an Englishman 
takes grapes or oranges, he will remove the skins 
and seeds from his month with his hand. Tliis 
custom is repugnant to you ; it is ccpially 
repugnant to an Englishman to see vou s])ittiiig 
the skin or seeds out of your mouth at a party. 

6. Indians natiu'ally eat much faster than 
Europeans. Try thei'oforo, whmi eating English 
food, to oat .slowly, taking only very small 
mouthfuls at a time. If you dislike taking a hit 
out of a cake, ask for a plate and place the 
cake on it, then break off' a .small piece at 
a time and put it into your mouth. Do not 
throti) it in. With cai'e you will l(*ai‘n to satisfy 
your scruples and yet to conform to English 
liaHts. 

7. Do not trfike moi*e than one thing at a 
time/ and remember that ‘ light refreshments ’ or 
afternoon tea. are not regular meals, and only a 
little should be e^iton. 

8. Do not hand a cake or biscuit to a friend 
with your fingers, If you want to pass him some 


food, take the dish in your hand and hand it to 
him, lot him then help himself. 

9. If you take ice cream or fruit salad, eat it 
with a spoon. Do not ]iour it from the plate 
direct into your mouth. 

10. Do not take nny fooil awn 3' witli 3"ou. 
This is qiiitci tlie custom in Jndiaii houses, hut is 
never done amoiig.st English people. You should 
not even t.Hke away sweets for tlie children from 
the table. 

11. [f you do not wish to (*at or drink any- 
thing there is no need to do so. Even at small 
private parties vou are fpiite at liberty simply to 
sa3', “ No, thank you,” if 3^011 areoff'ertMl refresh- 
ments. 

1*2. At largo parties there is no reason win" 
vou should not go uj) and s[)i‘ak to jx^ople whom 
you know, wlu‘tlier English or Indian. If, how- 
ever, they are of v(‘ry high official ])Ositioii, you 
would jiroliably wait for them to speak to you first. 

13. A man docs not usually [iiit out bis band 
to shako hands witli a lady : bo waits for her to 
ott'er bei* band to him. Hut be may go up and 
speak to her if he knows her. 

14. It is well at parties not to speak of 
business. If you have any business with an 
Englisliman it is better to write and a.sk for an 
appointment. 

I have suggested a few definite instructions 
wliich you may be able to gi\'e your Indian 
friemis. Their own tact and observation will 
easily fill in the details. 

Your.s itc. 

Letteu 111. 

Dear Mr , 

You siiggf'st that 1 should write a letter which 
3"ou may sliow to 3"our friends, on the subject of 
paying and returning calls. 

'Phis rerti\inlv is a difiicult .subject, for in 
English .society it is generally the ladies who pay 
and retuiii ciills, whereas your lailios often feel 
rather shy of calling on English women who 
jirobably tlo not understand their language. 

Then again, wlien an Englishman w’ho is unmar- 
ried, or whose wife is in England or the hills, 
calls, it is the laily of the house that he asks for 
and who receives liim. Her husband might not 
even hear of his visit and he w’ould only return it 
if the caller were of a very high official position. 
Ordinarily, the lady on whom h^ called would 
send a carji of her husband's to him by post, or 
ask her husband to put it up on the board at the 
Club, 
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So, wlioii Jill Ttidiiin gentleman calls, and is 
ret^eived by a lady, should he expect her husbfiiul 
to return his (ijill, when he would not do so in 
the cjise of an Englishman i Of (!oui*se, in the cjise 
of men in a high oliicijil ])osition, thii irase is 
different ; they would certjiiiily expect ytiiir call 
to be returned and Englishmen would cerbiinly 
wish to return it. 

Would it not be possibh' for Indijin gonth'iiion 
to take their wives to cjill on English Isidies ? The 
English hulies would then retui ii the call and jit 
least a beginning of Jicquaintanci* \>oul<l have been 
•made. Rut if jiu Indijin gentlenuin cjinnot jiersiuide 
his wife to jiccoiupjiny him, he may call on his 
English friends {done, but he should not, in tluit 
c;ise, exjiect his c;dl to be returned unless ti, high 
offtcisil position w{vri*jints it. 

If :i f!{dl is [Wild on jmi Englishnuin for souie 
special rejison, if, for instjuua*, you h.ive some busi- 
ness with him, even you wouhl not of course ^^\pe(!t 
the cjill to be returned, still less would jiny of 
your young friends who go to cjdl on jin Englisli 
oiticial in order to jusk Ji bivour. 

And again, there is sometimes a litth* confusion 
between n ‘ c;dl ’ Jind ji ‘ visit.’ If English people 
go to see one another by arrsingoment, they wouhl 
scjircely look U[K)n this jis ;i (Jidl to b(^ returned. 
So probjibly it woidd often not occur to i\n 
Englishimui to return ji. visit made by appoint- 
ment. It would, however, be quite easy for an 
Indhin to jisk his English frieiuls to come to his 
house if he wished to do so jind an Indhin hidy 
could ask sin English huly to come {ind see her. 

I know, however, that ji good many of your 
friends will not be jible to [leisiiaide their wives 
to jtccompjiny them. They are then compello<l to 
pay calls by themselves, and the following hints 
may perhaps be of some service to them : — 

1. Rjiy your call either between twelve and 
two or between four and six. 

2. When you drive up to the di)or 

{a) you may be shown a box with ‘‘ Mrs 

not at home” on it. This not at home” is the 
convei'se of the “jit home” generally seen on 
invitation ciirds, and mejins that foi* one reason or 

another Mrs is not prepjired to receive 

visitors. It would not be good manners to enquire 
of the servant whether Mrs is really out. 

(6) You may be shown a tiuy and told that 

Mrs will see you. You should put two 

cai‘ds on the ti*ay, one for the lady and one for 
her husband. You should then wait in your 
carriage until the servant asks you to come into 
the house. If you are shown into the drawing- 


room Jind the lady is not there, you nuiy sit or 
shi-iid jis you lik(? until she (jomes. You need 
not wait to be {isked to sit down by the servant. 
If the servsnit lejives you stjimliiig in the 
verandjdi you lujiy take it tluit this is a piece 
of ignor;iiu*e on hfs j)art, not of discourtesy on 
his iimstei’s. ’riie imishT or mistress of the 
house mjiy luiNt' omitt«*d to give orders to the 
servjints to show visitors into ji room where they 
iiijiy w.iit, but it would be unreasonable for you to 
take ollence ;it ;i mistjike which might occur in the 
cjise of a visitor of j»ny imtioiudity. Also, do not 
fe<*l hurt if you {ire kept wjiiting for«‘i few minutes 
before the hidy comes in. She might ejisily keep 
Jill English >isitor wjiiting, just j\s you would 
somi'times keep jin unexpi'cted visitor wjiiting in 
your own house. 

d. When the lady jqipejirs you might, if you 
like<l, .sjiy to lier “ 1 :nn so sorry that my wife 
liJis not been Jible to {lecompjiny me to cjdl upon 
you” and you might add the reason, ‘‘she does 
not know jiny English” or “she is inther shy of 
going out” or win lever it nmy be. 

4. Probably the lady will indicate to you 
whc*re to sit : in an English drawing-room thei*© is 
no spechd place of honour. ThoTv is no signitimnco 
att{»ched to sitting on the right or left of your 
hostess or on a big or simill chair. (At dinner- 
p{n‘ties the phice of honour is on the left of the 
hostess.) S^ou should not sit down before she 
does, and if she should get up to fetch something 
or U» greet jinother (yiller, you should stand 
up too and remain stsinding while she does. 

.5. You should remain for five or ton minutes 
Jind then get up and go jiway. You need not sny 
“ 1 fesir I Jim declining you i ” and then await 
IcJive to go, but you naiy simply stand up and 
make some final remark such jis “ May I be 

1 ‘emembered to Mr. ” or “ 1 hope some 

daiy to liJive the pleasure of introducing my wife 
to' you ” and then go. You shoiild not stay 
longei- than a few minutes uidess it is quite clear 
that your hostess wjints to luive a talk with you 
on some, sjjecijil subject, but you should get up to 
go, when there is a suitable pause in the conversa- 
tion. 

Yours &c. 

Lkiter IV. 

Deju* Mr 

You have asked me for a few hints on conver- 
sation. This is indeed ji difficult question, for as 
you truly remark “ Indians do not know what to 
talk SI bout, Sind especially what to talk about to 
English ladies.” 1 suppose an Indian would say 
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** Wliy should 1 talk if I have nothing to say ? ” 
and he would be entirely retisonable in his objec- 
tion. How 1 ‘estful and i’efi*eshing it woidd be if 
nobody bdked unless they had something to stiy ! 
and yet of coui’se in tliat case jHJople would never 
get to know one another at all. 

First then thei*e are cert}! in things which are 
often spoken of by Indians amongst themselves, 
which are not unnecessarily discussed in English 
society. They may be included under the head- 
ings “ domestic events and illnesses.” You should 
bo cai'eful to avoid these, especially if young un- 
uiaiTied ladies are present. 

Some of these subjects ai*e iiever mentioned at 
all, for others thei*e are certain conventional 
expressions, e. g., an Indian would say “ I have 
not been well lately, I have been sufleHng 
from diarrhoea and vomitting,” tlie English ecpii- 
valent would be “I have not l)een very well 
lately, I have had a chill.” An Indian would not 
hesita.te to say, “ My wife is unable to accompany 
me, she is expecting her delivery in a few days,” 
which an Englishman, if he were j)ut to it, would 
say ** She is not going out just now.” Then, no 
wference, even the most distant, is made to the 
event known as “attaining liei’ age,” or to the thi-eo 
days which an Indian lady peiiodkally s|jeiids in 
re&'ement. 

Of course, this only applies to conversation in 
society. If English people have a i-eally friendly 
feeling towards Indians, they will not mind any- 
thing that is said, so long Jis they recognize that 
there is ho intention on the pirt of the Indian 
to say anything that may ofiend them. 

Again, you should not ask personal questions 
such as “ How much i-ent do you piiy for this 
house ? ”, “ How old are you unless you know 
people very well. And * burning subjects ’ should 
be avoided such us Trhd by Jiu-y, admission of 
to Clubs, intermarriage, the corruption of 
Hie lower grades of the public services,' which ai-e 
felt acutely by one side or the other. The weather 
an d climate is always a good old friend in 
conversational ditliculties, and then we have 
the Coronation, the Durbai*, elementaiy edu- 
cation, electric light and fans, V* lam]>s and 
punkahs, which may be used as little scouts 
to explore the mind of oui* new acquaintances; 
You jnay never get beyond such subjects just as 
thousands of English people who meet day by day 
get no further with each other ; on the other 
hft- nd, you may soon find youi’self on terms when 
there is fto more l^eed to t)link what yon will say, 


for the days of acquaintanceship ai'e over and the 
spirit of friendship has come. 

Thci*e are a few little habits which should be 
avoided : — 

1 . Snuffing and making noises in the nose. 

2. Clean ng the throat noisily. 

II. Spitting. 

But even if you make i’ea.1 friends with English 
jieople you will do well m»t to cease to observe the 
conventions which you have learnt ; some English 
{x)oplo ai*e rather ‘free and ciusy ’ in their mannei*8 
to each other, but an Indian is never a success 
when he trie.s to imitate them. Just as an Indian • 
is scaively ever able to write collocpiial or slangy 
EiiglLsh, so ho cannot put on an ‘ offhand manner’ 
without being oftensive.' I do not mean that he 
may not be absolutely natuml and at his ease, 
but his maimers should be his own, and natural 
to him, not copied from those of Hiiother nice. 

Some Indians are painfully afraid of seeming 
obsequious. Certainly, no one likes a man who is 
over-deferential, who makes ttatteiing speeches and 
has no opinion of liis own, but even this is better 
than one who makes silly jokes or facetious 
l>ersonal remarks, and if a man does not feel 
natural and at his ease lie had far better be silent 
and dignified than jocular and vulgar. 

Yours, etc. 

My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deuaaen 

EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 


In recording my impressions of my trip to India m the 

winter of 1892 ^ 8 , and thus presenting them to the public 
1 haTO yielded to the wishee el my friends partly 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay in India, I 
was cuablod, being favoured by oiroumstanoes, to g«t a 
d^^stght inti the life of the natiyes than a ^uro- 

^My'knowfe§go*ol Sanscrit, the study of it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty yeare previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. . . .• .u— 

What was to be of still gtealot use to me m India ttan 
the knowledge of the ancient and eao^ ft! 

land, was the fact that I had happened to have ewnt fte 
best enersies of e number of yeare in entering Into the 

^rit of tS V"***^* 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; Prom Mareellles to ^mbay j ^>»bay | 
Prom Bombay to Peshawar ; Prom P"*"*;!* * 

Calcutta and the Himalayas ! »''»«» 
otoAUahabadi Prom Bombay •» Sf'vel 
Homeward Bound. Appendix:— PhUoWhy of the Yi* 

dAnta. Fartmll to iivfia ; A . . 
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abe H)epi*e88eb <xia88e8.* 

BY 

MR. G. A. NATE8AN. 


Jt is (lifticult to (H)iiceive of an Indian 

who is not moved to sorrow “ hy the sight of 50 
million j)eo]»le sunk in ignorance, j)overty a,n<l con- 
tempt, branded as untouchables or una.ppit>a.cha- 
bles, treated as serfs and reducotl to a sbite of 
muml degradation through the contempt and 
ill-ti*eatment that tlnsy Inive nsceived for tlie 
past 1,000 yeai*s.” No fair-minded man can 
contemplate bn* a moment the present condition 
of the depi’essed classes, without l^ing forced to 
admit “ that it is absolutely monstrous that a 
class of human beings with bodies similar to our 
own, with brains that cyin think and with hearts 
that can feel, should he perpetually condemnecl 
to a low life of utter wretchedness, servitude ami 
menttil and moral degradation, and that perman- 
ent l^amers should be placed in their way that it 
should be impossible for them ever to overcome 
them and improve their lot.” Such a state of 
things, as was well t)bserve(l by the Hon. Mr, 
Gokhale, “ is deeply revolting to our sense of 
justice.” 

No bne can deny that at present, by a social 
aiTangement which one might term as almost 
cruel, these unfortunate classes of people ai’e, as 
it were, “ hemmed in by a foi-ced cordon wdiich 
completely sepanites them not only from the 
superior classes but als<j from those accessoi-ies 
which ai'e always so indispensjible in a social 
organisation.” 

To an educated Indian whose heart overflows 
with sympathy for his sutfering and sorrowing 
fellowmen, no sight is more sickening, more 
pathetic than that one-lifth of the entire j)opula- 
tion of this great land should virtually be (con- 
demned to letui a life of misery and distress. That 
these men and women and children, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, should be bninded ns 
untouchables, and at every moment of theii* lives' 
made to feel that they arc a dogimled and in- 
ferior set of beings, is a state of things which no 
one can contemplate with equanimity. Nearly 
60 millions of j^ople as a class “ gentle, docile, 

*Thit is the full text of the Preeidontial Addreei 
deliTered by Mr. G. A. Natesan, b.a., v.m.u., Editor of 
the IfidUjin Review, at the Second Seeeiou of the 

DeproMied Claeses Conference, held at Madras, on th^ 


industrious, pithetically submissive,” even at the 
present day continue to be regaided with ** the 
utmost contempt and scorn ! ” Without them 
agiiculture would be impossible, the economy of 
Indian life would be most seriously upset, and 
anything likci an organized revolt by them on 
We.st(u*n lines will iindouhtfully mesin ruin to 
IndiMii s(K‘iety, end y(;t th(\se people so useful, so 
serviceable, so indispensable, who toil day and 
night for the enrichment Jind the aggmndisement 
of the cla.sses above them, are regarded as un- 
touchables. “ We may touch a dog, we may 
touch any other animal, but the touch of these 
human Innings is pollution.” Hi)eaking so far as 
Southern India is coricerni^d, the depressed 
cla.sse.s — the Pariahs as they are called - still suflfer 
from disabilities of a. most serious kind. They 
cannot use the common well nor oveii the common 
tank in some places. They toil hard and sweat 
under the snn the whole day, and they rightly 
complain, in those days of increased wages tind 
prices, they get more or less the same wages which 
they obtained 50 years ago. They are timted ua 
if they have no right as labourers to claim what 
they consider as fair wagers. There is nothing 
like the relation between master and servant, hh 
we undersbrnd it nowaulays. They live in wret* 
ched dwellings, have absolutely no idea of what 
comfort is, and they have no one to timt them in 
times of sickness. Jt would be no exaggeration 
to say they are at ju'esent I'egarded more or less 
jis chattel or as machines for inuking money, 
absolutely j-egardloss of the fact that they ai’e 
human beings. Hinduism which says with one 
breath that they belong to its fold, still seems to 
tell them tint they are out of it, and even at the 
present day it is a ma tter of coin in on occturence 
in every village, even in some towns, that these 
Pariahs are made “ to scnriy off the road if a 
Hindu of a, superior class comes along.” They ai’e 
not admitted to the tmnples and yet with what 
pathetic affection these people, oppressed, degraded 
and ill-use«i “ cling to the Hinduism which flouts 
and outrages them.” This single cii’cumstance 
is enough to make every Indian I’ealise the shame, 
the soiTow and tin? humiliation of the present state 
of things. The Christian converts among the 
depi-essed classes are treated in a quite diffei’ent 
way. No wonder, thei’efore, that the active 
Christian missionaries liavc succeeded in drag'ging 
to their fold seveml thousands of the depressed 
classes. Can any Hindu with any decency and 
self-respect object to their conversion as Ohnstian 
when under the pale of his own society the^ are 
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tmited as undesirables ? Is it any wonder tliat 
sevend of tlieni “ desert Hinduism for the 
Orescent or the Cross The treatment which 
the depressed classes lan e been hithei*to receiving 
is certainly opposed to the true spirit of Hinduism. 
It is fatal to the great fundamental (hx*trine (d* 
Hin<luism whicli proclaims the* unity of the 
Supreme Soul. I'lie great (jivntu of Hinduism 
have recognised tlie injustice of the treatment 
meted out by the upper classes to those below 
them, and we read from time to time of “protests 
made by them against the exclusiveness »)f latter- 
day Hinduism and against caste restrictions im- 
posed on the lower orders.” We find traces of 
this protest even in the ti'achings of the ITpani- 
shads and we know very well that the grt*at 
Buddha revolted against it. Sankara recognised 
the injustice and everybo<ly is familiar with the 
story told of him that when he went to Benares 
to advtxate his philoso]>hy, he asked a Chandala 
who was going along the road to step aside. The 
Chandala is said to hav'e replied, ‘‘ Aty sold is as 
thine, and my body of llesh and blood sprung 
from the same earth as tliine. Why dost thou 
ask me to walk aside.” Sankara is said to have 
replied, “ Surely you are my guru - Brahmin or 
Chamlala.” And after saying this, tin* great 
philosopher, the beautiful exponent of the Advaita 
philosophy, piDstrated himself before him. Every- 
body also must be familiar with the story of Sree 
Ramanuja standing on tin* to]) of a tower 
crying aloud to the world that “ if salvation was 
not to be with the low and the degraded, to hell 
he would go.” Biuldha proteste<l the erjuality of 
human beings with no uncertain voice and he 
made latter-<lay Hindus to some extent change 
their attitutle towaicls the lowei’ classes, 'riie 
blmkti or devotional school of Hinduism wdiich 
has producetl saints who aie honoured and revered, 
pleadeil the cau.se of the depressed clas.ses as we 
Cii.ll them nowa.days, and denounced ‘‘ the dogma 
and foimali.sm of religion and caste tyr.inny.” 
The stoiies of Rohidas, a, shoe- maker, Chockaniela, 
a Mahir, 801111, a barlier, and of Nanda, th(< 
Pariah saint of Southern India, every Hindu 
listens to with respect and mlniiration, and they 
ai’e “ peitjons, who by their own saintliness, have 
earned an all-India re]Hitation. ” As the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Chanda varker has said, “ if thn pigos 
pn.st history of Hinduism with reference, 
to the treatment of the depre.ssed classes are 
darkened by deep shades, let us not forget that 
the history has its lights also — lights obsciu-ed 
indeed by a viuiety of cii*cumstances but still 


there, working in the pi*esent and showing that 
Hinduism in its best and purest aspects contains 
within itself elements favourable to the growth 
of the cause and mission which have for their 
object the elevation of the deja-o.ssed classes. It 
is iiu])ort}nit to bear this in mind, because from 
tlie way in which this ipiestion of the depre.ssed 
classes is .sumetiiiies handled, one is npt to suppose 
tliat it is only now that \v<* are making an ellbrt 
to raise them ; that the movements for their 
elevation are of our time, without any ]>ast going 
hack to some generations back. ” 

Ijjitter-day reformers have also apjilied them- 
.selves to this (jue.stion. Swami Dayaiiand Saras- 
wati, Swami Uamakrishn.i Paramahaiii.sa and 
Swami Vivi'kaiiaiida have plejided for the cause 
of tin* depressed classes. The fact that the fuu- 
dament4d [uiuciplc of Hinduism, its chief boast 
and glory, recognises the unity of tl\e Supreme 
Self, the fact that the grefit (lurus, like Sankara 
and Ramanuja, and latter-day religious reformers 
have from tiim* to time }n’oclaimed the equality 
of all classes jind castes ought to make every 
Himlu feel for his less fortunate bi’ethren and 
make him take a deej) and abiding interest in 
their elevation and uplift. 

The outlook for thes <lepr(*ssed classes is certainly 
hopeful. The 'I'heosojihists, the Brahmo Samaj- 
ists, the. Arya Samaji.sts, the Prarthana. S’amaj- 
i.sts, high class Hindus and the ClirLstian mis- 
.sionaiic.s are taking an active interest in their 
elc.vation. 'The work of the Depressed Classes 
Mi.ssioii ill Bombay and other parts of Western 
India, its work in oui* own city and in Mangalore, 
is j)rogro.s.sing. Several Hindus and more especi- 
ally Bralimins, and J speak with special reference 
to Soutliern India, have establislied night schools 
for teaching the childi*en of the depressed classes, 
and I know of several in.stances whore Brahmin 
young men of the most orthodox caste are at the 
jiroseiit most actively engaged in educsiting them. 
The untouchables are being toucheil. The stigma 
is Iniing i-emoved. The first grea t step has been 
taken, and I have no doubt the movement is 
bound to succeed. There is not a politician in 
India, worth his name who does not I’ecognize 
the fact tliat there can be no true unity and 
solidarity among the Indian people, with 60 mil- 
lions sunk in ignoram^e and in the depth of 
povei-ty and degradation. There is -lot a thought- 
ful Indian who does not realize tnat there can 
be nothing like true nation-building in India so 
long as one-fifth of the entire population 
denied social equality. 
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British rule and English education have roused 
in us new aims, new aspirations, and all who are 
actively engaged in the great hisk of uplifting 
% India .are deeply Hli\4* to the f.aet that there can 
be no true uplift for the Indian nation unless and 
until the so-called depressed classes rise wit.h 
them. Ft has now come to b(» recognized that the 
prasent condition of the depressed classes is “a 
blot on our social ;ui'!ingeiiients, ” ami if the 
present state of things is to be continued, we 
are preparing the way for national suicide. More 
hopeful than the recognition by the uppei* cla.s.ses 
of the urgent need for the elevation of the dt‘- 
presscd (dasses is the consciousness of the latter 
of their pi'esent degradcMl position and their 
ardent desire to improve their lot. Your last 
Conference, your last Meeting at Chidambaram 
and your Coiderence to-day is n proof of the 
awakening that has come in you. 'Fhe finst great 
difHculty which every rtd’onm'r who labours for 
the good of otluu’S ex])eriences is the di1Fi(‘ulty 
of making the men for whom he works realize 
their condition and the need for reform. Jt is 
something that there are mendiei’sof the depressed 
classes who feel keenly their own condition and are 
anxious for theii’ elevation, and F have no doubt 
that, with the sympathy and support of enlighten- 
ed princes like the (laekwar of Haroda, of various 
high class, high-placed and influentijd jlimlus 
who are advocating your cause in all parts of 
India., of the various reform movements that Jire 
pleading for your elevation, and of the many 
active organizjitions which F trust will grow large 
in numbers, actively engaged in giving you educa- 
tion and in ministering to your comfoi ts, your 
(!ause is bound to make progress. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in the 
matter of the elevation of the depre.s.sed 
classes, the (Government has been more or 
less content with adopting the ixdicy of 
laissez faire and that they liave not adopteil 
anything which can F)e called active measures for 
their elevation. As pointed out by His Highness 
the Gnekwar of Baroda, “ A (iovernment witliin 
enay reach of the latest thought, with unlimited 
moral and material resourc(\s, such .ms there is in 
India, .should not r(*main content with .simply 
asserting the equality of men under the common 
law and maintaining order*, but mu.st .sympa- 
thetically see from time to time that the different 
sections of its subjects are provided with ample 
means of progress.” In the matter of providing 
them with wells and with a few tanks, in 
providing suitable buildings in congested quarters 


for* their dwelling, in offering facilities for their 
erluc:ition and in enabling them to acquire waste 
lands for cultivation, 1 do think Government 
couhl take more jictive me.Msui’cs.” It is .sincoi’ely 
to be hoiMul that if the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elomenbiry Education Bill be pas.sed into law, 
.special facilities will be given to members of the 
depi*e.s.sed cla.s.ses to reap its advantages. 

Beb)re 1 conclude, I wish to take the liF)erty of 
making ji few sugge.stions. 'F’here are a few 
designing poojde -in and outside the Indian com- 
munity -who from time to time under the pre- 
tence of serving you try to stir up racial anim- 
osity and cla..ss hatied. We have had enough of 
racial ill feeliijg jind caste feuds and quarrels in 
this country. It is high time wo all lecognise 
the fact that no pt'rmancnt or la.sting good can be 
achieved hy setting up one community against 
another. 

You mu.st li‘arn the value of organization and 
the u.se of agitation on sti*ictly constitutional 
lines. Nothing is given nowadays una.sked. You 
must therefore b(» constantly agitating foi* what 
you want. R(‘memher that wliatever your po.sition 
may be in Hindu socit*ty, in the eyes of the 
IFriti.sh Government all are equal. The law 
makes no <li.stinction again.st you. I have no 
doubt that in all your legitimate and reasonable 
efforts to improve your condition, you will have 
the .support of some at lea.st of the higher classes, 
even though many among thorn with vested 
interests may in the beginning work against you. 
Selfconfiilence is the first thing needed. You can 
never achieve anything good or great without it, 
Jt is better to havM' iin abundance of it than have 
nothing of it at all. Trust in y()ur.s(‘lf and you 
will soon iind you are making headway in your 
cause. You will have, no doubt, to contend against 
gr(*;ut dilliciilties. The custom of ages, the tyiunny 
of pnictice and the vested intere.sts of millions 
above you, you h.-ivi* to battle with. But you must 
reimnnber the sjarit of thc» ;ige, the forces of time, 
the .sym])athy of iJie educated, the support of the 
Government, ami more than everything else. 
Justice and humanity ai c on your side. A cause 
like yoin-s will succeed and ought to succeed, and 
the FndiiUi who h(‘l[>s in your elevation, helps the 
uplift of no millions of his unfortunab^ brethren 
and through them of his country at large. 
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Iiliil and Tha Oirinrsal Raeis Coairiia. 

BY MISS. ANNIE A. SMITH. 


t HE moBt 8ignifioant event of the month is 
the meeting of the First Universal Knees 
^ Congress which was recently hold in London. 
The Metropolis of the British Empii*e may 
well feel honoured in having enjoyed the privilege 
of stretching out the handclasp of friendship to 
more than fifty nations ; within the Tfall of the 
University of London mankind met in Council 
under the banner of Concord. Ejust-Noar, Middle, 
and Far-met West-Near, Middle, and Far— in a 
Parliament of Man. There was almost a Babel 
of tongues, and occasionally there was not time to 
t^nslate. On certain points in the progiiimme, 
Ruch as race mingling, economic development, 
labour questions, lines of progress, etc., there w’-as 
diversity of opinion ; but the outstanding fact 
remained of positive and unanimous agreement 
that “ to know all was to understand all,” and 
that differences of colour and ci'ced are mere 
efxtemals. The scientists at the Congress boldly 
declared their lielief in a common (le.scent and 
the capability of every race to rise; wliile 
the sentimentalists- -as the non-scientists were 
critically called — iKildly . stood • foi* brotherhood 
and peace. 

There wereconsidemble Indian interests —many 
of us would have been glad of more time for it. 
The fii’st paper to be discussed was a most 
thoughtful and thought-provoking pix)nouncement 
on “ The Meaning of Race, Tribe, Nation” by Di*. 
Brajendranath Seal, Principal of the Cooch Behar 
College. I quote a sentence or two : “ National- 
ism is only a halting stage in the onward march 
of Humanity. Nationalism, Imperialism, Feder- 
ationism are world-building forces, working often 
, unconsciously, and in apparent strife, toward the 
ope far-off divine event, a realised universal 
mhmanity/’ Dr. Seal described the Congress as 
tne l^tti^ of a new era of Humanity. Sister 
Niv^iWs paper on “ The Present I’osition of 
Wol&n” was a most valuable contribution ; it 
took the civic and the family ideal as the definite 
ijiaracteristics of the women of West and East, 
And showed how each was learning something of 
^ other. Of Indian women in this process of 
lilAi^ng, Sister Nivedita said : 

’’ ** Whatever new developments may lie before 
the womanhood of the East, it is ours to hope 
tll^ they will constitute only a pouring of the 


molten metal of her did fftithfulnesg and oonie- 
cration into the now moulds of a wider knowledge 
and extended social formation.*’ 

Of speakers on India, Mrs. Annie Besant was 
undoubtedly the most impressive ; she was deter- 
mined and courageous whether enfoiYiing home- 
truths on Indians or Anglo-Indians. She would 
have all schools and colleges refuse to take married 
boys in order to overcome the evils of child- 
maniage ; and, when speaking ,of the points on 
which India asked for equality with the dominant 
mce, she spoke without flinching of the injustice 
suftered by want of freedom in moving about the 
Empire, want of freedom in anunging economio 
affaii's, and unjust differences of individual treat- 
ment. U'horo must be a bitter feeling between 
Indian and Briton, .she maintained, until there is 
respect of the righfs of everyone, whether white 
or coloured. I may add that Mr. Mohidin, ef 
Madras, made an appeal to the Congi'e^s to helpdn 
breaking down the purdah system in the Moslem 
worhl, beeause no support for* it could be found on 
a religious basis and it was against the laws of 
Nature, of man, and of Cod. One word more; 
in the midst of many interesting personalities of 
the Congi’ess, not forgetting Ijord Weardale, the 
President, Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, the ins- 
pirer of the movement, Mr. G. Spiller, secretary, 
organiser and unwearied worker in carrying it 
nut, there remains one man whose words and 
whose influence will be an abiding memory. 1 
mean Dr. W. E. Bnrghardt du Bois, who repro* 
sented the American negro. A man of high 
intellectual achievement, a recognised authority in 
the scientific world on sociology and other branch* 
es of study, a born leader, yet, at the same time, 
dominated hy absolute modesty and selflessness. 
Dr. <lu Bois, even in the midst of a fighting 
speech, always raised the discussion to spiritual 
level and urged on all races, irrespective of colour, 
respect, fairplay and friendship for each otifer, 
“ Help us, O Human God, in this Thy truce to 
make Humanity divine ” was the soul cry of tiifi 
heart as expressed in the beautiful “ Hymn to the 
Peoples ” which he wrote for and recited at the 
Congress. It was a westem woman, Miss Alide 
Mary Buckton, who hailed the Congress in an 
inspiring “ Greeting,” also recited on the opening 
day ; Dr. du Bois' “ I^mn ” followed, and a thini 
poetic message was from ^the pen of T. Bama’ 
Krishna, of Madras ; it^coAtain^ ihese lines : 

At last^ with' joy^s hearts, they looked around. 
And saw one i^ld, tlii» 'J^Md Nut and Went 
1mi( 4 <^^ter’itlovk)g arma | , ' i. 
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Jnbians in the ^tvansvaal. 

BY MR. L. W. RITCH. 

[The following atatement of the present position 
in the Transvaal is taken from a letter addressed 
by Mr. L. W. Riich to ilfr, G. A. NateaaUy Secretary^ 
Indian South African League^ Madras.^ 

J OU will, I am sure, understand that the value 
of the arrangement from our point of view 
necessarily turns upon the action of the 
Union Pailiament when it next meets (it is 
at present'in recesa), hut more than all else upon 
the spirit in which the Government sets about put- 
ting the arrangement into practice, always assuming 
that Parliament ratifies it. It is by no means certain 
that the settlement will be confirmed. This maybe 
either because the Minister may prove not to be 
sufficiently earnest himself about it, or by reason 
of opp«>sition from different quarters of the House. 
But, assuming that it goes through successfully, 
very much, if not everything will turn upon the 
spirit in which the laws are to be administered. 
For myself, I am by no means hopeful. The 
present conduct of the authorities is anything but 
suggestive of a desire to treat our people in a 
spirit of fairness, not to say leniency. The 
attitude adopted by them is to place every conceiv- 
able obstacle that ingenuity can devise in the 
. way of applicants to c )me into the country, and 
of those already here desirous of establishing their 
title to remain, and to discourage both classes. I 
have, at present, cases of wives and infant 
children (children under 16) who are kept down 
at the Coast Ports, although lawfully entitled to 
.enter the Transvaal by reason of frivolous pretexts 
raised by the authorities for no other con- 
ceivable reason than to discourage them and 
others. You will, of course, recogni.se what 
this must mean in the matter of loss of 
time and of expense to poor men working 
hard for a livelihood. Often they themselves 
have to go down to the Coast to fetch their wives 
and children, only to meet with arrest at the 
Border, even though the husbands and fathers are 
duly registered residents of Transvaal. Then 
follows more loss of time. The arrest may en- 
tail a deposit of .£50 Bail, the expense of Counsel 
to defend, and an acquittal after a few moment’s 
investigation of the relationship of the wife to the 
husband or of the age of the child or children, all 
of which might bai^e been saved . by a little con- 
sideration on the parUof the ofiieials. Such cases 
aa I have just illustrated have passed through my 
T9 


^hands in considerable numbers, since my return to 
South Africa a few months since. 

The Gold Law and Township Amendment Act 
of 1 908 threaten the very existence of the Indians 
already here. ' They constitute a covert attempt 
to. perpetuate the Sicbion in Law 3 of 1885 which 
prohibits the holding of fixed property by Asiatics. 
But these Law.s go farther inasmuch as their efiTeot 
is to make the holding of lease- holds and even 
m;cupancy by Asi.aticH impossible. A considerable 
number of our people are the equitable owners of 
property held fer their account by European as- 
signees. As you will see by reference to this 
week’s “Indian Opinion ”, the position of such 
Indian property-owners is such that they are under 
the Laws previously referred to in serious danger 
of being despoiled without compensation. Numbers 
of occupants in Klerksdorn and elsewhere have 
served with notices to remove. In the case of those 
who are tenants of European landlords, notices haYe 
been served on the latter, who, of course, have, in 
turn, served similar notices upon the Asiatic occu- 
piers. Most of these are business- men, including 
many of very long standing. Petitions have gone 
forward in this regard, but, so far, without any satis- 
factory answer. A couple of weeks back, I was con- 
cerned in the defence of one such case, wherein 
the European landlord was summoned for having 
a firm of Asiatic store* keepers (Messrs. Khan 
Bros, of lioodepoort) as toriant.s. The firm is a 
most reputable one, having two other businesses 
besides the one in question in Roodepoort. The 
judgment in the Magistrate’s Court has gone 
against us, but appeal will be noted. There is, 
however, no question at all as to the meaning and 
eflect of the Law. 

The Municipalities Ordinance at present before 
the Transvaal Provircial Council threatens t6 
place a similar power in the hands of Transvaal 
Municipalities as hitheito has been wielded by the 
Municipalities of Natal with such serious conse- 
quences to its Indian traders and other Asiatipd. 
We have petitioned against this, and Mr. Gandhi 
gave evidence before a commission last week. 

I would refer you again to “ Indian Opinion " 
for fresh instances of the hard operation upon 
poor Indians of the £ 3 Special Tax payable by 
freed indentured labourers, and also of the opera- 
tion of the Dealers Licences Act of that Province; 

Strong representations have been, and are beinj; 
made by my London Committee and also by the 
All- India Moslem League in these mattei'S. 1 
know that I need not even suggest the strong 
advisability of your co-operation. 
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CURREIT EVERTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 


BRITISH DEMOCRAOT TRIUMPHANT. 

^ T lasb after a prolonged struggle and infinite 
\ weaiy waiting during the course of which 
occurred a variety of events reminding one 
I ^ of the last gasps of the drowning man in 
his attempt to catch at straw to save himself, 
the great constitutional crisis at the commence- 
ment of the Twentieth Century came to a close 
in Great Britain three weeks ago, amply recording 
with the pen of iron on the rock of British history 
the signal march triumphant of sound and sober 
Democracy. It was indeed a crisis unique and 
unparalleled in its many stirring incidents, in its 
strife of angry words, heated declamation and 
denunciation, accompanied by many a barren 
parliamentary tactics revealing on the part of the 
leading members of the Opposition in both the 
Chambers the lamentable lack of practical states- 
manship. Perhaps, at no other time in the 
annals of England during the last hundred years 
there was brought in kaleidoscopic succession to 
the mind of sober students of British constitu- 
tional histoty more vividly than tin the course of 
the eventful period a telling realisation of those 
‘^eternal verities,” that heritage of our common but 
frail humanity, to which the great Seer of Chelsea 
has referred in his own burning but inimitable 
eloquence. How in that strife men’s passions were 
inflamed, how lessons of history were forgotten, 
how obtuseness and obstinacy held unparalleled 
away .against prudence and commonsense, how 
sobriety was cast to the winds, how the amenities 
of Parliamentary warfare, hitherto maintained 
with grace and dignity were ruthlessly flung 
aside, how the best and most salutary traditions 
of a greiit debate were ignored, how lucid and 
ingenuous statements were twisted and misinter- 
preted, and how the pugilistic polemics of ** the 
gentlemen of the pavement,” to use the Bismarck- 
ian phrase, were introduced into the solemn 
arena of the Mother of Parliaments. There were 
the ** Hedgers ” and the ** Ditchers” in the sedate 
House of Peers, and it was indeeil a huiQiliating 
eight for foreign onlookers of the daily scenes 
enacted in and out of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to witness with anything approaching equa- 
nimity. The war between the two factions of the 
Unionist peers was anything but creditable. The 
“ Ditcher ” vowed tg have a war to the knife tp the 


bitter end and then fell into the ditch unsung and 
unwept. Theirs was to wreck at all cost and all 
hazard most recklessly and thoughtlessly the 
amendments to the Parliament Bill. The 
Hedger ” on the other hand, affrighted by the 
reality, the dread reality, of the contemplated 
exercise of the Kings’ prerogative, struggled hard 
to hedge himself by such thorns as his reeling 
brain could gather in order to be protected 
against the ominous consequences which must 
follow that: means, the last resort, of ending the 
constitutional war. As the Manchester Guardian 
(3 August) observes : “ there seems to be no end to 
the Opposition’s habit of wrapping itself in illusions 
and then flying into a passion with other people 
because the illusions only illude. As soon as an 
ugly fact comes near it the Opposition sets to 
work instantly and weaves from some thread 
spun out of its own brain a sort of protective 
cocoon of self-deception, which keeps it warm 
and hopeful until the nexb reality comes that way 
and spoils it.” The very last of such illusion in 
which the ** Hedgers” headed by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour illuded themselves was a Vote 
of Censure”! Censure for what! For the most 
cautious, the most conservative, and the roost 
constitutional spirit in which the Prime Minister 
advised his Sovereign what to do under the trying 
exigency to remove the deadlock. Needless to say it 
was the last throw of the defeated gambler. The 
promoters of that ingenious but hollow sounding 
resolution of censure knew in their heart of hearts 
that it was a mere subterfuge— a melancholy con- 
fession of having miserably failed in each and every 
stratagem devised to circumvent the passing of the 
Bill. They knew that it was foredoomed to failure. 
But it was considered the acme of political 
wisdom to complete that insensate circle of in- 
consistencies into the vortex of which they 
had allowed themselves to be whirled ! At 
last, when this so-called trumpeard failed, 
the Hedgers bethought themselves to abstain 
from voting ! And abstain they did. But the 
abstention can hardly be called heroic. The 
Bill at last passed by a majority of 1 7 votes. It 
was something that comrnousense asserted itself 
in the Upper Chamber on the final voting — 
commonsense which averted the catastrophe they 
dreaded and allowed the Bill to be the law of the 
land. That might have been done weeks before, 
seeing, as they themselyes saw, thf t they bad the 
opportunity when returned to power by the people^s 
suffrage to end the legislation or amend it in the 
epiritof thetrown colour of politics. But tfiy 
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baM« is over now. The bolligerents have sheathed 
their swords. The white flag of peace has been 
unfurled. Truce has been fairly established. The 
* atmosphere has been cleared of the smoke and 
fume of their thunderous discharges. Let us 
hope that the severe lesson Democracy has taught 
the men of the Upper Chamber and their confreres 
in the Lower will never be forgotten. Democracy 
has asserted itself. It has marched triumphant 
to its destined goal. 

TUB UNPARALLELED STRIKE ! 

The Parliament Bill war, however, was all through 
only b war of words. No bones were broken 
and no blood was spilled. But it is indeed most 
deplorable — the several strikes which have taken 
place as we write and which have not yet been 
brought to a close. Dockers and porters, railway- 
men and seamen, and all workers in cognate 
trades have, it seems, with one voice, revolted 
against the tyranny of the capitalists. These 
strikes had been brewing for sometime. They were 
inevitable as a protest against this new form of 
slavery which modern Collectivism has tried to force 
on the labouring classes in almost all the countries 
of the west. They are only a premonitory sign of 
the coining economic war. it is likely to be uni- 
versal, and the wave of that struggle is bound to 
pass over India, China and Japan. The strike began 
with the engineering trade in Manchester, but it 
seems to have found its strongest centre among the 
labouring population of Liverpool. These two 
great towns are now an armed camp. The peaceful 
industries for the time have fled. Rioting with 
all its deplorable concomitants is the order of the 
day. Never did a people, in the fury of their 
economic discontent, behave so brutally and 
recklessly. It is nut their fault. The fault in all 
these strikes is primarily with the different 
employers of labour, as the Mmwhesier (Jiuirdian 
(fl Aug.) observes : — “ If ever there was a strike 
for a living wage ” it is this. ** It is with a shock 
that the public has learned that great companies 
and prosperous Arms engaged in various branches 
of the heavy engineering trade in Manchester have 
been paying only 17«. and ISs. a week to the 
able b^ied adult labourers.” To say nothing of 
the standard of living, it is common knowledge 
that the ** actual cost of keeping body and soul 
together has risen very considerably during the 
pyeaent century, and such wages have become a 
rather disgraceful anachroniitm in a town like 
Manchester.’^ But what is true of this particular 
dMe is also true of^ other trades in Liverpool, 


Manchester, London and other towns. These 
strikes are unparalleled and are the outward visible 
expression, and no more, of the sullen discontent 
which had been brewing all along, thanks to the sel- 
fishness of the monopolists and capitalists. Human 
nature, when past endurance, must rebel, and who 
can gainsay the fact that there is no rebellion, so 
calamitous in its effects on a country, as the rebel- 
lion of the belly ? Starvation-wages may be 
tolerated for a day, for a week, for a year; but they 
never can be tolerated indefinitely. When the 
endurance point is passed events of ferocious 
and bloody character now daily happening in the 
principal cities of England are a logical conclusion. 
So bore is industrial and wealthy England in the 
throes of an industrial and trade crisis of a 
colossal magnitude never before witnessed. You 
may have an army of a hundred thousand people^ 
if you like to repress disorder, rioting, looting, 
destroying food and property, cutting wires, d is-' 
connecting power cables, derailing trains and 
what not. Hut it should be remembered that 
this very mode of overawing an infuriated class 
of workers would lead to worse results. The 
soldiery belongs to the same class as the workers. 
So that after a time the soldiery itself will 
turn its heels at its masters and make common 
cause with their brothers. Such a contin- 
gency is not impossible. The remedy does not 
lie in suppressing disorder and disturbance 
by means of troops. Lasting truce by means 
of friendly arbitration, fair, reasonable, . and 
just, is wanted. No doubt the Government is 
endeavouring its best to bring about such a pad-', 
fic solution of the crisis. But it should be 
remembered that no mere palliative will ever do, 
A patched truce is worse than useless. Once for all 
masters and labourers must understand each other. 
The masters must accept the inevitable signs of 
the times. They must unlearn their practice of 
treating the mass of workers as so many slaves 
at so many shillings a day. The masses are really 
iAetr masters. That is the position, and the 
sooner they try to realise this grim fact of the 
opening twentieth century, the better for all in- 
terests ; otherwise they will find themselves 
unable to carry on thoir trades and industries. 
The days of monopoly and bare-living wages are 
dead and gone. Neither any species of Draconian 
legislation or any other measures to represR 
the’ labourers will do. These are foredoomed 
to failure. The workers have felt their strength*. 
Common grievance has united them as no other, 
element or interest oould have united themt 
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This wave of unity is passing all along the 
Hue from the farthest west to the further- 
most east. The ^ionomic toar^ we rej)eat^ has just 
begun. May there be suilicieDt statesmanship 
in the British Government to bring about 
lasting peace ! Great Britain’s nakedness and 
helplessness are now being espied by its enemies. 
The future would-be invaders have seen v:here 
England’s weakness lies and how far they can 
cripple her. They have espied the heel of Achillea. 
So much the worse for Achilles. But who can 
gainsay the fact that Achilles has brought it all 
about by himself. The Indian Government, it is 
to be hoped, will learn a lesson from these strikes 
and will take care to see that none of this kind of 
disturbance overtakes the country. As yet the 
workers are not so advanced. They have yet to 
realise their strength. But it giies without saying 
that once they come to realise it, caution and care 
will have to be greatly exercised. Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Oawn pur, and other industrial centres would 
do well to treat their workers with fairness and 
liberality. 

THE CONTINENT. 

Nothing of an eventful character is to be record- 
ed in the continental politics of the last four 
weeks. Insidious attempts for regaining the 
throne of Portugal are attributc^d to the ex-King 
Manuel, and those in the know are of opinion that 
there is some foundation for the reports in this 
respect which have been lately going round the 
Press. Spain, too, has her own fears from the 
Bopublicans. France is quiescent but this 
Morocco difficulty still remains unsettled. As 
we write there is the report of a deadlock in negotia- 
tions which had been going on for some days between 
the French and German ambassadors. Turkey is 
still in dij£culties with regard to Albania and 
Macedonia; while affairs at Constantinople do not 
seem to improve much. The Committee of Union 
and Progress has lost coiisidetablo ground and the 
three assassinations t>f radical Journalists has been 
the theme of much hostile comment. They are 
attributed to the more rash spirits among the 
Committee. It is feared that it will alienate the 
sympathy of those who have hitherto meant well. 
The Pope is ill, but the latest leports say he is 
on the high road to improvenient. But he is fust 
aguing and affairs at the Vatican are therefoie 
drifting, thanks to his short* sigh ted advisers, 
into a kind of ecclesiastic muddle. The less the 
Vatican meddles itself with temporalities the 
greater will be the security of the Holy Bee. 
Otherwise the day may come when the world 


may witness the sweeping away of the Catholic 
Church itself — the orthodox Catholic Church 
with its medieval pretensions and medieval ways 
of transacting spiritual affairs at the opening of 
the twentieth century. Germany and Russia have 
just embraced each other on matters economic. 
An agreement has been signed whereby the 
former renounces all economic and other inter- 
ference in the sphere of Russian influence and 
power in southern Persia. On the other band, 
tiiB latter is allowed to build a railway from 
Teheran to Khannikow unobstructed. It remains 
to be seen how the agreement works. Ic is to be 
feared it can bode no good to the independence 
and integrity of Persia. 

TEasiA. 

Afiaira in Persia are getting more and more 
complicated. There are many circumstantial 
accounts appearing in the Press which would 
irresistably tend to show that the customary dark 
and devious Russian intrigue is exceedingly activein 
undermining the influence of the Mejliss, seeking 
quarrels without rhyme or reason, and otherwise 
insidiously doing its best to pave the way for her 
contemptible protege, the ex-Bhah, whom she has 
allowed to break his parole, to be once more kicked 
upon the throne. And what is more unfortunate is 
the fact that the British For eign Odice is all 
the while looking with indifference, thus in a 
manner encouraging the Russian to infringe the 
solemn agreement which laid down the expediency 
of never allowing the deposed Bhah (o cross 
again the soil of Persia. Meanwhile an exceed- 
ingly circumstantial account of the Russian 
intrigues which have brought that personage to 
Adarbaizan has appeared in the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian, under the signature of 
Mr. V. Tardoff. That Journal, in its issue of 2jfid 
instant, comments most advei^ely on Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy in the most hcatliing but not un- 
deserved terms, it disapproves entirely of the 
ways of the Fuicign Office. That Office is openly 
accused of having broken its faith with Persia. 

“ Persia,” says the Guardian, “ is not being 
treated fairly, evidence accumulates that the ex- 
Shab could have only returned to trouble Persia 
by the connivanco of Russia, and a coirespond- 
ent in Russia, from whom we print an article, 
is at pains to set out all the indications of her 
complicity— none of them perhaps conclusive in 
itself, but in their cumulative efect aiAounUng 
almost to.positive proof. Of this at any rate there, 
can be no doubt, that the Russian Government, 
bad so many warnings that some mischief was 
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afoot that it was her duty to take special precau- 
tions against the threatened breach of neutrality 
from her territory. It was her duty as a friendly 
and neighbouring Power, even in the absence of 
any specific obligations, and one that with her 
system of police passports it would have been 
exceptionally easy to discharge. But to the general 
duty Russia had added the obligation of a formal 
contract. Mahomed Ali Mirssa might still have 
been the Shah if he had not broken his oath and 
delivered a treacherous attack on the new liberties 
of this country. As a traitor he had lost all claim 
to consideration, and the Persians would have 
been justified in keeping him under guard for the 
rest of his life. From this fate the British and 
Russian legations saved him, and an agreement 
was drawn up between them and the Persian 
Government assuring ^lahomed Ali his personal 
liberty and a pension. In rettirn the two 
legations undertook to give His Majesty strict 
injunctions to abstain from all political agitation 
against Persia ; ” and the Russian Government 
promised in addition “ to take all effective steps 
in order to prevent any such agitation on his part. 
The Persians recognised that they were taking 
great risks in letting so treacherous a man out of 
their control, but they signed the agreement 
largely because the British minister was a party to 
it and they hod confidence in his word. Russia 
has broken her word.” Thus it is most distressing 
to find that Sir Edward Grey has as yet taken no 
effective steps to remonstrate with Russia on this 
open breach of faith. At any rate tho House of 
Commons has not been informed of the action he 
may have taken. Indeed from the telegrams on 
the subject that have hitherto appeared it would 
seem that the Foreign Office has again s'nown the 
same pusillanimity in its diplomatic relations with 
Russia which in former years all right> minded 
Eoglishmen greatly deplored. England has almost 
always been outwitted by Russia. Even the 
Anglo- Russian agreement is not so favourable to 
British interests as was expected. And heaven 
knows how long it will be faithfully carried out, 
seeing that Muscovite faith is a faith of the rope of 
sand. Truly does the Guardian observe that it is 
** wounding to EngliBh pride ” that Great Britain 
should have set her hand to these tergiversa- 
tions ” of the Muscovite * * “ Our policy in 

Persia is not to be treated as the negligible' drudge 
of our interests, real or supposed, in another parte 
of the world. For all her decadence, Persia is still 
in many respects the centre of the Mahomedan 
worlds and England rules over more Mabomedane 


than the Sultan of Turkey. Any insult to Persia 
is felt by millions of ouv Mahomedan fellow-sub- 
jects, it will undermine our moral authority in 
Asia if any suspicion of breach of faith attaches 
to us ; and if, further, no obvious British interest 
is served, but our action arises from indolent 
complatsurice with Russia, then a damaging blow 
has been dealt to tliat prestige which we are told 
counts for much in Asia. We are helping to dea- 
troy Persia 8 chances of making herself strong^ 
The creation of a strong Persia is at least as great 
a British interest as a strong Afghanistan • ♦ 

We were parties to the agreement that Russia has 
broken ; and if we are right in thinking both the 
breach and defence of it to be morally base we can- 
not escape our share of the discredit.” Truer words 
were never more courageously spoken. Meanwhile 
it is some comfort to know that the forces of the 
Mejiiss have so far been successful as to haul back 
the ex-Shah and his petty army to the Caspean. 
But from the reply of the Foreign Office that the 
British Government has not accepted Major 
Stokes’ resignation, in order to assume the chief- 
ship of the proposed Persian gendarmerie, it is 
clear that Russian diplomacy has still an upper- 
hand in the present imbroglio and Russia is 
trying to wrench important concessions in her 
own interest in orler to get hack the Shah to 
Odessa. All that is indeed most humiliating and 
reflects no credit on the diplomacy prevailing at 
present at the British Foreign Office. Russia, it 
is plain as noonday, has lately tried to bring 
about more than one complication. Apart from 
this breach of faith in letting loose the ex- Shah, 
and absurdly complaining about the Russo- 
phobic tendency of Major Stokes, she has been 
putting needless obstructions in the organisation 
of Persian finance on a sound and secure footing. 
Her objections to receiving cheques straight 
from the Mojiiss Treasury, instead of from the 
Belgians, as hitherto, is peurile and a glaring 
iiistance of the way in which^she has always tried 
to foment quarrels leading to hostility. The 
British lion seems to be toothless while the 
Russian hear is showing its teeth ! Let us 
devoutly hope there may be enough strength 
and statesmanship in the Mejiiss to circum- 
vent these tortuous and base intrigues 
of the Muscovite and that with the active and 
broad sympathy of the British Foreign Office, 
Persia may evolve her new political destiny which 
it is the aim of Russia by all means, overt and 
covert, in its power to avert. 
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[Short NoticeH only appear in this Section.] 
-♦-* 

The Veddas. % 0. (r. Seligmann^ M, D., 
l^ecturer in F.thnology in the (Iniveraity of 
London^ and Brenda Z» Seligmann, (Price IBs, 
Cambridge Li nicer sit y Press.) 

So much has bot ii written at random about tho 
Veddas of Ceylon, that it ia a relief to have a 
systematic and scientific sociological account of 
them by Dr, and Mrs. Seligtnann, who recently 
carried out investigations amongst them with the 
active aid and co-operation of the Ceylon Coverri- 
ment. In many respects, the present work sup- 
plements and occasionally critically sifts state- 
ments made in Mr. Parker’s recently published 
Ancient Ceylon. Mr. Parker too has aided the 
authors materially in the production of their 
work, and Dr. Myers can tributes a chapter on 
their music, while Mr. A. M. Gunasekara trans- 
lates their songs for them and in addition has 
an appendix on their animal names. 

The chapter that would most appeal to a South 
Indian reader in the whole work is the last one 
that sets , out the final conclusions that the 
authors have arrived at after laborious research. 
Their opinion is contained in t\i% single sentence 
that appears in the last paragraph of their book. 
** We regard them ”, say they, “ as part of the 
same race as the so-called Dravidian jungle 
tribes of Southern India.” This is the opinion 
of Dr. Haddon, and, indeed, the photographs 
published by the authors in their work cannot 
but lead one who knows South Indian jungle folk 
to any other conclusion. It ia somewhat 
remarkable that Dr, and Mrs. Seligmann 
should not have probed the question of 
the origin of the tribal namo Veddah which we 
prefer to think is a modified form of Vedar^ a 
forest tribe of Soutliorn India well known for its 
sporting qualities. That the present day Vedars 
have largely been modified by contact with 
Tamils need not be doubted, but in the interior 
of the Presidency there are sections of these well 
worth investigation for purposes of comparative 
study. Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann have done their 
work in a manner worthy of great praise, and 
their joint production, enriched as it is by 
numerous plates, text-figures and maps, cannot 
bqt be considered the standard work on the 
Geddas of Ceylon for quite a long time to come. 


Stories from Dante. By SvAan Cmfningtm 

(George Harrap dr A’on, 2 s.) 

We are glad to note that Susan Cun- 
nington has given English readers an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with the stories 
of Dante in their genuine form. The value of 
the book is considerably enhanced by the intro- 
ductory study of Dante’s life and the author’s 
successful attempt to supply the missing links in 
the stories. It is written in an easy, attractive 
style and we are thankful to the lady for taking 
us over a ground associated with some of the 
richest poetry of the world. 


The Investor’s India Year-Book 1911. By 
C. II. Le Maistre^ Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India^ Piiblv), Works DepartwAiU, 
(The “ Capital” Ld.^ Calcutta.) 

In India, the field for investments is so huge 
and business so tempting ; but in proportion 
to big managements and enterprises the public is 
not presented with detailed and accurate infor- 
mation relating to sound finance. At best, com- 
plete account could be got from railways, banks 
and mercantile houses as to what investments in 
these would bring in and the investor is seldom 
at an advantage to take a wider view as to where 
to invest his money. To meet such a strong- 
felt necessity Mr. 0. H. Le Maistre has just now 
brought out the first annual edition of ** The In- 
vestor’s India Year-Book ” which contains a mine 
of information relating to investments in Rail- 
ways, Banks, Tea, Coal, Jute and Miscellaneous 
Companies. Each chapter contains besides a 
luminous introduction, published accounts or 
reports of the various companies, which gives out 
a complete financial history of each undertaking 
for a period of ten years, in the case of companies 
in existence for a pretty long period. The state- 
ment shows the main details of the working and 
the total receipts and expenditure for the year, 
the profit, the manner in which the profit is 
distributed, the balance carried forward to the 
next year and in some cases the highest and 
lowest price of the shares. The book presents to 
the investor a careful study of the flourishing 
Indian industries and, as a book of reference, ia 
very valuable, which the shareholder and the 
investor cannot prize too high. 
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State Socialism in New Zealand hy Z. 

Rossignol and SUwart --(George Harrap iSs Co.) 

This description of the Socialistic phase of the 
functions of the New Zealand Government should 
appeal to all interested in the method and scope 
of Governmental activity in the present century. 
There was a time when the state was regarded as 
purely a police and protecting agency, when 
individualism was raging rampant in the world of 
theories, and when Buckle and Spencer were the 
exponents of the limits of Governmental activity. 

But now and especially during the last three 
decades all have changed and the policeman theory 
of the Manchester school of politics h‘%s given 
way to the new idea that the State should aim 
not merely at securing the legal rights of citizens, 
but also at providing the conditions which are 
essential to popular welfare. 

As a force in practical politics this new concep- 
tion is moving with graatstrides; and Now Zealand 
possesses the proud distinction of being one of the 
earliest of States which modelled themselves upon 
this idea. The obstacles that lay in the way, the 
sentimental objections of the doctrinaires were 
surmounted and in the matter of land-nation- 
alisation, Governmental arbitration between 
capital and labour and a graduated system of 
taxation New Zealand has set the model to its 
sister colonies a nd other States. 

The book is full of facts and figures culled from 
statistical reports and year-books. It affords us 
not only a clear statement of the resources of a 
youthful couiitry which is being exploited but 
also glimpses of the cordial relations that it main- 
tains with Britania. When studied along with the 
phases of Govern mental Socialism in other countries 
the book will benefit the student of economics as 
well as of comparative politics. Two nice maps 
of the two islands of New Zealand greatly facili- 
tate the understanding of the work. 


Prayag or Allahabad. — (2%e Modern Review 
officSj Calcutta). Price Re. 1-8, Available at 
O. A. Natesan & Co. 

Wa owe an apology to Mr. Ramananda Chat- 
ter jee^ the well-known editor of the Modem 
Review, for the delay in noticing this excellent 
publication of his. Prayag is a place defj^to 
every Hindu ; and the thousandAf visitors who 
Hook to it from time to time will find in Mr. 
Bamananda Ohatterjee’s handbook a* most useful 
end valuable guide. Its interest is enhanced by 
the fifty-seven beautiful illustrations. 


Kalidasa: His Poetry And Mind. By Akhil 

Chandra Chatterji, M. A ., B. L. (Published by 
S. K. Ldhiri ds Co., CalcitUa). 

There is no more encouraging sign of the times 
in India at present than the growing interest 
taken in all things Indian. If proof were wanted 
of the foregoing statement it would be found in 
the volume under review. In this volume the 
author sets himself to appraise the mind and art 
of one of the mightiest sons of song that perhaps 
the wot Id has ever seen. Educated Indians in 
general have always taken a special pride in 
Kalidasa. Those who have fallen under the spell 
of his genius have found in him a fountain of 
perennial delight. But it must be admitted that 
this love of Kalidasa has been somewhat vague 
and misty with a touch of the patriotic feeling in 
it. Therefore it is that we welcome the present 
attempt to determine wherein the greatness of 
Kalidasa lies, and how he is deserving of the wor- 
ship and idolatry we have so freely bestowed upon 
him. The author devotes one chapter to a criti- 
cism of ‘ Sakuntala another to a criticism of 
Kalidasa’s other works, while a whole chapter is 
taken up with the discussion of Kalidasa’s date 
(which, accoiding tp the author, is the 6tb. 
century of the Christian Era.) 

Wo venture to hope that others will enter the 
field which the author has so patriotically enter- 
ed, and that there will soon grow up an ‘ Indian 
Men of Letters ’ series. The printing and set-up 
of the book admit of improvement. 

The Relief of Chitral. By Captain O. J, 
Yomghusband and Colonel Sir Francis Young^ 
htshand K.C.LK.., Macmillan d; Co., Ltd. 

Not much requires to be said about this book, 
the first Edition having been issued as 
early as the year 1895. The book is the joint 
production of two brothers, and the name of one 
at least of them is quite familiar to Indian readers. 
The first chapter opens with the narration of the 
causes of the disturbances inT^hitral, and the rest 
of the book describes the siege and relief of Chit- 
ral. There is no discussion of the political aspects 
of the campaign round which such a fierce contro- 
versy once raged. The horrors of war are 
generally relieved by deeds of valour and heroism 
and the Chitral disturbances were not without 
^ them. Nothing in all the book is more gladden- 
ing to the heart of an Indian render than the 
heartfelt and enthusiastic tribute paid to the 
heroism and ingrained sense of discipline of the 
^lihs. The book is written in an easily, flowing 
style, and is well worth perusal. 
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The New God and other Essays.— % 

Ralph tShirbp, (William /iider and tSon, Ltd.^ 
London), G. A, Natesan d: Co, Rs, 2-10-0. 

Tho task of reviewing a book like the present 
is one of some difficulty ; the essays comprised 
therein aro as the author himself admits, ** not 
a little diverse in character.” All the essays, 
however, bear upon problems of religion and 
psychic enquiry. The author writes from the 
standpoint neither of the orthodox religionist 
nor of the confirmed sceptic but of a sane and 
unbiassed student actuated by nothing but a 
pure regard for truth, lie is fain to admit that 
while a great deal of our present beliefs will have 
to be rejected, eviderice has in recent times 
accumulated which will rationalise and lend sup- 
port and justification to whatever in our present 
faith is true and noble and life-giving. The 
writer does not arrive at any hard and fast 
conclusions, but simply states both sides of a 
question at their best. The style of the book is 
racy and pungent, such as we do nob often meet 
with. We have derived much edification from a 
perusal^of these essays, and none who takes up 
this book will feel disappointed. 


Nelson's Encyclopasdia, Prfrt L (Times of 

India Office, Bombay ) 

Wd* are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Bennett Coleman, Bombay, for the first part of 
“ Nelson’s JBncyclopspdia ” which is now being 
largely advertised throughout India. The contents 
of thisEocycloptedia aro based chiefly on theHarms* 
worth Encyclopaedia, which the same firm issued 
some time ago ; but the publishers are careful to 
state that the present edition is much more than 
a mere reprint, that “ hundreds of new articles 
have been written, many recast, and all revised 
immediately before publication.” The chief 
advantages of this Encyclopiniia are convenience in 
in use, facility in reference, adaptation to modern 
conditions, accuracy and reliability, and gui- 
dance in research. This Encyclopaedia, as the 
publishers rightly claim, will certainly meet the* 
requirements of the ordinary intelligent man and 
woman who, in the course of their reading 
or writing, frequently feel the want of a 
reliable book of reference which can be easily 
handled and quickly consulted. The book is being 
pilblished in 25 parts, and priced at a Ke. each. 


Mutual Recognition in the Life Beyond. 

By H. H. T. Cleife. (Robert Scott Paternoster 
Row^ E, 

In this, book, tho author is at pains to show 
from 'the early Christian writers and from the 
New Testament that the disembodied soul enters 
into form and shape in the life beyond and that 
it is able to tecognise friends and foes. Apart 
from authorities, one would have thought that it 
is enough to have our likes and dislikes, our affect- 
ions and bickoi'ings in this existence and that it 
does not conduce to peace of mind to think that 
we carry our leanings to the life beyond. The 
author opines otherwise and from tho point of 
view of the loved ones he thinks it a consolation 
to know that there can be mutual recognition 
when the bourne is passed. There is no warrant 
for this position in the Budhistic Theology; and 
the g^eat Sankara’s philosophy is opposed to the 
separate existence of Individual souls, if one may 
use such an expimsion. In the Yisishtadwaita 
system which speaks of Nitya Suris there is room 
for such a concept ; and undoubtedly the Dwaita 
philosophy of Madvacharya would lend itself to 
such a pronouncement. Mr. Oleife’s book is 
confined to an examination of the Christian 
literature on the subject and we are not prepared 
to say that the conclusions do not follow from 
the citations. Although the orthodox Christian 
theory that the earthly body should not be des- 
troyed, as the departed spirits rise on the day 
of Judgment in their mundane form is being 
gradually given up, there is a good deal of founda- 
tion for the Christian belief that the loved ones 
under the care of angels await the arrival of theiv 
earthly friends and that there is recognition all 
round. Wo commend this serious attempt to deal 
with the problem to the consideration of our 
Christian readers. 

Selections from English Literatui^e. (1700 

to 1900). By H. A. AsTnan, M. A., B, D, 

(Methuen d' Co.) 

This is intended as a companion volume to the 
history of the English Literature by Rahtis issued 
some time ago. Thu illustrative extracts are 
judiciously chosen and we have no doubt the 
book will be found useful to students of English 
Literature. We must howevor remark on the 
absence of specimens from such eminent Writers 
as Stevenson and Newman in prose, and Mere- 
dith and Swinburne in poetry. 
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Japan’s Industijial Progfess. 

The present repiarkable positiun of JTapan as a 
manufacturing country is due to the foresight of 
the statesmen of a few generations ago who (aid 
down the duty of the state in regard to the 
revival and initiation of industries in unmistak* 
able terms. The state has been the forerunner 
in every respect. It sent out students to all parts 
of the globe, it started industries and technical 
schools, and technological colleges. As a result of 
this enlightened policy, it has been possible 
in the course of fifteen years to build up a huge 
concern like the Japanese Imperial Steel Works 
which, says Mr. V. G. Gokbale in the Fe^rgnsson 
College Magazine for June, has a capital of 30 
orores of Rupees, employs 10,000 labourers, con- 
sumes 2,000 tons of coal daily, produces 12,000 
tons of steel per month and possesses 50 loco- 
motives to transport materials from one part to the 
other inside the works. The industrial policy of 
Japan has borne excellent fruit. Industries started 
by Government were one after another made over 
to private companies as soon as Japanese experts 
trained in Japanese technical schools and in 
foreign countries were available. The Nagasaki 
Dock Yard was thus sold to the Mitsu Histu 
Company which, after sometime, dismissed the 
foreign Engineers, and the Dock yard is now 
managed entirely by the Japanese. Passenger 
steamers of 18,000 tons and more, cruisers, gun- 
boats <ko., of the latest type are now manufac- 
. tured here. Says Mr. Gokhsle : — 

, These praofcioal lessons proved very useful and the 
MOpte now became interested in industries and factories 
n^an to spring up in all parts of the country and in the 
beginning, though a few of them failed from want of 
adpi|aate experience, still many became very prosperous 
and paying concerns. We may get some idea of how 
. induitnal education is progressing in Japan from the 
iMt that there are about 630 schools for elementary 
tehhnioal instruction with about 32,060 students, 140 
spools imparting higher teohnical and industrial educa- 
tion to about 23,000 students and two Imperial Univer- 
•ities where about 600 students receive instruction in all 
the branches of Engineering. Besides these schools 
ttoe are many night-schools where labourers from the 
fnplbriee can undergo short courses in different branches 
0^ engineering thus giving them opportunities to improve 
their poiHion. 

■f f ^ 

Shakeepeare'* ChArt of Life: 'Being Studies of 
.Klhg MaebCth, Hamlet and Othello. By Rev. 

Wiiriam Milter, o.i.b. Rs. 4^# To Subscribers of 
t^ ** ^ 


The Cotton-Mill Indastry in India* 

The current number of the Dawn Magetzine 
giveg' us a statement of some facts and figures 
bearing on the Cotton Industry in India, which 
** is at once the premier and the mo8( successful 
Su^adeshi enterprise that the Indian has organised 
on methods and principles of the modern commer- 
cial production.” It is nearly sixty years since 
the first cotton spinning and weaving mill was 
projected in this country. 

Ten years later the number had increased to a 
dozen, with 338,000 spindles. Thereafter the progress 
has been more rapid. According to the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association returns up to June 30th, 1910, 

* there were 243 mills, with 20 others in course of con- 
struction. The number of spindles has risen, in round 
numbers, to 6,200,0(X) and the looms to 82, 700, the hands 
employed had increased to 234,000, and the cotton oon- 
sumed to about 2,000,000 bales. The capital embarked 
in the industry is, in thecaseof the joint-stock concerns, 
returned at the equivalent to £1,08, 973, 000, to whiob has 
to be added an estimate for 39 mills, privately owned* 
The actual total may be placed at between 12 and 
millions sterling. 

Some statistics regarding the cotton industry 
may not be uninteresting. As regards the, cotton 
mills, the increase during the two periods of twenty 
years each, t.s., 1861-80 and 1881-90, is 44 and 
137 new mills respectively and that during the 
peciodoffive years, 1901-05, is 4. But during 
the six years (1905-1910) the increase is very 
remarkable, that is, 66 new mills have been started. 

At the end of 1910 there have been 6,19,567 
spindles, while there was in 1905, 5,163, 486 and in 
1861 only 338,000. 

Coming to the Indian yarn exported to foreign 
countries, it would appear that there has been a 
considerable decrease in the course of the last few 
years. In 1909-1910, 234 million lbs. of yarn 
were exported, v/hile in 1905-06 it was 304|! 
million Ihs. The decrease in course of the eight 
years (1902-03 to 1909-10) is represented by no 
less than 22 milhon lbs. odd or over 8j| per cent.^ 
The writer draws the following conclusion 
about the supply of piece-goods to Indian consu- 
mers : — 

Foreign mills 2 : Indian mills 1 : Indian handlooms 1. 
Indian mills, therefore, can at present supply about a 
third of the total quantity of mill^made cloth required 
in India and they can meet about a fourth of the total 
demand for piece-goods in India. Indian hand-looms 
which before the invasion of Lancashire had for long ‘ 
supplied the>Yhole of the Indian demand for piece-goods, 
besides commanding a profitable export trade, are now 
no longer in that happy position, only a fourth of tho * 
total Indian demand being met by the latter under the 
altered conditions of the country, among which must be ' 
included a deterioration in Indian taste» 
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Kins Georse V. 

In the latest number of the Fortnightly Review 
Index ” has an interesting character sketch of 
King George V ^nd T. P'e. Magazine publishes 
what is described “ An Intimate Sketch by an Old 
Courtier ” which gives an account of the King by 
one who has known him from his childhood. 

Index ” shows that as Queen V'ictoria was 
the great reconciler of the throne to the people, 
and King Edward was devoted to removing every 
cause of friction with Foreign Powers, so the 
mission of ** our present Sovereign is the discharge 
of another, yet equally momentous function, that 
of bringing together into one great bond of union 
the vast and multiform portions of the British 
Empire.” 

Having observed that the theatre is his 
Majesty's favourite form of recreation the writer 
tells us : — 

“ Outdoor sport in general, and shooting in particular 
find in him a devoted adherent and a more than ordinary 
sldlful performer ; but among sedentary amusements the 
drama easily holds chief place. King George’s tastes, 
whether theatrical or musical, are by no means conilnod 
within narrow limits. In both spheres he inclines to the 
lighter side. 

As regards the King’s personal character it is 
said that sifnplicity, directness, concentration, 
firmnes-s, determination, stability, strength, are 
some of the terms which are obviously applicable 
to this very interesting personaliuy. About his 
Majesty’s broad outlook the writer says that 

His Majesty's field of observations has been, not Europe, 
but the British Dominions overseas and the vast Indian 
Empire. His grasp of the subject and his sagacity in deal- 
ing with it are freely and fully admitted by those whose 
responsibility to the country is more direct than his own 
but whose experience is immeasurably less. 

The writer in the T. P’s. Magazine gives the 
following instances of the King’s fearlessness : 

One result of his naval training has been to give him 
an absolute indifference to risk. A man who has been in 
command of a torpedo-boat on a lee shore in a gale is apt 
lo disregard consideration of personal danger to which 
he ought to pay attention. When he was married he 
persisted in driving through the streets of London, af- 
though the Chief of Police warned him that they could 
not answer for his safety. He told them that he did not 
believe them, and that he was going anyhow. Similarly 
h!s ministers warned him against his going to India. He 
simply laughed at their fears 

He felt it was his duty to go, and feeling that it was 
his duty to go, bo was going, and that was the end of it. 
He would no more discuss the question as to whether 
be would ffet oui of it with a whole skin than a.l^a^»l 


Officer would refuse to obey the signal to go into fight 
for fear that he might get killed in action. Iws supreme 
sense of duty, and a deep underlying oonviotion 
that death never comes to any man before his appointed 
time, will lead him to face perils without even realising 
what he is facing. 

The article thus concludes: — 

The sympathies of the King are with the people. His 
action in suggesting that 100,000 school children should 
be invited to the Crystal Palace to celebrate his Corona- 
tion is thoroughly characteristic of the father of his 
family, who is also the father of liis people. His 
action in directing that the Terrace at Windsor 
Castle, should be thrown open to the publio last Easter 
is not entirely without precedent, but it is oeiiain that 
no one enjoyed the spectacle of 7,000 sightseers more 
than the King and his family, who watched from the 
windows of his Castle. It was said at the time by one 
who knew him that nothing would have pleased the King 
better than to have come down with all his family and 
mingled familiarly with the crowd after the fashion of 
Old Farmer George. In the afternoon, the Royal family ' 
drove out in the old coach and four to Virginia Water in 
such fashion as to revive once more the memories of the 
early Victorian days. 

When King George is better known and has longer 
reigned, there is every promise that he will command the 
reverential respect paid to Victoria combined with the 
personal popularity of Edward. 


Idealism in Education. 

In a paper on ** Idealism in Education ” which 
theRev.C.F. Andrews contributes to the Students 
Brotherhood Quarterly, he hold that the four 
ashrams which represented the earliest Indian 
educational ideal, form a good starting point for 
our system of modern education. “ We shall 
eliminate, of course,” he writes, all those features 
that are merely temporal. We shall not attempt 
an artificial reproduction, but rather grasp the 
principles and apply them to modern conditions. 
We shall desire, for instance, to revive that ideal 
bodily chastity which leads to a pure and beauti- 
ful life and the production of a healthy offspriog. 
We shall desire to build up afresh in modern ways 
that wholesome personal relationship between 
teacher and taught, which was so central a feature 
of early Indian education. We shall desire, once 
more to receive that high dignity of the teacher’s 
office which depended not on money but on 
character and virtue,” Mr. Andrews concludes 
his paper with a tribute to the Fergusson Oollege, 
Poona, as a noble institution representing the 
enthusiasm of Young India, self-dependent and 
self-supporting, and representing also the true 
dignity of the teacher — the dignity pf qns^lQfih 
service, 
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Laboar Laws in Europe. 


Mr. H. R. Stockman has a summary of the 
labour laws in force in European countries in the 
Sodalist Review for July. This has been taken 
from the First Comparative Report on the adminis- 
tration of labour laws issued from the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Basle. e find that in 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, 
France and Holland, all industrial establishments, 
excepting those where only members of the 
occupiers’ family aie employed, are subject to 
inspection. In Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Hungary, Denmark and Norway, inspec- 
tion extends to all industrial establishments whore 
mechanical power is used and where no mecha- 
nical power is used, if a number of persons exceed- 
ing a certain minimum are employed. Bulgaria, 
Simin and Portugal extend inspection to establish- 
ments where women and children are employed. In 
Russia Inspection laws are applicable only to esta- 
blishments where mechanical power is used. 
Portugal and Sweden are the only countries 
allowing exceptions to the Child Labour Regula- 
tions. 

Night work is permitted for young persons in 
the follpwing cases : — 

United Kingdom (iron mills, wire-drawing, electrical 
stations, galvanising wire and metals, paper making, 
china clay manufacture, sugar factories, printing, lace- 
making, and fish-curing). 

Germany (rolling mills and foundries, glass-making, 
bakeries). 

France (coal mines, blast furnaces, glass works, hol- 
Idwware, sugar factories, oil mills, and paper making). 

* Belgium (coal mines, blast furnaces, paper making, 
sugar factories, fish preserving, glass-making and 
enamelled hollowware). 

Austria (paper-factories, glass-raaking, sugar-factories, 
bakeries, and scythe manufacture). 

* Women may be employed in night work in the United 
Kingdom at fish-preserving only ; at blast furnaces and 
■melting works Beldum ; glass factories in France and 
Belgium ; underground works in mines and quarries in 
Swwen and lighting of safety lamps in mines in France 
aAd Belgium. 

The United Kingdom and Holland are the only coun- 
tries where workpeople employed at home and in domes- 
tio workshops are subject to the general laws regulating 
einployment in factories and workshops. 

. it may be remarked in passing that the total 
number of persons occupied in industry and mines 
are 11,256,254 in Germany, 8,363,857 in the 
United Kingdom. 6,993, 202 in.Fi-ance, 5,596,889 
ip Busaia and 4,049,320 in Austria, 




Dwaraka Nath Mitter. 

In the latest number of the Calmtta Review 
Mr. Shumboo Cbunder Dey recounts to us some 
of the incidents in the life qf Dwaraka Nath 
Mitter. Having made a fair start almost at the 
very threshold of his professional career, he kept 
it up with his usual zeal and diligence. He had 
studied law as a science and had also learned the 
practice thereof by experience. His leisure hours 
at Court he devoted to intentively listening to the 
speeches of the distinguished pleaders of the day 
and taking down notes of arguments ; while his 
leisure at home was spent in the study of the best 
English works on forensic eloquence and the 
speeches and orations of eminent orators both 
English and continental. His success in the Bar, 
says Mr. Slmmhhco Chunder Dey, was more 
rapid than that of any other pleader or Vakil in 
the legal annals of India. 

Dwaraka Nath Mitter was raised at the height 
of his legal practice to the position of a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court. Of his ability Mr, 
Shumboo Chunder Dey says : — 

Although he had never received the regular training of 
an English lawyer, still he could successfully grapple 
with ticklish points of English law and triumphantly 
meet the English lawyer on his own ground. This fact 
was testified to by some of the leading counsel of the day* 
Referring to Mr. Montriou, than whom a better judge of 
judicial merit Calcutta did not possess at the time, the 
talented editor of the Hindoo Patriot observed One 
of them, a severe critic and very chary of praise more 
than once described Dwaraka Nath as a genius. Himself 
an eminent jurist, he often wondered how Justioe 
Mitter, without possossiug the hard professional 
training which English lawyers received, could grapple so 
successfully and meet so triumphantly tho English lawyer 
on his own ground.’' Some of Mr. Justice Mitter*s 
decisions are masterpieces of their kind and well deserve 
to serve as models for future Judges to be guided by. 
Not a few disputed points of Hindu and Mahomedan 
laws have been settled by him, and in that respect hifl 
judgments might be regarded as very good specimens 
of judicial legislation in this country, 

Dwaraka Nath Mitter was remarkable not only 
for the greatness of his head, but for the goodness 
of his heart. His amiability, his generosity an^ 
independence of character were too well-known, 
and added to them the earnestnei.8 and vehemenos 
of his conviction gave a charm to his private life. 
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A Gold Currency for India- 

Mr. S. K. Sarma writes in the Hindu$Uin 
Reveiw for July and Auguat an article on the 
Qold Currency in the course of which he discusses 
Mr. Thackersay’s scheme. He points out the 
various difficulties that lie in the way of a gold 
currency and the utter impossibility of its intro- 
duction in India. He says : — 

Even the Anglo*Indian mercantile oominunity, in 
whose interests primarily the mints were closed to the 
coinage of silver, did not appreciate the wisdom of 
introducing a gold currency however much they 
desired flxit> of exchange. The Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce observed that gold can only, if at all, be 
introduced into circulation under conditions of the 
money market which are ruinous to both foreign and 
internal commerce, and can only be retained in circula- 
tion so long as those conditions are maintained.” The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce observed that a good 
currency is entirely unsuited to the requirements of 
this country,” and regarded it is “an experiment 
surrounded with difficulties which are not likely to be 
solved for a considerable time.” It was not apparent 
to the Karachi Chamber whence the gold necessary for 
the establishment of the gold standard was to be 
obtained, and that without a free importation of gold 
and a Ivge reserve of the metal in this country, the 
possiblity of the Government of India maintaining a 

¥ »ld standard appeared to them open to serious question. 

he Madras Chamber regarded the task of establishing 
and maintaining a gold coinage as Sisyphean and suggest- 
ed the adoption of the Lindsey scholno with some modifi- 
cation. 

He then discusses the schemes of Mr. Lindsey 
and Mr. Frobyn who recommended plans for the 
adoption of ^e gold standard without a gold 
ourrencyi which have been abandoned. After 
meeting the arguments of those who condemn the 
Secretary of State for his policy in manipulating 
Council Bills he says : — 

Will there be genuine demand for a now gold coin ? 
Will people circulate gold because it is minted in Calcutta 
and not in London ? What prevents now the sovereign 
from circulating, and where is the guarantee that people 
will bring in gold for coinage in Indian mints while they 
ean get readily any number of sovereigns from the 
market ? U there any virtue in Swadeshi coinage ? 
That the trade will bring gold and take it to the 
Indian mints for coinage while they can import the 
manufactured article direct from home is one of those 
myttis which may readily be dispensed with. As for 
the people bringing in bullion to keep their savings in 
coin, tms is what Sir David Barbour wrote in 1S92 : 
** It is held by some that if a gold standard were esta- 
ttUshOd in Indio, a great deal of the gold that is now 
hoarded or held in the form of ornament would be 
brought to the mints, coined and put into circulation. 
I have never been able to accept this theory. Why 
■hotild a native of India give np his habit of hoarding 
or aa Indian « lad^ ooase to take a pleasure in- the 
weoring nr posseesion of gold ornaments, merely because 
019 (^wittment of Inm bad ettsblisbeu • a gold 


standard ?” Sir V. D. Tbackersay and others think that 
hoarding has ceased in India, and that we have turned 
over a now economic leaf. If this is true, the imported 
gold is mainly in the form of ornaments and jewels, 
and it all the more becomes diifioult to lure it to the 
mints. All that can be done is to get the gold in the 
h.*ind8 of bullion dealers, but it is a question whether they 
will care to pay the mint’s seignorage if they are sure 
of a market for bullion. Anyhow the amount must 
bo small, nor is there any certainty that it will serve 
the purpose of money till absorbed and brought to the 
crucible. 

The fact is, Sir V. D. Thackorsay’s proposal is only 
the thin end of the wedge. He is too clever a business- 
man to forget that it matters very little for an Indian 
in Tiiticorin or Attock whether the sovereign is coined 
in Calcutta or London ; so long as sovereigns are ob- 
tainable, an effective demand would have brought them 
for circulation ; and the absence of their circulation is 
only a proof that the demand is not effective. To our 
knowledge and recollection nobody having bullion and 
wanting, sovereigns has ever made a complaint against 
the closure of the mint to its coinage. It is as easy for 
them now to get it coined in London as it will be to get 
it coined in Calcutta or Bombay. The object of the 
advocates of the opening of the mint to gold is some 
how to put gold into circulation, and they seem to 
think that this would be as suocossful an attempt as 
any other. But the difficulty will oomo not when the 
mints are open to gold, but when gold is given for the 
rupees, and the attempt is made by Government to 
ensure absolute convertibility. It is then that they will 
require an amount of gold which they will find absolute- 
ly difficult to obtain. Whether all the rupees will be 
produced at the same time for conversion into sovereigns 
or no, the gold standard and the gold ourreney must 
break down if the Government are not prepared to, make 
the conversion when demanded, and they must have 
behind them a stock of gold which in the opinion of 
those best conversant with such topics comes to a 
pretty good sum. The estimate comes to anything 
between a hundred and two hundred millions, and that 
cannot be obtained by coining odd bullion that mav be 
brought to the mints. The Government have no other 
option than declare the sovereign as sole legal tender, 
the rupee legal tender up to about, say, thirty rupees* 
thus converting the rupee currency— 2^ crores !— into 
subsidiary coin as tho shilling in the United Kingdom, 
melt the excess silver and sell it for gold and for tho 
rest borrow gold in tho market. These are the neces- 
sary steps for a real gold sUndard and not for its mak^ 
believe. They are so frightful steps that no “gpld-bug” 
will dare propose them— let alone the oonsequenoes on 
internal and external trade —and unless they are taken 
we can only have the present system which is neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor good red-herring,— a bastard bimetal* 
ism fraught with unspeakable evil to the country. 
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Stories of Indian Art.. 

In an entertaining artide on this subject in the 
Emfnre Rwitv) for July, Mr. Percey Brown 
relates the priiicipAl points to be noticed in con- 
nection with works of Indian Art. It is common- 
ly believed by collectors of Indian Art' ware in 
Europe that the exquisite embroideries in India 
are made by women. It is nothing of the kind. 
A special caste of male embroiderers has been 
solely identified with this trade for generations. 
In Kathiawar and Kashmir the men have so 
developed the art that, says Mr. Brown, “it 
affords a subject of speculation, whether the long 
years of association with this art and its femini- 
sing influences, have been responsible for this 
stalwart handsome individual (Kashmir Mussal' 
man) becoming the unmanly and chicken-hearted 
creature of the present-day.” The beautiful 
Kashmir women know nothing of this art. The 
‘ phulkari ’ or ‘ flowering ’ work of the Punjab is 
done however by women who do it in odd hours. 
The work ordinarily progresses slowly, “the golden 
stitches being located in the design by laboriously 
counting each woven thread of the course cotton- 
framed fabric and inserting the needle each time 
according to this elaborate calculation.” The 
women finish the fabric by purposely fitting the 
small space at the end with a blot of glaring pur- 
ple or crimson in order to avert the Evil Eye. 

Mr. Brown has much praise for the style of 
ornamentation known as * tie-dyeing.’ This re- 
presents some pattern such as elephants, cavalries, 
chariots and horses, musicians and dancing girls 
dyed on cotton fabrics in a series of small dots or 
circles.' The designs are all drawn in outlines 
formed of innumerable small circles, and then the 
fabric is put into the dye- pot. After the colour- 
ing process is complete it is seen that the knots 
resisting the colour, the fabric shows the required 
design in white on a red ground.. This trade 
which Mr. Brown characterises as one of the most 
remarkable on record, flourishes in Rajputana. 
This is now made by machinery in England, the 
* bandana ’ or red and white spotted handkerchief 
being the principal fabric. 

The skill with which most intricate and elabor- 
ate works are produced by simple and rudimen- 
tary tools is remarkable, In the fine ivory car- 
ving, the carver employs sharpened pieces ,of wire 
from the frames of old umbrellas, the hollow ribs 
of which, according to the workman, make up 
into most excellent gouges. The miniature 

S nters of Delhi use paint brushes uiade from the 
hairs on the tails of jroung squirrels. 


It will he surprising to many to be told that 
most of the ivory used in India for decorative 
purposes is obtained from Africa. 

In the production of lac-ware carried on 
throughout India, the tool used is a blunt piece of 
fibre from the stem of the palm leaf. “ This in- 
dustry,” says Mr. Brown, “ is second only to the 
tie-dying handicraft in the interest of its proceeSi 
which defies description. The word *lac,’ is the 
same as the numerical * lakh,’ — meaning a 
hundred thousand — closely associated with the 
monetary system of India, and is derived from 
the small insect which in countless numbers 
deposits lac in the form of a resinous incrusta- 
tion on the twigs of trees.” 

A Plea for Religion in the Home- 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland has a paper on the 
above subject in the current number of the 
Christian Register. The article speaks out how 
keenly the writer feels about religion in the home 
and what dangers he apprehends from a home 
with religious culture left out .* — 

Unitarian thought is to some extent a revolt,— a revolt 
against, among other things, old forms of dreary homo- 
worship that were carried on from a sense of duty long 
after the life had gone out of them, and against oil 
methods of religious training of children that were' oirt* 
grown and ought to have been changed for something 
better. It was proper that there should have Umh a 
revolt But revolts always have an element of danger 
in them. The danger is that the revolters may go too far 
and become extremists in the opposite dirccUon. 

Have any of us, as Unitarians, erred here? In trying 
to get away from formalism, have we forgotten that 
forms have a real place and value ? We have said, “Itia 
the spirit of worship that wo want, not the external* 
ities.” Yes, but have we sufiQoiently borne in mind that 
internalities must have externalities to hold them? and 
that, if “ the body without the spirit is dead,” tha 
spirit is pretty likely to bo absent where there is no 
body ? 

I cannot but think that it is a very serious loss, a vary 
real calamity, if any of us have dropped distinctly 
religious training and culture out of the home ; if any of 
us fail to set aside some part of the day, five minut^ if 
ne more, regularly for family devotions, — 1 mean for 
father and mother and children to think quietly and 
reverently together of the deep things of life ; togeihar 
to feel, and in some simple way express to the Giver of 
all good, gratitude for life^a blessings, and together to 
look upward for the wisdom and strength and guidaaeo 
which all need. 

1 think it is a loss out of our children’s lives greater 
t hft " we can tell if we allow them to pass through thoee 
tender years, back to which they will look all their livee 
through as charmed years, without having them associa* 
ted with such sacred memories as those of bedtime payerf 
mingled with mothers goodnights and kiss|l« 
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The llabaraoi of Baroda. 

Mr. Singh contiibut(>s a paper ou 

the Indian Kania to the July number of the 
NimUmik Century and After, Therein he gives 
a graphic account of the story of the life of H. H. 
the Maharani of Baroda, As regards the Maha> 
rani’s education Mr. Singh says that soon after 
she was wedded she was placed under an 
instructor: — 

Being gifted with good judgment she at once grasped 
her husband's point of view, and instead of being 
rebellious, she co-operated with him. As she grew older 
and her mental horizon became broadened by the lessons 
■he learned, she realised more than ever the wisdom of 
the discipline she was undergoing. Ijeariiing inspires a 
love of booklore, and reading whetted the Maharani’s 
desire still further to progress in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Travel in India and later abroad further widened 
her perspective. Thus throughout her married Hfo, in 
the course of which she has become the mother of three 
sons and one daughter, all of whom are healthy and 
happy and preparing themselves for useful careers, and 
has proved a helpful companion to the Maharaja 
'Chimnabai has been steadily cultivating her mind, be- 
fore which new vistas of intellectual perfection have 
constantly opened, giving her fresh interests to work 
and pray for, and rounding out her life, make it fuller, 
riohw, and happier. 

This mental growth is developing Her Highness* 
thoughts and ideals which promise just as much good 
for others as her evolution has brought to herself, her 
husband, her children and her immediate relatives. The 
more she learns, the more she realises the low position 
in which her humbler sisters dwell. The harder this 
oonsoiousness smites her soul, the more ardently does 
she yearn to help them to rise up out of the mire of 
Ignorance in which they are wallowing. She already 
has reached a stage where her desires are beginning 
to mixture into plans of praotioal utility, where her 
Mpirations are goading her on to fruitful action. 

' Speaking of some of the Mabarani’s activities 
Mr. Singh says : — 

The Mabarani’s campaign to uplift the women of 
Hindustan is as simple as it is sane. She thinks that 
the time for mere talking has long gone by, and she 
abominates Indians who talk reform in Congress and 
Conferences and practice reaction at home. According 
t(j her, a system of education must be evolved which 
•Ijiall combine the Oriental and Occidental culture, and 
tbi.4 must be grafted on the stalk of practical training, 
H^tiJsa is that females should have the same cultural 
tl^t'iiiag afforded as to males -but their instruction must 
g farther than this. It should include courses that will 
ioltivate the woman instinct in them instead of per- 
mitting it to be jcrushed out of them, which is the chief 
fault of the present system. Schooling such as 
she 4 idyooates is not to be had anywhere in India for 
love or money. Indeed, the aeademies there midee a 
pvaetioe of forcing the curriculum planned for boys^ 
itself imperfect and calculated to make mere olerks of 
the atodehts^npon girls who desiro education. There* 
(VlOl tbo lUhmIai of Baroda would have all social 


reformers combine to found a great women’s university, 
which shall carry out her ideals. But judging from the 
mood of her countrymen she. may have to wait years 
before they attempt to materialise her dreams, she her- 
self is going ahead alone with the work. Not long ago 
she organised, in her husband’s capital, a charity bazar, 
the first time a Maharani ever had done anything of the 
kind with the object of raising funds for her educational 
scheme. As she then observed pseudo purdah in her 
own State, although with the inexplicable illogic of 
woman the world over she went about without veiling 
her face when outside Baroda, Her Highness sat behind 
a screened counter selling her wai*es — a procedure which 
made aristocratic India pause and wonder. But Chim- 
nabai simply went about the work in a business-like 
manner and carried her plans to a successful issue. The 
venture resulted in a substantial sum to form the 
nucleus of the endowment for the institution she hopes 
to start, to which she added generously from her pri- 
vate purse, as did aUo the Gaekwar. She is steadily 
working to increase the amount realised in this manner 
and in course of time expects to secure money enough 
to put her plan into operation. Meanwhile she is study- 
ing the constitution and study-courses of the schools, 
colleges and universities for women abroad, meeting 
educationalists, and discussing with them her ideas and 
ideals of feminine training. Thus she is preparing her- 
self for the great work that is crying out to be done in 
India, whore whole-hearted, honest, intelligent labourers 
are so pitifully few*. 

An ambitious woman, keenly concerned about the 
welfare of others, the Maharani of Baroda is as differ- 
ent as she can be from the traditional ladies of the 
Indian palaces who load languorous lives of fatuous 
felicities their world limited to one man who has no- 
thing but carnal interest in him. A great and pleasant 
contrast this certainly is and mainly due to the impact 
of the East on the West. 

Work. 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room ; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say. 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray — 

** This is my work ; my blessing, not my 

doom; 

Of all who live, 1 am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way.*’ 

Then shall I see it, not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers ; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring 

hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest,. 

Beoausd I know for me my work is best. 

— jSfenry Vm 
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ImpreBsioDB in WeBtern India- 


In the July number of The East and the West 
the Bishop of Bombay records some impressions 
in Western India. In his opinion the first thing 
that strikes an Englishman in the Bombay Pi‘esi> 
dency is the immense number of people that 
there are in the country. There is one really 
large town, Bombay itself, with near a million 
inhabitants of every race, colour and creed. Out- 
side Bombay the population is agrarian. As an 
agrarian population it strikes one as very dense. 
The not-over kindly soil of the Deccan is ciiltiva- 
teo by the assiduity of numberless villagers. As 
regards the indirect efTect of industrial Missions 
the Bishop says that to make a young Christian 
self-supporting and self-respecting, who cannot 
earn a living by his brains and who cannot enter 
the professions monopolised by castes, is one of 
the greatest problems of Christian workers in 
India. The Bishop continues : — 

It is best 8<dvod by the industrial, Missions, which 
train boys mostly tor the trades which entered India 
in the train of the European— the railway ,the engi- 
neering shop, the printing press. The American 
Marathi Mission (Congregational) has a magiiiflcent in- 
dustrial department at Ahmadnagar, by the side of 
which our own is a poor amateurish thing. The 
Scottish Presbyterians have developed on the same 
lines at Poona. Here is work for really good practical 
men, such as carpenters, engineers, printers, who do not 
want to be ordained, but want to take a hand in the 
winning of India for Christ. They can elevate the 
Indian Christiana* idea of the “ life which now is ” 
towards its Christian ideal of honesty, steadiness, 
thoroughness, good-tempered co-operation and trust- 
worthiness. They can turn out good Christian men 
in a manner for which they are fitted by their own 
life's traing. If only there were more imagination to 
see the unity of Christian life wo should not be so 
disastrously lacking in this department as wo are. 

The Bishop puts in a plea for more unify 
Smong Christians 

Missionaries press for it in hope of increasing 
efficiency. But much greater pressure comes from the 
Indian Christians. They need to hang together against 
a hostile and unscrupulous world : they must marry, 
they must live ; they must protect each other in offices, 
in works, in Government departments. The social 
and economic centrifugal pressure is enormous. Also 
they care very little for European discussions of the 
sixteenth century. Their demand for unity is 
hampered by scaroely any theological or ecclesiastical 
difficulties. The Indian sheop,^ said one of them, 
** would be in one fold, but for the very, vigilant 
European and American shepherds. " One returns to 
England and finds nervousness even about interdenomi- 
nationalisni. But we in India shall have to see a 
realisation of closer unity : shall we try to give direction 
to the movement which is bringing it f 


Bhagavad-Oita and Kant. 


In the July number of the International 
Journal of Ethics Mr. S. Radakrishnan has all 
article on the Ethics of the Bhagavad-Oita and 
Kant.” According to the writer both systems 
preach against the rule of the senses and both demand 
of man duty fur duty’s sake. In elucidating the 
fundamenial truths underlying the Bhagavad-Qita 
the writer has spared no pains to repudiate the 
shallow charges brought against it by superficial 
thinkers. The real meaning of Karma does not 
exclude free-will. The law of Karina or necessity 
is and must be true, but man must not be subject to 
it. He has to rise %o rational freedom. Freedom and 
necessity must he reconciled. Though actions are 
pre-ordained, the belief in Karma must not affect 
the rational powers of the soul. Man, in fact, 
only differs from the brute, in that while he can 
go lower, ho can also rise ; and the instincts and 
passions which are common to both can be subdued 
and over-come by man. This subjugation of 
impulse and instinct and action, according as duty 
demands, is what the Bhagavad-Gita says, and 
same is identical with Kant’s solution. With 
Kant, freedom is a matter of inference. He holds 
that man is determined and free. The question 
of determination and freedom is common to both. 
But on ultimate analysis, the writer observes," 
Kant is found to offer only the semblance of 
freedom and not the reality of it; it is empty and 
unreal. The writer observes that, the solution 
offered by the Vedanta gives real freedom, freedom' 
even in the phenomenal realm, where we are 
powerful to check our impulses, to resist our 
passions and lead a life regulated by reason. The 
origin and law of morality have been very efficient^ 
ly dealt with by the writer. The story of the 
battle-field of Kuruksbetra is a conflict betweelQ 
duty and inclination, a struggle betv/een reason 
and sense and impresses the great Truth that 
morality lies in doing one’s duty. Kant is at one 
with this teaching of the Bhagavad-Qita. But 
Kant excludes from moral actions, actions which 
are consistent with duty, but yet are done from 
inclination. Acts done from inclination according 
to Kant, are not moral. The Gita does not uSi 
us to destroy the impulses, but asks only tQ 
control them, to keep them in their proper order, 
to see that they are always subordinate to and 
regulated by reason. 
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India’s Edaoation and her Future 
Position in the Empire* 

In the current number of the National Eeview 
there is an article on the above subject from the 
pen of H. H. the Aga Khan. He says that in 
India 'there is a spirit of restlessness accompanied 
by gr^t social and political changes of recent 
years and adds that until the Indian educational 
system becomes more universal in its application 
there can be little apprehension that the average 
Indian will gain the knowledge requisite to form 
opinions of any weight upon public questions. 
Necessarily enough ignorant prejudices inevitably 
abound : — 

As regards the necessity of diffusion of elemen- 
tary education the Aga Khan says : — 

If by the diffusion of elementary education, the 
Standara of ideas of the average ryot is raised, and he is 
brought to understand the rudiments of business, ho will 
be ^laoed on a higher platform than he has ever before 
oooupied. The truism that the luxuries of one gene- 
ration are the necessities of the next simply means that 
the standard of life and its requirements are oontinually 
rising. The rise is most rapid where education is good 
and thorough. We may expect, therefore, that there 
will flow from the education of the Indian the same 
(too of benefits as flow from that of the European. 
There may be considerable difference in the intensity of 
Ike two streams ; but the main result of educating the 
Indian will be the increasing demand he will make 
upon Indian commerce, and the stimulation of industry 
■uoh as increased demand will bring. 

The Aga Khan puts in a plea for laying out a 
Bufficient sum to meet the requirements towards 
educational diffusion : — 

Of oourse we shall be told once again that India is poor 
end that her resources are not equal to an ambitious 
programme of educational diffusion. This, no doubt, is 
true; but does any one believe that India must ever 
remain in tUs state ? And considering the great ends in 
view, is she not equal to carrying on her shoulders for 
Chit purpose the burden common to all civilised nations 
namely, the burden of a National Debt ? Each day the 
Boope of India’s advancement is increasing. By scienti- 
flo treatment land that has been lying fallow^or genera- 
tions is being brought under cultivation. Progress 
ia diaoemible at every turn. The great need for their 
Boodoration is a diffusion of education whereby Indians 
Ipoplee will be enabled to develop and improve economic 
potentialities. A system of education working up from 
the bottom and down from the top concurrently 
must surdy find the centre of its gravity and enormous- 
ly promote the interests of India. Remunerative oo- 
nnpation goes to make a happy people ; when they are 
BOtively engaged in developing and improving tboir 
ooonomio condition they will find no time for devoting 
thongbt and energy to movements of doubtful profit 
to UwBiaMvMand the country. In short, the salvation 
of IndB flnifler British rule rests upon the enlighten* 
mint of the miwNies* 


As India is part of an Imperial whole, laye the ' 
Aga Khan, we must look for the melans of 
strengthening her and the Empire at one and the 
same time : — 

It is to this, and from this, development of India*' as 
part of an Imperial whole that we must look for the 
means of strengthening her and the Empire at one and ' 
the same time. For India must remain one of the * 
pillars of the British Empire— and a mdst important 
pillar, because she is to-day the Empire’s largMt poten- 
tial market and the greatest reservoir of ipan-power 
within the limits of British heritage. .That is why .fhe 
education of her people is so vital : vital because ^ tbe^ 
future increase of her commerce, vital because of the’ 
almost unlimited areas of cultivation within het;1l>ottnda* 
ries, vital because of her defensive strength ao4 as, a 
half-way house to the great self-governing States of 
South Africa, Australia, and. New Zealand. By ed«r ' 
cation there can be trained a people whose past 
history has proved that they can be fighters and oan 
show a loyalty to their loaders unparallSed in hittbry. ' 
Therefore the motto to-day for British and India* 
statesman must be “educate, educate, educate.” . v 


The Art of Setting up. 

The art of setting one community ' agaikltt 
another and the English against the Indian has 
been recently carried by a class of Anglo-Indians 
with, it is feared, a considerable amount of succesgTy* 
As an example of this art, the following passage, 
taken from an article in the July issue ot the 
United Service Magazine, by “ Porus ” on ‘ India 
and the Empire,’ may be quoted ; — 

Our statesmen— if we ji<^Ye any left to us— should 
remember, or should learn, that India does not represent 
a nation, but rather a oongories of races of varying 
creeds, of different aspirations, and, it may with a large 
amount of truth be said, speaking diverse and strange 
tongues ; that in so mixed and opposing a oommuniiy 
there must inevitably be some party which nurses B - 
perpetual grievance, real or imaginary ; and that shoh, 
a faction will eagerly seize upon any opportunity which' 
may offer for enlisting, in the cause of unrest or disor^, 
other parties usually opposed to it, but whose interests 
and sympathies it may be able to show to be in danmr 
of menace. At the present moment there is prolMly 
in the whole Peninsula no more contented sbd law- 
abiding class than the men of the Mahomedan persua- 
sion. Within recent years Mahomedans have bad a good 
deal to put up with ; a virile community and professing 
the creed of the old-time rulers of India, they saw 
themselves for no inconsiderable period over-ifliaaowed 
by the frothy demagogues whom they looked upon as 
idolaters, and the recent timely righting of tiie wrong — 
or perhaps it would be more oorreot to say, removal of 
the slight— under which they were suffering, faas dons 
much still further to cement the loyalty wmoh Msbo* 
medans have so long given in full pieasiini to 
British Raj. 
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Mr. Grokhale qu Publio Life- 

The following ia the full text of the sp'^ech 
delivered by the Uon. Mr. O* K. Cokluilu ontBide 
the Victoria Public Hall, Madras on 23rd Jul>: — 

Mr. Chkirman, ladies and gentlemen, -~I assure you 
that I do not use the language ot mere convention when 
1 say that 1 Snd it difficult to convey to you an adequate 
expression of the profound gratitude which I fool to you 
for thiji overwhelming reception and for the warm words 
of appre6iation witli which our friend Mr. Chairman has 
welcooi^ me this afternoon on your behalf, (lontlemen, 
this is not by any means my fii-st visit to Madras, and 
this is not certhiniy the first time that I have been tho 
reeipient of your kindness and favour. Demonstrations 
suoh as this serve to bring only too vividly to one’s mind 
the utter disproportion between what little one may have 
done, what one may have endeavoured to do and tho 
amplitude of generosity and recognition which an indnl> 
gent public almost always bestows upon workers in the 
eoiintry’s cause. While, therefore, this demonstration, 
this reeeptioi^ on the one hand almost humbles mo, on 
the o'ther, I admit it is to mo a great encouragomont in 
that itmbans not indeed that every one, every detail, of 
my labours during all these years has been acceptable to 
you, but that you are not unwilling to put the stamp of 
your approval on the spirit of those labours. If 1 am 
not putting an unduly high interpretation on this recep- 
tion in saying this, 1 can assure you that I desire nothing 
highpivor better, and assure you further that your good- 
will binds gie further as by bonds of steel to the service 
of oullidhmnion motherland (cheers). 

What is Public Life. 

Gentlemen, I have undertaken to speak to you on the 
needs and responsibilities of public life. I do not winh 
to begin niy discourse by any attempt to present to you 
a scientiflo idea as to what is meant by public life, and 
at the same time, it is desirable to have a fairly general 
and clear idea as to what is meant by the expression 
‘ public life.’ We all know that a cortaiu part of our life 
may be regarded as purely personal life, and beyond that 
there is another part which may bo called tho family 
life; an^ beyond these two, there is a third part which 
we may well describe as our public life. Now, our per- 
sonal life and family life are easily understood by every 
one of us; but public life is not so easily under- 
stood, and therefore, I will say a few words more on this 
public life before I take up tho rest of my argument. It 
requires two conditions to be fuldllod before any life 
can be described as public life. In tho first place, it 
must be for the benefit of the public. That is compara- 
tively simple. Blit there is another condition that must 
also be fulfilled, and that is, it must he a life shared and 
participated in, if not by the entire public, at any rate 
by a very large number of people. For instance, a man 
who builds a tank or endows a city with a hospital or 
oonfers some other favour upon his fellow-beings is a 
publio beuefaotor, he does good to the people. What he 
does is for the publio benefit, but that is not a question 
pt public life. What ho does is no personal profit, but 
is intended for the good of the community.^ His action 
does not,*however, form a part of the public life of that 


community. These two conditions, therefore, have to 
be fulfilled before any sphere of life can bo described 
as public life, namely, that the object of public life must 
he public benefit, and that life must be shared in by a 
largo number of people, if not by tho entire publio* 
Now, gentlemen, there is one thing about this publio life 
that I would like to say before I proceed to a comparison 
of this public life of ours with what it is elsewhere. 
As we advance from a personal form of government 
to a more democratic form of government the publio 
life of India assumes mere and more importance. At 
the present moment, I think it is safe to say that the 
strength and oharac-ter of India is largely determined 
by tho strength and character of the public life of India. 
We may well accept this as a test, and if you want to 
find out where we stand as regards our character and 
capacity as a c ommunity, I think we should be justfl- 
cd in finding out where we stand in regard to publio 
life. In regard to personal and family life, there is not 
that disproportion between us and the Western people, 
if we want to make a fair comparison between the 
tvio in personal life, while there are certain advantages 
which Western people m.ay claim, there are certain 
other advantages which our people may claim. On 
the whole, it would bo difiicult to say on whose side 
the balance of advantage lies. Gven as regards family 
life, while there arc great blots in our social system 
which every true well- wisher of tho coiinry must deplore, 
still there are things in our social system and family 
life to justify us in saying that a comparison between 
our life and that of the other people will not be wholly 
unfavourable to us. 

PUBLIC LIFE IN THE WERT. 

But when you come to the question of publio life, we 
have to admit and admit at once that we are very far 
behind the people of the West in that respect, that we 
have been in the past almost altogether deficient in 
public life, and that a beginning has now been made and 
we arc fairly progressing, but still as life stands to-day, 
we are behind the people of tho West in that particular 
respect. If you turn to the achievements of the people 
of the West in publio life, you will have to roughly con- 
sider them in three spheres. There is first of all what 
may be called tho sphere of national public life, secondly 
the sphere of what may bo called political publio life, 
and thirdly and lastly, there is the sphere of what may 
be called social and humanitarian public life. Now as 
regards the first, tho national public life, the question 
implies your relations with other countries, whether you 
have to act as a nation in conjunction with, or in com- 
petition with, or in conflict with, other countries. Now 
the aohievements of Western people in this connection 
are well known, and so far ns we are concerned wo were 
not able to show much in this respect in the past. Wo 
are certainly not able to show anything at the present 
moment. Wo have hardly anything like national public 
life in this country, but it will come, and 1 fondly and 
most earnestly look forward for the time when the day 
will come, when we shall play a worthy part in the 
national public life, the same as other people do (cheers). 
But, for the present wo must all .admit that there is no 
scope for ns in this direction, that there is no national 
publio life for us as such. 1 will, therefore, put aside 
that sphere as such and turn to the remaining two viz.^ 
I^litioal public life and social and liunianitarian publio 
life. Tlio political life of the people concerns itself 
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mainly with the relations between the Government and 
the people, the relations between those who exercise 
authority, and those who have to submit to that 
authority. 

Analysing further you find that in most of the Western 
countries this public life has taken the form first, of 
securing liberties, political liberties that they are bound 
to enjoy at any particular moment ; secondly, of widen- 
ing the bends of freedom, of acquiring more political 
liberties ; and thirdly, of discharging efficiently those 
responsibilites which always como with political liberties. 
You will find that the achievements of the Western 
nations in this sphere have been very high, and it is 
desirable that our people should study what the Western 
people hate done in this sphere before they can hope 
to emulate or excel them in that sphere. In regard 
to the third sphere, the social and humonitarian sphere, 
we have first of all to consider what are the standards of 
social justice accepted by the people whose case we are 
considering, and when we come to consider the humani- 
tarian sphere we have got to analyse what the relations 
of the different classes of the community are to one 
another and how far those who are better planed under- 
stand to try to perform their duty to those who are less 
favourably circumstanced than tbemselres. These ore 
the different spheres, and of these, as I have already 
mentioned to you, I propose to deal with the second and 
the third spheres so far as India is concerned. The 
achievements of the people of the west both in the 
second and the third spheres have been altogether remark- 
able. The humanitarian movement of the eighteenth 
century in the west has done more for the people of the 
west in some respects than oven their struggle for politi- 
cal freedom. If we understand co^ectly the value of the 
dignity of man as man, if we understand the value of the 
social freedom, if we understand the injustices and the 
disabilities placed upon any section on the score of birth 
or sex, if we understand all these things correctly, if we 
are fired by that enthusiasm which always comes from a 
keen sense of injustice, if wo put our shoulders to the 
wheel and try to set these matters right, then I say we 
shall have done something in the social and humani- 
tarian sphere. A beginning has been made and there is 
an awakening in this land such as there never was. We 
are, at any rate, ashamed of many of the social injustices 
which we deplore on all sides of us ; only we do not take 
up with energy, necessary energy, the work to remove 
those injustices. 

PUBUC LIFE IN INDIA. 

But my object to-day is not so much to speak even of 
this third sphere namely, social and humanitarian public 
life, as to speak of the second sphere namely, the political 
public life of our people. 1 use the expression * political 
public life ’ in its largest and widest sense. Gentlemen, 
this political public life of ours must be understood both 
in connection with our past and also with the work that 
lies before us in the future. No hasty judgment on the 
condition of our public life would be of much value. 1 
know there are people who are inclined to throw up 
things in despair and say there is no hope for the people 
who are behind, as our people sometimes are behind. 
There are other people who seem to imagine that 
beosuse a new awakening has shown itself, the whole 
problem that we havo to deal with will be solved almost 
in no time, and that as they have awakened themselves 

a new responsibility, everything would be all right. I 


want you to realise that our public life, its responsibili- 
ties and disabilities, and the work that lies before it, and 
all that is connected with our public life, must be 
understood only in relation to our past and in relation 
to our future. 1 mention this point, 1 insist upon it and 
emphasise that point, because this public life is, com- 
paratively speaking, a plant of new growth in this land 
and you must not, therefore, expect a very tender plant 
to have that sti'engtli which you find in more sturdy 
growths. To those that are inclined to be impatient, 1 
would say : ‘ Have a little more patience, because while 
a beginning has been made that does not mean that the 
end has been reached, and the end may be a long way 
off. There is a good deal of time to bo spent, though in 
the end we may come up to the standard which we all 
appreciate so much in other lands.* To those, at* the 
same time, who are inclined to be easily self-satisfied, 
who think that they have occasionally to deliver a speech 
on public questions or occasionally to take a little 
interest in public matters and that the whole of their 
responsibility is then ended, I would say : ^ Think of the 
future that lies before you ; think of tho work that lies 
before you ; think of the vast space that has to be 
covered before you can hold your heads up .among tho 
civilised people of the world; think of the vast amount 
of work that lies before you before you cart really claim 
to be human beings possessed of any self-respect. Do 
this and then you will seo there is not that room for 
easy self-congratulation which some of us see in the 
existing state of things.’ Having made these two preli- 
minary observations, I will now deal with our public life 
as it is. While I deprecate undue pessimism, at the same 
time, you must understand where we actually stand, 
understand our defects and deficiencies and also Under- 
stand what our defects really are, because ^unlec^g we 
understand these things, these things will not be set 
right. This public life, as I have already pointed out, is 
a tender plant of new growth ; but that does not mean 
that it does not receive at our hands that sustenance 
which it requires or that sustenance which it is our duty 
to give to it. You may consider our public life in 
various fields, from councils of the country down to tho 
village unions, in the municipal councils and local 
bodies, in the press and the platform, and in the various 
movements which we have inaugurated for the education 
of public opinion. In all these fields, we may examine 
what exactly we are doing in public life, what is the 
strength and what is the weakness of that public life. 

Public Life and Public Spirit. 

When you come to consider these matters, the first 
thing that strikes you is that our public life is weak be- 
cause our public spirit is weak. The two things are 
closely bound up together. Our public life is, on the 
whole, not strong because our public spirit is not what it 
is in other countries. What is meant by public spirit? 
There are certain root ideas that underlie the expression 
' public spirit.’ The first idea is that that man alone can 
claim to be animated by public spirit who is prepared to 
sacrifice personal gain, personal comfort, and personal 
convenience for the common good (cheers). This,! 
think, is a most elementary proposition to lay down. 
Public spirit, as I repeat, requires that you. should 
subordihate considerations of personal gain, P®***®“** 
convenience, and peraonal comfort to tho gm of the 
community which you want to serve. But this is^not 
sufficient by itself, though that is all iroportani There 
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is another consideration which has come to be iiidUpons- 
able there. That is we should be prepared to subordinate 
our own personal judgment in the consideration ot pub- 
lic matters to what is necessary for the common good. 
1 have found in my twenty-five years’ experieuoe of pub- 
lic life that while men are willing to sacrifice money and 
tiius forego personal gain and while they arc willing to 
take troublo and give up personal comfort and personal 
convenience, they find that tlie sacrifice of personal 
judgment is a much more difficult thing to do ^cheers). 
Our main difficulty in public life springs as much from 
reluctance or, I would put it in stronger terms, from a 
constitutional incapacity of our people to subordinate 
personal judgment to the common good. Our main diffi- 
culties spring as much from this as from our indolence, 
sloth, selfishness, or unwillingness to part with money 
and so forth. Gentlemen, these two considerations are 
involved in the true conception of public spirit. You 
must be prepared— 1 may repeat it for the third time— to 
sacrifice personal comfort, personal convenience and 
petBonal gain for the common good. More than that, 
we must be prepared to set aside our own judgment as to 
what should be done if it is necessary in the public inter- 
ests that it should be done. We must distinguish bet- 
ween matters of conscience and matters of judgment. In 
matters of conscience, a man is justified, not only 
justified, but is bound to stand up, as one 
against the whole world if necessary. But in matters 
of judgment there is no such responsibility. In 
matters of judgment it is often based upon experi- 
ence, and the views of the leaders should, as a 
rule, prevail. Unless we are prepared to subordinate 
our judgment, common action becomes impossible, 
and unless there is common action, effective 
action is impossible. In public life there can be no 
public spirit unless we learn to subordinate our judg- 
ment to the judgment uf those above us, of leaders of 
public movements, who are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of leading us. These two considerations involved 
in genuine public spirit are not having a sufficiently 
strong hold upon us. Kemember that t^e question of 
co-operation and discipline which is bound up with tho 
success of every public movement is bound up also 
witli this question of public spirit. Unless there is due 
submission on the part of the followers to the views of 
those, who for tho moment happen to be loaders, unless 
we are willing to make tho self-sacrifice necessary for 
the siiooosB of a movement, we cannot expect any great 
results to accrue from any movement. Moreover, rc« 
memW that the instinct of our people for oo-operat- 
ing with one another and for discipline has not always 
shown itself in the past. If we want to render a bet- 
ter account of our public life, this weakness of ours 
will have to be overcome. We shall have to co-operatc 
with one another better, wo have to recognise tho value 
of discipline better, than wo have been in the habit of 
doing in the past. That is not my own experience, 
but It is the experience of all. It is the ease of every- 
body trying to pull on each side. When you are try- 
ing to roll a huge stone uphill, you will find some men 
pushing it sideways and another man kicking is down, 
SO that you find that there are different people giving 
it a difleient impetus It is the same with public life. 
Taking the munioipalities and the councils where there 
is some show of co-operation, if you look a little 
the surface, you will find that different men 
ptilUng ifi diiferonii ways. Thst is bhhk\me thh 


oonoeption of public good is not the dominating idea of 
their work (cheers). Gentlemen, 1 am pointing out 
these difficulties to you not because 1 undervalue the 
work that is being done amidst great difficulties, but 1 
am anxious that better work than what is now being 
done should be done, and it is in the hands of the 
younger men to show that better work than what is 
being done at present will bo done. In our public life 
there are not only these inherent difficulties which may 
roughly be summed up in the expression, * defect of 
(ffiaractor and capacity,’ but there are certain outside 
difficulties which tire truly of a formidable character ; 
and it is in connection with those difficulties our 
public workers have specially to realize their respon- 
sibility so that they may bo able to give the best that 
is in them, in these difficult circumstances, to their 
country. 

THE nUr.EUS -VND THE IIULED. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to dwell on 
the exceptional situation of this country. In the in- 
scrutable dispensation of Providence two races with 
divergent and different civilizations, with different 
traditions and with different temperaments aud 
attitudes of mind have come together, and how- 
soever they may have come together, we have to 
recognize tho fact that they have to get on together. 
All tins imposes a great and special responsibility on 
either side. I would, therefore, point out to you tliat 
our difficulties do not end there. Even taking our own 
people themselves into consideration, the diverse creeds 
and races, of which our population is composed, 
these diverse creeds and races, constitute no small 
difficulty in our way. We have to take note of the 
fact that those who are entrusted with authority 
in this country are of foreign origin. Their main in- 
terests are in their country, but we have at the same 
time to remember that the population of this country 
is not homogeneous, that it is torn by divisions and 
dissensions which are all the more acute because they 
sometimes arise from considerations of race and oreod, 
and no public worker and no man who is anxious to 
take a part in public life in this country will be jusU- 
fied in putting out of mind either the one or the other 
of those two considerations, 1 lay this proposition 
down as a safe proposition to make in the present 
state of things. What may happen in the future of 
course is not given to man to prophesy. But in the present 
state of this country no true progress can be achieved 
unless these three sides that I have spoken join together. 
Our population may he divided into Hindus and Maho- 
medans, and for the moment the other communities may 
be loft out of account. Unless these three sides join 
hands, no real advance can be made. Our progress, 
therefore, in this country depends upon tho harmonious 
co-operation, first, between the rulers and the ruled, 
secondly, between tho two communities of which the 
ruled are composed. I do not think that any one of 
us will stand up and contest the correctness of this 
proposition. Now, it is easy to lay down a proposi- 
tion like this. It is easy to say that all sides should 
oo-operate, and that they should be in harmony, aud 
there would he no progress unless there is harmony. 
But the question is how to secure this co-operation 
and harmony. As long as self-interest is the dominat- 
ing factor in the affairs of men, and as long as people 
will be guiilhh hot oViIy by’ what is just and fait but uy 
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passions and prejudices, so long the difficulties will arise 
in securiifjg the co-operation which is very necessary 
for the progress of this country. There are certain 
broad considerations which may be suggested to you 
all, so that each one of us in his own sphere may try 
to facilitate this work of co-operation and may try to 
work in practice for a common purpose, and when wc 
work for the common purpose that we have in view, 
then we shall have the strength which is necessary to 
overcome these expanding difficulties that lie in our 
path. 

DUTY OF KULERtt. 

As regards our rulers I would like to say one word 
to them from this platform. I would like to say to 
them that if, on any account, or, for any reason or 
by any means, they allow a suspicion to bo created in 
the public mind of this country, as regards the charac- 
ter and intentions of their rule, then no amount of 
loyalty, no amount of spirit of co-operation on the 
part of the people will help them long. If the rulers 
will not see to it ; if the members of the ruling race, 
non-official as well as official, will not clearly reali/o 
that; it will not do for this vast population to enter- 
tain a distrust as to the real character and the ulti- 
mate purpose of the British rule in this land ; if they 
do not clearly realize that, then I say to them that they 
have failed signally in a most responsible situation. But 
as long as they do that, as long as they do not lower 
the flag which has been raised in the past by sonic 
of their most eminent men, that this rule exists for the 
welfare of the people of India, that the object of this 
rule is gradually to raise the people to a position of 
equality with those who are noAV in a position of author- 
ity, so long as this purpose is kept steadily in view, 
so long as this flag is not allowed m be lowered by sel- 
fish considerations, so long will the ruling race be 
performing its part on the whole fairly and well. 

DUTIES OF THE RULED. 

On the other hand, speaking to our own countrymen 
1 say this. We are bound by obligation ; one obligation 
involves another. It is a reciprocal obligation. Thu 
rulers must accept the obligation of which I have spoken. 
On the other band, our own people, especially the 
educated classes, must accept a corresponding obligation; 
that is to give no room by word or deed for any ques- 
tioning of our loyal acceptance of this rule (cheers). 
If we allow any ground for any distrust or any suspi- 
cion in the minds of our rulers like that, then the 
whole plant, the whole tree of confidence, is torn 
up by the roots at once. They are a very few 
men in this country and their minds can eaui.y 
grow anxious, and if their minds should grow anxiuus, 
they are armed with such powers that they can use them 
not only to prevent what is wrong but also to prevent 
sometimes what is not wrong (laughter). That is only 
natural. In the same place we should make worse mis- 
takes. 1 am only stating the situation as it is and we 
have to realize it. Therefore, it is a great, solemn and 
supreme responsibility that rests on our leaders, leaders 
of public opinion in this land, not to give the slightest 
or the smallest room for suspicion to be engendered 
in the mind of the ruling race about our lojal accept- 
ance of tliis rule. Having done tliat, the whole require- 
ment of the situation is roughly satisfied on our part. 
We O^fve ft duty not only to the rulers who have estab- 


lished order and unfurled this high flag, but also to 
our own country. In a sense the rulers will have no 
cause to complain, if there is perfect tranquility and 
perfect quiet in the lund, and if there is no stir or any 
breath on the sea of public life ; if we accepted our lot 
as it is, said not a word, but went on paying our taxes 
and doing our ordinary work and said nothing about 
our rights, I do not think that the ruling authorities will 
complain (laughter). But that does not mean that we 
shall be doing our duty to our country. We must not 
allow any suspicion to cross their mind as to uur loyal 
acceptance of this rule. Tiiis rule which we have accept- 
ed is indispensable for our own progress and any dis- 
turbaneo of it moans really throwing everything into the 
melting pot. Having taken care not to give room for 
that kind of suspicion, we have to see to it that we do 
our duty by our own country. That is to say that we 
have to build up the strength of our people so that they 
may be able to discharge all the responsibility which may 
ultimately devolve upon them. In our own public life, 
roughly speaking, we have to do throe tilings. We have 
to build up the strength of our own people in public life, 
teach them the habits of co-operation and habits of dis- 
cipline and spread among tliem the ideas of our rights : 
and then wo have to bring this strength to bear upon 
the Government so that the bonds ot freedom in this 
country may be widened, so that concessions might be 
followed by other concessions till at last wc are able to 
hold our heads high like other people in other lands. 
Wc have to bring to bear strength upon the Govern- 
ment so that they may move with the time. We have 
to see that such responsibility as has been given to 
us or as may be given to us is properly and effi- 
ciently discharged by us. Take the case of local 
bodies which are the real nurseries of local self-govern- 
ment. If we do our work properly and well in munici- 
palities and local boards, it will not be possible for 
those who are for progress to say, Sve have given you 
the chance, but what are you doing with it P’ We resent 
this argument when it is used, hut we have to admit 
that there is a great deal of force in the argument. We 
are not by any means satisfied with all the requiro- 
ments of public life in the local bodies, and what is 
happening there may also happen in other fields and in 
other directions, if father responsibilities are confer- 
red upon us. We have, therefore, got to see to it that 
such responsibilities as are conferred upon us are pro- 
perly and efficiently discharged by us. This is the 
three-fold work, that lies before us in our public life. 
To sum up again, we have to build up the strength of 
our own people. How is it to be built up P You can- 
not build up the strength of our people in a short time* 
It is bound to bo a slow work. But it should be a 
steady and strenuous work. Every one of us must now 
devote ourselves to this work altogether. I will deal 
with this part of the subject towards the close of my 
address. We must go about among the people, point 
out to them how other people are governed, point out 
also the advantages of their having a larger voice in 
the administration of their own aflairs, impress upon 
them the responsibility which such self-government in- 
volves, and try to prepare them by the spread of educa- 
tion in the true sense among the people, ^'ry to pre- 
pare them for this responsibility that we may expect 
good of them in the future, 8o far as the Government 
is concerned, you roust remember that it is a Brilisb 
Home Government and it is accountftble to the British 
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democracy. That fact should inspire us with hope and 
also give us clearly the idea that many of us have not 
of the slow manner in which this Government is bound 
to move. In England, every reform has been very slow- 
ly achieved. The Governinent does not care to move 
on until it realises that movement is absolutely neces- 
sary. The Englishman is here six tliousand miles away 
from his land, but ho has brought with him his instincts 
and traditions. Unless the Government sees clearly 
there is, beyond the shadow of doubt, evidence absolu- 
tely, that a further step in progress is necessary, you 
cannot expect the Government to move of its own 
accord. The mistake that many of our people make 
is this ; that by newspaper articles or speeches on 
platforms. Government would bo brought to tlicir view. 
Government is not moved by this. They are ready, 
they are anxious, to understand the value of the sug- 
gestions. Unless you fully satisfy them, you cannot 
reasonably expect Government to move. The Govern- 
ment is to work under the British democracy and any- 
body who knov/s anything about British democracy 
will understand that it is largely swayed by the 
considerations of humanity and justice. Anybody 
who understands that will see that if wo are only 
patient and persistent, this Government will ultimately 
be bound to accept the justice of the claims, provided 
they are just. Wo have therefore first of all to build 
up the strength of the people in public life and bring 
that strength to bear upon the Guieriimeut. The 
people of this country must govern for themselves one 
day, that is the law under Providence. 1 may say a few 
words on this towards the close of my address, i am not 
speaking of the near future —gradual progress will lead 
to that goal, no matter how distant it bo. We are not 
intended by Providence to always remain as a subject 
race— that is by no means possible. If we believe in 
Divine justice such an arrangement can never be attri- 
buted to the creator. We may assume that our destiny 
will be the same in spirit as it has fallen to the lot of 
other countries, a position of self-respect and dignity 
and that a position of honor among the nations of the 
world is also in store for the people of India (cheers). 
What then, is this position ? Tiio movement of the world 
in the East and West is towards representative Govern- 
ment on a democratic basis. 1 hope you will realise 
clearly the meaning of that. The days of personal rule 
oven in the East are over ; the days of personal rule in 
the West have long been over. The East and the West 
have come to stand so far as that matter is concerned on 
the same platform. We have to take advantage of this 
lesson, and we have to shape our course accordingly. 
The goal that wo should keep in view therefore is repre- 
sentative Governinent on a democratic basis. No longer 
Government for a class whether it is for a class of 
Europeans and Indians, no longer Government 
for a class or section of a community such as 
Maliomedans as against Hindus or Hindus as against 
Mahomedans is possible. Government by representatives 
of all, and Government in the interests of the whole com- 
munity, that is the goal that has to be kept in view. Pro- 
gress toward.' this goal has got to be made upder British 
Rule. That is the other consideration that must con- 
stantly be kept in view. How is this to be achieved ? It is 
to be achieved in this way. The rulers have promised 
us of their own accord absolute cqualify with all the races 
in this land. We must put forth our best efforts zeal- 
ouily to erebUre that c'q^iality^ equality not only amon^ 


Indians but equality as between Indians and Englishmen 
in this country. That equality is not to M confined to 
cases that come before law courts, but equality in 
regard to ovotything including the form of Government 
which the English have got for themselves elsewhere 
(cheers). That then is the goal. Approach towards that 
goal is to be long. The realisation in practice of equality 
wiiich has been promised to us in theory by our rulers, 
(laughter) this realisation will only come slowly. You 
must remember that a great deal depends on yourselves. 
If we are not their equals to-day, it is because our average 
is much lower than their averages and there cannot be 
any equality so long as the averages differ. Wc should 
never lose sight of that fact. I want you to try^and build 
up a higher average in this country and build up that 
strengh which is noccosary before we can claim our 
equality with the rest of human beings, which shall 
be ours if we arc only true to ourselves, 'ihere is 
nothing impossible under British rule. If we only con- 
stantly keep in view these considerations in practical 
affairs we shall endeavour to secure equality not only 
with the Englishmen in this country but also in regard 
to the form of Government which they have estublishod 
for themselves everywhere else. This then is the direc- 
tion in which we have to move. Our whole public 
work must he directed towards this end, towards the 
building up of our strength which can only come from 
a steady and persistent discharge of our public duties. 
Every man who has to work in the Municipality as it 
is and every man who does his work unselfishly contri- 
butes to the strength of the people : every man who 
tries to impress our i ulers with a sense of fairness and 
justice of our claims and of the sense of our capacity to 
manage our affairs, contributes to the strength of the 
people. We have to build up this strength in a variety 
of ways and wo have to bring this strength to bear upon 
the rulers and then further progress is a comparatively 
simple affair. 

THE HINDU MAHOMKDAN PROBLEM. 

There is one other consideration which tlie situation 
suggests and which I must mention to you and that is 
in this respect. Our attitude towards the rulers is fairly 
clear because even if wo wore not so minded our rulers 
are armed with authority which can compel our atten- 
tion to duties in regard to them (laughter). The position 
is not quite so clear as regards the divisions among 
ourselves and the temptation when you are hit 
back, the temptation to magnify small differ- 
ences, the temptation to indulge in quarrels and 
conflicts which are at best be avoided. That temptation 
is almost inevitable with the bulk of our people. It is 
no use mincing matters. This Hindu Mahomedan ques- 
tion at the present moment is a most anxious one not so 
much on this side because the Mahomedan community 
is a small one hut in certain provinces where they are in 
a niimercial majority. This problem is one of acute 
gravity and it is the merest commonplace to say that 
unless we go on well with one another Hindus and 
Mohomedans, there is really no progress possible for 
either of vih. I do not want to apportion the blame, I 
have never done it and 1 will not doit on this occasion. 
It always takes two to make a quarrel. This is a safe 
proposition (Laughter). I say this further that those who 
put forward exaggerated claims for themselves as also 
thpse who resist just claims coming from the other side 
e'qually make maUera difficult forbuth sides. 
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agretttdeftl of this at the present moment and what we 
require now is that a few men on either side who are 
willing to undertake the work should seo that tho small 
differences that separate us are kept merely small and 
that a constant endeavour is made to compose them and 
to see that the common points which bind us together 
are constantly and steadily kept in a view. There is a 
matter of very great importanoo at tho present moment. 
There are sectional organisations being formed every- 
where. The temptation to form a sectional organisation 
is very strong, i went a few days ago to Allahabad 
and I found the whole air there astir with this racc- 
feelipg. What rights and what political concessions that 
we should get from the people and how we wore 
governed, all these wore minor matters to be brushed 
aside. Tho thing that embittered the people most is tho 
feeling that those people have got more scats than they 
should get and that thONO people are asking for more 
than they shruUd get. On the one side the feeling was 
that these people resist what wo ask ; wo were at one 
time rulers of the land and we should got more than 
these other people. Questions like that embittered the 
relations social and personal, to such an extent that 
many thoughtful men are filled with grave apprehension 
as to tho future of the relations between tho two com- 
munities. As to public worker, he owes a respon- 
Bibility not only to tiie present but to the future. Those 
men who take sides in these (quarrels contribute their 
share to embittorraent. 

The whole question becoinoi necessarily coinplicatoJ 
and failure is certain. But they are urged on by failures 
till they entirely lose sight of what is due from them to 
the people of the country. The future of the country 
depends pre-eminently upon harmonious co-operation 
between Hindus and Mahoinedaus. Yo|i cannot get rid 
of either the one or the other. The two have got to 
settle down and stay together in this land and there- 
fore the^ must work together. All hopes of a common 
nationality and all the advantages of self-Government 
that come in with common nationality are idle dreams 
to our people and therefore public workers must never 
lose sight of them that they owe a duty to the future 
of their country, and that they should do their best not 
to emphasise these differences but to compose them as 
far as possible. If at times passions are so roused 
that you are unable to do anything helpful and if you 
can do nothing to compose those differences, hold your 
peace ; in any case do not say anything or do not do 
anything that will embitter the situation any furtlier. 
A recognition of this essential duty is necessary before 
our public life really gathers that strength whioh it is 
necessary that it should acquire. Torn among ourselves, 
we cannot build up any strength and we cannot bring 
any strength to bear upon the Government and wo 
are unable to discharge our duties in the nuserics of 
Self-Government and the whole tlung will bo in the 
feeble and chaotic state in which we shall content to 
be as we are to day. Those are the responsibilities of 
public workers. 

STUDY OF PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 

There are one or two other things that 1 want to men- 
tion. That is specially in connection with the reforms 
that have been recently granted. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that those who understand public affairs will 
at onco recognise that those reforms have given great 
ouportunlties for the crention and for the building up. Of 
l^uUtc opl^ou in UiM ooifnUy, if hblbin^ eli^. What 


say in tho\ Councils may or may not affect the rulers, 1 
know it does affect the rulers and that very considerably* 
As a matter of fact, 1 found in days oven before the re- 
forms came what we said used to have effect and 
influence upon the rulers, and what we say now 
naturally carries much more weight, not only because 
our numbers arc larger but because there are 
wider powers conferred upon these Councils than 
they possessed before. You must deal with the ruling 
race as it is; it is a hard headed race; no mere a^eal 
to sentiment will go a long way with that race. What 
is necessary is a careful and deep study of public ques- 
tions. Our public men have begun to acquire such a 
study. But you cannot take up that study when for 
tho first time you go into tho Council. Many of our men 
who are following their ordinary professional work in 
their life come forward and get themselves elected to 
the Council, and then they take up that study of public 
questions. Mind you 1 find no fault with them, because 
in the past there has been no public life. But this must 
now cease. Only those who are acquainted with public 
questions and deal with them with that weight and 
dignity which is necessary in the Councils should be 
sent to the Councils hereafter. If they know their sub- 
jects well, what they say will go much further with the 
ruling race than what they may say on mere sentiment. 
If public men are to study public questions then the 
responsibility rests with tho senior workers of this 
counky to provide facilities to younger men for study- 
ing public questions. There are no such facilities any- 
where at the present moment. Unless our younger men 
take up tho study of public questions, by the time they 
come to play a leading part in public affairs it will not 
be possible for them to acquire that firm acquaintance 
with public questions that is desirable. 

Thorofore it is a new duty whioh our public men have 
to recognise if they want to do their work properly, in 
councils, in local bodies, even in the press. Public 
questions must be studied much more carefully and 
deeply than they have been in the past. Facilities must 
be provided for younger men in order that they may take 
up the study of public questions as soon as they can. 
Gentlemen, 1 have really spoken more than I intended 
and 1 think it is time that I should bring my remarks to 
a close. 

1 have dealt with the difficulties of our public life as 
wo seo them, and 1 have also mentioned briefly tho 
extraordinary diffioultios that lie in our path. In foot, 
those difficulties are greater than confront any other 
people on the face of the earth. I have pointed out 
to you also the special responsibilities that rest upon 
our workers, firstly, us the result of the abnormal 
situation of the country, as a result of temporary and 
oxisting causes. Now 1 will say one word in conclusion 
and then t will bring my remarks to a close. I have just 
now pointed out that our difficulties are much more 
formidable than tliose of any other people. Our patli is 
not on lovel ground, it is uphill and there is every dis« 
couragement in our path. We have got to face this, we 
should not be oast down and depressed by constant 
failures in our attempts. I have more tlian once said in 
other places and 1 tlnnk I may repeat it here t)iat we have 
to realise that in our present state we can do work to our 
countiy as much by failures as by successes (cheers). We 
cannot do more than what it possible in the existing 
citroUmstaiice8[, and we ard pnswcYabre tb Qbfi afih Bfl^ 
if we do not do aVl that is ^oetibie. 

* 
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WANTBD VOUNO MEM. 

But ono requirement of the Rituation above all others 
is this : That a sufficient number among us should come 
forward and take up the work of public life for its own 
sake exclusively. You remember that the expression 
public service has been used in the past to represent the 
Government serviee (Laughter). A man in public service 
means usually a man who is an official. All that has to 
alter for our people now, The meaning of public ser- 
vice now for our people should be voluntary service 
in the interest of our fellowbeings. Government service 
should be dethroned from the place which it has 
held in our hearts all these years and the real service 
should be installed in its place and this is possible only 
if a sufficient number of educated young men come for- 
ward to take up the work of the country in the spirit 
in which it ought to bo taken up. Nowhere else are 
public affairs left exclusively to men whose whole time 
nearly is taken up with professional avocation. What 
will you think of a Proprietor who employs a Manager 
who spends the whole of his time in gardening and 
goes only in the evening to the Factory and gives a few 
orders or again what will you think of the Manager of 
a Press who does other work during the day and turns 
off to the Press only in the evenings. There in no busi- 
ness in that kind of thing. We have now got to make a 
business of our public life, we have now' got to make a 
business of our public service. Young men must come 
forward to take up a public service for its own sake 
expecting nothing beyond one’s own satisfaction and 
nothing less than a proper and efficient discharge of the 
service. This is the supreme requirement of the situa- 
tion. I do not want to be unjust to those who are 
doing their best amidst difficulties. The earlier genera- 
tion has done valuable work by clearing the 
ground. They have laid the foundation on which we 
should build the superstructure. The work of the 
coming generation is this work of superstructure and 
this work is really |not possible unless sufficient num- 
ber among us come forward to take up public life for 
its own sake. Look at the Members of the House of 
Commons. Many of them are men of means, but some 
of them are not men of means and yot they exist solely 
and simply for publio work. Surely there are enough 
number among our educated men who possess means 
of their own. There are many among us who are well 
provided for by industrious parents who have laid by 
a store for them (Laughter) : many of the parents have 
spent the whole of their lifetime either in Govern- 
ment service or in professional work and they have 
well provided for their sons. There is no reason why 
these young men should allow their sense of filial duty ' 
so far as to make them walk exactly in the footsteps 
of their parents (fiaughter). They may now claim to 
judge for themselves as to how j^st they will utilise 
education they receive and how best they will serve 
the country which requires their service. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, 

To the young men of means I say this and I shall 
continue to say it while there is breath in me. Go and 
take up the work of the oountry ; take up publio service 
in the sense in which I have described for its own sake ; 
think of the vast oountry that we have ; think of the care 
that have been bestowed upo^ it ; think of the position 
which the human beings of this oountry areoapablo of; 
and think of the works that have been done to the 
oountrjr. This isavMt work, this yast mountfufi 


which requires vast force to move it and this cannot be 
supplied by a few men working hero and there or a 
large number working in spare odd hours. Therefore 
a great special responsibility rests on young men of 
moans to come forward and take up the work of the 
country in that spirit of devotion which the country 
has a right to demand at their hands. Jf they do all 
that, I have no misgivings about the future. I have 
enough faith in our own race, in the intelligence, 
ill the capacity of our race. I have enough faith 
in its intelligence and capacity to feel that a great 
destiny is in stove for us. Everything that I see 
around mo is working towards it, so that this destiny of 
ours may be fulfilled and the oply way to secureit is 
that the young men of this country have got to be true 
to themselves. If they tio this all else will oomo in its 
own time and so we shall discharge that duty which we 
owe to ourselves out of our very self-resjiect and so shall 
wo discharge that duty which we owe to those who have 
to come afterwards and so we shall have done that duty 
which we owe to our ancient land which has given us 
birth and which all of us lovo so well. (Cheers). 

1 -^ 

QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


The Moslem University. 


LETTER FROM EDUCATION MEMBER. 

The following letter, dated Simla, Slat July 
1911 h-'s been addressed by the Hon. Mr. S, H. 
Butler, 0. S. I., Member of the Department of 
Education, to the Hon. Rsjn Sir Mahomed Ali, 
Mahomed Khan, Khun Bahadur, K. 0. I. B., of 
Mahmud bad : — 

My dear Raja Suheb 4t the end of May last you 
came to see me informally accompanied by Nawab 
Mustaq Husain, Honorary Secretary of the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan and 
Dr. Zai-ud-diii in connection with a proposal to estab- 
lish a Moslem University at Aligarh. You represented 
in eloquent language the past history and the present 
position of the Anglo-Oriental College and you olaiin^ 
that the results had amply justified the foresight of Sir 
Ayed Ahmed Khan, and had proved beneficial in the 
highest degree, not only to your community but also to 
the State. You pointed out that the College had 
increased largely since the death of its distinguished 
founder without departing from the principles which had 
been laid down. When Sir By cd Ahmad Khan died in 
1898, there were 149 college students; there are now 
nearly oOO. There were then three Europeans on the 
staff; there are now seven. The income then was 
R8.70,000 ; it is now some Rs. 2,12,000. In 1898 the College 
was occupied almost entirely by residents of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab; it now has amongst its 
members representatives of e\ory poilion of the Indian 
Empire, of every portion of Pen ‘n and of other countries. 
The number of lecture rooms and boarding houses has 
more than trebled since 1898, and in that time no less 
than 2(1 lakhs of rupees have been colleoted to carry on 
the woik of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. |t |i|Mi beep 
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a dream of Bir Syod, which occupied his thoughts 
in his declining years, to found a University for 
Mahomedans at Aligarh. You enlarged on the 
advantages which a University of your own 
would confer on your community, on the inadequate 
representation which your community had in the 
existing Universities, the enthusiasm which your own 
University would create amongst Mahommedans, for 
education at every stage, the advantages of a teaching 
over an examining University, the need for religious 
teaching and the protection of Oriental learning. The 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, you stated, had 
done much to fulHl the objections of its founder, but 
th^ time had come to enlarge the scope and u«>-efalness of 
the institution and to develop it to the fulnoss of 
the scheme which he had in view. As regards the consti- 
tution of the proposed University, you desired that it 
should conform to the basic principles of the College out 
of which it would grow, ris., that it should have, on the 
one hand, the complete confidence of the British (lovcrn- 
ment and on the other hand, the complete confidence of 
the Mahomedan community in India. 

We discussed the matter informally, and i undertook 
to lay your wishes before the (jovernnient of India. It 
was deeidod, before going further, to ascertain whether 
His Majesty’s Sooretary of State would approve in princi- 
ple of the establishment of a University at Aligarh. 
1 am glad to bo able to inform you and your committee 
that the Government of India and His Majesty’s Secret- 
ary of State will sanction the establishment of a Uni- 
versity, provided, first, that your committee can show 
that you have adeqtiate funds in hand for the purpose 
and, secondly, that the constitution of the proposed Uni- 
versity is aoceptahlo in all details to the Govcrnineiit of 
India and to His Majesty’s Secretary of Btate. 

I suggest that the most convenient course now will bo 
that your committee should draw up a financial state- 
ment showing the funds that you have collected and the 
estimates which you have framed of the cost of your 
scheme, Obth capital and recurring expenditure with 
your proposals as to the constitution of the University. I 
shall then be glad to discuss them with you and a depu- 
tation of your committee and to convey to you in due 
course the decision of the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India. Should it be finally decided 
to establish the University, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce a Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Government of India will bo glad to draft the Bill in 
oommunioation with the deputation of your committee. 
It is not possible to foresee at present how long a period 
will elapse before the scheme arrives at accomplish- 
ment. That will depend on the progress that you make 
with the collection of funds sufficient for the purposes 
in view, and on the nature of the proposals which you 
^make for the constitution. I can assure you that there 
will be no delay in the Education Department and 
that any assistance or advice that your committee may 
require will bo gladly given ; but the matter, of course, 
will eventually have to be referred to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who has reserved full discretion in 
regard to every detail of any scheme which may 
eventually bo laid before him. 

(Sd.) Harcourt BuTIjHR. 
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INOUNS OUTSIDE IIDU. * 


Indians in Mauritius. 

The following wail comes from Maiiritiug : — 

Wo had agreed to work for one year with Mr. Curreem- 
joe Jeevanjeo in April last. In July, Mr. Curreemjee 
sold his land to Messrs. Leclezio, Koenie and another. 
There had been an express agreement [verbal though it 
was] between us and Mr. Currreemjee’S' representative, 
that in ease of the land being sold, uur indenture should 
come to an end. Mr. CUirreemjee wanted to fulfil his pro- 
niiso, 80 he asked us to refund the advances and presents 
(bakshis) made to us on our engagement; wo have 
paid back the money. The contract of service 
between us and Mr. (^urreemjec is thus at an end 
to ii.Il intents and purposes. But Messrs. Leclezio and 
Koenie apply pressure to Mr. Curi eemjee, and the pro- 
tector of Immigrants (Mr. Trotter) is too weak to protect 
ns against Mr. Leclezio. So Messrs. Curreemjee and 
Trotter advise us to work for Messrs. Leclezio -and 
Koenie as if we passed with the land . like a herd of 
cattle. Wo are threatened with prosecutions and war- 
rants and all sorts of tilings in case wo hold out against 
this system of slavery. Wo are even asked to take 
baek the bakshis and advances We have refunded to Mr. 
Curreemjee in order that the chain of slavery should 
tighten and that we should have no chance to escape. 

With the advice of our legal adviser, Mr. Manila!, 
we have stood by each other for the last two weeks, 
But then wo cannot remain in suspense like this 
very long. We must have our certificates of 
discharge in order to find work as day-laboui^erg 
elsewhere. 

If we were to consent to oiir sale to Mr. Leclezio 
with the land, we are afraid we shall be constantly 
beaten, insulted, ill-trcatcd, given had rice and dhoU 
and persecuted in every way to make us re-engage at 
the end of the pro.sent indenture. We shall be set 
harder tasks than wo can do in a day, and we 
shall be given credit for the number of tasks that we 
finish, and not for the number of days that we work, 
thus making us absent for days on which, we have 
really worked. This furnishes the estate with an oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting us for illegal absence or not fini- 
shing our tasks, etc., which charges are liable to be 
withdrawn if we consent to re-engage. This is slavery 
pure and simplo, as the stipendiary Magistrate, as a 
rule, related to the local planters, protects the planting 
interest, whilst our fellow labourers betray us nr depose 
against us in order to curry favour with oiir masters. 


Transvaal Indians on Mining Stands. 

The Transvaal Lmdei' reports that recently Mr. 
L. A. HorsfaB, A. R. M., delivered judgment in a case 
in which A. Tamblin was charged with contravening 
section ISO of the Gold Law, by allowing Asiatics 
(coloured people) to trade on a mining stand, outside a 
township, registered in his name. The main poiat was 
whether seotiop 77 of the Gold Law exoludedjsuoh^tands 
from the oporations of section 130 of the new Gold Law. 
The Court ruled against the accused, and inflicted a line 
of £ 2 or ten days, 
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Administration of the Gondal State for 
the year 1910-11. 

With this report; commenres a fresh period in 
the administrative history of, Gondal. This is 
the first year after the Silver J ubilee Celebration 
« by the people in honour of His Highness’ rule of 
25 years. It is difficult to forecast what the next 
twenty-five years will bring forth, but it can be 
safely said in the light of what has been achieved, 
that progress will continue on the lines already 
SsUid down. 

^■^^nce his accession to the gadi it has been 
custcmiQ^I^ with His Highness to make some 
concessioai^and remissions to the people on his 
'^rthday. Gh October 24th tl^ich was his 46th 
Birthday he made the following remissions and 
grants : 

A reduction of the rate of interest from 1 to 
. Jper cent per mensem op debts due by cultivators 
to the State. 

A general remission of contributions to the 
clothing fund hitherto made* by the Foot Police, 

‘ the Mounted Police and the Body Guard. 

A writing off of State debts duo by some 
Rajput families. 

A grant of pensions to the widows of some 
State Officers and compassionate allowance to a 
few ex- officers. 

Promotions to 18 officials. 

These grants have come to Rs. 45,000 per year. 

MANUFACTURE. 

The chief articles of manufacture in the State 
are cotton and woollen fabrics, gold embroidery, 
brass and copperware, wooden toys, wood work 
tum^ on the lathe and ivory and wooden 
bangles. 

There were, during the year underreport, 1001 
cotton hand-looms against 1055 the year before, 
whilst the number of woollen and silk-weaving 
hand-looms were 5 and 69 against .5 and 64 last 
year. The diminution in the number of cotton 
hand-looms is due to the failure of the cotton crops. 

The number of ginning factories and cotton 
presses was 6 and 3 respectively. There was also 
a ginning factory at Kolithad worked by a small 
oil engine. The iron foundry at Gondal is turn- 
ing out good work. 

i MEBICAL BELIEF. 

The State maintains 3 Hospitals, pne in Qondal, 
png in Dhoraji and the third at Fpletk^ and 
82 
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2 Dispensaries, one each at Bhayawadar and 
Sarsai. 

His Highness the Thakur Saheb takes a personal 
interest in this department. The Hospital at 
Gondal is a model of neatness. Visitona are*’ 
struck with admiration at the excellent order in 
which it is maintained. 

There was this year a decrease of 5 in-door, and 
2,958 out door patients as contrasted with the 
previous year. The daily average attendence of 
in-door and out-door patients was 48.47 and 395.i - 
respectively against 49.60 and 366.19 last year. 
The beds available were 107. 

Of the aggregate number of in-iloorand out-door 
patients treated, 26, 1.03 were males and 14,852 
females. Distributed according to races, 27,538 
were Hindus, 13,369 Mahom©<ians, 30 Parsis, 66 
Native Christiari and 2 other castes. 

EDUCATION. 

His Highness is a firm believer in the teaching 
of English not only as a language but as a useful 
training in ideas and principles. The language is 
taught earlier in Gondal schools than is usually 
the case. In the Grasia College a boy commences 
his English at the same time as Gujarati from the 
lowest standard. In the Monghiba High School 
for Girls the pupils start English from the Infant 
Gujarati Standard. The same procedure will be 
adopted in the Boys^ Primary Schools at no distant 
date. 

The Tuvar^ in the Military Department. 

It has been finally settled by the Government 
of Mysore that the Yuvaraj (the Maharaja’s 
brother) will succeed Lt.-Col. Godfrey Jones as 
Secretary to the Government in the Military 
Department. The Yuvaraj will attend office 
to co-operate with Col. Jones in the official routine 
so that he may gain a working knowledge of the 
Department be^re he takes charge from Ool. 
Jones who retires in January, 

The Maharaja of Scindhia’s Gift. 

A letter from the Keeper of His Majesty’s 
Privy Purse announces a gift from the Maharaja 
of Scindhia of .£8,000 for charities in commemo- 
ration of the Coronation, His Majesty’s appor- 
tionments of the gift include £2,000 for King 
Edward's Hospital Fund in London and £1,000 
respectively, for Naval, Military and Civil 
Service charitable funds. The letter says King 
George knows well that so noble an act will arouse 
respect and gratitude for the Maharaja in all hearts, 
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The Maharaja of Bobbili’s Gift. 

At the Municipal Oouncil Meeting held at 
Ootacamund on the 16th August a letter from 
the Private Secretary to the Governor was 
read stating that the Maharaja of Bobbili in- 
tends to devote a sum of money representing the 
salary he received as member of the Council since 
the late King Emperor’s death towards the esta- 
blishment of an institute at Ootacamund to be 
called Lawley Institute. The Council was asked 
to nominate one Trustee. The Government have 
made a free grant of land for the Institute near 
Secretariat Hill and His Excellency will formally 
lay the foundation-stone before he relinquishes 
office. The Council nominated Mr. Gonsalves as 
Trustee to represent Municipal Council for three 
years. The Institute will take the form of a Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 

The late Sir Surendra Vikrama Prakash 
Bahadur. 

Sir Surendra Vikrhma Prakash Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., ruler of the Sirmur State, whose death 
is announced, was born at Nahan on the 30th of 
November, 1867. He received home education 
under learned and competent men. He was 
initiated into the details of administration at an 
early period of his life under hif father’s direction. 
He held judicial, executive and revenue offices, 
particularly as Collector and Magistrate of 
Nahan; and was Sessions and High Court Judge 
in Sirmur for five years. He acted as regent of 
his father for two years, was installed as ruler of 
Sirmur State on the 27th October, 1898. He 
became K. C. S. I. and member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1001. After his accession 
to the Gadi he effected several reforms in 
hii State — specially reforms in the judicial 
He died at Mussoorie on the 5th July, 
1911, and was cremated at Haridwar at his own 
request. He has left two issues by his mar- 
riage, Tika Amar Singh, who succeeds him 
to the Gadi, and an unmarried daughter, Sbri- 
mati Champavati Devi. 

The Bangalore-Chickballapor Bailway> 

We are glad to learn that the prospects of 
the Banglore-Chickballapur Light Railway are 
aatifactory and that His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore has graciously given this excellent pro- 

S st a strong impetus by himself becoming a share- 
Ider, The Lectors are arranging to start cons- 
truction in Opj&tr next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND CIMSERGIAL SECTION. 

Soap Trade. 

A writer in the Times draws a fanciful picture 
of the modern soap-trade, showing how the mate- 
rials used are the same as those employed in the 
manufacture of margarine, imitation lard and 
cattle foods. The resourcefulness of the chemist 
is given full play, and he varies his operations 
according to the supply of animal and vegetable 
fats and oils in the market. The following remarks 
will show what is to be expected : — “ Looking at 
the present tendencies of the trade, it would seem 
almost within the bounds of possibility that 
chemical ingenuity may eventually devise a com- 
pound which might form the basis of food and 
soap alike, a sort of margarine interchangeably 
usefdl for cleansing purposes, an edible soap in 
fact.” In the near future we may have the 
Esquimaux munching cakes of soap when he has 
finished with the appetizing tallow-candle of the 
old story. 

The Textile Industry* 

Prof. V. G. Kale, m. a. in the course of an 
article on the present economic position in India 
to Commerce has the following on the Textile 
Industry : — 

The textile industry is making commendable 
progress, but we want cotton of a finer quality to 
be produced in the country and this also points to 
improvements in agriculture. Our tobacco in- 
dustry is also handicapped by the poor quality of 
the stuff we produce. The same remark applies 
to other agricultural products and industries 
depending upon agriculture. Here then is a vast 
field for work. The greater the value we may 
coax mother earth into yielding to us, the better 
will it be for the poor cultivators and the country 
generally. The spread of primary education, the 
establishment of co-operative societies and agri- 
cultural banks, the diffusion of useful information 
regarding improved methods among the ignorant 
peasants, the use of better manures and more 
extended irrigation works, are the directions in 
which effort has to be made ; and we must con- 
gratulate Government on the particular attention 
that is being paid to this subject and the special 
endeavours that are being made by the Agricul- 
tural Departments in the various provinces in 
this behalf. Educated people and Zemindars 
must co-operate with Government in this matter 
and not* leave the poor and ignorant ryot to bie 
own crude efforts, 
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Sea-Borne Trade of Madras- 

The Government of Madras has just issued the 
official review of the Sea-Borne Trade of Madras 
for the year 1910-1911. The following treats of 
the export trade : — 

Theitotal value of exports of fruits and vegeta- 
bles advanced from Rs. 86^13 to Rs. 92,09 lakhs. 
Exports of cocoanut kernel or copra, the chief item 
under this sub-head, which in the previous year had 
reached the abnormal quantity of 532,176 cwts. re- 
ceded to 445,892 cwts., but there was a very strik- 
ing rise in the value from Rs. 74,19 to 78,26 lakhs. 
Owing to the increasing demand for this article 
which is largely used in the manufacture of edible 
fats, artificial butter and similar products its price 
has been steadily advancing although the high 
figures of the past year are chiefly due to the 
dearness of lard and cotton seed oil, which 
resulted in a general shortage of fats of all kinds. 
The average value rose from Rs. 13-15-0 to 
Rs. 17-9-0 per cwt. Exports to Germany 
amounted to 346,444 cwts. valued at Rs. 5,261 
lakhs against 368,714 cwts. valued at Rs. 5,277 
lakhs. France, Russia and Belgium absorbed 
copra to the value of Rs. 9,30, 4,40 and 1,99 
lakhs against Rs. 8,59, 3,45 and 7,06 lakhs in 
the previous year. 


The Soap-Nut Tree- 

Mr. E. Moulie, Jucksonvilic, Florida, who has 
been greatly interested in the cultivation of the 
soap-nut tree, and has been distributing seeds for 
its propagation, has written to the Scientific 
American on this subject. The kernel of the nut 
makes a good substitute for cotton-seed oil for 
soapmaking, and has other by-products. The 
Rev. Benjamin Helm, a Chinese missionary, is 
credited with first bringing seeds of this tree to 
the United States, from which only one fully 
developed tree was reared in Florida. It has 
been tho parent of many others, along with seeds 
from Algiers and those distributed by the Bureau 
of Industry; the product being some half a 
million trees. The soap-nut and the kernel of 
the seed furnish raw materials for a score of 
toilet articles of commercial value. The kernel 
furnishes a fixed oil equal to olive-oil for culinary 
purposes, while it can be used for making a soap 
equal to the best Castile. The soap-nut has also 
internal uses in oases of salivation and epilepsy, 
and as an expectorant ; the leaves are fodder, 
atid the cakes from which the oil has been extract- 
ed a^e eaten by poultry and cattle. 


Working of the Indian Factories Aot- 

With reference to the Reports on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act in the Madras 
Presidency during the year 1910, a Government 
Order has just been issued summarising the main 
facts. It io noted that the number of factories in 
the Presidency rose during the year from 181 to 
201. Five new factories were brought under the 
Act in the Presidency town and 15 in the mofius- 
sil. The daily average number of operatives 
rose from 50,314 to 54,344. The inspections fell 
short of the required number in several districts* 
Inspection in the case of Railway factories in tho 
Presidency were inadequate but this is ascribed 
by the Government Inspector . of Railways to 
the late receipt of orders for the continuance 
of Government Inspectors of Railways as In- 
spectors of Railway factories. Inspections by 
medical officers were generelly satisfactory. The 
sanitation of the factories and the physical 
condition of the operatives are reported to bi 
satisfactory on the whole. There was an increase 
in the number of women employed in factories from 
5,259 to 6,302. The number of children employed, 
however, fell from 4,801 to 4,726. The 
rules regarding the fencing of machinery were 
generally observed. In two districts, however,* 
some defects were noticed in this respect and the 
requisite action is being taken by the District 
Magistrates concerned. The number of accidents 
reported fell from 364 to 242. Of these, 2 were 
fatal, 28 serious and 212 minor against 6 fatal, 
29 serious and 330 minor accidents in the 
previous year. Tho largest number of accidents 
occurred in the Cordite factory at Aruvangad 
(47) and the District Magistrate, the Nilgiris, 
reports that they were due either to carelessness 
on the part of the operatives concerned or to 
circumstances beyond the control of the injured 
persons. There were only three prosecutions 
under the Act during the year under review-* 
all of them in Guntur. Two prosecutions were for 
failure io maintain the neitessary registers and 
one for neglect to fence machinery. 

The Burma Solid Fuel Patent Company* 
The Burma Solid Fuel Patent Company, Limited, 
has been registered with a capital of ^50,000 for 
the purpose of manufacturing solid oil fuel in 
Burma, and with it is incorporated the Indian 
Oil Syndicate, which holds patents and rights to 
apply for patents in respect of a process for the 
solidification of crude oils, bensine, etc., and for 
the combination of solidified oi|, vqcj) y^Stf 
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Preparation for Mercerisation. 

A new process is patented by Mr. S. Shimizo 
of Tojcio, for removing the nap from cotton yarn 
previous to mercerisationf in order that the finish- 
ed goods may more closely resemble silk in 
appearance and handle. After the yarn has been 
well scoured it is soaked with a solution of 
konnyaku (a substance extracted from an edible 
root) Oonophallus konnsgak, and composed of 784 
parts mannan — a carbohydrate, — 124 parts pro- 
teid) 0 parts water) mixed with glycerine and 
water, and carefully brushed until all trace of 
the nap has disappeared. The carbohydrate is the 
constituent which removes the nap. After the 
brushing the yarn is immersed for twenty minutes 
in a strong alkaline solution, passed through an 
acid bath, and finally rinsed. The treatment is 
said to strengthen the yarn and to improve its 
lustre. It is claimed that the nap does nob 
appear again during any 8ubsei{ueiit process. 
The treatment forms the subject of English patent 
No. 867 of 1910 . — TJie Indian T&Mile Journal. 

German Salt. 

German imports of salt in Buraui rose last year 
by over 130,000 maunds. The popularity of 
German salt is attributed to its dryness, and to 
regularity of supply. The local industry is 

waning. 

The Swadeshi Cult. 

The 8U)adeshi cult seems to be quite us futile 
in some parts of China as in India, lb is stated 
that the weaving of satin in Fastshan, Canton, is 
showing a groat decline. Formerly there were 
quite a large number of satin factories in that 
town, but the imported article has ousted the 
native-made material almost out of the market. 
The same is true regarding native leather. The 
papers are loudly condemning this state of things, 
and saying that the people show a lack of patriot- 
ism in buying foreign- made goods. The fact is 
that the bulk of the native- made articles are so 
inferior, both as regards quality and finish, to 
the imported goods that the former do not stand 
a chance. If the Chinese want their people, say 
they, to buy native- made goods they should point 
out the obvious defects to the manufacturers and 
get them remedied. In this province, with work, 
with manufactures, with household service, the 
motto appears to be ** anything will do,” and 
until this is altered for the better, imported goods 
will contin^ to be first favourites with the public. 
•^Jndu^ll^ex^ile Journal, 


The Puiijab Weaving School. 

The Sir Louis Dane Weaving School for the 
Punjab, under the management of the Salvation 
Army, after being in existence for two and a 
half years, is reported to be doing very valuable 
work. More than 800 improved handlooms have 
been manufactured and sent out by the Army 
during the last five years, and they are now 
distributed all over India, in East Africa, Ceylon, 
and the Straits Settlements. At the Ludhiana 
School 97 students received instruction in the 
past year, most of them being practical weavers. 
The Army has moreover in hand the making of 
improved warping me chines and the construction 
of an agency which will put the weaver in touch 
with the markets of the world. Co-operative 
credit societies and similar agencies will also 
help the weavers in other ways. It is a slow 
process, remarks the Times of India — this revo- 
lutionising of an industry in which eleven million 
weavers ate engaged ; the credit for making a 
start in it — which is half the battle — is largely 
due to the Salvation Army, and that organisation 
is determined not to turn back from its excellent 
undertaking. 


Bleaching Powder- 

This, says Dyer and Calico Printer^ is common- 
ly known by the erroneous term chloride of lime. 
It is purchased according to the percentage of 
available chlorine it contains, the strongest com- 
mercial brand carrying about 38 per cent. 
Bleaching powder is not a pure definite salt but 
a compound of the hypochlorites, chlorides and 
hydrates of lime. The methods of production 
are many, and as the value of the commercial 
article depends entirely upon the percentage of 
hypocblorouH acid available, and since the cir- 
cumstances of heat, moisture, air and light 
exercise such a powerful influence upon the proper 
production and stability of the powder, it will be 
plain that the commercial brand must vary 
considerably. As the powder constantly gives off 
chlorine on exposure to the air, it soon weakens 
and loses its bleaching qualities, and, naturally, 
freshly made lime is superior to that which has 
been kept in storage. A good make should 
possess 35 per cent, of chlorine, and any sample 
which falls below 32 per cent, should be either 
rejected or the price lowered in proportion* 
Ciilcium chlorate has no bleaching power and is 
often found in bleaching powder which has beeg 
carelessly madot 
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Labour in India. 

The Calcutta commemnl correspondent of the 
Piomer writes : — 

It does not appear that there has been any 
improvement shown in the continuous supply of 
labour, since the Commission toured the country 
some years back, with a view of learning some- 
thing about the subject, for like so much else in 
India a remedy for labour-troubles is not very 
easily found, ev^n when one appears to have 
got to the bottom of the evil. It is quite easy to 
see and say what the labourer should do in bis 
own interests from your point of view, hut it is 
quite another matter to induce him to see it in 
the same light, and so labour goes on as it has 
ever done, the employment and the interests of 
the employer being of quite secondary con- 
sideration and, indeed, being of no account 
whatever when the labourer feels moved to take 
a holiday. Higher wages and improved and 
cheaper methods of communication doubtless 
provide greater facilities for the satisfying of this 
holiday spirit, so that until the whole genius of 
labour changes, very little satisfaction to the 
employer can be looked for. It is, however, not 
strictly holiday, in the European sense of the 
word, for the move is always made to the country 
village, where likely there is much business to be 
attended to and the holiday maker finds no lack 
of occupation in his retirement. 

The scarcity of labour is chronic all over India, 
and under present social conditions it is not easy 
to see bow it can be removed, so it is likely to 
remain as a permanent difiiculty in the indus- 
trial development of the country. Doubtless 
the trouble will be felt more keenly in large 
cities whither labour has to be imported and where 
it never takes a permanent foothold, and higher and 
higher wages will be the order of the day, but the 
almost universal combination of the agriculturists, 
and the mill operative, or other industrial worker, 
renders continuity of labour impossible. This year 
there has not been so much trouble in Calcutta, 
the result doubtless of the entire closing down of 
several mills, which has provided a certain 
amount of extra labour, but in Bombay the 
position seems to be acute, and that in spite of 
very many of the cotton mills being silent. The 
latest employers of labour on a large scale, the Tata 
Iron works, will want between 2,000 and 3,000 
hands when the works are in full swing, but as they 
have bad in position, in connection with the oons- 
^Uctipn of the works, veiy many more than that 


number, they hope to find no difficulty in fully 
manning their works and keeping the labour at 
full strength. It is to be noted in connection ,witb 
these works, that as far as possible labour-saving 
contrivances have been introduced, and an impetus 
in this same direction should be given in all 
undertakings of the sort. 

If and when we get more general education 
in this country, it may be that the worker will 
•cease to be so much of a machine and will more 
closely identify himself with his work, but just 
now the troubles which besot employers or provi- 
ders of labour would be a revelation to the good 
folk at Home, who still hold on to their belief in 
the teeming millions, and a cheap and plentiful 
labour supply. 

A New Use for Separated Milk. 

It should bo a matter of some hygienic import- 
ance and for congratulation that a new use for 
separated milk has been found in England. A 
patent process is now being employed commer- 
cially to make use of this product and to convert 
it into a hard tough substance like ivory in texture 
and colour. The new material is said to be readily 
worked on the lathe and capable of being planned, 
embossed, or moulded. Fortunately it possesses 
the great advantage over celluloid and other 
compositions in being non-infiammable. Some* 
years ago the new composition was in demand 
for the manufacture of Murphy buttons, since 
when specially prepared it is digestible. At 
Prague and at Leipzig such buttons are still used, 
but they seem to be unknown in this country. 
The substance seems capable of an extendi 
application, and its use might certainly be en- 
couraged if only for the reason that this develop- 
ment may lead to a decrease in the use of separat* 
ed milk for the production of certain brands of 
tinned milk, the peinicious effect of which, when 
used as food for infants, are only too well-known 
to the profession. 

The Proposed Largest Hotel in the world. 

New York will shortly possess the largest hotel 
in the world, built at an outlay of nearly 
X3, 000, 000, the site alone costing .£1,500,000. It 
is planned to have 1,600 rooms and 1,000 baths, 
and the structure, which will be erected in the 
central district, is to be 25 storeys high. The 
hotel will be a ** commercial house, and have 
entrances un four leading thoroughfares. In the 
basement there will be a huge ^^rathskeller/’ and 
on the roof a garden and Turkish bath,^ 
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Water Power in the Central Provinces. 

Mr. E. Batchelor, I.G.S., ofhciating Deputy 
OomihiBsioner, Bilaspur, O.P., has collected the 
following particulars regarding au undeveloped 
source of water in the Central Provinces. The 
source is situated on the Ohorni river, two miles 
below Lemru, a village in the Uprora zemindari 
in the Janjgir tahsil, Bilaspur district, and at 
a distance of 45 miles from the Champa railway 
station on the Bengal Nagpur Bailway. At the 
point referred to, the Chornai has a catch- 
ment area of 150 square miles. The flow of the 
river is said to be quite exceptional in the 
Central Provinces, for, unlike other rivers, it had 
on 13th April a good flow estimated at 50 
cubic feet per second. The exceptional nature 
of the flow is emphasised by the fact that the 
Hasdow river just above its junction with the 
Chornai had on 17bh April a flow of only 4 c. ft. 
per second, although its catchment basin is as 
much as 2000 square miles. In addition to the 
excellent flow on the Chornai, there is a fall esti- 
mated at 100 feet, in a quarter of a mile. The 
large volume of the stream is apparently due to 
the circumstance that the hilts to the east, south 
and west are of soft absorbent sandstone and rise 
in many places to a height above Lemru exceed- 
ing 2,000 feet. It seems {hobable that the water 
abrarbed by the porous rocks during the rains is 
thus stored and flows out gradually afterwards. 
A rough theoretic calculation shows that it would 
be reasonable to expect an average flow of 170 
cueeos after the end of October, which would give 
at au average 1,700 h.-p. while during the four 
monsoon months the average flow would be 833 
cusecs giving 8,330 h.-p. Irregularity of rainfall 
should, however, be taken into account in these 
calculations. 

At present tbs only industry in the hills about 
Lemru is the preparation of sal {Slyorea rohuBta) 
sleepers, and it seems possible that the power 
derived from the Chornai river might be used not 
only for sawing but for extracting the timber by • 
means of a wire-way and electric haulage if the 
turn-over were sufiicient. A great deal of salai 
{BoBtodlia thwi^fera) suitable for match-making 
is also available in the surrounding jungle. The 
principal crops grown in the Bilaspur district are 
rioe, wheat, maize and gram and the different 
kin^ of oilseeds. Sugarcane is also grown though 
on a reduced eoale, and cotton is cultivated to a 
esiall extMt, Black cotton soil or Kanhar covers 
two-tbirdii of the area o( the Mungeli tabeib 


nearly a quarter of that of Bilaspur (excluding 
the Zemindaris) and is found in patches elsewhere. 
A great deal of til and linseed is exported from 
Chhattisgarh, and most of this passes through 
Champa to come to Calcutta. Thus, it will be 
seen that possibilities may exist for the opening 
of oil mills and flour mills to which the hydro- 
electric power might be applied. No mines are 
at present worked in the Bilaspur district, but 
prospecting licenses for coal over the area of 
Korba and Chhuri zemindaris have been granted. 
Iron ores exist in Korba and Lapha. Papers and 
a map relating to the subject may be seen in the 
office of the Director-General of Commercial In- 
telligence by Arms interested in the development 
of water-power , — The hidian Textile JoumaL 


Mining in India- 

The report for 1910 of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India, Mr. G. F. Adams, contains a 
quantity of useful information as to the progress 
of the mining industry. 

The coal output was slightly more than in 1909 
and only some 700,000 tons less than in 1908, the 
record year, but the industry generally is still in 
the doldrums. A comparatively small change 'in 
the demand, however, would no doubt again force 
up the price of coal. 

The demand for Indian mica continued to fall, 
ofl' during the year, and the output was 30 per 
cent, less than in 1908, which year also showed a 
considerable falling-off. 

Despite an improvement in the output of 
manganese ore, the market was depressed and only 
the larger companies continued operations. 

The gems, with the exception of a small packet 
of diamonds from Kurnool, Madras, represent the 
output of the Mogok Ruby Mines, Burma. 

The gold figures do not include Kolar, 
and the report records the abandonment of 
the Dbarwar workings, after some half 
million pounds has been spent thereon. In 
Anantapur, however, better hopes are enter- 
tained. Hope is A very necessary stimulant to the 
gold-mining investor and miner, and it may be re- 
called that the rich Kolar field was all but aban- 
doned from the absence of paying results. / . 

The report deals at length with the accidents 
which occurred during the year, noteworthy 
amqng them being' the explosion of gas at 
Dishergarh, . Bengal collieries having been hithsrilo 
popularly regarded as free from flrs-damp; 
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Uses of Castor Oil. 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute has an 
article on this subject in the course of which it is 
stated : — The pure “ cold drawn ” oil is largely 
employed in medicine as a purgative, its action 
being due to the ricinoleic acid. Numerous dry 
preparations are now made in which the taste of 
the oil is masked by various means. In one 
method (German Patent 150,5.54) the oil is 
mixed with milk and evaporated until a dry 
powder is obtained. In another (German Patent 
152,596) it is mixed with casein salts and milk 
sugar; whilst another preparation is manu- 
factured by emulsifying the oil with gum arabic 
and treating with magnesia and lecithin. 

Owtor oil is largely employed as a lubricant in 
India, but is rather too viscous to be used in 
this way in cold climates, although it is used for 
marine engines and for internal combustion for 
(petrol) engines. It is employed for dressing 
leather belting and for “ fat liquoring ” in the 
leather industry. 

An important application is in the manufacture 
of “turkey red” oil, largely used in alizarin dyeing. 
This is prepared by treating the oil with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid at a temperature below ;15 
deg. 0. This “ sulphonated ” oil is washed, and 
ammonia or soda added until a sample of the 
liquid gives a clear solution in water. The use of 
turkey red oil improves the lustre of the dye, but 
the reason for this action is not clearly under- 
stood. 

As stated above, castor oil is insoluble in light 
petroleum or hydrocarbon (mineral) oils, but by 
heating about 300 deg. C. for several hours, 
either at atmospheric pressure or under increased 
pressure, the oil polymerises and becomes soluble 
in hydrocarbon oils, and can then be used for 
making compound lubricating oils. 

Oastor oil is also employed in the manu- 
facture of so-called “rubber substitutes.” These are 
prepared by treating the oil with sulphur at an 
elevated temperature, or by treating a solution 
of the oil with sulphur chloride at ordinary 
temperatures. The “soda soap” of castor oil 
requires large quantities of brine for salting out, 
and consequently the oil is not employed alone 
for soapmaking to any extent ; it has, however 
the property of imparting transparency to soaps, 
and is oonsequently employed in the manufacture 
of transparent soaps. 

A less important use of castor oil is the produc- 
tion of cognac” oil. I'or this purpose « castor 
oil is submitted to dry distillation^ when a mixture 


of oenanthaldehyde and undeoylenio acid, cons- 
tituting the “cognac oil” pass over, a bulky 
rubber-like mass remaining in the retort. 

Oastor seed contains a remarkable fermedt or 
enzyme, which has the property of splitting oils 
into glycerine and free fatty acid. The decompo- 
sition of oils into these two substances is strictly 
parallel with what occurs in the first stags of soap 
manufacture, and consequently the industrial 
application of the enzyme in soap manufacture 
has been tried. The first method of working 
experimented with, was to allow ground up castor 
seed to act on the oil or fat, previously emulsified 
with water, containing a small amount of acetic 
acid or a neutral or acid salt. This method has, 
however, been abandoned, because of the difficulty 
of separating the fatty acids and glycerol, owing 
to the presence of vegetable tissue, etc. 

In India the residue from the native method of 
preparing the oil, castor “ punac ” contains a 
higher percentage of oil than that produced 
by expression in hydraulic machinery or by 
extraction with solvents, and is employed largely 
in India for manuring, and to a smaller extent 
for stuffiing the soles of native made shoes, for 
caulking timber, as fuel and for making illumi- 
nating gas. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1 . Patriotism in Trade. 2. Co-oporation. 3. Industrial 
Exhibitious. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 5, Investigation, 
n. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores, 8. India's Custcmeis, 
9. Turning the Corner. 10. Conclusion, 

SECOND EDITION 

Re, /. To Subscribers of the ** Indian BevieWi** Am, 12^ 
SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

** The Madras AfaiZ.”— Throughout the book there is a 
cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraging 
to those who are exerting chemselves to bring about 
iinprovoments. 

“ The Madras rimes.”— This little book is well written, 
v/cll edited and well published, and we can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward- 
ly digest its contents. 

“TAs Daily PosW' BanpaZore.— The book is an 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will not be due to the fault of the writer. 

j,** The Indian Sj^talor,^ — Every young man in India 
ought to read Mr. Qiyn Barlow's book, 

G. A. Natesan & Oo., Bunkurama Ohe^y Btnet, Madrao, 
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Kapok Cultivation. 

According to the Philippine Agrietiltural Reeieu) 
the befit land for the cultivation of kapok, 
(S^rio(Uivd/ron a%fractuos\m) is porous, sandy 
clay soil near the sealevel or a little above it. 
Ae there seems some demand for the cotton it 
may be worth while planting waste land on the 
sea-boards with these treoa as wind breakw, with 
the idea of realizing some returns from their 
their crops. In Java the trees are often planted 
along the roads on the coffee and cocoa plantations, 
generally 12 to 15 ffc. apart. Where kapok is 
planted as the main crop, 250 trees per bouw 
(1| acres), or 144 trees per acre, or 17 by 17 ft., 
is the maximum number that should be planted ; 
the richer the soil the fewer must be the trees. 
During the first years one can plant catch crops 
between the trees ; but if not, ic will be very 
useful to plant leguminous crops of some descrip- 
tion. Cases have been known of a single tree 
giving 1 picul (133 j 5 lb.) of clean kapok, but such 
a yield is exceptional. At five years 5 piculs, 
or 667 lb. per 250 trees should be obtainable. 

Leaflet for Small Owning Factories. 

The following has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madras Owing to the 
rise in the wages of coolies it is now more profit- 
able to gin cotton by machinery, with ginS driven 
by steam or oil-engines, than to gin it by the 
hand-gin or churka. 

Many small ginning factories are therefore 
being erected in the cotton-growing districts for 
ginning cotton. Complaints are being received 
from the Firms who buy cotton that the cotton 
they are buying from these small factories is 
inferior to the hand -ginned cotton which they 
were buying before, because the owners of the 
factories d(» not understand how to keep the gins 
in proper order. If the gins are not kept properly 
adjusted, or if they are driven at too high a speed 
the cotton is much damaged by the staple being 
cut. The percentage of waste in the process of 
spinning then becomes larger, and to avoid loss 
buyers are. compelled to pay a lower price for such 
cotton. following points should, therefore, 

be carefully attended to by all owners of gins ; — 

(1) The gins should not be worked at a higher 
speed than that specified in the instructions given 
b^tbe makers of the gins. (2) The leather rollers 


should be renewed frequently when the leather 
wears out. Chrome leather is the best for this 
purpose. (3) The man in charge of the gin should 
be a man who has had some mechanical training. 
The Superintendent of [ndustrial Education, 
Madras, can arrange to give a training in Elemen- 
tary mechanics to anyone who applies to him. 
There are schools for this purpose in Madras and 
Madura. Apart from the risk of damage to the 
cotton if the machinery is looked after by an un- 
trair.ed man, there is a risk of serious damage of 
injuring the machinery itself. (4) Saw gins are 
more likoly to damage the cotton than knife and 
roller gins, and the use of tho latter type of gin 
is therefore recommended. 

The Burma Agricultural Conference. 

“ The Burma Agricultural and Co-operative 
(Conference, which was held at Mandalay on the 
I8fch July, and which was largely attended by 
officials, the representatives of the agriculturists, 
the mercantile community, the rice millers, the 
bankers, the transport companies and the pioneers 
of co-operation, to discuss matters appertaining to 
agriculture and credit, in which their mutual 
interests are bound up, was the first of its kind in 
Burma. The prosperity of agriculture is bound 
up with the prosperity of the cultivator, and the 
prospericy of the cultivator depends on the 
organisation of a sound system of credit.^ The 
Conference marks an important stage in the 
development of the Province. We have continu- 
ally heard of the indebtedness and the decay of 
the Burmese farming cummunity in many parts 
of Burma, and the discussion and correspondence 
engendered in the local press and elsewhere by 
the proposed legislation on Land Alienation and 
Tenancy, as well as the fact that such legislation 
should have been mooted at all, show clearly that 
in the opinion of many, including the Local 
Government, all is not well with the agricultural 
classes. The problem of rural life is, therefore, 
making its appearance in Burma, and, inasmuch 
as it has followed upon the introduction of this 
Province to the ways of Western commercialism, 
it is desirable that all those who have the welfare 
of the Province at heart, and particularly the 
leaders of the Burmese community themselves, 
should study the policy whereby that problem is 
being solved in Western lands. Agriculture is by 
far the most important industry of the Province, 
for it supports eighty per cent, of the population 
and lorms an equal percent/Age of our exprtB,”— 
Th^ CofiUA, 
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LITERARY ACTIVITY IN INDIA. 

The growth of literary activity in this country 
during the past thirty years is shown by the 
figures just published in the scries of Statistics 
of British India, The number of presses has 
increased from 751 in 187i)-H0 to 2,73G in 1900- 
10. Thirty years ago, there were .‘128 newspapers, 
in 1909*10 in spite of Press Acts there were 720. 
There were also 829 periodicals as against .322 in 
1879-80. The increase in the publication of 
books is still more remarkable. In 1879-80, the 
number of English books published w.*is 523 ; in 
1909-10 it was 2,112; books in Indian languages 
have increased from 1,340 to 9,934. A clo.ser 
inspection of the figures shows that in the case of 
newspapers and books the period of greatest 
activity was between 1879-80 and 1889-90, the 
increase of newspapers in that decade heiiig 60 
per cent,, of English books 75 per cent., and of 
Indian books 95 per cent. On the other hand, 
periodicals showed the greatest increase in the 
decade ending 1909*10. The province with the 
largest number of newspapers is Bombay which 
has 160. The United Provinces come next and 
then Madras and the Punjab, Bengal being only 
fifth on the list. This province, however, is 
first in the production of books, of which 
in 1909-10, it published 3,140. Madras which 
comes next published only 2,085, while Bombay 
is content with 1,140. Religion is the theme of 
the greatest number of books, 3,057 volumes 
being devoted to this subject as against 525 works 
of fiction. 

**THE POSITION OP WOMEN IN INDIAN LIFE.” 

Among the books which Messrs. Longmans will 
publish early in the autumn is a work called 
“ The Position of Women in Indian Life.” Over 
the signature of any Hindu lady such a book 
would have commanded public attention, but as 
it emanates with all the prestige attached to the 
name of Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda, 
the British Press may feel justified in looking 
forward to this unique publication with special 
interest. Her husband the Oaikwar is the fore- 
most Indian Prince to try Western institutions 
in his State. Her Highness, who has paid no 
less than seven long visits to the West, including 
two to America, is qualified to give Indian 
women her impressions of women’s organisations 
83 


in the West. The book contains nineteen chapters 
including one on Japan, which Her Highness has 
also visited. In “The Position of Women in 
Indian Life ” the point on which great stress is 
laid is that it is not antagonism, but co-operation 
between the sexes that is required, and that man’s 
guidance is necessary to help women to attain the 
highest of which she is capable. True to this 
maxim, the Maharani, as appears in the Prefacei 
has enlisted the co operation of a literary man 
who for the last seven years has paid particular 
attention to tlio subject, a fact which the elaborate 
Table of Contents cle.arly shows. The book is 
dedicated to the women of India. 

STALE PHRASES. 

Peoplf. often wonder why it is so difficult for 
any one, whether in writing or in speaking, to 
say exactly what he means. The difficulty comes 
partly from our very practice in the use of words ; 
we have made them too willing servants so that 
they offer themselves before our minds are ready 
for them, and not only singly but in phrases. Thus 
before we can say what we mean, we rout be sure 
that we are not saying something we do not mean. 
We can bo sure of this when we are only ro.aking 
plain statements of fact, but directly we try to 
express our emotions there is a danger that some 
importunate phrase will force us to say more than 
we feel. That is a danger rather lesthetic than moral. 

These phrases do not make our conversation 
insincere, for every one discounts them ; but because 
every ono discounts them they make it tiresome. 
The man who talks in phrases is not listened to, 
for every one knows just what he is going to say ; 
and his phraj-es infect every subject with their 
staleness. Bores are always fluent. They “talk 
like a book” and with the dulness of a bock that 
is too literary. In fact, but for books it is likely 
that there would be no bores. 

We shall get rid of stale phrases only when 
literature loses this prestige, when we judge it as 
we judge ordinary speech, expecting it to be more 
lucid, more concise, better arranged, and for these 
reasons more intere.sting. Then instead of allow- 
ing it to infect conversation with its own dulness, 
we shall demand from it the liveliness and simpli- 
city of good talk. 

There should be no distinction of manner between 
literature and speech except when a writer has 
something to say by reason of its profundity 
or its passion could not be said in ordinary speech. 
Then he has a right to express himself with all 
the arts of literature that are appropriate to his 
meaning. — TirMs, 
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OBJECTS AND AIMS OF THE HINDU COLLEGE. 

The following resolutions wero passed at a 
general meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares held on the 6th 
August: — That in view of apprehensions in the 
public mind that there is some danger of the Col- 
lege being used for the dissemination of doctrines 
which are not in consonance with its articles of 
association, the Board draws the attention of the 
Managing (Committee to the objects of the institu- 
tion, that the moral and religious training 
imparted in the College shall be in accordance 
with the Hindu Shastras, and trusts to it to up- 
hold and enforce this principle and to prevent the 
putting forward within the institution of any 
propaganda that is not in consonance with it. 
Further, this meeting cordially approves of the 
principles stated by the President of the College 
in her letter published in the Leader of 22nd 
April, mz.y that such an order as that of the 

Rising Sun of Star in the East” ought not to 
be joined by those who are in ^^status pupillari,” 
and reaffirms for general information the sense of 
its previous resolutions on the subject. It is also 
stated by Mrs Besant, in the letter above referred 
to, that religious teaching in this institution is 
and shall be strictly confined to the Sanatan 
Dharma tejt-books, published hy this Board, and 
records that this institution has nothing to do with 
the above named orders. That in view of legal diffi- 
culties involved in the draft resolution the Board 
is of opinion that the time is not ripe for taking 
any action in regard to the funds and property of 
this institution, but the Board desires to place on 
record its willingness to join hands with Mrs. 
Besant and the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and to co-operate with them in all ways 
in promoting the establishment of a Hindu Uni- 
versity at Benares, of which the Central Hindu 
College shall form an integral portion. 

VJ)UCATION AND DISEASE. 

Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board 
of Education, states that a recent medical inspec- 
tion of 2,000,000 school children showed that they 
were suffering from various ailments as follows: — 
10 per cent., defective sight; from 20 to 40 per 
ioent., serious dental trouble; from 3 to 5 per cent., 
defective bearing ; 8 per cent., enlarged tonsils ; 
1 to 4 per cent., tuberculosis ; 1 per cent., heart 
diiieeset 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

The following remarks made by the Muml’imn 
on the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Amir AH’s attitude towards 
the Bill will be read with interest: — By the ex- 
pression of his opinion Mr. Amir Ali has gone 
against the wishes of the overwhelming majority 
of his fellow-religionists in India. Nobody should, 
however, be afraid of expressing his honest opini- 
on, wherever necessary, even if that opinion is not 
shared by a single individual besides himself and 
Mr. Amir Ali is therefore not to blame for his dis- 
approval of the principle of compulsory education. 
But it is to be pondered over how an anglicised 
Indian, at present breathing the atmosphere of a 
country like Englatul and imbued with western 
ideas and thoughts, has come to regard compulsory 
mass education as inadvisable. Mr. Amir Ali's 
l&ng sojourn in England has deprived him of the 
opportunity of coming in direct contact with this 
country. Although he keenly watches the course 
of events in India and tries to be in touch with 
everything that concerns the Indian Mussalmans 
the fact of his living away from the country has 
made him unable to gauge the tremendous progress 
in idea and thoughts that the people of this 
country, both Hindu and Mussalman, have made 
within these few years. 

HANDSOME DONATION. 

We wish very much, writes the Bengalee ^ that 
our wealthy men had even a fraction of the enthu- 
siasm for the cause of education which so many 
wealthy men in Europe and America are cons- 
tantly exhibiting. The latest instance of such 
enthusiasm had been afforded by the Palmers, the 
great biscuit- markers, who have made a splendid 
gift of ;£200,000 for a University at Reading. How 
rare such instances are in this country I We have, 
indeed, had our Tata and a few others whose 
names will occur to everybody, but the number 
is far too small, not in comparison with other 
countries, for such a oomparison cannot possibly 
be just, hut in view of the actual reqii^irements of 
the country. 

A BOOK ON INDIAN BISTORT. 

The Oxford University authorities have re- 
quested Mr. K. V. Rungaswamy Iyengar, M. A., 
Professor of History, in the Maharaja's College, 
Trivandrum, tc write an Indian History for 
them. 
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TBB TBXT OF TH£ INDIAN HIGH COURT BILL. 

The following is the text of the Indian High 
Courts Bill which was introduced by Mr. Monta- 
gu into the House of Commons and read a first 
time on June 29 : — 

The explanatory memorandum states that the 
object of the Bill is to adapt the Indian High 
Courts Act of 1861 to the needs of the increasing 
volume of judicial business in India by making 
provision (a) for raising from 15 to 20 the maxi- 
mum number of judges in a High Court ; (b) for 
establishing, if necessary, a High Court in any 
part of British India ; and (c) for enabling the 
Government of India to appoint temporary judges 
from time to time. 

It is composed of five clauses 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : — 

1. ' The maximum number of judges of a High 
Court of Judicature in India, including the Chief 
Justice, shall be twenty, and section two of tbe 
Indian High Courts Act;, 1861, shall have eilect 
accordingly. 

2. The power of his Majesty under section 
sixteen of the Indian High Courts Act, 1861, may 
be exorcised from time to time, and a High Court 
may be established under that section in any 
portion of the territories within his Majesty’s 
dominions in India, whether or not included 
within the limits of the local jurisdiction of 
another High Court; and where such a High 
Court’ established in any part of such territories 
included within tbe limits of the local jurisdiction 
of another High Court, it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty by letters patent to alter the local jurisdic- 
tion of that other High Court and to make such 
incidental, consequential, and supplemental pro- 
visions as may appear to be necessary by reason 
of the alteration of those limits. 

3. Subject to the provisions of section two of 
tbe Indian High Courts Act, 1861, as amended 
by this Act regulating the number and qualifica- 
tions of judges, it shall be lawful for tbe Governor- 
General in Council to appoint from time to time 
persons to act as additional judges of any High 
Court fox such period not exceeding two years as 
may be required, and the judges so appointed shall 
whilst so acting, have all tbe powers of a judge 
of the High Court appointed by his Majesty 
under ssotion two of the said Act : Provided that 


such additional judges shall not be taken into 
account in determining the proportions specified 
in the proviso to that section. 

4. The salaries of any judges or temporary 
judges appointed under this Act shall be paid out 
of the revenues of India. 

5. This Act may be cited as the Indian High 
Courts Act, 1911, and shall be construed as one 
with the Indian High Courts Act, 1861, and that 
Act and the Indian High Courts Act, 1865, and 
this Act, may be cited together as tbe Indian 
High Courts Acts, 1861 to 1911. 

MADRAS AND THK HIGH COURTS BILL. 

The Bill recently introduced into Parliament 
for amending the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
has been consideied by tbe Madras High Court 
Vakils’ Association, tbe council of which has 
cabled their representation to the Secretary of 
State. The Association has urged that the proviso 
of the Act requiring that not less than one-third 
of the number of judges should be barristers and 
not less than one- third should be civilians should 
be either deleted or should be so altered as to 
declare that where a third of the number of judges 
in any High Court results in an integer and a 
fraction the integer alone shall be deemed to be 
one-third. This representation is to obviate the 
inconvenience caused by a strict interpretation of 
this one-third proportion from time to time in tbe 
appointment of the judges to the High Court. 
The Association has also urged that in connection 
with the High Courts which may be created here- 
after in India, it should be by His Majesty's 
Letters Patent us heretofore, and that no powers 
should be taken from Local Goverments or the 
Government of India to appoint temporary judges 
as it is prejudicial to the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of the Bench. It is further represented 
that as the Bill is not published in India ah 
adjournment for its consideration is essential. A 
memorial on tbe lines is shortly to bo sent up. 
The Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Provincial 
Congress Committee also support the representa- 
tion. 

NEW MEMBERS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Sir John Edge and Mr. Ameer Ali have been 
appointed members of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, under the terms of Act 3 and 
4 of William IV., cap. 41. The effect of this is 
to entitle each of them to receive a salary of ;C400 
a year in addition to their judicial pensions. Both 
bad previously been unsalaried meiphers of ths 
Committee.-— /ndf 9 , 
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MEDICAL. 

THE MOSQUITO AND THE CASTOK PLANT. 

The ckims that have recently been made on 
behalf of plant as a protection against 

malaria, or rather against the mosquito, recall 
some correspondence thnt appeared in the local 
papers regarding the castor oil tree which in 
lilgypt is planted around houses in the belief that 
the mosquito avoids it. It is mostly to be observ- 
ed in the interior about the houses of Europeans 
and also among the dwellings of the ollicials of 
the Suez Canal. An engineer when questioned 
on the subject said that the under side of the leaf 
contains some juice or poison repugnant to the 
mosquito, but he could not refer to any special 
experiment except the freedom from mof<quitoes 
of the houses around which the plants grew. 
Experiments in India have given varying results, 
although in places where the plant is cultivated 
largely it should not be diflicult to obtain conclu- 
sive information. The castor plant is regarded 
as a weed by the Indian Mail and removed 
wherever it appears. Some years ago the resi- 
dent engineer at Cawnpore purchased half a 
dozen plants of a height of about tour feet 
in the pets and brought them in turns into 
a sitting room where mosquitoes had been 
troublesome. The mosquitoes disappeared, and 
he was able to indulge on* a Sunday afternoon 
siesta without going under a curtain. On another 
occasion when in a hotel where mosquitoes were 
in great numbers he had a huiidred leaves collect- 
ed and distributed about his room. In the morn- 
ing there was not a mosquito to be found either 
alive or dead which seems to indicate that the 
insects had left the room to avoid the plant. 
Other persons have experimented with the plant 
and found no protection, although their report 
lacked details. The kind so successfully used was 
of the bright green variety, and it is possible that 
the smaller leaved reddish variety may have been 
less eflective. In any case the protective value of 
the castor plant deserves careful examination, lor if 
the leaf does contain any justice that is repugnant 
to the mosquito, it may furnish a very useful 
extract. — hidian Textile Journals 

TOBACCO. 

The Fails Correspondent of the Lancet writes : — 
“ Actually the use of tobacco is dangerous * * 

wheie there is predisposition. In case of persons 
who ai© slightly deaf in one ear, * * habit of 

smoking causes injury without being easily 
detMted. It is thus in winter chiefly that 
smoking even in moderation affects the hearing. 


Dr. Ferrant has observed this result not only in 
great smokers but also in the case of a woman, 
the wife of a bar keeper, living in an atmosphere 
vitiated by the smoke of tobacco. Those who 
snuff or chew tobacco ate exposed to the same 
risk as smokers." The lines speak for themselves 
and any comment on them is unnecessary. 
The pjor<.*ctive duty can do much for the develop- 
ment of the industry of tobacco in this country, 
but its effect will sit heavily on the body and 
soul of the poor people. The growth of Indian 
iiidiLstiy is surely desirable, bub .at the same time, 
the fact that tobacco injures the health materially, 
should not be lost sight of. 

AYURVEDIC AND UNANl SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE, 

The Hon. Lala Sukhbir Sinha has given notice 
of the following resolution to be moved at the 
next meeting of the U. P. Legislative Council : — 

♦ That having regard to the vast number of 
patients in India who are benefited by the Ayur- 
vedic and Unani systems of medicine, it is desira- 
ble that students of the Lucknow Medical College 
be given lessons in these two systems also along 
with that in the English system ; that a chair of 
A}urvedic and another for Unani medical systems 
be established in the College which the College 
students should attend ; that chemical labora- 
tories for experiments in indigenous drugs bo 
established in the College and experiments of 
Indian drugs and prescriptions be made by expert 
students for which they should be given scholar- 
ship; that those students who have proficiency in 
tho I ndian system of medicines also be given pre- 
ference to those who do not, in getting Govern- 
ment service, and that such of the Vaidyas and 
Hakims as desire to learn surgery should be given 
facilities in the College to do so. 

STUDENTS AND EYE-(iLA6SES. 

A very large number of students is seen now- 
a-days using glasses and it seems the reason is a 
sheer neglect of the rules for reading. Mr, P. S, 
Ramacbandra Iyer, irwites attention to the 
following extracted from an American paper : — 
“ Never read in bad light. Always hold your 
head up when you reaol. Your eyes are worth 
more than any book to you. Hold your book 
about fourteen inches from your face. Let the 
light oome from behind or over your left shoulder. 
Your safety and success depend on your eyes ; 
take care of them. Kest your eyes by looking 
away from tho book every few moments. Never 
read with the sun shining directly on the book. 
Wash your eyes night and morning with pure 
water. Be sure that the light is clear and good* 
Never face the light in reading.’’ 
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THU TRAINOMUTKR. 

SPEED TEST FOR CURIOUS TRAVELLERS. 

We take the following from the Railway 
l^imes : — 

A penn)' in the slot speed indicator, to be fixed 
in Railway carriages for the benefit of passengers 
who wish to know how fast — or slow — the train 
is travelling has now been patented. 

The inventor is Mr. H. Way mouth Prance, a 
London consulting automobile engineer, who gave 
a press representative some details of the new 
“ trainometer.” 

“ My idea,” said Mr. ^Prance, “ is to provide a 
prompt Answer to the question every one travel- 
ling by train has heard so often, 1 wonder what 
speed we are doing now ? ” 

“ So far as I know no Railway company has 
yet tried to gratify this whim, and my simple 
appliance which is similar to the speedometers 
fixed to motor-cars is intended to show the Rail- 
way passenger the figure he wants at once.” 

My idea is to have a metal case with a knob 
fitted in each compartment. When a penny is 
inserted in the slot it releases a catch and enables 
the knob to be pushed in. This makes an im- 
mediate connection between the speed indicator 
and the carriage axle, and the exact speed is 
shown on the dial. 

The apparatus is easily fitted. It is merely 
necessary to attach the indicator case to the wall 
of the carriage, carry the tubes containing the 
operating wire through the floor, and to fix the 
clutch mechanism to the carriage axle. 

“ So long as the knob is kept in by the pres- 
sure of the passenger’s finger the indicator remains 
connected with the carriage wheels, but im- 
mediately the pressure is released, the two portions 
of the clutch separate and the knob returns to its 
normal position, where it is locked by a clutch 
inside the case. 

** When this has happened it cannot be moved 
again without another penny being placed in the 
slot, and it is probable that the passenger anxious 
for information and relief from the tedium of his 
journey would wish to know the exact speed at 
various points. 

Sixty, seventy, or more miles an hour could be 
shown on the dial, and the traveller on the fastest 


express would be able to ascertain the speed as 
exactly as the belated passenger in the slowest of 
suburban trains. 

**The speed indicator I propose is of the type 
commonly used on motor- cars, operating on the 
principle of indeed ^ eddy ’ currents, thus avoiding 
the suddoti strain which would be the case in an 
indicator of the centrifugal principle. 

** I anticipate that great use would be made of 
this means of gratifying curiosity of interest. 

Boon 1 hope to have trial speed indicators 
fitted in an express train,” concluded Mr. rraiice, 

“ I am in negotiation now with several railway 
companie.M, who will be invited to test this latest 
addition to the little luxuries of travel.” 

THE DICTOQRAPn. 

There has lately been achieved a remarkable 
improvement upon the telephone which deserves 
more than passing notice from all who must per- 
force study all ways and means of economising 
time and labour, and this latest invention known 
as the Dictograph will without doubt prove to be 
the most important addition to the up-to-date 
equipment of the office within the past few years. 
In fact the Dictograph makes as important an 
advance on the kdephone as did the telephone upon 
the speaking type in facilitating conversational 
communication. The telephone — notwithstanding 
the high standard of perfection to which it has 
reached — lacks secrecy since the line can be tapped 
at different points during conversation without 
either of the persons at the opposite ends of the 
wire being aware of the fact. Moreover, frequent- 
ly atmospheric and other disturbances render it 
exceedingly difficult to carry on a conversation in 
comfort. 

To overcome these difficulties the Dictogiuph has 
been invented by Mr. K. M, Turner of New York|^" 
and it is interesting to note that both of the draw*"'^ 
backs mentioned above have been overcome to a 
remarkable degree. By its aid, inviolable secrecy 
is assured, it being absolutely impossible to tap 
tbe line during conversation, as the wire extends 
only between the two persons conversing, and does 
not pass through an exchange. The value of 
such a system may well be imagined if used in 
large businesses, such as banks, hotels and similar 
enterprises, as to entrust tbe transmission of con- 
fidential messages to the telephone has been many 
times acknowledged, owing to the possibilities of 
leakage to be a highly dafigerous proceeding. ' 
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PERSONAL. 


A rKlNCKLY DONATION. 

A Frees note issued recently by the Bombay 
Government 8tate.s : — Rao Saheb Vasaiiji Trikatnji 
has generously [tlaced at the disposal of His 
Excellency the G ivernor the sum of two and a 
quarter lakhs of rupees fur the foundation of a 
scientific library in connection with the Institute 
of Science now b ing erected in Bombiy. 

The conditions that are attached to this dona- 
tion are 

“The Science Institute Library shall be called 
•Vasanji Trikaioji Muiji Library,’ and shall be so 
referred tio in official correspondence. A marble 
bust of Vasanji Trikamji Muiji and two marble 
tablets mentioning the amount of the donation 
and other particulars to be placed in suitable 
positions by the Architect to Government in 
consultation with Mr. Vasanji Trikamji.” 

His Excellency in Council desires publicly to 
thank Rao Saheb Vasanji Trikamji for his 
generous benefaction, which will enable provision 
to be made for the formation of an adequate 
scientific library in Bombay in connection with 
the Institute of Science. 

We are indeed glad that a Hindu philanthropist 
has thus come forward ta help a cause which will 
mean so much for the development of commerce 
and industry and for the general progress. We 
hope Rao Saheb Vasanji will respond with equal 
Keal to the call of the Hon’ble Pundit Madan 
Mohan Mala vya regarding the Hindu University. 

ROMANCE OF A PREMIER. 

Forty-five years ago a boy was born on a 
steamer e» rotUe for Sydney Harbour, New 
South Wales. It was a British steamer and the 
baby was registered as an inhabitant of Stepney. 
His mother had been a Manchester mill girl, and 
his father a young Liverpool workman earning 
32s. a week. Recently the baby of forty-five 
years ago saw England for the first time. Whilst 
he was on the seas the census was taken and once 
more he was officially declared an inhabitant of 
Sydney. To the world, however, he is the Hon. 
«r. S. T. McQowen, the Labour Premier of New 
Sooth Wales, and when a newspaper representa- 
tive met him this week ho spoke enthusiastically 
pf the way in which the State is forging ahead. 
Mr. McOowen said he was delighted with what he 
had mn of this country. “ It staggered me,“ he 
added, to see your green lanes so close to the 
city, with its dense population. London is 
parrolloos I 


A NBW AFPOINTMBNT. 

A recent issue of the Gmette of India notifies 
the appointment of Mr. D. K. Bbandarkar as 
Superintendent of the Archmological Survey, 
western circle, in succession to Mr. A. H. Long- 
hurst who has been placed on special duty at 
Madras. The Department of Archcoological Sur- 
vey consisting of a Director, six Superintendents 
and an Epigraphist, long remained inaccessible to 
Indians. A beginning was made to admit Indi- 
ans of proved merit when Rao Bahadur V. 
Vinkayya, M. A., was appointed Government 
Epigraphist. Mr. Bbandarkar has long been an 
Assistant Superintendent in Bombay. He has 
shown both aptitude for this kind of work and 
ability in the discharge of his duties. His pre- 
sent appointment is on probation, but there can 
' he no doubt that he will soon earn his confirma- 
tion. If the deliberations of the Simla conference 
results in removing the existing bar for the ad- 
mission of Indians to this department a real effort 
will have been made to encourage men of talent 
and industry to devote themselves to the study 
and research of Archaeology and other subjects of 
antiquarian interest. 

A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SCHOLABSHIF. 

News has been received that the Government 
of India Scholarship of XI 50 a year for Oriental 
Study, has been awarded to Mr. I. J. 8, Tara* 
porewalla, B.A., Barrister-at-Law and Professor of 
English, Central Hindu College, Benares. 
Mr. Taraporewalla, who is a distinguished scholar 
in Sanscrit, French and German, will join some 
German University to take bis Fh, D, Degree. 

THE LATE RAO BAHADUR V. J. KIRTIKAR, 

We are sorry to learn of the death of Rao 
Bahadur Vasudev J. Kirtikar, the late Govern- 
ment Pleader, which took place recently at his 
residence in Bombay. For many years be was 
a leading member of the Bombay Bar and for 
some timo acted as a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court. Studious in his habits, he devoted (jiis 
leisure to the study of philosophy and especially 
Vedantism, He was a valued contributor to thC' 
Indian Revieio. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF EASTERN BENGAL. 

The Hon'ble Sir Charles Stuart Bayley is 
Gazetted as Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam in succession to the Hon’ble 
Sir Lancelot Hare, to whom all honours and 
distinctions of a Lieutenant-Governor will be 
shown till the date of bis embarkation fof 
Burope. 





POLITICAL. 


MADRAS TALUK BOARDS. 

BNHANOBMBNT OF THE PROPORTION OF ELECTIVE 
SEATS. 

The following G. 0. has been issued in the 
proceedings first read above G. 0., No. 303 L., 
dated 16th March 1909 The Government 
authorised the introduction of the elAi^tive system 
with regard to taluk boards and fi^ed the pro- 
portion of elective seats at one- third r»f the exis- 
ting strength, electoral circles being constituted 
for the purpose in accordance with a schedule 
appended to the order. This experiment has now 
been in force for a period of two years, and with 
reference to the experience gained and to a further 
examination of the question in connection with 
the proposals of the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralization His Excellency the Governor in Oonnei* 
has come to the conclusion that an enhancement 
in the proportion of elected members may now 
safely be permitted. It is proposed to raise the 
proportion from one-third to one-half and to give 
effect to the change from the 1st January 1912, 
since the electoral registers prepared under the 
notificatiCn now in force are under clause (7) of 
rule 9 in operation for the year ending on the 
Slst December. 

2. As, however, this extension of the elective 
system may necessitate some revision of the 
Imundaries of the electoral circles as now con- 
stituted and will entail a redistribution of the 
seats allotted to each circle, the presidents of all 
district boards except Koraput and the Nilgiris 
will be requested to submit proposals for such 
changes as may seem requisite in order that a 
revised schedule may be drawn up and published 
for criticism under section 145 of the Madras 
Ldoal Boards Act, 1884. In replying to this 
reference they should specifically examine the 
treatment of taluk boards the sanctioned strength 
of which is an uneven number. In regard to this 
point two alternatives suggest themselves : — 

(a) The addition or deduction of one sent 
for the purpose of making the sanctioned 
strength an even number, and (6) the fixation 
of the elective f proportion at the nearest integer 
to the fractional number representing one-half of 
the sanctioned strength, as for instance by 
ftnoMog seven or eight oleotive seats tq a taluh 
Ih^rd coneiBtiiiig of 15 i^eipbere. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

The following is the text of the Government of 
India Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill : — 

Memorandum. — By Section 18 of the €k>vern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, power is given for the 
grant to any secretary, officer, or servant appoint* 
ed on the establishment of the Secretary of State 
in Council of India, of such compensation, super* 
annuatioii, or letiring allowance as may be grant- 
ed to members of the Civil Service under the' 
Superannuation Acts. The Superannuation Act, 
1909, made provision enabling the Treasury in 
case a male civil servant, under certain circum- 
stances, should die while in the service to grant to 
his legal personal representative a gratuity equal 
to a year’s salary and emoluments. No power 
being given by the Government of India Act, 186B 
to grant such a gratuity to the legal personal re- 
presentative of any of the India Office staff*, it is 
desirable that statutory authority should be ob- 
tained for the purpose. One instance has occurred 
where such a grant has been made by the Heore- 
tary of State in Council out of the revenues of 
India of a year’s salary to the legal personal re- 
presentatives of one of the I ndia Office staff*, and 
it is desirable that the grant should be legalized. 

A BILL TO AMEND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

ACT, 1858. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Ezcelleot 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commoua, 
'in this Present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : — 

1. In section eighteen of the Government of; 
India Act, 1858, the words “or to bis legM 
personal representative such gratuity ** shall 
be inserted after the words “ such oompeD«a*i 
tion, superannuation, or retiring allowance^' 
whore they secondly occur, and the words, “or 
to personal representatives of such persons shall 
be inserted after the words “ public service,’* and 
also at the end of the section. 

2. Any grant to the legal personal representa- 
tive of a deceased officer or servant on the 
establishment of the Secretary of State in Council 
made out of the revenues of India before ths /Niff- 
ing of this Act shall be deemed to have been 

lawfully made. 

3. This Act may be cited as the Government 
of India Act Amendment Act, 1911. 
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A “stranob” BXPBBIBMOE. 
in^feo/vu^tan i^m;nre,' which is now pub- 
|p|M from Bangalore — it was being published 
Bombay— has had o. strange experience. 
W0m waited long for our Registered Number 
Madras Post Master-General. It was 
M^ten days ago that we applied, and we were 
PpMlledto furnish a complete list of cur sub- 
Ppm and fill in a form, before we got the 
|pil|her assigned to us. To register is only a 
HMlity, as we all know, even for a new paper, 
a paper that has been received by His 
B^leooy the Madras Governor for over two 
the want of attention to such is a serious 
jjS/as stopping a Community’s paper, has never 
|||ii^'''Ooder our notice before. We find that the 
M Benighted Presidency ” is not so strange 
Z^4^peared in that go-ahead city Bombay.” 

THl PUBLIC AND A SUBSIDISED PAPER. 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai asked recently at the 
K^y Legislative-Council Meeting— (a) 
attention of Government been drawn to 
■j^iitioles in the Jagad Vritta which appoar to 
an attack on the Brahmins generally and 
Chitpavaii Brahmins in particular; (b) In 
the fact that the Jagad Vritta receives a 
from Government, will Government be 
H jE pjltogay if those articles represent their views 
Hj^tbey do not, do Government intend to uon- 
the conductors of the newspaper the disap- . 
S^of the tone and contents of those articles 
warn them against indulging in similar 
HEwmi any community in future. The Bom- 
Hpi^eniment replied (a) Yes ; (b) Govern- 
Hni entirely disapprove of the publication of 
HE ertioles. Action in the sense indicated by 
member has already been taken. 

YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS, 
first International Congress for considering 
tionof the treatment of youthful offenders 
ed in Paris on the 29th June, under the 
of M. Paul Deschanel, who delivered 
ral address. In general it is dwired to 
,, in the case of youthful criminals, a 
t educative influence for the degradation 
nment, A meeting was held under the 
oy nf M. Ferdinand Dreyfus, one of the 
in this OAttse, with the object of 
the Chamber the importance of 

SmAde^rts tat, 




prorides that the iwreliminAry' 

France preoeeds the trial proper may be ccmaueted 
by women. 

DRESS AT THE DURBAR CEREMONIALS. 

In connecth'D with ceremonies and dress at the 
Durbar, the Pioneer says : — The programme can- 
not as yet be published as the sanction of the 
King- Emperor is necessary and the whole of the 
details have not yet been settled. But in the 
matter of ladies’ dress no difficulties need be con- 
jured up. There is to be neither a State Ball nor 
a Drawing Room at Delhi just as there is to be 
no Levee and so the question of plumes and trains 
does nob arise. On the great day when the King 
and Queen will proceed in full state to the 
I Stadium, morning dress is to be worn. At the 
garden party, the evening party and the Chapters 
of Indian Orders ladies will be expected to dress 
just as they would at State functions at the 
Viceregal Court in Calcutta or Simla. Similarly 
with respect to dinner parties dresses need only be 
such as are originally worn on such occasions in 
India. We have no doubt there will be rich and 
acrikii.g costumes seen during the Durbar cere- 
monials, but there is no occasion for Anglo-Indian 
society to be anxious as to details, yet one word 
of warning may be given — the exaggerated hobble 
skirt does not find favour in court circles. 
the conference of orientalists. 

The Conference of Orientalists which sat for 
eight days from the 12th to the 19th July at the 
Imperial Secretariat buildings in Simla proved to 
be a great success, the attendance being a repre- 
sentative one. Orientalists were invited from all 
parts of India, as also Archjeological and Museum 
men. Singular unanimity prevailed on the 
majority of subjects discussed. The Conference 
finally broke up into four subcommittees as 
follows:— Museum, Archaeology, Language tests 
and Oriental Institute. Of these the first three 
were presided over by Mr. Sharp, and the last 

namedby Dr. Thibaut, Registrar of the OaloutU 

University. Dr. Bhandarkar, who is now 74 years 
of age and has lost the use of his eyes, attended 
the Conference and took a leading part in the dis- 
cussion on all subjects. Xu acoemnt of the, 
proceedings of the Conference will be iSAued 
shortly, when a report will be^submibM tp th^, 
Imperial Government. The members of the wn*, 
ferenoe were unanimous as re|(ard8 the dei^^lity 
of establishing a Central Institute in OaJiHl^ m 
the purpose of onoouni(png (^rhmtal 
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ILbe Birb of dime. the voice of the venerable VETEllil 


BY 


SAKOJlNf NAIDU. 


0 Bird of Time on your fruitful bough 
What are the aonga you sing ? 

Songs of the glory and gladneaa of Life, 

Of poignant sorrow and pasaioimte strife 
And the lilting joy of the spring ; 

Of Hope that sows for the years unborn, 

And Faith that dreams of a tarrying morn. 

The fragrant peace of the twilight’s breath 
And the mystic silence that men call Death. 

0 Bird of Time ; say when did you hear 
The changing measures you sing ? 

In blowing forests and breaking tides, 

In the happy laughter of now- made brides, 

And the nests of the new born Spring. 

In the dawn that thrills to a mother’s prayer 
And the night that shelters a heart’s despair, 

In the sigh of Pity, the sob of Hate, 

And^the pride of a soul that has conquered Fate. 


^ — A A— 


^ NOE more the country has been privil 
to hear the voice of the Venerable Veteri^ 
Tho n)ess.age, which Dadabhai Kaori^ 
has issued from his quiet retreat at Versova.^ 
nil his friends in England, India and Souij^ 
Africa,” in reply to congratulations and good 
wishes on his 87th birthday is quite charRCteri«,t|er 
of the man and the mission of his life. 
cheery optimism and the vein of sweetness aifd 
serenity which pervades it is worthy of 
venerated Patriarch who has been labouring 
quarters of a century for the land of his birth witgl 
a devotion to duty and love of country 
unique. Defeats, disappointments, angry 
nations, and unjust denunciations, none^ tb^dl^ 
has in the least soured his temper nor shak^.: 
his intense conviciior. in the justice of his 
and the righteousness of the methods he has 
from time to time adopting. We have no dUil^ 
that this message of his, will be read wijbh 
light by millions of his loving countrymen. . 


Dababbat’6 Xittbbai? abeeaage. ^ 




ri-] 

I offer my mosc heartfelt thanks to all frien^ 
in India, England and South Africa who ha^‘ 
sent me their kind congratulations and good^ 
wishes on my 87th britbday. ' 

1 am sorry that tWo assassinations have 
place jihis year when evei^d&y w bringing u6 
pumuleting evideiH?e4l better 
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Whether these assassinations are political or 
not Lord Minto had already said in his Simla 
speech of 1 4tb October, last year : — 

I absolutely deny that should further outrages occur 
they can be taken as symbolical of the general political 
state of India. They cannot Justly be assumed to cast 
a slur upon the loyalty of the people. 

In December next there will h.-ippcn the great- 
est as well as the most propitious event in th«* 
history of this great country. 

His Majesty the King-Eiupcror, in his speecli 
from the throne on February 6th of thi.s year, 
himself graciously gave us the glad news ; — 

It is my intention, ^^rhen the solemnity of my Corona- 
tion has been eelohratod, to revisit my Indian Dominion 
and there to hold an assemblage in order to make 
• known in person to my subjects my snccossion to the 
Imperial Crown of India. 

What can bo more gratifying, encouraging and 
full of promise to the people of India than that 
His Majesty the Kirg-Kmperor in company 
with Her Majesty the Queon-Empress should pay 
his first visit to Itidia after his Coronation and 
establish India’s important position in the liritish 
Empire. And what hopeful prospects this visit 
opens out for the future good of India. 

Among their precious and gracious words and 
acts we have first the speech at Bombay on 9th 
November, 1905, when His Majesty, as Prince of 
Wales, declared “ Love” and “ Affection ” for the 
Indian people and “ an increased and abiding 
interest in India’s wants and problems." and next, 
the speech at Guildhall on 25th May, 1 906 when 
be expressed “ wide sympathy ” and “ an earnest 
desire and efforts to promote the well-being and 
to further the best interests of every class." 

During the past sixteen months of the present 
reign we have had Their Majesties’ gracious words 
and acts full of vast importance and significance. 
,But all these gracious words and acts, it is impos- 
sible for me to embody in this statement. I shall 
ste%a few only. 


I may, however, point out here that 
Their Majesties have already symbolized and 
established the equality and importance of India 
in the Empire by introducing at the Co- 
ronation in several ways the position of India as 
among the Banners, on the King’s Stole, in the 
Queen’s llobe and on the floor of the Abbey ; and 
also ou the now Indian Coin. 

Fii^t His Majesby’.s message of 8th May, 1910 to 
Lord Minto in which His Majesty says: — 

The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire 
will always be to me of the highest interest and concern 
as they were to the late King-Emperor and the Queen- 
Empress before me. 

Soon afterwards, in the Message of 2.3rd May, 
1910 to the Indian peoples, His Majesty the 
King-Emperor gave his most gracious assurance : 

Queen Victoria of revered memory addressed Her 
Indian subjects and the heads of Feudatory States 
when she assumed the direct Government in 1858, and 
Her august son, my father of honoured and beloved 
name, commemorated the same most notable event in 
his address to you fifty years later. These are the 
charters of the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial 
rule and by that spirit in all my time to come I will 
faithfully abide. 

These glorious declarations and pledges fortify 
our faith and expectation in the British word of 
honour, and I look forward with complete confi- 
dence to the pledges of Parliament and the Pro- 
clamations of our two last great and beloved 
Sovereigns. Our great charters will now be fully 
fulfilled by His Majesty the present King-Emperor 
as he has graciously said that in all my time 
to come I will faithfully abide." In the full ful- 
filment of these charters will be the accomplish- 
ment of His Majesty’s “ highest interest and con- 
cern in the prosperity and happiness of his 
Indian Empire." 

Hffty I be permitted to indicate what I consider 
the ^^ost important and immediately urgent steps 
to secure the prosperity and happiness of the 
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Indian people and fulfil faithfully in their broad 
scope and spirit the pledges of Parliament and of 
the gracious Royal Proclamations ? 

After the reform of the Councils, for which our 
most grateful acknowledgments are due to Lord 
Morley and Lord iVIinto, [ would place fiist simul- 
taneous examinations in England and India for 
all the Indian sarvices with the ultimate object of 
Indians being trained for self- Govern merit under 
British supremacy like all the Colonies with the 
same rights and responsibilities. 

Then, and then only the great problem of suffi- 
cient revenue for all wants, of sufficient means for 
the great masses and of the ultimate high mission 
of England, will ever be solved. 

Second : — If there is one thing more than 
another which entitles Britain to the glory of the 
everlasting gratitude of the Indian people it is 
giving them education in general and English edu- 
cation and knowledge of British Institutions, Bri- 
tish character, civilization and efforts for liberty, 
in particular. To complete this great boon it is 
very needful for the masses to have free compul- 
sory elementary education, supplemented by a 
system of advancing higher veiy promising youths. 
It is impossible to gauge the extent and variety 
of benefits that may accrue from this. 1 n this 
connection, I may mention a personal incident of 
gratification and gratitude. I bless the Govern- 
ment and people of Bombay of my early days, that, 
as far as I remember, 1 have received free my 
school education and my college education with 
the additional benefit of a scholarship. 

The King-Emperor in his letter of 29th June, 
1911 to his people says 

Believing that this generous outspoken sympathy with 
the Queen aiffl myself is under Qod our surest source of 
strength, 1 am encouraged to go forward with renewed 
hope. Whatever perplexities or diffioultiei may be 
before me and my people, we shall all unite in fsoing 
them resolutely, oalmly and with public spirit confident 


that under Divine guidance the ultimate income will be 
to the common good. 

it is our great good fortune that His Ezcol- 
lency Lor<l Hardinge, vvho is now at the begin- 
ning of his Viceroyalty has the same earnest 
synjpathy and goodwill towards us as Their 
Majesties. Just to quote one sentence from His 
speech at Simla on Jrd May, 1911. 

1 trust that India may be happy and my administration 
successful, but this time alone can show and iny brief 
experience has been enough to satisfy mo that the next 
few years will be very strenuous and the shade of my 
grand-father would rise to reproach me if I do not use 
every power that in me lies in an earnest endeavour to 
set forward ray great charge in the path of progress, 
prosperity, peace and happiness. 

Under such fortunate and hopeful circum- 
stances, I feel confident that we can well look 
forward to the emancipation and elevation of 
India during the reign of the King-Emperor who 

is coming amongst us with such great good will 
and lofty purpose. 


DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WHITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover on 
exhau:-Jive and comprehmsive collection of the spccc-hoa 
and writings of the vonertiblo Indian patriot, DadabLyi 
Naoroji. The first part is a oolloction of his speeches 
and includes the adarossos that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the throe occi siods that ho 
presided over that as.sembly; all the spccilios that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a Bcloction of Iho 
bpocebes that he delivered from t»me to time in I'lngland 
and India. The soennd part includes all bis stati nienta 
to the VVelby Commission, anuinlier of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians to the Bervic.es and many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of his 
evidence before the Welby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of hia motherland forever sixty years and 
during this long neriod he has been steadily and Btrenuous- 
Jy woiking for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeoheB which are now piobcnted 
in a handy volume will he welcomed by thousands of bis 
admiring countrymen. 

860 pages, Crown Ootavo t 

R8> 2, Tj Sn>b9crx\}Wi of the ** Indian Bevieu,** Rs. IS. 
G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
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Japan’s rftcssaflc to JnPia. 

BY 

Mr. G. SHERWOOD EDDY. 



BTURNING to Japan aftta* an absenco of 
four years on^ is impressed by recent 
development, and signs of growth in every 
direction. In the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration, especially in the development of 
local self-government, in the continued spread of 
her modern educational system, in commerce and 
manufactures, Japan’s progress has been steady 
and unbroken. Just at present there is a marked 
reaction, particularly against liberal thought, in 
growing concjern over the effects of purely secular 
and often materialistic education. The sensuous 
naturalism of Nietzscshe, an«l the wide-spread un- 
chastity of many of the students has had a tlemoral- 
ixing effect upon the youth of the country. There 
is a marked lessening of respect for authority, and 
an increase of strikes on the part of. the students 
and the labouring classes. All this, however, has 
only convinced Japan of the i utility of material- 
ism, and the absolute necessity for some religious 
basis for morality in the State. Japan ha.s 
probably made more brilliant progress in the last 
forty years than any rwition in history in an 
equal time. Her commercial companies have 
multiplied ten-fold, her foreign trade twelve fold, 
her capital invested in manufactures thirty-fold, 
in recent years. In industry, in commerce, in 
education and in military strength, Japan has 
leaped to the forefront among the nations. What 
has beet! the secret of her dazzling success and of 
her brilliant progress ? A brief examination of 
the country, the people and their characteristics 
may lead us to ascertain some of the secrets of 
her success, and to note the lessons which India 
may learn from Japan at this time. India which 
gave to Japan Buddhism, which was her teacher 
f«»r over a thousand years — India with her deep 
religious consciousness, will yet have a message 
for Japan in the future, but at present we are 
concerned with lessons which India may learn 
from Japan. 

Insular, unconquered, and with a longer un- 
broken line of rulers than any other nation in the 
world, Japan is unique in Asia. Her remark- 
able progress in the last forty years, greater per- 
haps than any nation has ever made in so short a 
ipaoe of time, has attracted the attention of all 
the world. Japan is part of the ancient continent 

4 


of Asifl, which contains more than half the popu- 
lation of the world, and from which have sprung 
most of the world’s great religious and ancient 
civilizations. But Japan has now * become a point 
of contact and a clearing house between the East 
and the West, adopting what is best in the civili- 
zation of both. Several national characteristics 
may account for Japan's success. Of these we 
would mention first 

Open-mindedness . — This is, perhaps, their most 
striking characteristic and, more than anything 
else, has been the secret of their progress. They 
have imported an army of foreign teachers into 
Japan, and lave sent their students throughout 
the West in search of knowledge. They wisely 
welcomed Buddhism when they saw that it was 
superior to their own Shinto faith. When they 
Saw the lofty moral teaching of Oonfucianism, 
they received it. Christianity, in turn, has 
been welcomed with open mind. All new theo- 
ries of science and knowledge have been eagerly 
received. The Chinese have hitherto lacked 
flexibility. The success of the Japanese, on the 
other hand, has been due to the flexibility of 
their mental constitution. 

Intelligence . — The Japanese are remarkably pre- 
cocious, quick in perception and strong in memory. 
It is true that heretofore they have been lacking 
in power of analysis and in philosophical ability, 
but these defects have been due, not to deficient 
mental faculties hut largely to their environment 
and to their former mechanical system of educa- 
tion. The ability of Japanese students to master 
modern thought ha.s shown that they possess high 
mental faculties. They are not so profound as 
the people of China, nor so subtle and speculative 
in intellect as the people of India. They are, on 
the other hand, remarkably precocious and of a 
practical turn of mind. 

Patriotmn . — Their love for their Emperor and 
their pride in their own land amounts almost to 
devotion, and is sometimes carried to excess. For- 
merly it was loyalty to their own clan and pro- 
vince, hut Japan has dropped its provincialism 
and caught the national spirit. Perhaps no people 
in the world are so devoted to their country and ' 
so ready to act in unity for the welfare of their 
land. One man gave his life to save the people of 
his province from oppression and ruin. He was 
nailed to a cross and tortured, yet in dying said, 
** Had I five thousand lives I would give them all 
for my people.” Loyalty is their highest virtue ; 
every Japanese is born, lives and dies of his 
country. In the recent war with Russia, some 
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committed suicide because they were not permitted 
to go to the front and fight for their country. 
When men were called upon for an expedition of 
unusual danger at Port Arthur, n urn hers eagerly 
requested the privilege of goitig to almost certain 
death. 

Imitation . — In general the people aiv imitative 
rather than initiative or inventive. They do not 
however, blindly adopt, but skilfully adapt every- 
thing to their own needs. They seek the best 
throughout the world and appropriate it for them- 
selves, but they seldom take anything without 
improving it. They seek neither to ape foreign 
manners nor to reject anything good because it is 
foreign, but holding fast the best in tbeir own 
traditions, they over seek to learn from other 
nations. Professor Chamberlain says, 

*'The current impression of the Japanese as a nation 
of imitators is in the main correct. If they copy us to- 
day, so did they copy the Chinese and the Koreans a 
millennium and a half ago. Religion, philosophy, laws, 
administration, written characters, ail arts but the very 
simplest, all science, or at least what then went by that 
name, everything was imported from the neighbouring 
oontinont; so much so that oF all that we are accustom- 
ed to term * old Japan ’ scarce one trait in a hundred is 
really and properly Japanese. Not only are their silk 
and lacquer not theirs by right of invention, or their 
painting (albeit so often praised by European critics for 
its originality,) nor their porcelain, nor their music, but 
even the larger part of their language consists of tnis- 
ronounced Chinese ; and from the Chinese they have 
rawn new names for already existing places, and new 
titles for their ancient Gods.” 

Dr. Gulick says, 

“ The race or people who can best synthesize the 
thoughts and experiences of other races is the one to 
have a rich life. Japan bids fair to excel here. She 
combines, as no other nation does to-day, the two groat 
and hitherto divergent streams of occidental and orient- 
al civilizations and languages. She has the power of hold- 
ing, appreciating and enjoying a larger variety of diflPeront 
modes of life than any other nation. She is also situated 
in the midst of the convergent streams of Eastern and 
Western civilizations with their immense variety of 
language, customs, ideas and religion, that she bids fair, 
in due time, to develop a life of marvellous wealth.” 

Let us now gather up a few of the salient 
lessons which India may learn from Japan at this 
time. We are the more ready to hear Japan’s 
message, when we remember her willingness to 
learn from others, the great debt which she 
owes to India in the past, and the fact that we 
belong to the same great continent. We do not 
for a moment suggest that Japan has nothing to 
learn, or India nothing to teach, but we are con- 
oerued just now with India’s needs. 

Patriotiim is the first lesson which India 
needs to learn from Japan. This has been the 
cause of Japan’s unity, the secret of her political 


advancement, and of her success, alike in war 
and peace. Patriotism in Japan means, not a 
blind praise of what is their own and a hatred of 
all that is foreign, bub a submission of tho indi- 
vidual to the welfare of his country. As a pro- 
minent Japanese speaking in India, said, “ We do 
not say, ‘ Whatever is Japanese i.s good ’ but 
* whatever is good .shall be Jup.inesc,’ We recog- 
nize our faults that vvu may correct them.” 
There are three elements in true patriotism ; the 
spirit of love, loyalty to truth, and self-sacrifice. 
The word patriotism means Hove of country^* Tt 
spells love, not hate. It is born only as selfishness 
dies within u.s. And it can thrive only in the soil 
of liberty. The ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Assyria and Persia produced no patriots. The old 
Indian proverb was “ Let Rama rule or Ravana, 
what care wo?” Wibli such a motherland, tho man 
should blush who does not love India, work for 
India, pray for India. Two thousands years ago 
Japan was barbarous when India was civilized. 
Forty years of patriotic ellbrt has placed Japan in 
the lead and left India far behind in many 
things. They were awake and working while we 
slept. Day has dawned upon India at last. Let 
US bo up and doing ! 

But love of country may be blind and misguided 
unless coupled with loyalty to truth. We 
cannot too often bo reminded by India’s veteran 
statesman, Sir T. Madhava Row, that, “ What 
is not true is not partriotic.” No untruth can 
advance a true cause. Every false practice, every 
bad custom is a Dnr bo progress. Every man who 
tolls a lie, every man who takes a bribe, every 
man who oppre.sses the down trodden masses in 
India, is a traitor to his ctiuntry. Not hatred of 
the foreigner, but love of truth will save India. 
After all, foreigneis however good or bad, can do 
rcl.itively little to help or hinder India. Only 
Indians can save India ; only Indians can ruin it. 
The worst foes of every land are its own false sons. 

The third element in true patriotism is self- 
sacrifice. And how .sorely this is needed to-day. Talk 
is cheap. Not oratory but action is imperative. 
Reforms never come by waiting till things are 
easy and everybody moves at once. That time 
never comes. Some one must suffer first and 
lead the way. In Japan man after man laid down 
his life in the early days of the new era. Men 
need the courage of their convictions if they are 
to be true patriots, for this is the final test of 
patriotism. 

Reform, — Patriotism must issue in action. 
There are things to be done, abuses to be set - 
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right, false customs to be removed. Here too 
India needs to learn from Japan the lesson of 
preparation and reformation. Her success was 
not won easily, nor in a moment. Many reforms 
were needed in Japan before she attained her 
sudden pre-eminence. There was the introduction 
of education ; the elevation of womanhood ; the 
breaking down of all social barriers, and the up- 
lifting of the lowest outcastes to the full privilege 
of citizenship; and many other reforms. And 
this is the crying need of India to day. To 
obtain political independence before social, in- 
dustrial and religious reforms have been under- 
taken, would plurjge liidia into anarchy and 
bloodshed. Russia has her own ruler and has a 
National Assembly, but the lack of social and 
religious reform leaves her still in misery. 
Canada has not politic al independence as a sopaiato 
nation, but she is to-day enjoying greater liberty, 
with less political corruption, than is perbap.s 
found even in the United States. Her people are 
contented and happy ; loyal to the Empire and 
enjoying the ropre.sentativo Govern mer t which 
was freely and fully granted to them when they 
were ready for it. 

L"t us recall tho maxim of Aristotle that, 
** only a great people can be free ” Great alike 
in her past and in pos.sihi litres, India still needs 
reform. If we take any practical te.-^ta of turn 
greatness such as education, enlightenment of 
the masses, public honesty, tho place of woman, 
social purity, or national unity, we needs must 
pause and ask ourselves if the leading reform 
magazines are not right in saying that the deepe.st 
need of India to-day is , — reform from vnthin. 
Indians need nob waste time complaining against 
a foreign government, about the things it does 
not do for them, if they are unwilling to do for 
themselves the far larger and more important 
work of putting their own hou.se in order, and 
removing abuses which admittedly exist, and 
which only tiiey can remove. It is true also that 
distance lends enchantment to the view. It is 
natural that they should see and perhaps even 
magnify the shortcomings of the Government in 
India and see only the bright side of things in the 
far East. All eyes ard turned to day in eager 
admiration towards Japan, but it i.s not generally 
known in Indin that Japan, who is honestly 
trying to govern Korea in such a way that she 
will be commended by the world, and is striving 
to introduce reforms into the country, is far more 
bitterly hated by the Koreans than are the 
English even in Bengal. It is the contention of the 


best Koreans, that Korea gave to Japan her an- 
cient civilization, her arts, industries and religion 
and yet to-day many feel that she is being ground 
down by the iron bool of Japan, her property 
rights disregarded, her feelings trampled upon, 
and tho morals of her needy people neglected. 
Japan has given to Korea a good monetary system, 
railways and the promise of modern civilization 
and education, but the Koreans, many of whom 
at first welcomed the Japanese, feel to-day bitter 
and rebellious. The fact remains, however, that 
Korea under the Japanese rule is improving, and 
is being united under the Japanese for a greater 
future than she could ever have gained by her 
former corrupt and degenerate government. 

In the Philippines also, though America has 
.spared no pains to introduce education and 
rabidly to advance self-government, it is admit- 
ted by the majority now that some of the 
native local otlicials are corrupt and oppressing 
the people by bribery and injustice. The 
Philippines to-day by virtue of the very rapid- 
ity of their advance, for which they were 
largely unprepared, are turbulent and dissatisfied 
loving America no better than India loves 
England. The task of governing another nation 
is a thankless one at best. Whatever the opinion 
m.iy he as to tho responsibility of Great Britain 
toward India, there can be no doubt as to 
tho Indian's duty of reform. This is primary and 
important, this lies within their power, and must 
precede every sidvanco toward constitutional self- 
governmont, as the wise loaders of the National 
Congress have repeatedly pointed out. There is 
work here for each and for all. Let none post- 
pone, but begin to-day, in their own homes, in 
their own city or town or village, for true re- 
form, like charity, begins at home. 

Emphasis upon the practical . — India is far more 
eloqiient, but Japan is far more active ; India is 
theoretical, Japan practical ; in India there is 
much talk, the Japanese tell us, while in Japan 
they bring things to pass. Let India learn from 
Japan ; and yet, not forget her greater heritage. 
While wo .strive to introduce industrial reforms, 
let us not forget that the distinctive feature of 
India is her religious sense, and that her mission 
to the world is spiritual. But this should not stand 
in the way of India's industrial advance. India 
cannot be reformed by school bo3S in a debating 
society, but it can be helped by honest hearts and 
willing hands. As was tho case formerly in Japan, 
industry is still looked down upon by many in 
India; but men must work if they would win. 
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Remember the splendid teachings of Ruskin that 
no honest labour is degrading. Recall the whole- 
some custom of the Jews who tjnight every boy, 
from the age of twelve or thirteen, to learn some 
trade and to work with his hands. Jesus was a 
carpenter, and the Apostle Paul a tent-maker. 
Remember also that America’s great industrial 
advance and enormous wealth have been achiev- 
ed by hard work. Rich men’s sons often enter 
the factory and work with blackened faces and 
grimy hands. No man is ashamed to work, A 
large proportion of the American Presidents were 
poor boys, self-taught, working with their own 
hands. President Lincoln was a. rail • splitter ; 
President Grant a farmer ; President Gailiold, a 
poor boy. An Indian writer in JCa^t and West 
says, “ We do not require martyis but workers, 
and if a few of our young men of education and 
energy, instead of appearing to bo martyrs at 
public meetings were to work, some in tlio caaso 
of education, some in the cause of .social reform, 
some in the service of religion, and some in the 
improvement of the arts and indiistrUs of the 
country, the cause of IndifU progress would 
receive an impetu.s which would soon fit us for 
the work of self-government.” 

Professor Janies speaks thus of the value of 
manual training schools, which are greatly need- 
ed in India to-day, not merely “ because they will 
give us a people better skilled in trades, but be- 
cause they will give us citizens with an entirely 
different intellectual fibre. 8uch training engen- 
ders a habit of observation, confers precision, 
gives honesty and begets a habit of self- 
reliance.” As in the case of Japan, more of Indi.Vs 
students will have to be sent for practical 

training. Technical and industrial and agricul- 
tural studies must receive a greater eniphnsis in 
India. Gymnastics and athletics should be 
further encouraged. New trades, new lines of 
manufacture, new ventures in commerce, must be 
undertaken. Public confidence must be increased ; 
and public confidence can only rest upon public 
honestly, commercial, official and personal, for 
every untruth delays the emancipation of India. 
Capital also must be invested and money placed 
in circulation. Wealth hoarded or absorbed in 
jewels is one cause of India’s poverty. It is a 
talent buried in the earth, unused for India’s 
good. Debt again is not only ,a result but a 
cause of poverty. Habits of economy must be 
practised. Indians cannot be the slaves of every 
wasteful and expensive marriage custom or tradi- 
tion, if thay are to live within their incomes. In 


a word, they must develop the practical side of 
their natures, they must givo earnest thought to 
industrial problems and the?/ mmt work. 

Democracy and Social Kquality . — Japan to-day 
would never be in the forefront of civilized 
nations, could never have defeated Russia, nor 
have .suc(!eeded in peaceful competition with 
other nations if she had beei\ a divided and caste- 
ridden n.ation. Only in unity i.s their strength. 
Benjamin Kidd in hi.s “ Principles of Western 
Civilization ” says, “ Tlie most fundamental poli- 
tical doctrine of modern democracy i.s that of the 
native equality of .all men. It is, in reality, 
.around this doctrine that every phase of the 
progressive political movemeiit in our civilization 
has cciitreil in the la.st two centuries. It i.s this 
that has been behind the long movement in our 
Western world, which ha.s emancipated the people 
and slowly equipped them with political power. ” 
Many of the leading reformers of the country 
to day boliovo that the pre.sent caste system is 
the chief obstacle to unity arul the greatest bar 
to progress in India. There are social distinc- 
tions, of course, in every land, but in the most en- 
lightened countries all men are given the rights 
of citizenship, equal opportunities of education 
and advancement, the privilege of choosing their 
vocation and of ascending in the social scale. 
Individual worth and personal liberty are 
recognized, and progre,i!s becomes possible, But 
in India individuality has been crushed by caste. 
Ye.s, the same principle of the brotherhood and 
equality of men upon which we demand rights 
from the Kuropoan requires that the same God- 
given equal rights should be granted to the 
out-caste in India ! While caste remains, the 
foreigner has Tiothing to fear from a divided 
India. But why should not India unite; why 
should .she not heed the voice of the leading 
social reformers, and, above all practice what she 
preaches ! Lot us remember that the caste system 
is not recognized in the X'edas, and is of rela- 
tively recent growth. If the Brahmin clings to 
his exclusive prerogatives ; if the Panciiama is 
begrudged advanc^ement, progress in India is 
doomed, and .she will never be united, either for 
internal advancement or in the face of an external 
foe. Caste must go if India is to advance. 
Let us arise in our love for India, as brothers 
of one blood. 

The Position of Woman , — Under the influence 
of Buddhism in Japan woman’s rightful place 
was not recognized. They said, “Woman is 
man’s plaything,” “ Woman’s sole duty is the 
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bearing and rearing of children for her husband.” 
Woman was subject, as in the laws of Mann, to 
“ the three obediences ” to father, husband and 
even to her son ; but with the modern spirit of 
Western civilization, woman has been educated in 
Japan and uplifted. According to the Japanese 
Year Book over 96 per cent, of the girls of 
school-going age are in primary schools, while in 
India only seven woman out of every thousand can 
read and write. Here again, what is wanted is not 
waiting in weak inactivity for others to move, but 
immediate and prompt action in the education of 
the women in general, and of each one's daughter 
in particular. Infant marriages are not permitted 
in Japan, foi it must weaken any nation, physic- 
ally, mentally and morally to make meie child- 
ren mothers, and boys fathers, even during their 
student days. In Japan girls marry at about the 
age of sixteen, while among the Christians in that 
land the age is said to be from eighteen to 
twenty ; the men marry from twenty to twenty- 
five. By law, the minimum age for marriage is 
fifteen for women and seventeen for men. How 
long in India shall infant marriages be condemn- 
ed and yet practised ? Again, in Japan widows 
are not doomed to a life of solitude and forbidden 
remarriage. Though divorce is too common, and 
the position of women is >^fcill far from ideal in 
Japan, widows are recognized as having rights as 
well as widowers. When we remember that in 
India 40,000,000 women are life-long prisoners 
in zenana homes, shut out from God's glad world 
of sunshine out-of-doors, wo realize that some 
reform is needed. When we remember also that 
the 25,000,000 widows of India would equal half 
the population of the German Empire ; that there 
are 100,000 widows under ten years of age, and 
20,000 under five years of age who will never be 
permitted to remarry ; and that many of them, 
from a life of drudgery will be tempted to a life 
of shame, we begin to realize the magnitude of 
India’s need of reform. Such a state of things 
would not be tolerated for a moment in Japan. 
In every country of the West widows are permit- 
ted the same rights of remarriage as the men. 
God help the men of India to give to their mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters, to the women of all 
India, the rights which God has given them, and 
which have been denied to them. 

ReligiouB Liberty . — With an enlightened Sover- 
eign and educated people, Japan has proclaimed 
liberty of conscience and religious toleration. 
Every man is permitted to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. If any 


man wishes to change his religion, he is not 
persecuted or put out of caste (for there is no 
caste in Japan to put him out of), but as an 
intelligent man he is allowed to choose for himself 
as among the nations of the West. It is not 
uncommon in Japan to see members of the same 
family belonging to different religions living in 
perfect harmony in the home. We cannot coerce 
the conscience without crushing the individual. 
We admit the principle that it would be well for 
the Hottentot, the savage or the cannibal to 
give up his fetish, to accept the teaching of 
the one true God, and to change his religion, if 
he can find a better one. We agree also that 
the aborigines of India have done well to 
change their religion and to accept the superior 
teaching of Hinduism. Japan has had the intelli- 
gence to recognize that the same principle applies 
to all, and that man must be free if he must be 
great. To chain a man to the past ; to place iron 
b.ars to prevent progress, and to deny a man the 
right of advance in the world's stream of progress, 
or his right to accept the new discoveries of 
science and religion is to stultify the individual 
and the nation and to prevent all further pro- 
grfs.s. Japan never advanced till she gave religi- 
ons liberty. Even China to-day is turning from the 
worship of the pant to the life of the future. India, 
like China, has long been chained to the past. India 
boasts of toleration but if a Brahman or Maho- 
medan wishes to change his faith and to become a 
Christian, or to adopt any other religion, what 
Jiappens to him? Is this toleration? Is this in 
keeping with modern civilization? Let us have 
done with persecution and with blind prejudice, 
and leave every man free to choose his own 
religion and follow tho highest that he knows. 
Mr. Kidd has shown conclusively in bis “Social 
Evolution ” that human evolution is not primarily 
intellectual but religious. “ The winning races ” 
he says. “ are those which are most religious and 
which have the highest ethical systems.” Mr. 
Lecky also shows that the prosperity of nations 
depends upon the purity of domestic life, commer>* 
cial integrity, their morality and poblic spirit, their 
courage and self-control. We believe that moral 
integrity and religious liberty must be the corner 
stones of India’s future progress. 

DADABHAI NAOROJFS SPEECHES, AND 
WRITINGS.-— An up-to-date exhaustive and com- 
prehensive collection. With a portrait. Price Rs. 2 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

G. A. Natesan ^ Co., 4, Sunkurama Qhetti Street, Madras, 
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Cbdstfor Jnbia. 

A REVIEW 

BY THE LATE VASUDEV J. KIRTIKKAR. 



THE liiTB MR. KIRTIKKAR. 

£ have had enough nuniber of hooka from 
the pen of the Chriatian Missionariea, advo- 
cating the acceptance of Jeaua or Josua 
Chriat by the Hindua of India. 

Their anxiety to evangelise India haa been so 
remarkable, that they never care to give a thought 
to the undisputed fact, that the typo of Christian- 
ity which they offer for our acceptance, is rapidly 
waning in their own mother country ; that the 
Christian faith, aa they understand it, is rapidly 
disappearing in Europe ; but their zeal in ** en- 
lightening the benighted Hindu ” and giving him 
spiritual solace on the cross of Jesus has not in the 
least abated. 

They take no note of the fact that in India we 
have a philosophy never surpassed by any nation in 
its profundity and a system of Ethics which is held 
in great esteem both in Europe and America, and 
that the work of evangelisation among the educated 
classes of people must always prove- a failure. 

We do not know for certain if Mr. Bernard 
Lucas,* the author of the book under review, is 

• OhriBt for India^ by Rev,^ Bernard Lucas, Mac- 

millan and Co*, Bombay. 
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also a Christian missionary. The Times of India 
says that he either is or was an Indian Reverend. 
If so, we must say that he is an exception to most 
of the other Anglo-Indian mis.sionariea working 
in India. These last havo for the most part 
assumed a militant or patronising attitude, assail- 
ed our gods and everything that we have held 
sacred ; while the present writer approaches us in 
•I sympathetic spirit snd expresses a hope that we 
should give him a patient hearing. 

He expreH.sfts his admiration for our Vedanta, 
.although he does so to eventually demolish it, as 
unsuited to modern thought. 

“ We cannot but have (he says) a profound admiration 
for its absolute (idelity to the path it has chosen and we 
must acknowledge that it has rendered the greatest 
service by demonstrating with strict accuracy the 
logical goal of Hindu religious thought. It is 
because of this logical accuracy that wo are enabled 
to estimate its merits as a solution of the reli- 
gious problem, by concentrating our attention on the 
two or tliree fnndamentrtl postulates, with which it 
starts and from which it deduces with wonderful accu- 
racy its explanation of the riddle of the Universe. No 
thoughtful Hindu can fail to be profoundly interested 
in the basis upon which has been construoted a system of 
religious thought, of which India may justly feel proud 
( 66 - 67 .) 

Wo are not suro, if tho learned author of the 
book under review understands exactly what we 
understand by the word Philosophy. If Philoso- 
phy deals with necessary truths, it deals with 
truths which are eternal and changeless. If so, 
how does the author expect any changes in them 
with the progress of time ? Practical life and 
considerations dependent upon time and plaoe 
and other circumstances may often vary but 
the eternal ideals which our sages have placed 
before us of Advait and Abheda Oneness with- 
out a Second and Non-difference between Me 
and Thou, or Mine and Thine must ever 
continue to be true of all time and place, 
and what our sages have persistently insisted on 
is that it should always be our endeavour to so 
shape our social and religious conduct as to keep 
it on the lines of those ideals ; so that while with 
our sublime ♦ Ethics, on the one hand, we should 
have a sufficiently correct guide in the practical 
conceins of our life, we should also have, on the 
other band, an infallible guide in the spiritual 
sphere to lead us to our goal, that is, to self- 
realisation of our identity with the Supreme Self 
or Brahma. 

• We have advisedly used the word suhlime^ as 
conveying the idea of the superlative of eminence what- 
ever the learned author may say to the contrary, 
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This should at least have satisfied our learned 
author, for according to him, “the problem which 
confronts the modern religious Hindu, is to formu- 
late such a conception of God as shall satisfy his 
philosophic thought, on the one hand, and kis 
religious aspiration, on the other, the intellectual 
conception of the One Sole Reality, with the 
ethical conception of the One Supreme Will” (96). 

Such a formulation has been made since the 
time of the Upatdshads, but it is not the fault of 
the Hindu, if European thinkers neglect to notice 
this fact. 

It would have been much better, if our learned 
author had throughout borne in mind the distinc- 
tion between a philosophic standpoint and the 
lower statidpoint of practical life and much of the 
apparently antithetical views with which ho has 
assailed our Vedanta would have been avoided and 
the entire system of the Vedanta would have 
appeal'd to the writer as a harmonious whole. 

He should have remembered that “ Philosophy 
and popular thinking move on different platforms, 
and most of the greatest errors in speculation arise 
from the transference of considerations, which are 
in due place in one of them, into the other, where 
they are absolute absurdities.” (Adamson^ Fichte, 
146-6). 

The disregard of this n^ost wholesome warning 
is observable on almost every page of the book 
under review and the deductions which the author 
has drawn obviously appear to be unscientific and 
untenable and in some places ridiculously absurd. 
Our learned author thinks 

1. That the Universe is real and that the 
Vedanta Brahma is unreal. 

2. That the Vedanta is an empty, character- 
less Abstraction, void of all content, existing in 
an eternal state of dreamless sleep. 

3. That the Vedanta Avidya, or Nescienco or 
Maya, though illusory, is the originator of the 
phenomenal Universe which is real. 

4. That the Vedanta cannot explain the 
problem of the many by means of the One (83*87). 

5. That the Vedanta doctrine of Union with 
God cannot mean Man’s identity with Him (91- 
97). 

6. That it has sapped the foundation of all 
religious aspiration, by making God, as he is 
manifested to us in the Universe, a delusion. 

7. That if Brahma is the Sole Reality, and 
the Ego, the real Self is identical with that 
Brahma, then all religion becomes a mere phan- 
tom-show, in which it is impossible for us to take 
the slightest interest. (84-85). 


This is the way in which our learned author 
lays a foundation for the virtual demolition of our 
Philosophy and Religion and for the introduction 
in their place of the teachings of Jesus, as con- 
tained in the three Synoptic Gospels of the New 
Testament. 

If this exposition of the Vedanta be correct, 
then the learned author must verily consider it 
to bo a huge miracle wrought by the Indian 
thinkers of old that they founded upon magni- 
ficent nothingness systems of Philosophy and 
Religion, which have evoked the admiration of 
continental thinkers and which have held their 
own for the last three thousand years in the midst 
of the onslaughts on thorn by foreign invasions 
and persecutions I 

if our learned author had paid the slightest 
attention to this fact alone, he should have, at 
least, tried to find out what egregious errors he 
has committed in his book under review and how 
those errors have crept in. He should liave, at 
least in that case, consulted the works of men like 
Schopenhauer, Max Muller, Deussen, and others, 
who are admittedly great authorities on matters 
connected with the Vedanta, Perhaps he has 
considered them to be unworthy of notice. 

Our learned author belongs to that class of 
European thinkers who are never happy without 
having, as both equally real, Spirit and Nature, 
Mind and Matter with a sharp line of demarka- 
tion between the two. 

The Vedanta has provided such thinkers with 
what they need, and they may rest contented with 
it, if they do not wish to proceed any further. It 
is their fault, if they cannot realise the highest 
philosophic and spiritual truths at this lower stage 
of development. Spiritual truths could only be 
spiritually discerned. 

The Vedanta fully recognises that the Eternal 
Absolute, in its unrelated condition, cannot be 
comprehended by man with the mental equipment 
he is ordinarily endowed with. In practical life, 
man cannot apprehend the Absolute except in its 
synthesis with what is only contingent. Every 
creature in the Universe is /wma /acts evidence 
of such a synthesis between the Eternal Absolute 
and the perishable contingent. 

This, of course, is not a philosophic truth — true 
for all possible intelligences — but only true for us 
and for intelligences like ours. (Perrier). 

The Universe is, therefore, relatively true to 
us— relatively according to oqr mental represen ta* 
tion of it, 
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This distinction is entirely ignored by thinkers 
of the type of our present author, and the argu- 
ments now urged by him are no now arguments 
at all. We have, again and again, heard them 
repeated, ad nameum^ and they have been repeat- 
edly answered, too. So that a suspicion some- 
times naturally arises in the Indian mind, whether 
to answer these arguments any further would not 
be tantamount to a decidedly fruitless attempt to 
‘wake the waking.’ 

To begin with. Why should our author find 
fault with our idea of Absolute Reality ? Is it 
not true that is the true Reality, which is eter- 
nal and never changing and which is immanent 
in all that is transient and ephemeral ? Is it not 
true that the world and everything contained 
in it is perishable ? 

Does not our author know that according to 
Heraclitus our senses are “liars.” Mr. Flam- 
marion, a scientist himself, says as follows : — 

We see the sun, the moon and tho stars revolving, 
as it seems to us, round us —that is all false. We feel 
that the earth is motionless —that is false, too. We 
see the sun rises above horizon, — it is beneath us. 
We touch what we think is a solid body -there is 
no such thing (as a solid body). Wo hear har- 
monious sounds— but the air has only brought us, 
silently, undulations that are silent themselves. We 
admire the effects of light and of the colours, that bring 
vividly before our eyes the splendid scenes of Nature — 
but, in fact, there is no light, there are no colours, it is the 
movement of opaque ether striking on our optic nerve 

which gives us the impression of light and colour 

We speak of heat and cold — there is neither heat not cold 
in the universe, only motion. Thus our senses mislead 
us as to the reality of objects round us.” (The Unknown, 

P. 11.) 

Even Mr. Herbert KSpencer, improperly charged 
as a materialist says, that though the absolute is 
unknown and unknowable, it is 

** Th^ fundamental reality which underlies all that 
appears.* [It is] tho Omnipresent causal energy or power 
of "which all phenomena— physical or mental— are the 
manifestations **See Flint’s Agnost, 572—3. 

Prof, Drummond says that the preponderat- 
ing view of science at the present day is that the 
world we see is not after all a physical world. It 
is impossible, says Prof. Fitzerald, to resist the 
conclusion that All Nature is a Living ThouglU.f 
The presence of a spacial world outside us — the 
material atoms and forces — these are all ideas, 
says Lutiza. 

The world is an air image over tho Eternal 
Absolute, says Carlyle ; strictly speaking, it is not 

^ The italics in this para are ours, 
t The italics in the above are ours. 


there at all. Matter exists only spiritually. It is 
spirit, say some European thinkers, in its lowest 
form of manifestation. Nature is petrified spirit, 
says Hyal. It is spirit visible, says Schilling. 
Prof. Gates of Washington says that consciousness 
(sentiency) is “ essentially a condition or property 
of what fills space and must consequently be 
universal in space." 

Obviously, theretore, if the world is perishable, 
it is unreal for the philosopher. We say for the 
philosopher ; hut for the multitude of people the 
world must exist as relatively or practically real 
on the lower plane of thought. (Gough's Phil. 
Up. 50.) 

“ To him that sees the truth, all these bodies and their 
environments will disappear, merging themselves into 
that fontal essence, and the self will alone remain — a 
fulness of unbroken and unmingled bliss ’’—Gough, 67. 

In other words, our Vedanta has nowhere said 
tlint tho universe is unreal absolutely. To our 
limited understanding, under the influence of 
sense experience it is as real as anything real can 
be. 

The learned author finds fault with our 
Brahma as an empty characterless abstraction, 
arrived at by the religious process mti neti, void 
of all content, existing in an eternal state of 
dreamless sleep, unmoved and unaffected by all the 
vast cosmic process, while what the modern 
thought needs is “ a living God expressing Him- 
self in the Universe and bringing to full function 
his vast and glorious purposes." The author thinks 
it to be ridiculous to consider such a Brahma as 
the sole and highest Reality and ignore as unreal 
that which we actually see before us and in which 
we actually live, move and have our being. 

If tho Vedaiitin recognises in his Brahma 
Absolute Existence and Absolute Intelligence, 
Sat-chit, the Absolute Sat, to which all existence 
are referrible, the Absolute knowledge, chity which 
considers things in tiieir eternal and infinite con- 
nection with itself and never apart from it, the 
true principles of all Being and all knowledge 
here fiow into one and there can be no empty 
abstraction in such a case. 

Our author admits that the process of neti neti 
is a religious process. The result of this process, 
then, cannot be the abstraction of all content 
from tho idea of Brahma but the enriching of 
that idea, by quest after a higher principle. 

Each quest, says Max Muller, after this higher princi- 
ple was answered by neti neti (not so, not so). The old 
gods were abandoned, not because the ancient Aryans 
believed or desired less, but because he believed and 
desired more. At last he found what he wanted and 
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expressed the same by a neuter name. He wanted a 
sexless but by no means a lifeless God." * (Orig. 
Rel. 145. 310-11.319.) 

This Brahma, says Anandagiri, In a vastness 
unlimited in space, in time, and in Goutmty for 
there in nothing known as a limit to it and the 
term applies to a thing oj transcendent greatness ^ 
t Tait, Up. 

Above all, the Hindu might well say with 
Descartes, “ 1 ought not to think that 1 perceive 
the infinite only by the negation of the finite, 
as I perceive rest and darkness by negative of 
motion and light ; on the contrary, 1 dearly 
perceive that there is more of reality in Infinite 
Subetanoe than the finite. "t 

3. If our learned author has no correct idea 
about the Vedanta Reality or of Brahma, wo can 
scarcely expect him to liave a correct notion of 
the Vedanta Avidya or maya. 

Avidya, stated broadly, technically means lower 
or empirical knowledge, with the limitation of the 
Human Underetanding. Philosophically, mind (spf) 

itself is Avidya. See hidian Review for 

June, 1908. 

The doctrine of maya it may be somewhat 
difficult to understand. A fow words about it 
are, therefore, necessary to make it intelligible. 

What is said below about the maya doctiine 
may appear as savouring of sophistical reasoning, 
but it is not so in reality, it is impossible to 
find a nexus between the Supreme Self of the 
Vedantin or the God of the Theist and the 
Universe. The Supreme Self cannot be said to 
be the cause of the Universe, for causation cannot, 
philosophically speaking, be predicated as the 
category of the Supreme Self. The true philosophi- 
cal view is that there is no causation, no produc- 
tion, no destruction, no birth, no death, no libera- 
tion, no bondage. All is One Pure Thought and 
Being; One Universal Sentiency 
(Mandukya, II 32. IV. 89. 

Bhag. Gita, Xlll 30, Panchadushi, VIII, 71.) 

Brahma being everywhere, and all this 
Universe, being one with Brahma and not 
apart from or independent of it, ail we can assert 
is that all the manifestations we see are manifes- 
tations of Brahma m Brahma itself— See also 
Lotze’s Phil. Bel. p. 40. 

In our sense experience, however, these manifes- 
tations appear to us as differentiated and indepeti- 

^ The italics in the above para are ours. 

t The itidios in the above para are ours. 

' I Thejtalios in the above para are ours. 


dent of each other and by the laws of human 
thought, we are disposed to attribute them to a 
cause and to conceive of them as taking place in 
time and space. 

Such a cause we are disposed to conceive as 
resting in Brahma ; for there is nothing but 
Brahma everywhere, and nothing beside it is. 
This cause we call maya and it resides in 
Brahma and is inseparable from it. 

Shankar doscribes Maya as power of the Lord 
from which the world springs — the Divine Power 
in which Names and J^Vrius 
finite existences. Ho unevolved and which we 
assume as the antecedent condition of that state 
of the world, in wliich names and forms are evol- 
ved.” 1 Thib, 255. 

* It i.s immaterial whether wo consider this 
Power to he of Ishwar or of Brahma, sinco 
Brahma if self is Ishwar^ token viewed in its rela- 
tion to the Universe.* 

Shankar himself describes Brahma by the 
names of Paramesh war and Ishwar. One quotation 
will suffice. ** There is only one highest Lord, 
Parameshwar, ever unchanging, who, in essence 
is cognition and who by means of Nescience 
manifests Himself in various ways, just as a jug- 
gler appears m different shapes by means of. his 

magical powew>nq?n ft*naig»— 

Besides this there is no other 

1 Thib 190. 

In other places Shankar endows Brahma itself 
with extraordinary powers, 

(Ved. Siitr, II. 1. 24, 25, 30;) 

ww (a. 1. 24); ^ ^ ^ jnw 

VSIRt (Shankar, 1 Thib 61, I. 1, 11). 

W hether this power is conceived to be the power 
of Ishwar, Parameshwar or Brahma, the result is 

* It is Brahma itself, that is, God by reason 

of its atma aakti ; 

111' 40). See also Shankar in Ved. Sutra 
1 Thib 329 and 243. How absurd then is it to oall suoh 
an Ishwar to be a delusion t It must always be borne in 
mind that according to the Vedanta, nothing ia illu^ 
sory to one who has not yet , been able to reach the 
highest goal and realise by self experience the highest 
ideal that all is Brahma and nothing beside it ia* Till 
then, we are in this world of Sense Perception, and all 
—our individual souls (Jivaa)^ our God (Ishwar), and 
the Universe (Jagat) are as real as any thing real can 
be, Misconceptions on these points are due to n^leot of 
the warning we have referred to at the beglhhlhg ordur 
article. 
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the same from a practical point of view. If Brah- 
ma itself is Eternal and as such not liable to any 
modification or change, if we cannot account for 
the Universe beyond saying that it is a manifesta- 
tion o! Brahma and on Brahma itself (for there is 
no place where Brahma is not, nor any entity inde- 
pendent of or apart from Brahma), if we observe 
Intelligence in the moral order of the Universe, 
we are compcdled to ascribe all this to an agency — 
the illuminated atrm-sakti of Brahma 

— ever inseparable from it and ever under its in- 
telligent guidance. 

The Unity of Brahma is thus retained by the 
Advaita and the Becoming (^) of the Uni- 
verse is rendered intelligible to tlie human under- 
standing. 

While Aristotle, for instance, describes the Eter- 
nal Absolute as the unmoved yet moving,” the 
moving in this conception is conceived by the 
Advaita to be that of the inseparahle power of 
Brahma. 

In our sense, Maya may be viewed like the 
infinite moods in the system of Spinoza and like 
those moods, it is neither sat nor asat —not saty 
because it is not eternal but ever changing, and 
disappearing at the dawn of true knowledge, nor 
asat in the sense of an absolute blank, like the 
horns of a hare or the son of a barren woman ; 
for to our limited knowledge, it is the cause of 
the world which we see, and in which we as 
human beings in our mundane existence, experi- 
ence pleasure, pain etc. 

If it is neither sat nor asaty what then is it? 
The answer is that it is anirvachaniya 
a technical expression, meaning a something, which 
appears in consciousne'^s as something and, there- 
fore, more than nothing but which yet is proved 
by experience to be less than real, because transient 
or ephemeral (Sidhanta muktavaliy 18 n.) 

It is not an illusory nothing. It is a pheno- 
menal something, having for its substrate the 
immanent All-Pervading Eternal Absolute. It is 
the cause of the phenomenal world and not of a 
fictitious world. The world has a relative reality, 
dependent and resting on Brahma and never apart 
from or independent of it, ^ HH. 

It is thus clear that whatever tlie explanation 
of the Universe given from the empiric point of 
view — whether it be the World, Emanation or 
Vivarta — in effect all the Vedantins are agreed 
that the Universe has its origin in Brahma — the 
Highest reality, and, though by the limitations 
on our understanding, we cannot find a 
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between Brahma and the apparently physical 
world, we are bound in practical life and for all 
practical purposes to assume a kind of .activity 
All-Pervading Brahma or in 
God, who is no other than Brahma in its relation 
to the Universe. 

All objects in the creation live and move by reason 
of the Brahma vitality inherent in them. It is 
a vitality which manifests itself in its own way 
in accordance with its own laws, in such degrees 
of activity apparently that one ujight with truth 
join with Schilling in saying, that “ the feeling 
of life wakes in man, dreams in animals, slumbers 
in plants, and sleeps in stones.” 

Shankar expresses tliis very idea thus : — 

Although ono and the same Self is hidden in all 
beings- -movable us well as immovable yet owing to the 
gradual rise of excellence of the minds which form the 
limiting conditions of the Self, Scripture deolaies that 
the Self, although eternally unchanging and uniform, 
reveals it'^elf in a graduated series of beings, and bo 
appears in forms of various dignity and power.” 
(I Thib, 63.) 

4. If our Brahma, is, in the language of 
Anandgiri, a vastuess, unlimited in space, in time 
and in contenty if it is a thing of transcendent 
greatnesSy and if the many are manifestations of 
that ono and one itself, is it no explanation of 
“ the problem of the many by means of that one” ? 

True it is that we cannot explain, from our 
standpoint, how the many are caused, but this 
inability on our part is due to our ignorance, 
avidijay by which our true or highest knowledge 
is veiled ; when this veil is removed by the highest 
knowledge, the truth becomes revealed. In other 
words, though the question of the HOW is un- 
answerable from oar point of view in this world 
of sense experience, from the standpoint of the 
Absolute, it is irrelevant, because from that 
standpoint, the truth becomes obvious to one who 
has reached that exalted condition. 

To our learned author this unity of the One 
and many must remain an inexplicable mystery, 
unless he has qualified himself by study and 
reached the condition of being able to realise 
Brahma by Self experience. 

Besides, the Vedantin has discovered atman 
(Intelligence) in Nature just as he has discovered 
atman in himself, in other words, Atman on the 
subjective side and Atma on the objective side 
of the world. He has thus discovered the nexus 
between himself and the world. The unity of 
Brahma is thus vindicated. 

But among Ohristians of the type of our pre- 
sent author, such a synthesis of the Subjective 
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and Objective Self, as stated by Prof. Max Muller, 

would even now rouse the strongest theological, 
if not philosophical protests, whereas the theolo- 
gians of India discuss it with perfect equanimity 
and see in it the truest solution of the riddle of the 
world* (Six Systems, p. 161.) 

5. Prof. Doussen bears the following testi- 
mony to the Indian ideal, tat tvam — asi ) 

nft):— 

If we fix our attention upon it solely in its philoRophic 
simplicity as the identity of God and the Soul, the 
Branma and the Atman, it will be found to poRsess a 
siginficance reaching far beyond the Upaniahads, their 
time and country ; nay, we claim for it an inestimable 
value for the whole race of mankind, ♦ • # 

Whatever new and unwonted paths the philosophy of the 
future may strike out, thifi principle [o/ ideniily of 
God and the soul] will remain per manenlly unshaken^ 
and from it no deviation can take place # ♦ # 

It was here that, for the first time, the original thinkers 
of the Upanishads, to their immortal ho7tout\ found 
it, [the key to the solution of the problem], when they 
recognised our Alman^ our innermost individual being, 
as the Brahman the inmost being of universal 

Nature and of all her phenomena ” [Phil. Up. 39-40.] 

This is simply a re-echo of the sentiments of 
Shankar himself in his commentaries on Chand. 
VI. 8, 7 and Brih. Up.^ I. 4-10 and II. .5-10. 

We say that every man is potentially identical 
with the Supreme Reality, call it by any name 
you like ; that every man has a twofold nature — 
the lower and the higher ; that while he is on the 
lower plane, he looks outward and acquires 
empirical knowledge by sense-experience ; while 
so engaged, if he makes progress in mental and 
moral development, he perceives that there is 
Atman (Intelligence) in Nature as there is Atman 
in himself ; that the whole world is pervaded by 
the same Supreme Spirit. To the extent that he 
knows the things in Nature, he enters into the 
spirit of these things, he is at home with them, 
and he becomes them ; he here enters inward^ and 
as he rises higher and higher, he dies to his low- 
er ego-hood and is born into the higher ego-hood, 
his cognition of Nature becomes higher and higher 
and more complete and he begins to recognise his 
kinship with the world soul ; he begins to know 
more and more of Brahma, and eventually becomes 
Brahma, for to know is to become. One may well 
give the analogy of a sextant, in which the two 
reflected discs of the sun gradually coalesce and 
become one when the meridian sun is at its zenith, 

* • The italics in this para are ours* 


The possibility of man realising his unity and 
identity with the Supreme Reality thus becomes 
intelligible enough. But until any individual has 
realised this stage after severe moral and spiritual 
discipline, he has no right to say, ^ I am Brahma ’ 
‘ Thou art That,’ etc. 

6. Our learned author thinks that the Vedanta 
has “ sapped the foundation of all religious 
aspiration by making God, as he is manifested to 
us in the Universe, a delusion.” 

If wo have made God a delusion by saying that 
Brahma in the sole Reality, we have made our 
individual soul (^) also a delusion by the same 
process. 

We have again and again maintained that 
^Irahma itself is called Ishwar in its relation to the 
Universe. From a practical point of view, it is 
no more a fiction than our individual soul is. 
Given the Universe as relatively true, relatively 
to4)U.r mental conception o/ t7, both the indivi- 
dual soul and the Ishwar have the same relative 
reality. We must remember that nothing is 
unreal or illusory to one who has not yet been able 
to reach the highest goal and realise by self experi- 
ence the highest ideal. See also p. 35 Supra^ note. 

7. The last observation of our learned author 

is, Let us once become convinced that Brahma 
is the Sole Reality and that the Bgo, the 
real Self, is identical with Brahma, and all 
religion becomes a phantom-show, in which it 
is impossible for us to take the slightest 
interest. [The whole system of the Vedanta 
is built on] this fundamental nothingness and 
unreality of Brahrna. * * * In spite of this 

fundamental nothingness and unreality, however, 
Vedantism makes it the ground of the phenomenal 
Universe.” (84. 85). 

Here is a remarkable illustration of how our 
learned author has fallen into error, by bis neglect 
of the wholesome warning we have given at the 
beginning of our article. He forgets that our Ve- 
danta is both Philosophy and Religion. They have 
not parted company in India, as they have in the 
West. We have not damnified Religion by sepa- 
rating it from Philosophy, nor have we ruined 
Philosophy by divorcing it from Religion. Here 
and here alone they worked together and harm- 
oniously, Religion deriving its freedom from 
Philosophy and Philosophy gaining its spirituality 
from Religion. 

One instance will suffice. We are asked to 
realise as spiritual or philosophic truth, 

but BO long as we are wanderers in this 
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world of sense experience and have not realised 
by self-experience our identity with the Supreme 
Self, we say distinctly that we have no right to 
say “ I am Rrahma ” etc. To us both our individ- 
ual ego and our God are realities, and our religi- 
ous duties go on unimpeded, care being taken 
that in the performance of those duties, we do not 
for one moment keep our spiritual goal out of 
sight, since our culminating point is that goal. 

A notable instance of this truth may bo found 
in our doctrine of Devotional Love, [t is well 
known, for instance, that tliough Religion must 
start as a dualiatic system, as there are Oo<l and 
His devotee necessarily presupposed in tho idea of 
Bhaktiy it must culminate in unity, which is the 
highest philosophical or spiritual ideal. 

This is what we wrote in our article on tho 
Ethics of the Vedanta which appeared in this 
Review for February 1 90(1 : - 

“ If Love means the feeling and consciousneHK of 
identity, ‘ I in Thee and Thou in mo ’ (2 Hald 241) ; if 
Love is implied in our desire to realisG unity ('iJ’Alvielli), 
is not that love the greatest and truest, where the lover 
entirely forgets himself to become the beloved ? ” 

How this saps “ the foundation of all religious 
aspiration,” and how religion becomes a pbantom- 
show we can scarcely conceive. 

At least, we here think it to be contrary to our 
religious experience and life. 

If our learned author wishes to know how the 
Vedanta ideals which he condemns have been 
working in India for ages past, he has simply to 
go into the country, and see for himself the large 
number of Indian Saints who have lived a spiritual 
life or who have realised their orieness with the 
Supreme Self by such^o??- ¥T%.A large number of 

people may also be found leading a noble life 
under the holy influence of such saintly characters 
as India has produced. 

We think we have said enough to show our 
readers that the learned author of the hook under 
review is no authority on the Vedanta at all. 
Disregarding the distinction which a philosopher 
ought always to bear in mind, he has drawn con- 
clusions which, if true on one plane of thought, 
say the empirical, are complete absurdities on the 
higher (spiritual plane). 

Nor is he a proper judge of the religious senti- 
ments of the Hindus generally, and the life they 
are living, Relying probably on what he may 
have observed among some educated people in the 
town, as distinguished from the masses, both in 
town and country, he seems to be of opinion that 
the educated people of India arc prepared at the 


present day to receive Jesus as their mediator and 
saviour. 

It may be that the educated Hindu has given 
up polytheism, idolatory and the elaborate sacri- 
ficial worship prescribed in Vedic and other writ- 
ings ; hut this has not made him a Christian at 
heart any more than that he has become a 
Zoroastrian or a Mahomedan thereby. 

And what is the ideal which our learned author 
proposes for our acceptance in place of our own? 
ft. is the historical Jesus ,as portrayed in the three 
Synoptic Gospels of the New Tnstament and his 
life and his teachirigs as contaitied in them, which 
he considers to he authentic. 

Before we discuss this question we should like 
to ask the writer how he justifies tho introduction 
of Jesus and bis Synoptic (Gospels. Can he explain 
how they are helpful to the regeneration of India, 
if our Vedanta is now discovered to be founded 
upon a magnificent Nothingness ? 

Our author remembers that our Vedanta is both 
Philosophy and Religion. Do the synoptic Gospels 
profess to give us both these or only one of them, 
Religion? Does our learned author propose to 
correct our knowledge of Philosophy by means of 
the Synoptics ? 

In other words, do the Synoptic Gospels contain 
any philosophic teachings ? 

Prof. Noire tells us that the first attempts at a 
Christian philosophy were made by the gnostics 
and there was nothing like a Christian philosophy 
till then. (Noire’s Kant, 79). 

So we may at once dismiss the idea that the 
Synoptics are intended to give us philosophical or 
spiritual truthwS, true of all time and place. 

There now remain our Ethical and Religious 
ideals. Does our learned author mean that they 
do not satisfy the needs of modern thought ? Do 
tne Svnopuiv?8 contain any higher ideals than our 
owr; . Are rhev n any degree superior to the teach- 
ings contained m zn^ .->hagavaD Gita, for instance, 
or in the Buddhist writinsra . Have not Christian 
thinkers themselves to admit that there are striking 
coincidences between these ancienr writing*! nd 
the Bible which came into being by order ha 
Roman Pontiff in about the third century after 
Christ ? These coincidences, moreover, are such 
that they could not be the result of mere accident. 
(Paul Carus, 214 ; Max Muller’s Last Essays, 
251/). 

There is, therefore, no justification for asking 
us to accept Jesus and his Synoptics as our 
spiritual guide in place of our own, which ha9 
withstood the test of ages* 
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Our learned author seems to be of opinion that 
Christianity is the only true religion ; but his 
contemporaries in England (some of them Church 
dignitaries themselves) tell us “ with bated 
breath ” what they think of such an extraordinary 
claim. 

Our author is also of opinion that the account 
contained in the Synoptics of the Virgin birth of 
Jesus, his trial, death, burial and Resurrection, 
his ascension to Heaven in liis natural physical 
body of flesh, blood and hones, and his enthrone- 
ment by the side of his God is all literally true. 

The writer bases this opinion on the following 

historical ” facts : — 

1. The unique personality of Jesus. 

2. His perfect humanity. 

.3. His miraculous powers. 

4. His early development of that quick spiritu- 

al insight, which so distinguishes his ministry. 

5. He was a Non-Jew, though in fact, he 
WRS a born Jew. 

6. His moral grandeur. 

7. His moral greatness through .sufiering. 

8. If Jesus is the revelation of Divinity, he 
is equally the revelation of Humanity. 

9. He is, therefore, truly the mediator bet- 
ween Man and God. * 

We need not discuss the Bible narrative upon 
which the foregoing are formulated. Those 

who are of Christian Faith may well accept them 
and no outsider has a right to question or ridicule 
their faith. 

To u.s such a presentment of Christianity will 
never be acceptable. The educated Hindu under- 
stands that spiritual truths are eternal truths, 
not involving considerations of Time, Place, Cau- 
sality or Number. Tho.se truths are always taking 
place in an Eternal Now — See Bhag, Gita, XI. 
15—35. 

The Bible narrative strikes us more as an alle- 
gory than as a historical narrative of any parti- 
cular individual, and so understood, it represents, 
as we have often said, the grand conception of 
Man’s sojourn on this eaith, his life of probation 
and difficulties, his struggle with the lower ego- 
hood and endeavour to realise the higher Ego-hood 
and realise his oneness and identity with it by an 
everlasting process of ** dying to live,” till perfec- 
tion is attained and oneness is realised. 

As such, the narrative is not the history of anyone 
man of the flesh. It holds forth an ideal roan and 
teaches mankind to advance in moral and spiritual 


development in the direction of that ideal, to reach 
it, if possible. The way is ** short and narrow,” 
no doubt, as the Bible tells us, or as a Vedantin 
might put it “ it is sharp as a lazor,” but it ought 
to be each one’s endeavour to prepare for the path 
and travel by it, notwithstanding the pitfalls 
which like spectres in the way tempt the traveller. 

Such a presentment of Christianity would not 
be acceptable to the orthodox Christian, though in 
such presentment Christianity is elevated to the 
rank of a religion universal like the Vedanta. 
He forgets that the Christian fcaith, according to 
Schopenhaur, sprang from the wisdom of India ; 
that the whole movement of thought from a tribal 
orseetarian religion to a Religion Universal was 
due to the influence of Indian thought on Neo- 
Platonism, Esponisrn and other gnostic systems of 
Philosophy. (Paul Carus’ Buddhism, 209, 219, 
220 ). 

Those subjects have been largely discussed in 
Christendom and sometimes also in the columns of 
this Review. Suffice it to say that the orthodox view 
of those questions finds no sympathetic support 
in Christendom at the present day ; the Reverend 
Mr. Campbell’s New Theology is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the trend of European thought on the 
vital questions connected with the Christian 
religion. 

It would be interesting to refer here to an 
account of what took place when Reverend 
Campbell announced his New Theology, denying 
the Virgin, birth of Jesus, denying the Divinity, 
of the Jesus, denying the Fall of Man, denying 
the existence of Hell and denying the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The newspaper report of this 
meeting says that 

A large number of distinguished clergymen of the 
Church of England, Bishops, Canons and Deans and 
ministorn of other Churches were invited to say what they 
thought of Mr.Campbell’s theology. Among those appealed 
to were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Wakefield, and Gloucester, the Reverend Prinoi- 
pal of Aberdeen University, Dr.Sanday of Oxford, Canon 
Newbolt, Canon Boott Holland and many others. The 
groat majority of them courteously regretted that they 
were unable to give their opinions on such a 
subjeot for publication but that many of them enter* 
tained the strongest convictions, some of which could 
not be disthiQuished from those of Mr, Campbell, there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt ; though the prud- 
ence and expediency of keeping their own opinions to 
themselves can be both understood and commended. 
** Advoo. India,” Feb. 9th, 1907. 

It was St, Paul, the Neo- Platonic mystic philo- 
sopher, who to use Dr. Edward Qaird’s language, 
first. 
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** Went beyond the special words and actions of the 
Bdastor, and grasped that lesson in all the extent of its 
application. St, Paul thus einanaipated Christianity 
from the limitations of Judaism and from all the con- 
ditions of its first expression. * ^ * [It was he who] 
from the very moment of Ids conversion conceived of 
Christianity as a religion for the world." Evolution 
of Rel. 198, 197.* 

Prof. Pfliderer is still more explicit. He says it 
was St. Paul who rested his theology on a persmii- 
fied ideal of •man as the Son of God and thus intro ^ 
dfioed into Christianity the element of universality 
(2 PfI. 154).* 

Similar excellent service was done to Christia- 
nity also by the unknown author of the Fourth 
Gospel. The ideal man of St. Paul’s theology 
would no doubt be a peiaofi in whom the Divine 
thought of manhood could he realised in all its 
fulness. This ideal of the Perfect Man is the 
thought of God, His Logos, Word or offspring, 
and it was the Alexandrian (Neo-platonic) Fathers 
of the Christian Church who gave Christ the name 
of the Son of God, as the highest they could predi- 
cate of the Ideal Man. (Max Muller’s Theos., 
prof. p. X[. also pp. 519 to 524). 

If this is the Christ that is offered to us for our 
acceptance, our learned author may bo assured 
that we have, fro'tn the most ancient times^ such a 
Christ already in each one’s heart, the most 

ancient Man by whatever name Man 

might call Him. 

B. Gita, XVIII, 61. C3[^ ia an 

idea familiar to every Hindu— lettered and 
unlettered. Herein we have already the idea 
(known to the Christian) * The Kingvdom of Qod 
is within you.' 

Similarly, as regards life — social and religious* 
-—we have the ethical ideal, ‘the world i.s an orga- 
nism, in which we are members as of one family 

on the altruistic principle 
of ahheda an ideal which teaches 

us to be always of service for the good of all, bo do 
duty for duty’s sake without hope of gain or 
leeward, to love friend and foe alike, to return 
love for hatred <kc., tfec., Ac. (See our articles on 
the ethics of the Vedanta, in this Review for 
February and April, 1906). 

Can Christianity give us anything better or 
higher ? 

* The italioB in the above para are ours. 
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Let our learned aiitbor read our Bhagavat Gita, 
the two Epics and the large mass of sacred 
literature recited in every temple in India. Let 
him realise for him.self the fact that all this has 
become a potent factor in the formation of Hindu 
thought and character ; let him realise all this 
for himself, and then say what new lessons from 
the Bible there are which the Hindu needs in 
modern times. 

Perhaps our author does not know what 
unprejudiced Christian writers have said on the 
question of Christie nity for India. 

The Vedanta seems to us a practical creed, which, if 
taken in earnest, cannot but enrich and ennoble life, in 
the most exalted station, as well as in the most humble 
position. [Wo cannot bo blind] to the moral excellence 
and religiouH truth of Vedanta* and wo sympathise 
with th-j Hindu people who look upon all missionary 
efforts to make thorn converts to Christianity as a 
national insult. * * The Hindus require no 

foreign preaching * ; they have religion to the fullest 
in their own Upani shads and the Bh&gavat Gita.” 
E. <£• W. for August 1906 pp, 774 ff. 

Again, in an article in the Ilihhert Journal 
for October, 1907, the writer says: — 

** The ideal which .Jesus Christ held up to his follow- 
ers is , essentially the same as that which Krishna 
proposed to Arjuna [in. the Bhagavat ffifo]. The 
Gospel of Krishna and the Gospel of Christ have^ in 
fact^ the same aim which underlies all the highest 
forms of religion in all lands and in all nges."f 

Mr. W. L. Wilmhiirst has prnctically placed 
the Bhagavat. Cite ahove the Go.spel of Christ. 
This is what the learned author says : — 

In the Hindu Scriptures, the Bhagavat Gita holds a 
place similar to that which the Gospel according to St' 
John does in ours. * * * Innumerable minds in 

Europe and America have felt the beauty and been 
swayed by the power of this same Scripture of the dis- 
tant East ; and not a few men and women in our mid at 
to-day who » * • have lost their Christian faith and 
become ignosties in the crisis of religious thought through 
which we have been passing, hff.ve found it apain, 
and found it higher and stronger through coming 
upon the spirit of truths that bums within this little 
priceless hook * * * this je^vel of Indian thought. I 

Is not Schopenhauer’s remark, then, ns true 
to-day ns it wa.s when he first made it ? That 
remark is : — 

“In India our [Christian] religion will now and never 
strike root; the primitive wisdom of the human race 
will never be pushed aside there by the event of Galilee. 
On the contrary, Indian wisdom will flow back upon 
Europe and produce a thorough change in our knowing 
and thinking.” 


* The italioH in the above para are ours, 
t The italics in the above para are our own. 
\ The italics in the above quotation are ours. 
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APAN, in the middle Ages, withdrew into its 
shell and forbade foreigners to trespass upon 
its shores; China^ early in its history, built 
its great wall for the sole purpose of keeping 
out the aliens ; India, soon after the Aryan con- 
quest of the Peninsula, set up an inflexible system 
of caste to rigidly exclude outsilers; all other 
Oriental countries followed the lend of these lands, 
and by creating visible and invisible barriers, oft 
times supplemented by those set up by Dame 
Nature, hedged themselves in from the Western 
world. But this exclusiveness only served as a 
tantalising invitation to the Occident, rising 
strong and virile from its sleep of the dark ages, 
and before its aggression all the physical and 
subtle Asiatic fortifications fell down. During 
the Nineteenth Century steam navigation, tele- 
graph, post and industrialism, all exerted their 
combined influence to woo the East to cast aside 
its veil and boldly stare at the West. Tho result 
has been that the Orient has learned to like the 
Occident. But of late y^ears the fair maid has 
begun to feel that a hazy mist of self-superiority 
is commencing to surround the suitor, who, at 
times of late, has even sought to brusquely dis- 
miss her. Suffragette that she is, the Orient is 
unwilling to effect a union on terms in the least 
derogatory to herself, and she is naturally annoy- 
ed, petulent. 

While the Occident was singing Siren songs to 
Asia, it was using its gunpv>wder and shot to 
master the colored people of Africa, Australia 
and America. The West wanted the blacks and 
reds to let it occupy their latids, or to enter its 
family as serfs. In the guiso of settler and ruler, 
the white man went to these lands and occupied 
them. As a slaveholder, the Caucasian inv.adcd 
the dark continent and carried away colored men 
and women to Europe and America to serve him 
there as slaves. In either case, the acf.ion of tho 
European led to the black and red coming in 
close proximity to the white, and later to the peo- 
ple with dark skins studying and assimilating the 
culture and progressiveness of their masters. But 
having brought them within the zone of his influ- 
ence, the Occidental wants to keep them at arm’s 
length, and the colored races are therefore dis- 
tressed, disconsolate, rebellious. 

Whither are the insistent demands of the 


Easterners and the colored races to be treated 
by the Occidentals on the basis of “do-as-you- 
wish-to-be-done-by ” leading humanity? 

To war ! That is one conclusion ! There are 
some who think that th» issues arising from the 
propinquity of Easterners and Westerners and 
from the contact of tho coloured races with the 
whites, can be settled only by the sword. These 
people take it for granted that the blacks, browns, 
yellows arid reds are inherently inferior to Cauca- 
sians, that this inferiority is petmanent and ordain- 
ed, and that it should be preserved in the interest 
of ftiankind. 

But there are others who are not so uncompro- 
mising in their attitude. These people see and 
reali.se that tho world is not moving towards war 
^and racial discord, but away from it. Believing 
this, they desire to have all (questions of strife 
harmonised, and to see the Essterners and West- 
erners, coloured and white, finally embrace one 
another in a spirit of brotherly love. 

A select group of such people, coming from fifty 
lands, representing twenty-four governments, 
twenty universities and 160 associations, including 
the presidents of over thirty parliaments, twelve 
British pro-consuls and eight British Premiers, 
tho majority of the members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, most of the delegates of the 
Second Hague Conference, fifty Colonial Bishops, 
one hundred and thirty professors of international 
law, the bulk of the membership of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, a large concourse of the 
leading anthropologists and sociologists of the 
world, and many other distiitguished personages, 
altogether comprising a total of 1,100 active 
members, 1,000 passive members, and 300 dele- 
gates, under the name of the Universal Races 
Congress, held its meetings, lasting four days 
from .July 26th to July 29th inclusive, in the big 
assembly hall of the University of London. This 
Congress was not convened for the purpose of 
discussing problems relating solely to the exigen- 
cies of European conditions, or questions touch- 
ing on the attitude of Europe toward the United 
Btates or other American Republics inhabited by 
people of European descent ; nor was it a mere 
peace conference held with a view to preventing 
war. It was called forth with the object of dis- 
cussing 

In the light of aoienoe and the modem oonsoienoe, the 
general relations subsisting between the peoples of the 
West and those of the Bas^ between so-oalled white and 
so-called coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between them a fuller understanding the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation/’ 
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In order to make its deliberations a success, it was 
decided that the assemblage should not be purely 
scientific, in point of merely stating facts withouc 
recording judgments. Sympathetic toward all, the 
Congress was held on a strictly neutral footing, so 
far as politics were concerttod. Yet while it was 
pledged to avoid all expressions of bitterness toward 
Governments, peoples or factions, it did not 
absolutely bar those who took part in its discus- 
sions from expressing their resisonable praise or 
blame of political parties and iidigious agencies. 

The idea of organising such a convention 
originated in the fertile brain of Dr. Felix Adler, 
Professor of Social Ethics in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and the founder of the Ethical 
Society. Talking in 1906 at a meeting of the 
International Union of Ethical Societies assembled 
at Eisenach, he declared that the modern con- 
science had not kept pace with the racial problems 
facing the world to-day and that a Congress 
should be organit^ed with a view to stimulating 
the conscience of all peoples of the East and West, 
and attempting to 6nd a way out of the labyrinth 
of prejudiced opinion in which all races are lost. 
Besides supplying the seed- thought, Dr. Adlsr 
persuaded the Ethical Society to permit its 
honorary Secretary, Mr. Gustave Spiller — a 
Hungarian domiciled in England for well-nigh 
twenty-five years — to set forth on an active and 
protracted campaign to organise an inter-racial 
conference. Almost from that day to the time 
fixed for the sessions, Mr. Spiller, under the 
direction and with the aid of a strong Executive 
Council, actively undertook the task of sending 
propagandist literature and invitations to the four 
corners of the globe to persuade men and women 
of world- wide fame to contribute thoughtful 
papers on inter-racial problems, and as many of 
them as possible to support the Congress by 
personally taking part in its deliberations. In 
some countries, the United States of America, for 
one, social committees were formed to carry the 
scheme into effect. One result of these eiTorts 
has been that a large volume of essays written by 
progressive thinkers of all shades of opinion and 
colours of countenance has been collected and 
published — which, being the first compendium of 
any authority on this subject, is an achievement 
in itself. Another, and probably a more specta- 
cular outcome, was that black, brown, yellow, red 
and white people sat in London, day after day, 
cheek by jowl. Be-turbanned men from Persia 
and India, sleek, almond-eyed Chinese, one or two 
•f them in their native flowing robes of blue and 




small circular caps, modernised Japanese in 
fashionable frock coats, Turks and Egyptians in 
their red fezes, negroes from South Africa and 
Southern United States, aborigines from North 
America and Caucasians from all countries of the 
Occident, swarmed in and out of the University 
Hall and mot on an equal social footing, seem- 
ingly unconscious of any racial differences. You 
saw a dusky young woman moving about with 
the grace and dignity of a princess, dressed in a 
smart Paris frock and speaking French as 
fluently as if she had been born on the boulevards 
instead of in the West Indies. You never 
stopped to think that her complexion was well- 
nigh as dark as the ace of spades, or that her lips 
were rather thick and full. You were only 
conscious that she was a queen amongst women, 
intelligent, alert, womanly, fascinating. It 
seemed not the least bit incongruous to see her 
talking animatedly to the bevy of white men and 
women that cotistantly surrounded her, who did 
not show a whit superior to her merely because 
of the colour of their skin. You saw Hindu 
women with gold-bordered aaria gracefully draped 
about them, their faces shining with intelligence. 
As you observed the representatives of the various 
races rubbing elbows with one another, you 
really felt that if the organiser of the Congress 
had done no more than bring these men and 
women together, he had accomplished a great feat. 

Exigencies of space prevent me from reporting 
the speeches delivered at the various sessions and 
the discussions that followed them. All the 
active and passive members of the Congress, who 
paid a foe of X 1-1-0 and £ 7-6-0 respectively, 
had been supplied with a copy of the official 
volume containing all the contributions: this 
offered the advantage of saving the assembly's 
time fur the elucidation and discussion of the 
different views put forth. But since few copies 
of this book, “ Inter- Racial Problems,” will be 
circulated in India, it may be a good idea to set 
down here the gist of the recommendations made 
by each writer for the promotion of the brother- 
hood of man. 

Mr. Bajindra Nath Seal, M.A., Ph. D., Principal 
of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar's College Gooch 
Behar, recommended : 

1, The organisation of a World’s Humanity League 
with branches, ooromittees and bureaus in different 
countries, to promote mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation amoug members of different races, peoples, and 
nationalities, and congresses to enable Orientals and 
Occidentals to disseminate cultural ideas to be held under 
the auspices of the League in different oentres. 
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2. The endowment of Profobsors of Oriental Civilisa- 
tion and Culture in Western universities and academies, 
to be held by Orientals from the countries concerned ; 
and mutatis mutandis in the East. 

3. The publication of the Intemationiil Joumtal of 
Comparative Civilisation which would have for its 
object the application of the biological, sociological, and 
historio soiences to the problems of present-day legisla- 
tion and administration, to serve as a medium for the ex- 
change of views. 

4. An organised effort against colour prejudice ; the 
forcible shutting of the door of the West against the 
East, with the forcible breaking it open in the East in 
favour of the West , and national Chauvinism. 

Dr. Felix V. Luschan, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Univernity of Hcrliii, Geiiinniy, 
advised the Congress to insist on the necessity of 
studying the problem of racial rnixtum on a broad 
basis. 

Mr. Gustavo Spiller, the Honorary Organiser 
of the Congress, pointed out that 

Anthropologists, sociologists, and scientific thinkers 
could confer a great blessing on humanity by expound- 
ing the fundamental fallacy involved in taking a static 
instead of a dynamic, a momentary instead of a historic, 
a local instead of a comparative, view of race character- 
istics, and that such teaching could be conveniently 
introduced into the geography and history lessons ; and 
also into institutions for the training of teachers, diplo- 
mats, administrators, missionaries, etc. 

Professor Guiseppe Sergi, of Rome, plesded 
that among savage tribeg no violence should be 
used in order to change their customs : but useful 
arts and crafts, humane forms of living, and 
respect for human life by beginning to respect it, 
could advantageously be introduced. 

Dr. WuTing Fang, the great Chinese diplomat, 
who until recently represented his country at 
Washington, D. 0., advocated that 

An international congress composed of two or three 
delejSates from each nation in Europe, America, Asia, 
Africa and Australasia, be held, and that it be authorised 
to decide by a majority of votes upon one language, 
whether living or dead, for universal use. 

Dr. Ferdinand Tounies, Professor of Sociology 
in the University <»f Kiel, Germany, declared 
the time was ripe for 

1. A universal language— perhaps Latin, the ancient 
lingua doctorum. 

^ The discouraging of fiction and the promotion of 
translations of the master-pieces of literature. 

8. The encouragement of the study of foreign coun- 
tries and languages by scholarships, travelling fees, and 
other means, and by an exchange of students. 

4. An international academy of social and moral 
•oienoe. 

A re-organiaation of the Press with a view to its 
promoting kindlier feelings between nations and races 
tiiroogli a more oonacientious investigation of the true 
IHMW and peoOliarities of each and a catholic, apprecia- 


tion of all noble endeavours towards the moral and 
intellectual improvement of mankind. 

Dr. Felix Adler, tho Father of the Iriter-Recial 
Cofigress, pioposed that 

1. Close attention should be paid to any experiments 
that have up to now been conducted in the schooling 
of primitive communities; the conditions of sucoesa, 
wliere a measure of success has been achieved, should be 
noted, and new experiments of this kind should be under- 
taken on a large scale. 

2. The greatest stress should be laid, in the ease of 
those who come into direct influential contact with 
foreign groups, on a detailed study by them of the 
people to whom they are sent —of their customs, man- 
ners, laws, literature, religion and art. And it should 
be tho aim of those who direct such studies to engender 
in the students a generous appreciation of all that is 
fine and worthy in the character and culture of the 
alien people. Only friendliness will secure a hearing, 
and only those who sincerely appreciate the excellent 

ualities of foreigners can help them to overcome their 
cficiencies, and lead them along the path of further 
progressive development. 

Sir CharleH Bruce, late Governor of Mauritius, 
fiom his eminent position made the authoritative 
statement that 

In tho treatment of dependent peoples and commu- 
nities the modern conscience rejects as a fallacy the 
clSim of Western civilisation to a monopoly of the 
capacity of self-government based on an indivisible 
inter-relation between European descent, Christianity, 
and the so-called white colour. It recognises that 
while this inter-relation has evolved a capacity for self- 
government in an appropriate environment, a similar 
capacity has been evolved by an inter-relation of other 
races, creeds, and colours, appropriate to other environ- 
ments. U maintains, therefore, that the conflict bet- 
ween West and East must be adjusted on the same 
principle that has adjusted the nonfliots of race and 
creed in the West, the principle of freedom interpreted 
as liberty of person and consoience and equality of 
opportunity for all, without distinction of race, creed, 
or colour, under a settled government. 

Reverend Alfred Caldecott, Profesaor of« Moral 
PhiloBophy at King’s College, London, pleaded 

that 

1. No government shall disturb the political situation 
by including in its programme the propagation of itif 
own religion, as distinguished from its maintonanoe. 

2. No government shall refuse to its subjects freedom 
to hear religious messages, or prevent them from accept- 
ing them if they so desire. 

J. Tengo Jabavu, a full-blooded Negro from 
South Africa, made a practical auggestion that the 
whites raise the remaining ^10,000 needed for the 
establishment of universities for natives in South 
Africa, to train the people of the dark continent 
for the great task of uplifting their countrymen. 

Sir John MacDonell, Professor of Comparative 
Law in the University of London and Master of 
the Supreme Ccuit, laid down the principles that 
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1* The more backward races are, the greater are the 
obligations of their guardians ; they must not exploit 
the labour of their wards, nor dispose of their estates, 
but act toward them as wise and prudent parents. 

2. There ought to bo less of the intolerance of 
modern civilisation, equal to that of religious fanaticism. 
We ought to understand that there are different types 
of civilisation, and not affect to believe that what is 
called the “ barbaric ’* world is made up of races all 
formed on tlie same model. 

3. The conditions upon which treaties are concluded 
between civilised and uncivilised nations should lie 
wholly different from those of treaties concluded bet- 
ween equals.' 

4. Subject peoples should retain their means of 
existence. 

5. They should also be allowed to retain their customs 
and laws. 

6. Sympathy should go hand in hand with science in 
the relations between races of different intellectual 
levels. 

M. Jarousse de Sillac, Permanent Secretary of 
the French Preparatory Commission for the Third 
Hague Conference contended that the effort should 
be made to 

1. Humanise war as far as possible. 

2. Make clearer and stronger the position of neutrals. 

3. Improve and increase the means of preserving 
peace. 

4. Define the principles, not yet codified, on which 
the relations of States to each other are based. 

J. S. Msckeuzic, m.a., Lit. d., Professor of 
Philosophy in the Univeisity College of Csidifl, 
Wales, thought that moral education should lead 
to an appreciation of the essential likeness of the 
various races and classes, in spit*^ of their .super- 
ficial differences. 

Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, Massetchusetis, 
n«S.A., recommended that every nation repre- 
sented at the Universal Races Congress should 
organise a national society this year and bold a 
national congress next year ; and that a second 
international congress should be planned for three 
years from now. 

The central fact in the discussions of the Con- 
gress is that while scientific theories every day 
more and more converge to the monogenetic 
origin of mankind and the explanation of the 
colour of the skin as being not a distinguishing 
sign of superiority or inferiority, but the result 
of climatic diflferences, yet these theories in them- 
selves are not giving the prestige to the black, 
brown , yellow, and red races which they 
desire, and which they believe they deserve. 
Beligion, long before science, established the 
common origin of all human beings, and pro- 
claimed the brotherhood of man. But the 
scientists’ theories and the preachers’ dicvum 


alike have failed to lift the coloured people from 
the mire of inferiority. Few will afiirm that 
neither factor has done anything toward raising 
the status of the so called inferior races : but even 
the most ardent partisan cannot claim that, 
singly or combined, they have gone very far in 
removing the stigma that attaches to certain 
peoples merely because of their colour. 

Indeed, in the case of religion at least, for 
every one who would speak in behalf of its 
consolidating influence, there would be two who 
would emphasise its disintegrating character, and 
they would quote Christ's saying : “ I come not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” Professor and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, the eminemt authorities on 
Buddhist religion and Indian philosophy, pointed 
oat both these aspects of religion by recapitu- 
lating the history of Mahomedanism, at a session 
of the Races Congress 

When a horde of splendid barbarians who had 
accepted Mohamet’s doctrine of death to the infidels, 
burst upon the civilised States of Asia, they were no 
doubt inspired, in the fury of their onslaught, by what 
they would have called their religion. To each State in 
turn they offered the terrible alternative of eon version, 
tribute, or the sword. The amazingly swift and success- 
ful spread of Mohammedanism, from the time it started 
on its career as a militant missionary movement, engulf- 
ing in three or four centuries the half of three oon- 
tinonts, is a matter of modern history. It seems to 
vindicate religion as, at the same time, a social consoli- 
dator and a social disintegrator without parallel. What 
other motive, unless it wore the driving concensus of 
hunger, could have availed so to stir and urge the 
different sections of the Semitic race hither and thither 
under the common banner of one Prophet, athirst to 
fling the world on its knees before the throne of one 
God ? From this present-time perspective, the movement 
reads like a frenzy for human oonsolidation, working by 
way of an equally frenzied disintegrating machinery. 
When we contemplate the loyalty, among many millions, 
of one man to another as servants of the Prophet, in the 
wake of that mighty wave of war, it is the consolidating 
power of religion that impressos us. When we consider 
the outrageous barbarity of the mind that says : * Because 
X has told me what to believe, 1 am going to kill you 
unless you say X was right,’ we are overwhelmed with 
the baneful cleavage wrecking the progress in human 
conoord and wrought in the name of religion. 

It was gimilnrly pointed out that Christianity, 
in the days of the Crunaders, st least, did not 
prove a consolidating factor, and that even at pre- 
sent it does »»ot always prove to be a peaceful 
influence when it is introduced into conservative 
Mahomedan, Hindu and Oonfucian countries. 
Until such time ns the whole world professes one 
univers-al religion, or the lack of it, there is no 
doubt that while creed may bind those who are 
within its pale it will separate them from those 
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who are without its bounds, and unless the factions 
are charitably inclined and tolerant in spirit, there 
is likelihood of strife. 

Propinquity, especially such as is established by 
the immigration of the brown and yellow races 
into the so-called preserves of the whites or arising 
from the presence of the African ex-slaves and 
their descendants, or from the governmental tute- 
lage of aborigines by Caucasians, has not, as is 
well-known, resulted in harmony, but, on the 
contrary, in the United States, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, has been the fruitful cause 
of discord. Miscegenation springing from such 
intimate contact, though now pronounced by many 
learned sociologists to be not the baneful institu- 
tion that prejudice would have us believe, but a 
useful instrument for the development of a hardier ^ 
and brainier race, has in most cases and most 
places, only served to fan the flames of animosity. 
In other circumstances, one would really have 
expected that such a meeting and mating of people 
of diverse colours would have led to a better 
understanding of one another, and would have 
brought social amity in its train. 

If these factors have iu»t worked for goodwill 
amongst nations, what has? “Commercialism”: 
that, in the light of all that the writer has been 
able to learn, should b» the answer to this question. 
Or, if that word may grate against the sensibili- 
ties of some it may be said that “ enlightened 
selfishness” is drawing and knitting the world 
together. 

In this day and age, when distance has been 
annihilated, no country, be it even Thibet, can 
load a separate existence. No land, no matter 
how strong a tariff wall it may erect to keep out 
competition, can preserve a local against a world 
market. Capital, instead of being parochial, has 
become international. Captains of industry must 
at present and in the future plan the production 
of their wares where Nature provides the best 
facilities, instead of selecting an area which politi- 
cal conditions, all important only a few decades 
back, would prescribe. Science becomes the hand- 
maid of ariyone who masters it, and in different 
hands and various climes, yields practically uni- 
form results. Industries, so long as they are 
scientifically organised and conducted, are bound to 
be successful, whether they are under the manage- 
ment of Orientals or Occidentals. These are 
axiomatic truths of today, and they are exerting a 
world-wide ii.fluence upon the racial question, 
the potency of which cannot be exaggerated. 

To-day, if &n Afro-American perfects a useful 


invention, the white people cannot afford to ignore 
it as a “nigger ” patent; if the Japanese can kill 
hundreds of thousands of Occidental soldiers with 
their home-made rifles, guns and powder, and , 
drive to the bottom the best of the Western dread- 
naughts and suer-dreadnaughts with ships built 
in their own dockyards, the West cannot over- 
look Nippon’s progress ; if the Celestials can set 
up modern factories and turn out commercially 
successful wares, they cannot be condemned 
because Mongolians manufactured them ; if the 
Hindu shows that he can do better work than his 
Occidental competitor, his ability cannot be under- 
rated because of the colour of his hide : if the 
Persian, Egyptian and Turk rise in the commer- 
cial firmament, their advance cannot he explained 
away by the sneering use of such terms as “ un- 
speakable Mahomedan ” ; and if the native of 
South Africa can argue and preach better in the 
Englishman’s mother-tongue than the Britisher 
himself, his accomplishment cannot be laughed out 
of court. The fact of the matter is that commer- 
cialism cannot atiurd to give undue heed to senseless 
prejudices. More and more the white people are 
beginning to realise that yearly the coloured races 
are forging ahead in every department of life. 
This, in the last analysis, is giving a new status 
to the ei'stwhiie inferior peoples as nothing else 
could do. 

Added to this, it is gradually dawning upon the 
world that, after all, the Persian poet, Sadi, was 
right wlien he wrote 

The BonH of Adam are members of one body ; 

For they are mado o‘f ono and the same nature ; 

When Fortune brings distress upon one member, 

The peace of all the others is destroyed, 

0 thou, who art careless of thy fellow’s grief, 

It fits not thou shouldst bear the name of man. 

Nut only do the civilisations of the East and 
the West, in a large measure, supplement rather 
than supplant each other, but also, on account of 
the respective physical advantages, the people 
inhabiting different climatic zones complement 
each other in the industrial realm. What one 
cannot produce, or ill- produces, the other can 
produce, or better-produce. This is really linking 
up the various nations in comity. 

It is also dawning upon the white races that 
the so-called inferior peoples want to and are able 
to engineer popular government. The Japanese 
for years have bean governed under a parliament- 
ary system ; China is rapidly taking it up ; 
India has started in that direction ; while Turkey 
and Persia are struggling hard to make the new 
experiment a success. Moreover, all thinking 
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Europeans are coming to regard autoerHr.icaiiy 
administered empires as debasing to the characbors 
of Occidentals conducting them. In its own way, 
this, too, is setting up a new racial equilibrium — 
giving a better status to the Asiatics. 

The utility of the recent Universal Races Oon- 
gress would seem to lie nob only in its insisting 
upon the recognition of the dictum of science that 
the various peoples are of rnonogenetic origin ; 
that their skins are differently coloured on account 
of climatic differences ; and that Orientals, 
Africanders, and other dark-skinned races are 
capable of reaching hs high a stage of evolution 
as the whites : but also demonstrating that the 
East needs the West. The last session admirably 
accomplished all these aims, and as it was decided 
to form in London a permanent international 
committee which will affiliate national committees 
in all parts of the world to carry on this pro- 
paganda, and bo convene congresses on different 
continents every few years, it gives promise of 
continuing its useful work. 

In conclusion the writer feels ho cannot do 
better than to quote a pai t of piolwhly the most 
important re.solution passed by the Congress, as 
showing the mature result of its deliberations : 

1. To urge that the establishing of harmoninug 
relations between the various divisions of mankind is an 
essential condition precedent to any serious attempt to 
diminish warfare and extend the practice of arbitration. 

2. To commend to individuals of different races 
coming into passing or permanent contact with one 
another conduct which shall be courteous and respect- 
ful, 

3. To induce each people to study sympathetically 
the customs and civilisations of other peoples, since even 
the lowliest civilisations have much to teach, and since 
every civilisation should bo reverenced as having deep 
historic roots. 

4. To emphasise that difference in civilisation does 
not, as is often supposed, necessarily connote either 
inferiority or superiority, and that such difference, how- 
ever wide, is due mainly to social conditions and 
institutions. 

5. To study impartially and on a broad basis the 
physical and social effects of race-blending and the 
causes which promote or hinder it, to request Govern- 
ments to oorapile statistics on the subject, and to dis- 
ooura^ hasty and crude generalisations on the subject. 

6. To point out the irreconcilability of the conten- 
tion prevalent among the various peoples of the world 
that their customs, their civilisation, and their physique 
are superior to those of other peoples, and also to depre- 
cate the loose manner in which the term race ” is 
popularly employed. 

7. The urge the paramount importance of providing 
in all lands a universal and efficient system of education 
— physical, intelleotual and moral -as one of the prinoi- 
pal means of promoting cordial relations within, and 
among, all divisions of mankind. 


8. To respect, or to endeavour to assimilate or change, 
the economic, hygienic, oduoational, and moral standa^s 
of immigrants, rather than to regard them as indefensi- 
ble or fixed, 

9. To collect records of experiments showing the 
successful uplifting of relatively backward peoples by 
the application of humane methods, and to urge the 
application of such methods universally. 

The Congress also expressed the hope “that the 
members (both Active and Passive), the Vice-Presidents, 
the Honorary Vice-Presidents, the Members of the 
Honorary General Committee and the Secretaries in all 
lands, will do their utmost to serve the cause of the 
Congress by individually discouraging race-prejudice and 
race-arrogance, and by getting the loading object to 
promote cordial relations among all divisions of mankind 
without regard to race, colour and creed, and, in parti- 
cular, to encourage a good understanding between East 
and West — adopted and acted upon by kindred organisa- 
tions.” 

The delegates of Governments, Universities, 
and learned and other societies, were especislly 
invited to impress upon the authoritie.s or bodies 
which they represented the urgent need of co- 
operating actively, each in their own way, in 
combating race- prejudice, and promoting friendly 
relations and a sympathetic understanding between 
peoples of different races. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORRIS. 

BY 

MR. C. 8. R. 80MAYAJULU, B. A. 


» NDIA can broadly he divided into two geogra- 
phical portiona, one lying to the north and 
I the other to the aouth of the Vindhya 
mountaina, the former called Northern 
Hindiisthan and the latter Southern Hindusthan 
or Deccan. It ia so called (being derived from 

Sanakrit^^^j andha meaning blind) becauae it was 
once an uninhabitable wilderness full of blind 
darkness. It compriaea the Northern Oircars, 
Nellore district, a part of the Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts, a major portion of the 
Ceded districts and of the Nizam’a Dominions, 
and a small portion of the Central Provinces and 
of the Bastar State, and ia about 1,17,000 square 
miles in extent. This country — it may be called 


a country an account of its size, importance and 
population —has a population of about two crores 
and ten lakhs, according to the census of 1911. 
Telugu is spoken here, which ranks third when 
the number of people using it is taken into 
consideration. It shares the extent of its 
civilization with the other parts of India. 

This country was form&rly a part of the huge 
Dandaka forest, so well-known to the readers of 
the Ramayana. From this it should not bo 
inferred that the Andhras and the Andhra 
country came into existence yesterday or to day. 
Evidences there are many to show that the 
Andhras have been in existence since the time 
of the Aitareya Brahmana’ of the Rig Veda, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Asoka’s 
inscriptions, the writings of Megasthenes, Vara- 
hamihira’s ‘^Brihat sarahita ’ and the writings 
of certain European Scholors. I would have 
gladly quoted them here, but time and space 
prevent me from doing so. 

In the ‘ Aitareya Brahmana’ they were classed 
with wild barbarous tribes like the Sabaras and 
it is evident therefore th.it they were then in the 
most uncivilized state. During this time they 
lived in the eastern part of the Deccan, While 
hen and in this state they gradually came in 
^mtact with the civilized nations like the Aryans 
ana themselves acquired the civilization of the 
latter races. Consequently they built towns and 


villages, and having originally begun Govern- 
ment by village unions, they established King- 
doms and ere long conquered the Maharashtra, 


Gujarat, and Malva and finally acquired vast 
supremacy over an extensive empire. 

Nothing can be said of them with anything 
like preciseness and accuracy for a long time after 
their existence, but we can speak with tolerable 
certainty of their history since the 4th century 
B.O., when the Andhra Kingdom was established. 
Though it is known that the Kingdom was 
founded in that century, it is not known who its 
originator was. Tradition assigns it to Andhra 
Vishnu, but it is doubtful. Srikakulam in the 
Krishna district was its capital during the period. 

The first dynasty of which anything is known 
with definiteness is the Andhrabhrutya or Andhra 
dynasty, 70 B.O. — 234 A. D. The first king of 
this dynasty was Srimuka Satavahana, 73 — 60 
B. C, He had his capital at Dhanyakataka, the 
* present Dharanikota in Guntur district. He 
conquered the Magadhas and took hold of their 
kingdom. In the reign of Gotaraiputra Satakarna 
or Satakarna, son of Gotami, 33 — 56 A.D., the 
kingdom further extended from the Ganges to 
Conjeevaram and from the western sea to 
eastern sea. About ten persons followed him and 
the last known king of the dynasty was Fulamai 
III. 211 — 218 A.D. With him his family came 
to an end and several kings belonging to another 
family of the same dynasty ruled the empire. They 
were all very insignificant and nothing is known 
of them. 

During this period Buddhism was preva- 
lent and very popular. Brahmanism was also 
professed by a certain, section of men. Sculpture 
and architecture were highly developed. Corpora- 
tions and Trade Unions were established. 

After the main family of the rulers of the 
Andhra dynasty ending with Pulamai HI. 
terminated, whose capital was Dhanyakataka, 
the nothern portion of the Krishna — which 
divided the country into certain parts — was 
occupied by the Eksbwakus, the west by the 
Rashtrakutas, and the south and east by the 
Pallavas. Gradually the whole of the Andhra 
country was conquered by the east. Thus came 
into existence the Pallava dynasty, 236 — 616 
A. D. succeeding the Andhrabhrutyas. This 
period is clouded with darkness and their whole 
history is a mass of confusion. So far as our 
knowledge goes, the first king was Sivaskanda 
Varma who lived in the second half of the 3rd 
Century A.D. During the reign of Fulakesa II. in 
in the 6th Century, the Chalukyas ruling over the 
North Carnatic and the Southern Maharashtra 
invaded the Andhra country. The country easily 
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fell into their hands, as it was divided into various 
independent states headed by different kings and 
was lacking in union. Such Paliavas as did not 
yield to the Ohalukyas wore driven to Coiijeo- 
varam. In the first half of the 7th Century A D. 
these Ohalukyas occupied the east, west and north 
portions of the Andhra territory. The southern 
territory and a part of the western country being 
possessed by the Andhra Cholas, Conjeovaram 
became the only place of resort to the Paliavas. 
After the northern land was lost, the Paliavas 
took hold of the Chola kingdom and waged a war 
unequalled in the annals of history with the 
Pandyas, Cholas and Cheras, in the south, with 
the Kadambas and others in the west, and with 
the Rashtrakutas and the Ohalukyas in the north. 
In the 7th Century A. D. the Paliavas of Oon- 
jeevaram lost their sway over the Andhra country 
and hence remained in the Dravidian country. 
Besides the main family of the Pallava dynasty 
described above there were others too insignificant 
to be taken into account. 

During this period Jainism was prevalent. In 
all other respects this was like the previous period. 

The next dynasty that came into power was that 
of the Andhra Chalnhjas^ 7th century to 13th 
century A. D. They can be divided into Eastmi 
Ghalukyaa^ 615 A. D. — 1063 A, D. and Chahikya 
Gholaa^ 1070-1295 A. D. How the Paliavas fell down 
and, the Ohalukyas came into ascendancy has al- 
ready been mentioned. The first king of the Eastern 
Ohalukyas was Vishnu Vardhana I. the dwarf, — so 
called because of his stature — 615 — 632 A. D, 
His capital was Rajahmundry, The last of this 
line was Raja Raja Vishnu Vardhana, 1022 — 
1063 A. D., whose reign was a very eventful and 
remarkable one, and in whose reign Telugu litera- 
ture developed to a great extent and in whose 
time fiourished the Telugu poets like Nannaya 
Bhat, Narayana Bhat. 

On account of the marriages contracted between 
the Ohalukyas and the Oholas their offspring 
inherited the Ohola kingdom as well and were 
called Ohalukya Oholas. This is how it took 
place. It has been stated in the last para that 
Raja Raja Vishnu Vardhana was the last of the 
Eastern Ohalukyas. He had a brother named 
Vijayaditya. Their father was Vimaladitya. He 
married one Kondamamba, the daughter of Raja 
Raja Chola. He had a brother called Rajendra 
Ohola. Raja Raja Vishnu Vardhana married 
Ammangadevi, the daughter of Rajendra Ohola. 
*Raja Raja Vishnu Vardhana gave birth to r son, 
Rajendra Chola, by Ammangadrvi. This Rajeu- 
dra Ohola inherited his maternal grandfather’s 
87 


kingdom. Thus the Ohalukya and the Ohola 
kingdoms were inerguii into each other. Hence 
arose the Ohalukya Ohol i dynasty. The following 
table makes the above relationship quite clear 
Raja Raja Chola 


Rajendra Chola daughter Kondamamba married to 

I Vimaladitya 

I . . j 

daughter Ammangadevi married | | 

to Raj a Raja Vishnu Vardhana Vijyaditya 

I 

Rajendra Chola 

After this Rsjendra Ohol.i a.scendod the throne 
ho was known as Kulottunga Ohola. He was 
the first king of the Ohalukya Oholas, 1070 — 
1118 A. D. One of the kings of this family was 
Kulottiinga Chola Deva II., 1143 — 1158 A. D. 
Since the time of Kulottunga Ohola 1, the 
Velnati Cholas and Telugu Oholas, ruled as 
vassal kings, but during the reign of Kulottunga 
Ohola Dova IJ, 1143-1158 A. D. and afterwards, 
they were so only in name, for tliey were even 
more powerful than their lords. The last of the 
line was Kulottunga Chola Deva III who reigned 
till 1232. Their (Velnati Cholas) capital was 
Chanda vel in Guntur district. During their 
reign a number of different dynasties ruled over 
the kingdom, in name vassals, but in effect lords. 

Next came the Kakatiya dynasty. 1121-1323 
A. D. * The original dominion of the Kakatiyaa 
has nowhere been properly defined. From pub- 
lished inscriptions we gather that the first 
historical ance.stor, Tribhuvananialla Beta was a 
subordinate of the Western Ohalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI., and was 
ruling a small district called Sebbi one thousand, 
somewhere in the Nizam’s Dominions ; that his 
son Prola, also a subordinate of the Western 
Ohalukyas gradually rose to distinction as a 
powerful general, and interfering in the politics 
of the State, grew more or less independent, as 
the Western Ohalukya power began to decline in 
the time of Taila III ; that his son Rudradeva 
a.ssuming the title of Maharaja followed in the 
footsteps of his father and extended his dominions 
over a vast territory which about the end of his 
reign reached in the east to the shore of tho 
salt sea and in the south as far as Srisaila in the 
Kurnool district ” and that the latter’s son Gana- 
pati Deva Maharaja, the greatest of his family, 
established the Kakatiya Empire and made his 
power felt, even in tho interior of the Tamil 
country. Warrangal was their capital and their 
last king was Pratapamdra II. 
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After the downfall of this dynasty the Andhra 
Kingdom was broken into two pieces, the 
Northern Empire and the Southern Empire. The 
Northern Empire was reigned over by the Reddi 
dynaatieSy 326-1440 A. D. They had three 
capitals, Addanki, Kardavidu and Rajahmiindry. 
The first king was V'ema Hoddi and the last 
Verna Reddi II. and Virabhadra Reddi — who 
ruled jointly. 

Literature highly flourished in the time of the 
Chalukyas, Kakatiyas .and Reddis. This peiiod 
has produced the best poets in Telugu and the 
best works of Telugu literature. This has the 
proud privilege of giving to the world men like 
Nannaya Bhat, Srinatha, Bommera Potana, Tik- 
kana and Yerrapragada. 

The Southern Empire was the more interesting 
and important. It was in the hands of the 
Vijayanagaram dynasty whose capital was Yijaya- 
nagar. This dyiiasty was divided into three sub- 
dynasties : — 

(1) Yadava Dynasty y 1335-1480 A. I). Hari 
Hara 1. was the first king and Virupaksharaya the 
last. Nothing stirring happened in this period. 
It has produced one Nachana Somonatha, a great 
Telugu poet. These were Oanarese kings who 
composed this dynasty. 

(2) SalvanarasimhM Rayay the comraander-in- 
chief of the last king of the previous dynasty 
usurped the throne and ruled for 10 years, 
1480—1490. He was a Telugu. 

(3) The third, the Tidnva dynasty y is by far 
the most important, 1490-1567. Narasa Raya 
I., the comraander in-chief of Salvanarasimha 
Raya usurped the kingdom from his son and 
ascended the throne. The next king, the 
most prominent of all, Krishnadeva Raya 
ruled from 1509-1530 A. 1). Himself a great 
Telugu scholar and poet — he was known as 
the Telugu Bhoja — he patronised learning This 
dynasty has produced eminent poets like Peddana, 
Timmana, Bhaltumurti and Pingala Surana. His 
successor was Atchyutadeva Raya, 1530-1542 A.D., 
after whoso death a revolution took place. Sada- 
sifia,Raya, Krishnadeva Raya’s nephew succeeded 

but Rama Raya, Krishnadeva Raya’s son- 
in-law ruled in the name of the former, 1542-1565, 
In the year 1565 the Mahomedans waged war 
against the kingdom and the king and in the bat- 
tle of Tallikota in the same year, Rama Raya died 
and the Mahomedans were victorious. Hence 
Vijayanagar, the famous capital of the kings of 
this dynasty was ruined. After Rama Raya’s 
death, Sadasiva Raya ruled for himself for a short 


time but was killed by Tirumaludeva Raya, the 
brother of Rama Raya, who then ascended the 
throne. The capital was now transferred to 
Penugonda. His son Venkatapathi Raya ruled 
for about 30 years, and in his time r<he capital was 
changed to Chandragiri iii North Arcot district. 
After him came many kings, all so in name. 
After 1614, when they had almost lost their power 
the viceroys, who were appointed to the southern 
kingdom, the kings themselves having concentra- 
ted their attention to the northern part, became 
independent after the fall of Vijayanagar and 
were now absolute lords over the territory they 
had in their po8ses.sion. They wore all Telugu 
kings, called Nayak Kings and had their capitals 
at Madura and Tanjore. Some petty kings came to 
the throne afterwards, whodo not deserve mention 
* here. During their time ensued a struggle with the 
Mahomedans who had already established King- 
doms in India elsewhere and had undisputed su- 
premacy over them. The Andhra kings were now 
insignificant, weak and powerless, and in course 
of the struggle with the Mahomedans yielded 
to them and their country became a prey to the 
Mussplm.'^n kings in the later half of the 1 7th 
century. Thus ended the Andhra kingdom. 

What happened afterwards under the Maho- 
medan rule, how this also came to an end and 
how the British have established their power, are 
all matters too well-known to all for me to 
describe. 

Such is the history of the Andhras during a 
period of about 2,500 years. 
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A PRIMARY DEMAHD OF PATRIOTISM. 

BY 

MB. K. T. PAUL, B. A., L, T., 

Omeral Secretary to the National Missimary 
Society of India. 


K T does not need very close observation of 
modern India to discover that much of what 
j passes for and even believes itself to bo 
{l^enuine patriotism is nothing more than an 
indefinite feeling that India has been wronged by 
foreigners and has a right to attain to her past 
greatness. What her wrongs are, wherein her 
greatness really consisted, what is her claim for 
redress, are matters about which, while feeling is 
undoubtedly strong, ideas are anything but dis- 
tinct and clear. If one went further and asked 
the questions, what are the real possibilities 
available in India for advancement and what are 
the limitations, both internal and external, which 
seriously hamper such advancement, it were vain 
to expect intelligent well-informed answers from 
the average ** patriot ” in our country. 

It is undeniable that the feeling of patriotism 
as present in a nation as a whole cannot be ex- 
pected to be more definite than other such feel- 
ings. In fact, one is happy to welcome the 
continual spreading of even an indefinite feeling 
of patriotism in ever-widening circles, until the 
entire nation, man, womjin and child gets imbued 
with a passion for the uplift of India, But, the 
educated members of a nation, on whom devolves, 
whether acknowledged or not, the onus of form- 
ing and guiding public sentiment and opinion, 
cannot claim any indulgence for indefinite notions. 
Patriotism itself demands that every educated 
citizen should devote a part of his time and energy 
to obtain an intelligent and definite apprehension 
of the various issues involved in the present and 
future well-being of his country. 

The demand thus urged is based on two 
reasons. In the first place, the study is essential 
for the sake of the patriot himself and in the 
second place it is equally essential for adequate 
equipment to do effective service to his country. 

I. The personal profit to the patriot resulting 
from a systematic study of his coyntry and its 
problems. 

(a) To begin with, it may be safely asserted 
that the most wnerring recipe for patriotUm is a 
study of India, One cannot devise a surer agency 
for producing, sustaining and developing a love 


for India in the heart of her children. In fact, 
whan you find an honest Indian having no feeling 
of affection or reverence for his country, you may 
immediately put it down to gross ignorance. 

A study of India acts as a revelation. 1 can 
never forget the time when as a young undergra- 
duate I first handled Dutt’s “ Civilisation of 
Ancient India" and Prof. Sayce’s “Science of 
Language.” It is common to hear the remark 
made by certain Europeans that our public men 
flatter us by refei ences to the past. This is one of 
those things which must be put down charitably 
to the ignorarco of our critics. No Indian who 
has learned clearly anything of the contribution 
which his ancestors have made to the best heritage 
of the race, in the highest grades of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Philosophy and Religion, can ever 
forget it or refrain from feeling proud of his 
country. The more thoroughly one pursues this 
enquiry the more soundly are the foundations of 
the feeling of patriotism laid in the mental being. 

But why cite only the case of the Past, which 
is somehow so annoyir)g to the critic ? A study of 
India as she is to-day is itself an inspiration. When 
India is spoken of as the brightest jewel in the 
British diadem, it is not of her past that the his- 
torian is thinking, but of her present resources, both 
human and material. Her population numbers 
fully one-fifth of the population of the entire world. 
If the lack of homogeneity is a weakness it is also 
a strength. Composed of fifty differerit races, 
there is talent and attitude for every art, industry 
and intellectual pursuit known to the human 
species. One single pi ovince meets the jute demand 
of the whole world. The cotton of Deccan alone 
competes successfully with the productof the valleys 
of the great Nile and the greater Missisipi. The 
harnessing of but three of the tributaries of the 
Indshs, the Punjab has become the wheat emporium 
for the Empire. When the Indus itself is tapped, 
there is no knowing but that we can take the 
foremost place among the suppliers of food bo the 
world. Acknowlodgedly the best quality of iron 
found anywhere is in India. One can scarcely 
exaggerate the potentiality that will manifeflt in 
this direction as means of internal communication 
are made more and more effective. 

In every age men have been found in India 
itself with capacity to meet the opportunities of 
the hour. The days of Dacca muslins and 
Maaulipntam prints having set, the new style of 
cotton fabrics demanded by the twentieth century 
is produced with equal facility and excellence. It 
needs to be more widely known that much of 
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Macmillan’s Indian Editions with marvellous 
coloured illustrations are gob up in India. There 
is talent enough in our country, manifest or latent, 
suitable for a place at the Imperial helm of the 
Viceregal Council as well as for chiseling out of a 
tiny tiger-tooth a perfect Narayana recumbent on 
the sacred leaf. 

Or again, study the indications of the future. 
Does it portend anything gloomy or unwelcome. 
From a material point of view, we are steadily 
advancing, towards prosperity. Socially, with the 
unification and convergence made po.ssible by Pax 
Britannica, our resourcefulness in the matter of 
moral worth and effective leadership is in the line 
of increase. In politics, with the dawning of a 
new day, the direction of our evolution if slow 
and gradual is certainly towards self-government. 
In point of religion, the perfect tolerance secured 
by the British Government brings about the 
possibility of an absolutely free choice from the 
best in every quarter to make up our national 
religion. In a word, our almost unlimited re- 
sources, both material and human, fostered and 
guarded by what is probably the best Empire, in 
the histcry of the whole world, forecast a golden 
ege in the future. Without any exaggeration, 
one can say for himself that the more one realises 
the future possibilities pf our country in the 
light of the past and of the present, the more is 
he constrained to feel proud that with all her 
serious faults and limitations he is born to own 
India and none other as his mother country. 

Such in all sobriety is a result of a careful im- 
partial study of Indifl. It inspires a healthy feeling 
of self-respect, cultivates a courageous faith 
in our possibilities, developes the spirit of 
independent self-help and promotes genuine Patri- 
otism by basing it on definite well-ascertained 
grounds. 

(6) Another very valuable set of effect by which 
the patriotic student of India is profited may be 
grouped under the term of a widened sympathy. 
Of all the defects which have seriously cramped 
Indian activity, the most serious is the spirit of 
narrowness. While the caste system has indeed 
saved us from excesses of individualisir, it has 
brought on us an even more blighting curse. 
We are imbued deeply with the poison of sectarian- 
ism, clannishness, provincialism. It is wonderful 
to see how even such potent factors as Western 
culture and change of religion do not affect us in 
this matter. Western culture might widen the 
hedge here and there, but it seldom has the power 
to break it. Olannishnese is greatly opposed to the 


spirit both of Islam and of Christ. And yet, of 
such tenacity is the hold of this mental habit that 
while individuals *do break through old hedges 
they quickly enclose around themselves new hedges 
behind which they love to segregate. i am 
painfully conscious how Indian Christians though 
born, bred, educated and employed among Hindus, 
manage to continue to their dying day as ignorant 
of their neighbours as any foreigners can be. The 
same may be said of Mahomedans. 

Patriotism demands that all this should cease 
to be. And Christian patriotism insists as a 
religious duty that we should cultivate to 
become all things to all men if we ought to 
serve them. One great means for effecting 
this is, that wo should devote systematic at- 
,tention to a wide study of India and its 
peoples. The effect is almost as great as 
travel itself. You come to fix properly your 
own bearings and that of your particular com- 
munity to the problems of the entire country. 
You cease gradually to be provincial, clannish, 
sectarian, denominational, in your vievz-point as 
well as in your interests. You recognise how 
intimately bound up are the interests of every 
province and every sect in India without difference 
or partiality, how it is impossible to work out 
the advancement of anyone without at the same 
time working for everyone else, how in the face 
of national problems the over insistence of pro- 
vincial, or clannish or sectarian interests are not 
merely worthless but become a positive treason. 
Your selfishness and old tendency to be self- 
centred are knocked off. The sympathy is 
widened, kinship and identity of interest are 
recognised as widely as from the Himalayas to 
the Comorin. And the patriot commences in 
his own case that mental revolution which must 
be effected throughout the country if we are to 
hasten that gieat time when the differing peoples 
of India shall have been welded into a single 
nation. 

An Indian who wishes to serve his country 
cannot over-estimate the value of such a widen- 
ing of his own sympathy. In fact, it may be put 
down as an indispensable equipment for leader- 
ship. Whatever may be our sphere of service 
and extent of influence it may be confined to a 
little school and town or it may extend to a 
whole province or even the Empire ; whatever it 
may be, let us recognise that sectarianism (or 
provincialism) and patriotism are contradiction in 
terms and that the former is the most efieotiye 
foe for destroying the efforts of the latter, 
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(0) Still another reflex effect benefltting the 
patriot who applies hiorisolf to a study of bis 
country is the deepening of the sense of responsibility 
to his motherland. While this is true of every 
country, it is specially so in the case of India. 
Among all the countries of the world which have 
a rightful claim to be called great, ours is perhaps 
the one which has had the saddest history and 
which is in the greatest need of loyal service 
from her children. There are two attributes often 
applied to India: * Great India’ and ‘Dark 
India.’ Both are perfectly true. One of them 
indicates her glorious past and the immense 
possibilities still available in her. The other 
signifies her ruin and the terrible evils under 
which she suffers. To study and realise these 
adequately means necessarily, to feel a tremendous 
personal responsibility towards our motherland. 

* The darkness ought to he dispelled ; the great- 
ness must be once more restored. Who could do 
it but her children ? Not one of them can be 
exempted from the responsibility. I ought to do 
what I can for all that my life is worth.’ 

Such is the appeal which comes in clear terms 
to one as one faithfully studies one’s country. In 
fact a new view-point is created for one's entire 
life, a new inspiration to guide the tenor of every 
plan and project henceforward. Life is no more 
purposeless, lived like the brute beast to earn and 
spend, to eat and sleep. Whatever the apparent 
occupation oj* profession the life becotrjes really 
centred round a powerful motive. Latent powers 
are now called into action and fruition which 
would not otherwise have been. Thus one’s own 
life becomes richer, and before it is done with 
this world, it will have secured much blessing to 
the country and the people. 

We have been considering hitherto a few of the 
reflex effects which benefit the patriot who 
devotes his attention to a study of India. We 
shall now attempt to investigate how 

II. A systematic study of India is indispens- 
able for the adequate equipment of the patriot to 
do effective service to his country. 

Years ago, when we were little boys, we read 
of a conversation between Socrates and an 
Athenian youth named Glaucou who believed 
himself capable of reforming bis country. Socrates 
was able in a few moments to elicit from Glaucon 
himself a confession of his ignorance and to send 
him away with the resolution to study his pro- 
blem before attempting its solution. The dialogue 
bears the title ** Youthful Presumption.” 


As one conies in contact with the average 
patriot in India, one regrets that the dialogue is 
not prescribed for the study nearer the close of 
the college career than at the commencement 
of school days. The utter lack of effort for 
acquiring definite ideas or even an exact know- 
ledge of facts and hgures is lamentable to a 
degree. V.Mgue ideas are caught from the utter- 
ances of the leaders. Indefinite notions or rather 
impressions are received as to the needs of our 
country. The mind is therewith contented. 

If evidence were needed, two very pertinent 
ones can he cited. One of them is the ease 
with which almost every new leader is able 
to manipulate the minds of his hearers. The 
other is tho disproportionate extent of mere 
criticism as compared with constructive work. 
If definite knowledge of facts were more 
general independent judgment and fixity of 
conviction will be more common. Every new 
nostrum will not be so readily acceptable. 
In fact, a higher standard of leadership will be 
demanded and produced. So also, much of the 
criticism which one finds so glibly passing from 
mouth to mouth is after all, when we stop to 
examine them, due to sheer ignorance. Whether 
the criticism be directed against the Government 
or against our own leaders, it is due to the same 
cause. Definite knowledge alone can furnish the 
data for examining impartially the causes of all 
grievances and for suggesting not only un- 
answerable criticism but also practicable measures 
for truly effective remedy. Mere destructive cri- 
ticism is the easiest of things, as was shown by 
Boerntes to Glaucon and is true to this day. 

For all constructive work, therefore, the pri- 
mary equipment is that the patriot should make a 
systematic study of his country. Take the case 
of a merchant. Before launching on a business 
be takes time to study his resources, his liabili- 
ties and all the risks. Or take the case of a 
landscape gardener. See what amount of time he 
spends in making a preliminary study of the lie of 
the land, of the relative perspective effects of 
existing trees, how he gathers in his mind all 
the data available about light and shade, colour 
and foliage, before he makes the first out 
with bis pruning knife or turns the first 
sod for planting a new flower. Infinitely 
more important is it, that one who attempts the 
uplift of India should first equip himself with a 
systematic knowledge of the available resources 
and possibilities as also of the factors which have 
made and now make for her degradation. 
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This briugS ub to the furthi:i thought that 
such an equipment ia demanded by the very 
importance of the task b(3foro the patriot. It 
may be safely asserted that tha problem of the 
uplift of India has not a parallel in the world. To 
begin with it involves the well-being of a fifth of the 
entire Human Family. So is it in China. But unlike 
China the immense ethnic variety of the peoples who 
inhabit our country makes the problem propor- 
tionately difficult to handle. Again, the excep- 
tionally chequered course of our history has 
brought about conditions which challenge the 
minds of the best statesmen and economists of 
England. Further, the marvellous mental vitality 
of the higher Hindu which has outlasted all the 
vicissitudes of history and has even wrought for 
itself an indopendent history of its own in spite 
of all the charjges affecting externalities, this 
element is at once our greatest asset- and our 
greatest problem. The more one. studies India, 
the more one is impressed by the immensity and 
the uniqueness of her problems and by the con- 
viction that it is utterly childish to imagine that 
one can serve India in the least efiective way 
without being prepared to devote an intelligent 
attention to them throughout his life. 

Scope mid Method : — The study of India implies 
extensive work, It might embrace every science 
and art. lb ia far too voluminous for the possi- 
bility of college students or busy men. What 
then is meant when it ia said that patriotism 
demands every educated citizen to make a study 
of India ? What methods should be pursued to 
make the study possible and to derive its practi- 
cal benefits ? 

In attempting to answer these questions it may 
be at once explained that the study of India 
demanded by patriotism must in the nature of 
the case be a lifelong study. Can it be imagined 
that Mazzini, on a certain day, finished with a 
study of his country ? Did not Ranade find time 
amid an exceptionally busy career at the bar and 
on the bench to pursue a systematic study of 
Indian Economics and History ? When setting 
out on that journey which proved to be his last, 
Satthianadhan was still at a study, undertaken 
for coming closer to the spirit of Indian Philo- 
sophy. The volume of India was never closed to 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt even to the day of his 
departure. 

None of these could have felt the study any- 
thing else than a labour of love or due to natural 
inclination, the inclination becoming natural by 
continued application. Patriotism demands such 


a sustained sacrifice of time and offers in return 
nothing less than a liberal education. 

Apart from this lifelong study which must 
inevitably be narrowed in scope for specialization, 
there is the demand for a preliminary study of 
the entire subject. This demand is made on 
those who are still on the threshold of public 
life, when their ideals are in the process of 
formation and before they have determined how 
the life should be invested to . make it yield the 
boat of its worth. When the young Indian has 
bidden a sad farewell to his happy college days, 
he finds himself in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred commencing the routine of a profession 
which is forced on him by the necessities of his 
circumstances. The high ideals cherished in the 
past seem to be tottering before the rude vandal- 
ism of grim practicality. It is the crisis in our 
lives in India when many a pure spirit is ruined 
by di» ty Rupees-annas-pies and many a brilliant 
talent gets buried under a rubbish heap of red- 
tape- and-foolscap. At that critical period it is 
fortunate if the youngman s thoughts are turned 
towards his country and its needs and problems. 
Patriotism, the resolution to do his share in the 
uplift of his country, this is the one leverage 
which can at that critical stage in life lift one’s 
spirit superior to sordid surroundings. It is the 
one magic which can hallow even the dullest 
drudgery into sacred service. And the fulcrum 
on which this lever operates is the intelligent 
study of India. 

The study demanded at that stage is a preli- 
minary grasp of the whole situation in India. 
From whatever side it may be approached, whether 
religion or economics or politics, the requirement 
is that the purview should as soon as practicable 
embrace the entirety of the problem in India. 

Such a study cannot of course be anything 
more than a recognition of the more prominent 
features promoting and vitiating the well-being 
of India and a grasp of the larger principles 
which underlie the measures now a«)opted for 
securing that well-being. Elementary though 
this is, it should be pursued carefully so as to 
furnish oneself with a stock of definite ideas, on 
which all superstructure may be based. 

The method of study adopted may be one of 
two. From the particular to the general or 
from the general to the particular. That is 
to say, one may begin with a study of his own 
locality and sect and work outwards wider and 
wider to his province and community until he 
covers completely the country and the nation. This 
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is the study of the particular extending to the 
general. The other method commences with a 
study of the country and the nation as a wholo 
and step by step limits the scope until one’s 
own locality and sect are reached. This is the 
method which takes one from the general to the 
particular. 

Although there is much to say in favour of 
either, one feels that the young Indian 
ought to prefer the latter method. One of the 
first essentials we require is to knock out our 
narrowness and to find the place which our clan 
relatively occupies in the interests of the wholo 
country. Further, we need to obtain, as early as 
we can, the inspiration that comes from an atten- 
tion to India as a whole. So also, it is neces- 
sary to strengthen our sense of responsibility by 
an impression of the magnitude and importance 
of the issues to which wo are committed. Further 
still we ought to know the problem in all its 
extent and variety before making any final choice 
as to our place and share in its solution. 

Such a choice should be definitely made after 
such deliberation and communion that one could 
never after have cause to doubt that he is doing 
anything but carryir>g out God’s purpose for his 
life. With increased opportunities and fre.sh 
capacities developed, it is (juite possible, that 
changes in one’s sphere of action may happen. 
At the same time it is pos.sible to be firmly 
assured that at a given period of one’s life one is 
measuring up to vhe demands of the fullest light 
available at |)hd time. It is a temptation for 
young people to make a choice that is nearest 
akin to the temperament or a sphere of activity 
that is the nearest available. So also enterpris- 
ing spirits are attracted merely by distance and 
difiSculty. The right procedure is to study the 
situation everywhere, both far and near, both 
difficult and easy, to weigh well relative needs 
and to make the choice neither influenced by 
mere zeal, nor conquered by the dread of difficulty, 
ready to make every sacrifice, determined to invest 
this, our one precious life, in that particular c</n- 
cern whero in one’s peculiar conditions it will 
yield the greatest return. 

When such a choice has been made it is time 
to begin a specialisation of the study of India, 
confining it to those branches of it which will do 
most to equip one for effective service in the 
sphere of activity chosen. 


Bre tbe Burastaus a Depreadeb Class ? 

BY. MR. A. P. SMITH, 


HE question at the head of this paper has 
become necessary to answer because it is 
now the fashion to pity, in a contemptuous 
way, the Eurasian, for self-styled leaders 
of the Community to pray to Government for 
concessions of sorts to get European gentlemen 
to preside at Eurasian meetings, to sing absurd 
songs on Demonstration days, declaring him a fret 
man; — as if anybody ever questioned the fact I — to 
lecture him ceaselessly for faults real and imagi- 
nary, and lastly, to roundly abuse and vilify 
the community as a ne’er-do-weel, thoughtless, 
idle and la/.y set of dogs. The Eurasian, to 
complete this gamut of misrepresentation, fault- 
finding and abuse — has been definitely described 
as a hybrid having all the vices of his forebears 
and none of their virtues. The worst of it all is, 
that some Eurasians, many of them professed 
leaders of the community, in a meek and bumble 
spirit, turn the other cheek to the smiter and, by 
applauding without comprehending what the 
faint praise lavished on him really implies, admit 
the libel. The late Mr. D. S. White, with a 
Christian and philanthropic spirit, foresaw that 
hard times would follow on the competition of 
the native Indian and recognising even at that 
time— some thirty years ago — that there was a 
probability of many Eurasians becoming sub- 
merged, tried to induce Eurasians to adapt them- 
selves to oircumstiinces, and as a tentative ex- 
periment, placed a few families on the land in 
order that they might take to agriculture. That 
was the orign of the village of Whitefield. It was 
a praise worthy attempt 1 But, as experience 
has proved, the experiment did not succeed. 
The reason is that it is not possible for the 
Eurasian, brought up in European ways of 
living, to compete with the native Indian. It will 
be replied — Let him learn to plough the land, 
to milk his own cows, to groom his own horse, to, 
in other words, live as natives do. Let his 
daughters become dhobies and kitchen-wenches. 
To labor is no disgrace ; and only then will the 
Eurasian learn to stand on his own feet and be- 
come a huge success.” When poor Eurasians, 
here and there, do bravely attempt this adap- 
tation and, in consequence, live and move among 
native Indians performing such labor, the finger 
of scorn is pointed at them as Eurasians who have 
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« gone under'’; and it is these people mainly the 
Anglo-Indian Society wishes to help. The men 
earning a few annas a day — as a necessity — as 
artisans are considered to be wastrels and idlers 
who have sunk on account of their own fault and 
are looked down as ^Mepressed” Eurasians, who 
are practically natives. They are cried down and 
condemned, because once in a way they dress and 
dance and enjoy themselves according to their 
lights. Well'to do Eurasiai.s look down on 
these poor fellows too ; call them Parcherry 
Jacks, and their women ‘Shawl Maams’ and 
from the Association platform utter inanities 
about social, moral and mental reforma- 
tion. Among the higher class of Eurasians, 
many of whom are bravely battling with life in 
the face of adverse circumstances, their boys are 
condemned, because they do not go in more largely 
for higher Education, while a great deal of kudos 
is given their girls, because they compete more 
than successfully with their brothers. The reason 
for this is, that, both in the case of the bo 3 's and 
the girls, it is their response to the demand. If 
Eurasian boys of respectable parentage and bring- 
ing up studied up to the B. A. in any large 
numbers, like the Hindus or Native Christians 
they would have to compete with these for 10 or 
20 rupee posts, or starve at the Bar and wait for 
years before they could obtain any income com- 
mensurate with their wants; even if those wants 
were cut down to the lowest limit. Instead 
of doing this, they consider rightly, that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
and they become mechanical laborers in the shape 
of firemen, drivers, boiler-makers, and artisans 
of sorts; and if a little more educated, join the 
Telegraph department as signallers, the Railway 
as guards, the Medical department as Apothecaries 
and Assistant Surgeons, the Police as Constables 
and Sub- Inspectors or the shops as Counter- 
jumpers. It is competition that has suggested 
this course. With the girls, up to now, the 
passing of examinations has supplied the new 
fields opened to them hut there is already a glut 
in the market. Musicians are becoming as com- 
mon as mem-Hahih8\ and the shop and the 
nursing and maternity hospitals absorb the 
majority who begin to recogniso that the 
higher education is not of much use when 
they have to compete with Native Chris- 
tians and Hindu women. It is not for a mere 
sentiment that the Transvaalers, the Australians, 
and Americans have closed their doors to Asiatics. 
They foresee that any large invasion of Asiatics 


would bring about a state of things in which the 
native Dutchman, Australian or American would 
go under, while the Asiatic, living on a pittance, 
with his temperate habits and simple customs, 
would soon oust the White from every walk in life. 
If the keen competition of the Asiatic is feared in a 
land foreign to him, how much keener must be the 
competition with the White, or the Eurasian, on 
Indian soil; and yet nmnof long Indian experience, 
who should be better informed, on public platforms 
have the temerity to upbraid the Eurasians for 
their faults of temper, their proneness to early 
marriage and their disinclination to become jutka- 
wallahs and kitchen- wenches. The jutka- wallah 
and the kjtchen-wench stage will come sooner or 
later if it has not come yet, not because the Eura- 
I sian is a waster and a fool but because it will be 
the inevitable result of the stress of competition. It 
was Sir Thomas Munro who — 1 write from memory 
— in one of his memorandums, predicted that the 
time would come when Eurasians would have to 
perform menial work in India in common with 
other natives, through stress of competition. Thia 
does not mean that all Eurasians will sink to this 
level ; but that a large number must do ho. Many 
have done so already and have solved the problem 
of how best to compete with other Indian 
communities by adapting themselves to their 
environment, Tlie poor White of pure European 
parentage, if permanently domiciled in India, will 
be driven to the same refuge from absolute starva- 
tion, and even now many of them lead miserable 
existences in the slums of our Indian cities. But 
because they have done this — they cannot be called 
depressed. It is the very thing that assertive 
advisers and self-constituted critics of the domiciled 
community are urging that they should become. 
Once in this position, it follows that they must 
associate in every possible Vay with the people 
among whom they live. In the struggle for exist- 
ence it is not necessarily the highest organism that 
survives, but the organism that has the quali- 
ties for best adapting itself to its surroundings. 

In the majority of cases the European 
domiciled and Eurasian community of India 
must go to form part and parcel of the 
Indian population. A minority will, as assuredly, 
rise and amalgamate and be absorbed by the 
European community of the higher classes. In the 
meantime there is a large class of sturdy self- 
confident, self-reliant, . honest and hard-working 
Eurasians who live and move and have their being 
in Indian surroundings, regardless of what Assooia- 
lions, may, or may not, do, intent only on keep- 
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ing their heads above water and, with self-respect, 
are beholden to none. They want no concessions, 
no eleemosynary aid, no patronage. They 
merely ask for a fair field and no favors. The 
appointment of a domiciled Anglo-Indian in the 
Imperial Legislative CourKtil and the Council of 
Fort St. George is welcomed by this class of men 
because they will rely on him for securing to 
them equality of opportunity and treatment. 
This is not a depressed class! The man belong- 
ing to it would scorn the imputation. These iiard- 
working, toiling men in the Forest nml the Salt, 
in the Medicial, and Survey, in the Railway, 
Police, Telegraph and other departments tlje 
State service are an honour to the domicihid com- 
munity and would <lo credit to any nation in the 
world. 

The Eurasian in India, even at liis wor&t, com- 
pai’es more than favourably with Englisbincn of 
the same condition of life in England in educa- 
tion, in wholesome living, in sobriety ol (jonducb 
and in refinement and it is nob fair to place him 
in juxtaposition to, and compare him with the 
higher European officials in the Civil and Military 
services. (f the Eurasian is bad-tempered 
occasionally, a sweeping generaliz ition is made 
that the Eurasians are bad tempered. As a matter 
of fact the Eurasian would perhaps be more res- 
pected if he stood up more sturdily for his rights 
than he does. It is a common accusation that the 
Eurasian marries too early in life. I assert that 
this is untrue in the vast majority of cases. The 
Eurasian v/lien cornpaied with the Indian Civil 
Servant and Military officer, perhaps, do majry 
early but compared with the classes that would 
represent them in European countries — the 
Eurasian, nocvvithstandii.g the forcing climate of 
India, marries comparatively late in life. In 
Austria the average marriageable age of both sexes 
is 14 years; in Germany for man and woman 
respectively, 18 and 14 ; Belgium, 18 and 15; 
Spain, 1 4 and 12; France, 18 and 15 ; Greece, 14 and 
12; Hungary,(Crttholica), Hand 12; (Protestants), 
18 and 15 ; Portugal, 14 and 12 ; Turkey, puberty. 
In England the average is given at 27 and 25. 
The average in England is inclusive of the higher 
and the middle classes, while the average among 
mill operatives etc., must be about 18 and 15; 
and surely Eurasians are more cautious in this 
respect. Fun is poked at the Eurasian in a 
malicious condemnatory way in English books 
and in conversation of the staccato Eurasian voice 
and the chs che tongue, his complexion and his 
Indian proclivities. In the surroundings in which 
88 ^ 


Eutusians are, can anything better be expected ? 
Have not Europeans, educated, refined, succumbed 
to Indian Hurroundings and even become Hindus 
in thought and modes of living ? Is there no 
Cockney accent and no village patois in England, 
no burr or brogue in Scotland or Ireland. There 
are soldiers, all Europeans, who certainly do not 
speak the King’s English and whom it is most 
difficult to coinpiehend, I merely mention 
this to .show how ur. fairly and how ungener- 
ously Eurasian faults and peculiarities — they are 
very small afeer all — are magnified and ridiculed. 
If all the literature about the “half-caste” 
Etnasian is to bo taken seriously the unpre- 
judiced reader, not knowing the truth, or the 
extenuating ciicumstnnees, would place them 
very low in the Seale of Indian communities; and 
such a conclusion would be an unspeakable libel 
on the class. There are Eurasians and Eurasians 
and the fact must not bo lost sight of ; and mem- 
bers of the community rub shoulders with the 
highest in the land in intimate social life, inasmuch 
as many of them bear the King’s Coramissiori and 
serve the state faithfully. That so many Eurasians 
aro manfully holding their own in spite of preju- 
dice, neglect and unfav(*urable environment is a 
fact which deserves the highest encomiums of the 
European scjourtiets in the land. 

The Eunasian is hated, may be because he 
is a standing reproach to the European com- 
munity. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them ” and this br ings me to the ques- 
tion of association. The South India Anglo- 
Indian Association is very careful of, now, not 
admitting to its fold those perilous people termed 
pseudo-Eurasians and Indian Christians who weigh 
it down — hut the exclusion of Eurasians from the 
Association with the most undoubted claim to 
European descent, hut who are practically 
natives is impossible. The differentiation of 
Eurasians into true Eurasians eligible for 
membership arid Eurasians (not pseudo-Eurasians 
or pure Imlians) ineligible for such membership 
is impracticable — Jinrl that is the reason that the 
Anglo-Indian Associations are not of one mind 
and are not united either in numbers or in opini- 
on. Hero 1 must stop. The Editor of the Indian 
Review has warned me that this article must be 
brief, and I feel that to discuss the question of 
Eurasian Unity, in Anglo-Indian Associations, and 
the future of Eurasians, I shall have to return to 
the subject in another paper. It is one of pressing 
importance, 
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BY 


RAO BAHADUR V. K. RAMANUJACHARI. 





HE controversy that has been going on over 
the Civil Marrisgo Bill remlers it noces.sary 
that we should consider whether intercasto 


marriages were recognised by the Hindu 
religious books and to what extent. 

2. In the Krita or first ynga the Hindu society 
appears to have been homogeneous. This is proved 
by the ver.se quoted from the Vayu Purjina by 
Bhagavan Das on page 243 of his Laws of Mann, 
which may be rendered as follows : — “ There w.as i 
then (t. e., in the Krita Yuga) no division of the 
society into castes and no recognition of the&tagc.s 
of life. There could therefore be no mixture of 
castes." In the progress of evolution the four 
castes were formed by gradual diflfereniiation, each 
caste being distinguished by its own gnna and its 
own karma (Bhaga vat Gita lY. 13). The 
are three in number, viz.^ satva, rajaSy and tamaSy 
and are unfailing attributes of the human body 
(Ibid XIV. 5). They carmot be perceived by the 
senses, but must be kuown by the effects which 
they produce. Satm enables one to perceive a 
thing as it is and conduces to health. Love, desire 
and yearning towards relatives spring from rajaSy 
as also activity. And tamas is the cause of mis- 
conception, inattention, dilaloriness and sleep 
[Ibid XIV 6, 7 and 8). The characteristic gu7ia 
of the brahman is satva predominating the other 
two gunas and his characteristic karmas are the 
bolding of the mind and senses und^r control, 
diminishing sensual enjoyment by mortification of 
the body, fitness for the performance of prescribed 
duties, patience under provocation, conduct con- 
sistent with the state of the mind, discrimination 
betw’een the Supremo Being ami inferior deities, 
full knowledge of the Supreme Being and unshaken 
belief in the correctness of everything tarjght by 
the Veda (Ibid XVI II, 42). The characteristic 
gima of the kshattriya is rajas predominating the 
other two gunaSy and his characteristic karrttas 
are eirtering the battlefield witliout fear, 
warding oflf opponents’ attacks, not running away 
therefrom even under the certainty of death 
by remaining, perseverance in spite of diffi- 
c^tiea in a thing begun till success is attained, 
tact, liberality in giving, governing the kingdom by 
punishing the wicked and rewarding the good 


(Ibid XVIIT, 43). The characterisiic gwm of the 
vaisya is tamos slightly predominating the other 
gunaSy and his characteristic karmas are agricul- 
ture, tending of cattle and trade. The proper guna 
of the sudra is tarms prevailing to a very large 
extent and his proper is service of the three 
higher castes {Ibid XVllI. 44). 

3. At the time of the promulgation of the 
Manu Smriti, the caste system had become fairly 
rigid ; but transfers from ono ca.ste to another 
were still po.ssiblo to a limited extent, and inter- 
marringos were, however, reluctantly allowed. For 
evidence on tne former point reference may be 
made to Manu (X. 64 ik 65) and Yajnavalkya 
(1.96). The verse.s may be rendered into English 
as follows : — “ If the ofispring of a brahman 
father and a .sudra mother is born with m^rit, it 
rises from an inferior to a .superior caste in tho 
seventh generation.” The merit consists in the 
offspring being in each generition a woman and 
in her marrying a brahman. Each couple will 
thus consist of a brahman father and a sudra 
mother. The ofikpring of tho sixth couple becomes 
a brahman. “ A sudra thus becomes a brahman 
and a brahman becomes a sudra. Similarly in 
regard to those born of the kshattriya and the 
vaisya.” The falling from the brahman’s caste 
happens by the change of his characteristic vritti. 
Suppose a brahman giving up under stress of 
necessity his proper means of livelihood and living 
by service like the sudra. Suppose also th»> 
when the necessity ceases, he does not revert ^ 
his proper vritti and that his son, grandson stc,y 
up to the sixth generation are in the same predi- 
cament. Then the son of the last, i, <?., tho seventh 
generation, becomes a sudra. “ The attainment of 
the higher caste takes place in the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh generation. Similarly the loss of caste 
by change of the characteristic vritti” The 
change of caste is effected in the seventh genera- 
tion when it is from the brahman to the sudra 
caste and vice versa ; in the sixth generation when 
it is from the brahman to the vaisya caste and 
from the kshattriya to the sudra caste and vice 
versa \ and in the fifth generation in other 
cases. 

4. In chapter IX, Manu enumerates several 

mixed castes formed by the union of the primary 
castes. Six of them shown below are known as 
anulomajasy the mother of the first amdomaja in 
each being inferior in caste to the father ; — 
Father. Mother. Caste of the issue. 

Brahman. Kshattriya. (1). Murdhavasikta. 

# Po. Vaisya. (2). Ambashta, 

■ 
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Kshattriya. 

Vaisya. 

Kshattriya 

Brahman. 


Do. (3). Mahishya. 

Sudra. (4), Karana. 

Do. (5). Ugra. 

Do. (6). Nishada, known 

also au Paranava. 


(Manu IX. 6 — 10. Yajti.-walkya I. 91 and 92.) 

The firab three of theae are twice- born, but 
not the others. The following six nii.xod castes 
are known a.s pratilomajaSy the niotiher of the 
first pratilomaja in eacli being superior in caste 
to the father : — 


Father. 

Kshattriya. 

Vaisya 

Do. 

Sudra. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mother. • Caste of the issue. 

Brahman. (1). Suta. 

Kshattriya. (2).|Magadha. 

Braiiman. (3). Vaideha. 

Vaisya. (4), Ayogava. 

Kshattriya. (5). Kshattri. 

Brahman. (6}. Chandala. 


(Manu IX. 11 12. Yajnavalkya I. 93 k 94.) 

Of these the sixth occupied the lowest position 
and was excluded from evt^ry dharma. He was 
also untouchable (Manu IX. 12.) Manu enumer- 
ates fifteen other castes formed by the union of 
the primary with the mixed castes, and by the 
union of the latter among themselves. It is 
doubtful whether the union, by which the 
pratUonKkjas and the secondary mixed castes wore 
formed, was at any time recognised as valid mar- 
riage by the Hindu society. At the time of 
Manu they were regarded a.s formed by concu- 
binage, (TX. 24). 

5. The only intenvaste marriages recognised 
by Manu and Yajnavalkya were the itnulonKt 
marriages referred to sapra ; but they were hedged 
in by several limitations. Manu observes (HI, 12), 
“To the twice- born at their first marriagea savrna, 
— i.tf., a wife of equal caste, is preferable.” The 
Sanskrit word, for which the word ‘ preferable ' 
has been used, is prasasta, whicli implies compari- 
son. Manu’g meaning therefore is that one may 
choose a wife from an equal or unequal caste, 
but that a wife of equal caste is preferable, 
Now, the object of a marriage is dharma or 
performance of the householder’s duties, the 
begetting of children and 7ati or sexual enjoy- 
ment. Manu condemns the marriage of a sudra 
woman by the twice- born for the first object. 
“Neither theef^vas nor ih^pitarau will accept any 
offering in which a sudra wife takes part, nor will 
the huBb.\nd attain heaven by feeding- a guest with 
her help.” (III. 18). Marriage for the second 
object is also prohibited ; for says Manu, “A brah- 
man becoming the father of a son by a sudra wife 
loses his caste. (HI. 17.) The Hindu's duty to 
his ancestors being satisfied by the bii t(i of a son* 


if he de.sires to have more children, may he get 
them by a sudra wife?’ Yajnavalkya replies no. 
“ It is said that the twice-born may take a wife 
from the sudra caste. Tlii.s is not my view ; for, 
he himself is born to her.” (L. 96). This supposed 
birth from a sudra woman is really bis objection, 
and if sexual enjoyment can be had without risk 
of issue, the marriage would be permitted. This 
is also the view of Manu (111.12). Even here, 
there are some further limitations. First, the 
marriage should be on the anuloma principle, the 
bride being taken from a caste inferior to the 
bridegroom’s. (Ibid) Thus, the brahman may 
marry a kshattriya, v.aisya or .sudra ; the kshat- 
triya a vaisya or sudra ; and the vaisya a sudra. 
Tlie .sudra can take a wife only from his own 
caste (Manu 111. 13 and Yajnavlkya I. 97). Second- 
ly, the brahman may have sexual intercourse with 
his sudra wife, but he should not take her into 
his bed or sleep by her side. 

6. There are two verses in Manu (HI. 14 
and 15), immediately following those, in which 
intercasto marriages are recognised, and flatly 
contradicting them. They run as follows: — 
“ A sudra wife is not advised in any religious 
book to a brahman or kshattriya even in a case of 
necessity. The twice- born marrying a woman of 
low ca'^te from ignorance of the Sasbras causes the 
fall of the family with its progeny to the status of 
sudraa.” Madhava, the author of the commentary 
on the Smriti of Parasara (vide under Kanya- 
doshaprakaranam) draws attention to this con- 
tradiction and considers that the texts may be 
reconciled by regarding them as the reflection 
of the opinion of different authorities, or as 
laying down rules for different yugas. With 
every respect for Madhva the proposed reconcilia- 
tion must be rejected as unsatisfactory. For, 
Manu himself refois to a difference of opinion on 
the subject in a verse immediately following the 
two verses quoted — “According to Atri and the 
son of XJtathya one who marries a sudra woman 
falls, while according to Saunaka and Bhrigu he 
falls by the birth of a son.’* (HI. 16). The 
latter view is in accordance with that of Manu as 
already explained. If in the two verses Manu 
refen ed to Atri’s view, then there would be un- 
necessary repetition. The second mode of recon- 
ciliation is equally unhappy. If Manu intended 
by verses 12 & 13 to sanction the marriage for 
the first three yugas^ and by verses 14 <fc 16 to 
prohibit it in the Kaliyuga^ then there was an 
end of tbe matter, and 17 to 19 would 

have been unnecessary 'd^d might have been 
omitted. In my bumbld opdnion the two verses, 
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14 and 15, refer to cases iti which difficulty is 
experienced in procuring a wife ol’ equal caste. 
This is what is referred to by the words ‘‘apadi 
api tishtatoh,” and Kulluka, the commentator 
on Manu Smriti, explains them to moan, “ When 
they cannot by any means procmo a bride of 
equal caste.” The question might arise whether 
in this case of necessity a sudr.i wife may not be 
selected for the purpose of performing dharma or 
for prccreation of children. Manu’s reply is 
emphatically in the lugative. Kulbika himself 
gives an explanation of his own, which must also 
be rejected. He considers that jus marriage by 
the anuloma process is accepted iri the preceding 
verses, the verses in question pioliihib niarriago 
by the pratiloma process. But as by this latter 
process a woman of a higher caste would be united 
with a man of lower caste, the explanation will 
not apply to the cise under consideration, which 
relates to the union of a sudra woman with a 
brahman or kshattriya. We may presume from 
the reconciliation attempted by Madhava that in 
his time (He was minister under Bukka, one of the 
Bijanagar Kings) intercaste mai riages had fallen 
completely into disuse. But instead of stating the 
fact, he tried to explain away an inconvenient 
text so as to bring it into conformity with exist- 
ing usage. ^ 

7. Let us next consider what classes of marriages 
will come within the purview of the Civil 
Marriage Bill, if passed into Law. I qnderstand 
that the Honorable Mr. Basu is w’illing to limit 
the scope of the Bill to Hindus only :~ 

(I) Anuloma marriages . — These were recognised 
by the Hindu religious books, though custom is 
against them. Whether such ciarriage.s, when 
they prevailed, endangered the Hindu religion or 
broke up Hindu homes is a question, on which the 
opponents of the Bill will probably throw some 
light. 

(II) Pratiloma marriages . — These were con- 
demned by Manu and other smriti- writers. The 
reason for the condemnation is not clear ; but 
apparently a pratiloma marriage was regarded as 
inconsistent with the ideal of a Hindu home, in 
which the father (»ccupies a higher status than the 
mother. The gulf between the brahman and the 
sudra has been narro^red, the former having fallen 
and the latter having risen, since the time of the 
Bhagavat Gita. Until the difference between 
them is still further reduced, these marriages are 
not likely to take place to an appreciable extent. 

' (III) Marriage within jrrohihited degrees . — 
Marriage between the members of the same gotra 


or pravara is prohibited, as also marri ige with a 
sapinda of the bridegn om on hia father’s or 
mother’s side. The status of sapinda ceases after 
the seventh geneiation from the father and 
the fifth gensrution from the mother. (Yajna- 
valkya I. 92 and 93). It has become the custom 
in this part of the country for a Hindu to marry 
tho daughter of hia maternal uncle. She should 
be a sapinda according to Yajnavalkya, and yet 
custom has superseded the smriti text, and this is 
recognised by Madh iva. The Civil M irriage Bill 
does not go so far as the" Hindu S.istr.is go on tho 
Kubjecd. 

(IV) Post-puhfirt}/ marriages. — IJndiM' the Civil 
Marriage Act the brido must mave completed 
fourteen years of age ; and as in many cases 
^irls attain puberty before that age, post- puberty 
marriages will be within the scope of the Bill. 

(V) lie-marriage of widoios. — This is already 
recognised by Law. 

VI) Marriage with oiilcastes. —This is not a 
question of practical politics now or for many, 
many years to come. The outcastes must rise in 
the social scale by cleanly habits and better modes 
of living before any one can think of linking his 
destiny for life witli a member of those castes. 

Hindu Marriage Reform 

Marriage after Puberty.--By V. B. BrinivaBa Saslri, 
a. A., (Publibhod by tho Madras Hindu Association.) 
It is contrndod that the mariiage of "Brahman girls 
sifter pubuty not only has been exproSi^ly forbiddori 
l>y Basil as, but was never in voguo. Tho object of this 
|mp«.r is to prove that that oontentinn is wrong. A 
candid oxamiuatioii of tho original authorities on the 
bubjict brings to light a mass of evidence sufficient to 
1)1 .ko irresistible the conclusions that at first Brahman 
girls wore uiarried only after puberty. Price /ts. 8» 

The Tonsure of Hindu Widows. By M. Bubra- 
maniyam, b.a., b.l. (Publi.^hed by the Madras Hindu 
Association.) Textual authorities against the practice. 
Xu this valuable liLtlo book the author marshals together 
all tho Bhastraio authorities against this oruel practice 
and makes an appeal for its disoontinuance. Price At* 8> 

The Yedlo Law of Marriage.— By A. Mahadeva 
Sastri, h.a. Price As. 8, 

The Aryan Harilage.— *Witb Special Reference to the 
Agc-QucKtion . By B. Ragbunatba Rao, b.a. The 
author endeavours to clepiot the Aryan Ideal of Harriago 
as found in tho 8astiai>, and enters into Hisioricul 
considerations to show how the Modern Hindu Marriage 
has come to be but a sad travesty of the Grand Old Ideal. 
Pre-pubescent Marriage is un-Vedio. Double Orowu 
16mo. Pages 200. Price Re. t-S. 

O. A. Katesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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BvaMaiiob anb 3nbia. 

BY Mli. P. N. RAMAN PJLLAl 



CHARLES RRADLAUGH. 


In 1867 when BiadlMii^^h was awakened to tlie 
near possibility of his being retinnrdto tlie Uonse 
of Commons as one of the membovs for North- 
ampton, there nppeai'pd in a ‘ West of Rngland 
paper the following rather sarcastic remarks : 
“ Mr. Bradlangh would perha])s take the CJovern- 
ment of India from the liands of Sir Stofibrd 
Northcote, his intelligence being not less, and his 
catholicity in religious matters making him a more 
acceptable ruler to the mild but shrewTl Hindu 
Perhaps, the writer never foresj\w tlmt the 
Englishman of whom he spoke so sneenngly wouhl 
live to be one of the best friends and champions of 
India in England; and we are firmly persuaded that 
had Bradlaugh lived two or three years longer, he 
would surely have been a member of Gladstone’s 
last Government, directly or indirectly connected 
with the active management of the affairs of the 


Indian people. But that was not to be. The 
fates (lecroed otherwise. 

Even in the days of his persecution, India was 
occupying Bmdlaugh’s thoughts. His keen sensi- 
hilities and liberal mind were a,w{ikene<l to the 
rejilities of the indian prohlem early in his public 
career. Wo find him .-uldics.sing tlie electors of 
Northampton on India in 1H83 -ev(‘n at the time 
when Ik w.ms eiic{)m[»nssed round v\ith innumer- 
able dilliculties as to his right to take his seat in 
the House of (Commons, as a duly elected repi*e* 
sentativeof Northnm])toii. His snhject was “India; 
how we obtained it ; how we have ruled it ; and 
how it should be riile<l, ’ It was the, llhert Bill 
controversy in India, that tnrn(‘il his attention to 
the (piestion of Indian ]>i)litics in their pinctical 
.ispects. Hecoinhaterl the doctrine once propound- 
ed by Ijord Ellenborongli that “our veiy existence 
in India depond(‘d upon the exclusion of the 
natives from military and political power. We 
have won tke Empire of India by the sword, and 
we must preserve it; by the same means ”, 
He pointed out that justice and equality of 
oppoi'tunity must b(‘ tlu^ fundamental basis of 
British rule, and, arguing from this point of view, 
strenuously defemled t he Tlhert Bill. He concluded 
a most powerful speech in the following terms : — 

We don’t, want to rule India by the sword. We 
want to put before the people of India a future in wbicb, 
if they will bo patient, as they have been, they may 
climb, slowly it may be, but surely, to the fullest right 
of self-govermnent, in course of time. Wo know that 
India is populated with diverse races ; that, having broken 
up their old systeniH, they may not be able to climb to 
the fullest enjoyment of freedom at cnee. They may 
have to climb slowly and painfully, but that will give 
them the opportunity of making their way upward all 
the more surely. We will not shut the door in their 
face. If we arc to rule these 2.')0 millions of people at 
nil, we must rule them not in the way in which we have 
gone to their country and taken possession of it, but in 
the way in which we should like to be ruled if it had 
been their people who bad come and taken possession of 
our country. 

1 regret that it should be needful, before an audience 
speaking the tongue which pretends to be identified with 
the traditions of liberty, to make such an appeal ; but it 
is needful. When we find words of mocking go from 
such gatherings as the recent Conservative banquet at 
Willingborough ; when we find words of mocking go 
from a Cot.servativo banquet at Bristol; when we are 
told that Mr. Gladstone wants to put the Englishman 
with his neck under the heel of the Hindu ; T say either 
those men are uttering wild and mad things that they 
do not think, or are uttering wicked things that they 
may provoke an echo from the other side. The Hindus 
have boon brave enough to fight beside ns, loyal enough 
to keep our rule. We, at least, owe them that, having 
taken their land with the strxing hand, we sbajl hold it 
as gently as it is possible for human hand to hold. 
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Since Fawcett’s death no member of Parliament 
worked so whole-heartedly and incessantly for 
India as Hi*adlaugh ; and it was characteristic of 
the man that he made India a special object of 
his sympathetic attention even in the days when 
the whole energy of his mind and his entins 
resources were required to oom]uer the obstinacy 
of the House of Commons in order to reUdn his 
seat in it. His only sources of income even after 
his due admission into the House were his lectnriNS, 
his journal, and his puhlisliing business, and yet 
India was never out of liis mind. Not even the. 
smallest detail of Indian administi-ation allecting 
the lights of its people escaped his vigilance, and, 
day after day, he ])lied tlie Indian Under- Heere- 
tary, Sir John (loi-st, with Itulian questions of 
every description, which made that stiite.sinan lead 
a most unhappy life. In August 1889 he made a 
gi-eat speech in the House of Commons on the 
misapplication of the Indian Famine rnsmance 
Fund. He opened the subject with regretting the 
languid interest which the House evinced in affairs 
Indian. He said : 

India utands hero in an entirely different position 
from any other part uf the dependencies of this great 
empire. There is no colony, however small, hut that, 
upon the estimates, wo have l^d afforded us one or 
more opportunities of raising any question which any 
member thinks ought to be brought before this House 
in relation to it ; but the same thing cuunot be said with 
regard to India with the enormous population, to which 
the hon. gentleman, the Under-Becretar) has referred, of 
something like 210 millions of actual subjects of the 
Imperial Crown, and another 65 millions of people more 
or loss subject to its influence. I nm of opinion the 
present system is one which any person taking any 
interest whatever, however remote, in the honor of 
Britain, ought to deplore and endeavour to have changed. 
I would venture to appeal—it seems rather a mockery 
to say, to the Government, with only the Under- 
Scoreti^ for India, able representative of the Govern- 
ment as he is, present in the House. It seems also a 
mockery to appeal to the leaders of the party on this 
side of the House ; none of them being present 1 deem 
it right to say that if the Government are deaf to our 
appeal, and if they will not so modify the new rule as to 
enable us to raise questions which we cannot now raise 
during this debate, I shall take the one opportunity 
which i have never taken since 1 have been a member 
of this House, and shall take care that the question is 
raised by an amendment to the Address. At any rate, 
the Government cannot deprive me of that opportunity, 
M they have twice this session deprived me of the 
opportunity I had obtained by moans of the ballot. 

Bradlatigh then dealt exhaustively with the 
history of the Famine Fund, leferred generally to 
Indian financial administration and made a fore- 
cast of what the future ought to be. He 
added: — 


We hope that there may be enlarged Counoils 
strengthened by a Committee of this House, or a Joint 
Standing Committee of both Houses, to which may be 
addressed questions on which it is necessary that some 
expression of opinion should be obtained as to the 
advisability of bringing matters in dispute before Parlia- 
ment. Although, in the present scanty House, it seems 
a mockery to do so, I would venture to appeal to hon. 
members, and, if necessary, 1 will go from this House to 
Parliament, and from Parliament to the people— that 
some opportunity of bringing forward their grievnnoes 
may bo given to those who are connected with the 
movement for reform in India. I agree that they are 
only a small body, but small as they are, they are 
sufficiently important to have some attention paid to 
them. There assembled at Allahabad some 1,200 dele- 
gates, representing some three millions of people, and 1 
appeal to the English people for reasonable attention to 
the wants of India, especially as its grievances are now 
finding constitutional expression in the great Congress 
mdvemont, of which Lord DuiTerin said that he regarded 
with feelings “ of approval and goodwill their natural 
ambition to be more extensively assooiated with their 
English rulers in the administration of their own 
domestic affairs. *’ From the report of that Congress, 
it is evident that the natives are inspired with a 
laudable ambition to be more closely associated with 
their English rulers in the administration of their own 
affairs. 

Ho associated himself actively with the party 
of progress in India and made strenuous effoi’ts 
for the enlargement of the Indian Legislative 
Councils. In India he was aknowledged as the 
spokesman of the Congress movement in Eng- 
land ; and prominent Indian Congressmen, like 
the late Mr. W. C. Bonne i*jee, w’ero taken into his 
confidence. In consultation with them and mainly 
on the lines laid down by the Congi’ess, he drew 
up an India Councils Bill of his own to be 
introduced into the House of Commons. Possibly, 
knowing what he had resolved to do, the Conser- 
vative Government of the day prepared a Bill of 
their own, and Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State 
for India, took charge of it. Bmdlaugh’s timely 
action, however, induced the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India to move in the same 
direction and give us the India Councils Act of 
1892. 

In the beginning of the year 1889 his health 
began to fail under the pressure of over-work, 
and in October of that year he became seriously 
ill with Bright’s disease. He, however, improv- 
ed, and his medical advisers ordered complete 
rest and, if possible, a long sea-voyage. A 
generous member of Parliament, Mr. M’Ewan, 
sent him a cheque for .£200 to enable him to 
take a health-voyage to Bombay. He left Eng- 
land and arrived in Bombay towards the close of 
December, 1889 and was present, as a guest, at 
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the sittings of the Indian National Congress held 
in that city under the presidency of Sir William 
Wedderburn. On account of his presence and of 
the inspiring and statesmanlike spc^ech he made 
at the end of the proceedings, the Bombay 
Congress of 1889, otherwise known hs the 
“ Bradlaugh Congress,” has become the most 
memorable in the annals of the Congress move- 
ment. The magic of his name attracted to it 
nearly all the most active public men of Imlia, 
and others had assembled to have a look at the 
high-minded and distinguished Englishman who 
had iilado their cause his ovmi, from no othei- 
consideration than the claims of justice, common 
humanity and common citizenship. As one of 
his biographers most truly says, humlreds of 
addresses for presentation had been sent to him 
from all parts of Imlia, some of them in rich 
cases, or accompanied by beautiful gifts in gold 
and silver and ivory and sandal-wood, ft was 
found impossible for all the.se ad<lresses to be 
read and presented to him at the great gathering 
which was eagerly waiting to hear his message. 
Representing the whole of 1 ndia and in the mime 
of the Congress an address was therefore pre- 
sented to him by Sir William Wedderliurn, 
President of the Congress, to which ho replied in a 
speech which both in point of form and .subst.ance 
could never be surpassed. Indian Congressmen 
who had the good fortune to hear it still pronounce 
it as one of the noblest utterances to which it was 
their happy lot to listen. Tn that speech Bradlaugh 
showed, in what spirit and for what object he had 
espoused the cause of the party of progress in India. 
Referring to the way in which he was thanked 
for his laboui's on behalf of the people of fndk 
he said : — 

But for whom should I work if not for the people ? 
(Loud and prolonged cheers). Born of the people, 
trusted by the people, I hope to die of tho people. 
(Renewed cheering.) And I knovr no geographic or 
race limitations to this word “ people”. If the national- 
ity-pardon the word— to which I am proud to belong 
has raised its empire here, tho rule carries witli it the 
duty on the part of every citizen to recognise that which 
I recognise in you, a loyal constitutional nssociation for 
theassertion ofyour just claims, and forthe aniolioration 
of your homes and the advancement of your industries. 
(Cheers.) 

The great Englishman then went on to point 
out, with statesmanlike caution, that political 
progress could be achieved only by slow processes 
and not all at once : 

And I will ask you not to expect too much. One 
man is only a water drop in the ocean of humun life, 
you are thebreeie driving the Wf ter drop on to the 
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western side of the seas, and by your encouraMment 
adding others to it and giving it a force that shall wash 
away the old rook of prejudices that has hindered pro- 
gress. I have noted with pride the speeches here, whioh 
show that you shai’o our language, our traditions and 
hopes, and are willing to work with us to make our 
triumph peaceful. (Cheers) Do not expect too much, 
and do not expect all at once. (Hear, hoar.) Grand 
as this assembly is, mighty in its suggestiveness, by its 
delegates travelling hundreds, thousands of miles, you 
are yet only tho water drop of the nearly two hundred 
and ten millions whom you number under our empire — 
yours and mine, not mine against yours, not English 
against Indian, but a common empiro to be maintained 
for common interests. (Loud cheers.) Do not be 
disappointed if of the largest claims only something is 
conceded. If not just now, it shall bo on a day that is 
to come. 

In almost a. prophetic vein the great orator 
emphasised the meaning which the Congress 
movement had impressed on him. 

There are over two liundred millions of diverse races 
and diverse creeds. Gut tho lesson I read here is that this 
Congress movement is an educational movement acting 
as a hammer upon the anvil of millions of human 
brains, until it welds into one common whole men in 
whom the consciousness of the need for political 
and social reforms, and the desire to effect such reforms, 
are higher than all distinctions of race and creed. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Reference was then made to Bradlaugh’s own 
India Councils Bill and tlie possibility of the 
(Government’s introducing a Bill themselves. He 
promised to do everything in his power to make 
the Bill as liberal as possible. With the consti- 
tutional aspect of the movement he then dealt. 

“ Tnthis movement,” continued he, “let there be 
no force save the force of brain, no secret union — 
let all bo open, frank, and before the law. Then 
if mischief touch you, so far as one man may and 
so far as one inan’s speech can, English liberty 
shall put itself on the side of yours.” After 
assuring bis audience that he would do his best to 
servo the people of India, according to his lights, 
he concluded thus “And 1 mean my best to the 
greater happiness for India’s people, greater peace 
for Britain’s rule, and greater comfort for the 
whole of Britiiin’s subjects.” 

On returning lioine, Bi-adlaugh prepared his 
India Councils Bill. The Government, however, 
were not willing to accept his plan, and, as we 
have already said, they introduced a Bill of their 
own which became the India Councils Act of 
1892. But it was through Bradlaugh’s effort 
that in that measure, in its application at any rate, 
the elective piinciple was partially recognised. 
Gladstone became interested in it when it came 
down to the House of Commons, chiefly through 



I fuid.altliouli^ Sradiaugh. iunisdif did 
live to see it pass, Ol&dstone’sL Interventiorf In 
^the debate on it was fruitful of good to Indiii. 

It Bubsequently came about that upon the aub- 
jeotof the leform of the Indian Vgislati\ e Councils, 
^^ttr^awgh bad an iiitei'wting conuspuudence with 
‘JLted Duderin, who was Vicoro}^ of India. Lord 
Puflfbrin, delivered a speech at the St. Andrew’s 
mliner, at Calcutta, on November .‘10, 188H, in 
he criticised the Congress. A telegrapliic 
Jidooant of the speocli appeared in Th^ Times \ and 
•Bmdlaugh made use of it in a lecture on “ [ndia” 
delivei’ed at Newcastle ami replied to Lordlhif- 
ferin^s criticisms. Lord I )nfrerin's attention was 
(Irawn to what Ih-adlangli .said at Newcastle, and 
he forthwith wrote to the latter exjjlaining and 
defending himself. In his letter Lord Dulferin 
Mured Bmdlangh that he had not uiisropro- 
eeuted the Congress, that ho never either directly or 
hy implicAtion, suggested, that the Congress was 


of owr Indian Administration than to its gmW 
unification, and I made considerable efforts in 
India to promote and expand this principle. In 
any event, I am sure the discussion which you 
will have provoked will prove very useful ; and 1 
am very glad that the conduct of it should be in 
the hands of a prudent, wise and responsible 
person like yourself, instead of having been 1/iid 
hold of by some adventurous franc tirear^ whose 
only ol>ject might possibly have boon to let ofi’ a 
low fireworks foi* his own glorification.” Brad- ' 
laugh’s whole caretn* in tlio House of Commons 
amply bore out the compliment bo.stowed upon 
him by .so eminent and accomplished a statesman 
as Lord Dntlbrin. 

He came to India, as he said, after having 
^ looked into the blackne.ss of the grave.” Tiuces 
of Ilia last illne.s.s rlid not leave him, though there 
was no })rcak in the di.scliargo of his Parliamentary 
duties. True to the promise he made to the 


eeditious, that he always s[i()ke of the Congress 
in terms of sympathy and respect and ti*eated its 
loembers with great personal civility, that he was 
idways in favour of Civil Service Reform, so that 
l^udians might obtain more a[)pointmcnt,s in it, as 
l^ved by his appointment of the Indian Civil 
^Service Commission ami that he himself was in 
favo;^' of such a refoi'iii of Ihe Provincial Councils 


Congrc.ss and though in failing health he* worked 
for Fudia with his usual vigor and energy. His 
India Councils Bill he worked at unceasingly. Of 
his qu(\stions in tlie House of Commons on India 
there was no diminution. But he made only one 
great speech on an Indian subject in the House of- 
(Commons after his visit to India. Ho moved the 
adjournment of the House in order to submit an 


ia India os Bradlaugb appeared to advocate. 
In reply Bindlaugh made a xdgorous defence 
of the progiumme of the Congress, pointing 
jt^t at the same time that the politics of the 
Obngress should be understood not from what 
people wrote about it but from its own 
^liesoltttions and accojitiug Lord Dulierin’s assur- 
fipacee in the spirit in which tliey were given. 

Dufferin then entei'cd into a more fiiendly 
Iwid direct correspondence with Bradlaugb for 
yvhxm “ abiUty, perfect sincerity, uprightness and 
JkOnesty of purpose” he expressed his admiration. 


appeyil to Pa) *li ament on behalf of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir who was deprived by the Government 
of India of his authority and his State under 
cover of allegations, as Bi*adlaugh said, which 
were emphatiwdly denied by the Maharajah 
himself. 

’Che speech produced a [irofound impression, 
and influenced the subsequent policy of the Gov- 
ernment towards Kashmir. 

Never had India a firmer, truer and more sincere 
friend. Since Brad laugh’s death several Engfieijb- 
men have taken up the cause of India. It is, how- 


At Loid Dufferin’s special request an intemew 
iMranged which took place in London. After 
^.^pointment as British Ambassa<Ior in Rome, 
Dnfferin sent a letter to Bradlaugb in which, 
l^tt^g to the latter’s India Councils Bill, 
ijt- Viceroy, while approving of the expansion of 
.jj^vincial Legislative Councils, did not want 
jBtnperial Legislative Council to be so dealt with 
j||f <Ae,tfhoiigheveri in regard to the latter hesup- 
the proposal for allowing Budget to be 
questions to be put. He concluded 
jbtter in these terms : — I think our efforts 
|j||ibtdd-b6 applied rather to the decentralisation 


ovei’, a fact that not one of tliem, nay, not even 
all of them combined, could make the impression 
that he, single-handed, produced on Parliament 
and on his countrymen— as member for India. His 
weighty character, lofty eloquence and dauntless 
courage make him one of the immortals of history, 
— who appear but rarely among mankind, do their 
work for humanity and retire for ever into, the 
groat Unseen, making the world ' poorer indeed, 
but nobler far by what they have accomplished 
for it. 




®l)t jCftte ; Jiijjflm if 
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X tbe sad and sudden death of His High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad, India 
los^s a notable Pfince of the times. His 
late Highness Asaf Jah Nawab Mir Sir 
Maha|)Ooh Alii Kh;»n Bahadur, sixth in direet 
descent from Asaf Jah, the Moghul Manaab and 
the original founder of the Nizam ul-Mulk 
■ family, was born on the 18bh October 1866, and 
was thus only 45 yrais of age at his death. He 
succeeded his father N'zam Azal-iid-daula, whose 
only son he was, on the 26th February 1869. He 
was of Tartar origin, and claimed descent from 
the hrst Calif Abu B.tkr. Ho was a Sunni and 
ruled over a State some 100,000 sqiuie miles in 
area (roughly equal to the whole of the British 
Isles without Ireland) with a population 12,000,000 
strong — which is chiefly Hindu, except for a tenth 
part which is made up of Muhammadans— and a 
revenue approximating about i'3,000,000. His 
Highness received bib education under the hands 
of the brothers Clerk— Capt. John Clerk and 
Capt. Claude Clerk — who are still well im», um- 
bered in Hyderabad. At 16, he was taken ch rge 
of by Sir Salar Jang, whose statesmanship saved 
the greater part of the Southern and (jentral 
India during the troublous period of 18)7, and 
was taught the work of practical administration. 
Unfortunately for His Highness, Sir Salar died in 
1893, just a couple of years before he attained his 
majority. It is unnecessary just now to go into 
the details of the confusion that followed that 
event, but it should be stated that it was in a large 
measure responsible for the future complications 
that followed His Highness’ relationship with the 
Supreme Government. The circumstances were 
set out at the time by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in his 
* Ideas About India ’ and are to bo found 
narrated in greater detail in his recently 
published ** Diary,” The generally received 
opinion has been that Lord Ripon was right in 
investing him with full powers on 5th February 
1884| an event that created no little sensation at 
the time. It is interesting to reoall the language 
used by Lord Ripon, which His Highness seems 
to have borne in mind to the last day of his life. 

“ You have noble ends,” said His Lordship, “to 
follow end greater deeds to do. If you will make 
yourself a name among the Princes of India ^ you 
can only win it, in the days in which we live, by 
tbe justice of your Government and by the ao- 
89 


knowledge prosperity of your pddpjo. 
people’s loyalty to your house and to yoiiiself isr' 
manifest and Unquestioned. It rests with you to 
preserve it, and as' years go on to deepen it jnto 
the most })recious possession of a RuVer— the Un- 
feigned love of his subjects. The care of tbote^ 
subjects has not been entrusted to you by Qo4. 
that you may make them the instruments of your 
pleasure or your pride. In their well-being you^ 
will find your trust and Imppinesp, and in thdl^ 
contentment your best security. Set before you 
no lessor aim, be satisfied with no meaner gaida,. 
but as you look back over the roll of your anoea- 
tors and recall the onnals of your House, let it hA 
your ambition that when you too shall 
gathered to your father8,men shall say of you, ‘ 
left his people the better for his rule,* and in thig 
work, difficult and even trying as it will often be, 

I cun promise you the constant support and the 
never-failing assistance of the Government of the'" 
Queeii-Ern press. The single object of the British 
Government in regard to this or any other Native 
State is that it should be prosperous and well- 
governed.” His Highness' reply was charactei'- 
istic. “The advice,” said he, “'which Your 
Excellency has been kind enough to offer me f, 
accept with the greatest sincerity, 1 shall ever 
endeavour in all matters that concern tbe pros- 
peels and prosperity of this State to consult the 
wishes ol Vour Excellency, the honoured bead.’ 

I am sure that in doing so 1 shall be considering 
the best interests of myself and of my subjects.’* 

Few will dispute that His Highness literally^ 
kept to the promise he thus made, at the outset 
of his career. A great deal has been said of Hie 
Highness’ reticence, temper and lack of personal 
interest in 8hate affairs. But it is a question if 
he was Fioi a victim to the intrigues that re^neiH,' 
supitme in the State at the time he ascended 
masnad. Lt. Col. Sir David Barr, K.C S.I., lately' 
drew public attention to this aspect of Ihemattei^ 
in the pages of an English magazine and few qan 
question bis competency to pronounce judgment 
on it. During his Highness’ minority, Sir 
Salar Jung was virtually ruler of the State 
and his integrity and talents made non-inter- 
ference the fixed policy of tbe British Govern^ 
went in Hyderabad affairs. And on his death, 
almost the first public act of His Highness 
was tonpptdnt his eldest son, Laik Ali, Minister, 
under the title of Salar Jung II. But he had to 
resign, and his example bad to be followed, in 
1894, by Sir Asman Jah, a well-known local 
noble, and by his brother Sir Vikar ul-Umra, later 
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on in 1901. These were not Ministers of the type 
of Sir Jalar Jung 1, and one consequence of this 
was intrigues and machinations rent the State and 
ruined its administration. His Highness and his 
Ministers, it is no wonder, disagreed, and in sheer 
disgust. His Highness withdrew from public affairs. 
This made the Hesident the final arbiter of State 
afikirs and he supported the Minister so long as it 
was possible and when the final catastrophe follow- 
ed, the Minister resigned and a fresh one succeeded 
him. In 1901, when fcJir Vikar-ul-Umra resigned. 
His Highness appointed Maharajah Sir Kishen Per- 
shad, a direct descendant of Chai.du Lall, a former 
Minister, to take his place. “ But this change,” 
writes Ool. Sir David Barr, “ was made on entirely 
fresh principles and in marked contrast to prece- 
dent. The Minister was no longer to be indepen- 
dent nor was he to conduct the administration on 
his own lines, nor upon lines indicated by other 
officials; he was to be the Nizitn’s executive officer, 
acting in subordination to His Highness, and 
referring for orders on all matters of importance 
and all cases in which ambiguity or controversy 
was involved during discussions in Oouncil. A 
complete change was at once effected and it soon 
became evident to all concerned that the Nissain 
was by far the shrewdest and most capable man 
in the State, and that he^was determined to exer- 
cise the functions of a Ruler, not, as hitherto, in 
name only, but in very deed and with distinct 
purpose. The results for the last four years 
(1901 — 1905) have been most happy: intriguers 
have found their occupation almost gone and 
interference with the administration has been 
relegated tc the trivial forms of jealousy, dislike, 
and back-biting. The more elaborate piocess of 
forming parties to support or to oh.sbruct the 
Minister was found to be of no avail. Because, 
the Minister though exercising the true functions 
of his office, no longer desired to assert undue 
authority ; nor had he the power of doing .so even 
if he wished, because His Highness the Niziui was 
at last the master of the situation, and was 
recognised as such nob only by his Minister and 
hi|B officials, but by the subjects of the State.” 

The silent part that the writer of the above 
lines played in the bloodless revolution above 
referred to was publicly acknowledged by His 
Highness in one of his last speeches. During the 
twenty-seven years that he ruled, Hyderabad has 
seen much progress. The system of administra- 
tion has been modernised ; education has been made 
cheaper and better ; good railway communication 
))a8 been established ; policing has been vastly 


improved : commercial and industrial prosperity 
has been furthered by the opening of coal and gold 
mines, and tiio currency and finances of the State 
have been put on a sound basis. There is yet 
work to be done, ‘ more especially in the last 
of these departments of State, but what has been 
so far achieved shows that progress, both material 
and moral was steady during His Highness’ reign. 
ITis Highness’ conception of duty as an Indian 
Ruler extended beyond his own State. Quite 
early in his career a.s Sovereign, he offered the 
service of his troops for the Egyptian campaign. 
Later, about 1885, ho made a similar otter when 
an invasion of Afghanistan by Russia was 
threatened. Two years afterwards, he offered 
sixty lakhs of rupees as a present to the linpr'rial 
^Government for strengthening the frontier 
defences of India against Russia. His Highness 
also materially helped that Government in the 
organization, on its present basis, of the Imperial 
Service Corps. More recently. His Highness in 
co-operating with the Government of India in the 
suppvGvSsion of an.archical crime showed that his 
conception of a S)veieign’8 duty towards the 
ruled was a high and statesmanlike one. At the 
Minto Banquet, he used language that deserves 
to be recalled now. “ If Your Excellency will 
allow me to speak,” said he “ from my experience 
of 23 years as Ruler of the State, I would say that 
the form of any Government is far less important 
than the spirit in which that Government is 
administered. The essential thing is sympathy, 
on which llis Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales (now His Majesty the King-Emperor 
George V.) with the truly Royal instinct of his 
race laid so much stress, lb is not sufficient 
merely that the Ruler should be actuated by 
sympathy for the subjects, but it is also necessary 
that the people should feel convinced of the sympa- 
thy of their Rulers.” These words of his produced a 
deep impression at the time on both Indians and 
Europeans and will be long remembered by them. 
Two much debated questions connected with his 
reign are the cession of the Berars, and the 
deportation of declared undesirables from his State. 
As regards the Berars, it has been offici.ally 
declared that the arrangement is one that is bound 
to accrue to the benefit of both the high contract- 
ing parties; and the deportations have been justi- 
fied on the plea that the peculiar complications 
of Hyderabad politics required it. Perhaps, in 
regard to both those, public opinion will continue 
to be divided ; but it must be added that in the 
ctuies of the deportees, His Highness always toolf 
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care to see that they did not pecuniarily suffer by 
his action. 

Hia late Highness' sense of justness is well 
brought out not only by this fact bub also by the 
generosity with which he helped all endeavours to 
alleviate human suffering. Only recently he sub- 
scribed Rs. 2,500 to the Transvaal Indian Fund, 
He was made a 0. C. S. I. in 1884 and G. G. B. 
in 190il, shoi tly after the settlement of the Bcrars 
question. He was slim of form but strong in 
buiM, and of graceful gait ilis personal qualities 
endeared him to’ his subjects, who, as a good 
many will remember, publicly evinced their loyalty 
and affection for him liy sending up prayers to 
Heaven when he was striken down by cholera, in 
1884. His hospitality, his love of horses and dogs, 
his dignity, his forbearance, generosity, and con- 
sideration for his subjects are well-known in and 
out of the State. He was until recently recog- 
nised as perhaps the best shot in all India. He 
was highly learned in both Persian and Urdu, and 
distinguished himself as a poet in those languages. 
His qualities of head and heart have been 
felicitously depicted bo us by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
in some of her poems, a good many of which have 
appeared in this lieview. His Highness made 
history rapidly during the latter part of his rule, 
and his name will go down to posterity us that of 
u beneficent ruler, made strong by his deep affec- 
tion f(»r his sul/jects and intense sympathy for 
thoio beyond it in India. In a word, he was both 
Kulfv and Statesman, and therein lay the secret 
of Ilis personality. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 



THE VOLCANO OV NOKTH-WISST AFRICA. 

OR some years past two volcan(»ea have, short 
of a terrific eruption, troubled in no in- 
considerable a degree the most strenuous 
part of Europe, Just as southern Italy is 
unhappily overwhelmed in turn by the physical 
eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius so is Europe 
alternately afflicted by the eruption of two politi- 
cal volcanoes of a disastrous character on the 
North-W^’st of Africa and South Eastern Europe. 
Morocco and the Balkans have in turn been the 
scene of either great political cyclones or of blood- 
shed. Fortunately for the comparative tran- 
quility of the Near East the Balkans have been 
(quiescent though now and again the distant roAr 


of internal rumbling and seething is heard. 
Meanwhile the Moroccan volcano is active, throw- 
ing out lava and brimstone and threatening 
to overwhelm militant Europe though luckly 
it has nut yet reached the climax of its dynamatic 
force. The patched up Algeires truce has been 
broken as was not unanticipated. The volcano 
only smouldered. But recent events, beginning 
with the civil war between the contending factions 
at Fez, have now fully whirled into the vortex 
of fiery politics France, Spain and Germany, with 
England for the present as a benevolent friend of 
France. Affairs havo during the last four weeks 
reached ;i critical ^tage which is indeed most 
menacing. Ten itorial compensation coupled with 
economic robbery are at the bottom of the great 
struggle. The pretensions of Spain pale before the 
stronuoirs demands of the mailed fist at Berlin. 
The tug of the war of political diplomacy which 
is to be witnessed at present is between France 
and Germany. A variety of pourj)arlers more or 
less of a shifting character, have already taken 
place on which the Press in both the coun- 
tries has animadverted according to its pre- 
vailing prejudice or bias. Hopes have been 
raised only to be disappointed, to be super* 
seded by new terms which again in their 
turn fall to pieces. The fact is, each is determined 
only to yield so much as its strength would allow. 
At one time the rope is so tightly pulled that the 
tug is inclined to be in the favour of one ; at 
another time it is pulled in the opposite way lead- 
ing the onlookers to infer that the last would gain 
the day. Thus it is tliat the diplomats on both 
sides have kept expectant Europe on the tender 
hook. Conversations are exchanged, definite terms 
are proposed, and despatches are sent at the fespect- 
tive capital. An interval of supreme anxiety prevails 
is as to the outcome of it. At one moment there 
is a jubilant tone only to be dashed away at the next, 
the pessimistic attitute then rules supreme. 
Again another set of pourparlers is reported and 
another set of final or supposed to be final proposals 
is submitted to the ultimate arbiters. Thus the 
resources of diplomacy are being exhausted. All 
patience on either side is coming to an end. 
Oei many is trying its utmost strength to dis- 
cover how far France will be squeezable. On the 
other hand, France, strong and determined wants 
to have this chronic dispute settled once for all, 
not only for its own peace but for the peace of 
Europe. Therefore, France, openly declares that 
the territorial and economic concessions undergo 
so far and no further. The squeezing game of 
Germany is no longer possible ; as we write and 
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before these pages see the light of day it may be 
taken for granted that a permanent agreement, 
mutually satisfactory, has been somehow arrived 
at. In the afluirs of tho Ci eat Powers, a rough 
and ready comproiuisa is all that is attainable. 
The insistence of France on her being allowed 
solely to keep watch and ward over Morocco, with 
the willing consent of the other Powers interested, 
certainly commends itself to all fsirminded 
persons as the most statesmanlike, and as 
calculated to bring about that lasting peace which 
is necessary on that volcanic region of Africo 
European politics. Germany ought cf'rtainly to bo 
satisfied with the most liberal Monitorial c )n- 
cessions in the Congo territory which Franc 5 
offers for the sake of tint permanent poatte. Let 
US hope that the max'm of do et den will prevail 
and both tho great Powers will bring a satisfac- 
tory end to the present tension whose reflex 
influence on tho trade and economics of other 
states is already being inconveniently felt. No 
doubt there are madmen on both sides who 
would foice the affair to the aibitrnmoiit of arms. 
But no Continental state can light heartedly 
think of putting the issue to that kind of 
violent arbitrament. Weighted as they are 
with enormous national debts, and troubled 
as they are periodically with colossal deficits 
arising chiefly on account of increased military 
and naval expenditure which take away one’s 
breath, they cannot but think twice and thrice 
before they betake themselves to arms. Indeed, 
we are of opinion, that judging from the trend of 
views of great statesmen in all the countries, 
war is now held to be their last and most 
unwilling resort. So that the present struggle 
will culminate in war is a great improbability. 
We are not one of those who think war to be at 
all in sight. L'^t us hope for the best. There is 
•every probability of a satisfactory settlement 
although it may even now be reached by exhaust- 
ing the patience of Europe and the world. 

♦ ♦ ★ 

THK ECONOMIC WAR OF THE CENTURY. 

But greater than Moroccan or Balkan or 
Turkish or any other difliculty the one 
which is now painfully confronting tho civilised 
world is indeed colossal in its cotjsequences in 
the near distance, if not solved in the only 
way in which it can and ought to be 
solved. Organised strikes, unparalleled and 
unprecedented, by the forces of Labour are tho 
linking features of tho beginning of the Twentieth 


Century. The struggle of Labour against Capital 
has earnestly begun. Europe may be armed to the 
teeth. But of what avail are thtir armaments if 
the whole social and economic order is brought to 
a deadlock by one clarion signal i Rioting is 
inevitable with strikes. A state may crush such 
riotous strikes by its soldiery. But such repres- 
sion can hardly be repeated with impunity. 
Labour, as it comes to recognise its great strength 
more and more, will also understand better its 
own interests, lo is bound to learn that violence 
and blood.>hed are not the right instruments to 
bring about that economic revolution which will 
he their rnillenium. The lesson they will soon 
learn or which will be perforce taught to them 
by inevitable circumstances is the one of passive 
♦resistance. When a whole order of daily wage enrn- 
eis sit sullen in their homes and refuse to 
work, without resort to barricades or other 
mi.schiev(»us and even deadly weapons, your 
most consummate statesmen will be helpless. . No 
soldiery can break down lawful pa.ssive resistance. 
The claims of Labour for a reasonably higher 
wage, which shall give them comfort and leisure, 
must be reci'gnised. Is Capital prepired to meet 
those claims in an equally reasonable and just 
spirit ? The longer Oapitd resists the claims the 
longer will the struggle endure and it is not 
diflicult to forecast who shall win in the end. 
Capital musi. understand that “ men in large 
ma.sses,” as tho ManchpMrr Guardian justly 
observes, do not suddenly become mad all at 
once. The theory which secs mere perversity in a 
strike, or can find in it nothing but the hand of 
the wicked pgitator, may be good enough for the 
growl of the railway carriage, but may be dismiss- 
ed from serious consideration. Men do not throw 
up their means of livelihood and submit to the 
immediate pangs of hunger for nothing. Still less 
do they without strongly-felt reasons expose 
themselves to risks and submit to privations 
out of sympathy with others.” These are 
some observations which should be firmly borne in 
mind. What may, it will be asked, are the rea- 
son of tho latest strikes, not only in Efigland but 
in nil parts of the civilised world ? Is it mere 
wantonness ? No. The cause lies in the altered 
economic trend of tho world’s agriculture, trades, 
industries and manufactures^ All these demand 
manual labour of divers degrees. But unfortu- 
nately that labour is not adequately remunerated 
in these days of dear food and shelter wrought by 
the same economic caules which are changing the 
face of the world. Rightly remarks our Man^ 
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cheater contemporary (23r«l August) “ the wage 
earning classes have not as a matter of fact had 
their proportionate share of the good times 
which are bringing so much wealth to the Capita- 
lists. During the last fifteen and more particu- 
larly during the last five years, money wages have 
not risen proportionately to the general rise in 
prices. Real wages, therefore that is the power of 
purchase earned by the workman — are lower 
than they were at the beginning of the century, 
and the greater part of the loss is d no to the rise 
in price in the last five years.” i:jo here is 
a broad and simple fact which accounts for 
much of the revolt of Labour at present 
against Capital. It is this that has brought 
strikes of vast masses and will continue to do 
so till Capital fully and generously recognises that 
simple fact. Indeed a full and fair adjustment is 
now imminent and capitalists in those countries 
well fare the best for the peace and happiness 
of the entire social order where they recognise it 
at once. Economic evils lead in the end to social 
disorder and disruption as History has told us. 
Time therefore must be taken by the forelock 
to bring about the adjustment called for and 
begin anew the Economic age on its newer and 
sounder principles. Of course, as already observed 
the remedy for the present inadequacy of wagesand 
shorter hours is not in bloody strikes. As the 
Guardian properly observes ; “ used repeatedly 
or recklessly it could only destroy the economic 
prosperity of a nation. But what is incumbent 
on those who wish to obviate strikes is to re- 
move the causes which make the misery of a 
strike preferable to the eyes of the unknown 
who after all, suffers from it directly, to 
the drudgery of continuous ill-paid work. If 
he can at the cost of a temporary suffering raise 
himself and liis whole class sensibly nearer to the 
point at which honest work brings healthy sub- 
sistance as its reward, who is to blame him for 
incurring that suffering ? Must we not rather ad- 
mit that he is doing for his class what society 
knows to need doing and what society has failed 
to do ? ” Of course, society for its own sake 
must be up and doing. Bj* a fair and reasonable 
adjustment, and by mutual guarantees on both 
sides theie is every reason to bring an end to 
strikes. For in the long run nothing is so dear 
to a nation as a pacific settlement between 
Labour and Oipital which augments the total 
volume of production profitable to all alike. It 
is to be devoutly hoped that the economic states - 
ipanship of the West will come to the frpnt on 


this critical occssion and suggest ways and means 
whereby the object may be achieved leading to 
greater wealth and comfort of all classes and the 
further progress of the worhl towards the arts of 
peace. 

♦ * * 

THE tsar’s STROXO ARM LAID LOW. 

The next most important event after the 
Moroccan striiggle and the general strikes in 
the West is the assassination of M. Stolypin, 
the Tsar's strongest arm for defence and offence 
in the troublous world of Russian politics 
these five years pist. This incident which 
occurred in a provincial theatre in the pre- 
sence of the Tsar himself enhances the deep 
pathos of the deplorable tragedy. Modern 
assassinations may strike awe among the ignorant 
but in no way have they achieved the object of the 
assassins. Not even wholesale mas8.aere8 may 
achieve it. On the contrary their very excesses 
bring with them their natural death. The world 
of civilisation and peace .abhors the assassin and his 
tactics. He is })ro8cribed. But it is to be presumed 
that so long as humanity is what it is this kind of 
ignoble tragedy is bound to occur now and again 
despite the progress of thousands of years. There 
is, however, a peculiar irony of fate with assassi- 
nation of high Russian officials, be they the Tsar 
himself or his Grand Dukes or ministers. The 
very persons on whom they rely and in whom 
they most confide for preservation and safety are 
the authors of such tragedy ! Bogroft' was the 
trusted policeman specially charged with the duty 
of guarding the person of the Tsar and his 
Prime- Minister from all harm. And yet such 
has been the fate that the assassin should be this 
trusted policeman ! Let those who can, interpret 
this irony. Meanwhile no doubt a variety of 
estimates of the strength and qualities of 
M. Stolypin will bo presented, varying in protrac- 
tion, ill light and shade, in perspective and pro- 
portion, according to the political views of those who 
may sketch the character. One set will eulogise 
him as the Saviour of the Russian State while an- 
other set, wither at his iron repression and dogmatic 
policy of government, denounce him as another 
traitor who in the guise of the People’s Man 
essayed to abridge the liberties of the people and 
enlarge at the same time the powers »and privileges 
of autocracy. In the Duma such contrary sets 
of opinions were invariably to be heard. We are 
too near contemporary events to judge of his 
true position in the rank of Russian Statesmen 
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of the highest order whoso sole object was the 
welfare and liberty of a poople against the 
encroach men ts of tyranny and legalised oppression. 
Repression of violence and restoration of law and 
order no doubt have a certain definite value in 
weighing the character of a statesman. But 
after all those nho with unlimited power, are 
able to educe such law and order cannot claim 
the front rank. M, Stolypin in depriving 
Finnish autonomy and further oppressing the 
poor hapless PoUs cannot be said to have displayed 
any statemanship which the lovers of Jjiberty can 
appreciate or admire. Much less was there any- 
thing approaching statesmanship in his suppre.ssion 
by an Imperial ukase a lawfully constituted Duma 
because in its constitutional capacity it over- 
threw his Zinstoo Hill, and the issue by the 
exercise of the Tsar's prerogative of the identical 
Zansboo which was nothing more than a travesty 
of Local Self Government. It is not by such arbi- 
trary use of power and kindred deeds tliat states- 
manship can be recognised or that one can be 
called a genuine Saviour of the Htate. He no 
doubt was the Saviour of his Master’s autocracy, 
but certainly not of the people whose rights and 
privileges he sedulously strove to cub off so as to 
make them helpless and hopeless. In all proba- 
bility M. Stolypin will go^own to History as a 
man of Iron who deserved well of his master the 
Tsar. As such his memory will soon bo buried 
in oblivion with that of many of his pisdecessors 
who enacted the same role, though compared to 
them he was indeed a Hyperion and not a Satyr. 

EMBARRASSED PERSIA. 

Poor Persia ! Many indeed have been . her 
troubles and embarassments during the last month. 
No sooner was she freed from one trouble than 
she was caught in the vortox of another. The 
ridiculous attempt of the ex-Shah to march on 
Tehran with his tagrag and bobtail force was well 
frustrated by the energetic action of the Mejiess 
which sent a small well-trained force to dish him 
if possible. But he fled to Gumesh Tope leav- 
ing his trusted lieutenant to encounter that 
force to be captured and executed. It was 
indeed lucky that at least this one enemy of the 
country, however contemptible, was put to flight 
with ignominy and forfeiture of the State pension 
which on his tlepositic n was generously allowed to 
him. Leaving this ingrate to his fate and to his 
covert patrons, we may notice what looks like a 
little more formidable opposition which the brother 
pf the ek’Shah bae organised to wrest for himself 


the throne of Persia ! The Shiraj District has been 
greatly disturbed. Anarchy pi*evaila and freebooters 
and other brigands are having a freehand. The 
distant Mejiess seems to have taken no energetic 
steps to put down the disorder prevailing. Possibly 
it is contemplating a well -planned resistenco to 
meet the new Pretender as he nears Tehran. It 
is to be hoped that the constitutional forces will 
be able to vanquish him also. Then alone order and 
quiet will be restored. This Pretender is the otdy 
enemy now remaining on the outskirts to be dis- 
posed of and his back broken. Otherwise, Mr. 
Schuster is going on well wi^di his thorough re- 
organisation of the country’s finances. The 
Gendarmerie is being well organised for the pur- 
pose it has been raised. If all goes well we may 
1^0 unhappy Persia tolerably free from her 
troubles and embarrassments to bo able to devote 
undivided attotition to internal reforms and a 
sound foreign policy. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 


The Unrest in India and Political Agita- 
tion. — By ir. G none tear de)' 7 i B. A, lion. 

Secretary to the Chilaw District Planter's Associ- 
atiouj Ceylon. — (The Messenger Press^ Golomho.) 
Mr, Goone warden’s appeal to Indians and 
Ceylonese includes much that ought to interest the 
general student of politics in this county. While 
he urges Indians to purge themselves of the 
social ills they labour under, he asks Britishers 
to know that Europeans and Indians are 
indispensable to each other, and that racialsm 
should be allowed to die a natural death. “ We 
yearn,” ho writes in his concluding chapter, “ for 
freedom, the birth -right of every human being 
not that freedom which has as its motto 
nonsei'viam, but the freedom that children enjoy 
under the loving authority of the head of the 
family ; and vve want to be as free and prosperous 
under British Rule and under the British 
sovereign as we have ever been under the best 
of our kings of a past day ; we are feeling our 
way to it, and will any true Briton, at this 
time of day, refuse or grudge to his Eastern 
fellow-subject the privilege of breathing that 
atmosphere of freedom which has helped him to 
emerge from a state of semi-barbarism to be the 
proudest and foremost nation in the rank of 
civilization/’ 
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Europe Since 1815. By Charles Downer 
Ilazen^ ProfeQsor of Hintory m Smith C allege ^ 
^orlfutmpton, (George Bell and Sons Limited^ 
London.) 

In the preface to this voliuno the author says 
that the purpose in view was the presentation of 
the history of Jilurope since the downfall of 
Napoleon; and this has been done witliin the short 
compass of 736 pages. The period covered is 
perhaps the most eventful in modern history 
from a variety of standpoints. It has been an 
epoch not only of political progress and national 
upheaval but of indusi rial development, of improve- 
ments in the arts of poacj and war and of scientific 
achievement never before dreamt of ; and the 
author has told the .story briefly and ysc lucidly 
without omitting anything which a student of 
histo.y in its broader aspects should know. The 
title of the volume does not give a full idea of what 
Is comprised within it. Europe is the centre of 
much that has been vital to the growth of man- 
kind during the past tsvo centuries and no resume 
of its history, .since the Napoleanic wars 
would be complete without a narrative of what 
has taken place in other continents over tlie des- 
tinies of which the nations of Europe exorcise a 
dominating influence. Professor Hazen has 
accomplished his ta.sk in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The book is cut up into 32 Oiiapters. Ch.tpter 
First deals with the Reconstruction of Europe 
after the overthrow of Napoleon ; the second and 
third Chapters deal with the reaction in Austria 
and Germany and the reaction and revolution in 
Spiin and Italy. Chapter JV refers to France 
under the Restoration and chapteis five and .six 
call attention to the Revolutions beyond France 
and the reign of Louis Philippe. The two succeed- 
ing chapters depict the drama enacted in Central 
Europe. The second Republic and the founding 
of the second Empire is treated of in Chapter 9. 
In t'le succoeding Chapter.^, graphic accounts are 
given of the creation of the kingdom of Italy, the 
formation of the German Empire under llismarck, 
the transformation of the second Empire, the 
Franco-German War, the development of the 
German Empire with a long glance back at the 
Third Republic. We are again brought to the 
kingdom of Italy and told the story of its 
struggles which led to its ultimate consolidation, 
Austria-Hungary since 1849 presents several 
historic features of abiding interests which are 
dealt with in these pages with true insight and 
^rmness of grasp. In chapter Prof. Hazen 


begins the history of Great Britain since 1816, 
No aspect of this history has been omitted. 
British History since the close of the war with 
Napoleon is not merely the history of the United 
kingdom, but comprehends the hi.story of the 
entire British Empire, its development and con- 
solidation, the progress of its Colonial posses- 
sions and dependencies. We are then again 
led bmk to Continental Europe to survey 
in bro.xd, yet .-iccurjite outline, the history of 
Spun, of I'ortugal, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian States, the Ottoman 
Empire, the rise of the Balkan States. Russia 
then occupies the attention of the Historian and 
the history of that Empire i.s brought down to the 
war wir.h Jap.in. No history of Europe during the 
atiiring times of which the Author treats could be 
complete without a full and vivid account of the 
“Politics of the far- East" and Prof. Hazen tells the 
story with an insight, lucidity, and grasp which 
makes the complicated nature of the “B’ar- eastern” 
problem and the growth of the nations in that 
qu.u-ter e.vsily intelligable. Chapter 31 is an ac- 
count of the Russo- J.ipinese war. The concluding 
chapter is a de.scription of the outstanding 
foature.s of modern pi*ogre9s in all its many sided- 
ness. We need hardly say that the narrative, in 
nearly all cases has been brought down to 1909 
so that alike the student and the genera] reader 
will sea that it is an unexceptional volume the 
importanco of which, as a book of reference can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The material in all cases 
have been obtained from unimpeachable sources. 
The Bibliography at the end of the volume 
gives the names of the works consulted and 
helps the reader, though indirectly, to a know- 
ledge of the Standard Works to be read in Older 
to know detailed history of the Period. 


Britain and Sea-Law. By T. Baty, D.C.L., 
LL. l)„ (George Bell and Sons, London). 1 sh 
Tbi.s is a popular exposition of the Law of the 
Sea, and is particularly opportune at the present 
moment when the Declaration of London has 
b3en exercising the minds of the intelligent public. 
Dr. Bity does not conceal his opinion of this 
Declaration, for on the very first page of his book 
he characterises it as “ an unnfcessary surrender 
of established rights.” The Declaration is binding 
only on the nations, and its interpretation 
will naturally itwolve references to the previous 
law on the subject. The present work, though a 
brief .and popular one, ought to be of great value 
to the jurist iq that connection, 
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The Question of Divorce. By the Right Rev. 

G- Gore, D. />., D. G. X., LL. D , Bishop of 

Birmingham. {John Murray^ London ) I sh. 

This is a succinct and authoritative view of the 
position of the English Church towards the question 
of divorce that has for sometime past been before 
the English public. Its main purpose is to define 
and secure the law and action of the Church, which 
seems absolutely necessary in the present state of 
divided opinion amongst Churchmen themselves. 
Those who are already fatr.iliar with Dr. Gore’s 
works knew what to expect from his pen,— brevity 
combined with clearness of exposition. At the 
present moment when a Civil Marriige* Bill is 
before the Indian public the following observations 
of Dr. Gore ought to be read with special interest, 
quite apart from the fact that he is a Christian 
divine. “ So long as the law of marriage,” he 
writes,” remains what it is in England to day, 
the Church can continue to recognise as valid 
marriages the marriages contracted with Civil 
sanction before tho registrar, where they are not 
contrary to tho (Jhurch law. Any subsequent 
religious ceremony is tho benediction of a marriage 
already valid, and not its celebration. But it 
must be pointed out that the Church recognises 
the validity of civil marriage from tho Christian 
point of view only on the condition that tho inten- 
tion of Civil Marriage is properly Monogamous — 
the life-long union, of the one man and one 
woman. Bishop Gore is accordingly for keeping 
divorce within tho strictest limits, and those who 
read his little book cannot fail to see that he is 
buttressed in that opinion by the public utter- 
ances of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels. 


Verbatim Reports of Cases under Dok- 
kan Agriculturists Relief Act. By Nana- 
bhai Lalhhaiy Pleader, Surat {Price lis. 4-8-0). 

This is a compendious volume dealing with the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists Relief Act (XVlIof 
1879). The text of the Act is given at the end 
and is throughout case noted, and the rules fram- 
ed by the Bombay Government for the guidance 
of Conciliators are also printed at the end of the 
volume. The Cases decided under ih^ Act have 
been vorbatim reproduced from the I L.R, Bombay 
Series, the Sindh cases being also included. The 
work has been done with great care, and is dedi- 
cated to Sir G. N. Chandavarkar, Judge of the 
Bombay High Court. It should prove useful to 
practitioners in Bombay, more especially in the 
mofassil, 


Master Christopher. By Mrs, Henry Dela 
Pasture. (Bell ib Sons, London,) 

This is a story of modern life, very ordinary 
and very commonplace, with its sordid aspirations 
of a designing woman a^d a lout of a young 
man with plenty of money who, in the end, 
exhibits unexpected traits of fine feeling and 
generosity. Ilnving said this there is nothing to 
add either in praise or blame of a literary effort of 
no particular interest or value. 


Virginia Perfect. By Peggy Welling. {Methuen 

tt Go., Limited.) 

This is rather a readable shilling’s worth des- 
criptive of the chance discovery of an interesting 
woman whose vagrant beauty attracts a London 
artist. Of course he paints her picture entitling 
it “the girl with a fringe.” Married in her callow 
days, when Virginia Perfect was “ in love with 
love,” she realizes later that her husband does not 
appreciate her nor she him. The discovery comes 
dramatically when she witnesses with amazed 
.senses her dearest lady friend prove traitor. 
Fate kindly removes Mr. Peifect from a world 
to which he was no ornament, and her love, born 
of long association for VVelfred Keble the artist, 
helps to develop her character, until she really 
becomes a perfect woman in many respects, and 
something of a notability. How Welfred Keble 
in tho last stage of consumption is restored to 
health by his love for her and her Will power is 
charmingly related. 


Tulsl. A Tale of the Indian Famine, {Pioneer 

Press, Allahabad). 

This is a laudable attempt at versification made 
by one who, we think, possesses poetic talents of a 
promising character. The sad tale of Tulsi and the 
some trials she is put to during a disastrous famine 
are told with considerable pathos. There is a coii- 
cious striving after of Tennysonian similes, a few 
of which appear to us to be really striking and 
apposite. We would hazard only one suggestion, 
politics and poetry are two different things and it 
would bo best to both if would-be poets bore that 
in mind. The “drain theory ” may be right or 
wrong, but surely it ought to have no place in 
a poetical piece. However, the present piece is 
deserving of praise as a first attempt, and the 
writer ought, with more experience and care, to 
produce something more substantial than the 
slender volume he has put forth, 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


What the Orient can Teach us* 

Mr. Ol.irenco Poe given in the (jolinnnM of the 
World's Work bin impressions of the Orient. His 
impressions are many anii we wunld like to 
place some of them before our l•ea(lel•^■^ Ho is 
much inipresserl at tho conservation of the indivi- 
dual wealth of the people. 

What raoat impressed tho Oriental critics with whom 
I talked, be it remembered, was the wastefulness of 
expenditures, not for genuine comforts, but for fashion 
and display— the vagaries, for exan.ple, of tho idle rich 
women who will pay high prices for half green stra^y- 
berries in .January but are hunting some other exotic 
diet when the berries get deliciously ripe in May, and 
who rave over a hothouse rose in December but have no 
eyes for the fullblown glory of tho open-air roses in June. 
It is such unnatural display that most grates against tho 
“ moral duty of simplicity of life” as the Eastern sages 
have taught it, 

Mr. Clarence Poe then turns to the subject of 
the importance of saving the wealth of nations 
from the wastes of war and the wastes of excessive 
military expenditure which would surely be appre- 
ciated from a study of conditions in Asia. While 
jingoes are using Japan as a more or less effeefivo 
bogey to work their purposes, peace advocates 
might perhaps even more legitimately hold it up 
as a “ horrible example ” of the efliciency of war 
in draining the national revenues and exhausting 
the national wealth. Count Okuma said about 
this subject thus to Mr. Poe: — 

I look for international arbitration to come, not as a 
matter of sentiment, but as a matter of cold financial 
necessity. Half the great nations of tho world are to-day 
staggering under their enormous military burdens. 
England and Germany have almost reached the limit of 
their onduranoo, tho seriousness of the situation in 
Japan is well known, and in the United States you must 
feel the burden of a great army and navy more and more 
as the exhaustion of your natural resources lessens 
your present abnormal facilities for wealth-making. 
Nations have laboured for centuries to build up the 
civilization of to-day ; it is unthinkable that its advant- 
ages must be largely sacrificed for the support of 
enormous non-productive armies and navies. That 
would be simply tho Suicide of Civilisation. Wo must 
find a way out. 

The necessity of preserving the national wealth 
from the wastes of war, the writer regards, as 
one of the most important lessons the Occident 
has to learn from the Orient. 

Tho writer then proceeds to speak of tho 
birth-rate and on this subject ne says : — 

90 


In studying these Eastern people one is also led inevit- 
ably to such reflections as Mr. Roosevelt gave utterance 
to ill his Romanos lectures last year. Not only are the 
Orientals schooled from their youth up to endure hard- 
ness like good soldiers, but their natural increase con- 
trasts strikingly with the steadily decreasing birth-rate 
of our French and English stocks. In Japan 1 soon 
came to remark that it looked almost as unnatural to 
SCO a woman between twenty and forty without a baby 
on her back as it would be to see a camel without a 
hump; and Kipling’s saying about tho ^‘Japanese four- 
foot child who walks with a three-foot child who is hold- 
ing tho hand of a two-foot child who carries on her back 
a one-foot child ’’ came promptly to mind. 

It is not surprising to learn that in the last fifty years 
Japan has increased in population, through the birth- 
rate alone. as fast as the United States has gained 
from the birth rate, plus her onorinous immigration.*' 
The racial fertility of the Chinese is also well known ; a 
Chinaman without sons to worship his spirit when he 
dies is not only temporarily discredited but eternally 
doomed, in a degree ; and in India, as Herbert Cromp- 
ton truthfully remarks (even if with a somew'hat inappro- 
priate simile), Marriage is as inevitable as death.” 
That every Hindu girl at fourteen must be either a wife 
or a widow is a common saying, and readers of Kim and 
The. Navlakha will recall the ancient and persistent 
belief that the wife who is not also a mother of sons is a 
woman of ill-omen. 

Mr. Putnam Weale abundantly justified the title of his 
articles in tho WorliVa Work^ later gathered into a book, 
“Tho Conflict of Colour” tho seeming fore-ordination of 
some readjustment of racial relations if present tenden- 
cies continue -when he pointed out that while the white 
races double in eighty years, tho yellow or brown double 
in sixty and the black in forty. 

Mr. Olarenco Poe finds the real cause of Asia's 
poverty in ju-st two things : the failure of the 
Asiatic Governments to educate their people and 
the failure of the people to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity by the use of machinery. For 
example, in India only 5 per cent, can read and 
write. The net lesulb of the policy of refusing 
the help of machinery, the writer says, is that 
Asia has not doubled a man’s chances for work 
but has more than halved the pay he gets for that 
work. A man must get his proportion of the 
common wealth, and if the masses are shackled 
by ignorance and poor tools, they produce little ; 
and each man’s share, no matter what his line of 
work is or how industrious he is personally, must 
inevitably be little. 

Knowledge and tools must go hand in hand. If this 
has been important horotofore, it is doubly important 
now that we must face in over-increasing degree the 
rivalry of awakening peoples who arc strong with the 
strength that comes from struggle wit.li poverty and 
hardship, and who have set themsulvos to master and 
apply all our secrets in tho coming world-struggle for 
industrial supremacy and racial readjustment. 
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Buddhist Excavations in Easia- 

In the current number of tlie Vedic Magazine 
Pandit Gan^a Prasad, M.A., gives us an interesting 
account of the excavations made in Kasia in the 
district of Gorakhpur which have an historic 
interest. The Buddhist books in Psli say that, 
when Lord Buddha gave up his mortal coil there 
was a war imminent among seven kings for 
keeping possession of the remains; but later on the 
Malla King resolved to divide the holy ashes and 
bones among the eight kings. Thus there were 
originally built eight stupas^ containing the relics 
of Lord Buddha. Asoka the Great had the relics 
taken out of seven of the eight stupas^ and divided 
them into 84,000 portions which were sent to all 
parts of the then civilised world with his 
Buddhist missionaries. Thus arose in several 
parts of the world numberless stupas^ containing 
tiny fragments of the relics of Lord Buddha. Of 
these numerous shrines, four were naturally 
considered the holiest and came to be recognised 
08 the principal pl.aces of Buddhist pilgrimage. 
They are Lumbini-grove, Buddha Gaya, Benares 
and Kuahinara or Kushi Nagar. 

In the last named Kushi Nagar or Kssia, as it 
is called, several inscriptions have been discovered. 
Here iu 1860 an excavatiori was made and it is 
thus described by the writer 

There stood tvfo Stupas^ one near the Raniubhar l^ake 
close to the Kasia— Deoria road, and the other about a 
mile to its west. There were several mounds and heaps 
of debris near the western stupas. The only image that 
WM not hidden under the surface was that of Buddha 
or rather Budfaisatva sitting in comtemplation. It is 
10^ ft. in height and is carved in black marble. Its nose 
was out— the work of some iconoclast apparently , At 
the foot there is a tablet with an inscription Only a 
portion of it is legible, the rest having been erased by 
villagers who found it convenient to sharpen their 
scythes by rubbing them over it. 

Again in 1894, Sir Antony MacDonnel, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the United Provinces, deputed 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith to visit the ruins and 
submit proposals, for their excavations. In 
1904’ 05 the excavations rf commended by Mr. 
Smith were commenced. 

They were conducted by Dr. J. Ph. Vagel, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of Arcbmology, (now Director General 
of Arohroology). The first year’s excavation yielded 
little or nothing of importance. In the next year, 1905 — 
06, a whole monastry was unearthed. It showed traces 
of an older monastry which yielded important finds and 
which appears to have been destroyed by fire in the 5th 
oeutury probably by the Huns who invaded Northern 
India about that time. Since then the work of explora- 
tion has continued each cold weather, (having been 


interrupted only in 1908.) and several other monastries 
have been laid bare which belonged to widely different 
periods. The net result is that the blirine is a very old 
one. Among 12 copper coins found in 1901—05 there 
were no less than 8 of Kanishka’s period i.e. 1st 
century. The present temple and the colossal 

recumbent statute of Buddha appear to have been made 
in the 5th century probably when the shrine was restored 
or rebuilt after its destruction by the Huns. For there 
is an inscription on the statute in characters which were 
in vogue in the (lupta period i. e. about the 5th centu- 
ry. The statue is exactly as described by Huen Tsang 
who visited Kushinagar in about 636 A, D. 

Tho excavation in 1911 was when the Dalai 
Lama happened to be in Kasia on a tour of 
pilgrimage when the stupa close to tho Nirvana 
statue was excavated and there were found in it a 
copper plate and some relics which might probably 
be genuine lelica of tho liord Buddha. With tho 
|)late there was found a copper jar containing a 
number of precious stones, pearls and coins con- 
taining the name of King Kumar Gupta. A 
number of clay seals was also found. 

Ancient Hindu CiTilisatioU' 

To the July number of the Calcutta Revku) Mr. 
K. 0. Kanjilal B.L , contributes an article on 
“ Ancient Hindu Civilisation embodied in Sans- 
crit Sacred liiterature.” He starts with the 
proposition that the Uindu religion presents a 
natural course, that it rose from the worship of 
tho powers of nature to theism and then declined 
in scepticism with the learned and man worship 
with the vulgar. The liigh order of ancient 
Hindu civilisation is manifest from the loftiest 
philosophical idea of the Deity contained in the 
Upanishads summarised by Sankaracharya and 
Ramanuja. 

After comparing tho systems of philosophy of 
Sankaracharya and Ramanuja, Mr. Kanjilal says : 
“Both 8y.stems teach advaila i.fi, non-duality or 
monism. There exist not several fundamentally 
distinct principles such as the Prakriti and the 
Fnrusha of the Sankhyas but there exists only 
one all-embracing Being. While, however, the 
advaita taught by Sankara is n rigorous, absolute 
one, Ranianiij t's doctrine has to be characterised 
bisMta advaita ie. qualified non-duality, non- 
duality with a difference.” 

Mr. Kanjilal goes on to show that a family 
likeness between Eastern and Western concep- 
tions of the nature of Godhead is evidenced from 
the fact that tho Sankhya and Vedanta, the two 
principal Schools of Hindu Philosophy compre- 
hending the six Dharshans, have their counter- 
part in the two European rival theories of 
Materialism and Theism, 
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His Majesty the Einff- 

Several of the English magazines and periodi- 
cals contain sketches of the King which are worth 
noting. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing in the July Forum^ 
pays this tribute to his monarch : — 

King George has now been over a year on the British 
throne, and there is only one opinion as to how he hag 
conducted himself. The simplicity and honesty of the 
man have made a deep impression on the mind and 
heart of his subjects. Ho has conquered both his 
shyness and his aversion from public functions ; the 
obstinacy with wliich ho used to be credited has been 
as little diseeriiiblo as his legendary Toryism ; free and 
voluble of speech in private life he has yet managed to 
avoid any indiscretions ; his good sense and judgment, 
his kindliness, his indefatigable devotion to all the duties 
of his post, and his capacity for taking the unexpected 
initiative, have utterly disposed of the once common idea 
that his was a negative and colourless personality ; 
British through and through, ho has immensely gratified 
the old aristocracy by cutting loose from the Oerinan- 
Jewish capitalist set with whom King Edward rather 
too openly mingled ; the Court to-day, under his auspices, 
is as brilliant and active at it was in the last reign, but 
stricter and more convontioiiAl, with a strictncts and 
conventionality that may make the West End gird a 
little but is not really displeasing to the masses of tho 
English people. Altogether, although King George is 
never likely to bo as popular as was King Edward, and 
has few of tho small arts of ingratiation, his character 
and mode of life have rovcaled a Sovereign who will 
never have much dilticulty in making a successful appeal 
to the quieter sentiments of his subjoets. 

The first place in the Fortni(jhtljj Hevieoj is given 
ton piper by “Irdex, ” on His Majesty as ‘‘A 
B isinpH*i-liko King. ” The writer says : — 

'rin.,re is one proved quality in the King’s character 
wliioli those of his subjects who have to take life seri- 
ously will specially know how to appreciate — his 
c ipacity for sticking steadily to business. Neither tho stir 
and stress of groat festivities, nor the tangle and turmoil 
of multifarious distractions, have availed to deflect tho 
King’s mind in the least degree from his everyday duties, 
or have induced him to drop tho thread of ordinary 
State business. What this moans can perhaps be fully 
understood only by those who know something of the 
burden ind weight of public affairs. Rut it appeals 
forcibly to all thoughtful people as sotting an example 
which, greatly needed at all times, was never more 
salutary than in these days, when v.irious influonees are 
threatening to undermine that habit of fixed, patient, 
concentrated attention to business which is an essential 
condition alike of individual success and of national 
prosperity. 

The writer hopes that this quality of the 
monarch will help to check the current tendency 
of Englishmen to-day l^o detest work and to find 
life only in pleasure. ** In complete contrast to 
this hustling and bustling pursuit of plensui a is 
the King’s readiness, whenever possible, to find 
bis chief relaxation at home.” 


In the Canadian Magazine for July Mr. Robert 
Blnck contributes verses upon the Coronation 
which conclude : — 

Crowned, they arise. The organ peals a strain 

Prophetic of their dazzling destiny, 

We have solved Man’s problem : taught our Kings to join 

In stately order nations great and free. 

Dark problem set ere history began, 

With death their penalty, who tried— to fail ; 

Eternal life for those whose powers prevail. 

For nations ha 70 their lives, like men ; and they 

Perish who will not tread tho narron way. 

Our triumph is incarnate in the fair, 

Fresh, comely youth of that Imperal Pair. 

It is the Birthday of the Peace of Man. 

The Taiyo for June, published in Japanese 
and English, finds the Coronation trebly inter- 
esting. The three reasons are suggestive : — 

III tho first place, King George V, and his Queen 
represent at present in Europe, so far as we know, tho 
oldest dynasty of unique historic continuity. We under- 
stand that the blood of King Ecgberht and Aelfred the 
Great is still flowing in the veins of George V. The 
Ceremonial Ukon as a whole illustrates the most wonder- 
ful history of the English Throne and Realm, growing 
up from the little Kingdom of Wes 8 e.x and expanding to 
tho present Great Britannia ruling over the Seas.” No 
other groat Empires, ancient or modern, can match with 
it, either in extent or in its complexity ; no, not even that 
of Romo. 

In the second placo, wo are bound by the treaty of 
alliance, which is tho foundation of tho peace in Asia, 
and, wo hope, also the chief basis of the peace of the 
whole world. 

In the third place, the people of Great Britain arc one 
of our grateful instructors and guides in the paths 
of modern civilisation, and in some branches of culture, 
we owe most to them. The English is the language 
now taught in the schools all over Japan. 

Why so Few Art Galleries? 

[n t he Local Government Review Mr. H. J, Hcare 
urges that greater prominence should be given to 
the esthetic side of municipal work, notably in 
the parks and open spaces, in town planning, and 
in providing art galleries and museums. He 
says : — 

There are only about thirty art galleries in the whole 
of the United Kingdom maintained by municipal author- 
ities. 'Thoro seems to be no reason why authorities in 
large provincial areas should not, while retaining separate 
library administration, make contributions towards the 
cost, purchase or erection of a joint art gallery ; oontribu- 
tions no doubt comparatively small, but in the aggregate 
sufficient to build and equip a'gallery worthy to rank with 
those ill the capital itself. Indeed, it may not be inap- 
propriate to make here the suggestion that some of our 
municipalities should negotiate with the national 
authorities for the establishment of jointly controlled 
provincial subgalleries, to which the masterpieces from 
our central national treasure-houses could bo loaned 
Similarly with museums of rare gems of sculpture, of 
carving, of specimens of artistic of all places and 
times. Bow few of our municipalities possess museums I 
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The Ethical Tendencies of Western Civili- 
sation. 

The September issue of the Modern Review 
contains a contribution on this subject from the 
pen of Mr. P. N. Bose, n. sc. The writer begins 
with the remark that the forces of the modern 
civilisation of the West have come into operation 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The more important of these forces are the demo- 
cratic spirit and the development of Natural 
Science especially of its industrial applications. 
About the former Mr. Bose says that the demo- 
cratic spirit is nob necessarily an indication of a 
high stage of civilisation and tout the go'jd it does 
is nob of an unmixed character. In the liold of 
politics are discernible Undencies to exclude the 
black and the coloured racLS. “ The most demo- 
cratic of modern governments are among the most 
corrupt and least able to check sanguinary out- 
breaks of mob-savagery. The treatment which 
the aliens and natives receive from the democracies 
of America, Africa and Australia is the very 
reverse of what may be expected from that growth 
of the altruistic sentiment wliich ideas of equality 
and paternity arc expected to footer. ” Notwith- 
standing the famous declaration of independence 
intimating that all men re horn equal,’ Negroes 
in many parts of America, even those who are 
well-educated and prosperous, are not allowed to 
ride in the same vehicle as the whites, let alone 
eat together in the same restaurant. They are 
often mobbed and “ lynched ” in a most barbar- 
ous manner. The Europeans of Austi alia, Canada 
and the Bouth African Colonies have the right 
of unrestricted admissiori into India and of en- 
gaging in any occupations they choose. The 
severest and most humiliating restrictions are, 
however, imposed by them upon the admission 
of Indians, even of the educated classes, into their 
territories. The doors of the Transvaal have 
been absolutely closed to all Indians, no matter 
what their position and qualifications might be, 
since 1907.” 

The writer then goe.s on to say that the law of 
equal freedom with only such n;.straint as is 
essential for social older is one of the fundamental 
laws of morality and the ethical lulvancement of a 
nation may be measured by the manner and the 
degree of its confoimity to it. Judged by this 
test, much progress has been made in the West, 
since the eighteenth century, but there is yet 
much to be achieved. 


Preference in India 

Mr. R. A. Leslie Moore, I. C. 8., (retired) 
puts in a plea in the pages of the August 
number of the Ein/pire Review for reciprocity 
between Britain and India. At the present 
time India levies a general import duty on 
all goods entering her ports, both British 
and foreign, of 5 per cent, ad valorem (with 
some exceptions, of which the most notable is 
cotton piece goods, v/hich pay an import duty of 
per cent. only). Now much of the tea, most 
of the coffee and a small portion of the tobacco 
consumed in Britain comes from India. In view 
of the incidence of the import duties, the result is 
that out of every shilling paid for Indian tea 5rf. 
goes to the Exchequer, and only Id. worth of tea 
' is obtained. And out of every shilling paid for 
Indian coffee goes to the Exchequer, and only 
lOJ. worth of coffee is obtained. And out of 
every shilling paid for Indian tobacco 9rf. goes to 
the Exchequer and only "Ad. worth of tobsecu is 
obtained. Is this not, Mr. Moore asks, taxing the 
food of the peoph*, and taxing it outiageously i 

If these excessive rates could be lowered, there 
would be an advantage to Britons, while at the 
same time the trade of India would be encouraged. 
Similarly India ctmld benefit the trade and her- 
self at one and the same time by abolishing 
simultaneously the .’34 per cent, import duty 
levied e.t Indian ports on Lii ca.shire cotton piece 
goods and the 34 per cent , ex- iso duty levied on 
Indian cotton puce goods. 

Indira could assist British trade by abolishing 
the 5 per cent, import duty on British goods 
while retaining it against foreigners in those 
linos in which foreigners are pressing Britons 
hardest. At tho same time Britons while reduc- 
ing the duties on Indinn tea, coffee and tobacco in 
favour of India may give an advantage to this 
country. 

This suggestion, made for mutual preference 
between Britain and India, the writer says, not 
only does not involve any increase of prices to the 
consumer, hut involves an actual decrease in the 
price of tea, coffee and tobacco in Britain, and of 
cotton piece goods in India. 


Ovf I weening pretensions as to the superiority, 
at every point and in all their aspects, of any 
Western civilisation over every Eascern is funda- 
mental error. If we pierce below the varnish of 
words, we any day uncover strata of barbarism 
in the supreme capitals and centres, whether in 
Europe or in the two great continents of North 
and South America.^Lo]U) Moklby, 
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Movements in Islam. 

In tlie July number of I'he Ea&t and the West 
the Kev, H. MrZwerner, D. D. gives ua an account 
of the thoughts, feelings and abpirations in the 
Moslem world. Within the hist four years 
Turkoyi Persia and Arabia, the three great 
Moslem lands of the nearer East, have experienced 
greater industrial, intellectual, social and religi- 
ous changes than befell them in the last four 
centuries. In Russia the Mahoinmadans are not 
only pleading for greater recognition in the 
Duma, but they are organ isi fig societies of leform 
and progress and working foi' pan-lslainism 
through the Press. In Java a young Javanese 
party has been formed among the educated 
Moslems. 

Coming to the social and intellectual progress 
of the Moslems we find in them one great charac- 
teristic feature and that is ‘^unrest.” Jieginning 
with Western Asia wo find a movement which can 
broadly bo described as one towaids freedom. 
The voice of the people were crying for liberty 
expressing general social discontent. Kor many 
years the better class of Persians, Turks and 
Arabs had freely acknowledged the ignorance, in- 
justice and weakness of the Moslem world, and 
the victory of Japa". over Russia had its influ- 
ence throughout all Asia and proved to Turkey 
and Persia at least to their own satisfaction, that 
Asiatics can hold their own against Europe. In 
fact, the clash of modern civilisation with the 
teachings of Islam is evident in every land. The 
modernist movement we are told touches every 
Moslem who receives education on Western lines, 
whether in Java, India, Persia, or Egypt, and 
compels him to adopt a new theology and a new 
philosophy and new social standards. The writer 
goes on to speak of the activity of Journalism and 
the Moslem Press in all the chief centres of the 
Moslem world as indicating intellectual and 
social unrest. 

In Russia the new It^lam is rapidly creating a 
new literature by translations and adaptations. 

A Tartar translation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” has 
just been printed, and the Moslem newspapers at Baku 
earnestly contend that if is possible to rutiomilise [slam, 
stating that its present immobility and superstition are 
only temporary conditions which do not characterise it 
any more than Catholic superstitions, tho Inquisition, or 
the st?ke woro the real Christianity in the Middle Ages. 
Islam, according to these writers, is passing through a 
revolution and a process of reform, and the new Islam 
will yet rule the world, 


Imperial Telegrams and Universal 
Fenny Postage. 

In the pages of the Nineteenth Century and 
After Mr. Henniker Heaton discusses the Imperial 
Conference and Imperial Communications. After 
expresing his most profound disappointment with 
the results of the late Imperial Conference 
he says : — 

We want to secure for our countrymen cheap and 
perfect communication by telegraph with all parts of the 
Empire. 

The electric telegraph has annihilated time and space, 
and enabled ns to crowd the operations of a year into 
the space of a few hours. 

Tho cables of tho world are now in the hands of 
monopolists or cable rings.” It is advisable, at all 
costs, to put ail immediate end to all cablo monopolies. 
V/g ask that they be bought out at the market price of 
the day by the Governments of tho civilised world. 

The people of England now pay four to ilvo millions 
sterling annually for cable communication 3 et the charges 
arc so high that only one in a hundred messages is a 
social or family message. The cables, 1 repeat, are now 
for the iniliionaires, and not for the millions. The 
present high cable telegraph rates aro prohibitory to the 
masses of tho people. 

The British and Colonial Governments (of over sixty 
Colonies and Dependencies) now pay nearly a quarter of 
a million sterling every year for oilicial cablo messages. 
This sum would go far towards the interest in purohasing 
tho cables from the Companies. 

Wo ask the civilised Governments of the world to 
abolish political frontiers for telegraph purposes. To 
show what can be done it is pointed out that in Austra- 
lia a message is sent 7,000 miles, at a penny per word, 
across territories of six Governments and States. Tele- 
grams from London passing through Germany to India 
and Australia are charged 3d, a word by Germany ; tho 
local rate is only * a word. 

A land telegraph line can be constructed throughout 
F.urope and Asia at a cost of from £25 to £30 per mile, 
whereas a cable costs from £200 to £300 per mile. A 
land line can carry ninety words a minute, and a cable 
only about thirty words per minute. 

A glance at the map will show that Europe, Asia and 
Africa (and oven, with short sea gaps, Australia) can be 
linked up, and conneuted by international land wires, by 
arrangeiiients with the various Governments. 

Mr, Heaton advocates the necessity of the 
Empire in making communication practically 
perfect and instantaneous with every part of the 
woild. “ We sh.ill never sec,” he says, ‘*a perfectly 
developed, unassailed British Empire until time 
and distance are annihilated in communicating 
with every part of it.” 
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Buddhism and Theism 

Such is the heading of a paper which Mr. 
Sakyo Kanda contributes to the current number 
of the Bifddhut Revieio, Buddhism like Christ- 
ianity has two radically separated schools. The 
one is called dinayana Buddhism, or simply 
Hinayanism which means the ** small vehicle ” of 
salvation and tha latter Mahayana or the “ great 
vehicle The writer thus differentiates the 
marked points of difference : 

Not only is Mahayanism not the original teaching of 
the Buddha, but almost all Buddhist historians hold that 
even Hiuayanism has been radically changed from the 
primitive form. Nevertheless, we iiiid a comparatively 
primitive form of Buddhism in the Hinayanism of tho 
Pali scriptures. Tho Chinese and Japanese forms of 
Buddhism are almost entirely Mahayanist ; these nations 
have even created their own particular Buddhism. To 
condonse the long history of Buddhism into a few words, 
we might say that Buddhism, soon after the death of its 
founder, became more metaphysical in India, and after- 
wards in China also, and finally degenerated in Japan, 
until it is now monotheistic and oven polytheistic. The 
majority of Japanese Buddhists, except the scholars of 
the Dhyana sect and a few metaphysicians, have come 
to believe in the divinity of Buddha and in tho 
existence of an immaterial soul or atman. This pheno- 
menon is quite in contrast with the development of 
Christianity, and Japanese Buddhism may be compared 
with Roman Catholicism. 

As regards Buddlin’s deriiaj of (iod as the creator 
of man the writer 8a)8 it is confirmed by the theory 
of evolution, and it is self-evident that from this 
point of view, hia doctrino coincides with scientific 
truth. The writer then considers the doctrine 
of Buddha’s ‘Nirvana’. The recapitulation theory 
among embryologists and genetic- psychologists 
holds that the human embryo recapitulates some 
of the remote stages of evolution, and that the 
child repeats the experience of the race. 

After Buddha has explained the seven 
stages of deliverance of Nirvana he says : 

“Bypassing quite beyond the state of neither idea 
nor the absence of ideas, ho reaches (mentally) and 
remains in tho state of mind in which both Nonsations 
and ideas have ceased to be --this is the eighth (last) 
stage of deliverance.” 

Again, he says : 

“ Happy is freedom from malice in this world, (self-) 
restraint towards all beings that have life. Happy is 
freedom from last in this world, getting beyond all 
desires ; the putting away of that pride which comes 
from the thought “ I am,” This truly is the highest 
happiness 1 . j . The emancipation of ray mind 

cannot be lost ; this is my last birth ; hence I shall not 
be boro again ! ”. 


The Truth About Indian 

In the August number of the Hindmtan Re- 
view Mr. John Renton Denting has something to 
say of the present condition in India. He sneers 
at the criticism levelled against the educated 
Indians that they represent a mere fraction of 
the population, mere lawyers, and vakils and 
pleaders and Babus; failed B. A. ’sand half- educat- 
ed writers and clerks, seditious journalists, maniac 
bomb-throwers and blood-thirsty anarchists. He 
thus replies : — 

'♦Veil, I personally have had for years an extensive 
acquaintance among educated Indians, and I know how 
utterly undeserved the sneer is as a generalisation. As 
for the comparatively small numbers of educated Indi- 
ans to-diy, I fail to understand why any controversia- 
list, worth crossing swords with, should adopt so 
shallow a device for carrying the attack of his adversa- 
ry. Granted that tho educated Indian, counted by 
mere numbers, is a small class — yet ho is the articulate 
clas8--and however Englisli Civil Servants in India 
may seek to deny it, ho stands to-day as tlio representa- 
tive of millions 

As regards the aspirations of the Indians for 
local solf-government the writer sa)s: - - 

The Hindu can wait. He has gained something. Ho 
knows he will gain more. We have given something, 
and, if wo bo frank with our consciences, wo know wo 
must give more still. As for those who have already 
accepted self-government as their political creed, they 
will go steadily along in their work. Nothing will 
turn them back. At bottom this is the political inovc- 
raont in India to-day. It is futile to discuss it as a 
question of loyalty or disloyalty. It is a question of 
aw'akening strength, awakening ambitions, of growing 
self-assertion, of chafing under-dependence. It moans, 
in the last resort, an entirely new adjustment of 
political forces. And in this now model, if the 
equilibrium between British power and Indian power is 
to bo preserved at all, the Indians themselves will insist 
on at least an equal sh.are in the whole administration-- 
Army, Finance- everything from top to bottom. 
Whether their visions of to-day will be realized is 
quite another matter. I merely desire to emphasise be- 
yond any misunderstanding the true Indian aspiration. 
Not the aspiration of the few -but the aspiration of 
practically all. Not, perchance tho aspiration of tho 
raiyat to-day, nor may bo to-morrow ; but certainly tho 
day after to-morrow. The articulate class will take 
care of that. 


The worst features of the present sytem of 
bureaucratic rule—its utter contempt for public 
opinion, its arrogant pretensions to superior wis- 
dom ; its reckless disregard of tho most cherished 
feelings of the people, the mockery of an appeal 
to its sense of justice, its cool preference of service 
interests to those of the governed.— The Hon. Mr. 
0. K.. Gukhale. 
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Immigration Bestriction in Australia 

In the J uly number of the Journal of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation Mr. Everard Dig by 
writes on the above siibjpcfc. Since the passing 
oF the Australian Immigration Restriction Act of 
1901 the determination to keep out the undesira- 
ble settlor which inspired the original legislation 
has remained as keen during tho ten years which 
have elapsed since Oie Act was first assented to 
as it was during the period that saw the Act 
shaped, and there is no sign of any sl.ackening of 
its spirit. The Australians have resolved to keep 
the Commonwealth for I he white races, and there 
has been no hesitation shown in declaring that 
the so-called educational test is only a euphemi.-ni 
for the resolve to keep out the black and coloured 
races. JJut owing to the nearness of Australia 
to China and the large nnaritime trade done 
between Australia and the East it would seem 
that there are ea.vy opportunilies to Eastern 
aliens to evade the provisions of the Immigration 
Restriction Acts and smuggle themscdves or bo 
smuggled into the Commonwealth. Of the 
Easterns there has always been a comparatively 
large section of Chinese in the pf^pulation of 
Australia, so it may bo expected the Chinese are 
tho aliens that require the closest watching. 

Under the principal Act of 1010, any immigrant 
to Australia might be required to pass the 
dictation teat — tho language test — within one 
year after he lied entered the Commonwealth. 
Tliis provides virtually for surveill.ance for twelve 
months. As Australia is a lure for tho Chinese, 
large sums are paid to persona in Chinese ports 
to arrange for and secure the emigration from 
China and the landing in Australia of Chinese 
desirous of evading the law governing immigra- 
tion into the Commonwealth. To deter .attempts 
at evading the law section 5 in tho Act of 1910, 
provides that every person directly or indirectly 
concerned in surreptitiously bringing into the 
Commonwealth, or concealing or introducing, 
under circumstances which infer a sRuet intro- 
duction, into die Commonwealth of any immigrant 
shall be liable to a penalty of £100, or six 
months’ imprisonment, or both. 

The principles of international law involved 
when a black or other undesirable immigrant is 
caught Bii the same in Australia as in England. 

The bearing upon which the machinery turns is in.truth 
the dictation tost, by which the oilQcer seeks to plumb 
the depth of the suspected immigrant’s learning The 
High Court Judges have been ve-'y strict in the enforce- 
ment of a correct application of this pi ovisxon. 


The case of Chia Gee v. Martin^ Chow Quin v. 
Martin^‘,\ C,h R. 049, decided at an early period, settled 
several points : 1. It is for the officer, and not the 
immigrant, to select the European language for applying 
tho dictation test. 2. Where prohibited immigrants 
were talien ashore under arrest as stowaways it was no 
defence to a subsequent prosecution of them, as pro- 
hibited immigrants, that they were brought ashore in 
the custody of the law. 3, It is not necessary to prove 
that a person intends to remain in the Commonwealth 
for any definite period in order to prove him a prohibited 
immigrant. 4. Under the principal Act, 1901—5 a 
person previously domiciled in the Commonwealth might 
be convicted of being a prohibited immigrant if he did 
not satisfy the officer as to his previous domicil. 6. 
When a person is prosecuted as a political immigrant, 
tho test whether a previous dismissal is a b.ar to further 
prosecution is whether the evidence necessary to support 
the second prosecution would hate been sufficient to 
procure a legal conviction on the first. 


Charles Kingsley- 

In tho August Cornhill Arthur C. Benson 
fiketebes Charles Kingsley. He thus sums up his 
character ; — 

He was a democrat in surplice and hood. He was not 
a revolutionary at all ; he believed with all his heart in 
labour and order, equal opportunities, and due subordi- 
nation ; ho did not wish to destroy the framework of 
society, but to animate it throughout with appropriate 
responsibility. 

But he was far more than this ; he was a poet from 
head to heel, and all his work, verse or prose, sermon 
or scientiho lecture, was done in the spirit of the 
poet. He was neither theologian, nor scientist, nor 
historian, but ho loved Nature and humanity alike, the 
complexity of natural forces, the moral law, the great 
affections of men and women, their transfiguring 
emotions, their noble sacrifices. Life was to him 
a conspiracy of manifold interest, a huge and en- 
livening mystery, holding out to him at a thousand 
points glimpses of a vast and magnificent design, of 
which he burned to bo the interpreter. But he was not 
content with a splendid optimism of heart and voice, 
such as Browning practised ; he had a strong combative 
element, which could have made him an enthusiastio 
pirutc if ho had not been a parson. He had that note of 
high greatness —the power of tormenting himself into a 
kind of frenzy at all patient and stupid acquiescence in 
remediable evil. He saw a world full of splendid chances 
crammed with entertainment and work for all, and yet 
in a horrible mess. He wanted to put it all straight, 
beginning with the drains, and yet never forgetting the 
Redemption. And so he went on his way through life 
at a swinging stride, with a word and a smile and a hand 
grasp for all, full of pity and courage, and enthusiasm 
and love, ready to explain everything and to maintain 
anything, in a splendid and contagious hurry, making 
plenty of mistakes, full of weak arguments and glowing 
metaphors, and yet some how uplifting and inspiring 
everyone with whom he came into ooutaot, giving away 
all ho had got with both hands, greeting everyone as a 
brother and a friend, his life flaring itoelf away in his 
joyful and meteoric passage. 
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UDrest in India- 

Mrs. Annie Besanb contributes an article on 
this subject to the Christian Commomvenlth 
wherein she analyses the unrest into its consti> 
tuent factors and gives out some remedial 
measures. She writes : 

First, we must distinguish biuuily, as Lord 
Minto was the tiisb to do, b^-tween the unrest 
which is patriotic, legitimate, and righteous, which 
seeks to draw attention to real grievances, and 
which aims at improvement in sober constitu- 
tional ways, and the unrest which is coarropolitan 
and criminal, which hiites all forms of govern- 
ment, which disd.iins all pacific means to better- 
ment, and uses assassi nation, terrorism, dacoity, 
and vituperative languige inciting to violence as 
its weapons. This last party is a small one 
numerically, but is dangerous from the fact that 
it consists of young n»on, very young for the most 
part, who are prep»!ed to throw away their lives 
at the command of leaders who are thiiinselves 
safely ensconced outside India, and who thrust 
them into perils which they themselves do nob 
share. Their aim is simple and childish in its 
ignorance: to drive the British Government out 
of India, not by open revolt, but by terrorism ; 
knowing that the English are an inappreci- 
able minority among the millions of Indians, 
they hope, by sporadic assn .«wi nations to show that 
DO Englishman or Englishwoman is safe ; they 
choose for assassination men who are popular, and 
who are known to be sympathetic with Indians, 
in order to show that no nobility of life can shield ; 
they carry on a campaign of unscrupulous misre- 
presentation and calumny, and they plunder their 
own countrymen in order to obtain funds for 
their nefarious enterprises. Their success, were 
it thinkable, would mean an.archy for a brief 
period ; then a welter of civil wars, in which the 
east and south of India would be overrun by the 
west and north ; then a reconquest by Great Bri- 
tain, in which a majority of the swords of India 
would offer themselves to her, as in earlier days, 
to escape the dominance of the Indian State which 
bad risen momentarily to the top. The anarchists 
forget many things, or perhaps have not studied 
either past or contemporary history. They forget 
that the English, both men and women, are more 
aroused than terrified by threats and by danger. 
They forget that the vast population of India, 
especially the villagers, constantly show pre- 
ference for the English official over the 
Indian, because the ordinary Englishman is more 
considerate of the poor, more ready to work to 


relieve distress than is the ordinary Indian ; in the 
relief of famine the chief difficulties arise from the 
lower class Indian employees— not the educated 
Indians who work most nobly to help the suffering ; 
the complaints of torture by the police are 
accueabiens against Indiiins ; in the administration 
of justice the Englishman judges fairly between 
Indian and Indian where the Indian is swamped 
by a thousand influences of kindred caste prejudices, 
local customs ; all this is known to and remembered 
by the educated Indiana, and [ am only repeating 
above what I have heard them say over and over 
again ns to the Substantial value of British rule. 
The auarchi^ts also forget thst British India 
is only part of Indin, and that the great Feuda- 
tory States will have none of them. The great 
Indian chief crusli out sedition with a vigour 
and promptitude that British ullicials cannot rival 
and give the anarchist short shrift. The Anarch- 
ist much prefei's British justice to Indian justice 
and if ho could g('t rid of the British there would 
be little del ty in getting rid of him, on the part of 
his countrymen. The whole criminal crusade 
of the anarchists is condemned by one obvious 
fact — the English could not rule India except by 
Indian consent and the anarchists are rebels 
against their own countrymen ; they ace a micro- 
scopic minority, trying to force their own tyranny 
on a disgusted country ; they took advantage of 
legitimate unrest to start a propaganda of hatred 
and murder, and had not even the satisfaction — 
thanks to L')rd Minto — of delaying the reforms 
which are the first instalment of the redress of real 
grievances, and wliich have already drawn the 
teeth of the common enemy. 

This criminal unrest may be dismissed as a 
constantly diminishing factor of the general 
unrest ; the sporadic murders which may yet 
oetcur are not sigr)i6cant of a widely disturbed 
area of Indian feeling, but are the despairing 
efforts of the hop'^lessly discredited group of 
anarchists abroad, trying to whip up a hatred 
which all good men are trying to eradicate. Indian 
educated opinion utterly condemns them and it is 
significant that the suggestion made over here of 
signalising the King's visit by setting free the 
political prisoners, under which name the anarch- 
ists of the great conspiracies are included, has 
found no echo in India. India does wish for 
certain changes, but toleration of anarchy is not 
among them. 
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QUESTIOXS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. Ookhale’s Edncition Bill- 

TEXT OP TUB MEMORTAL TO LOUD CRBWE. 

The following is the text of the meinoiial 
presented to the Maiijuess of Crewe by a deputa- 
tion headed by Lord Courtney of Penwith : — 

The uiomorial of the undersigned frieD<la of 
elementary education in India, respectfully sliew- 
eth : — 

1. That the spre.id of elementi y education 
among the masses in India his for many years 
been the settled policy and the anxious care of 
the fndian Government; and rocenily ITis Excel- 
lency Lord Hardingp, in receiving an address on 
the subject of popular education, assured the 
deputation that this problem was one that the 
Government of Indi.i have entirely at heart. 

2. But that, under a voluntary system, in spite 
of the best ellbrts of the Government during half- 
a-century, four-fifths of the villages in India are 
without a school, seven-eighths of the children are 
without tlementary education, and less than six 
per cent, of the population can read and wiite. 

tS. That experience in other count lies has 

shown that satisfactory progress can only be 

made when elementary education is free and 

compulsory. 

4. That, with the permission of llis Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy, a permissive Bill has been 

introduced in his Legislative Council by the lion. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.l.E. giving power under 
carefully guarded conditions, to iiiunicipalitiHS 
and district boards to make elementary education 
free and compulsory within their local areas. 

That your memorialists recognise tliat tlio 
expansion of such education must depend largely 
on the cordial co-operation of the people ; but it 
has been felt in India, as in other coutitiies that 
some Legislation on the lines of the Bill introduced 
by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale is necessary to afford 
facilities for the extension of popular education 
in India, and that the friends of education will be 
greatly encouraged by an expression of sympathy 
on your Lordship’s part with the objects of the 
Bill. 

The memorial has been signed by the following 
members of Parliament and others 

Lord Courtney of Penwith, Lord Weardale, the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Bart, M. P., the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Fenwick, M. P., the Rb. Hon. Thomas 
Lough, M. P., Percy Alden, M. P., W. Barton, 
M. P., Sir, John Brigg, M. P., J, Annan Bryce, 


M.P., Sir William Byles, M.P., H. G. Chancellor, 
M. P,, W. Crooks, M. P., G.G. Greenwood, M.P., 

J. Keir Hardie, M.P., Georgo Harwood, M.P., Sir 
John Jardine, M.P., Leif Jones, M.P., Joseph 
King, M.P., J, Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Philip 
Morrell, M.P., Harry Nuttull, M.P., J. O’Grady, 
M.P., Sir G. Scott Robertson, M.P., Sir Herbert 
Roberts, Bart,M.P., Arnold Rowntree, M.P.,H.B. 
Lees Smi:h, M.P., A. Mac Galium Scot^, M.P., 
Sir James Yoxall, M. P., Rev, John Mitchin* 
son, l).O.L.(Maflter of Pembroke College, Oxford), 

J. R. Magrath, D.D. (Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford), Walter Lock, D.D. (Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford), Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
(Principal of Manchester College, Oxford), 
Edwaid Atkinson, D.D. (Master of Clare 
College, Cambridge). B'lfdk. M. Marsh, M. A. 
(Master of Downing College, Cambridge), 
Mr. A. A. Macdonell, M A. (Hoden Professor 
of Sinskrit at Oxford), Anthony Traill, LL. D., 
(Provo.sb of Trinity College, Dublin), Sir William 
Weddeiburn, Bai t.. Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.I., 
Hon. Bhuppiidranath Basu, Raja Naushad Ali 
Khan, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, K.C.l.E., Sir 
William Markby, K.C.l.E., Sir George Birdwood, 

K. C.I.E., Sir Robert Liidlaw, Frederic Harrisen, 
H. W. Massingham, C. P. Scott, H. W. Nevinson, 
R V. R. J. Campbell, Frederic Mackarness, Dr, 
V. IL Rubherfori, J. A. Hobson, J. M. Robert* 
son, M. P., G. P. Gooch, Dr. G. B, Clark, Ratan 
Tata, Graham Wallas, H.E.A. Cotton, L.C.O,, 
S. K. Ratcliffe, S. H. Swinny, S. R. Bomanji. 


The Kingf and the Journalists. 

The following is a telegram fiom the King 
to I ho Prp.sident of the Institute of Journlists : — 

The King thanks the members of the Institute 
of Journali.sts for their message of loyal assurances 
and good' wishes. His Majesty trusts that the 
attendance at the Conference of representatives 
from all parts of the Empire may promote a sym- 
pithetic interchange of ideas upon Imperial ques- 
tions, foster a spirit of loyalty and patriotism, 
and generally tend tu the advancement of civili* 
sation and the prosperity of his subjects all over 
the world, for the powers of the Press are great 
and only equalled by their responsibilities ; and 
His Majesty recognises the debt of gratitude due 
to journalists for the incessant and untiring zeal 
with which collectively and i idividually they 
strive by day and night to discharge that great 
public duty. The King is glad that the members 
of the Conference will visit Balmoral, and hopes 
that they will spend a pleasant day tWe,” 
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Mr* Montagu on Indian Politics. 

From the Indian in tho House i»f Commons :~ 

POLITICAL STATE OF INDIA. 

I DOW reach th&t portion of my statement which is 
ordinarily devoted to a more general discussion of the 
political conditions of India, I hope 1 shall not be 
thought to fail in my duty if I say very little about politi- 
cal affairs this year. 1 dealt with them very fully last 
year, and in politics the year has been uneventful. That 
Is all to the good. The North-West Frontier has been 
singularly free from disturbance. There have, of course, 
been raids and there will continue to be raids so long as 
an inoreasing population with predatory instincts prossos 
more and more heavily upon the soil. The appoint- 
ment of a special otiiucr to take charge of our re- 
lations with tho Waziris has undoubtedly been 
successful so far, and it is hoped that the recent 
Joint Commission of British and Afghan officials 
which disposed of an accumulation of cases of 
border crime will check frontier raids, especially if tho 
Afghan authorities are firm in carrying out their agree- 
ment not to permit outlaws to reside within .50 miles of 
the frontier. The North-East Frontier, on tho other 
hand, was the scene of a deliberate open attack by A hors 
on a small British party, in which Mr. Noel William- 
fton, Assistant Political Oilicer at Sadiya, lost his life. 
The outrage is one for which His Majesty’s Government 
are taking steps to inflict jpuuishment at the earliest 
possible moment. Mr. Williamson ^Yas a young and 
enorgetio officer who had done good service on tho 
frontier, aud to whom the Government of India arc 
indebted for much valuable information about peoples 
whose confidence it is notoriously difficult to win. 
The House, I am sure, will wish to join the Govern- 
ment in ail expression of regret at tho loss of 
so valuable a life. (Cheers.) In the internal sphere 
of the political department an interesting event was 
the constitution of the State of Benares under tho 
suzerainty of His Majesty the King- Emperor. This 
involves no change in tho Constitutional thcoiics of the 
Government of India, nor does it betoken any new 
policy in regard to such cessions in future. 

POLITICAL CRIME. 

Political crime has, I am sorry to say, shown its 
head once or twice. As long as there are men who 
lurk safely in tho background to suggest these crimes 
(oheera); as long as there are tools, often half- 
witted and generally immature, to commit them, 
under the impression tiiat they are performing 
deeds of heroism, so long, I am afraid, occasional 
outrages of this sort may occur. (Hear, hear.) 

Do not think I am minimizing their horror. I can 
imagine nothing more tragic than that a devoted servant 
of the Government should have a career of utility to 
India cut short in this wRy. I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing the deep regret that His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
feel at the deplorable uiurdev of Mr, Ashe and to tender 
the profound sympathy of all concerned with the rela- 
tfvoi of tiiis promising officer. But, horrible and deplor- 
gblo M these crimes are in their individual aspect, it is r 


very common mistake, and a very groat mistake to attach 
too much importance to isolated occurrences of this sort 
as indices of the political situation, or to make them the 
text for long jeremiads in tho most exalted journalese. 
(Laughter and cheers.) With all respect to the admoni- 
tion of an army of friendly critics, I adhere to everything 
that I said last year as to tiio progrossivo improvement of 
tho general situation, though 1 sliall probably again bo 
told that my optimism is unjustifiablp. I want to protest 
hero against the ill-inf’ormcd and unthinking pessimism 
of which we hear a good deal, accompanied by vaguo and 
unsubstantiated criticism of the present Government 
for being in some niystoriona v/ay responsible for tho 
state of affairs which the critics regard with alarm. I 
wish that the people who talk likotliis would t.ike pains 
to substantiate tlie.ir views v/ith something more than 
bare and vague assertions of general alarm. What do they 
mean, these prophets of woe, who shake their heads and 
say: “ We do not like the news from India; India is in a 
dangerous state*' adding something, as a rule, about a 
Radical Government ? (Laughter.) They write it to 
their friends, they print it in tlio newspapers, they whis- 
per it over the fireside. IVhat do they moan ? Why, all 
that they mean, so 1 venture to assert, is that the Indian 
problem is a difficult one, and a eomplieatcd one, becom- 
ing as the country develops and its people are educated 
increasingly difficult and inereasinglycomplicatcd. There 
is no need to tell thnt to us who are concerned with 
the administration of India. It is all the more reason 
why wo should face the future bravely and thinking- 
ly ; all tho more reason why wo should avoid a 
mournful pessiiuisin which begets tho atmosphere 
of distrust in wliioh it Uirives. Whatever hystxuncB 
may he indulged in by anu-ehnir oritics in tho PrCss, 
the House m.ay rest assured that tho Indian Courts will 
not be deflected one jot from that adliorenoo to strict 
justice wliich has won them the respect of all sections 
of the community, nor tho Executive Government from 
exercising clemency where eloineney will serve the host 
interests of tho country. (Cheers.) The policy of Lord 
Crewe and TiOrd flardinge is the policy of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto— immovable determination to punish 
fitly anarchy and crime, with strict sympathy for order- 
ly progressive demand for the peoples that they govern. 
(Hear, hear.) Indeed, this is no now principle of Indian 
government, for the policy of tho Great Mogul was two 
centuries ago thus described by Manucci : — “Liberal- 
ity and generosity are necessary to a prince ; but, if 
not accompanied by jnstieo and sufficient vigour, they 
are useless; rsther do they servo to the perverse as 
occasion for greater insolence.” 

A CHANflING INDIA. 

1 do not v/ant to bo dogmatic, but India is changing 
fast— as fast as, if not faster than the West, and our 
views must keep pnee with the change. India has been 
given peace, unity, and an Occidental education, and 
they have combined to produce a new spirit. It is our 
duty to watch that movement, and to lead it, so far as 
it may he led from without, into right channels. When 
a change is produced ill tho political organization of a 
great Empire it must nut be regarded as the result of an 
inspiration of a philosophic Secretary of State creating 
now condition of things out of a placid sea, auxioua to 
modify the realm over which he presides in acoordanoe 
with his whim, bis fancy, or even his settled conviction. 
Political change in any country, I take it^ results froip 
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causes very different from this. It must originate from 
within, not from witliout. Social conditions, slowly devel- 
ophig? stir public opinion and public demand which 
movo unformed and uncertain at first, gathering strength 
and shape later, and it is the duty of those in charge of 
the machine of government to load them into the chan- 
nels of altered policy by means of statutes, orders in 
Council, and so forth. These paper documents arc the 
manifestation of the development of the country. They 
do not, of themselves, thrust the country either back- 
wards or forwards. They only mark, as 1 understand it, 
and so help its movement forward with a success which 
depends upon the cijtiipmei't and wisdom of those in 
whom tlie control is vested. That is whore true states- 
manship lies — to watch the manifold and eoraplcx cur- 
rents, to diagnose aright the signs of the times, to await 
the moment, and when the moment comes, to step in 
and mould into proper shape aspirations and demands 
which are feeling and groping for expression. 

LORD MOKLKY’s WOHK. 

It is for this that the name of the great statesman 
who has recently left the India (.Ifncc will bo remember- 
ed in Indian history, jjord Moricy with a keen and 
liberal understanding of Indian men and affairs, has set 
such a seal upon Indian progress a.s cun full to the lot 
of few Secretaries of IStato. The appointment of .John 
Morley to the India Office stirred great hopes <n India. 
He had the good fortune to iind in Lord Minto one 
whose share in the events of the last five years have 
obtained for liirn the affection and gratitude of India. 
(Hear, hear.) The hopes were amply fulfilled. Liberal 
and generous reform, coupled v/itii unffmehing re- 
pression of cnino, Buceossfully met a situation that 
might well have broken the reputation of a lesser 
man. He put off his armour amid the universal regret 
of the whole of India, and, if i may take this opportu- 
nity of saying so on their bolialf, to the regret of all who 
worked under his leadership, (Hear, hear,) 

IJy Lord Morley ’s reform scheme I say that wo have 
hu 'eessrully marked the poliucal development of India 
(IS it is at the moment, and have provided a (hannel 
along which India’s political history may run. 1 hope 
contentedly and steadily for many jeirs to come. May 
i sav Mgiiin what 1 said last year, that it is the opinion 
of all coneorned in the Govurninent of India that this 
scheme has been a complete success, and that the 
standard of work in the now Legislative Councils is 
worthy of the highest praise ? (Hour, hear.) 

THE POLITICAL FUTURK. 

And it is because of this that, when I usl; myself the 
question, “ What of the future ? " I am compelled to say 
frankly that a country cannot devolop by political agita- 
tion alone. I 8ay,a8one who profoundly sympathizes with 
progressive opinion in India, that politic al agitation must 
not bo allowed to outstrip development in other 
directions. Genuine political agitation must be spontano- 
OUB ; it must bo the inevitable result of causes working 
within a nation, not fictitious importation from 
outside. It is not enough to admire and envy Western 
political institutions. They cannot be, imported ready- 
made; they must be acquired as the fitting ex- 
pression of indigenous social conditions. Jf India 
desires— I use this conditional because 1 know 
tliere arc some in India wlio would retrace their steps 
Bnd abandon Western iiifiuencc,and go back to autcoraoy 


—but if she desires, as I beliovo the majority of educat- 
ed Indians desire, to attain to Western political institu- 
tions, it must bo by Western social development. The 
Indian educated fraction with democratic leaning is atiny 
fraction. It must remove, if needs be by years of work 
this inevitable rejoinder to its demands, not by olamouf 
or by political agitation, but by work, however patienti 
along the lines I am about to indicate. It cannot be 
removed in any other way. 

The measures taken two years ago afford ample 
provision for the expression of public opinion, and 
for the more effective control by Indians over the 
government of their country. The time is not ripe for 
any further modification of the system of government, 
and so 1 say to India, with all respect Work out 
your political destiny so far as you may under your 
existing Constitution ; find out its best possibilities, and 
improve, if you will its machinery ; but, for the moment, 
turn your attention more directly to other problems 
which make a far more urgent call upon your energies, 
The Government is ready, to play her part, but, with- 
out you, the Government can do nothing. Indians must 
turn their attention to organizing an industrial popula- 
tion which can rc.*ip the agricultural and industrial 
wealth of the country, and attain a higher level of 
education and a higher standard of living. 

• * K « » « 

NATIONAL FEELING IN INDIA. 

One word more before I leave the subject. If the 
Hindu community think it possible and desirable— and 
it is for them alone to say— to effect the changes in these 
matters the movement must be effected by the communi- 
ty itself. Government may not- cannot help. I,men- 
tion this, because in a recent debate on the subject in 
the Bombay Council there wore s'giid of an iiiclinatioil 
to turn to the Government for assistance. If the House 
will forgive me another (j notation I should like just to 
read the wise words with wliich Sir George Clarke 
concluded the debate : “ The fact is that the Govern- 
ment cannot force the pace in regard to social matters. 
Wo must leave them to the growing feeling among 
the Indian peoples themselves; and if politics re- 
main in abeyance for a time, it is possible, and, I 
think, probable, that social reforms will force them- 
selves to the front. That we must leave to the 
people of India. 1 do feel that if a real sentiment 
of Nationalism sprc.ids throughout India, as 1 think it 
will, the time will come when the Mahars, in common 
with all other elassoH, will bo treated as brothers.” But 
brotherhood within the Hindu community is not enough, 
India needs more than that. Real National feeling 
cannot be produced while in the same Province, village, 
town, or street you have Indians learning the national 
ideal and Indians denying their part or share in the his- 
tory of the land in which they live. Provincial 
distinctions do not permanently matter. Racial dis- 
tinctions do not offer a lasting obstacle to confedera- 
tion and mutual share in the common weal. But religi- 
ous segregations which produce fierce, exclusive patri- 
otism seem more obdiyrate and more hostile to amicable 
and united action. In India Hinduism teaches a fierce 
love of India itself, the motherland which is so wonder- 
ful as to be an example of love of country to the whole 
world, the lovo of country produced by worship of God, 
But Mahomedanism produces and teaches a sort of 
extraterritorial patriotism —if I may strain the words tO 
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describe it — love of a religion which seems almost 
to laugh at distance and material neighbourhood in 
breathing and praying mutual sympathy. How oati 
one preach tolerance in this atmosphere ? How 
can one say to the Mahomedan You need abandon 
no jot of your fervour if you add to it principles of less 
exalted and more Western desire to help and to share 
the destiny of the country in which you live ” ; and how 
can one say to the Hindu : — “ Your religious susceptibi- 
lities really should not be outraged by rites performed 
by people who do not share our religion, even if you 
would regard them as wrong if they wore perfornied by 
Hindus.” This trite advice is inoffectuaJ. These are 
not more denominations; they arc nations— the one 
bound together terrestrially and spiritually, the other 
spiritually only. Now of course it would be criminal to 
foster this difficult antagonism, but not to recognize its 
existence is to bo blind to facts in a way which must 
enhance the evil. I cannot see how this state of affairs 
can do other than retard and indeed prevent the 
development of India in the way I have tentatively 
suggested, and I would appeal to all Indians and I 
inolude in these people of every inspiration, race, 
creed and colour- to unite and join hands for this 
country’s good, 1 need assure no intelligent critic that 
the Government would be the first to welcome and 
to help the co-operation which we all dcsjre. (Hoar, 
hear.) 

I have now, I hope, made good my case. It is as good 
as I can make it if I forbear to produ(3e, from considera- 
tions of time, all the evidence on which it rests. Let me 
now restate it. The opinion most familiarily, but not 
originally, stated by Mr, Kipling that the “ East is East 
and the West is West and never the twain shall meet,” is 
contradicted by tho fact that India is now rapidly pass- 
ing through with our aid, in a^compressed form, our own 
social and industrial history, similar in its advantages 
and in its evils. She has, however, still a very long way to 
go if she desire to acquire as an outcome of certain 
conditions the same political institutions, and she cannot 
and ought not to acquire them in any other way. 

PRESTCGB. 

Time was, no doubt, when it was most important func- 
tion of this House to see that the theory of Govern- 
ment by prestige was not carried to excessive lengths in 
India. In the extreme form of government by prestige 
those who administer the country are, I take it, 
answerable only to their official superiors, and no claim 
for redress by one of the ruled against one of the 
rulers can bo admitted as a right. If, for instance, a 
member of the ruling race inflicts an injury upon a 
menaber of tho governed race, no question will arise of 
punishing the former to redress the wrong of the latter; 
the only consideration will be whether prestige will be 
more impaired by punishing the ofloiidor, and so admit- 
ting imperfection in tho governing caste or by not pu- 
nishing him, and so condoning a failure of that protection 
pf the governed which is essential to efficient govern- 
ment* This illustrates, as I understand the matter, the 
prestige theory pressed to its logical conclusion, 1 do 
not say that it was ever so prei^cd in India. It htis 
alwi^s been tempered by British character, British 
opinion, and the British Parliament. WTiatever reliance 
upon prestige there was in our government of India is 
now giving place to reliance upon evon-lianded justice 
and strong, orderly, and equitable administration. 


But a great deil of nonsense is talked still, so it seems 
to me, about prestige. Call it if you will, a useful asset 
in our relations with the wild tribes of the frontier, 
but let us hear no more about it as a factor in the 
relations between tho British Government and the 
educated Indian public. Do not misunderstand 
me— and this I say especially to those who may do 
me the honour of criticising outside these walls 
what 1 am now saying. I mean by prestige ” the 
theory of Got'ornment that I have just described; tho 
theory that produces irrcsponsiliility and arrogance. 1 
do not, of course, moan that reputation for firm and 
dignified administration which no Gevornmont can 
afi'ord to disregard. Tho reputation can only bo acquired 
by deeds and temper, not by appeal to the blessed word 

prestige,” I think it necessary to make this explana- 
tion, for 1 have learned by experience how a single work 
carelessly used may bo constriicod by sedulous critics as 
the enunciation of a new theory of Government. 

DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

It is, of course, a truism that Parliament acting through 
its servant, tho Secretary of State is vested with the 
supreme control over tho Goovrnmeiit of India. It is no 
less a truism that it is tho duty of Parliament to control 
that Government in tho interests of tho governed just 
as it is the duty of Parliament to control tho Govcrii- 
nicnt of tho day at homo in tho interests of the people 
of these islands. This House in its relations to India has 
primarily to perform for that country tho functions 
proper to an elected assembly in a self-governing 
country. 

That 1 say, is its primary function. But that is 
not all. It is characteristic of British statesmanship 
that it has not been content with so narrow a view 
of Imperial responsibilities. The course of the re- 
lations between tho House of Commons and the 
people of India has taken, and must take, tho form of a 
gradual delegation, little by little, from itself to tho 
people of India of tho po\>cr to criticize and control 
the (Government. You have given India that rule of law 
which is so peculiarly British and cherished by Britons ; 
you have given elected councils for deliberative and 
legislative purposes ; you have admitted Indians to high 
administrative and judicial office. And, in so far as you 
do these things, you derogate from your own direct 
powers. You bestow upon the people of India a portion 
of your functions ; you must, therefore, cease to trv to 
exercise those functions, and dovote yourselves solely to 
the exercise of the duties that you have definitely re- 
tained for your own. Permit me to say that I see signs 
that this most important point is not always sufficiently 
realised. The more you give to India the less you should 
exercise your own power ; the less that India has tho 
more you are called upon by virtue of your heritage to 
exercise your own control. The sum is constant; 
addition on tho one side means subtraction from the 
other. 

There are, then, these tw’o problems always before 
this House. The one is how much of your powders of 
control to delegate to the people of India, the other is 
how mo.st wisely to exercise the powers of control 
that you retain. It is not only that the powers that 
you have delegated are no use to those on whom } 0 U 
have bestowed them unless they are entrusted with 
them unhampered ; it is not only that the more you 
have delegated powers of control the more important 
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are such powers as you retain, demanding more and 
more study and thought. You must also remember the 
position of the British official in India. You cannot 
allow him to be crushed beneath a responsibility to 
Indian opinion, nov/ becoming articulate, and organized, 
to which he has now to justify himself in open debate 
added to an undiminished responsibility to British public 
opinion unwilling in fact to surrender the functions that 
it has professed, through its Parliament, to delegate. 
Lot the Indian official work out his position in the 
new order of things, where justification by works 
and in Council must take the place of justification 
by reputation. 1 have every confidence in the result. 

in conclusion, I accept the bluiiie which I am fully 
conscious of deserving for the fact (hat 1 have wearied 
the House. 1 am painfully conscious that anybody 
who deals with this subject and makes it unattract- 
ive Only does harm to the causes ho espouses. My 
aim and object is this : I want people to think of 
India. There is enougli to think of. I hive spoken 
with a full sense of responsibility, knowing the fulness 
of the oritics’ wrath. There are those who hate the 
extinction of poetry, of lethargy, of the pictures of the 
bizarre, which they assert is inseparable from pro- 
gress, from competition, from industrial development. 
There are the cynics who, forgetful of the history of 
their own country, would stop with their pens the 
roTolution of the globe, and deny the opportunity to a 
world force which is beginning to penetrate and 
stir in the country of which 1 speak. There are 
the pessimists who spend a useless life, mourning a 
past which can never return, and dreading a future 
which is bound to conic. Then theie are those who, 
filled with ante-diluvian imperialism, cannot see beyond 
domination and subjection, beyond governor and 
governed, who hate the word progress and will 
accuse me of encouraging unrest. I bow submis- 
sively in 'anticipation, I j^lieve there is nothing 
dangerous in what 1 have said. 1 have pointed a 
long path, a path perhaps of centuries, for English- 
men and Indians to travel together. 1 ask the 
minority in India to bring along it— for there is 
room for all— by education in the widest sense, by 
organization, and by precept, all those who would be 
good citizens of their country. And when at intervals 
.his well ordered thought show to us that they have 
made social and political advance to another stage, and 
demand from us, in the name of the responsibility wo 
have accepted, that they should be allowed still further 
to share that responsibility vvithus, 1 hope we shall bo 
ready to answer with knowledge and with prudence. In 
this labour all parties and all interested, wherever they 
may bo, may rest assured of the sympathy and assist- 
ance of the Government. (Cheers.) 

0 

The Hathwa Raj Case- 

In the Hathwa Raj case, the Government of India 
ordered the Local Government to make over the estate 
to the Maharani of Hathwa on a suitable security being 
provided. The order has now been complied with, the 
Maharajah of Dharbhanga having undertaken to stand 
as surety for the sum of Rs 14 lakhs demanded by the 
Court of Wards. The Mabarani will now take over 
the Raj. 


IRDIMS OUTSIDE IMOli 


The Hindu Problem in Canada. 

There is being carried on at the present time 
in the coast cities what may not improperly be 
termed a missionary and educative campaign on 
behalf of the Hindu immigrants who have settled 
in the province and become citizens among us. 
That the canioiiign is being conducted by them- 
selves or their representatives does not niako the 
matter any less important nor less interesting. 
The Hindus— more propoily called Sikhs — with 
whose faces, work and presence among us we have 
begun to he familiar, consider that they are not 
understood by the Canadian people nor are their 
ambitions in coming to this country as much the 
subject matter of public information as they 
would disire. They express also, altlniiigh moder- 
ately and temperately, the opinion that were they 
more understood they would not be compelled to 
enter the country under the disabilities which 
now affect them. 

Dismissing fiom the mind for the time the 
consideration of the first hundred or more of these- 
people who came to British Columbia, whose un- 
fortunate and misguided adventure resulted more 
disastrously to themselves than any one else, it 
must he admitted that the present East Indian 
immigrants are very far from being the least 
desirable of those who come to our shores. They 
have learned with commendable rapidity the lesson 
which it is incumbent upon all immigrants to 
learn and the class who are now among us are 
those whose industrial future must be reckoned 
with. 

British subjects as they are, they in common 
with other people from the eastern continents, 
have acquired property in our cities and have 
vested rights with tax-paying privileges in our 
country, There are in Victoria about 500 Sikhs, 
and they hold property assessed at $300,000, 
while in Vancouver their acquisitions are valued 
at $, 2,000,000. There are perhaps 2,500 of our 
compatriots in the British Empire now among us 
and they have come to stay. Nearly one half of 
those who have invested in property here are 
married men and about one half this number, or 
on© quarter of the whole, are desirous of bringing 
their wives and establishing homes in Canada after 
the manner of the European citizens. The laws 
of our Dominion prohibit this, and while they are 
not a complaining people, they are sensitive to 
what they consider an unnecessary discrimination 
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against them. They are humiliated that Japanese 
and Chinese women ate permitted to be brought to 
the country, while they, who are British subjHcte 
and have fought for the defence of our Empire in 
the Far East, should be placod under this dis- 
ability. They believe this discrimination against 
them is due to hu-k of informsition and under- 
standing as to their character and class as a people. 
They believe that if they were properly understood 
the Canadian people are sufficiently cordial and 
fair in spirit to remove the disability. 

Naturally it appears harsh to them that they 
ate deprived of their lawful conjugal relations. 
They are exposed to many temptations and there 
are not wanting those who are beginning to prey 
upon their ill- fortune and horaeles-, iindomestica- 
ed condition. They, too, are men of like passions 
with other men and as liaolo to be tempted to 
overt acts as are those of our own immediate race. 
They can see no reason why, while they conform 
to the laws of the land and are peaceful and thrifty 
citixens, they should be c impelled to live 
under a disability to which no Anglo 8ax<»n 
subject of His Majesty would submit in their own 
•part of the Empire. 

The Times voices their sentiments in sympathy 
with them and sharing the belief that with a 
better understanding of their claims upon our 
sense of justice and fairness it would be safely 
possible to deliver tnem from conditions which 
cannot conduce to their good and which become a 
moral Oienace to ourselves. The Victorial 1h C, 
Times. 


British Indians in Malaysia. 


Mr. Ingleby recently asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, in view of the 
number of Natives of India residing in the Feder- 
ated Malay Stetes, the Government would grant 
them a representative on the Federal Council. 

Mr. Harcourb ; The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. Ingleby : Are there now 172,000 Indians 
in the Federated Malay States, and have they not 
brought a considerable sum of money into the 
country, and as the Chinese are represented on the 
Council, ought not India also to be represented ? 

Mr. Harcourt ; There is a large number of 
coolies in the Federated Malay States. If the 
hon. member would like further information on 
the subject, will be communicate with me privately? 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


Mr. H. S. L. Poluk, in a letter to the Times 
supplements the summary of the Indi.an situation 
in South Africa, supplied by the Johannesburg 
correspondent of that journal. He writes 

Dealing with the difficulty raised by the Free 
State members of Parliament, to which your 
cor respond ei lb refers in terms sympathetic to tho 
Indian coiiteiition, Mr. Gandhi wrote to General 
Smuts on April 22 as follows : — 

An assuratice should be given that legislation 
will be passed next session repealingjAct IT. of 11)07 
(the earlier registration law), subjHct to the reser- 
vation of the rights of minor children in terms of 
the Cliotabhai judgment, and restoring legal (qual- 
ity as to the immigration of Asiatics into the 
Transvaal and maintaining existing rights. Lf the 
racial bar in the present Immigration Act of the 
Transvaal is removed by a general Bill, such a Bill 
should naturally be free from a racial bar through- 
out the Union. 

On the samr day, the following reply was received 
from General Smuts .• — 

The Minister intends introducing logislation 
during the next session of P.udiamenb to repeal 
Act 11. (J 1907, subject bo tho reservation of the 
rights of minor children. In devising such legis- 
lation the Minister intends to introduce provisions 
giving legal f(iu:ility for all immigrants with, how- 
ever, ditferential treatment of an administrative 
as distinct from a statutoiy character. 

Tho Transvaal Indians, for whom 1 am author- 
ised to speak, intt^rpret General Smuts’ declara- 
tion as an undertaking that if a general Immigra- 
tion Bill is brought forward next year it will 
remove tho larial bar even os regards tho Free 
State. Oil this understanding pa.ssive resistance 
has been suspended. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the above settlement applies to the 
Transvaal only, and that tho Indiaiis of Cape 
Colony and Natal lay emphasis on the following 
passage in Lord Crewe’s despatch to Lord Glad- 
stone of October 7 last : — 

I ought to add that any solution [of the 
immigration problem] which prejudices or weakens 
the present position of Indians in the Cape Colony 
or Natal would not bo acceptable to His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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Coloured People in S. Africa and Australia. 

Writing on ‘ sham imperialism’ the Statist has 
the following pertinent observations to offer : — 

How is it, for example, that South Africa and 
Australia have decided to exclude coloured 
people? We say nothing of Canada, for she is 
so far removed from the great coloured com- 
munities that it is conceivable that her people 
think they can do as they please. But it is 
incredible that either Australia or 8(Uith Africa 
labour under a delusion of that kind. They must 
know, firstly, the iiritation that is excited in 
India, and, secondly, the irritation that is exidted 
both in Japan and iij Chinn. How is it, we have 
oiten asked in this journal, that the Government 
of Great Britain di(i not lay the fnefs before the 
Govorninents concerned ? And if they did lay 
tho facts boforo the Governniont.'J, how is it that 
the.se hitter deliberately decided to run all the 
risks? Again, we have a.sked, i.s there a pledge 
given by the Mother (>'oimtry to the Daughter 
Countries tliat whatever happens, and no matter 
how unwise their decisions may he, they will be 
supported by all tho might of the British Krnpiio? 
If there is not sucli .a promise, how is it that tho 
policy referred to has ^ot rruivly been adopted 
but has been carried on so loi g i 


East Indian Labourers in Mauritius. 

The llwdnstani of Mauritius, for which Mr. 
Manilal M. Doctor i.s ivsponsilile, gives prominence 
to the following passage fiom a desjiatch addressed 
by Lord Crewe to tlie Governor of Maur itius ; — 

I liave the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your telegram of tho 21 sb ultimo with regard 
to the Report of tho Committee on Bast Indian 
Emigration, and in confirmation of my telegiara 
in reply of the l.st instant, to inform you that, 
having given full consideration to the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation I urn unable to appi'ove 
of the continuance of the present system of 
introducing East Indian laloiirers under 
indenture into the Colony of Mauritius. I 
accept the opinion of the Committee, based 
as it is on established facta and strong ai'gumsnts 
that the labour supply in the Colony is sufficient 
and ill these circumstances it is not justifiable to 
continue a s}8tem of introducing indentured 
labour to meet the requirements of a heavy crop, 
with the result of increasing uriemployment, 
distress, and destifution when the exceptional 
circurostangoi^ haye passed away. It will^ qf 


coui’8e,.aIwa}S be open to the planters to obtain 
free labour from India if they can do so without 
Government assistance and support ; and in the 
event of a future increase in the normal demand 
for labour which cannot be met locally, and Is 
not of a temporary and transient characUr, the 
question of allowing the introduction of a limited 
number of coolies under indenture might be 
brought before tho Secretary of State, who would 
however, require convincing evidence that the 
demand was likely to be permanent. 


Anti Asiatic. 

Tho Transvafd Chronicle is making a determir.ed 
effort to arouse Pr etor ians to a sense of tho danger 
the town is in, owing to the great increase of 
Asiatic traders (says the East Hand Express.) To 
that end it published some striking figures of the 
increase in Asiatic trading, and later on an article 
by the Hon. Sccietaiy of the old East Rand Vigil- 
ance Association statir'g the steps which were 
taken so successfully in this area to keep the dis- 
trict white. Commenting on the question, (he 
editor remarks : “The figures showed an actual 
advance of twenty per cent, in the number of 
licences granted to Asiatics to trade in the town 
(Pretoria) during this year, and showed the total 
number of Asiatics trading in the present time to 
be 104. The position is startling enough in all 
conscience and in a less lethargic town than 
Pretoiia there would long ago have been in- 
tense activity in an endeavour to eradicate 
the evil. TheSicretary of the East Rand Vigi- 
lance Committee has shown us how the citizens of 
that progressive and wide awake area kept their 
towns clear in tho face of the greatest difficulties, 
BO that to day there is nob an Asiatic trader in 
the towns from Cleveland to Springs. Surely, if 
the business men of the town have not the local 
patriotism and civic pride that should inspire 
them to keep theii* City for their own race, they, 
at least, have sufficient business foresight to 
appreciate the inevitable outcome of this annual 
increase in the number of Asiatic traders. If 
something is not done, the outlook for Pretoria 
is dark, indeed— a view of some of the towns of 
Natil will given fair index of her future. Ap- 
parently, we have nob the virile, patriotic public 
men of tho East Rand, but those we have, should 
be predded into some activity, and it will be the 
duty of the electors when elections come along to 
see that the prodding is done effectively.” 
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White Woman and Black Men. 

A HIGH COURT JUDGMENT IN NATAL. 


The Cape Town Correspondenfc of the ^fdn- 
chester Guardian writes under date, July 20 : — 

An immense uproar was made some time ago, 
because, Lord Gladstone commuted the death 
sentence in the case of a native found guilty of 
rape on a white woman in Rhodesia. Joth in 
South Africa and in England a demand was made 
for the head of the Governor- General. It was in 
vain that pieced nts were pleaded. Lord Selborne 
had done the same thing in Rhodesia and little 
was said. Lord Milner did it in a much worse case 
at the Cape «nd nothing was said. But the 
agitation grew, and lived for a time on itself. It 
led to nothing, but attempts to revive it are still 
constantly made. 

It has remained for a Dutch- speaking Judge in 
Natal to put the point most forcibly. At the 
Native Court in Durban the other day a native 
was found guilty of the same terrible crime. The 
vii^tim was a young girl, recently arrived from 
England, and she and her assailant weie fellow- 
servants. Judge President Boshof, in passing 
sentence, remarked that the law empowered the 
Court to enact the death penalty, but said, accord- 
ing to the report : “ It had not been the practice 
in this country to do so. The occasion when such 
sentences had been passed had been exceptions. It 
was not the rule, and personally he was opposed 
to the death sentence of this crime, unless the 
circumstances were of such a nature that no other 
sentence could be passed.'’ This from the Presi- 
dent of the Native High Court in Natal, where 
if anywhere, sentimental views about natives are 
not unduly prominent, and from a member of tho 
Dutch South African race, which, if any, under- 
stands the native, makes it plain enough that the 
real opinion of South Africa is with Lord Glad- 
stone in this matter, and not with his accusers. 

But no less significant, than this remarkable 
incident itself is the fact that it has passed with- 
out a word of protest. No one has asked for 
Judge Boshof’s dismissal. No one has doubted 
his statements. Theae things need pointing out. 
They should help to convince Englishmen that 
South Africa is wiser and more tederant than its 
Press, and that is Press cares more for party 
politics than anything else. 


The Gold Law. 

MR. RITCH WARNED. 

Mr. L. W. Ritch who is the registered owner 
of certain stands on mining areas at Krugersdorp, 
has received the following letter, dated the 3rd 
August, from the office of the Resident Magis- 
trate, Krugersdorp, signed by tho Public 
Pro8€ cuter : — 

** I beg to draw your attention to tho provisions 
of Section 130 and following Sections of Act 35 of 
1908, which prohibit among other things the 
acquisition of any rights under this Act by 
coloured persons and residence of coloured per- 
sons on proclaimed land. The sections referred 
to also make it a criminal ofTence for any person 
to transfer or sub- let or permit to be transferred 
or sub let any portion of any rights under this or 
previous laws to coloured portons or to permit 
coloured persons to reside on ground held under 
such rights. 

“ 1 am directed by the Attorney -General to 
point out to you that contravention of these scc- 
stions renders you liable to criminal prosecution. 

** Will yoti kindly take immediate steps to 
comply with the requirements of the Uw ? ” 


Coloured Passengers on the Railways- 

A recent Pretoria wire states : — In the Provin- 
cial Council, a motion was brought up by 
Mr. G. J. Yissel (Lichtenburg) requesting the 
Administrator to urge upon the Minister of Rail- 
ways the [necessity for supplying separate carri- 
ages for Asiatics and coloured j>eople on the rail- 
ways, because of the inconvenience and unplea- 
santness caused to tho travelling public ; also that 
Asiatics and other coloured people take their 
tickets at other offices than European. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. — Reuter, 


A Case of Indenture Law. 

An Indian, tho other day, charged before Mr. 
G. CAUvin, in the Magistrate’s Court, for a 
contravention of the Indenture Law, adopted an 
attitude of passive resistance by refusing to speak, 
(says the Natal Advertmr). The interpreter did 
his utmost to induce the silent-tongued one to 
break silence, but to no purpose, and after a con- 
siderable amount of shouting the interpreter 
plaintively said, “He won’t even look at me, your 
Worship.” The policy of silence adopted by the 
Indian did not work, for he was fined lOs. with 
the alternative of undergoing seven days in gaoL 
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FEUDATORY IRDIi 

— — 

The Death of the Nizam of Hyderabad- 

The death of H. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
took place on the 29 bh August. 

His Majesty King George has sent a cable to 
the Resident at Hyderabad asking him to convey 
an expression of His Majesty’s sympathy with the 
members of the late Nizam’s family. Amongst 
the messages of condolence received is also oue 
from the Secretary of State for India. 

The following telegram has been sent to the 
Resident at Hyderabad by the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the Viceroy : — 

The Viceroy has heaid with deep regret of His 
Highness the Nizam’s sudden death and desire 
you to convey his sincere condolences and heart- 
felt sympathy to the Nizam's family in the very 
sad loss which has befallen not only themselves, 
but also the Indian Empire. 

The following telegram has been sent by the 
Governor of Madras : — 

“ I desire, on behalf of my Government and 
myself, to convey the expression of our pioftjund 
regret at the sudden death of His late Highness 
the Nizam.” 

A public meeting of the citizens of Madras was 
held at the Victoria Public Hall to place on 
record the profound sorrow felt at the death of 
His Highness the Nizam ar.d to offer their con- 
dolences to U. H. the present Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. 

In supporting the resolution, “ that this publio meet- 
ing of the citizens of Madras place on record the profound 
and heartfelt grief of the peoples of South India at the 
sudden and untimely demise of Ills Highness Nawab 
Mir Mahabub Ali Khan, the late Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and their sense of the great loss sustained by the Indian 
Empire, and that the Chairman be requested to com- 
municate their condolences and a copy of tho above re- 
solution to His Highness the Nizam ” 

Mr. G. A Natesan, said that the news of the death of 
H. H. the late Nizam was received with feelings of 
profound sorrow throughout India. In him India lost 
one of their most powerful, independent and great 
Indian rulers. He was a ruler of whom every Indian 
was proud. His territory contained as many Hindus 
as Mahomedans and His Highness’ treatment of his 
flubjeots was equal and impartial, and it was also well- 
known that among his chief administrators ho had em- 
ployed a Lumber of Hindu gentlemen. D.uring his long 
rule there was never known to exist in this territory any 
friction between His Highness’ Hindu and Mahomedan 
Bubjeots. The secret of his sueoessful rule would bo 
best indicated in tho words which His Highness himself 
had given utterance to on the occasion of the State 
banquet given to His Excellency Lord Minto, and those 


words gave a clue to the secret of the great success and 
tho efficient manner in which he administered the great 
dominion committed to his charge, His Highness said 
on that occasion : If Your Excelleny will allow roe to 
speak from my experience of 23 years as ruler of this 
State, I would say that the form of any Government 
is far less important than tho spirit in which that 
Government is administered. The essential thing 
is sympathy, on which His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, with the truly royal instinct of his 
race, laid so much stress. It is nut sufficient merely 
that tho ruler should bo actuated by sympathy for the 
subjects, but it is also necessary that tho people should 
feel convinced of tho sympathy of thoir rulers.” These 
wore the words of tho late Nizam, and it need hardly be 
said that the loss of such a ruler was deeply deplored by 
all. Only recently, His Ilighnuss gave a donation of Rs. 

for the Madras Christian College extension and 
the struggles of tho Indians abroad had also his care 
and sympathy as was evidenced by the fact that His 
Highness had ordered his political department to give a 
donation of Rs. 2,500 to the suffering Indians in South 
Africa. 


The New Nizam. 

An English Durbar was held at Chou Mouhla 
Palace, September 2, at 5 P.M. at which Col. Pin- 
hoy attended with the Residency Staff and con- 
gratulated His Highness the Nizam on his acces- 
sion to the Musnad. 

At Chou Mouhla, which was reached shortly 
before 5, Ilis Highness, who was accompanied by 
the Minister and Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk, was received 
by the principal nobles and a Guard of Honour 
of the 3rd Infantry under Lieut. Stevens, with 
a general salute. Precisely, at 5 P.M., the Resi- 
dent arrived. He was accorded a salute by the 
Guards of Honour formed outside the Palace and 
inside the quadrangle of the Palace. 

The Nizam came forward to meet the Resident 
and after the latter had taken bis seat on the 
Nizam’s right, he made a speech in which he 
said 

Having known Your Highness for some time and 
being aware of the careful training you have received 
under tho guidance of my old friend Mr. Egerton, whose 
absence to-day must be a matter of regret to Your High- 
ness as well as to himself, 1 look forward to the future 
with every hope and confidence. As regards your 
external relations, it is unnecessary for me to refer to 
that policy of friendship and loyalty towards the par- 
amount Power and of confidence in the British Resident 
which has boon pursued with such conspicuous success 
and advantages by all your ancestors. The continuance 
of this policy in Your Highness’ case may be taken for 
granted. In affairs of State, I feel sure that Your High- 
ness will bo inspired by a strong sense of duty towards 
your subjects and that their welfare will be your first 
concern, 
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THE NIZAM’S REPLY. 

The Resident’s speech was listened to with rapt 
interest and all eyes were then fized on His 
Highness, who looked stately and dignified in 
plain dark English clothes with white gold tipped 
turban, and in clear resonant voice said ; — 

Colonel Pinhey, it is very kind of you to come hero 
with your staff to congratulate mo on iny accession to the 
Musnad of Hyderabad. It is a great responsibility to 
which I have succeeded. 1 feci 1 cannot discharge it 
properly, unless, as I said yesterday, I follow very close- 
ly in the footsteps of my great and good father. His 
example in the guidance and control of public affairs will 
ever be before mo, as a beacon light. You, on behalf of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, generously acknowledged 
how well my beloved father maintained the tradition of 
my house as the faithful ally of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government of India. I assure you, and, through you. 
His Excellency, that ray best endevours will always be 
directed towards strengthening that tradition, which 
means in effect doing good to my people and country on 
the one hand, and promoting, on the other hand, the 
general welfare of the Indian Empire of which my State 
is an indispensable part. I feel sure that the Govern- 
ment of India will ever extend to me the same friendly 
regard and cordial consideration that they entertained 
towards my father. I thank you cordially for your kind 
congratulations and good wishes, which, I know are very 
sincere and 1 would ask you to be so good as to convey 
my best thanks to His Excellency for his very kind mes- 
sage which I value very highly. 

The Succession to the Nizamat- 

According to ancient custom the remains of the 
late Nizam were buried at midnight on the 30th 
August, at the Mecca Musjid by the side of 
the grave of his father. Another ancient cu.stom 
prevented the Nizam’s son and Rucce.s8or from 
seeing the remains of his father after death. On 
the Slst, the new Nizam drove in State to Panch 
Mohalla palace where the Resident officially 
offered condolences. 

The Cochin State Manual’^ 

This Government publication is a worthy ad- 
dition to the District Gazetteer of Hritish India 
on the model of which it has been compiled, with 
some little modifications in respect to Local Self- 
Government which is, as yet, in a very rudiment- 
ary condition in Native States, and with a 
detailed account of the local religious and chari- 
table institutions, which form so large a part of 
Native State administration, in addition to the 
usual Oivil administration, regarding which Mr. 
Aohyuta Menon gives much information. 

^ The Cochin State Manual. By Mr.. C. Achyuta 
Menon. (Cochin Government Fress). 


The most interesting chapter in the book is the 
one dealing with the Political history of the State 
from the earliest prehistoric times down to the 
present-day. With an engrossing narrative style 
the author deals very clearly with the many 
changes in Government undergone by the State 
which successfully maintained its constantly assail- 
ed position, till its association with the British 
Power in India ensured its stability and progress. 
What that progress has beeii Mi . Achyuta Menon 
particularizes in his Chapter on Cochin political 
history, and in more modern times, in his tietailed 
account in the departmental chapters. The chap- 
ter on Agrictilture and Irrigation, that on Occupa- 
tion p nd Trade and that on Religious and Charitable 
Institutions are exceedingly instructive and are 
likely to be of much use to any administrator 
succeeding Mr. Banerjee, especially if he is an 
outsider. In this connection the facts given in 
the pages relative to Lan l Revenue administration 
will be exceedingly valuable. 

In respect to Education, the general im- 
pression is that literary has increased every- 
where during the last two decades. In Cochin, it 
appears to be otherwise, for, Mr. Achyuta Menon 
tells us that During the last twenty years Cochin 
has retrograded rather than progressed in point of 
literary, which is due to the fact that the growth 
of Primary Schools of the new type has not kept 
pace with the decay of the old indigonous’schools.” 
The measures recently taken, Mr. Menon says, 
are calculated to raise the proportion of literary 
in the inhabitants of the State. There is so much 
valuable information in the Manual and Mr. 
Menon invests bis facts with such literary skill, 
that we regret that the exigences of space do not 
permit us to deal very much more freely with the 
publication than we are able at present. Cochin 
began to develop her resources and to steadily 
progress in good government from the time of 
De wan Sankara Variar — regarding whose relations 
with the then Rajah of Cochin and the Rajah’s 
position — in regard to nominating his ownDewau 
— with the Hon’blo East India Company, and 
the remarkable views held by the Board of 
Directors, Mr. Menon has much that is absorb- 
ingly interesting to say. With the advent of 
Deputy Collector Mr. Sankunni Menon, the 
administration of the State was recast on modern 
administrative methods analogous to those obtain- 
ing in British India, but with Mr. Bajagopala 
Chari and Mr. Banerjee the State assumed a posi- 
tion as one of the best administered Native 
States in India, 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

— — 

Industrial Progress. 

The following is from Mr. Montagu’a Budget 
Speech in the House of Commons : — 

India has developed from a series of isolated 
self -supported village communities, where the 
man’s occupation was agriculture, carried on to 
feed the community, where payments were made 
wholly in produce, and where such industry as 
there was mainly hereditary, and the products 
were distributed among the inhabitants of the 
village. Justice, law and order were enforced by 
the village itself, often by hereditary officials. An 
idyllic picture, perhaps, marred only by the im- 
portant consideration that such an India was 
wholly at the mei-cy of climatic conditions. 
Drought or tempest meant starvation and some- 
times disappearance. Jn the famines of olden 
times, far, far older than the British occupation, 
millions died of hunger, just as thousands died in 
France in the 17th century. What has altered 
all this ? The same cause which altered similar 
conditions in England, in France, in Germany, in 
almost every European country— with this distinc- 
tion, that what European countries acquired by 
centuries of evolution has been imported into 
India by zealous workers, profiting by the history 
of their own country. The huge development of 
railways in India is the work of little more than 
a score of years. The first metalled roads were 
laid but 50 years ago. By these means of com- 
munication, with the post and the telegraph, the 
isolation of village communities has been broken 
down, money has been introduced as a means of 
exchange, competition has come in, and national 
and even international trade has been developed. 
India’s manufacturers compete with the manu- 
facturers of the rest of the world and require, 
as they do, tue latest developments of 
science and technical knowledge. Her agricul- 
turists till the soil no longer merely to provide 
themselves with food, but to sell, perhaps, at the 
other end of the world, the products of their la- 
bour. Famine no longer means starvation. 
Thanks to modern means of communication and 
to the greater security given by the irrigation 
system that the British Government has so largely 
developed, in the times of scarcity in these days 
the number of death directly attributable to lack 
of food is insignificant. 

But there are signs of a further development 
which also has its analogy in the industrial his- 
tory of the West. The independence of all 


branches of industry, the concentration of labour 
in factories under expert management, the stricter 
division of labour, the use of mechanical power, and 
the employment of large amounts of capital are 
symptoms of this revolution. It is just what hap- 
pened in this country when our great woollen and 
cotton industries were developed from the isolated 
hand-weavers. This period in a country’s history 
brings with it many possibilities of evil unknown 
to a more archaic society, but it brings also possi- 
bilities of wealth and greatness. I hope the 
House will not pause to deplore the risks of evil, 
for if the industrial revolution has begun, nothing 
can stop it. You might just as well try to stop 
the incoming tide with your outstretched hands. 
Our task is rather to guard against the evils that 
our Western experience enables us to foresee. 

1 do not want to be accused of seeing in India 
an industrial revolution that does not exist, and 
so I may be permitted to read a very few figures. 
Twenty years ago there were 126 cotton mills, 
employing 120,000 bands; there are now 232 
mills, employing 236,000, In the same time the 
number of jute mills has exactly doubled, and the 
persons employed in them increased from 61,000 
to 192,000. Altogether there are now about 
2,500 factories of all kinds worked by mechanical 
power, employing nearly a million persons. The 
tea industry gives employment to 600,000 per- 
sons, and exports annually 250 million pounds of 
tea, valued at nearly £8,000,000, an increase in 
ten years of nearly £2,000,000. As regards 
mineral production, the chief mineral works is 
coal. The annual output, which has more than 
doubled in the last eight years, is 12,000,000 tons, 
and the industry employs about 130,000 persons. 
Petroleum also has developed very rapidly. The 
output is now 176,000,000 gallons, which is quad- 
ruple that of ten years ago. Manganese ore is 
also a new and coiisiderable mining industry. As 
yet there is no steel making plant in India, but 
much is expected from Messrs. Tata Brother’s 
undertaking which is near completion. If we 
may add the employees on the railways, who num- 
ber some half a million, to the numbers employed 
in factories, tea estates, and mining, the total comes 
to about 2^ million persons. 

There are 2,156 companies registered in India 
with a nominal capital of £70,000,000, and a paid- 
up capital of £40,000,000. These figures have 
been doubled in ten years. There are also many 
companies registered abroad which carry on 
business exclusively in India, mainly in tea 
growing, jute mills, cotton mills, and rice mills. 
These companies (omitting railway companiee), 
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have a share capital of ^3,600,000 besides deben- 
tures. The banking capital of India has increased 
in ten years from ^20,000,000 to X43,000,000, 
and if they wanted further pioof of this industrial 
revolution it would be found in the fact that 
although four- fifths of the exports of India consist 
of raw materials .and food-stufis ard four-fifths of 
the import consist of manufactured goods, these 
proportions are being modified as time goes on. 
Raw material imports have increased at a more 
rapid rate than manufactured imports, whilst the 
rise in the exports of mar»ufacturod goods is more 
than twice as groat as the rise in the exports of 
raw material. These are my evidences of the in- 
dustrial revolution, and, in order tcavoid the evils 
with which it is attended, India has need of the 
assistance of the best and wisest of her sons. 
What is wanted is the application of modern 
methods and modern science to Indian industry. 
We want to see a stream of educated youngmen 
entering industrial careers, and leaving alone the 
over-stocked professions of the Bar and the public 
service. (Hear, hear.) May I quote an Indian 
economist, Mr. Sarkar, who says : — “ Tfie supreme 
need of to-day is managers of firms, pioneers and 
tnterpreiMurs. The highest intellect of the nation 
should be educated for industries, for, remember, 
the highest intellects are serving the industries in 
Europe, and capital and business experience are 
closely associated with brain power there.” And 
again : — ** Our recent industrial awakening has 
created a sudden demand for business managers, 
experienced men of this class are not available in 
sufficient numbers, and so our new ventures are 
run by amateur managers, such as lawyers, retired 
public servants, and so forth, who with the best 
intentions, are unfit to take the place of the 
trained business man. For this reason many of 
our new Joint Stock Companies have failed.” 
That is the want in India; technical education and 
people willing to profit by it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Economic Condition of India. 

The following extracts from the speech of 
Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary of State for India 
in introducing the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons on July 26, will be read with interest. 

In March, 1910, the Government of India bud- 
geted for a surplus of .£376,000. At the end of 
the year they found an improvement of j£5,448,400, 
but of this improvement £ 402,000 went auto- 
matically to Provincial Governments. Thus, the 
amount by which the position of the Government 
of India was better than had been anticipated in 
Marobi 1910, was j£5, 046, 400* Half this excess may, 


for the moment, be disregarded, because it arose 
from an exceptional and transient cause — the 
sensationally high price of opium. Apart from 
this, there was a saving of £ 811,600 on expendi- 
ture, and an increase of £ 1,912,900 in the 
yield of heads of revenue other than opium. On the 
side of economy the most important feature was a 
saving of of iJ358.000 in military expenditure, 
partly due to a decline in prices. The improvement 
of .£1,912,900 in the yield of heads of revenue 
other than opium was mainly the result of increas- 
ed neb receipts from Customs, and from commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways and canals ; 
.£494,300 occurs under Customs. I will only 
mention two items — silver, which showed an in- 
crease of X450,000 and tobacco, which showed a 
decrease of X225,467. When the former duty 
was being increased last ye.ar a cautious estimate 
was naturaly framed of its probable yield, since it 
was nectessary to allow for the possibility of some 
dislocation of trade consequent on the increase. 
But, as a matter of fact, the importation in silver 
in 191011 showed only a very small fulling off 
from the veiy high level of the preceding year, and 
the revenue gained accordingly. It may be added, 
that the fear expressed during the discussions in 
1910, that the increased duty might depress 
the price of silver outside India and thus 
cause some disturbance of International trade has 
not been realized. The London price of silver, 
just before the increase of the Indian duty, was 
23-7/16d. per ounce; the pre8ent|price is 24-3/8d. 
The eflfeeb of the increased duties imposed on to- 
bacco last year has not been so satisfactory. The 
duties were fixed at the rates that were thought 
likely to be most productive, and the Government 
of India hoped that they would bring in X42(),000. 
They aflfected the trade to a much greater extent 
than was anticipated ; in fact, imports during the 
year showed a reduction of 75 per cent, in quanti- 
ty and nearly 50 per cent, in value. Railways 
accounted for £1,272,000 of the surplus ; irriga- 
tion, X9 1,000 and telegraphs, XI 04,000. The 
improvement in the profit of railways is the 
result of the increase in the gross traffic receipts— 
X674,500 — and the decrease of working expenses, 
interest charges, and miscellaneous charges by 
X597,700. The shareholders, who are junior 
partners with the Government in some of the most 
important linos of railways, have benefited con- 
siderably by the improved traffic and cheaper 
working. The guaranteed companies received as 
surplus profits, or net earnings, over Xl00,000more 
than in the preceding year. In the period from June 
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1, 1910 to June 1,1 911, although ConHola fell from 
82| to 81 J the general trend of the prices of the 
stock of the chief Indian railway companies was up- 
ward, some times as much a? 6| points, as in the 
Bengal and North-Western and the Southern 
Punjab Railways. 

It will thus be seen that the better financial 
position of the Government is not the outcome of 
increased burdens on the people, but the indirect 
result of favourable conditions by which the 
genera] population benefits much more directly 
and in much fuller measure than the Government. 
The Government of India is not merely a Govern- 
ment. It is a vast commercial undertaking, 
sharing directly in the prosperity of its subjects, 
and directing many of their most profitable enter- 
prises. How it came about, that England — so 
distrustful of national or even municipal com- 
mercial enterprises— at a time when T suppose 
it was even more distrustful than it is now, 
gave to those who administered for it in India 
such wide commercial opportunities is a matter 
for speculation ; but not only in railways and 
in canals, but even in agriculture — the chief 
industry of India — the Government is a large 
and active partner. It is this situation which 
makes budgeting in India so difficult — the im- 
possibility of predicting the conditions which 
may lead to large surpluses or great deficits. 
Empires may rise or fall, but the weather — 
here little more than a topic of banal con- 
versation — is of paramount importance to the 
peoples and the Government of India. OF course, 
the world’s harvest is at the root of world trade, 
but in India, failure of the harvest brings mi.sery 
to millions, danger and difficulty to an over- 
whelming proportion of the population in her 
provinces, and deficits to her Government. 
Success of the harvest brings overflowing cofiers 
to the Government and prosperity to the people. 
Last year I was able to tell the House that, after 
two years of severe drought, the abundant rains 
of 1909 had re-established the agricultural pros- 
perity of India. The crops of 1909-10 were heavy, 
the prices satisfacstory and the export trade 
generally brisk, I am thankful to be able 
to say to-day that there has been no check to 
this prosperity. The monsoon rains of 1010 were 
sufficient, and the harvests reaped at the end 
of the year and in the recent spring have been 
normal or above normal. The prediction that I 
made last year of expanding trade has also been 
fulfilled. The exports of Indian merchandise in 
1908-00 were 1 00,000,000 ; in .1909-10 


£123,000,000; and in 1910-11, £137,000,000 
(Cheers.) A rise of 37 per cent, in the three years 
is a notable event, and imports of merchandise 
have increased too, though tn a much less extent. 
Thus, then, it is to this general prosperity of har- 
vest and of trade that India owes its surplus. I 
turn now to the extraordinary improvement in 
the .actual receipt fiom opium as compared with 
the Budget estimates. It is hardly necessary for 
me to assure the House that this is not the result 
of any deviation from the arrangements made with 
China in 1907. It is on the contrary, the result 
of strict adherence to that Agreement ; for the 
restriction of supply, consequent upon the steady 
progress of the reductior> of exports has raised 
prices to an unexampled level. In 1908-09 the 
average price of a chest of opium sold in Calcutta 
for export was £92; in 1909-10 it was £107; 
and in 1910-11 it was £195. The consequence 
of this extraordinary rise was to give the Govern- 
ment of India last year £2,723,000 revenue from 
opium beyond what they expected, and this, 
added to the surplus with which I dealt just now, 
gave the total surplus of about £5,500,00. 

The uses to which this surplus were put are 
fully explained in the Blue-books. It will be 
seen that a million pounds has been granted to 
local Governments for expenditure on projects of 
permanent value for the development of education 
and sanitation — two crying needs of India, about 
which I shall have more to say later. Of this 
amount £601,200 will bo distributed between 
technical and industrial institutions, primary and 
secondary schools, colleges, hostels, girls’ schools 
and European schools, and about £400,000 will 
be u.sed for drainage and water works in towns. 
About £1,000,000 is granted for expenditure in 
the promotion of various administrative or 
municipal schemes ; for in.stance, the City of 
Bombay Improvement Trust gets £333,300, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam £1,83,600 for the 
reorganization of the subordinate police ; 
£1,000,000 has been retained by the Govern- 
ment of India as an addition to its working 
balance, and £ 2,000,000 has been set aside to 
be used towards the discharge of floating debt. 
Honourable members who read the report of the 
discussion on the Budget in the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Council will find that the disposal of the 
surplus was received with general satisfaction. 
There was not, indeed, a tame unanimity of 
approval, because there is some feeling among 
the representatives of Indian opinion against 
the practice of devoting much money to 
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the discharge of debt. In this House the 
opposite view is likoly to be held, and the 
Government may perhaps be thought to have in- 
fringed the strictest canons of finance in not 
using the whole realized surplus for the discharge 
of debt. But, inasmuchas the non-productive 
debt amounted on March 31, 1911, to only 
£46,000,000, as against £71,000,000 ten years 
previously, so that, if the same rate of reduction 
were to continue, the non-productive debt would 
be extinguished in about 18 years, the Govern- 
ment of India may claim to have displayed on 
the wl>ole a combination of prudence and 
liberality in dealing with the surplus that good 
fortune placed at its disposal. Tt has intrenched 
its own financial position, discharged onerous lia- 
bilities, and has spent considerable sums on very 
deserving objects. 

I must now turn for a moment to the budget 
estimate for. 1911-12. Our estimates have been 
based on the expectation that the harvests and 
trade will be good, and a surplus of £819,200 is 
anticipated. I trust that this expectation will be 
fulfilled, but as the prospects of the harvest give 
rise to some anxiety in places, I thought it desirable 
to obtain from the Government of India the 
latest information on the subject. The following 
telegram was received from them yesterday : — 
“ Prospects are generally good in greater part of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bengal, Madras, and 
Burma. In the rest of India, including the dry 
zone of Burma, sowings appear, generally speak- 
ing, to have been normal, but crops have be- 
gun to wither, and if no rain falls during the 
next ten days or so, the autumn crops will be 
imperilled. The situation (more especially in 
North-Western Deccan, North Gujerat, Berar, 
and west of Central Provinces and in North- 
West India generally, causes some anxiety, but 
stocks are in most places considerable and the 
condition of the population is reported good and 
prices show no abnormal movements.” The only 
alteration of taxation that is provided for is in 
tobacco. The experience of last year seemed to 
indicate that a larger, or at any rate a morestable, 
revenue would be derived from a lower duty, and 
the rates have, accordingly, been reduced by one- 
tbird. 

India and Long-Staple Cotton- 

The following was given in a report of the 
proceedings of the International Cotton Congress 
held recently at Barcelona, which appeared re- 
cently in The TeKiUB Mwcury, 


Mr. Coventry (Officiating Inspector-General of 
Agriculture, India) said that, on the whole, it 
suits India to produce a short-staple cotton. He 
asserts that if we are to induce the cultivator 
to change his present methods and produce long- 
staple cotton, we have to bear in mind two 
things — first, that the price for the long-staple 
cotton must not only be higher than that for 
the short-staple, but it must be so high that it 
will cover the loss in yield which must inevita- 
bly occur in changing from a short to a long- 
staple ; and, secondly, we have to recognize that 
the existing foreign trade and market would have 
to be entirely shifted from Germany and Japan to 
England, for there are no buyers of long-staple 
cotton in India at present. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Agricultural Department can do 
either of* these two things. It is for the trade 
itself to move in the matter. 

What, however, has been found the most seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of progress is that, there 
being no buyers of long-staple cotton in India, the 
grower does not get full value for his produce, 
with the result that, though the price paid may 
be higher than for the coarser, the net result is 
often against the cultivator, owing to the lower 
yield. At the same time, it is known that, if 
full value were paid for the longer staple, or, in 
other words, if there were a market for long- 
staple cotton in India, which there is not;, the 
cultivator in many cases would undoubtedly bene- 
fit more by growing it, in spite of the lower 
yield. The only possible solution of this diffi- 
culty is in the creation in India of a buying 
agency, to buy, gin, bale, and export long- staple 
cotton, Until this is done, the valuable work of 
the Department m\ist remain more or less at a 
standstill. Perhaps the British Gotten Growing 
Association may see their way to move in the 
matter. 

An Exhibition of Antignities at Delhi- 

By desire of Sir Louis Dane, K. 0. I. £., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, a committee 
has been formed under the presidency of the 
Commissioner of the Delhi Division, for the pur- 
pose of making a loan collection of objects of 
historical and arcbseological interest for exhibi- 
tion during the coming cold weather. One of the 
old buildings in the Fort (the Ohotti Baithak or 
Mumtaz Mahal), which has for many years been 
used as a Sergeants’ Mess, is being adapted to 
receive the collection, and to the best advantage. 
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There is already a permanent collection of similar 
articles, which is at present housed in the Naq- 
qarkhana, but it will be moved over to the 
Mumtaz Mahal as soon as possible, and will form 
the nucleus of the Exhibition. The combined 
collection will be on view on the occasion of the 
garden party which is to be given in the Fort in 
honour of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Two Useful Pamphlets. 

Two useful pamphlets have recently been pub- 
lished officially. The NoU on the Present Position 
of Cotton Investigation in India by Mr. Bernard 
Coventry, Officiating Inspector-General of Agri- 
culture in India, contains a large range of cotton 
information and yet is priced at only two annas. 
Insecticides^ giving mixtures and recipes for use 
against insects in the field, the orchard, the 
garden and the house, by H. Maxwell- Lefroy, 
Imperial Entomologist, should find a place in 
every home. It is carefully illustrated and the 
price is twelve annas per copy. Both these 
pamphlets may be had of the Superintendonb of 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta. — Indian 
Trade Jourmd. 

state Technical Scholarships. 

The following is issued in the Education 
Department : — The Government of India have 
this year sanctioned the award of ten State 
Technical Scholarships to the following candi- 
dates for a course of training in Europe in the 
subjects noted against each. 

(The candidates are recommended by the v.anou8 
local Governments.) 

Madras. — 1. Mr. M. C. Sitaram, Weaving. 2. 
Mr. H. Sakaram Rao, Textile Manufacture. 

Bombay. — 3 Mr. P. V”. Mahd, Manufacture of 
Tanning extracts and their use in tanning. 

Bengal. — 4 . Mr. H. D. Bennet and 5. Mr. 
Phani Bhusan Ray, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

United Provinces — 6. Mr. Ram Chandra 
Srivastava, Manufacture of sugar. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. — 7. Mr. Abinash 
Chandra Dutt, Silk weaving, dyeing and finish- 
ing. 

Central Provinces. — 8. Mr. Ghulamali Moham- 
madi. Manufacture of oils, fats and their pro- 
ducts, 

Ooorg. — 9. Mr. K. M. Muttannah, Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Ajmere Merwa,— 10 Mr. Ram Lai, Cotton 
spinning and weaving, 
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The New Afifricultural World in India* 

From Mr. Montagu’s Indian Budget Speech in 
the House of Commons : 

I hope that the industrial development of 
India will not be confined strictly to industries. 
I hope this development will also extend to the 
new agricultural world which has been formed 
by the comparatively recent destruction of the 
isolation of the village. Division of labour has 
been introduced, the export of produce is grow- 
ing, and the shares of the landlord, the Govern- 
ment, and the labourer are now being paid more 
and more by the cultivator in money. Govern- 
ment has modified, in the interests of the cul- 
tivator, the system of revenue assessment which 
it inherited from its predecessors, and which repre- 
sents its partnership in the agricultural industry. 
Government has also been sedulous to protect ten- 
ants from the exactions of landlords. Its method 
of controlling landlords who added to fixed rents 
cases for fictitious services would, I fear, shock 
many Conservatives in this country and cause 
envy among the most advanced agricultural re- 
formers. (Laughter.) In Bengal the Tenancy 
Law provides that every cultivator who has held 
any land in a village for 12 years acquires a right 
of occupancy, and is protected from arbitrary 
eviction and from arbitrary enhancement of rent. 
(Hear, hear.) He has got fixity of tenure and fair 
rent (hoar, hear), and in Madras the cultivator is 
virtually a peasant proprietor, paying a judicial 
rent for the enjoyment of his land. (Hear, hear.) 
But the cultivator has two things always against 
him ; he is dependent on the seasons, and he is 
naturally improvident. He will spend, for instance, 
the equivalent of several years’ income on a single 
marriage festivity. He must, therefore, turn to 
the money-lender, and, once in his clutches he 
is never free. This is not unique in India. 
The tale is just the same as the tale in Ireland, 
in Germany, and in France, and 140 per cent, 
and 280 percent are not uncommon rates of 
interest. The whole of the surplus produce 
goes to the money-lender as payment of interest. 
As for the payment of principal, that is nearly 
always impossible. Indian agriculture is going to 
be saved, as I believe, by the Raiffeisen system — 
a boon from the West, which is taking hold in 
India. 

I want to say something of co-operative move- 
ment, because 1 believe that even England may 
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have much to learn from India here. You 
cannot apply capital to agriculture in the same 
way that you can apply it to industry, for you 
cannot take your raw material, the land, and lump 
it together into a factory ; the size of an economic 
holding can never be greater or smaller than the 
local conditions of market, of soil, of climate make 
possible. Though aggregation is the essence of 
the manufacturing industry, and isolation is the 
essence of the agricultural industry, the prin- 
ciple of capitalization governs both, but in agri- 
culture resource must be had to co operation. 
The law under which the societies are incorpo- 
rated was passed in 1904, and sometime elapsed 
after its enatitment before the principles of co-opor- 
ation could be made intelligible to the people 
by the Government officials to whom the work 
of organization was entrusted. The principles 
were borrowed from Europe, were unffimiliar 
to the people, and required a certain amount 
of intelligence as well as a willingness to make 
trial of a new idea. The initiative had to 
come from without ; and the Government 
gave it by means of officers and funds. The 
officers’ zeal and interest have repeatedly 
been acknowledged, but funds have been supplied 
sparingly, in order to make the movement from 
the outset a genuine one. (Hear, hear). Imper- 
fectly though the figures reflect the progress, they 
are remarkable. In three years the number of 
societies has increased from 1,357 to .3,498. The 
number of members has increased from 150,000 
to 231,000; the working capital has risen from 
£300,000 to £800,000. It is a fair assumption that 
each member represents a family, and that the co- 
operative movement has beneficially affected no less 
than a million people. Of course the hanks vary in 
detail in the different provinces, but perhaps in 
Bengal, whare there is no share capita] and no 
dividend, and ail societies are organized on the 
strictest principles of unlimitel liability, and 
members of the society pledge their joint credit 
we get the most perfect application of the 
Raiffeisen principle. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

It is from the account of the movement given 
by the provincial officers (and of the 28 offcials at 
the laat Conference of Registrars 20 were Indians) 
that one realizes the capacity of the Indian rural 
population to respond to a beneficent idea and 
their latent powers to work for the common 
good. The initiative in the first instance had to 
come from the Government and its officers, but 
e registrar and one assistant and two or threo 


* 

inspectors in a province of 20,000,000 or 
40,000,000 people could do nothing unless they 
could count on the assistance of honourary helpers. 
This has been forthcoming. Men of education 
and public spirit animated solely by enthusiasm 
for the movement have set themselves to learn 
the principle of Co-operative Credit Societies, and 
in their several neighbourhoods have become or- 
ganizers and honourary managers of banks. Even 
greater enthusiasm is to be found in the villages 
among poor and homely men of little education. 
It has been found, not by any means in every 
village, or equally in all parts of India, but to an 
extent which was not anticipated. In a poor village 
a credit bank was started with a captial of 
20 rupees. Tt has now a working capital — chiefly 
deposits — of more than £3,000. The bank has 
also a scholarship fund to send the sons of poorer 
members to a continuation school and an 
arbitration committee for settling local disputes. 
I have another example of a committee managing 
a credit bank, which, by denying membership 
to a man of bad character until he had shown 
proof of his reform, made a good citizen out of a 
bad one. We read also of buried bags of rupees 
crusted with mould, being produced and deposited 
in the bank. It seems as if we were in 
this way beginning to tap the hoarded wealth 
of India. Several societies have bought agri- 
cultural machines, and some are occupying their 
spare time and capital in opening shops and 
doing trade in cattle and wood. Others, again, 
aim at land improvement, repayment of old 
debts, and the improvement of the backward ten- 
ants, and even at the establishment of night and 
vernacular schools. In several districts the village 
societies have resorted to arbitration in village 
disputes, and in one or two cases they have taken 
up the question of village sanitation. One can • 
almost see the beginnings of the rivals of old 
village communities. (Hear, hear.) But there is 
also another note struck in most of these reports. 
While villagers have shown a wonderful 
capacity for combination and concerted action, 
and while enthusiastic workers of position and 
intelligence have here and there been enlisted in 
the cause, there is complaint of the apathy of 
the natural lenders of the Indian community and 
their apparent failure to realize the immense 
importance of the movement. There is no 
doubt that the field wants many more workers, 
and 1 hope it will not ask in vain. 
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THK <)UABBBI. OF DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 

The younger daughter of Charles Dickens, Mrs. 
Kate Perugiiii, tells in the Pall Mall Magazine 
how she came to know the great man who was so 
long a friend of her father. In a paper that is 
full of interest, she tells of the misunderstanding 
that came between Thackeray and Dickens. She 
recounts a conversation she had with Thackeray 
on the subject : — 

One day while paying me a visit he suddenly 
spoke : “ It is ridiculous that your father and I 
should be placed in a position of positive enmity 
towards one another.” 

“ It is quite ridiculous,” said I, with emphasis. 

“ How can a reconcilation be brought about ? ” 
said he. 

“ Indeed, I don’t know — unless you were to — ” 

** Oh, you mean I should apologise,” said 
Thackeray, turning quickly upon me. 

** No, I don’t mean that, eiactly,” said 1, hesi- 
tating ; “still — if you could say a few words—” 

“ You know he is more in the wrong than i 
am,’’ said he. 

“ Even if that were so,” 1 said, “ he is more 
shy of speaking than you are, and perhaps he 
might know you would be nice to him, He can- 
not apologise, I fear.” 

“ In that case there will be no reconciliation,” 
said Thackeray decisively, looking at me severely 
through the glare of his glasses. 

“ I am very sorry,’' said I sadly. 

There was a pause that lasted quite a long 
time. 

“ And how do I know he would be nice to me? ’ 
mused Thackeray presently. 

“Oh, I can answer for him,” said 1 joyfully, 
“ There is no need for me even to tell him what 
has passed between us, I shall not say a word. 
Try him, dear Mr. Thackeray, only try him, and 
you will see.” 

And later on Thackeray did try him, and came 
to our house with radiant face to tell me the 
result. 

Thackeray’s eyes were very kind as he .said quite 
simply . “ I met him at the Athenaeum Club and 
held out my hand, saying we had been foolish long 
enough — or words to that effect ; your father 
grasped it very cordially — and — and we are 
friends again, thank God I ” 


“thb royal birthday book. 

Under the above title, Mr. E. H. Wells, of 48, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., is issuing a tastefully got 
up birthday book containing the birthdays of all 
the Reigning Sovereigns, also the Anniversaries 
of other members of the Royal Families of the 
world. Each entry is faced in addition with a 
suitable verse selected from the writings of well- 
known authors. The idea is distinctly a good 
one and should meet with a lar^^e measure of 
popularity. 

THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

There wore 2,73fi presses in India in 1909 — 10. 
The number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished was 720 and 829, respectively. Books pub- 
lished in English or other European languages 
numbered 2,112, while those in the Indian langu- 
ages (vernaculur and classical) or in more than 
one language were 9,934. 

A NOVELIST TN PRISON. 

The result of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s imprison- 
ment for 18 hours may be another book like 
“The Jungle,” showing the horrors of Delaware’s 
prison system. Mr. Sinclair, supported by the 
other Arden prisoners, declares that the condition 
of the gaol is savagely inhuman. He says : — 

“ Every prisoner is being slowly asphyxiated. 
The diet is outrageous. There is no white man 
in the place with any colour in his face. Many 
are covered with boils and eruptions. An out- 
rageous feature of the prison is the absence of any 
courtyard for exercise. There is evidence of 
tuberculosis everywhere. There is scarcely any 
ventilation, and the prison conducts one of the 
worst sweating shops ever heard of the convicts 
boing compelled to make clothing which is sold to 
a New York dealer. The workshop is a terrible 
place. The convicts om ployed there seldom see 
the sky. When they become ill they are sent to 
break stones, so that they can be in the open air, 
while the prison authorities wonder why their 
strength has gone and they cannot work. It 
ought to be part of the course of every university 
student to spend a day in such a prison as we 
were incarcerated in. I am in perfect health, but 
I do not believe that I could live in that prison 
two months. I lost lb. during my 18 hours’ 
confinement.” 

Mr. Sinclair during bis short imprisonment 
wrote a poem depicting the prisoners as cavemen 
forced to live brute lives by society. 
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ETHICAL TRAINING IN JAPAN. 

Last year the Japanese Minister of Education 
issued instructions to the local Governors in 
regard to ethical teaching training in elementary 
schools. The instructions read as follows : — 
“ Ethical trainirtg is the kerne! of education in 
children and moral education is a sublime duty 
of education. Teachers, therefore, should not 
only impart a moral knowledge to children by 
means of text- books, but .should else constantly 
direct their attention to the culture of moral 
qualities, aftording practical guidance in accord- 
ance with circumstances, and furnishing examples 
where desirable. In this way children should be 
trained in morality and the object of education be 
accomplished.’’ In these instructions an attempt 
is made to hand over a fair share of responsibility 
to theory and to practice ; but in the last resort 
it is the man who discusses elementary moral 
theory for the good of his class who must in his 
own person, character and conduct afford to the 
observant attention of his pupils an irreproach- 
able exmple of what the theory demands. 

PRIVATE MUNIFICENCE TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

In the course of an arfficle on “ Education in 
England ” which Prof. M. E. Sadler contributes 
to the September number of ‘Indian Education’ he 
Bays : — 

But there is no falling off in voluntary service 
and in private munificence. Great gifts to Uni- 
versities are reported at frequent intervals. The 
most striking of these during the last month has 
been the gift of an Endowment. Fund of £200,000 
to University College, Reading. Of this sum, 
Mr. George William Palmer and Mrs. Palmer have 
given £100,000 ; Mr. Alfred Palmer, £ 50,000; 
and Lady Wantage, £50,000. The fund is to 
be employed in maintaining and developing at 
University College, Reading, work of a Univeisity 
standard in Arts, Sciences and Agriculture. The 
special object of the fund is to enable the College 
to apply within the next four years for a charter 
as an independent University. Mr. Palmer has 
also given to the College the free hold of four acres 
of ground contiguous to the main College site and 
at present held by the College under lease from him 
for horticultural purposes. Thus in less than 
twenty years University College, Reading, founded 
in 1892, has risen to a position at which it may 
fairly claim to receive a University charter. Large 
8um9 have also been given to the Northern 


Universities for the development of special 
branches of scientific teaching. The Cloth- 
workers’ Company have given £50,000 for 
instruction in wool-combing and spinning at the 
Universiy of Leeds ; a Professorship of Naval 
Architecture has been established at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool , £ 1 50,000 has been given for 
the study of chemical science in the Northern 
Universities ; and in London, £ 60,000 has been 
raisfitl for the University training of women in 
Domestic Sciences. Great sums are also being 
given for the extension of secondary schools. The 
chapel at Lancing College, on the Woodward 
Foundation, a building which ranks almost with 
the cathedrals in beauty and in scale, has just 
been dedicated by the Bishop of Chichester and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The amount of 
voluntary service now given upon Children's Care 
Committees in connection with elementary schools 
is remarkable. In London and many other parts 
of the country, hundreds of unpaid workers give 
a large amount of their time to visiting the 
homes of school children and helping them to 
secure the medical treatment and other care which 
they are reported to need. 

MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 

Music should occupy a place in the education 
of all children, whether they possess what is com- 
monly called an “ car for music ” or not. Such 
children, even though they may never achieve 
technical skill, will be familiarised with harmony 
and rhythm. This will unconsciously tend' to 
better- ordered minds, greater gracefulness of 
movement, and more harmonious lives generally. 
Things done rhythmically are, says the Gentle- 
invariably more quickly and more success- 
fully performed than those done awkwardly and 
clumsily. People who walk harmoniously can 
always cover greater distances in less time than 
those whose steps are unequal, and out of tune,” 
Both the mind and the soul are benefited by 
music. Parents when sending their children to 
school, should be careful on this point of musical 
training. 

THE MAUOMBDAN UNIVERSITY. 

A conference between the Hon’ble Mr S. H. 
Butler, Education Minister and the Constitution 
Committee of the Moslem University will be held 
at Simla on the 23rd instant. Rajah of Muh- 
madabad is already there for the Council Sessions 
and other Members will also come up for thp con- 
ference, 
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THE LATE MR. KIRTIKAR. 

On FriJay morning, (Augusb 18) in tho Court 
of th« Hob. Mr. Justice Beaman, the Appellate 
Court Judges, m., the Hon. Mr. Justice Russell, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Beaman and the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Hayward, assembled to express their 
sorrow at the death of the late Rao Biihadtir 
Vasudev Jagannath Kirtikar. 

Addressing Mr. Gan pat Sadashiv Rao, the 
Government Pleader, Mr. Justice Russell, the 
Senior Judge, said : Mr. Rao and Pleaders of the 
High Court of Bombay, — Ori behalf of the High 
Court of Bombay 1 have to express to day before 
you the great regret we have all felt at the death 
of our mutual friend, the late learned Government 
Pleader, Rao Bahadur Vasudev Jagannath 
Kirtikar. Many years ago, 1 occupied a room on 
the top floor of this building next to hi.s, and there 
began our acquaintance which afterwards ripened 
into a sincere friendship. He was always at work, 
and it was a great pleasure to see him day after 
day and hour after hour in his chamber working 
in his cheerful spirit, fn this Court he earned a 
reputation as a lawyer which I do not hesitate to 
say has been hardly equalled in this city, and 
certainly he was always courteous and precise, he 
was always clever, he was always tactful. After 
a long period of office as Government Pleader he 
was appointed to the Bench, where, if anything, 
he added to the reputation he had earned, and in 
all things, in all ways he set an example to every 
member of his profession, because the Bench and 
the Bar could always be certain that whatever he 
said was to be relied upon. In all his doings and 
actions he was absolutely straight, which is the 
greatest honour that any man can attain in the 
profession he has adopted. In consequence of his 
death and as a mark of respect the Appellate Side 
will be closed this day without doing any ordinary 
business. 

INORBASB OF LITIGATION. 

The Hon. Munshi Narsingh Prasad at a I’ecent 
meeting of the U. P. Legislative Council asked : 

In view of the fact that there has been a great 
increase in litigation since 1904<5v as indicated 
by increase of revenue from the sale of court fee 
stamps, will the Government be pleased to make 
an inquiry into tho causes of this increase V' The 
Hon. Mr. Stuart answered ; ** H appears to the 
Lieutenant-Governor that the increase in litiga- 


tion is mainly due to changed conditions of life. 
The provinces are advancing and there has been a 
steady development of trade. The lives of the 
people are becoming more complex, new diffi- 
culties are arising, and in many cases resort to 
tho civil courts for determination of disputes or 
recovery of money is more and more being forced 
upon plaintiffs. His Honour regards the increase 
as rather indicating a healthy than an unhealthy 
condition, and sees no reason to direct a special 
inquiry into tho causes of the increase.” 

THE KHULNA DACOTTY CASE. 

The following questions were asked in Parlia- 
ment during the week ending August 4th : — 

In the House of Lords, on August 2, Lord 
Wynford asked the Secretary for India with re- 
gard to the trial in the High Court at Calcutta 
on April I last, of the 1 7 prisoners in the Khulna 
dacoity case, whether any restitution of the pro- 
perty extorted or stolen by these men had been 
made, or compensation in lieu thereof paid, to the 
various owners ; and whether previous to or 
during the trial any communications were made 
to the prisoners or their legal advisers to lead 
them bo understand that if the prisoners pleaded 
guilty they would be released on their own re- 
cognizances ; and, if so, by whom and on whose 
authority such a procedure was adopted. 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn said that he did 
not at all complain that the noble lord should ask 
for further imformation. The answer to the first 
part of the question by the Government of India 
was that the only property restored by the guilty 
persons was a small quantity of melted -down sil- 
ver, which was, he understood, all that had been 
recovered. On the authority of the Government 
of India he was not aware that compensation had 
been paid to the victims of these robberies. As 
to the second question, action was taken by the 
Government of India with a view to bringing about 
a conclusion of the proceedings. The intention 
of the Government was conveyed by a very emin- 
ent and unsuspected counsel. There was no secret 
about it, he was Mr. Sin ha, who was thought so 
well of that he was made tVie first Indian member 
of the Viceroy's Council, and the appointment had 
been a great success. He thought that the noble 
lord would agree that the view of tho Government 
of India was a very sensible one. There had been 
two or three trials of dacoity cases spreading over 
enormous lengths of time, hundreds of witnesses 
had been examined, and in a quite recent case 
there was a complete breakdown in the end. ' 
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FUNCTIONAL ALBUMINURIA. 

The iiiObt important points connected with thin 
very commor. condition are summaiised by Dr. K. 
Hutchison in a lecture which is published in the 
Clinical Journal. In view of its bearing.s on life 
insurance, choice of career, and so on, this condi- 
tion is one about which everyone in practice is 
bound to be called upon some day for a pronounce- 
ment. Dr. Hutchison does not believe, that true 
functional (or cyclical, orthostatic, postural, 
physiological, intermittent) albuminuria is of any 
serious significance ; in other words, he does not 
regard it as the precursor of kidney lesions of a 
more serious nature. The main basis of distinc- 
tion between this functional albuminuria and 
that due to definite renal desease rests on two 
facte. The first is that functional albuminuria is 
not present on fiist rising in the morning, but 
comes on after being up for an hour or two. The 
other is that granular casts are never present, 
though the hyaline variety may be. Another 
point of distinction is that acetic acid in the cold 
will often give a definite cloud with a functional 
case, but not in organic albuminuria ; this is due 
to the presence of mucin or nuclein compounds. 
Calcium lactate, which has been suggested for so 
many different disorders the last few years, has 
been tried by Dr, Hutchison and found wanting. 
The line ho adopts is to attend to the general 
health and to let the albuminuria look after 
itself. 

SNAKK-BITES. 

Dr. Brazil is engaged in a quest after a cure 
for snake- bites, or even perhaps for some way of 
rendering humanity immune. Brazil and India 
have a speciality of the most venomous of snakes. 
Dr. Brazil, who spends his leisure in their com- 
pany, declares that even the most deadly species 
has no real hostility towards man. No one has 
ever been attacked by a snake, his poi8on(I refer 
to the snake) permits him to paralyse instanta- 
neously the prey destined for his food. But, if 
by mistake you walk on his tail ho becomes ex- 
clusively conscious of a desire for reprisals. I do 
not want to argue about. It is sufficient to state 
that some hundreds of Brazilians and some thou- 
sands of Indians whose pleasure it is to walk 
barefooted in the forests die annually from the 
deadly sting of this philanthropist whom they 


have unwittingly annoyed, notwithstanding the 
humanitarian opinions of snake- bites in general. 
This is the evil for which Dr. Brazil is trying tofind 
a remedy. The Butantan Institute, half an hour 
distant from St. Pauls prepares antidiphtberic 
and antitetanic serums, but its speciality is the 
.antrophidic serum. Dr. Oalmette was the first 
to discover a method of procuring immunity, but 
the serum of the Lille Institute prepared from 
poison of Indian cobras proven in hand of Dr. 
Brazil powerless against the Brazilian rattlesnake. 
In this w.iy Dr. Brazil made the discovery that 
each South American species had a special poison, 
the serum of which took no effect on other poisons. 
Accordingly at Butantan three different serums 
are prepared ; two act on certain species, and the 
third called “ ploy valent," is used in cases where 
the owner of the poison has ommited, when he 
stung bis victim, to leave his visiting card and 
establish his identity- -the most common case. 

A CASE OF COFFEE- POISONING. 

Dr. Bardet recently repor,ted to the Societe de 
Therapeutique a case of acute poisoning from 
coffee drinking. The amount of coffee taken by 
the patient corresponded at least to 0‘70 gram of 
caffeine. The patient, a chronic dyspeptic with 
hepatic insufficiency, had always been susceptible 
to coffee, especially when taken in the evening, 
and because of this failing had substituted caffeine- 
free coffee for the ordinary vaiiety. Unfortuna- 
tely for him, the night of the accident he had by 
a mistake been served with ordinary coffee, 
which ho had taken with milk, His symptoms 
then were as follows : Very rapid heart-beat 
and pulse-rate ; painful, scanty, and very infre- 
quent micturition ; considerable excitement, fol- 
lowed by profound prostration, the whole lasting 
for three days. The author, as the result of this 
observation, states that nervous ^dyspeptics, espe- 
cially those with a tendency to become excited, 
should be very sparing in the use of coffee. OaflTe- 
ine-free coffee, though perhaps less palatable, 
should be of great service in such cases. 

CHOLERA IN MECCA. 

The Egyptian Government is spreading broad- 
cast the news of the outbreak of cholera in Mecca 
hoping to induce intending pilgrims to postptne 
their visit. 
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A GIGANTIC GBMSTONE. 

A. remarkable crystal of the precious beryl 
(a mineral which is known as emerald or as 
aquamarine according to its particular shade of 
colour) was recetitly the subject of a piper read 
before the New York Academy of SciencoKS. This 
beryl, the largest ever found, was discovered by a 
Turkish miner in a p.^gmatite vein in the State ol 
Minas Geraes, Hrazil. The crystalline form was 
the usual hexagonal prism terrairiated at both t*nds 
by the basal plane. Although it measured 48 n 
centimetres in length, the crystal was so trans- 
parent that it could be seen through from end to 
end when viewed through the basal teirnination. 
Its weight was well over two hundred-weight and 
its width from forty to forty -two renti metres. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is said to have been 
paid to the finder of the stone and it is estimated 
that the crystal when cut will provide about two 
hundred thousand carats of acquamarine gems of 
various sizes. 

For the purpose of comparison it may bo v)f 
interest to recall tho figures for some celebrated 
diamonds. The Koh-i-noor weighed one hundred 
and eighty-six carats (about one and a quarter 
ounces) and after recutting weighs one hundred 
and six carats. The Star of the South (from Brazil) 
weighed two hundred and fifty-four carats when 
cut. But Brazil, although holding the record for 
beryls, as we have seen above, cannot equal the 
diamonds of South Africa. Thus the Stewart 
weighed two hundred and eighty-eight carats, and 
the Porter Rhodes, no less than four hundred and 
fifty-seven carats. But with the discovery ir. 
1906 in the Premier mine in the Transvaal of tho 
famous Cullinan diamond all previous records 
were beaten. This stone, more than three times 
the size of any known diamond, weighed three 
thousand and twenty-five and three-quarter carats, 
and one-and-a-third pounds, and was clear 
throughout. The Cullinan was purchased in 
1907, by the Transvaal Government and by them 
presented to King Edward VII. It was sent to 
Amsterdam to be cut and is now represented by 
nine large stones and a number of smaller brilli- 
ants. 

MARINE TXPK OF TELEPHONES. 

A Pamphlet issued by Messrs. Siemens Brothers 
and Oompany, (Limited) explains the principal 
features of their water-tight loud-speaking marine 
type of telephones. In this system the loudness 
is obtained, not by sending large currents through 


microphone, a course which is likely to cause the 
carbon granules to agglomerate and thus to reduce 
tho loudness, bub by adopting a special method 
for the construction of the miciophone. Owing 
to a particular system of connexions the speaking 
current does not pass through tho source of supply, 
and thus another cause of impaired articulation 
is claimed to be avoided, while, as the microphone 
and telephone, which are made in a removable 
capsule form are water-tight, moisture is unable to 
roach the carbon. Tho case of the instruments 
are also proof .against two patterns, the ordinary, 
with fixed trumpet, which may he supplied with 
a hood and mounted on a column for use on deck, 
and the engine-room type, with movable ear 
trumpets for particularly noisy situations. The 
working tension is 15 volts. Another pamphlet 
gives prices and other details of apparatus for land 
telephone and telegraph lines, .such as iron poles, 
insulators, brackets, arms, stay tighteners, and 
various tools and appliances. 

A NEW RADIUM PREPARATION. 

An extremely active preparation of radium is 
now produced at the Neulendach Radium Works, 
by mtans of a combined hcid and alkaline fusion 
process, which extracts the radium directly from 
the minerals in the form of a crude sulphate. It 
is said to be possible by this means to treat ten 
thousand kilogrammes of pitchblende residues 
and obtain crude radium chloride from them 
within six weeks, while ores containing ten per 
cent, and less of uranitim oxide, which hitherto 
could not be economically worked up, may now 
1)8 used in the preparation of radium compounds. 
Preparations of radium showing an activity of 
upwards of three hundred thousand units (Mache 
per 10 c.c,, are now produced at these works. Ex- 
periments have showt) that r.adium enters the 
human system chiefly by inhalation, and not 
through the pores of the skin. 

TATA HYDRO- ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 

At a meeting of the Board af Directors of the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, 
Ltd., held on August 15, in Bombay, power 
applications were considered and accepted up to 
a total of approximately 34,000 horse power, 
which amount practically reaches the limit of 
the resources of the scheme in hand. Tests are 
now being made by the company for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact requirement of the 
several mills, who have applied, and no further 
applications will be considered until these tests 
are completed. 
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Ft ifl with deep regret th«t we announce the 
death of H. H. Maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur, o. c. i. e., of Oooch Hehar. Hih 
Highness was one of the most, popular of Indian 
princes, and was well-known as a loyal and able 
administrator, as a sportsman, and as a prominent 
figure in Indian and English society. His High- 
ness was extremely advanced and progiessive in 
his views, and was absolutely cosmopolitan, be- 
ing as much at home in London or Paris, as in 
Calcutta or his own State. 


HONORARY DEGREES. 

I could never understand why well known men 
are willing to accept honorary degrees from Uni- 
versities. There is something particularly absurd 
in a man calling himself a Doctor of Civil Law 
who has probably never opened a law book in his 
life. Surely, the whole value of a degree is deriv- 
ed from the work necessary to obtain it, and it is 
rather rough on those who have sweated ” hard 
for a legitimate degree that similar honours should 
be conferred upon people who have done nothing 
whatever to win it. 

Of course it may be objected that if a Univer- 
sity desires to honour some public man, it can 


only do so by conferring an honorary degree upon 
him. This is no doubt true, but this fact does not 
prevent the matter from assuming a somewhat 
farcical aspect. An honorary degree is, after all, 
only a make-believe degree — although the un- 
thinking public may attach groat importance to 
it and we are surrounded nowadays by so much 
that is make-believe that it is a pity that our 
Universities do not drop giving honorary honours. 

While on the subject of Universities, it is not 
generally known that at Oxford and Cambridge 
there are no examinations for the M. A. degree. 
After a man has taken his B. A., all that he has 
to do in order to become a Master of Arts is to 
wait a few years and then to pay a certain sum 
of money, about X20, which entitles him to use 
the more coveted initials. This is not the case at 
London University, where the examination for 
the M. A., is extremely stiff. It would be better 
for all parties concerned if Oxford and Cambridge 
were either to drop giving their M.A. degree 
altogether, or else to impose an examination 
for it. M. A, P. 

MR. H. S. L. POLAR. 

Mr. H. S. L. and Mrs. Polak with other 
members of their family expect to arrive at Bombay 
by the Trafford Hall about the 17th November, 
They will remain a few days in Bombay and then, 
leaving the rest of the family there, Mr. and Mrs. 
Polak propose to make a brief tour throu<;h 
Northern India prior to the Congress, which they 
will attend. They will be present at the Durbar 
too. 

ORATORY. 

That William Jennings Bryan is the world’s 
greatest platform orator is an acknowledged fact. 
While men may differ with his political views 
they are unanimous in according to his eloquence 
the palm of pre-eminence and in placing him in 
the circle of the great masters of human speech. 
He possesses every faculty of the orator and to a 
superlative degree. His conceptions are original, 
his scope of vision complete and all-absorbing, his 
analysis penetratin^r, microscopic and logical, his 
diction strong and graceful, bis utterance full of 
the charm of the exquiste music of the voice. 
And above all, he possesses that magnetism which 
transports his hearers into the realm of his dis- 
course and makes them not only understand but 
feel his very thoughts. There is a popular notion 
that the age of oratory is dead, but, that will never 
be while William Jennings Bryan retains hia 
power of oral utterance. — Albbany (New York) 
Times-Union. 
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PROPORTIONAL RKPRESENTATION IN FUANOK. 

Mr. T. F. Farman, writing in Blackwood, gives 
a succinct account of the progress of proportional 
representation in France. He says : — 

We have the thing (R. P.), because the Oham- 
her decided successively, first, by 341 votes against 
223 (Malavialle amendment), that the Scrutin 
d'Arrondissement (small district voting), is dead 
for over ; second, by the unanimity of Deputies, 
minus four, that the method of voting shall be 
Scrutin de Liste (voting by department), with the 
representation of the political minorities in the 
country ; and third, this time with complete una- 
nimity, that the electorsl quotient shall be fixed 
by dividing by the number of Deputies to be 
elected the number of persons going to the poll, 
and not the number of citizens inscribed on the 
electoral roll. 

THE OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 

We are glad to see (says the Globe) from the 
text of the new Official Sect eta Bill, an amend- 
ment of the Act of 1884, that it introduces new 
and stringent precautions against all forms of 
espionage in this country. The offence of ap- 
proaching prohibited places and making sketches, 
plans, etc., useful to an enemy, is punishable by 
penal servitude of from three to seven years, in- 
stead of one year’s hard labour. If the offender 
is proved to have communicated the information 
to a foreign state, the punishment is very severe. 
The improper possession of official .secrets or their 
communication to others is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. “ Prohibited places ” wo have 
made to include a variety of places at which an 
enemy might strike in war time — dockj art’s, ar- 
senals, stores, ships, camps, shipbuilding yards, 
factories, telegraph and signal stations, and even 
gas, water, or electricity works if considered ad- 
visable. There are other important provisions in 
the new Bill which legalise arrest and the search- 
ing of premises, etc. The Bill has been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by Lord Haldane, 
and shows that such incidents as the recent 
alleged sketching of a Portsmouth fort by a 
German officer have not been overlooked, 

Jt*OLI0S TORTURE CASE IN QoNUA, 

A c6rre8pondeut writes to the Leader : — 
Tbakur Fateshwari Prasad Singh, Deputy 
Magistrate, has been trying i. case under Section 
330 and 341, I. F. 0., In which Abdul Majid 


Khan, Sub-lnspecter, and three Oonstables of 
Ooloneiganj Police Station have been charged 
with having brutally tortured the accused in a 
theft case with a view to obtain confession and 
recovery of stolen property. When the original 
theft case was under trial before B. Ishwari 
Prasad, Sub- Divisional Magistrate, tbe complain- 
ant in bis statement, while eulogisting the efforts 
of police official, described how the accused had 
been made to confess their guilt and give up the 
property, iiQW they were beaten and how red ants 
(Matas) weje applied to different parts of their 
body for two days continually. The trying 
Magistrate found the marks of torture all over 
their bodies and sent the accused for medical 
examination, which is said to have confirmed the 
information given by the complainant. The Superin- 
tendent of Police, it is said, also received infor- 
mation and after examining the bodies of the 
persons alleged to have been tortured, went to 
Colonel* ganj to make enquiries on the spot. 
His investigation also revealed various false 
entries in the diaries, for which the Sub- Inspect- 
or was dismissed by the District Magistrate, who 
also instituted a case against him and the three 
constables under Section 330 and 341, I. P. C, 
The CBse is proceeding. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A CABINET MINISTER. 

No man realised more keenly than Mr. Glad- 
stone the value of discretion in a Cabinet Minister. 
It is said that, shortly after his marriage, Glad- 
stone — who was already in the confidence of the 
Ministry — said to his wife : “ Shall I tell you 
nothing, and you can say anything ? Or, shall I 
tell you everything, and you say nothing ?” Mrs. 
Gladstone decided for the latter alternative and 
she kept her word. There was one exception. 
Miss. 0. J. Hamilton tells tho story in her 
“ Famous ijove Matches.” Two Cabinet Ministers 
were dining at Carlton House-terrace and some- 
thing was mentioned, the details of which 
were known only to members of the Cabinet, or to 
such of their wives as could be trusted, Mrs. 
Gladstone said or looked something which revealed 
that she knew. At once there was flashed from 
the brilliant black eyes of her husband one 
of those terrible looks he could give — a silent but 
terrifying reproach. When the dinner was over, 
Mrs, Gladstone went up to the drawing room and 
wrote a note of apology to her husband. He 
scribbled back a reply something in these words ; 
“ You are always right .* you could not do wrong. 
Never mention it again.” 
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THE POPULATION OF INDIA. 

The following is from Mr. Montagu's Budget 
8{j^9ech in the House of Commons : — 

Last year, it will be remembered, I gave the 
House some figures — always poor things by which 
^to try to picture a country — to show the numbers 
of the peoples with which we had to deal. I can 
give them more accurately this year, because in 
India, as in this country, a Census was taken 
last spring. It extended to all the Provinces 
and Feudatory States forming the Indian Empire — 
from the Shan States on the borders of Yunnan 
in the east to the deserts of Baluchistan in the 
west ; from the snows of the Himalayas in the 
extreme north to Cape Comorin in the tropics. It 
embraced an area of 1| millions of square miles. 
With nine days of the enumeration the Govern- 
ment of India were able to announce the provin- 
cial figures of the Provinces and Feudatory States 
and principal towns. The corresponding pro- 
visional figures in this country were not an- 
nounced for seven weeks. This is a remark ible 
instance of most careful preliminary organization 
and attention to the minutest details. It would 
not have been possible, without the willing co- 
operation of many voluntary workers belonging to 
all classes of society. Census taking in India is 
not without its own peculiar difficulties. I am 
told, for instance, that on one occasion a certain 
tribe in Central India became firmly persuaded that 
the enumeration was preliminary to their being sold 
as slaves, and serious rioting or failure was threat- 
ened. The official in charge of the Census opera- 
tions, being a man of resource, realized 
that some other hypothesis was required to account 
for the enumeration. He sought out one of the 
headmen and informed him that the tribe were 
quite under a misapprehension ; that the real 
object of the enumeration was to decide a bet 
that had been made after supper between Queen 
Victoria and the Tsar of Russia as to who had the 
greater number of subjects. Not only the Queen’s 
reputation, but also her fortune was at stake. 
That tribe was enumerated to a man ! (Laughter.) 
The total population of India is returned at 315 
millions, against 294 millions in 1901. But part 
of the increase (1,731,000) is due to the inclusion 
of new areas. Allowing for this, the net increase 
in the ten years comes to 64 per cent. Thf ratef 
pf increase shown by the recent Census in t^e 


United Kingdom was 90*6 per cent. Of the total 
population of 916 millions, 244 millions are in- 
cluded in British India and 71 millions in Native 
States.' 

press' OAHP AT DELHI. 

The Press Camp at the Delhi Darbar will be 
situated in the Central Camp to the west of the 
Ridge at Delhi, and close to the Camp of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, on very much the 
same ground as that occupied by the Press Camp 
in 1903, and will be under the management of 
Mr. C. B. Bailey, and will be divided into two 
messes, one for Europeans, and the other for 
Indians, the latter being under the management 
of Mr. A. Latifi, i.e.s. 

The division of the Camp consists of a central 
group of reception tents with a mess tent 
and of the tents of the guests. The latter will 
be fully furnished excopt for bedding and towels, 
which the guests are disked to bring with them. 
Table servants will be provided, but the 
guests should bring one or two personal servants ** 
with them for whom tents will be pitched^ ^ 
Conveyances will be provided. The Camp * ‘ 
adjoins the Central Telegraph Office, where 
special arrangements have been made for the 
accommodation of the Press. The Camp will 
be pitched by the 25th November, and guests 
who desire to arrive in Delhi before the 6th 
December will be at libsrty to occupy the tent 
provided for them from the former date, but 
until the 6th December, 1911, it will be neces- 
sary for them to make their own arrangements 
for catering. 

Messrs. Kellner and Co., will be prepared to 
cater for guests from the let to 6th December. 

Applications to ocrupy tents before the 6th 
December, 1911, should be made after the 1 5th , 
October, to Mr. 0. B. Bailey, Press Camp, Delhi. 
Special Press passes will be issued to the guests 
in the Camp, and seats will be reserved for them 
at all the ceremonies and events during Their 
Imperial Majesties’ visit. 

THE ENGLISH PRESS REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
DURBAR. 

It is reported from Simla that the Lo^on 
papers will again be represented in force. Among the 
journalists coming out will be Mr. Lovat Fr^ev 
and Mr. Greig for the “Times;” Mr. P^ceval 
* Landon, “Daily Telegraph;” Mr. "William ifa:|- 
well and Mr. Fyfe, “^DailyMail; ”^r. S Begg, 
“Illustrated London News;” and Mr.^Jacomb 
Hopd for the “ Graphic.” 
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(ItfiUsatioii : 9ii^ian anb Meereni 

BY 

Mr. PRAMATHA NATH BOSE, B. Sc. {London.) 

HERE are two characteristic features which 
W / distinguish the modern civilisation (»f the 
I West (or Western civilisation as wti .shall 
briefly call it) from Hindu civilisation — 
indu.strialism and the democratic spirit. The in- 
tellectual basis of the Western civilis.ation is 
natural science, as that oF the Hindu civilisation 
is mental and moral science. Spiritual and ethic- 
al development is the goal of the one as material 
development is that of the other. Man has two 
sides, the animal and the spiritual, the harmoni- 
ous development of which would constitute ideal 
progress. Hindu philosophy paid far more atten- 
tion to the spiritual than the animal side of man. 
In this respect Hindu philosophy agrees more or 
less closely with the ancient systems of philosophy. 
No Hindu teacher could have exhorted his discipl- 
es to be independent of external circumstances 
and bodily conditions more forcibly or morn earn- 
estly than did the Socratic or the Stoic sage. Even 
Epicurus with whom pleasure was the sole ulti- 
mate good, maintained the immense superiority of 
the pleasures of the mind over those of the body, 
and the Epicurean sage no less than the Vedantic 
sought for happiness and tranquillity of soul from 
within ratl\er than from without. The ancient 
philosopher, Eastern as well as Western, .strove 
to ^eep the struggle for animal existence to the 
lowest point of animal necessity in order that one 
might be free, so far as possible, from the moral 
cqipruption incidental to it, and might if ho 
chosef devote more time and energy to the higher 
and. more arduous struggle for spiritual develop- 
ment than he would otherwise be able to do. 

Vedantism, which of all the pystems of Hindu 
{>hilosophy has probably influenced Hindu life 


most had divine perfection, the realisation of the 
Divinity within us, for its ideal. “ I am He ” 
“ Thou art That,” boldly declared the Vedantist. 
Such spiritualistic idealism is beyond the concep- 
tion of the average Western. Even a thought- 
ful, highly cultured writer like Lord Morley 
coihsiders in a recent (last February) number 
of the Ninelmdh Century and After such 
identification of the human self with the universal 
h»‘lf as due to “ overweening arrogance.” One 
school of Vedantists views the phenomenal world 
as the result cf illusion or nescience. But 
whether this world is illusory or not, nearly all 
the systems of Hindu philosophy whether pan- 
theistic, monotheistic, or even agnostic regard the 
animal life of man as a bondage, liberation of the 
soul from which is man^s highest salvation. How- 
ever various the paths commended by them for 
salvation, they all agree in denouncing egoism 
and in suppressing the animal side of man. They 
have sought happiness by self-denial, not by self- 
indulgence, by curtailing the wants of life, not by 
increasing them, by suppressing desires, not by 
gratifying them. Western science, on the other 
hand, takes but little account of anything but the 
phenomenal world and the life in it. It takes but 
little heed of spiritual life, and seeks to accom- 
plish the well-being of man by material develop- 
ments, by the gratification of his senses, by 
adding to his physical comforts and conveniences, 
by multiplying his wants and desires. Tho 
ancient sages sought spiritual development at 
the expense of the animal ; the modern scientists 
seek the expansion of the animal life, taking but 
little account of the spiritual. The ancients 
regarded spiiicuol as to a large extent antagonistic 
to material progress, and counselled retirement 
from the world to those who wore specially desir- 
ous of spiritual development. They no doubt 
exaggerated the antagonism. But the modern 
scientists of I he West, on the other hand, are so 
da^/ded by the colossal material developments 
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around them that they are apt to over-estimate 
their value. Even a philosophic scientist like the 
late 5*rof. Huxley viewed the attempts of the 
ancient sages to attain tranquillity and salvation 
which ended in “ Eight from the battlefield ” as 
the “ youthful discouragement of nonage.” He 
would have the Europeans of the present day as 
“ Grown men, play the man, 

Strong in will 

, To strive, to seek, to find and not fco yield.” 

Man may have been evolved out of lower 
animals, but for a philosophic biologist like 
Huxley to assert that man at the present d.ay is 
“ grown man ” as compared with man two or 
three thousand years ago is to assert something for 
which there is not a scintilla of scientific evidence. 
Physically, intellectually or morally man is no 
better now than he was then. The intellectual 
calibre of a Cuvier or Darwin cannot certainly be 
said to be superior to that of an Aristotle or 
Kapila, and as regards ethical development, 
it would be almost heresy to compare the present 
with the age that produced a Buddha or Christ. If 
the ancient sages counselled retirement from the 
strife and stress of material progress so far as 
practicable, it was because the greater and more 
arduous battle of spiritual progress might bo 
fought more energetically and efficaciously, because 
they held with Buddha 

“ One may conquer a thousand thousand men 

[in battle, 

But he who conquers himself is the greatest 

[victor.” 

The Western nations are “ playing the man,” 

“tostrive, toseek, tofind”— tofind what? Not 

the victory which is achieved by love, mercy 
and self-sacrifice, but the victory, the path to 
which lies over broken hearts, if not also over 
broken heads, over the misery, starvation and 
destruction of countless fellow-creatures in all 
quarters of the globe. r « • j 

The spiritual and ascetic tendencies ot Hindu 
philosophy were detrimental to mechanical and 
industrial development to a great extent. The 
’ mathematical and physical sciences were cultiva- 
ted They were, however, cultivated not as 
parents of useful arts, but as aids to culture and 
devotion. The attitude of the ancient philoso- 
phers in this respect is well illustrated, though in 
a somewhat exaggerated manner, by Plato, who 
valued ma|ffiematics chiefly, if not solely, because 
it accustomed the mind to the contemplation of 
eternal truth and who remonstrated with his friend 
Arebytas for inventing machines of extraordinary 


power. The higher castes among the Hindus were 
forbidden to engage in money-making occupations. 
Even now Brahmins who accept remuneration for 
services rendered are looked down upon. It is 
declared in theManusamhita, that ‘^Brahmans who 
tend herds of cattle, who profess dancing and 
singing, who are hired servants or usurers, let 
the judge exhort and examine as if they were 
Sudras.” 

The Hindus cultivated their intellect, and 
cultivated it very highly, but the cultivation was 
with a view to mental and spiritual (including 
ethical) development. The high stage to which 
intellectual progress was carried is testified by 
Hindu philosophy. In the words of Schlegel, in 
comparison with that philosophy “ even the 
loftiest philosophy of the Europeans ” appears 
“ like a feeble Promethean spark in the full flood 
of heavenly glory of the noon-day sun faltering 
and feeble and ever ready to be extinguished.” 
The spiritual development attained hy the Hindus 
is especially indicated hy such works as the 
IJpanishnds, the Bhagavad-Gita and the works of 
Sankaracharya as well as by the life of the people. 

< In the whole world ” says Schopenhauer, “ there 
is no study so beneficial and so elevating as ihnt of 
the XJpanishads. It has been the aolace of my 
life — it will be the solace of my death.” Humanity, 
toleration, a high standard of truth, and the com- 
parative absence of the military spirit have 
characterised Hindu civilisation. In the third 
century B. C., there were in India hospitals not 
only for men, but also for animals. Ever 
since the time of Gautama the Buddha, tak- 
ing of life either for food or pleasure has 
been interdicted among large sections of the 
Indian community. The most antagonistic 
creeds have existed in India from the remotest 
times without scarcely ever giving rise to perse- 
cution worth the name. Views were fearlessly 
expressed long before the Christian era, respect- 
ing the nature of the microcosm and the nature of 
the macrocosm, for the like of which in Christian 
Europe and in comparatively recent times^ 
thousands of the Averroists were mercilessly burnt 
and imprisoned, Bruno was made a martyr jnd 
Galileo died an ignominious death. Whatever 
their religious belief, the attitude of the Hindus 
towards other religions is one of philosophic 
toleration. In regard to the standard of trulh. 
Megasthenes spoke of the ancient Hindus ** as 
remarkable for simplicity and integrity so reMon- 
able as never to have recourse to a lawsuit and 
so honest as neither to require locks to their doors 
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nor writings to bind their agreements. Above all, 
it is said that no Indian was ever known to ‘pii 
an untruth. (Elphinstone's History of India, 
Cowell's edition, 1874, page 266). “ 1 have had," 

says Max Muller, ‘*some exoflient opportunities of 
watching a number of native schulars under 
circumstances when it is not difficult to detect a 
man’s true character, 1 mean in literary work, 
and more particularly, in literary controvei'sy. 
I have watched them carrying on such controver- 
sies bool; among themselves, and with certain 
European scholars and feel bound to sa> that, 
with hardly one exception, they have displayed a 
far greater respect for truth, and far more manly 
and generous spirit than we are accustomed to 
even in Europe and America." (iiulia, what can 
it teach ua, Section II.) The statistics of crime 
reflect the ethical development of a nation. Un- 
fortunately, 1 have not been able to procure them 
which would enable me to give an accurate com- 
parative statement of crimes committed in India 
and in the West. We can, however, form a rough 
idea in regard to the proportion of the criminal 
population from the number of prisoners in India 
and any of the most highly civilized Western 
countries. In 1902, for instance, there wore in 
France, 23,370 male and 3,386 female prisoners, 
and in British India 99,586 malo and 2,818 
female prisoners. The population according to 
the Census of 1901 was in France, 38,961,945, and 
in India, 231,899,507. We thus find, that com- 
pared wioh France the female criminal propula- 
tion of India is remai kably small and that com- 
pared with population the number of prisoners is 
much smaller in India than in France. 

Lliots attended with heinous crimes are much 
more frequent in the West than in India. A 
certain amount of savagery always co-exists with 
civilisation even of the highest type, but the amount 
is much smaller in India than in the West. Warren 
Hastings spoke of the Hindus as gen tie, bene- 
volent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness 
shown than prompted to vengeance for wrongs in- 
flicted, and as exempt from tho worst propensities 
of human passion as any people upon the face of 
the earth ; they are faithful and affectionate in 
service, and submissive to legal authority . . The 
precepts of their religion are wonderfully fitted to 
promote the best ends of society, its peace and 
good order." Bishop Heber spoke of them as 
“decidedly by nature a mild, pleasing and 

intelligent race; sober, parsimonious and as 

constitutionally kind-hearted, industrious, sober 
and peaceable." 


The comparative absence of the military spirit 
is a noticeable feature of Hindu civilisation. The 
highest and most intellectual classes among the 
Hindus, the classes that led and legislated, 
seldom took any part in warfare. In India, and 
outside Indis, nearly all over Eastern Asia, the 
Hindus have exerted considerable influence ; but 
the influence has generally been intellectual, 
spiritual or ethical. They have more or less 
civilised large masses of people, such as the 
Dravidians and other aborigines, not by conquer- 
ing or annexing their territories, but by settling 
among them and exerting the irresistible influ- 
ence of intellectual and spiritual superiority. 
Even in the case of conquest, it is en joined in the 
Manusamhita, that ^Mmmediate security is to be 
assured to all by proclamation. The religion and 
laws of the country are to be respected, and as 
soon as time has been allowed for ascertaining 
that the conquered people are to be trusted, a 
prince of the royal family of the conquered country 
is to be placed on the throne, why should hold his 
kingdom as a dependency." In the third century 
B. 0. the Kraparor Asoka was so conscience- striken 
by the sight of a war which he had undertaken 
that he reholved that “ never again would ambi- 
tion lead him to inflict such grievous wrongs 
upon his fellow creatures ; and four years after 
the conquest he was able to declare that the loss 
of even the liundredth or thousandth part of the 
per 80 !m who were then slain and carried away 
captive, or done to death in Kalinga would now 
be a matter of deep regret to His Majesty. The 
King acted up to the principles which he profess- 
ed and abstained froin aggressive war for the rest 
of his life." (Vincent A. Smith’s “Early History 
of India,” page 138.) We are not eware of any 
King in the West ever having acted in the way 
in which Asoka did. 

From the earliest times till very recently the 
chief use which a well-to-do Hindu, be he king or 
subject, has made of his wealth is in building 
temples and guest-houses and in digging wells, 
tanks, and similar works for the public benefit. 
Among the ruins of Hindu cities, temples are 
often the only, and certainly always the most 
important features ; we scarcely ever meet with 
the remains of ps laces or other secular buildings. 
The major portion, if not all, of the savings of a 
Hindu is spent upon charity and religious purposes, 
and but little upon personal comforts and 
pleasures. 

The religious and ethicM life of the Hindus has 
never been quite dormant. There has been decay 
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Hince the Mabomedan conquest but nob death ; 
there has been an increase of feebleness, but not 
prostration. The Mahomedan period was not 
quite the period of decay and degeneration which 
it is usually represented to have been : the ago 
which produced Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak and 
Ohaitanya cannot well be considered as such. 
They all protested against caste, and preatdied the 
equality of all men. They exerted all their 
strerigth to pull down the artificial barriers which 
later or Pauranik llinduisua had set up between 
man and man, and to a certain extent, succeeded 
in doing so. Their success is not to be measured 
by the number of followers they have left behind, 
though that number is large. They must have 
indirectly influenced the lives of many who still 
continued to follow the banner of orthodox Hin- 
duism. 

The Hindu scarcely recognises any heroes but 
those of religion ; and amongst them he dispens- 
es with caste-qualifications. It is noteworthy 
that the non-Brahman castes have supplied more 
heroes than the Brahmans. The most widely 
worshipped Avataras, Rama and Krishna were 
Kshatriyas. The great sages V)asa and Valmiki 
were of much lower origin. The great majority 
of the minor Avataras of ruediivval India were 
non-Brahmans. The onljr Brahman Avataras of 
note were Parasurama, Sank<<racliarya and Ohai- 
tanya. 

“ I was very soon attracted,” says J. Routledge “by 
the fact that while wealth nearly always is the chief 
moans of distinguishing man from man in England, it 
has no such exclusive power in India. There arc few 
sights more pitiable than the devotee. His whole life 
is to outside beholders one of misery. But what is he 
honoured for ? Not wealth ; for he is often wretchedly 
poor. He is honoured for his presumed piety, for his 
devotion to the creator. He has subdued the flesh with 
its affections and lusts, has brought the body into sub- 
jection to the spirit : has risen above time, and lives 
in eternity.” 

The fact that men of special sanctity are still 
raised to the rank of Avataras (incarnations), not 
only by ignorant and credulous masses, but also 
by men who have received the light of Western 
education shows the influence which religion still 
exercises over the Hindu. 

His spiritual temperament has been the blessing 
as well as the curse of the Hindu. If his spiri- 
tuality has enabled him to bear the ills of life 
with fortitude and equanimity, it has also contri- 
buted to intensify these evils. It is partly owing 
to his spirituality that he is happy even in star- 
vation ; it is also partly owing to his devotion to 
reli^oii, to his scrupulous regard for its injunc- 


tions in social matters, and his ingrained other- 
worldliness that he has brought this state of 
chronic starvation upon himself. 

Hindu civilisation is as markedly idealistic, as 
Western civilisation, both ancient and modern, is 
realistic. The Hindus, especially the intellectual 
classes among them, have never taken a keen 
interest in the roiilities of life, This notable trait 
of their character is reflected in their arts and 
literature. 

“ The mere representation of nature,” says Dr. 
Coomaraswamy “is never the aim of Indian Art. Pro- 
b.ably no truly Indian sculpture has been wrought 
direct from a living model, or any religious painting 
copied from the life. Possibly no Hindu artist of the 
old schools ever drew from nature at all. His store of 
memory pictures, his power of visualisation and his 
imagination were for his purpose finer means ^ for he 
desired to suggest the idea behind sensuous appearance, 
not to givo the detail of the seeming reality, that was, 
in truth, but Maya^ illusion.” * 

Thfi literature of the Hindus rich in every other 
branch of human knowledge is poor in histor}'. 
The materml for the political history of India 
during the pro- Mahomedan period has to be 
gleaned chiefly from foreign sources such as the 
accounts of th^Greeks and of the Chinese travellers. 
The dearth of histoiical literature amoi)g the 
Hindus is due to idealism. There have been 
many political revolutions in India, many wars 
and invasions. But there is no record of any of 
them which may be called history. Even such 
important events as the invasion of Alexander and 
that of the Huns were not noticed. When we 
have a record of any great war like that between 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, the real is inter- 
mingled with the ideal and the imaginary in an 
inextricable tangle : heroes and heroines of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna, Rama and Yudhisthira, Prablada and 
Dhruva, 8ita and Savitri, were embodied ideals 
of Wisdom, Duty, Bravery, Virtue, Devotion and 
Chastity. The Hindus never stopped to inquire 
whether they actually lived in the flesh or not. 
To them the legendary ” heroes and heroines are 
as real as any whose deeds are recorded in 
authentic history. India has produced many poets 
of the first rank, but not one of them has excelled 
in portraying life as it is. 

As a result of his idealism the Hindu excelled 
in the deductive and abstract sciences and paid 
but little attention to the inductive and concrete 
sciences. Nearly all the branches of mathemati- 
cal science were carried to a very high stage of 

* Essays in National Idealism, page 22. 
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development. The Hindus invented the Kysfcem 
of decimal notation, which was bonowed from 
them by the Arabs, As early as the fifth century, 
Arya Bhata noticed the motion of tJie solstitial and 
equinoctial points and was acqiiaitited with the 
true theory of lunar and solar eclipses, as well as 
with the diurnal revolution of the earth on its 
axis. The ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference was given by him as 3141 which is as 
near an approximation to modern calculation as 
we could reasonably expect. Algebra was carried 
to a high degree of perfection. The points in 
which the Hindu Algebra of Brahmagupta and 
Bbascara, appears distinguished from the Greek 
are besides a better and more convenient 
algorithm : — 

(1) The management of equations involving 
more than one unknown (|(iantity. 

(2) The resolution of equations of a higher 
order in which if the Hindus achieved little, they 
had at least the merit of the attempt. 

(3) General method for the solution of indeter- 
minate problems of the first and second degrees, 
in which they went far beyond Diophantus and 
anticipated discoveries of the modern algebraists. 

(4) The application of Algebra to astronomical 
and geometrical demonstrations, in which they 
also hit upon some matters which have been 
re-invented in more modern times. There are 
good grounds for considering Bhascaraclmrya 
(about the middle of the 12th century A. J'^.) as 
the ** precursor of Newton in the discovery of 
the principle of the differential calculus as well as 
in its applications to astronomical problems and 
computations.” 

The Hindus made considerable progress in 
medical science and got hold of the central ideas of 
all the branches of modern natui al science. They 
early rose up to the modern theories about the 
genesis and the age of the world, the vastitude of 
the changes it has undergone, the evolution of 
life from the lower to the higher, and the con- 
servation, the transformation and the dissipation 
of energy. But they did so chiefly by metaphysi- 
cal speculations. They did observe and experiment, 
but the method of induction was not in favour 
with them. In meteorology they used the rain- 
gauge, made careful observations of the different 
kinds of clouds and other atmospheric phenomena 
such as the heights of the clouds, the distances from 
which lightning is ordinarily visible, the height 
to which the terrestrial atmosphere extends, <kc. 

The advance made by the Hindus in chemistry 
was considerable. There can b? no doubt that 


the Arabs derived their knowledge of the sub- 
ject from the works of the ancient Hindus ; and 
as tho originals were unknown in Europe they 
got tho credit of being tho discoverers. A certain 
amount of progress was also made in Botany and 
Zoology. 

But the method of induction w.aa rint carried 
very far. The natural sciences were cultivated 
only as subsidiary to metaphysics and medical 
science ; and the progress made in them dwindles 
into insignificance compared with the vast strides 
made by the West within the last century. 
Western civilisation being essentially realistic, its 
intellectual forces are mainly directed towards the 
elaborauon of our knowledge of the phenomenal 
world and of the life on it. New sciences such 
as Geology and Biology have been created and 
unfolded and old sciences such as chemistry and 
medicine have been developed to an extent which 
was not dreamt of by the ancients. Western 
civilisation has firmly established its sovereignty 
over Nature and is consolidating and extending it 
cvciyyoar. Railways, steamships, electric tele- 
graphs, llontgen rays, spectrum -analysis, anaesthe- 
tics, antiseptic suigery, meteors and the meteori- 
tic theory, cell theory and embryology are only 
a few of the numerous inventions and discoveries 
of the last century. 

As a result of their idealistic temperament, 
the higher intellect of the Hindus was divorced 
from industry which was loft to be taken care of 
by the lower castes. These classes carried the 
arts ar-d indu.stries to a high stage of develop- 
ment. But their methods and processes soon 
became stereotyped. 

About the beginning of the last century ihe 
industrial condition of Eutope was in noway 
better than that of India. If anything, it was 
worse. Calicoes had long been exported from India 
before they could be manufactured in England. 
English cloth bad to be sent to Holland to be 
bleached or dyed while dyeing was a flourishing 
industry in India. India manufactured muslins of 
such exquisite fineness, that a piece could be made 
1.5 yards wide weighing only 900 grains. England 
imported nearly two-thirds of the iron, and- 
much of the salt, earthenware esc., used by her, 
whereas, India was in a position to export her 
iron manufactures. Cotton manufactures were 
also largely exported from India to Europe. In 
the seventeen years ending 1808-1809, their 
annual average was ^1,550,478. Sir Thomaa 
Muuro wrote not quite a century ago, that if 
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** ^ood system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing 
skill, a capacity to {produce whatever can contribute to 
either convenience or luxury, schools established in every 
village for teaching, reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the general practice of hospit^ity and charity amongst 
each other and above all, a treatment of the female sex 
full of confidence, respect and delicacy are among the 
signs which denote a civilised people— then the Hindus 
are not inferior to the nations of Europe, and if civili- 
sation is to become an article of trade between England 
and India, I am convinced that England will gain by tlie 
Import cargo.” 

But from about the beginning of the last century 
Europe made rapid strides towards industrial 
progress while India remained stationary. The 
marvellous progress of natural science in Europe 
efifected a revolution in industrial methods. The 
last century boasts of more inventions than all the 
previous centuries of human history put together. 
Science has done many wonders and promises to 
do many more. It is moving on and on ; the goal 
of scientific and industrial progress of one gener- 
ation becomes th^ starting point of the next. This 
revolution took our artisans by surprise ; they 
were not prepared for it ; they had neither the 
time tior the capacity to prepare themselves for it. 
It was not to be expected that illiterate weavers, 
or illiterate dyers, or illiterate miners would ap- 
ply the scientific methods of modern progress to 
their professions. Not having done so, they have 
gone to the wall. 

The phenomenal, industrial and commercial 
development of Western civilisation has gone on 
for a century only. The time is too short to 
judge of its effects upon the progess of huaranity. 
That it has done a certain amount of good is un- 
deniable. But so far, the good has been accom- 
panied by a deal of evil, and to an on-looker the 
evil appears to preponderate. The writer has dis- 
cussed the subject in some detail elsewhere.* 
Western industrialism has to a certain extent 
benefited humanity by cheapening production and 
thus placing within the reach of the poorer classes 
comforts and decencies of civilised life which they 
could not command before. It has also annihila- 
ted distance and promoted intercourse between 
distant parts of the world. But it has at the 
same time fostered capitalism and Mammonism. 

« Endless conflict between Capital and Labour, 
substitution of urban for rural life and the con- 
sequent demoralisation of the people working in 
mills and factories (who in net a few cases are 
little better than slaves), and the exploitation of 
the weaker peoples of the world by the powerful 

* Essays and Lectures” pp* 231—272. 


manufacturing nations of the West are some of 
the other evils for which modern industrialism 
is responsible. 

The democratic spirit has been developed by 
Western civilisation to am extent unknown in 
Hindu civilisation. It was towards the close of 
the eighteenth and during the first half of the 
nineteenth century that modern Europe sprang 
up with its democratic governments. The 
Congress of Vienna did its best to restore to 
Europe the political .arrangements which had 
existed before the rise of Napolean. But the 
powers did not see, or they ignored the new force 
of Democracy which had come int.o existence with 
the French Revolution and the Declaration of 
Independence by the United States of America ; 
and the political equilibrium which they thought 
they had established did not endure long. The 
interest of the political history of Europe for 
sometime after the Vienna Congress was centred 
in the struggles of the people for liberty and self- 
government. In 1820, Spun rose in rebellion 
against her King and secured u constitution of 
which universal suffrage was the principal feature. 
Shortly after, Greece threw off the tyrannical yoke 
of the Turks. In July, 1830, the French people 
tried conclusions with the forces of absolutism for 
the second time ; and their success gave a fresh 
impulse to democratic ardour in nearly every 
state in Europe, in England, various restrictions 
which weighed heavily upon the people were 
removed, and the Reform Bill which made the 
representative system more a reality than a name 
was passed in 1832. Ever since then there has 
been a steady expansion of the rights of Demos, 
and just now England is in the throes of a Revo- 
lution which promises to establish his unquestion- 
ed supremacy. 

In India Republican forms of Government 
were not unknown and even now remnants of 
them may be seen, as among the Khasias in 
Assam. The village — the unit of administration 
— had a sort of representative Government cf 
its own ; but the central administration in the 
East has generally been of a despotic character. 
The people had but little effective voice in it. 

The democratic spirit of Western civilisation 
which is noticeable in social as well as 
political movements is attributable chiefly to the 
doctrine of equality. It is no new dootiine. It 
is at least as old as Buddhism. But it is only in 
recent times that it has been endowed with suffi- 
cient vitality to be a motive factor in the world’s 
progress. The tendency of legislation and of 
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political and social movements in the West for 
the last century has been towards democracy. 
The goal has certainly not been reached. The 
greatest advance in political equality has so far 
only rendered more glaring the social inequality 
between the rich and the poor, the capitalist and 
the labourer. It should be observed, however, 
that the socialist agitation in the West, which is 
yearly gaining ground ar»d attaining solidarity, 
will result sooner or later in new principles of 
progress. What these principles and their (!onae- 
quences will be no one can predict. But what- 
ever they be, they will rest upon a broader basis 
of altruism than what modern civilisation rests 
upon. Progress has, in the past history of the 
world, often shifted its principal seat, from the 
East to the West; and, in the West, from one 
portion of it to another. But it has always added 
to the totality of its past acquisitions. Modern 
civilisation has not only retained the achieve- 
ments of ancient civilisations, but has added to 
them considerably ; and the civilisation of the 
future, wherever ita centre may be, is expected to 
do the same with regard to the civilisation of the 
present day. The altruism of the future civilisa- 
tion is expected to be more real and more 
embracing than the altruism of the present 
civilisation. 

In India the growth of the democratic spirit 
was early checked by the institution of caste. 
It has been in existence for nearly three thousand 
years. After sometime, its iniquity must have 
been felt by many a cultured and broad- 
minded Hindu. This is sufficiently shown by 
many passages in the religious works of the 
Hindus in which it is enjoined that it is not birth 
but good work and spiritual dovulopmenb, that 
give one a right to the title of Brahman. Hindu 
reformers from the time of Gautama Buddha to 
the present day have attacked caste from within; 
and Mahomedans and Christians have attacked it 
from without. Still it is there; such is the 
solidarity it attained at an early period of Hindu 
history. 

The most divergent views have been entertain- 
ed with regard to the influence of caste on Hindu 
progress. While some have extolled it to the 
skies, others have condemned it as “ the most 
disastrous and blighting of human nistilutions.’’ 
The truth lies midway. It is true, that in the 
earliest stages, there was progress in spite of it. 
It is even possible, that it then aided progress by 
specialisation of the social functions. But, after 
the Hindu society bad attained a certain stage of 


progress, all the good that caste did was to keep 
it at that stage, to prevent Hindu society from 
going to pieces. Caste has held together the 
heterogeneous elements, of which Hindu society 
is composed, it has probably prevented that fusion 
which, in other countries, as in England, has 
produced more or less homogenous nations. Caste 
has prevented the Hindus from sinking; but it 
has also prevented them from rising. 

The Brahmans have handed down the learning 
and wisdom of their ancestors from generation to 
generation. The surviving representatives of the 
Kshatriyas are still found to possess to some 
extent the martial qualities of their forefathers. 
The artisan classes have for many centuries main- 
tained their skill and workmanship. But progress 
is always relative, and stagnation in social move- 
ment really means retrogression. While other 
societies have moved forward in the path of pro- 
gress, Hindu Society, by remaining stationary, 
has been left behind ; and this stationarinees is 
largely due to the institution of caste. Osste has 
preserved order, but has, at the same time, hind- 
ered progress. Except two or three commenta- 
tors, the Brahmans have not during the last 
seven centuries, produced a single writer of note 
in any department of human knowledge. They 
have forgotten the principles of the mathematical 
and medical sciences in which their ancestors had 
acquired such distinction ; and these sciences have 
been reduced to mere arts by which ignorant 
astrologers and indigent physicians earn a living. 
When a century ago, Sir William Jones, the 
founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, offered 
ample stipends to any Hindu astronomer who 
could name in Sanskrit all the constellations 
which he would point out, and to any Hindu 
physician who could bring him all the plants 
mentioned in Sanskrit books, he was assured that 
no Pandit in India even pretended to possess the 
knowledge which he required. Monopoly is un- 
fovourable to intellectual, as it is to all other pro- 
gress. Learning or wi.sdom, like industrial or 
commercial enterprise, cannot long be kept up as 
the exclusive heritage of a limited class. The 
Kshatriyas bravely resisted the invasions of the 
Mahomedans, but without the co-operation of 
the other classes of the Hindu community 
they could not long resist successfully ; and 
caste rendered such co-operation an impossibi- 
lity. The artisans and traders have ever been 
without the aspiration or the education to rise 
high, kept down as they have been at a low level, 
both socially and intellectually. However wealthy 
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they might be, their social rank could never bo 
improved ; however necessary it might be, they 
were not allowed to receive any but an elementary 
education. Illiterate and unaspiring, they have 
been content to occupy the position assigned them 
in the Hindu society and to follow their hereditary 
occupations as far as possible, but have not kept 
pace with modern progress, and have never 
exhibited enterprise and inventive powers such as 
characterise the modern civilisation of the West. 

The caste-system, however, does not deserve 
the large measure of odium which is usually cast 
upon it. It was probably the best solution 
possible, at the time it was formed, of the great 
social problem which is at present exercising the 
minds of the Western philosophers, the problem 
namely how to distribute the good things of the 
world so as tc liberate the lower classes from the 
vices and miseries of destitution. No such 
solution is possible now. The Western proletariat 
have been given political equality. But no steps 
have been taken to secure to them the measure 
of economic equality vvitbout which political 
equality is worse than meaningless — positively 
dangerous. The policy of laimz faire hither- 
to pursued by the most advanced nations of 
the West has landed them in a critical situa- 
tion; and some form or* other of state social- 
ism is now being influentially advocated us a 
means out of it. Viewing the caste-system, as 
originally developed in the light of recent 
Western developments and movements, we are 
inclined to think that it does credit to the head 
no less than to the heart of the Aryan sages of 
ancient India who conceived and constructed it, 
especially, if we consider the condition of political 
morality which prevailed among the other civi- 
lised nations of the time. It is a system of 
organised inequality, but of inequality so adjust- 
ed as not to press very severely upon the classes 
affected by it. The dark-skinned aborigines of 
India were not made slaves ; but they were 
assigned a well defined position, though that 
position was the lowest in the society of the 
Aryan conquerors. The treatment which the 
Sudras received was no less humane, and infinite- 
ly less calculated to produce friction than the 
treatment which, at the present day, the “blacks” 
receive at the hands of the “ whites ” in parts of 
the United States after a century’s war-cry of 
“ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” and after so 
many centuries of the altruistic influence of 
Christianity. 

The Brahmans, as a class, did not seek material 


aggrandisement; government, trade, in short, every 
occupation calculated to further material interests 
they left to the lower classes, and thus they effec- 
tually secured themselves against the desire of en- 
croachment. What they sought to restrict within 
the two highest classes, and especially within their 
own class, was spiritual and intellectual advance- 
ment;andthati8i)f anature which does not usually 
excite the jealousy of the mass of the people. This 
monopoly, however, was all tho more detrimental 
to intellectual progress beyond a certain stage, 
because it was of such non-material character 
that the lower classes would not think it worth 
their while to contest it. CcMupetition artifically 
limited and secured within a well-defined body 
restricted tho range of favourable variation in 
intellectual development which was thus placed, 
to a great extent, beyond the action of tho law of 
natural selection — a law as supreme in the case of 
intellectual as in that <»f physical development. 
The isolation of the Intel lectusl class was specially 
injurious to the progress of those branches of know- 
ledge which increase the comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of civili.sed life. The Brahmans were 
averse to material progress. They looked down 
with undisguised contempt upon arts and manu- 
factures upon, in fact, all occupations which 
had not spiritual or mental culture as their 
primary object. Wrapped up in serene philo- 
sophic contemplation, taking bub little interest 
in the struggles after material progress carried on 
by the lower classe-s whom they looked upon as 
the “ vulgar herd,” they carried mental science 
to a high pitch of perfection, while they neglected 
physical science to a most serious extent. 

Directly, the caste-system prevented in course 
of time the spread of knowledge beyond a 
small, privileged, hereditary class, and indirectly 
it led to the neglect of the physical sciences. It 
is preci.sely because it did so, that the Hindu in- 
tellect has remained in such a condition of bar- 
renness for .so long a period, and tho Hindu 
civilisation has remained stationary while other 
peoples, unhampered by caste restrictions, have 
been making rapid scrides towards progress. The 
claim of Westerrj civilisation to intellectual sup- 
eriority over Hindu civilisation — in fact, over all 
ancient civilisations —rests upon the unrestricted 
diffusion of knowledge and upon the advance 
made in physical science. It rests upon the in- 
creased enlightenment of the race, nob upon the 
increased intellectual capacity of the individual. 
Intellectual progress under the democratic influ- 
ence of modern civilisation has spread over a wider 
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area ; ifc covers a large variety of subjects ; but, 
the mental power of the individual now is not 
higher than it was in ancient times. The great 
names in the intellectual world of the present day 
are no greater than the great n.ames in the in- 
tellectual world of antiquity. The intellectual 
calibre of a Cuvier or of a Darwin cannot be said 
to be superior to that of a Kapilaor of a Kanada. 
The great men of the Western civilisation differ 
from the great men of the Hindu civilisation in 
the fact that the former represent the progress 
of a much larger body than the latter. The 
intellectual giants of the present day have been 
nourished not only by the .‘Accumulated know- 
ledge of past civilisations, but also by the 
acquired knowledge of the whole modern 
world. The sages of antiquity stand out as 
a few stupendous heights towering above a 
slightly elevated plain. But, the most prominent 
men of the present day are like peaks but slight- 
ly higher than innumerable other peaks surround- 
ing them on all sides. True, to continue the 
metaphor, time will reduce — nay, plane away — 
many a peak that looks so majestic now. But, 
making all allowance for the destructive a(5tion of 
time, there can be no doubt, that the great men 
of the Western civilisation will, even after the 
lapse of many centuries, greatly outnumber the 
great men of the ancient civilisations. The emi- 
nent names that cluster round a single feat of the 
intellect at the present day are more numerous 
than all the eminent names connected wifch all 
the great intellectual efforts of ancient Jndia. 
We can form some idea of the damaging influence 
of the caste- system upon Hindu progress, when 
we consider from what different ranks of the 
Western society have risen the men who have 
contributed to the buildir^g up or expansion of a 
modern scientific theory ; bow men who began 
life as indigent mechanics are ending it as great 
philosophers or honoured inventors, how the sons 
of parents altogether unconnected with literature 
or science have risen to literary or scientific 
eminence. 
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THE ETHICAL IDEAL OF THE BHABAVAD-GITA. 

BY 

Mr. P. V. RAMACHANDRA AIYAll, B.A, B.L. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

^OR many centuries past, Hindus have recog- 
nized, in the Bhagavad-Gita, the crowning 
monument of Indian Wisdom. The course 
of time has only deepened the infiuence of 
the Lord’s Song, on the thoughts and ideals of 
the nationalities professing the Hindu Faith. To- 
day, the modern Hindu finds in the Sacred treatise, 
his Bible, his Book of Duty, his Book of Devo- 
tion, and his Book of Salvation. Even non- 
iliudirs and even those who have lost faith in all 
Theology find in the philosophical teaching of the 
Gita “ thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars.” At the present time, there is a fer- 
vent desire among Hindus all over India to revise 
their ancient idefila of conduct and of duty with 
a view to adapt themselves to the altered condi- 
tions of the rapidly-chariging East. Everywhere, 
Hindus are asking, Docs the Gita help us in 
fashioning for us new* ideals of conduct in the 
conflicts of the modern time ?” 1 intend in 

the following essay, to define the Ethical Ideal 
as set forth in the Gita, and to describe the 
foundations on which it rests. Incidentally, it 
will be Rhovm that the Ethical principles enun- 
ciated in the Gita ofler to us suggestive hints foi* 
the solution of all the main problems affecting 
human conduct. 

TUE DATA FOR THE ETUICAL IDEAL OF THE GITA. 

EAeryone knows of the perplexities of Arjuna 
on the day when he viewed the opposing hosts 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra. What good 
is there in killing kinsmen in battle ? How could 
he slay teachers and fathers, uncles and brothers- 
in-law ? Nay, did he not incur sin in killing 
even the wicked sons of Dhritarashtra ? For, 
thereby did he not extinguish families ? On the 
extinction of the family, the rites of the family 
disappear. When the rites disappear, the women 
of the family become corrupt, owing to the preva- 
lence of impiety. Then there will ensue confu- 
sion of castes. This leads the family and the 
destroyers of the family to Hell. For the 

[Authoi 's Note,— The quotations from the text of the 
Gita give^i in this Essay are from the English trans- 
laiio'n of the Oita by Mr. A. Mahadeva HastH (1897 
Edition.] 
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departed forefathers fall from Heaven when 
deprived of the offerings of cooked rice and 
water.” Unnerved by these doubts and difficulties^ 
Arjuna cast aside his bow and arrows and sat 
still in his chariot. 

The despondency of Arjuna thus described rests 
on the philosophy of the Natural man in- 
structed by the Theologian. To the nutural man, 
the phantom of Death is the personification of 
Terror. The positive Philosophy of the Natural 
man assumes the independent existence of 
every object in the Universe of Objects, as an 
indubitable Fact. Hence, while the Natural 
man rejoices in the Birth of Beings, their passing 
away fills him with the greatest dread. In the 
early stages of the development of the Reasoning 
Mind, Theological beliefs readily offer various con- 
solations to men and women. Various attempts 
are made to “ justify the ways of God to men.” 
The earliest Theological Philosophy in India seized 
on various aspects of Nature and of human life 
to enunciate, at the outset, two great doctrines 
tn«., the Survival, after the Death of the 
body, of man’s individuality with human emo- 
tions, human sentiments, longings, desires, aims, 
affections and affinities, and the control of great 
Natural Phenomena by Special Deities. Hol- 
ding these two great dogmatic beliefs, the earliest 
Theology laid down two permanent injunctions for 
the guidance of men. It was set forth that until 
the spirit of a deceased ancestor was purified by 
the prayers and sacrifices of his descendants at 
least till the third degree, the Ancestral Spirit 
cannot be freed from the taint of human weakness- 
es and human longings and affinities, and was 
not fit to join the ranks of the heavenly host of 
Shinirq Deities. If the ancestor was so 
unfortunate as not to leave any mala descendants, 
his spirit could not be purified, and so, in the lang- 
uage of Hindu theology, the spirit was made to 
dwell in the place of Horrors and interminable 
Utrments. If the ancestral spirit was purified by 
the prayers and offerings of his descendants at 
least to the third degree, then he took rank among 
the Shining Deities of Heaven. Along with the 
duty of prayers for the safety of the Dead, in- 
junctions were laid on men to propitiate by sacri- 
fices of various material objects, and even by 
means of animal sacrifices, the Deities who were 
supposed to preside over the great Elemental Phe- 
nomena of Nature, so that t.he Elements might 
Bhower their blessings on, and withhold their fury 
from, the objects of man’s desire. The Karma 
Kanda of the Vedas enumerates in great detail 


the various sacrifices which a man is bound to per- 
form in order to attain woildly and spiritual pros- 
perity. A later development of theological and 
philosophical speculation seized on another pheno- 
menon of human life, to modify the modes in 
which Divine Justice operates in the sphere of 
human life. It was noticed that the just man 
and the virtuous man did not often meet with 
worldly prosperity, and that neither the just man 
nor the virtuous man was immune from the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to.” It was noticed also that 
wicked men often flourished in the world in all 
the pomp and glory of material wealth. These facts 
that constituted the difficulties of the Hebrew 
job, and which form the motive of the specu- 
lations of Socrates in Plato’s republic, became the 
foundation, in India, of the theory of re-incar- 
nation. This theory so far modified the original 
notions of the first Indian theology as to assert 
that the earth inhabited by mankind is the centre 
of all the Universe and that Heaven and Hell 
are really comprised in mortal life and are not 
objective realities apart from the pleasures and 
pains experienced by men and women in 
the mundane life. Taking hold of the belief of 
every one that the individual ego enjoys the 
pleasures and sutlers the pains affecting the body, 
and of the fact that the ego is, in a special degree, 
affected by the conduct following on the 
choice it makes between opposing motives, the 
Philosophic Theologian laid down the theory of 
Ke-incarnatiou. According to this theory, if the 
virtuous man suffered in this life, it was 
because he was guilty of crimes and misdemean- 
ours in a past incarnation. If the wicked man 
flourished in his present incarnation, it was 
because he had performed meritorious sacrifices in 
some past incarnation which have not hitherto 
received their adequate reward. Thus the 
doctrine of Karma and the doctrine of Re- 
incarnation became the cardinal tenets of 
Hinduism. These doctrines have retained their 
central position in the Hindu’s creed since the 
post-Vedio times began. Indeed, these doctrines 
have been greatly elaborated and fortified by 
arguments drawn* from the supposed reasonable- 
ness and inevitableness of the Lnw of continuous 
development or Evolution. The theological 
philosopher, moreover, seized on the darker 
aspects of human life to drive home the lesson 
that the unceasing round of births and deaths is 
essentially an evil, and tacked on to it the con- 
clusicn that the chain of incarnations can be 
broken only by the Grace of Omnipotent God| 
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obtained by unceasing prayer and by the practice 
of Virtue and Charity and Love. The great 
Buddha seems to have argued that the chain of 
incarnation was really broken by the conviction 
that life is essentially an evil, aided by the 
practice of virtue and charity, and that the 
Gods, if they were real independent entities, had 
DO power to help or hinder men’s progress in the 
search for Liberation. According to the Buddha, 
cessation from birth is the one true Liberation. 

The Gita contains internal evidence that it 
must have been composed sometime subsequent 
to the rise of Buddhism. For instance, 1 may 
refer to verses, 24, 25, and 26 of the Fifth 

Chapter wherein the word Biahma-NIrvana occurs 
three times. The word Nirvana appears to be of 
Buddhistic origin. And the use of the com- 
pound, Brahma-Nirvana suggests that the Gita 
is a work of the post- Buddhistic period. It is, 
however, un necessary, for the purpose of the 
present essay to fix the exact period when the 
Gita was composed or to determine who was the 
real author of the Gita. These questions must 
be left to be determined bv students of Indian 
History and Chronology. Without a reference, 
however, to the doctrines set out in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, the Ethical Ideal set forth in the 
Gita is not intelligible, and this is my excuse for 
stating them at length. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE ETHICAL IDEAL 
OF THE GITA. 

The answer of the author of t-ho Gita to the 
difiiculties and doubts of Arjuna is virtually 
contained in the second chapter of the Gita. 
And that answer is exclusively the assertion of 
the metaphysical faith that all Nature, physical 
and psychical, is in uttermost verity a transcen- 
dent illusion due to the will of God who is 
unperceivable, eternal, indestructible, nnd 
unknowable, by the senses or by the intellect. 
Sri Krishna teaches, 

“ Know then that to be imperishable by 
which all this is pervaded. None can cause the 
destruction of That, the Inexhaustible.” (II. 17.) 
** These bodies of the embodied, which is Eternal, 
Indestructible, and Unknowable are said to have 
no end.” (II. 18.) “It is not born, nor does It 
ever die. Having existed, It exists po more : nor 
the reverse Unborn, Everlasting, Unchangeable, 
nnd primeval. It is not killed when the body is 
killed. He that knows It to be indestructible, 
everlasting, unborn, and inexhaustible, how and 
whom does sqcb a man cause to ela^ and whom 


does he slay ? ” (II. 20, 21.). Later on, we are 
taught “ He is said to be unperceivable, unthink- 
able, and unchangeable. Wherefore, knowing Him 
to be such, thou bad better nut grieve.” (II. 26.). 
The metaphysical dialectic of the Gita may be 
stated in the following terms : — The basis of all 
knowledge, of all thought, is the fundamental 
distinction between the JSuhjecta and the Ohjecti 
of knowledge, the knower and the known, tbe 
Kabetragna and the Kshetra. The objective Uni- 
verse or the Kshetra includes, accoiding to the 
Gita, not only the material world but also the 
immaterial or psychical world consisting of 
feeling, thinking, willing and acting individuals. 
“The great elements, Ahankara, Buddhi, and 
also the Avyaktha, the ten senses, and the one, 
and the five objects of the sense — desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain, the aggregate intelligence, firm- 
ness, — the Kshetra has been thus briefly described 
with its modifications.” (XIII. 5 k 6.) — The Test 
of Reality is stated as follows in the Gita. 
“ There is no existerce of tbe unreal : of the real 
there is no cessation of existence. " (II. 16). 
Judged by this test, the nominative to tbe verb, 
Is, tbe predicate of universal denotation cannot 
be any object as known by the perceiving sub- 
ject. For, every material object of thought 
changes its appearances, and its contents so far as 
it is analysable by thought. And tbe psychical 
entities or the immaterial objects which compose 
the world of Individuals are not known to act 
otherwise than through, and by means of the 
changing world of material objects. The tendency 
of every individual is to identify his ego with the 
perceiving Subject of all knowledge, as contra- 
distinguished from the Objects of knowledge. But 
reflection quickly shows that as soon as any indi- 
vidual conceives of his individual Self as an 
entity, then, immediately, such individual Self 
becomes an object for the pel ceiving Self, with 
all the limitations inherent in an object. This 
fundamerital given distinction between ibe Svb- 
ject and the Object of all knowledge is the 
foundation of tbe Meta physic of tbe Gita, “ And 
do thou also knew Me, Kshetragna, in all 
Kshetras. The knowledge of Kshetra and 
Kshetragna is deemed by Me as the Knowledge.” 
(Xllf. 2.). It has been pointed out above that 
no object in the Universe of Objects fulfils the 
test of Reality laid down in 11. 19. “There is 
no existence of the Unreal ; of the Real, there is 
no cessation of existence.” And yet, the Gita tells 
us in Chapter XIII, 26, “ that whatever is borr, 
the un moving; or moving, know thou that to be from 
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the union of Kshetira and Kshetragna.” What then 
is the upshot ? The result of denying independent 
reality to any object whatever in the objective 
universe is stated in verses. 4, 5, &: 6 of Chapter 
IX. 

“ By Me all this world is pervaded, iny Form uninani- 
fested. All beings dwell in Me. And 1 do not dwell in 
them. Nor do beings dwell in Me. Behold My Divine 
Yoga. Bearing the beings and not dwellinjj in them: 
is Myself the cause of beings. As the mighty wind 
moving everywhere rests in the Akasa^ know thou, so do 
all beings rest in Me. ” 

The purport of these strange, and at first sight 
conflicting assertions is that no object in the 
Universe of manifested objects has any reality 
in itself independent of the Universal Subject, 
and that such independent existence as every 
object implies is due to the fact that such 
object is a manifestation of the Universal Subject. 
In other words, the Objective world has no inde- 
pendent existence at all apart from the Universal 
Subject. Does this mean that if you abstract in 
thought, from an object, all the characteristics 
which constitute it an object for thought, then 
you arrive at the Universal Subject? Certainly 
notj says the Gita, if by this is meant that there 
can be any verification in any experience, of men 
or angels or gods, of tha Uriiversal Subject apart 
from its manifestation in some form or other. 

“Know thou that Prakriti and Purusha are both 
beginningless ; and know thou also that all emanations 
and qualities arc born of Prakrit!.” (XIII. 10.) “The 
foolish regard Me as tho unraanifosteil coming into 
manifestation, knowing not My higher immutable, most 
excellent nature. ” (VII, 24.). 

And this statement is not a dogma, but is due 
to the fact that every experience of every indi- 
vidual encity postulates the distiuction and oppo- 
sition of Subject and Object. If so, what is the 
basis of the assertion that the subject of all know- 
ledge is the only reality ? ** That assertion,” says 
the Gita, “ is the Metaphysician’s Faith,” for in the 
perceived distinction between the Universal Subject 
and any object whatsoever, the Universal Subject 
answers to the test of reality above-stated, and 
insisted upon, viz.^ that nothing that changeth, 
i, e., that nothing that at one time is and at 
another time, is not, can have independent reality. 
If this be granted, is not the Universal Subject, 
it will be asked, a mere abstraction of thought? 
That would bo su; but for the fact of the endless 
existence of a perpetual succession of a Universe 
of manifested objects of all degrees and grades of 
development, of all qualities, shapes, sizes, forms, 
material and psychical^ all of which are, in 


various modes the vehicles of the manifestation of 
the Fternal Subject. The whole Hrgument may 
be clinched thus : analysing the factum of know- 
ledge, we find, giv<3n the Universal Subject of 
Knowledge as against the changing objects of all 
knowledge. But no experience can be conceived 
intellectually without implying the distinction 
and the opposition of Subj*3ct and Object. This 
very distinction and opposition, argues the meta- 
physician, implies an underlying unity and con- 
cord, shewing that tho Object is in some 
unknowaV^le mode, related to the Subject. But 
this unity cannot be perceived through know- 
ledge, and otherwise than through knowledge, 
there is no experience. Therefore, the thought 
of the unity of the Subject and the Object 
which is expressed in tho ancient formula, 
“That Thou art” can only be said to be 
the metaphysician’s faith. In other words, all 
experience postulates a Reality which cannot be 
perceived as an Object of knowledge in any 
manifestation, or any number of manifestations. 
But all manifestations imply an objective and 
concrete Reality, since there can be no shadow 
without a Sun. “ As the One Sun illumines all 
this W uld, so does the Khetri, 0, Bharata 
illumines all the Kahetra.” (XIll. 33.) 

THB ETHICAL IDEAL OF THE OITA DESCRIBED. 

If we bear in mind that the metaphysical faith 
above sketched is the foundation of the ethical 
Ideal set forth in the Gita, we shall find that its 
ethical teachitjg is in perfect accord with its meta- 
physical teaching : for ethics, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, is the science of the practical 
conduct of the man who knows the truth, towards 
the manifested Universe. That manifested 
Universe* is a tr.inscendent illusion, but it is an 
illusion due to the will of God, and cannot be 
got rid of by any njanner of experience. In 
Other words, we cannot, by any possibility, have 
actual experience of the reality underlying every 
objective manifestation. On the other hand, 
there is no actual, and there can be no conceiva- 
ble manifestation which is not a manifestation of 
God. Hence, the wise man according to the Gita 
regards every object as the manifestation of God. 
“ He sees, who sees the Supreme Lord remaining 
the same in all beings, the undying in the dying.” 
(XIII. 27 ). But, because of his faith that all 
manifestations have only an illusory existence, 
and that they have no independent existence in 
themselves, the wise man deals with the mani- 
fested world of objects, according as reason directs 
bis dealings with them. 
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Thus the wise man is characterised by the 
absence of attachment for objects of the senses, 
and also by absence of egoism. (XIII. 8.) lie hates 
no single being, he is friendly and compassionate, 
he is free from attachment end egoism, to him 
pain and pleasure are equal. He is ever content, 
steady- minded, and self-controlled. (XU. 13, 14.) 
He is free from joy, envy, fear and .sorrow. Him 
the World aftlicts not, nor does he afllict the 
World. (XII. 15.) He is free from desires, is 
pure, clever, and unconcerned and untroubled in 
spirit. (XVI. 12.) He neither rejoices, nor 
hates, nor grieves, nor desires, and h« renounces 
good, as well as evil, and he is characterised by 
faith in the Supreme. He is the same to foe and 
friend, and also in honour and in dishonour, in 
cold and heat, and in pleasure and pain. He is 
free from attachment, to him censure and praise 
are equal. (II. 17, 18.) Feailessness, purity of 
heart, steadfastness in knowledge, alms giving, 
self-restraint, austerity, uprightness, absence of 
anger, harmlossness, truth, renunciation, tranquil- 
lity, absence of calumny, compassion to creatures, 
uncovelousness, gentleness, modesty, alisence of 
fickleness, boldness, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, 
absence of hatred, absence of pride, — these are 
some of the characteristics of the wise man, 
according to the Gita. (XVI. 1, 2, 3.) 

IS THE ETHICAL IDEAL OK THE GITA, 

A IlEALIZAULE IDEAL ? 

Do the characteristics stated in the foregoing 
paragraph flow from the metaphysical faith above- 
stated ? Assuredly so. For, if that faith is firmly 
held and if one’s ego is believed to have no inde- 
pendent existence, apart from God, then one can 
have no personal interest in the result of any 
action whatever, For him the fetters of the 
heart are broken. He rejoices only in the Self. 
He is satisfied with the Self. He is contented in 
the Self. For him there is nothing to do. For 
him there is no interest whatever in what is done 
or in what is not done here. Nor is there, in all 
beings, anyone to whom he should resort for any- 
thing whatsoever. (HI. 17, 18.) 

Does the wise man, then retire from the world 
in meditation, or does he mingle his activities in 
the stream of Nature’s forces ? As the wise man 
is not directed in his actions by any motives of 
self-aggrandizement, and as his faith is that all 
Nature including his ego, is a phantasm, no 
actions can bind him, whatever actions he may 
perform, and whatever may be his mode of life, 
** He who is free from egoistic notion, whose 


mind is not tainted — though he kills these crea- 
tures, he neither kills, nor is bound.” (XVIII, 
17.) Having abandoned attachment for the fruits 
of action, ever content, dependent on nuns, 
though engaged in actions, nothing at all does he 
do. (IV. 20.) Satisfied with what comes to him 
without offoft, having risen above the pairs of 
oppo8ice.<i. free from envy, equanimous in success 
him! failure, though acting he is not bouiid. (IV 
22.) The wi.se man thii.s sees insetion in action, 
and is not bound. On the other hand, the wise 
man sees that bodily inaction by itself does nut 
amount to nctionlessness. The wise man secs 
action in inaction in the case of all who have not 
renounced personal desires and thoughts of self- 
aggrandizement. He who, controlling organs of 
action, sits dwelling in his mind on the objects of 
the senses, that ignorant man is called a hypocrite. 
(III. 6.) He who performs the bouriden duty 
without depending on the fruits of action, he is a 
Sannyasi and a Yogi, not he who is without fire, 
nor he who is without action. (VI. 1.) Verily, 
no one becomes a Yogi who has not renounced 
thoughts. (VI. 2) An action that is done as a 
duty, free from attachment, done without hatred 
or love, by one not desirous of the fruit, that 
action is Satvic. (XVllI. 23.) The action which 
is done by one longing for desires, or again, with 
egotism, with much trouble, that is Rajasio action. 
That action which is undertaken from delusion 
without regarding the consequence, loss, injury 
and ability, that is declored to be Tamasic. Verily 
it is not possible for an embodied being to aban- 
don actions completely. He who abandons the 
fruits of actions is verily a Tyagi. (XVIll. 11.) 
The Tyagi endowed with Sattva, and possessed of 
Wisdom, with his doubts cut asunder, hates not 
evil action, nor is he attached to a good one. 
(XVIJI. 10.) 

As the wise man has no particular ideal to rea- 
lise, he easily attains to supreme peace of mind. 
The wise man does no violence to his body. He 
follows Nature, but becomes not its slave. Yoga is 
not for him who does not eat at all, nor for him who 
eats much, nor for him who is addicted to too much 
sleep, nor for him who is ever wakeful. (VI. 16.) 
The wise man again, does not abandon any obli- 
gatory duty. Verily the adandonment of an 
obligatory duty is not proper. The abandonment 
thereof from delusion is declared to be Tamasic. 
He who from fear of bodily trouble abandons ac- 
tion because it is painful, performing Rajasio ab- 
andonment, he never obtains the fruit of adandon- 
ment. When obligatoiy action is performed be- 
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cause it ought to be done abandoning attachment 
and the fruit, that abandonment is deemed to be 
. Batvic. (XVIII. 7*9.) On the other hand, the 
wise man will not deem it his duty to engage in 
all the actions that appeal to the crowd of mis- 
oellaneous men. To the wise man, the ultimate 
truth regarding the respective merits of action 
and meditation is summed up in the following 
verse. ** Better indeed is knowledge than practice ; 
than knowledge is meditation more esteemed; 
than meditation the abandonment of the fruits of 
actions; on such abandonment, peace closely 
iollows.” (XII. 12.) 

BOMB lilSGONOKPTlONS STATED AND REMOVED. 

The ethical ideal set forth in the Gita, hns now 
been sufficiently described. Some explanations are 
however necessary before the bearing of the oft- 
repeated discussion in the Gita about the compara- 
tive merits of action and meditation can be clearly 
understood. To my mind, this discussion is the 
result of meditation on the relative merits of the 
conflicting systems of theology and natural philo- 
sophy current at the time when the Gita was 
composed. Though the particular systems of 
theology and natural philosophy which were in 
vogue at the time of t)ie Gita have vanished into 
the limbo of the past, still the principles of theo- 
logical speculation and the principles of a purely 
naturalistic philosophy are represented, in every 
age, by more or less eminent thinkers. While 
on the one hand, as has been pointed out in dis- 
cussing the metaphysic of the Gita, the Gita does 
not lend its support to the doctrines of natural 
philosophy which are based on the notion of the 
independent reality, for the time being, of every 
object in the objective world, there are many 
significant passages in the Gita which show, that 
in the opinion of its author, theological specula- 
tion which proceeds essentially on the same basis, 
but which posits a Personal God as the Creator, 
the Preserver, the Buler, and the Destroyer of the 
Universe, does noc rest on any more solid found- 
ations than the positive philosophy of the natural 
man. This statement will doubtless be challeng- 
ed by many eminent and learned men. They 
will at once point out the various passages in 
which the author of the Gita refers to Vedic 
tradition in support of his statements, and will 
indeed maintain that the very object of the Gita is 
to insist on the reality of the Personal God of 
Theology as the ultimate Truth of all truths. This 
is not the place to take up the controveivy. I cannot 
bgwever omit to point tp certain great passages 


which show the real trend of the teaching of the 
Gita. In the first place the emphatic statement 
of the Gita is that the Reality that upholds the 
Universe is not perceivable by the senses, or by 
the intellect. He is indestructible, eternal, un- 
knowable. ([£. 19.) In the second place, in attempt- 
ing a description of the Kshetragna, in the 13th 
Chapter, the description is carried out by means of 
the affirmation of ooutradintory predicates, appa- 
rently with a view to suggest that the categories 
of the understanding which are useful in descri- 
bing the objects of the manifested Universe are 
entirely inapplicable to the Subjects of all know- 
le«lge. (Xlil. 13 to 17.) In the third place, 
verses, 42 to 44 of the 2nd chapter deprecate 
reliance being planed upon that flowery speech 
which the unwise, enamoured of Vedic utterance, 
declaring there is nothing else full of desire, 
having Bwarga as their goal, utter, a speech which 
promises birth as the reward of actions, and which 
abounds in speciBc acts for the attainment of 
pleasure and power. Chapter 11., verse 45 says 
that ** the Vedas have for their subject, the triad 
of the Gunas. Bo, 0, Arjune, free from the triad 
of the Gunns.” The next verse states that 
an enlightened Brahmana there is as much use in 
the V''edas, as there is in a reservoir at a place 
covered all over with water.” Then again, Ch. V., 
verse 1 5 states that " The Lord takes neither the 
evil nor the good of any,” Then again, in 
chapter XIII., verses 42 and 45 we are told that 
the diileiences characterising the four castes 
i.ito which the Hindus have been divided for 
many centuries, rest on the differences of qualities 
born of Nature. Then again, Chapter IX, verse 
25 tells us Votaries of the Gods go to the Gods, 
To the Pitris go the votaries of the Pitris. To 
the Bbutas go the worshippers of the Bhutas. My 
worshippers too come to Me.” Verses 20 and 21 of 
the same chapter read as follows. ** Men of the 
three Vedas, the Soma drinkers, purified from 
sin, worshipping Me by sacrifices pray for a 
passage to Heaven. They reach the Holy world 
of the lord of the Gods, and enjoy in Heaven 
the heavenly pleasures of the Gods. They 
having enjoyed that spacious world of Swarga, 
their merit exhausted, enter the world of the 
mortals. Thus following the Dbarma of the 
Triad, desiring objects of desires, they attain to 
the state of going and coming,” Verse 32 of the 
same chapter tells us Finding refuge in Me, 
they also who may be of a sinful birth — women, 
Vaisyas as well as Sudras, even they attain the 
supreme goal.” Chapter V.,. verse 26| says *'For the 
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self-controlled Sannyasi, free from desire, anger, 
and by whom the Self is known, Brahma-Nirvana 
is everywhere,’^ Verse 28 of Chapter VIII. reads 
as follows : — ** Whatever fruit of merit is declared 
to be in the Vedas, in sacrifices, and also in 
austerities, in gifts : — A Yogi having known this 
(truth) goes beyond all that and ho attains to the 
supreme primeval abode. From the passages 
quoted, there can be no doubt that the author of 
the Gita does not consider that the speculations 
of the theologians are ultimate facts which we are 
bound to accept as truths in the sense in which we 
accept as truths the deliverances of consciousness 
regarding the phenomenal world. Hence, if the 
theologian enjoins eternal meditation on Divine 
glories as the proper end of man, we are not 
bound to accept the statement as an ultimate 
truth. It may be said that the lObh and the llbh. 
chapters disclose the author’s belief in the ulti. 
mate truth of the theology of the Hindus. A 
careful perusal of these chapters shows that this 
conclusion is erroneous. The tenth chapter is 
merely an attempt to state in concrete terms the 
faith of the author that the whole universe of 
manifested objects is really the manifestation of 
the unknowable reality. The 1 1th chapter con- 
tains ample internal evidence to show that the 
vision of Qod therein seen by Arjuna is the result 
of the clumsy but, as every one knows, the fami- 
liar and inevitable attempt of the Scholar to ren- 
der into a thing of jight, to see by the mind’s eye, 
in other words, to objectify the spiritual Truth 
that had been preached to him by his Master, 
f that the Universe is the manifestation of 
the unknowable God. They lend no support to 
the theological speculation connecting birth with 
caste and re-incarnation with the merits of good 
and evil actions. It is not asserted that the 
author of the Gita anywhere expressly rejects 
those speculations as false. On the contrary, 
there are various passages in the Gita wherein 
these speculations are cited without disapproval. 
My contention is that there is sufiicient evidence 
in the Gita to show that the real teaching of the 
work is a metaphysical faith which enables us to 
face the phenomenal world without the help of 
the dogmas of Theology ; that the wise man in- 
structed by this faith will not mistake Nature or 
the phenomenal world to consist of en, titles having 
a reality independent of the Unknowable, reality 
underlying all phenomena, and that this faith 
directly leads to the ethical conduct of the wise 
man as sketched in the Giua, That the Oita, 
while insisting that the Eternal God whose only 




manifestaUon is in an endless series of phenomena 
is unknowable as an object of knowledge, should 
yet insist on that reality being higher than the 
Supreme God of all theological speculation is just 
the point of difference between the Gita, and al^ 
systems cf merely natural philosophy. ** Because 
I transcend the perishable, and am even higher 
than the Imperishable, therefore, am I known in 
the world and in the Veda as Furushottama, or 
the Highest Spirit.” (XV. 18.) And it is just, 
this point of difference that raises the merely 
intellectual faith of the metaphysician to a level 
with religious belief based on the ultimate reality ^ 
of the Personal God of Theologians, The posi- 
tion of the Gita on the question whether God 
is personal or impersonal may be summed up 
in the following sentence, *^The Personal God 
of Theology is as real as you or 1 or the rest 
of the phenomenal world, but He is no more 
real.” That is the answer of the Gita to every 
system of thought, whether monistic or dualistic 
which posits that in any experience whatever the 
Supreme Renlity can be perceived as an objective 
entity. 

The foregoing discussions must suffice to show 
the distinctive character of the faith on which 
the ethical ideal of the Gita rests. To the 
Theologian, the wise man instructed by the Gita, 
would say that if the objective phenomena which 
he describes be true, then they too must partake 
of the illusory character of all the objective world. 
At any rate he would vehemently oppose every 
attempt of the Theologian to thrust, to use a phrase 
of Robert Browning, ‘eternity’s concerns into time.’ 
The sage of the Gita would side wich the natural 
philosopher in so far as the latter asserts that the 
shadows of otVier worlds or of previous or succeed- 
ing incarnations should not be allowed to hinder 
man’s activities in the present life, except . in those 
instances where such phenomena become realities of 
one’s individual experiences. On the other 
hand, he would unhesitatingly side with the re- 
ligious philosopher in holding that the natural 
world is endurable by the spirit of man only when 
in some sense the veil of Nature can be pierced 
by the vision of Faith. 

I have now described the Ethical Ideal of the 
Gita, and the foundations on which that ideal 
rests. I have shown that any one who in reality 
holds the metaphysical truth enumerated in the 
Gita, will not find much difficulty in realising 
the ideal conduct required of the wise man by the 
author of the Gita. The recorded histories of 
many holy men testify that in times past, thera 
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have been men who have realised the ideal of the 
Bilge as defined in the Gita. It is clear therefore, 
that the ideal set out in the Gita is a realizable 
ideal. From what has been already said, it will 
be clear that the ideal conduct required of the 
sage consists essentially in a certain spiritual and 
metaphysical faith, and that it does not consist in 
any particular acts or omissions in dealing with 
the world of objects, and that it does not even 
consist in dovocion to a Personal God with certain 
defined attributes. Hence, the ethical ideal of 
the Gita is sufficiently elastic to guide the practi- 
cal conduct of the enlightened man in all the 
emergencies of life. Owing to this faith that 
Nature is an illusion, he does *not cling with zest 
to the shadow called the ego. Hence, the stream 
of Nature fiows past beside him without alluring 
him to those fatal plunges which leave him a 
prisoner and firmly bound. Or rather, it is more 
true to say that every time he takes a plunge, 
he manages to raise his head above the water. Of 
mortal men, he alone will best be able to shun the 
Heaven that leads men to the Hell of Shakespear’s 
great Sonnet, 

** The expense of spirit in a waste of shamo 
Is lust iti action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, miidcrous^ bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoyed no sooner, bub despised straight. 

Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hatred, as a swallow’d bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker, mad ; 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme : 

A bliss in proof, — and prov’d a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream : 

All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the Heaven that leads men to this Hell.” 

Farther, the sage of the Gita will act as one of 
the great steadying influences in human life. He 
will be the champion of the freedom of the 
human spirit from all bonds, whether materialis- 
tic or Spiritualistic, and will be the sworn foe of 
every form of fanaticism, whether of the materia- 
list or the spiritualist whether of the Social Re- 
former or of the conservative. Tyranny and perse- 
cution, by whomsoever championed and whether 
proclaimed as necessary in the name of religion 
or in the name of order, or in the name of 
Social Reform or in the name of culture or 

in the name of progress will meet in him 

their unconquerable enemy. He to whom 
fear is unknown will not be afraid, if neces- 
sary, to stand in a minority of one in re- 
gard to what he deems the right, and the 

just as against All his fellows. He will do battle 


for the right and the just, but he will not be 
aggressive in the pursuit of any ideal. The fruit 
of action will not be his motive, nor will his 
attachment be for inaction. 

While the sage, instructed by the meta- 
physical faith of the Gita will easily con- 
form to the ideal above set forth, it cannot 
bo expected that the majority of mankind 
will grasp the metaphysical teaching of the 
Gita, or will realise the efiect of that teaching in 
their conduct. Hence, the Gita suggests various 
methods by which the spirit of its metaphysics 
may influence the average man and woman. The 
average man is directed to do his bounden duty 
without heeding the result, and he is referred, for 
authority to his scriptures, i. e., in other words, 
to the traditional usage current in his commu- 
nity. The man who has reached a higher stage 
of intellectual development, but who is still un- 
able to comprehend metaphysical Truth is direct- 
ed to do his duty, as being the command of a 
Personal God. The performance of duty is 
demanded of him in the name of the Stern 
daughter of the voice of God ” The wise man, 
says the Gita needs no special instruction as to 
what is action or what is inaction, and what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done. 
(XVllI. 30.) “ lb is commonly asserted that the 
Gita teaches three diilerent modes of salvation 
to three different classes of men ; that it 
teaches Karma Yoga to the practical man as his 
means of salvation ; that it enjoins the Bhakthi 
Yoga as the means of salvation to the emotional 
mail ; and that it reserves to thoughtful men, 
salvation through knowledge of metaphysical 
truth. The foregoing exposition will have shown 
that this is an erroneous notion. It is no doubt true 
that reflective power and depth of emotion, and the 
ciipacity for action are distributed in varying deg- 
rees in men and women. But no one is wholly 
devoid of any of these three constituents of human 
nature. Hence, any exclusive scheme of salvation 
in the manner commonly stated would be at 
once arbitrary and futile. And a careful study of 
the Gita will quickly dispel this common error. 

The ethical teaching of the Gita may now be 
summed up. The supreme end of man, the 
highest good of human life, the summum bonum 
is nob pleasure or happiness or even culture, 
but the peace of man’s spirit (Santi) consequent 
on the consciousness of freedom from all bonds, 
natural and spiritual (Moksha). This freedom 
is truly and firmly won and retained only by the 
oomprehensioQ^of and adherence to the metaphy- 
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sioal faith that the phenomooal world in, in 
uttermost verity, an illusory unsubstantial appear- 
ance due to the will of eternal and unknowafble 
God. As however this illusion cannot be tran- 
scended in the actual experience of any being 
during the persistence of consciousness, the 
wise man will generally deal with the objec- 
tive world according to the dictatoa of rational 
experience, But should the proper occasion 
arise, he will be found ready to testify in 
his conduct, to the transcendent faith that he 
holds. He wiU discover, in the established consti- 
tution of human institutions, and in the demands 
of physical, intellectual, and moral culture, and in 
the so-called laws of Nature, the basis for all his 
practical action. In short, in his practical life, 
the sage will follow the teaching of St. Taul. 
** Prove all things, and hold fast to tliat which is 
good.” 

CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 

The last and the most important question of 
all remains untouched. Is the mets physic of the 
Gita the ultimate truth ? It is not appropriate to 
take up the discussion of this supreme question 
towards the close of a fragmentary essay. Instead 
therefore, of entering on such an enquiry, 1 shall 
conclude with a few observations relating to this 
question — the deepest of all the problems that can 
engage the thoughts of man. The theory th.at 
Nature is a transcendent illusion due to the will 
of God gives to the human spirit the “ peace of 
God which passoth the understanding. ” That 
theory absolves the human spirit from all dolor- 
ous responsibilities, whether appertaining to the 
intellectual life or to the practical life of man. 
The wise man of the Gita is not called up.m to 
justify the ways of God to men. He is not con- 
cerned with the failure or success, in the world of 
men, of any ideal of life or conduct. He is not 
afflicted by any (Consuming desire to realise in 
himself any particular ideal of spiritual or intel- 
lectual culture, though he will not rest in ignor- 
ance of the objects, or the so-called Uws of the 
phenomenal world. He alone is beyond the grasp 
of that supreme irony in things, the transcend- 
ental world-laughter of Carlyle’s vision which 
allows short shrift to every type of organisation 
and every type and pattern of theory and conduct 
that can be set up in the world of men, and which 
forms the basis of all theories of fatalism. He alone 
realises fully the meaning of the fact that Nature 
is a two-handled fork, and is untroubled by the 
nnoeasing controversies of the optimist versus 
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the pessimist; of the idealist versus the realist: 
of the spiritualist versus the materialist. No 
natural or theological philosophy has yet suc- 
ceeded in framing any intelligible conception of 
Nature as a whole. The learning of Mr. Spencer, 
the most eminent natur.al philosopher of the 
10th century leaves Nature just as it is, an 
endle.«js see-savv of the alternation of the forces 
making for evolution and those making for dis- 
solution. As Mr. Spencer will not admit teleo- 
logical implications in Nature, his ethical system 
is an attempt to evolve principles of morality 
out of the facts of the natural life of man, and 
hencf3 hi.s repeated statements that Nature should 
be left alone in her attempts to evolve the best 
r.ices by means of the survival of the fittest races 
through fclie operation of so-called natural laws 
carry very little conviction to our minds, that 
such an ideal is the best that can bo got out of 
Nature. A great English poet, Tennyson, asserts 
that the wliole creation moves to one far-off 
Divine event, but he is unable to define what 
that event may be. But apart from tbe merits 
of the teaching of the Gita, as compared with 
the merits of other systems of philosophy, the 
human reason can certainly point to various diffi- 
culties in accepting the metaphysical theory set 
forth in the Gita as the ultimate truth. This 
theory, however, has been consecrated by Vedic 
tradition and has been confirmed in the Gita, 
by the greatest philosopher born on Indian soil. 
A Hindu, therefore, may well hold the theory 
as expressing the supiome truth until rational 
necep.sity obliges him to abandon that position, 
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M6AUUY: THE MAKER OF MODERN INDIA.* 

BY 

MR. P. N. RAMAN PJLLAl 

N his appointncent, in 1832, to one of the 
Commissionerships of the Board of Control, 
Macaulay first became actively connected 
with the management of the affairs of 
India. Impressed with the grave and solemn res- 
ponsibilities of his ofiice, ho set himself to master 
Indian history and the Indian system of govern- 
ment with enthusiastic zeal. In the <lays of his 
infancy and boyhood his warm imagination and 
ambition were roused and kindled by stories of the 
deeds of valour, conquest, and renown, told in his 
own home, by those around him, especially by 
those who knew his uncle, Colin Macaulay, then 
a distinguished servant of the East India Com- 
pany. His biographer tells us that he looked 
upon his new duties as demanding the best that 
was in him. The Ministers under whom he served 
were so struck with his genius, industry and vast 
information that within a few short months of his 
first appointment they elevated him to the Secret- 
aryship of the Board of Control. It wa.«», while 
holding this appointment, a subordinate one in the 
scale of official heirarchy to be sure, that he laid 
down those principles and maxims of Indian 
(Government which will ever be honourably 
associated with his name and fame. His 
public declaration and avowal of those prin- 
ciples and maxims, made though they were almost 
at the outset of his political career, were not a 
mere rhapsody, a sudden outburst of a too 
generous enthusiasm on the part of an inexperienc- 
ed lover and upholder of British liberty and 
British justice. He amply illustrated by his sub- 
sequent conduct that what he then said embodied 
his abiding political faith and his own reasoned 
convictions. And it was the good fortune 
of India that at a momentous epoch in her history 
—at a great period of transition — one of the 
foremost Englishman of the time should 
npe merely have shown her the right path of 
progress but helped her forwards through the first 
few halting and faltering steps. Macaulay, in- 
deed, presided at the birth of New India. If any 
mngle British statesman deserves to be known in 
blatory as the maker of New India, that states- 

e These are but portions of along sketeh published 

eipeietel^ in book form? 


man was undoubtedly Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, as the following facts will show. 

The reformed Parliament met on the 20th of 
.lanuary, 1833, and it had its attention drawn to 
the afi’airs of India. The periodical Scrutiny by 
Parliament into the system of government then in 
existence in this country was deemed the occa- 
sion fur the introduction of changes which the 
spirit of the time and the needs of the situation 
demanded. The revision of the system which 
every fresh renewal of the Company’s Charter 
involved, was, as one great authority has said, 
a revolution, though, indeed, a revolution 
accomplished by means of carefully-planned 
reforms. 

The chief feature of the legislation of 1813 
was that it destroyed the monopoly of the Indian 
trade, and twenty years afterwards, when the 
revision of the system was taken up by Parlia- 
ment, something more than the question of 
Indian trade whs to engage its thoughts. Upon 
this subject Macaulay’s biographer, who is not 
merely a man of letters, but a distinguished 
statesman and administrator, has his own re- 
marks to make. Ue says : — 

In 1833, t)ie time had arrived wlien it was impossible 
any longer to maintain the monopoly of the China trade, 
and the extinction of this remaining ooramereial privi- 
lege could not fail to bring upon the Company oommor- 
cial ruin. Skill and energy and caution, however 
happily combined, would uot enable rulers who were 
governing a population larger than that governed by 
Augustus, and making every decade, conquests more 
extensive than the oonquosts of Trajan to compete with 
private merchants in an open market. England, mind- 
ful of the inestimable debt which she owed to the great 
Company, did not intend to requite her benefactors by 
imposing on thorn a hopeless task. Justice and expedi- 
ency could bo reconciled by one course, and one only — 
that of buying up tho assets and liabilities of the Com- 
pany on terms the favourable character of which should 
represent the sincerity of the national gratitude. Inter- 
est was to be paid from the Indian Exchequer at the 
rate of 10 guineas a year on every £ 100 of stock ; the 
Company was relieved of its ooramereial attributes, and 
became a corporation charged with the function of 
ruling Hindustan ; and its Directors, as has been well * 
observed, remained princes but merchant princes no 
longer. 

But the character of the Company as ruling 
princes was not left undefined. The Cabinet 
resolved to accompany the renewal of the Charter 
with a broad but definite scheme of reforms of 
far-reaching consequences. The proposals of the 
Government were embodied in a Bill, called, in 
after years, as the Charter Act of 1833, which 
was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Control and was read a second time pn the ^nth 
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of Jaly. Among its most important provisions 
were the clauses which threw open the whole of 
India as a place of residence for all subjects of 
the King, which put an end to slavery in this 
country and which ordained that no native of 
India should “ by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled 
from holding any place, office or employment.” 
It was in defence of this Bill and during the 
debate on the second reading of it, that Macaulay, 
who, as we have already said, was then Secretary 
to the Board of Oontrol, made his celebrated 
speech on the Government of Indin, which was 
at once a most lucid exposition of the measure 
and a prophetic forecast of the future. 

In this famous speech he urged that the 
authority exercised in England over the Indian 
Government should be divided between two 
bodies, between a Minister or a Board appointed 
by the Grown, and some other body independent 
of the Crown. The Minister or the Board, appoint- 
ed by the Grown, should, in accordance with the 
spirit and law of the British constitution, be under 
the control of Parliament. But Parliament 
could not be an efficient check on abuses perpetrated 
in India. It could not undertake the direct 
control and administration of a vast continent, 
thousands of miles away, with diverse problems 
of its own, which should be dealt with on the 
spot. Parliament had neither the time nor the 
knowledge directly to assume charge of the affiurs 
of India. Nor had it the motive to acquire that 
knowledge. It was not a representative of the 
Indian people. Macaulay then illustrated his 
point by a few well-known sentences the first of 
which, as Sir Georga Trevelyan says, has been 
elevated into an apophthegm. 

A broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces a 
greater sensation among us than tlireo pitched battles 
in India. A few weeks ago, we had to decide on a claim 
brought by an individual against the revenues of India. 
If it had been an English question the walls would 
soaroely have held the members who would have flocked 
to the division. It was an Indian question; and wo 
could scarcely, by dint of supplioation, make a House. 
Even when my Right Hon’ble friend, the President of 
the Board of Control, gave his able and interesting 
explanation of the plan which ho intended to propose 
for the Government of a hundred million of human 
beings, the attendance was not so large as 1 have often 
seen it on a turnpike Bill or a Railroad Bill.” 

From thi6 and from the general condition uf 
India Macaulay concluded that the Grown 
must have a certain authority over India, 
aubjeot to the control of Parliament and thal in 
turn, the ezistenoe and maintenance of the 


East India Company would be found an efficient 
check on the authority of the Crown. 

In the new plan, for every vacancy in the 
Civil Service in India, four candidates should be 
named and the best candidate elected by ezami* 
nation. Macaulay contended that under the new 
system the peji’sons sent out would be young men 
above par. His main proposition was that India 
was entitled to the service of the best talents 
which England could spare and that the intro- 
duction of the principle of competition was the 
only available security for ensuring this result. 

The most important pare of the speech was that in 
which the question of the appointment of Indians 
to high offices was discussed. In alluding to 
the clause which referred to this subject 
Macaulay said : — 

* “ There is , however, one part of the Bill in whioh, 

after what has recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself 
irresistibly impelled to s^y a few words. 1 allude to 
that Avise, that benevolent; that noble clause, which 
enacts that no native of pur Indian Empire shall, by 
reason of his colour, his descent, or his religion, be 
incapable of holding office. At the risk of being called * 
by that nickname v/hich is regarded as the most oppro- 
brious of all nicknames by men of sellish hearts and 
contracted minds, at the risk of being called a philo- 
sopher, I must say that, to the last day of my life, I 
shall be proud of having been one of those who assisted 
in the framing of the Bill whioh contains that olauie. 
Weave told that the time can never come when the 
natives of India can be admitted to high civil and 
military office. Wo are told that this is the condition 
on which we hold our power. Wo are told, that we are 
bound to confer on our subjects every benefit — whioh 
they are capable of enjoying ?— no .—which it is in our 
power to confer on them ?— no:— but which we can 
confer on them without hazard to the perpetuity of our 
own domination. Against that proposition I solemnly pro- 
test as inconsistent alike with sound policy and sound 
morality,” 

Then followed the magnificent peroration 
containing his great prophecy about the future 
of India. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive P Or do we think 
that we can give them knowledge without awakening 
ambition ? Or do wo mean to awaken ambition and to 
provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will answer 
any of these questions in the affirmative ? Yet one of 
them must be answered in the affirmative, by every 
person who maintains that we ought permanently to 
exclude the natives from high office. I have no fears* 
The path of duty is plain before us : and it is also the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national 
honour. 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with 
thick darkness. It is difficult to form any oonjeoture 
as to tlie fate reserved for a State which resembles no 
other in history, and whioh forfns by itself a separate 
class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate 
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Iti growth and its decay are still unknown to us. 
It may be that the publio mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has outgrown that 
system ; that by good government we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better government; that 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
may, m some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come 1 know not- But 
never will I attempt to avert or to retard it Whenever 
it comes, it will be the proudest day in English History. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable of all the privi- 
leges of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our 
own. The sceptre may pass away from us. Unfore- 
seen accidents may derange our most profound schemes 
of policy. Victory may bo inconstant to our arms. 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no 
reverse. There is an empire exempt from all natural 
causes of decay, TJioso triumphs arc the pacific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the 
imperishable ompiro of our arts and our morals, out 
literature and our laws. 

The passing of the India Hill marked a turning 
point in the career of 'Macaulay. Jn the new 
Act it was provided that one of the menibcrs of 
the Supreme Council in Calcutta was to be chosen 
from among persons who were net servants of 
the Company ; and the place was oflfered to, and 
accepted by, Macaulay. Writing to his sister in 

August, 1833, he said : — 

“ It is a post of the higivst dignity and consideration. 
The salary is ten thousand pounds a year. 1 am assured 
by persons who know Calcutta intimately, and who have 
themselves mixed in the highest circles and held the 
highest offices in that Presidency, that I may live in 
splendour there for five thousand a year, and may save 
the rest of the salary with the accruing interest. I may, 
therefore, hope to return to England at only thirty-nine, 
in the full vigour of life, with a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds. A larger fortune 1 have never 
desired/’ 

He left England with his sister in February, 
1834, and arrived in Madras on the 10th of 
June. 

IN INDIA. 

Macaiday spent three months at Ootacimiund, 
In September he came back to Madras ; and thence 
he proceeded by sea to Calcutta which he reached 
after a journey of about nine days. Before he 
was a few mouths old in that city his sister was 
married to Charles Trevelyan, then a young 
Civilian, and afterwards Governor of Madras. 
Macaulay had the highest opinion of his brother- 
in-law who wfih a reformer even before Macaulay 
and was .then “the soul of every scheme for 
diffusing Education among the uativis.” 

PRESS CENSOHSrill*. 

First, he addressed himself to the task of persuad- 
iug the Council in India and the Court of Directors 


in London to remove the modified Frees Censor- 
ship which existed in India previously to the year 
1835. He pointed out that the question was not 
whether the Press should be free, but whether, 
being free, it should be called free. He argued 
that the Government was exposed to all the dangers 
of a free Press, but that at the same time it bad to 
incur the opprobrium of a censorship. It was ad- 
mitted that the licensing system did not keep any 
man, who would buy a press, from publishing the 
bitterest and the most sarcastic rellections on any 
public meabuie, or any public functionary. But 
the words “ license to print” had a sound hateful 
to the ears of Englishmen ; and it was Englishmen 
that demanded that the censorship, which the 
system of license implied, should bo removed, 
and the Press, both nominally and virtually, made 
free. Macuiilay stood out as the champion of 
a free Press, ilo ridiculed the argument that if 
the Press were made free, it would bo dangerous 
to the safety of the Empire. He hold that the 
Government possessed ample power to put an end 
to any evil which became a serious menace to 
the State and that Press Censorship was not 
a weapon essential to its safety or existence. In a 
letter to the Court of Directors he sot the evils 
of a free Press against its advantages and pointed 
out that the advantages preponderated. Referring 
to the good the I ndian Press had done he wrote : — 

It Boniotinies renders useful services to the public. 
It sometimes brings to the notice of tho Government 
evils the existence of which would otherwise have been 
unknown. It operates, to some extent, as a salutary 
check on public functionaries. It does something to- 
wards keeping the administration pure.” 

Macaulay, of course, gained his point, and the 
Press Censorship was withdrawn. 

THE BLACK ACT. 

But tho very Press of which Macaulay consti- 
tuted himself tho champion and which he 
liberated from the shackles of censorship, turned 
furiously against him, eighteen months later, and 
assailed him, as his biographer says, with a 
breadth and ferocity of calumny such as few 
public men, in any age or country, had ever en- 
dured. He WAS called a cheat, swindler and 
charlatan ; ” indeed, no epithet or abuse was 
considered too vulgar to bo applied to him. It 
must, in this connection, be homo in mind that 
there was hardly any Indian newspaper at that 
time and that what was then called the Indian 
Pi ess wss what is now known to us as the 
Anglo-Indian Press. And it is no wonder that its 
ire was roused and kindled by Macaulay’s action 
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with respect to what was known as the Black Act, 
which withdrew from European British subjects 
resident in the mofussil their privilege of bring- 
ing civil appeals before the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta. Such appeals were thenceforward to be 
tried by the Sudder Court which was manned 
by the Company’s Judges. But the handful of 
Englishmen resident in Calcutta raised a 
hue and cry against the change and denounced 
its author in terms not less virulent than those 
which were hurled, decades after, at Lord Ripon 
in connection with the llbert Bill. Memoiials 
wore addressed to the Government. Bub Macau- 
lay made short work of them and their authors 
in a most effective manner, in spite even of the 
personal violence with which he was threatened. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

It has been the fashion with certain critics to attri- 
bute every political distemper in tho country to the 
part he took in the shaping of modern India. Uad 
he not come to this country, we are sometimes told, 
the work of the governing community would have 
been easy. But these people forget that the spirit 
of change has long been abroad and that if the 
soil bad not been prepared by Macaulay, the 
consequences would have been disastrous. He was 
a prophet. He saw what lay hid in the future ; and 
bis sagacity prompted him, early enough, to 
broaden and deepen the foundations of British 
rule, on the surest and firmest of all foundations — 
the awakened intelligence, the stimulated man- 
hood, and the widening mental outlook of tho 
people. He foresaw that the mighty fabric of 
government could, under the new conditions, 
rest securely only on liberal ideas and accurate 
knowledge, such as could be gathered from the 
literature, science and art of the West, — or rather, 
on the harmonising of what Europe could 
give with what flourished in India; and the 
. progress of India since bis time, has been his 
best vindication. 

Those who condemn him for what he did 
for the Indian people have been a narrow-minded 
few, who have failed to read the history 
of the world in its proper light. England’s 
work in India has been one of emanci- 
pation and regeneration ; and among the agents 
she employed in India Macaulay occupies 
one of the highest places. No single English- 
man has achieved so much as Macaulay to 
enable Indians to understand the manifold 
blessings of British rule and to work towards the 
, realisation of the ideals of the progressive and 


world-wide civilisation of which th^ too iiave 
been made participators and inheritors. And 
of all his work in India that which olaims our 
attention and demands our gratitude most is and 
will always be what he did for the formulation 
and inauguration of the Indian educational policy. 

When be arrived in India an exciting 
educational controversy was going on among the 
members of the Committee of Public Instruction. 
Half the members were for maintaining and 
extending the old scheme of encouraging 
Oriental learning by stipends paid to students, and 
by liberal grants for the publication of works in 
Oriental languages ; while the other half were for 
teaching the elements of knowledge in the verna- 
culars of tho country, and the higher branches, in 
English. Macaulay was appointed President of the 
Committee. Before going into the details he demand- 
ed that the Government should first give its deci- 
sion on the main question. In January, 1836, both 
parties on the Committee laid their views before 
the Council of the Governor- General. On the 
2nd day of February, Macaulay, as a member of 
that Council, placed before it his celebrated 
minute,expoundirg and defending the views of the 
advocates of English education. On the 7th of 
March, Lord William Bentinck’s Government 
decided that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India.’* 

Having obtained a decision on the main issuOi 
he entered on the labours of the Committee 
with characteristic zeal. He had to bring into being 
the whole apparatus of education. There were no 
Universitie8,no organised educational institutions, 
no Department of Education, no prescribed courses 
of study, no text- books, no teachers — nothing 
at all to furnish him and his Committee .with [ 
the raw materials to work upon. He had tO plan* 
the whole system and put it into regul^y working 
order. 

The educational machinery of the time consisted 
of voluntary Committees acting on the spot, and 
corresponding with the superintending body at 
the capital. Macaulay set himself vigorously to 
organise a system and a department out of this 
slender and unpromising material. His keen 
eye .saw through everything ; his comprehensive 
vision enabled him to judge the position and its 
needs correctly ; and his constructive energy 
ultimately built up a structure suited to the needs 
of the country. Schools, teachers, text-books, prise 
books, regulations governing them all, aild a 
department to look after the entire arrangement 
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were evolved out of what was available, and the 
product in all cases of his organising rapacity mooe 
than satisfied the demands of the situation. 

THE PENAL CODE. 

, In accordance with the Act of 1833, a Law 
Commission was appointed, with Macaulay as 
President. He and his colleagues first turned 
their thoughts to the framing of a Criminal Code 
for all India, “ This Code,” Macaulay wrote : — 

** Should not be a mere digest of existing usages and 
regulations, but should comprise all the reforms which 
the Commission may think desirable. It should be 
framed on two groat principles— the principle of 
suppressing crime with the smallest possible amount of 
suffering, and the principle of ascertaining truth at the 
smallest possible cost of time and money. The 
Commissioners should be particularly charged to study 
conciseness, as far as it is consistent with perspicuity. 
In general, I believ^, it will be found that perspicuous 
and concise expressions are not only compatible, but 
identical.” 

The progress of the vrork was rot rapid. 
No such task could be so performed, and Macaulay 
had to explain the magnitude of the undertaking 
to the ignorant and the impatient who, apparently, 
imaging, that a Code of the kind could issue 
forth like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. 
His defence was characteristic. 

** People who have never sonsidered the importance 
and difficulty of the task in which we are employed,” 
wrote he, “ are surprised to find that a code cannot be 
spoken off extempore, or written like an article in a 
magazine. 1 am not ashamed to acknowledge that there 
are several chapters in the code on which 1 have been 
•mployed for months ; of which I have changed the 
whole plan ten or twelve times, which contain not a 
tingle word as it originally stood, and with which I am 
•tilT very far indeed from being satisfied. 1 certainly 
shall not hurry on my share of the work to gratify the 
childish impatience of the ignorant. Their censure 
ought to be a matter of perfect indilTerence to men 
engaged in a task, on the right performance of which 
the welfare of millions may, during a long series of 
years, depend. The cost of the Commission is as noth* 
ittg when compared with the importance of such a work. 
The time during which the Commission has sat is as 
nothing when compared with the tiine during which that 
work will produce good, or evil to India. 

Indeed, if we compare the progress of the Indian Code 
wtth the progress of codes under circumstances far 
more favourable, ^ shall find little reason to aocuse 
the Law Commission of tardiness. Bonaparte had at 
kja command the services of experienced Jurists to 
any extent to which he chose to call for tliom ; yot his 
legislation proceeded at a far slower rate than outs. 

French Criminal Code was begun, under the Con- 
sulate in March, 1801 ; and yot the Code of Criminal 
Proeedpee was not completed till 1808, and tho Penal 
not till 1310. The Criminal Code of Louisiana 
tVM oclihmenoed in February, 1821 . After it bad been 
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dent happened to the papers which compelled Mr* 
Livingstone to request indulgence for another year. 
Indeed, when I remember the slow progress of law 
reforms at home, and when 1 consider that our code 
decides hundreds of questions every one of which, if 
stirred io England, would give occasion to voluminous 
controversy and to many animated debates, 1 must 
acknowledge that I am inclined to fear that we have 
been guilty rather of precipitation than of delay.” 

The Penal Code was a masterpiece. The Law 
Commissioners, with Macaulay at their head, set 
about gathering in the materials, examining the 
existing regulations, and investigating into the 
conditions of the country. The traditional 
criminal laws of tho Hindus and Muhamedans 
were carefully gone through and were practically 
discarded as beirig unsuited to the needs of the 
time. The regulations existing in the various 
Provinces of India were likewise surveyed with a 
view to take in that which would be useful. Nor 
were the social condition of the people, their 
peculiar characteristics and wants ignored. In 
tho introductory report, or the letter addressed to 
the Governor- General prefixed to the Code and in 
the Notes which accompanied it, a full and clear 
idea of the undertaking, in all its varied 
aspects, was given by Macaulay. In that 
letter he said that it was an evil that any man 
should be above the law, that it was a still 
greater evil that the public should be taught to 
regard as a high and enviable distinction the 
privilege of being above tho low, and that the 
supreme test of a Code of the kind was that it 
secured to all the advantages of equal justice. 
He also deprecated the evil of leaving to the 
Courts the task of making the law ; and he 
accordingly insisted that cases of uncertainty and 
doubt should be brought to the notice of the 
Legislature and that not more than three or four 
years should elapse before a disputed point was 
set right by legislation. So far as his Code 
was concerned, nothing was left to conjecture. 
Everything that was included in it was defined, 
explained and illustrated in precise, simple 
and easily intelligible terms, 

The excellence of Macaulay’s Code was borne 
testimony to by several eminent jurists ; and among 
his successors in the Law Membership, by none 
more fully than Sir James Stephen. With Macaulay 
were associated three other gentlemen. But be- 
yond lending him the light of their experience 
and knowledge, nothing else seems to have been 
done by them. Tho Indian Penal Code bears 
on almost every line of it the distinctive 
personality of Macaulay ; and the illustrations 
in lt| drawn as they W6i*e| from literature^ 
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history, and from the practices and occurrences 
of life and the style of the Notes, place the 
authorship beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Macaulay himself in a letter to Napier of the 
Edinburgh Review admitted it. But when he 
left India in 1838, his Code was still a draft, 
and not till January, 1862, did it come into full 
force, — of course, with the additions made to it, in 
the light of subsequent experience, among the 
rest, by Sir Barnes Peacock. 

CLIVK AND HASTINGS. 

With the sole exception of the immortal 
orations of Edmund Burke, there is noth- 
ing in English literature relating to India, 
that could be mentioned in the same breath 
with Macaulay’s celebrated esnnya on the two 
great builders of the British Empire in India. 
Since Macaulay many a volume has been publish- 
ed, in order to remove the impression which 
his essays have produced among the enlight- 
ened classes all over the Knglish-apeaking 
world. But hardly any work of the kind has 
succeeded to live even through the publishing 
season. Many such publications were still-born. 
But Macaulay's essays will be read so long as 
the English language lasts. None but Macaulay 
could have produced them ; and though both 
Indians and Englishmen will find a great deal 
in his general observations to disprove of, their 
value, both from the literary and historical points 
of view, could scarcely be exagger.*^ted. Macaulay 
himself placed hie essay on Olive above that on 
Warren Hastings; and the cultivated reader 
will have bis own preferences. Both were 
published after the author’s return to England 
— as, perhaps, the first fruits of his Indian 
experience. The essay on Clive was thought of in 
1837, when he was in India, though it appear- 
ed only in 1839. Nearly three years afterwards, 
just after his resignation of his seat in the Cabinet, 
Was published the celebrated piece on Hastings, 
Weneed notherego into the subjects of these essays, 
because we may take it that there is no school 
boy in India in the higher forms — and he need 
not be that phenomenon known as Macaulay’s 
schoolboy — who could not have read them. 

THE OATES OF SOMANATH. 

In 1812, Lord Ellenborougb, the Governor- ’’ 
General of India, issued a general order, respect- " 
ing the restoration of the gates of the temple 
ef Bomanath and addressed a letter to the 1 
aame effect to the chiefs, princes and people! 
pf India, In the ^ear following^ a motion of|^ 


censure on the Governor-General was brooght 
forward in the House of Commons, whioh wti 
opposed on behalf of the Government by the Seinih 
tary to the Board of Control and was, on a divi- 
sion, lf»8t. But it occasioned an important debate,, 
and Macaulay, who hud then been recognised ■sg 
one of the loaders of the Opposition, madea Bpe6<dl 
in reply to the spokesman of the Ministry, 
which he himself regarded as one of his beet^ 
Parliamentary efforts. In those days, as indeed In 
our own times, there were politicians and critics, 
who argued that Indian affairs should be left 
alone hy Parliament and that in all cases the 
authority and prestige of the men on the spot, 
should be invariably upheld. Macaulay and the 
members of theWhig Opposition of the day took an 
entirely different view. He put it to the Govern- 
ment whether the House of Commons should bp 
interdicted from ever considering in what manner 
Her Majesty’s Asiatic subjects were to he 
governed and whether it was seriously argued 
that the conduct of the British rulers in India 
should never be gone into in their absence. He andt, 
those who acted with him maintained that the 
credit of England and the interests of India de- 
manded the unsleeping vigilance of Parliament 
in regard to matters Indian. In the opening 
paragraph of his essay on Clive he deplored the 
lack of interest on the part of the British public 
in Indian affairs. On the present occasion 
he called attention to the same fact with a view 
to impress upon Parliament a due sense of its 
own responsibility. 

Various were the charges brought against Lord 
Ellenborougb. Macaulay charged him with havifig . 
interfered in the concerns of a Hindu temple^. ! 
with having attempted to make a present to ands 
decorate it and otherwise to do honour to it. 
There is much in the speech to be objected tO*; * 
But the principle of religious neutrality he laid, 
down and emphasised with all the authority of 
an experienced Anglo-Indian statesman. And ap 
he believed tliat Lord Ellenborougb had violated 
that central principle of British Rule in Indjii, 
Macaulay considered him unfit for the office he 
held and urged on the Government and the Court 
of Directors his immediate recall lest he might do 
something worse. It so happened that before 
another year had come round the Court of Direotori 
were compelled, by force of circumstances, to 
recall Lord Ellenborougb. We may here refer tef 
the fact that on the question of religious neutral*^ ' 
ity Macaulay was firm and consistent through- 'n 
out his career, for, soon after the Senov 1 



some Christian fanatics were crying 
tor the wholesale conversion of India into 
Q^Hstianity be drew attention to the real oharao* 
of the Mutiny and to the necessity of letting 
people, who had nothing to do with it, 
Mow their own faiths peacefully and according 
l^^tbeir own conscience. 

; V SIR CHARLES WOOD’s INDIA BILL. 

?' In 1853, the East India Company's Charter 
ituns up for revision. Sir Charles Wood, as 
l^iesident of the Board of Control, availed himself 
i^'the opportunity to introduce a Bill which, he 
ihonght, would, when passed, tend to improve the 
ij^teiD of Government in India and increase its 
iykieDcy. As the joint author of the Act 
^Il833, Macaulay took a warm interest in the 
l^uure of which he entirely approved. But it 
powerful opponent in John Bright. The 
tensCnt writer in his sketch of Bright, which has 
ll^dy been separately published, has given a 
ihiort summary of the provisions of the Bill and of 
pHght's objections to the same. Macaulay realised 
Bright's opposition would prove fatal to the 
I0W legislation and, therefore, undertook to deal 
rUih the Manchester champion." 

the second reading of the Bill he delivered 
^og speech in defence* of it, of which the most 
iiportaut portion related to the system of appoint- 
to the Civil Service on a basis of competi- 
iiMi. In the Act of 1833, ho himself had 
[^duced the clauses relating to this subject. 

the Directors of the East India Company 
r 4 !llald not part with their right, and the principle 
t competition was not recognised in practice. Sir 
Iftelae Wood was firm and determined, and ez- 
^jjdted from Macaulay a defence of the 
1^. “The test,” said Macaulay, “ by which I 
Ip inclined to judge of the present Bill is the 
|»bable effect it will have upon the Civil Service 

S t likely to raise, or is it likely to 
cter and spirit of that, distinguished 
irnishes India with its J udges and 
After referring to the alternative 
ronage he continued : — 

on is, that the day on which the Civil Ser- 
es to be a close service will be tlie begin- 
jobbing;— the most monstrous, the most 
St perilous system of abuse in thedistribu- 
^at we have e rer witnessed. Every Gov- 
ould take out with him, or would soon be 
>wd of nephews, first and second cousins, 
friends and political hangerson, while 
riving from the Red Sea would carry to 
stnrer bearing with him testimonials 

^ infeenoe in England. The Goveroor- 


Qeheral would have it in his power to distribute Helti- 
denoies, seats at the Council Board, seats at the Revenue 
Board, places of from £4000 to £6000 a year, upon men 
without the loast acquiuntanoe with the character or 
habits of the natives and with only such knowledge of 
the language as would enable them to call for another 
bottle of pale ale, or desire their attendant to pull the 
punkah faster.” 

In this way Macaulay went on piling illustra- 
tion upon illustration and adding argument to 
argument, in favour of the proposal embodied in 
the Bill. He maintained that a system of com- 
petitive examination, by an infallible and self- 
acting process, would even raise the standard of 
excellence. In the concluding part of his speech 
he turned his attention, for a while, to the 
sytem of education established in India, for which 
he was mainly responsible. 

“ The noble Lord,” (Lord Bilenborough) he said, “ is 
of opinion that by encouraging natives to study the arts 
and learning of Europe we are preparing the way for 
the destruction of our power in India. I am utterly at 
a loss to understand how, while condemning education 
when it is given to Europeans, he should regard it with 
dread when it is given to natives. This training, we are 
told, makes a European into a book-worm, a twaddler, a 
man unfit for the active duties of life, but give the same 
education to the Hindoo, and it arms him with such an 
accession of intellectual strength, that an establish- 
ed Government with an army of 200,0(K) men backed by 
the whole Military and Naval force of England are to go 
down inovitably^before its irresistible power.” 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 

When the time arrived for carrying into effect 
that part of the Act of 1853, which related to 
the appointment of Civil Servants by open com- 
petition, Sir Charles Wood entrusted the task of 
making the necessary arrangements to a Commit- 
tee consisting of Lord Ashburton, the Rev. Henry 
Melvile, the Principal of Haileybury College, 
Mr. Jowett and Sir John Shaw Lefevre, with 
Macaulay as Chairman. This Committee framed 
a scheme which has eince been in force. Both 
the scheme and the report of the Committee were 
drawn up by Macaulay. It is, however, to be 
regretted that provision was not made by him 
therein for the holding of Civil Service Examina- 
tions in England and India simultaneously. In 
1853, the educational machinery in India was im- 
perfect, but since the establishment of the 
Universities there has been an abundance of 
material. If Macaulay had lived to see the fruits 
of his own labours in India he would surely have 
exercised hiEi^influenoe in favour of a system of 
bolding Civil Service Examinations in England 
and India simultaneously, on some sound and 
acceptable basie, 
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F nil the nations in tho woi](l, India in 
pre-eminont in prodiicinj» nu-n of rnro capa- 
city and geiiinH who can live a life of 
pure idealism and thus m‘>ko an indelible im- 
pression not only upon contemporary thoupfhe and 
life but also leave deep prirjts upon the sands of 
Time. Theirs is the destiny to fulfil the God- 
given purpose ; theiis is fho ambition to win the 
higher aims of life and theiis is the energy which 
works with lebounded vigour, like an elastic bdl, 
when it receives hard knoiks, and all this because 
theirs is the nature to revolt against any injustice 
done to dumb humanity. Kor all this, men 
d“8erve/Ily hold tliem in great esteem arul rever- 
ence and their names are enshrined in the 
grateful hearts of humanity. Of plenty of such 
men India can justly boast. Jn our own 
times, one such instrument was Maha- 
J)a/jana)t(l destined to * assert Eternal ProvidoncH 
and justify tbe ways of God to men’. Bi ought 
up amidst boary traditions of orthodoxy — a 
mechanical mixture of cant, superstition and 
dogma — , trained to a profession which offered 
scope only for such tendencies to develop, 
endowed with an intellect which was sharpened 
by meditation and contemplation, fired with an 
enthusiasm for righteousness, justice and truth to 
prevail in this world and actuated by feelings of 
deep sympathy to pilot drifting huni.inity 
towards the haven of bliss and beatitude---Swami 
Dayanand was destined to influence, guide anti 
direct the feelings, the thoughts and activities of 

mankind, 

FROM BIRTH TO BOYHOOD. 

In the year 1824 A. I)., in a village in the 
State of Morvi in the Kathiawar Peninsula there 
wag born in a Shawite family of the Oudeecha 
sect of Brahmii s, a boy who, when he grew up to 
be a man, was destined to be the original organiser 
and inspirer of a movement of vast significance in 
the religions history of India, if not of the 
whole world. His father, Umbashai.kar, in addi- 
tion to holding the office of Jamadar or Collector 
of revenue which was hereditnry in the family, 
carried on a lucrative business as a banker and 
money-lender. He was besides a Zamindar or 
a proprietor of an extensive estate. He was as 
97 


devout a worshipper of Shiva as be was Of 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of wealth. He was aa 
intelligent as he was stern and as hard-working 
as he was resolute. When Moolshankar — for^, 
that was the original name of our hero — was £iv^-{ 
years old, his education after the time-honored.^ 
traditional methods was taken up in right earnest/ ^ 
IB'was taught the Devanagiri alphabet and made ^ 
to learn by rote select shlokas from sacrec).^ 
writings. In his eighth year the ceremony oi'J; 
investing him with sacred thread was performed j 
and with it, in strict conformity with thOt 
injunctions laid down in the Aryan scriptures,^ 
began Moolsliankar’s career as a Brahmacharin\\ 
Sandhya-Mantrss, hymns from Ynjurveda and 
shloka.M fioni Kudradhya wore in course of\ 
titne committed to memory. His father, as was'; 
to he expected of a stern devotee of Shiva, desired " 
that his son should follow in his footsteps and 
lend the life of an ideal Shaivito by following t6' 
the very letter all that was prescribed in 
authoritative books of Shaivism. ITmbashankar^^ 
would often take his ) 0 ung son to places wher^! 
Knthas from Shiva pocran were recited. He, ’ 
many a time, would insist on his son's under- ; 
going hardships consequent on the observance of 
.strict f}i.sting in order to piopitiate Shiva, so much 
so, that his mother who was extremely solicitous 
for his physical welfare had to intercede on his,' 
behalf and bog for mercy. With a view to initiatd!! 
him into the mysteries of Shaivism his father ' 
gave him tho first lesson on Linga-Puja, the daily:;; 
performance of which is obligatory on every^l 
Shaivite. Thus several years passed by. And ' 
when Moolshankar was in his 14th year, an evdn%; 
wh'ch, as it were, cast the shadows of 
changes that came over him in subsequent 3"eari(,;v 
happened. In the annals of Shaivism there is nuf 
day whicfi is more sacred than the Shivaratid^ 
which is commonly observed in tbe Chaturdasbi m ; 
the later half of the month of Phalguna but 
Kathiawar it falls a month earlier t. e., on Magba* 
Vadhya Chaturdashi. On the night of tho J 
Shivaratri of the year we are speaking of, Mool- ’ 
shankar reluetaiitly followed his father to-^l!^’ 
temple of Shiva situated on the outskirts of th^.^ 
village and joined t,he other devotees in observing^ 
the fast, and in keeping vigil the whole night by * 
telling the beads of the resary and singing hymns 
in honor of the deity. This went on till a late 
hour of the night. Midnight arrived. The lay 
devotees, the temple keeper and even his own ; 
father being unable to resist the fatigue fell into 
a deep slumber. Profound silence reigned eve^y*^! 
where in the temple. The lad who had all alpng’> 
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been attempting to overcome drowsiness by 
bathing his eyes in water slowly got up, stood at 
a respectful distance from the idol and began 
observing. What did he see before him ? The idol 
of Shiva with the offerings of the votaries spread 
before it was just visible by the light of the tiny 
lamp that was burning there. A mouse creeping 
put of its hole appeared on the scene. Being 
attracted by the offerings, it slowly approached 
the idol and rather irreverently begnn to help 
itself to the good things. In the hurry 
consequent on the migrations from its hole to 
the idol, it desecrated the latter by impudently 
running over it. 

Beflections of various sorts took possession of 
Mool-sbankar's mind. ** Can the idol I see before 
me’’, thought the lad to himself, be the selfsame 
deity which according to the Puranas is the Lord 
of Kailas, bolds a trident in his hands, bestrides a 
bull, beats the dumroo, pronounces blessings or 
curses at his sweet will and pleasure and destroys 
the whole Universe at the end of every cosmic 
cycle ?” Being unable to suppress the many doubts 
that arose in his mind in rapid succession, he 
awoke his father and requested him in a respectful 
tone to explain the anomaly. The unsuspecting 
father attempted to explain the rationale of imogb- 
worship by bringing forward the stock arguments 
advanced in its favour by its apologists. He said 
that in the Kaliyuga, Shiva was invisible, that the 
piece of stone before him bad been consecrated by 
worthy Brahmins, that since then, the deity bad 
: l)een residing in it and that it was symbolic of 
Shiva’s greatness and glory. The ingenious expla- 
nation of the father did not, however, carry convic- 
tion to the inquiring mind of the son, who, to 
give the event its proper place in the spiritual 
OVolution of the man, was laying the foundation 
ck{ those qualities which enabled him in after 
years to be the presiding gonius of one of the 
greatest movements of Hindu Protestantism in 
modem India. He immediately left the temple 
; nhd went home straight, in a perturbed state of 
fjimind/ Once there, finding himself away from 
father’s coercive influence, he partook of the 
^^{ppliUMts kindly given him by his mother and 
broke the fast only to be censured by his 
next day. This memorable Shiva^atri 
in the life of the great reformer has 
viewed from dlff^^rent standpoints by 
critics. While/ tliere are some who 
jQOnsidsr the moral and the intellectual value of 
phenomenon as very )cw, others like the late 
Abaipad Kbaoi the founder of the 


M. A. 0. Oollege at Aligarh, speak of it as an 
act of special revelation from on high. The 
reformer’s admirers, however, celebrate the 
Dayananda Bodha Utscmi in honor of the event, 
as they say it was on that night that the seed of 
spiritual awakening was first sown in his mind. 

IN QUEST OF IMMORTALITY. 

About two years after the incident related in 
the previous paragraph, that is, when Moolshankar 
was in his sixteenth year, a tragic occuirence in 
the family nuHe a deep and lasting impression on 
his Diirid and filled him with Vairagya, His 
knowledge of theology and metaph} sics, imperfect 
though it was, at this stage in his life had, 
however, already familiarised him with the 
problems of life and death, but were it not for a 
certain event that now occurred he would 
perhaps never have seriously thought of solving 
them. Ooce, amidst the joy and festivity of a 
musical entertainment he was attending in 
company of several of his relations, news of an 
alarming character was brought to him. His 
}Ounger sister, they said, had been attacked by 
cholera. The party hurried home and shortly 
after, in spite of the best efforts to save her, she 
succumbed to the fell disease. Everywhere 
there was gloom arid sorrow. His loving sister 
whom he had seen hale and heaity but a few 
hours before was lying there dead before him. 
The heart-rending lamentations of his kith and 
kin filled the chamber of death. Every one 
present was giving vent to his sori'ow. Mool- 
shank'ir alone stood there as if unaffected by 
what he saw before him. 

What could be the reason of this strange be- 
haviour” said every one to himself. Little did 
they know that this young man of sixteen was 
then ponderii'g over tho deep problems of life'and 
death and of the ways and means to be rid of tho 
ntiserins of this mundane existence. Suffice it to 
say, that this calamity opened the young Mool- 
sbankar’s eyes to one of the stern realities of life 
and set him a-thinking. But Time, the great 
healer of all afflictions and the effacter of ell 
mnntal impressions would have succeeded in 
diverting his mind from tliose enquiries and 
enmeshed him into the inextricable bonds of 
everyday-life, bad not another event which 
happened a couple of years after, once again led 
him to resume the solution of these problems. 
Moolsbankar’s paternal uncle who was to him his 
friend, philosopher and guide and to wboip> there- 
fore, be was deeply attached wis sttddtiilj token 
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ill of the sslfsame disease which had carried away 
bis (Moolshankar^s) younger sister. Despite 
expert medical assistance the disease claimed its 
victim. Lying on bis death- bed he sent for 
Moolshankar to pronounce his last benediction 
on him. As the flame of life was being slowly 
extinguished tears were gushing forth from his 
uncle's eyes. Strange thoughts came surging in 
the mind of this^young man. Who that has stood 
by the death-bed of a near relative or a dear 
friend has not felt that after all this physical 
body is one day to crumble to dust ? When even 
ordinary mortals like ourselves think and think 
seriously on such occasions, though for the time 
beit)g, of the eternal doom chat ov^atakes man- 
kind, what wonder if groat souls like the 
one of our hero under similar circumstances 
should ponder over the true import of disease, 
decrepitude and death ? How to escape from the 
agonies of death and how to be above all feelings 
of pleasure and pain were the questions that now 
suggested themselves to young Moolshankar. 
The solution of these problenw became the ruling 
passion of bis mind and every one to whom he 
turned fur a solution gave him to understand 
that the only means whereby death might be 
conquered was the practice of yoga which could 
only be learnt after severe discipline under 
qualifled qMT\K% who in these degenerate days were 
so few and who then, as now, could only be found 
in tbeir secluded retreats amidst sylvan solitudes. 
Accordingly, Moolshankar resolved on acquiring 
Yogic Sidhees and with this end in view was 
waiting for an opportunity to renounce the joys 
of his hearth and home in quest of immortality. 
He tried his best to keep his parents entirely in 
the dark about the changes that wore coming 
over him, but as he grew enthusiastic over the 
afiair his father somehow got scent of his son’s 
intentions. Like many a fond parent he thought 
that marriage was the only eflective cure for 
such eccentricities, as he took bis son’s aspirations 
to be, and strongly desired to bind him down for 
ever in adamantine chains of matrimonial life. 
The young man, however, proposed that he would 
first go to Benares to study astronomy and 
physios and begged of his father not to tie the 
millstone round his neck till at least he had 
finish^ his education. He was, as a compromise, 
bUOw^ to undergo some training under a Pandit 
redidiog in a village, about six miles from Morvi. 
It wise, howeveTp impossible for a buoyant young 
mjim hot yet out of bis teens to conceal from those 
e^'iiiid hlih tlii^ inner workings of hie mind. The 
Ru)4it teiK&eri ehrewd as he was, very toon 
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studied the i unaway tendencies of his over-ardent 
pupil and brought the matter to the notice of 
Moolshankar’s lather with the result that prepa- 
rations were soon made to get the young man 
yoked to wbnt would have proved in his cose a 
double-cursedness. When matters assumed a 
tuin which left no doubt as to the intentions^ 
of his parents, which intentions there seemed 
every prospect of being fructified, Moolshankar 
determined to adopt the only course open to him 
of bidding a good-bye to parents, home and all 
and uninterruptedly pursue his cherished ideal 
away from the sensuous snares of life. 

RENUNCIATION, 

At last, finding every act of persuasion in- 
effective in turning his obdurate parents from their 
purpose, Moolahs rikar in the evening of a hot day 
in the month of Jeshtha crossed the Rubicon by 
stealing away from his paternal home. After much 
wandering he met a Sannyasi, Lala Bhagat Bam 
by name, to vvh'^m he related his adventures and 
explained the object of his renunciation, at the 
same tin e reqiustifg him to admit him into the 
order of Xaishteek Jirahmacharees. The good old 
Sannyasin accordingly intiated him and gave him 
the name of Shuddha Ctmtana — the pure-souled— 
a name which correctly describes the character of 
our hero even at the time we are speaking of. 

Soon after, hearing that a mela — a religioua 
fair — would be held at Siddbapur, a place situate 
on theSaraswat), Sbuddha-Ohaitanya betook him- 
self thither, with n view as be hoped to find some 
yogee who would intiste him into the mysteries 
of yoga on the acquisition of which he bad set his 
heart. He met on the way a Sannyasin who 
after reprimanding him for the step he had taken 
conveyed the information to his father. The dis- 
consolate father came with a batch of sepoys to 
recover the son and found him in a temple and 
sharply rebuked him. During the night the 
sepoys kept watch over him. And when the 
guard was off bis guard in the early hours of the 
morning, Shuddha Cbaitanya once more effected 
bis escape. After spending sometime in Ahmada- 
bad and Baroda, he betook himself to a plaoe 
situate on the banks of the holy Ndrbada 
where he hoped to come across some genuine 
yogeea who would unravel to him the mysteries 
of the mystic science of yoga. Here he read 
several works on Vedemta under one Sanyasi, by 
name Faramabansa Paramanand, the result of 
which study was that, at that time, he believed 
in the identity of the human soul with that of 
the Universal Spirit, 
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BI8 INITUTION INTO THK SANYASASHRAMA. 

In conformity with the rules to be observed by 
a Brahmachari) Sudd ha Ohaitanya had to cook his 
food himself and this greatly interfered Muth the 
studies which he had undertnken. He was, 
therefore, anxious to be initiated into the ISnvyasa- 
tihram which would enable him to pursue his 
studies unmolested. He acuoi dingly approached 
a Sanyasi by name Chidashram with a request 
to give him the Sanyaa. That Sanyasi, however, 
peremptorily refused to grant the request of the 
Brahmachari on the ground of his being too 
young for that Ashraina, In spite of this refusal, 
Suddha Ohaitanya remained as firm as ever in his 
determination to become a Sanyasin and eagerly 
longed for that memorable day in his life-time 
when be could become an absolute master of 
himself. A strong will he hid and a sure way he 
sought to find. He waited and waited for one full 
year on the banks of the Nurhadu nvnr till, at 
last, be saw, one day, a Dandi Swarni and a 
Brahmachari both of whom wm e on their way to 
Dwaraka. Here was a UMgmficent. opportunity 
for our hero. The Brahma chat i who accompanied 
the Swami introduced Suddha Ohsitanya to that 
Dandi and a conversation followed, in the course 
of which our young aspystit after Brahma- Vidya 
was deeply impressed with the profound learning 
of the Sanyasin. Suddha Ohaitanya at first opened 
his heart to the other Brahmachari and begged of 
him to recommend him to the Sanyasin so that he 
might be pleased to initiate him in his own 
Aahrama, Swami Furnaranda, for that was the 
name of this Sanyasin of the Maharashtra, 
hesitated a little at first and considering the 
youth and the caste of the aspirant declined to 
* entertain the petition'. After much discussion, 
however, on the third day after their first 
meeting, the Sanyasin though belonging to * the 
MaharaahircJ consecrated the Brahmachari from 
Gujarat and gave him the stafif of his order, 
naming him Swami Dayanand Saraawati, Daya- 
nand was now in his twenty-fourth year and had 
not lost sight of that grand ideal for the pursuit 
of which he had left his home very early in life. 
He for some time studied with Swami Purnanand 
and again resumed bis wanderings in search of 
yogm. 

In bis wanderings, he came across two yogm 
wliQ were known to him as J walanand Puri and 
Shivanand Qiri. These two ascetics taught him 
the method of attaining beatitude through the 
practice of yoga. At Tberi, he, for the first time, 
mw the boolm known as Tantras, a perusal of 


which convinced him that they wore a filthy and 
a dangerous sort of literature inasmuch as they 
preached that the attainment of salvation was 
only possible through the use of intoxicating 
drugs, fish and fiesh. From Theri, he proceeded 
to KaMhmero and after undergoing tremendous 
difiiculbies reached the Himalayan Mountains 
which he believed to be the abode of Mahatmaa 
or yogeea. Without rest or repose, without food 
or water he wandered through the dense forests 
but nowhere was he able to trace these celestial 
biings. 

LIFE, A VOID AND A CHASM. 

Like Ulysses of Trojan fame he went from place 
to place in order to satisfy the cravings of his inner 
soul. Sometimes he would ascend the lofty 
mountains, at ot-htr times he would descend into 
the deep valleys and search every nook and 
corner of the caves in dense forests. The net 
result of ell these wandeiings was that he hardly 
csme across any genuine yogee. To Dayanand 
many a time as « result f)f keen disappointment 
born of dire reverses and sid frustration of fond 
hopes, life presented itself as a void and a chasm. 
His travels and wanderings taught him that many 
of those Sad h us were steeped in ignorance and 
superstition, that their asceticism was a mere 
sham and that their knowledge of metaphysics 
and theology was superficial. Wild fancies, mori- 
bund imagination and grim asceticism do not 
make up yoga^ was what he thought. Here and 
there, of course, he came across men of sterling 
worth but they were few and far between. 
Is'ow, thirty-six long years of his life time had 
rolled by and still his thirst for knowledge was 
never satiated. Having nothing particular to do 
at this juncture he took a survey of the society ; 
and what did he find there ? 

HIS VIEW OF THE SOCIETY. 

The rigours of the caste system were eating 
into the vitals of the society. Keligious leaders 
were breaking their heads over questions of vital 
importance to the well-being of society. ' Beli^ 
gion consisted more in the appearances put on 
than in the lives lived.’ Moral cowardice, mental 
degeneration and social degradation were to be 
seen on all sides. Early marriages, meaningless 
rituals and superfluous ceremonials were the order 
of the day. Love of knowledge was not existing 
and study of the arts was neglected. The 
Brahmins oppressed the Shudras, the rich cared 
not for the poor and the strong dll-treated the 
weak. 
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As there was no freedom of thought and 
liberty of judgment, all round progrnHH became 
an impossibility. In fact, he found that thone 
times constituted u dark period in the rnligiouH 
history of India. Dayan and then thought to 
himself how it could be poasible for him to evolve 
order out of chaos and \v) tether he was the 
man fitted to create a mighty fuice which would 
exert a steady pressure on the diverse elements of 
the Hindu society in order to combine and coalesce 
. them into one whole. Similar were the riddles 
that now confronted Dayananda. He, however, 
knew full well that he was yet ill-equipped to 
carry on the stupendous work of reorganising 
and consolidating Hindu society. 

HOW TO CONSOLIDATE AND llEOUGANISE ? 

The Hindu Society, he argued, had religion for 
its basis. He, therefore, thought that the 
scientific study of the Shastras and their rational- 
istic interpretation were quite necessary, if at all 
any success were to be achieved in his attempts to 
reconstruct that Society. Revival of religion 
seemed to him an absolute necessity, Without a 
scientific study of the Shastras no such revival 
was possible. The Vedas, the revealed scriptures, 
had become sealed books to many. Who could 
teach him the correct interpretation of the Vedas, 
who could acquaint him with the grandeur and 
sublimity of the philosophy of the Upanishnds 
and who could give him instructions to dive deep 
into the ocean of the Darshanas to pick up gems 
of * purest ray serene' ? These were the questions 
that now troubled him most. Just then, fortu- 
nately for him he heard that a gi eat Vtdic scliolar 
was maintaining a school of his owjj at Mathura. 
Dayananda whom experience had taught that no 
success was possible without undergoing hardships 
turned liis footsteps towards Mathura. 

SWAMI VIRAJANAND AND HIS MESSAGE. 

The name of that preceptor was Swanii Viraja- 
nand. He was a blind monk, an ardent ascetic 
and a profound Vedic scholar. At one time he 
was under the patronage of the Prince of Ulwar. 
Were it not for his choleric temper and self- 
willed nature, the monk would have passed the 
remainder of his life-time under the roof of the 
Baja in peace and plenty. But be was destined 
to do and achieve something great and glorious in 
this world. He was no doubt a scholar but his 
physical infirmities were too great for him to be 
able to set right a world so full of malice, hatred, 
ignorance and bigotry. His tremendous enthu- 
siasm and bis mighty energy were only to find a 


proper channel and when once he would infuse 
that spirit in a worthy disciple his mission in life 
would be fulfilled. His name then would find a 
permanent place in the muster-roll of the bene- 
factors of humanity. To such a monk, on the 
14th of November, I860, Dayananda in all since- 
rity of purpose repaired. A middle aged man of 
thirty six still approaching a gum to sit at his 
feet and drink deep at the fountain of knowledge 
shows us clearly with what intense love and ardent 
devotion he applied himself to study and acquire 
knowledge. 

Already Dayanand in quest of the elixir of life 
had traversed all seats of learning but nowhere 
could he find such a worthy guru as this blind 
sage. But here too, comfort, ease and luxury 
were all denied to him. The son of a landlord 
was to sustain himself on a handful of grains, 
the child born with a silver spoon in the mouth 
had to depend upon the bounties of a charitably 
disposed gentleman for a few copper coins where- 
with he could buy his books or other necessaries 
for the maintenance of the life of an ascetic. 
Again, to add to his misery, Virajanand, his guru^ 
wa.s, as has been mentioned above, of a choleric 
t>etnper. On the slightest pretext he sometimes 
would kick Dayananda out of his house. For a 
trivial offence or for the neglect of duty, bis stern 
rod would descend upon the body of Dayanand 
and even long after, the scars of the wounds 
which were left on his body, which wounds were 
in dieted by that stout cudgel of the stern master 
brought to him ‘ happy recfJlections of happier 
moments’ he spent in Virajanand's kothi at 
Mathura, In spi^e of all this, he served his tutor 
diligently, he patiently bore all the miseries, he 
fetched water for the guru from a great distance, 
he swept his room and washed bis clothes as well. 
In spare moments he learnt Mahabhashya and 
other works of Bishis. For a period of about two 
years and a half he sat at his feet and drank deep 
at the founts of immortal learning. At last, the 
parting day came. The chela with a few cloves 
in his hand for which the guru had great fondness 
approached him to bid a farewell and said, My 
revered Guru, 1 am a poor man and have nothing 
more to give you.” “ No, Dayananda,” replied 
his Guru, “ I am anxious that you should part 
with something that you possess.” On receiv- 
ing a reply from Dayananda in the affirma- 
tive, Swami Virajanand delivered this message. 

** Go thou, my disciple and make a proper use 
of the education you have acquired. There k 
ignorance in the land. People do not know tho. 
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right from the wrong. They wrangle about 
oastes and creeds and neglect the study of the 
Vedas. Teach them to study the true books, to 
believe in one God and in one religion taught by 
the Vedas.** Dayanand received the message in the 
way he ought to have received it and bowing down 
reverentially took a vow that he would conse- 
crate his life to the cause of the revival of the 
Vedio religion. With this determination he took 
leave of his Guru and resumed his peregrinations. 

HIS TRAVELS. 

The early training which Dayananda had 
received was best suited to call forth in him a 
feeling of deep reverence for the religion of his 
fore>father8. This feeling was intensified by a 
sentiment of love and admiration fora purer form 
of Hinduism, engendered in him by his Guru. 
Again, commonsense dictated to him the neces- 
sity of at first familiarising the followers of that 
religion with the evils that had crept into it. 
He also knew that all the forces of bigotry, 
fanaticism and pig-headed conservatism would he 
arrayed against him when he would begin his 
Froehur-worls.. Come what may, he was deter- 
mined to carry on the noble work entrusted to 
him by his Guru. From Mathura he went to 
Agra where be deliver^ sermons condemning 
idolatry and other practices of a like nature. In 
1865, he proceeded to Gwalior where cholera was 
then raging in an epidemic form. The priests 
who were more or less the great pillars of ortho- 
dozy had already begun the exposition of Shlokas 
from the Bhagvai. By a sad perversity of fate, 
however, there were bereavements even in the 
royal family and the fell disease showed, no signs 
of abatement. Here Dayanand fearless of frowns 
and careless of favours spoke in condemnatory 
terms of such books as the Bhagvat and suggested 
that as treatises on Theology, they bore no com- 
parison whatsoever with the Vedas or the Upani- 
shads. In 1866, he went to Ajmere where also 
he followed bis usual programme of delivering 
sermons and holding debates and is believed to 
have spoken to the then Commissioner of Ajmere 
on the necessity of eradicating social evils by 
IsgiilatioD, Dayananda, even then seemed to 
lui?ee felt the great necessity of preserving the 
bovtoe species in a country like Iddia and there- 
fpsti' Im approached another high ofiicial with a 
l^ttsst^ to put a stop to cow-killiug in India. 
TllB-kitid oficer however intimated to him that 
nothing eonld possibly be done, by him at least, 

'■ .' 5 - - 


THE KUMBHA-MBLA AT HABIDWAB. 

Haridwar is a place most sacred to the Hindus. 
Here, once in twelve years a great fair called the 
Kumbha mela is held when millions of men flock 
together from all parhs of India in order to have 
a bath in the river, which is supposed to purify 
their souls of all their sins and give them a pass- 
port to Heaven. The year 1867, was one in which 
this fair was to come off and Dayanand could not 
think of a better opportunity to propound his 
doctrines. He, therefore, with three or four follow- 
ers of his went there and put up a shed not very 
far from Harid war in which he took his abode. In 
the presence of Rajahs, Maharajas, Pandits and 
Satinyasins, all of whom came there to have a 
bath in the Ganges, the solitary monk bad the 
moral courage to denounce in strongest possible 
terms the dogmas and beliefs common to 
2*aura7iic Hinduism, The protestations of this 
Indian Luther were of no avail. His cry was a 
cry in the wilderness. Superstitions and preju- 
dices die hard and before Pauranic Hinduism 
could be purged of all the evils that have crept 
into it, Tiotorje, but many Dayanands will have to 
take up the work of regeneration in right earnest. 

In 1868, he carried on his prachar-yfOfk 
at Kanauj, Farukabad and Gawnpore where 
some orthodox Brahmins spread a rumour that 
Dayananda was a Christian missionary in the 
disguise of a Sannyasi 'i^hose object was to convert 
Hindus to the faith of Christianity by condemning 
the worship of stocks and stones. They had even 
the audacity to excommunicate those that came 
to hear him and in several cases are believed to 
have prescribed tlie dose of Prayaschitam — a 
purificatory ceremony — to those imbecile in- 
tellects. 

A DEBATE OF HISTORIC CBLEBRITT. 

In the course of his wanderings Dayknanda 
reached Cawnpore in the month of July, 1869, and 
lost no time in issuing manifestoes after manifestoes 
vehemently declaring that Vedas did not sanction 
idolatry and that the Poorama wero not authori- 
tative books in matters religious, the result of 
which naturally was that there was a great 
consternation in the orthodox circle. The loaders 
of the orthodox party thought it best under the 
circumstances to arrange for a public debate and 
once for all denounce in the strongest terms 
possible tbe * heretic Sannyasin’, who however was 
quite ready to accept the challenge. Aeobrdiogly 
ou the diet of July, 1869, a grand meeting wee 
^ convened and Mr, W, Thaijre, the Join!hHegii«> 
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trate of Oawnpord was in the chair. Apparently 
no bettor selection could have been made. 
Perohanoe, not a single individual could come 
forward from the orthodox party to preside over a 
meeting in which some subtle metaphysical ques- 
tions were being discussed and therefore' a 
representative of the British Government who 
was a Sanskrit scholar of no mean repute and 
who could not be expected to be biassed in favour 
of any particular individual was offered the chair 
and like a true Britisher he readily accepted it. 
The meeting came off on the appointed day and 
though the orthodox party endeavoured to claim 
victory for themselves, the president, Mr. Thaire, 
decided in favour of Swami Dayananda and 
remarked Dayanand’s arguments were in accord- 
ance with the Vedas and he won the day”. 

From Cnwnpore he proceeded to Benares which 
was then believed to be the great centre (if Sans- 
krit learning and was actually the stronghold of 
the orthodox pandits. Here also there was held 
a public deleate which ended no better. 

HIS VISIT TO CALCUTTA. 

From Kasi Dayanand went to Oalciitta. Just 
then the Sanataiui DhaTma Rakahini Sahha was 
contemplating to found a Simskrit School there, 
run on Vedic lines and Dayananda was quite 
willing to co-operate with the members and help 
them materially towaids the establishment of the 
seminary. Agam, the Brahmo Samaj there, was 
wielding a powerful influence over the minds of 
the educated public and the Vedic scholar could 
find no better field for sowing the seeds of Vedism 
where already the pioneers of Reform, men like 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy had prepared the field for 
him. In response to «n invitah’on sent to him 
by Mr. Chandra Sen, Barrister-at law, Dayanand 
went in the month of December, 1872 to Calcutta 
and remained as a guest of the gentleman in the 
garden of Baboo Surrondra Mohan. He delivered 
many lectures there in Sanskrit on various topics. 
The Brahmo leaders were very much impressed 
by his eloquence though some of them could not 
fall in with the views expressed by the Sannyasin 
on the rationale of yagno-pavitam — the wearing of 
the saored thread — and the performance of Agni- 
botra. Dayanand spoke on the * philosophy of 
Damhanas* and proved that the Savilchya hwtihwaa 
was not atheistic as was then generally believed 
by iBany Sanskrit scholars. Baboo Keshab 
ObAOdra Sen, Maharishi Devendra Nath Tagore 
and many men of light and leading paid him 
fmAlieot visits and were all favouittbly impressed 
vritl #bat they saw and learnt of Dayananda* 


HIS VISIT TO BOMBAT. 

Leaving Calcutta on the 1st of April, 1873, ho 
arrived at Hughly where he held a debate with 
Pandit Tara Charan on “ Idolatry”. He thence 
proceeded to Cawnpur and Farukhabad wheee he 
had an interview with Sir Charles Muir, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of N.-W. P. whom he 
addressed on the necessity of cow- protection In 
an agricultural country like India. The sym- 
pathetic officer gave a kind hearing to whatever 
the monk said and promised to do what he 
could in due course. In the latter part of the 
yesr we are speaking of, the energetic reformer 
delivered many lectures in several places as 
Aligarh, Brindabhan and Mathura on various 
topics connected with the trm Sanathana Dharwa, 
He remained in Allahabad till the end of 
September, 1874. Passing through Nssik and 
Jabalpoor he, in response to an invitation from 
some leading gentlemen in Bombay, made his 
first appearance in the capital of the western 
Presidency early in November, 1874. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE FIRST ARTA-SAMAJ. 

Leaving Bombay he went to Ahmadabad and 
Rajkot which he left on the 18th of January, 1876 
to visit Bombay for the second time. The work 
of reform undertaken by the Brahmo Samaj in 
Calcutta which was supplemented by thePrartbana 
Samaj established in Bombay should have brought 
home to the mind of Dayanand and some of his 
admirers the fact that without the establishment 
of a regularly organised body no great success 
could be achieved and no social regeneration was 
possible. No time was lost in framing a set of 
rules for the guidance of the members of the 
organization and in a public meeting convened on 
the 10th of April, 1875 an announcement vraa 
made, the rules were read and the first Samaj 
was formally established. The seed sown in 1876 
has developed itself into a mighty tree and its 
branches to-day are spreading far and wide under 
the shade of which many a wear)' traveller can 
hope to get rest and repose. The society was 
named the Arya Samaj and no better nama could 
have bhen given. At first 28 rules were read out 
in the meeting referred to above, hut these were 
a collection of bye-laws and principles. But in 
1877, they were reduced to ten which still form 
the chief tenets of the Arya Samajista. 

LECTURES IN POONA, 

In the year 1876, Swami Dayanand delivered 
about 15 lectures in Poona on various topies iui 
“ The Transmigration of Souls ”, « the Vedas”, lit: 
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the capital city of the powerful Feshwas, the 
treatment meted out to Dayanand was not at all 
befitting. Even Sanskrit ^holars of repute and 
Maratha Pandits, many of whom knew English as 
well, joined in condemning Dayanand and his 
teachings. 

THE CHANDAPUR FAIR. 

Ohandapur is a small village in the District of 
Shahajanpur (U. P.). Tn this vilhigft Miinshi 
Pyare Lai in the yt*av 1 877, arranged for the 
holding of a religious fnir where representatives 
of different religions could come together and 
ascertain the truth regarding Dharmn. Rev. Mr. 
Scott, and Rev. Mr. Psrker represented Christian- 
ity while on behalf of Mohamads nisin Mouivi 
Mahamad Kasim and Syed Ahdul Mansoor weie 
to speak.* 

HIS VISIT TO THE PANJAB. 

The year 1877, in which Swami Dayanand 
visited the Parijab for the first time as a 
Missionary of Vedio religion was a momentous 
one in the history of his eventful life. In spite 
of his Htronuous efforts to familiarise the people 
with the doctrines of the Vedic religion, of 
Bombay and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh success worth the • name did not seem to 
crown them. Bub in the Panjab the case was 
quite different. Within two months of his 
appearance in the * Land of the Five Rivers’ the 
movement inaugurated by him touched and 
touched effectively all classes of the community. 
The rich and the poor, the literate and the 
illiterate, the atheistic and the agnostic were one 
and all influenced by Swamiji’s teachings. His 
was a movement which aimed at the conservation 
of national energies for the advancement of his 
countrymen in all the df^partments of life. The 
Panjab, a country which was fi*st sanctified by 
the early Aryan Rishis and which in troublesome 
times struggled for peace, which peace the sublime 
theism of Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, gave to 
the agitating minds of the Panjahee'^, whs best 
suited for sowing the seeds of the Vedic religion, 
Undoubtedly in the salubrious climate of the 
Panjab where the soil also was fertile they did 
take deep roots and in spite of the storms and 
hurricanes the majestic trees have spread their 
branches far and wide and to-day the Arya 
Samaj movement is a force to be reckoned with. 
The pioneers of the movement are ably conducting 

« For details of the disoussion see “ Dayanand Saras- 
wati * in Bmineiit Indians Series. Messrs, O. A. Nate- 
•an A; Co. As. 4. 


many schools, colleges, orphanages and girl 
schools. The presiding genius of this body was 
Dayananda and the work of reform undertaken 
by him was taken up in right earnest by some of 
his sincere admirers. 8wami Dayananda delivered 
several lectures on “ Vedas”, “ Transmigration of 
Souls” and Vedic Dharma. The effect of these 
lectures wns very wholesome and on the 26th 
of June, 1877, a Samnj was established with some 
men of light and leading as inembeis and ofiice- 
beareia. The origirial rules framed by the 
Bombay Samaj were revised and the ten new 
rules were framed to whiedr reference has already 
been made. Swami Dayanand then undertook 
long jovirneys, and visited several towns in the 
Panj^b as Mooltnri, Ourudaspur, Rawalpindi, 
Jheluin, Wazirabad and Gu/.erat. Wherever he 
went be delivered lectures, held debates and as a 
result thereof many Samajes were established. 

In the year 1878, ho left the Panjab for the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and here too 
be followed the same programme. In the year 
1879, he visited Bareilli and conducted a debate 
with missionaries. The subjects for discussion 
were (1) Transmigration of Souls (2) Incarnation 
and (3) The Forgiveness of Sin, Rev. Mr. T. 
Scott upholding the last two and the Swami 
speaking for the Isfc subject. At Meerut, in 1880, 
Pandita Ramabai, Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky paid visits to him. 

HIS ILLNESS AND DEATH. 

In the year 1883, he was in the Native 
States of Rajputana. In response to an invitation 
sent by the Chief of Shahapur he went there in 
the month of March, 1883. He delivered many 
lectures there on Religion and Morality. Again 
theMahnrHj* of Jodhpur invited him to visit 
his city in tiro month of May. Here he remained 
for four nronths and in the fifth month he 
suddenly fell ill hut whs removed to Ajmere for 
a change where, in spite of the best medical aid, 
his condition grew worse day by day and in the 
last week of October the malady took an alarming 
and a serious turn. A little more than an hour 
before his death, he raised himself in his bed and 
in that posture went into tl^^ contemplation of 
the Deity for some time. He then stretched 
himself on the bed and ordered every one present 
to retire behind him so that his mind might not 
be detracted by the sight of any one present. And 
when this was done, he began to sing praise to 
Qod in Hindi and recount His Attributes and 
Glory. After this he recited certain Vedic 
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Mmtratt, espeoialiy the Gayatri Mantra^ and at 
about 6 P.M. on the 30th of October, 1883, when 
in Arya Varta the Leepavali illuminations were 
illuminating the dark fortnight of Kartika^ the 
soul of that useful entity passed away.” 

Gloom was cast all over the country and many 
shared the general grief caused by the most 
lamentable death of that Vedic si^holar, and a 
Rishi in more senses than one. When shall we 
see the like of him again ? 

DATANAND AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

A close and critical study of the Vedic Liter- 
ature, a thorough grasp of the principles of 
sociology enunciated in the SmirtiSy and an 
intelligent reading of the Darshanaa convinced 
him that India had a glorious past. When ho 
onoe realised that religion formed the basis upon 
which the ancient civilization and the social 
organisation of the Aryan race rested, he strongly 
felt that even under the present changed condi- 
tions of life, religious revival was capable of 
working out the salvation of the descendants of 
that race. Many of the reforms, therefore, advo- 
cated by him are on ‘ Shastric which are how- 
ever ultimately rationalistic as well. He held that 
whatever is irrational is un-Shastraic and what- 
ever is shastraio need not necessarily be irrational. 
To him * reform was revival and revival was 
reform.’ To carry on the great work of reform 
and the more difficult work of revival, he had at 
first to study carefully all the individual and 
national weaknesses of the Hindu Society. The 
evils of caste-system, the miserable condition of 
Women, the physical, the mental and the moral 
deterioration of the younger generation, the 
observance of meaningless ceremonials, the 
dethronement of ideals by idols and above all the 
slow but sure decay of the Hindu Race resulting 
from constant conversions to alien faiths were 
some of the national and individual weaknesses 
which first attracted his attention. 

; MARRIAGE REFORMS. 

. Barly marriages are condemned even by Shos- 
trai, is what he bolds. On the question of age, 
be u very definite. He says ; — 

best time foy a girl’s inarriage is when she is 

# to 24 years of age and for a youth when he is 
years of age. The marriage of a girl of 16 and 
of. 26 is of the lowest order ; of a girl of 18 or 
and a youth of 30, 36, or 40 years is of the 
rder and of a midd of 24 and a bachelor of 48 

bettkinfi” 

ippprt of post-puberty marriages he quotes 
Iliei ■ from Manu, the ^eat Law-^iver 


and ftom Dhanwantry, the great physician and 

says ; — 

“ The impregnation of a woman less than 16 yaSrS of 
ago by a man lesM than 26 years of age ie subjeet to 
fortune. Even if the child be born, it will nevey be 
healthy. Bo, tlie conception of a minor should never be 
encouraged.” 

He was of opinion that the system of early marriages 
is responsible for the physical deterioration of the 
Hindu Race and he contrasts the state of Aiyd-Varta 
before the introduction of this baneful system with that 
of the one existing after its introduction. 

“ The country of Arya-Varta enjoyed prosperity and 
progress so long as all the sages, philosophers, prinoei, 
emperors and people in general acquired knowledge 
during the time of their vow of bachelorship aM 
obsevved the custom of marriage in which a maid, (i* 
BrdhmachaHnee) selected a suitable husband for her^f 
in tSwayam Vava, But when the acquisition of know- 
ledge in the Brahmaeharyashrama ceased and the 
contraction of early marriages became the oustonii 
national degeneracy and physical deterioration sot in* 
Hence, this evil custom should be given up. 

His vinws on the question of re-marriage arc M 
follow : — 

Men and women whose marriage ceremony ovdy is 
performed and who have had no sexual intercourse 
should marry again in case one of the party happen to 
die. Men and women of the Dwija class who have had 
conjugal intercourse should not marry again after the 

death of their consorts Men and women should 

lead a chaste life and on the failure of issue they should 
adopt a son in order to continue the line of deioent. 
If they cannot keep up thoir chastity, they oan begot 
children by the Aiyoflra form of marriage (temporary 
nuptial contract.)” 

foreign travel. 

In ancient times he believes that men ffom 
Arya-Varta did visit foreign countries, cross the 
oceans and had free intercourse with men living 
in the distant Patala (America). He in support 
of this statement states that Sbree Krishna and 
Arjuna went to America to bring TJdalaka sage 
to the sacrifice performed by Yudhistira. Dbrita^ 
roshtra was married to the princess of Kandhahar 
(Gandhari). Madri, the wife of Pandu, was the 
daughter of a King of Iran (Persia). Arjuna 
was married to Ulopi, the daughter of a ruler of 
a state in America. His remarks give ample food 
for reflection : — 

The people of Arya-Varta did undertake journeys to 
foreign countries for purposes of commeroe and with a 
view to settle disputes on international affairs. The 
present dread of the destruction of purity and religion 
are duo to ignorance. By paying visits to foreign 
countries one learns mnoh about the manners and 
customs of people inhabiting those regions. 

DAYANANDA as AK BDUOATXONIST. 

Dayananda was driving a lonoly farrow in the 
field of |iedagog^ when ho preached that the 
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kvla system of education was the one that was 
best suited to the needs of the country. When 
be placed his ideals of education before his 
countrymen he vehemently declared that the 
basal rock upon which the superstructure of 
physical culture can be raised is Brahnacharya 
and Brahimcharya alone. In order to shield the 
children from the evil and pernicious influences 
of city-life he suggested that the schools should 
be situated at considerable distances from the 
hubbub of busy town-life. He \ra8 also of opinion 
that the work of educating the children should be 
entrusted to Dharmic^ learned, self-sacrificing and 
disinterested persons who were in the Vanapraslha 
Ashrama. He says : 

** Boys and girls when they attain the age of eight 
years should be sent to their respective schools. The 
seminaries should be situated in seciuestorod places. 
Schools should not be nearer than five miles to a town 
or a village. The Brahmacharintt and Brakma- 
charinees should not be allowed to hold any communi- 
cation with their parents.” 

Following Manu, the great Aryan Law-giver, 
Deyananda suggests that the first essential factor 
of the ancient system of education in India was 
the imparting of free and compulsory education 
for 8 period of at least 18 years to boys and 10 
years for girls. i 

BELIEFS AND TEACHINGS OF DAYAKANDA. 

Dayananda never in his life claimed that he 
was a prophet commissioned by God to preach a 
new religion to the people. He was himself an 
inveterate foe of the degenerate form of Man- wor- 
ship with the nature of the evolution of which he 
was thoroughly acquainted. It often happens 
that self-styled prophets who lay arrogant claims 
to their being appointed specially by God to found 
a creed proceed along the line of least resistance 
to divinity itself and in course of time many of 
their followers idolize them though such prophets 
may not have anything in them even to be 
idealifed, Dayananda was keenly alive to the 
dangers resulting from this kind of man-worship 
and he in all humility preached that his was a 
religion based on the true, eternal and universal 
doctrines embodied in the Vedas. * Back to the 
Vedas’ was, therefore, the cry raised by him. 
Revival of the Vedic religion was the end and aim 
of his life. Never did he invent any new dogmas, 
never did he pretend to preach a new religion. 
He only wanted that the people in whose veins 
runs the blood of Rishis— the mighty seers of 
aadent times — should once again follow that 
Ifftt^on wbi^b l^as for its basis tbe Ved^. He 


him'^elf has ably summarised all his beliefs and 
teachings in his well-known work the Sathyartha^ 
Prakaah. Let it be remembered, however, that 
he never forced his beliefs upon others. He 
earnestly desired on the other hand, that people 
should study them in the light of reason and 
accept them only when they stand the severe test 
of reason and common sense which should not, 
however, be in the least influenced by peevish 
prejudice or blind bigotry. 

CONCLUSION, 

Such was the life and such were the teachings 
of Maharishi Swami Dayanand Saraswati. In 
the galaxy of eminent men in India ho is un- 
doubtedly a bright star, the magnitude of which 
can only be realised by those who have wiped the 
dust of prejudice from their eyes. What the late 
lamented Mahadeva Govind Ranade said of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Maratha Power, can with 
equal propriety be said of Swami Dayananda, the 
founder of the Arya-Samnj. * Religious fervour, 
almost at white-heat, bordering on the verge of 
self-abnegation, a daring and adventurous spirit 
born of a confidence that a higher power than 
man’s protected him and his work, the magnetism 
of superior genius which binds men together 

a rare insight into the real needs of the 

times and a steadfastness of purpose, which no 
adverse turn of fortune could conquer, a readiness 
and resourcefulness rarely met with either in 
European or Indian history of religious revival, 
true patriotism which was far in advance of the 
times and a sense of justice tempered with mercy 
(Daya) — these were the sources of the Strength 
that enabled Dayananda to organise a movement 
which, God willing, would accomplish in the hands 
of his successors bll that he had planned out in 
his life-time and * eviable his admirers to write a 
chapter in the history of Protestantism in India 
to some purpose.’ To use the v/ords of another 
writer, ‘the movement inspired by him is already 
a mighty moral force visibly shaping and moulding 
the social life and laws in India:’ It is essentially 
an intellectual upheave!, the forerunner of B 
mighty social revolution with a new organism and 
a new philosophy of life behind it. It Is the 
summing up of the long course of the great 
historic evolution of Vedic India. Its message is 
the perfection of humanity through a re- 
constructed social and civic life in the light of a 
lofty spiritual philosophy. 
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BY 

Mr. a. VASUDEVA PAI. 

Their education hy the higher claaaea of Hindus 
with a few suggestions for their elevation, 

^ 

IIEIIE have been in recent papers accusations 
against higher classes of Hindus of their 
long and shameful neglect of the Depressed 
Classes, and that millions of these latter 
classes had to drift down to the lowest depths of 
social and economic degradation owing to the 
culpable negligerme of the higher classes. 

These accusations or censures seem to be so 
undeserved as to call for a few remarks. 

As pointed out sometime ago by that eminent 
lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, and lecently, also, by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sunder Iyer and others, educa- 
tion is probably the proper lever with which to 
uplift the Depressed Classes ; and it is natural 
to presume that, other things being equal, the 
education would have been undertaken in the 
past either by the higher classes of Hindus or by 
the Government of the day. 

EDUCATION HY THE HIOUER CLASSES. 

We will consider what could the higher classes 
do and what was it that they omitted to do. 

We may bear in mind here that the Depressed 
Classes were not among the four Vedic Varnas ; 
but were probably tho “aboriginal tribes reduced 
to serfdom ” ; or in the words of Sir W. W. Hunter 
they were “ aboriginal peoples pounded down in 
the mortar of Hinduism, into the lowcastes and 
outcastes on which the labour system of India 
rests and that the reading or hearing or under- 
standing of the Vedas (the most sacred scripture 
of the Hindus) having been prohibited, on pain of 
severe penalties, to the svdras^ it is impossible to 
say either that access to the Vedas was per- 
missible to the Depressed Classes (who were far, 
far inferior to the sudras) or that the higher 
classes would have violated the shastric prohibition 
by giving the Depressed Classes education, and 
thereby afforded them the means of reading and 
understanding the Vedas. 

It IB also a matter of history that India was 
long subject to foreign rule. In the centuries 
which preceded that of the British conquest of 
India, the Empire was subject to almost constant 
l^aMjUoodebod, plunder and devastationB. Life and 


property were unsafe ; and the higher classes of 
Hindus were themselves helpless ; and they could 
hardly help the Depressed Classes. Nor could 
the Depressed Classes be said to have . had 
respite to submit themselves to ways of bettering 
their condition, even if such ways had been laid 
open for th^m. For, it is well known that 
forced labour, forced emigration of working 
classes, drc., were in that period the order of the 
day ; and the Depressed Classess could not 
dre»m of a home or settled life, and much less of 
education. 

Peace and safety returned only so late as in the 
first half of the nineteenth century and that too 
in parts of the present Empire ; wherein the 
British rule had taken firm root. And it can’t 
be gainsaid that the Indian Empire, as a whole, 
had peace and order assured to it in the latter 
part of the century, especially after the Empire 
had passed through the terrible crisis of the Mutiny 
of 1857 and the sovereignty of the Empire had 
passed to the Crown in the glorious reign of our 
beloved Sovereign, the Queen-Empress Victoriak 
In this latter half of the century, attempts to up- 
lift the Depressed Classes may be said to have 
been possible ; and it is due to the “ Depressed 
Classes Mission Society ” of Bombay to say thftt 
they were, possibly, the first in the field to 
undertake the work of bettering the condition of 
the Depressed Classes. Their reports, one of 
which was read before the enlightened ruler of 
Baroda in 1 908, shewed that the work of better- 
ing the condition of the Depressed Classes bad 
begun for over half a century then, t. e., their 
work must have begun after the passing of the 
sovereignty to the British Crown. 

The state of education in the modern ways 
among the higher classes themselves must for 
long, have been very low, as the percentage of 
literacy to the total population, even in the 
beginning of the 20th century (1901), was only 
slightly above 5 per cent., and it is an index to 
the fact how little the higher classes cared to 
educate themselves. Could we, therefore, expect 
that such people would have tried to educate the 
Depressed Classes, who occupied the lowest 
stratum of society in India ? 

It is, again, well known that India has for 
centuries been essentially an agricultural country ,; 
and the Census in the beginning of 1901 shewed 
so high a percentage as 68 of the population as 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The higher 
classes who, it may be assumed, constituted the 
owners of the land, either could not cultivate tho . 
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Unds tbemselves or could not dispense with the 
labour customarily rendered by the Depressed 
Glasses. Lsbour was, besides, largely neces- 
sary during the period, not only to cultivate the 
few lands which had survived the effects of war i^c. 
(and were still in tolerably good condition,) 
but also to reclaim those lands which had 
relapsed into wilderness by desertion and neglect. 
While the landowners could not thus spare the 
services of the Depressed Classes, the latter could 
not give attention to education, as it could not 
imro^iately bring them their daily bread, where 
as every man, woman and child (boy or girl) 
had duties to perform and received wages daily 
therefor in the agricultural services. 

As remaked by H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
in March last, the notions of physical repugnance 
and personal contamination arising from associa- 
tion with the depressed classes were inherited dis- 
likes or antagonisms. These must have undoubt* 
edly stood in the way of the higher classes sym- 
pathising with the Depressed Classes. The higher 
classes may be said, therefore, to have been un- 
able to educate the Depressed Classes owing 
partly to religious and social scruples and partly to 
other circumstances above narrated and over which 
they could have had no control ; and they do not 
seem to deserve the censAres which it has become 
the fashion for some time past to pass on them. 
KOW, AS FOR aOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE MATTER. 

During the Hindu period the shastric prohibi- 
tions, os aforesaid, must have prevented the Hindu 
Princes from educating the Depressed Classes. 
Daring the foreign rule of India, which preceded 
the British rule, the question of education in 
general received, if at all, the most inadequate 
'attention. After the British conquest, too, no 
special measures appear to have been adopted, scon 
after the conquest, to educate the Depressed 
Classes either because during the early days of 
the East India Company’s rule the promotion of 
education had not been recognized as a duty of 
Government ” or because it was considered that 
the requirements of the higher classes had to be 
satisfied first, or because the British did not find 
in the newly acquired Indian territory circum- 
stances favourable to their taking definite action 
to elevate the Depressed Classes by way of edu- 
'Cation. The following extract from the speech of 
&. B. the Governor of Bombay throws some light 
Oti the point (vide Weekly Edition of the ** Times 
^Ttidia ^ dated 29th March, 1911). He said ; — 
^ ••Ify gMt predeoesaor Mouitusrt Elpbiastone felt 
jipo stIitotMios In ^Bdertsktng the education of theee 


olssses, not that he thought it undesirable or unneoes- 
sary but because, he wrote in a remarkable minute 
dated Marche 1824, “ They are not only the most des- 
pised but among the least numerous of the great divi- 
sions of society and it is to be feared that if our 
system of education first took root among them it 
would never spread further and that we might find 
ourselves at the head of a new class superior to the 
rest in useful knowledge but hated and despised by the 
castes to whom their new attainments would always 
induce us to prefer them.” 

H. £. Sir George Clarke plainly said also that 
“ the British rule cannot remove ” or abolish 
tho social disabilities ” in the face of notions of 
physical repugnance and persor.al contamination 
arising from association with the Depressed 
Classes, which were inherited dislikes or anta- 
gonisms. 

It is evident from what is stated abovo that 
not only the higher classes of Hindus but the 
Government as well, have yet found no way of so 
mending matters as to graft education on the 
Depressed Classes by ordinary means. We may, 
however, continue to consider the question of 
educating them. 

If education is the right step to adopt before 
any other step, there are only three courses, 
possibly, in which the Depressed Classes could be 
educated — 

(1) By admitting them into the public schools 
maintained or aided by Government and in which 
the Hindu boys also receive tution ; or 

(2) By Government opening special schools 
for the Depressed Classes ; or 

(3) By the higher classes establishing special 
schools for themselves, leaving the existing well- 
equipped schools to the Depressed Classes (there 
WHS a suggestion to this effect sometime ago). 

The first courss (to admit Depressed Classes’ 
children into the public schools). These schools are 
“ open to all alike without distinction ” remarked 
H. E. Sir George Clarke. The Depressed Olasiee* 
children, ought, therefore, to have been admitted 
into them. As a matter of fket, however, either 
the Depressed Classes’ children do not i^^k 
admission into the schools, conscious as they are 
of their own social disability to mix freely with 
the children of higher castes attending the same 
schools; or they were not being admitted fot 
fear, apparently, of the deplorable results^ to 
follow from such admissions, viz., the “ entrance ” 
of the depressed classes into the schools meant 
**exit'’ of the higher class children therefrjw. 
1 may quote here from the report of Mr. FranoiS} 
the Census Superintendent in 1901, in euppoiief 
the position that we maf not expect the ckiUNn 
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of the higher castes to consent to mix with the 
children of the Depressed Classes in the same 
school. He said that : — 

** Depressed Classes were daily and hourly made 
to feel that they are of commoner clay than their 
neighbours ; and any attempts which they may make 
to educate themselves or their children are actively 
discouraged by the classes above them.’* That this 
state of things has continued down to 1011 is evident 
from what H. £. Sir George Clarke said the other day 
at Bombay. He said “ The children of the Depress- 
ed Classes are too often prevented by the tyranny of 
custom from reaping the benefit of these schools.” 

The second course (Special Government schools 
for the Depressed Classes). H. E. Sir George 
Clarke pointed out that Government cannot 
duplicate education all over the Presidency. If 
this principle were applicable — probably it does — 
to the other Provinces of India as well, the dupli- 
cation of such education in the Indian Empire 
should be out of question. Apsrt from the 
magnitude of duplication, there is the danger of 
such duplication which His Excellency wisely 
pointed out viz : that the system of special schools 

will not touch the root evil ” but it would 
help to perpetuate the cruel customs which 
must be ** broken down if India is to advance 
towards nationhood.’* 

The third course (Private special schools for 
high class Hindus). This course seems to be 
unsuitable, as it is calculated to place the higher 
classes between Soy 11a and Chary bd is. On 
the one hand, the higher classes have to revolt 
against and commit violence to their religious 
feelings and to torture them into acquiescence in 
the necessity to send their children to the public 
schools, fully conscious, though they are, that 
their children would mix with the children cf 
the Depressed Classes for whom the former 
not only have a ** physical repugnance” but also 
believe that ** personal contamination followed 
from association with them”. On the other hand, 
the higher classes have to give up educating their 
children altogether, if they cannot establish pri- 
vate institutions. Educational institutions are 
not such as could be brought into existence any 
moment one desires to possess them. Their esta- 
blishment and maintenance require considerable 
time amd enormous funds which ore not 
likely to be forthcoming easily or. readily. Nor 
can we conceive that what was or is posssible for 
thb wealth of our Rulers, the British, is possible 
for Indians. The BritisJ), for example, not only 
wUM tho emancipation of the slaves and the sup- 
priiiien the eleve trade \ but they also taw that 




it was an accomplished fact, at an expenditalw of 
millions of money. Can the Indians drefim t4 
such wealth, to enable them to spread and main- 
tain educational institutions all over India ? I 
doubt it ; and the result would be denial of edu- 
cation to the children of the higher classes. 

All this nn pleasantness will surely continue 
either so long as the social disabilities of the 
Depressed Classes continue to exist, or so lon^ 
as the higher classes of Hindus continue to enter- 
tain religious or social scruples to touch and mix 
with the Depressed Classes — scruples which are 
not easily eradicable and to which therefore the 
higher classes of Hindus continue to stick. Thn 
highercla.s8e8doDot, however, standout prominent- 
ly in the eye of the world as the only people who at 
the present moment observe caste scruples. For, 
we learn from the Rev. C. F. Andrews, that 
even among the people more civilized than 
the higher classes of Hindus, there are some 
who observe “ the rigid rules of caste; ” — people 
who are follwers of Jesus Christ in the 
Christian lands of the West”. We are told 
that ** members of different churches and 
denominations do not eat and drink togebhei^, 
although food Is the symbol and the pledge of the 
bread of life and although there is the express 
command of the Master — ** Do this in re- 
membrance of Me” {vide article by the Rev. 
C. F. Andrews taken from the Spectator” 
and printed in the ” Hindu” dated the 12th May 
1911). The case of the people to whom Rev. 
Andrews’ remarks apply throws that of the higher 
classes of Hindus into shade, in that the former 
disohey Christ in observing caste, where as the 
latter obey thoir Shastras in observing caste 
(2) The higher classes of Hindus may hope that 
the strenuous work of the Christian and Buddhist 
missions among the Depressed Classes, if it should 
be actually carried out as proposed elsewhere, In 
this article, is likely to thin out the number of 
the Depressed Classes by thnir conversion into 
“ touchable ” classes ; while it is equally suscepti- 
ble of substantially increasing the number of 
** touchables Stripped of their social disability 
these people would be rendered eligible for admis- 
sion into established public schools open to ell 
classes ; and there would then be no necessity for 
special schools either for the Depressed Classes 
or for the higher classes of Hindus. 

One is, therefore, constrained to doubt whether 
the attempt to educate the Depressed Classes 
before they are stripped cf their social disability 
is not tantamount io an attempt to drive by pul* 
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ting the cart before the horse ; and it cannot be a 
matter for surprise that success has not attended 
the attempts hitherto, to the extent desired. 

It would, therefore, seem that the present is 
the high time to resolve to muster strong and 
deetory, if possible, the demon of social disability 
first ; and try to educate the liberated Depressed 
Glasses next. In this connection I may 
add a few lines for the consideration of those who 
are interested in the cause of elevation of the 
Depressed Glasses. They must be aware that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale once said in one of 
his speeches that the moment the Depressed 
Glasses become Christians, we were prepared to 
shake hands with them and look upon them as 
quite respectable. This implies, I think, that if 
the Depressed Classes could be made to 
change their religion, their social disability would 
vanish. At the same time, the Indian }teviev} 
for March, 1911 contains a contribution from the 
pen of the Angarika Dharmapala in which he 
says that Buddhism is “ most assuredly ” a 
suitable religion for the Depressed Classes. 
Presumably, Buddhism also is calculated to strip 
the Depressed Chisses of their social disability, 
as it is stated to be a ** religion which ignores 
caste,” which claims “ no revelation,” which has 
“ no ritual, no ceremony and no self-appointed 
priesthood.” 

We will now consider the possibilities of the 
Depressed Classes embracing either Christiani- 
ty or Buddhism. To begin with we may 
consider whether, 

(1) The Depressed Classes have any religion 

DOW. 

(2) If they have none, will the higher class 
Hindus be agreeable to the Depressed Classes 
embracing either Christianity or Buddhism ? 

(3) Will the Depressed Classes be willing to 
become Christians or Buddhists ? 

The prBt point. The Census Returns of 1901 
(those of 1911 are not yet out) classified the 
Depressed Classes, 1 presume, as animists or 
fetishiste; and if these terms indicate people not 
belonging to any of the recognized religions, they 
may be of the character of blank sheets of paper 
with capacity to receive impressions of a recognis- 
ed religion. 

The second point. The Hindus have all along 
treated the Depressed Classes as outcastee 
(probably castes outside the 4 Vedic Varnas) ; and 
there are no signs of their willingness to allow 
them even now the lowest place in the scale of 
touohitbte oafites. At the same time they have also 


seen their own inability to help the Depressed 
Classes out of their social disability. In these 
circumstances we may entertain the hope that the 
higher classes of Hindus will play a noble part 
on the lines indicated by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Sundara Iyer : They will not continue hostile,” 
nor present the wall of opposition ” ; nor, 
looking to the importance of the matter, would 
they stoop to play the * dog in the manger ’ of 
the fable, if they see the Depressed Classes 
endeavouring, independently of the higher 
classes, to submit to the philanthrophists of the 
Christian or the Buddhistic Religions, and enter 
the Christ’s or the Buddha’s fold. 

7'he third point. If we consider the degrada- 
tion to which the Depressed Classes have been 
subject so long, we may expect they would 
gladly espouse such a religion as they believe is 
calculated to uplift them. Mr. Francis, the 
Census Superintendent in 1901, vividly depicted 
the degradation of the Depressed Classes 
when be said : — 

As long as they remain Hindus they are daily and 
hourly made to feel that they are of commoner clay 
than their neighbours. Any attempts which they may 
make to educate themselves or their children are acti- 
vely discouraged by the classes above them; caste, res- 
trictions prevent them from quitting the toilsome un- 
certain and undignified means of subsistence to which 
custom has condemned them, and taking to a handicraft 
or a trade. They are snubbed and repressed on all 
public occasions. They are refused admission even to 
the temples of their gods ; and can hope for no more 
helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than the 
unkempt and unhandy maiden of the parched with her 
very primitive notions of comfort and cleanlinoss,” 

Does this not represent a most pitiful life ? 
And can we doubt that, the Depressed Classes 
will welcome liberation from such a life, if the 
religion which they will embrace should afford a 
genuine liberation ? 

Well, let us take Christianity first; and here I 
will again quote Mr. Francis’ graphic description 
of what Christianity is capable of doing to the 
youth of the Depressed Classes who might join 
the faith, Mr. Francis says : — 

“ But once a youth from among these people becomes 
a Christian, his whole horizon changes. He is care- 
fully educated as if he was a Brahmin ; he is put in 
the way of learning a trade or obtaining an appoint- 
ment as a clerk ; he is treated with kindness and even 
familiarity by Missionaries who belong to the ruling 
race ; takes an equal part with hia eldcra and betters 
in the services of the Church : and in duo time can 
choose from among the neat-handed girls of the Mis- 
sion a wife skilled in domestio matters and even 
endowed with some little learning ” 
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, All what Mr, Francia saya is quite possible, if 
we just think of the ways of the Christian Mis- 
sionaries. Christianity recognizes missionary 
work in obedience to the mandates of Jesus Christ 
who had ordered his disciples to go and preach 
the gospel to the World. The European Mis- 
sionaries — both men and women — are a wonder- 
fully self-sacrificing people. They come to India, 
though its climate is trying. They leave their 
homes, relations and friends in a far off land, 
abandon nil their comforts of home-life and in 
some cases even wealth in which they could 
practically roll in their owrj country, if they 
chose ; and all this they sacrifice in the name 
of Christ for the sake of the poor and helpless 
of the Indian people, including even criminal 
tribes such as Thugs, and other tribes such 
as Dombs of Chorakpur. A large number of 
Mission Societies, and Missionaries, aided by 
native agency are thus at work ; and their 
Educational in.stitutions in which both boys 
and girls receive instruction are succ 0 a.sfully com- 
peting with Government Educational Institu- 
tions. 

1 will add a few lines about Buddhism, the 
religion recommended by the Angarika Dharma- 
pala for the Depressed Classes. I will refer in 
this connection first to what non-Indians say : — 

Dr. T. W, Rhys-Davids says:— “Wo would never 
forget that Buddha was born and brought up and lived 
and died a Hindu ; and Buddhism is essentially an 
Indian system. The Buddha himself was throughout 
his career a oharaoteristio Indian and we oan claim 
for him that he was the greatest, the wisest and the 
best of the Hindus.” 

The noble lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, who i.s so 
well known in India said : — 

“ The Buddha was born on Indian soil, spoko with 
Indian people, reproduced the noblest moralities of 
the Hindu Soriptiures and recognized the Hindu gods ; 
and he is worshipped as an Avntara (Incarnation) by 
many orthodox Hindus.” Buddhism is the faith of 
peace and love ; and it is from Buddhism that we should 
learn, says Mrs Annie Besant, “ that heart of love and 
infinite compassion which is the great characteristic 
of the law of the Buddha.” 

The Indian Swami Vivekananda had also to 
Bay that the Buddha’s great glory lay in his 
wonderful sympathy for everybody and especially 
for the ignorant and the poor. 

The Timm of India of the 4th April, 1911 
(Weekly Edition) has an extract from the ** Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine ” which refers to the marks left by 
Buddha, and which says “ It must be said of 
Buddha, however, that he has left one indelible 
mark all over India, China and the East and 


that is the teaching of the gentleness and kind** 
ness to one another and to animals.” 

I may quote here His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke’s pithy reference to Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. His remarks ware made in March last. 
He said : — 

“The gospel of Buddha is clear like that of Christ. 
*L6t him that has recognised the truth,’ said the 
great Indian Reformer, ‘cultivate good will without 
measure towards the whole v/orld above, below, around 
unstinted, unniixcd with any feeling of making distino- 
tions or of shewing preferences.’ Let us love one 
another for love is of God was the teaching of the 
(Jhrist.” 

The teachings of both the Buddha and the 
Christ thus appear to go in the same direction 
viw., of universal love ; and it would be open 
to the Depressed Classes to choose the 
one or the other religion. As for Christiani- 
ty, strenuous work of the different Missions 
is in progress in almost all parts of India, 
As regards Bmldhism, the idea of its suitability 
to the Depressed Classes emanated from the 
Anagarika Dharniapala, and he may have propo- 
sals how instruction in Buddhism could be impart- 
ed to the D3pre88ed Classes. There ere sixty 
millions of the Depressed Classes people, and 
if Christian arid Buddhist teachers work among 
them, it is likely to engender a healthy rivalry 
between them to the great advantage of the 
Depressed Classes, in that the number reclaim- 
ed by both would go on annually diminishing the 
number of sufferers from social disability and 
raising correspondingly the number of “ touch* 
ahles ” and “ approachables”. This may not be a 
novel work to either the Christians or the Bud- 
dhists, as both these Religionists appear (Sir 
W. W. Hunter) to have been at work side by side 
for a thousand years (5th to the 15th century 
A. D.) in Central Asia, wherein the two religions 
once formed “ the two highest religions”. 

I may here refer to the fact that the De- 
pressed Classes have been generally, fetishists ; 
but, Mr. Francia, the Census Superintendent in 
1901 observed that “these people have little to 
lose by forsaking the creed of their forefathers”. 
So far, however, as the Christian converts out of 
the Depressed Classes are concerned, the Chris- 
tian religion being intolerant of a mixture with 
it of other faiths — including primitive faiths 
of the kind of fetishism,— the Missionaries 
have always tried to succeed by kind persua- 
sion and instruction in weaning the con- 
verts from those primitive faiths. In the case 
of Buddhism it seems^ the religion tolerates pri- 
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mitive faiths side by side with it. For instance, 
in British Burma we hear of Nat ’* or spirit 
worship among Buddhists; and Mr. Lowis who 
wrote of the Burmese said that they have just 
so much of Buddhism as suits them, and with 
infantile inconsequence they draw solace from 
**eaoh in turn”. Mr. Bales whom Mr. Lowis 
quoted designated the Buddhism of the Burmese 
to be a ** thin veneer of pbiloshophy laid 
** over the main structure of fetishism Hefer> 
ring to this, Mr. Lowis said that Buddhism in 
this case supplies the superficial polish'’; and he 
continued and said ; far be it from me to 
underrate the value of that philosophic veneer. 
It has done all that a polish can do to smoothen, 
to beautify and brighten ”, 

The new converts to Buddhism might possibly 
evince disinclination to shake off primitive faiths 
which they have been observing for long ; and if 
toleration were permissible, at the outset at least, 
in India, as in Burmah, it might facilitate the 
work of the Buddhist Missionaries to convert the 
Depressed Classes to Buddhism and the latter 
might easily submit to the conversion. 

These conversions to Christianity and to Bud* 
dhism may be expected to have an important bear- 
ing on the economics of 4)he labour system refer- 
red to by Sir W. W. Hunter (para 5 Supra). For, 
it is the Christians and Buddhistsof Cbristisn and 
Buddhist countries respectively who do the labour 
of all sorts including agriculture in their respec- 
tive countries; and Christian and Buddhist con- 
verts in India may not prove to be exceptions to 
it. They may be expected to be available for la- 
bour of all sorts for which a wide, very wide field 
will have been opened out for them by virtue of 
their conversion to Christianity and Buddhism 
i.e,f by being made touchable by Hindus. The 
Depressed Classes will need no longer confine 
themselves solely to undignified means of subsist- 
ence to which they are now condemned ; nor 
“need they continue to allow run to waste the vast 
amount of combined energy and intelligence which 
sixty millions of them represent. A considerable 
portion of them will soon be absorbed into the 
ranks of labourers of higher order in different 
departments of Industries ; and this must decided- 
ly be an a<lvantage to India. 

The above remarks are more or less of the 
naita^ of suggestions for the consideration of 
those Interested in the uplifting of the De- 
prsi^ Classes. . The subject deserves, I think, 
01 ^ thorough sifting and more serious oonsider- 
it has possibly hitherto received, 


S)eatb : 3ts causes aiib pbeuomena. 

BY 

Ds. M. SRINIVASA RAU. M.A.. M.D. 


f HEN a book* treats of scientific facts along 
with controversial and uncorroborated 
material, it is a somewhat difficult task 
to review it on its merits. The authors 
deal with Death in its Physiological, Historical 
and Psychological aspects. 

The Physiological p>irt contains a lucid de- 
scription of the signs of death and will particular- 
ly appeal to medical jurists. Even laymen may 
profitably read this part, though some of the 
accounts of premature burial and the subsequent 
rescue of the unfortunate victims form a gruesome 
reading. The relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of burial, cremation and mummification are 
discussed in a calm and scientific spirit. This 
chapter and the subsequent one treating of the 
causes of death, eg.^ poisoning, freezing, starvation, 
asphyxia and drowning, shock, electricity and 
lightning and sp intaneous combustion will re- 
pay a careful perusal. Then comes an interesting 
and scientific study of old age reviewing the opin- 
ions and theories of many eminent men and the 
authors come to the conclusion that it is our food 
which brings us to the Death's door. That is to 
say, the exhausting Physiological processes 
necessary to prepare it for cell-nutrition will in 
the end, work the most perfect existent 
animal organism to death.” According to Mr. 
Metchnikoff the Apostle of “ The Prolonga- 
tion of life," ** the principal phenomena of old 
age depend upon the indirect action of microbes 
that become collected in our digestive tube.” The 
taxins secreted by these intestinal germs, poison 
the cells of the body, especially those of the 
nervous system and bring about servile decay and 
ultimate death. To counteract the effect of these 
harmful intestinal germs Mr. Metchnikoff advo- 
cates the use of sour milk containing Lactic Bacilli 
which, in a way, disinfect the intestinal canal and 
prevent the production of noxious substances 
causing auto-intoxication. Messrs, Carrington and 
Meader do not agree with Metchnikoff and 
recommend a fruitarian diet consisting of fruits 
and roots in their uncooked and primitive form. 
One of the chapters contains the answers of 
various men more or less eminent, to the 

* Death : Its causes and Phenomena ** by H.' Carring- 
ton and J. R. MoadoTi 
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question, ** what is death One of them says 
that it is a mystery. Another takes no interest 
whatever in the question and refuses to think 
of it. The general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that death is ** the exhaustion of vital 
functions.’’ This certainly fails to explain the 
phenomena of death and lands us in a vicious 
circle. The body degnerates because of its loss 
of vital power and loss of' vital power takes 
place because the body degenerates. Ejich 
author foimulates his own theory of death. 
Mr. Carrington conceives the manifestation of 
life to be i species of vibration of the particles 
of the body especially of the nervous system. 
If the rate of vibration be raised above or low* 
ered below the limits necessary for the mani- 
festation of life, what is known as death ensues. 
Mr. Meader is “ personally convinced that 
natural death is a habit to which man has be- 
come addicted through countless centuries of 
anticipatory suggestions.” Thus the destructive 
element that produces physical decay may be 
traced directly or indirectly to the mind. To 
the question whether lower animals and plants 
also possess mind enough to bring about their 
own death, the answer is given that the prin- 
ciple of life being different in the case of man 
and other living objects, the modas of de.ath 
are also different. Consciousness is accepted as 
shaping the destiny of the higher animals while 
it is supposed to have but little effect in the 
lower planes of activity. The psychic life which 
plays so important a part in the evolution of 
man and forms so large a part of his life, is 
assumed to play an equally important part in 
his death also. The effect of consciousness is 
probably an almost negligible quantity in the 
case of lower forms of life. Their death would 
be largely a matter of physical conditions and 
surroundings, while man's death would depend 
largely on his mind, the form and content uf 
his conscious and sub-conscious life. From the 
well-known facts that a healthy mind is most 
conducive to the health of the body and that 
it is possible for a man to worry himself to 
death, it is presumed that a fear of death which 
has become innate in man through countless 
manifestations of the law of heredity, is capable 
of producing death by its effbet on the body. 

It may be possible to conceive of the uniheation 
of these two theories. According to Mr. Oarrington 
desth is “the inability of the life force to raise 
to the requisite rate of vibratioof the nervous 
tissue upon which it acts, its manifestation being 
99 # 


thus rendered impossible,” while according to 
Mr. Meader mental states can modify this energy 
known to us as life, lowering its tone and rate 
because of the lessened activity of the mind. 
This would enable us to see how death is in- 
duced on the one hand, and how largely it may 
be postponed by will-power and other mental 
states, on the* other. 

In the second part are set forth the various 
theories regarding Immortality, brought forward 
by Philosophers, Theologians and Scientists. In 
conclusion, the authors admit that a belief in 
immortality has not been proved by any conclu- 
sive experiments but that belief “in almost 
every heart may be taken as a presumptiorh 
that such a desire may be realised.” In other 
words, “the thought of immortality appears 
rather »s a pious longing of the imagination, 
devoid of sufficient support in the reality of fact.” 
The problems of Immortality and persistence of 
consciousness, which have ^ baffled all the Euro- 
pean scholars and thinkers, were solved long ago 
in India by the Yedantins of whom Messlw. 
Carrington and Meader seem to be utterly oblivi- 
ous. Everything in the universe can be classified 
into two and only two group?, (1) the perceiving 
consciousness which may also be spoken of as the 
subject and (2) the objective world, the world of 
percepts or the world of experience. Without the 
perceiving consciousness, the latter can never 
exist. Percepts arise and are destroyed and the 
consciousness that witnesses the origin and des- 
truction of percepts can never be said to die, for to 
do so it must become a percept which is un- 
thinkable. No man never yet saw another die, 
for we can never see the another’s self. What we 
see is the death of the body, which is merely a 
phenomenon in our own world of experience. 
Thus a real Yedantin cannot be said to die, for, to 
him, death is a term having meaning only in the 
objective world. To one that identifies himself as 
the perennial stream of consciousness running 
as a continuous thread through the three states 
of waking dream and dreamless sleep death is 
void of significance. 

This is hardly the place wh^re a question of 
such absorbing interest can be fully discussed but 
we cannot refrain from pointing out that 
the problems which have been complacently given 
up as unsolvable by Western philosophers 
can be tackled from the standpoint of human 
reason and experience. 

The third part dealing with 'Psychological as- 
pect of death appears tQ be the weakest and |lht 
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least convincing portion of the book. The so- 
called experiments ” in photographing and 
weighing the soul cannot possibly appeal to men 
of Science. In the same category lie the sources 
of the various mediums, spiritualists and others of 
that ilk, who seem to flourish more in America 
than in any other country. In conformity with 
its title, the book is bound in sombre black and 
though to outward appearance, it looks heavy, it 
is really very light when actually handled. 



THE PROPOSED CIVIL MARRIAGE SILL 

BY 

Mr. R. SWAMINATHA AIYAR, 

Retired De^mly Collector^ 



I. INTRODUCTORY. 

t ROM the discussions that are now taking place 
in connexion with this Bill it is obvious 
that it cannot become law in its present 
form. The Christians have a civil marriage 
law in Part V. of Act XV. of 1872, the 
provisions of which are to some extent at variance 
with the provisions of this Bill. The Muham- 
madan law does not recognise marriage between a 
Muhammadan and a believer in many gods as 
valid, and that community must as a body be 
opposed to the Bill. The ParseeS and the Sikhs 
have got their own marriage laws, and none of 
the communities named above have asked for a 
change. In the Hindu community itself doubt 
has arisen in a most unexpected quarter ; and 
reading between the lines of the memorial to the 
Government of India recently adopted by the Bom- 
bay Social Reform Association one can see that the 
Bombay Reform party will be content with a Bill 
confined in its scope to Hindus only, while some 
members of the forward party in Madras are of 
opinion that it will be sufficient for the present to 
merely legalise intermarriages between the sub- 
castes comprised under each primary Varna. It 
Biay, therefore, be safely assumed that if any law is 
passed as a result of the present discussions it will 
be confined in its scope to the Hindu community 
only* I wish to draw attention to certain 
aspects of the Bill as tuus limited, which have not 
reeved sufficient emphasis in the discussions and 
in, respect of which there is considerable miscon- 


In their attempt to disarm opposition to the 
Bill many have argued that to the extent to 
which it legalises intermarriages between persona 
of the main castes the Bill merely brings 
about a reversion to the state of things which pre- 
vailed in the Golden Age of India. TheHon’ble Mr. 
B. Basu remarked in the Imperial Legislative 
Council : — 

^^Itcannotbe denied that intermarriages between differ- 
ent Varnas were prevalent in ancient India and are 
sanctioned in Sniritis and 8amhitas...Manu, the great law- 
giver of the Hindus, sanctions the marriage of a Brah- 
man with women of lower degrees though he reprobat- 
es the marriage of a Brahman with a Budra woman, 
a reprobation which shows that the practice existed 

Dr. P. C. Chatterji, O.I.E., writing in the July 
number of the Indian Review^ points out that 
Sanskrit literature is full of allusions to intermar- 
riages between main castes and that all the Hindu 
law-givers recognize such intermarriages, the earlier 
commentaries mentioning the same without for- 
bidding them. He therefore argues that there 
is no cogent reason why, if custom has changed in 
the past, it should not change now. The Hon’ble 
Justice Sankaran Nair, 0. I. E., points out that 
though the sacred books discourage intermarri- 
ages, there is hardly any Hindu law-giver who does 
not recognise such marriages or classify their issue 
and that an appeal from the moderately sacred to 
the undoubtedly sacred books of the past such as 
the Upanishads and the Vedas completely disarms 
the objection that the caste system as now under- 
stood in Courts of Law is an essential part of the 
Hindu religion. He adds that it has also been 
placed beyond doubt that not only throughout the 
times of the Vedas, Upanishads and Puranas but 
for most of the historical period, and even in our 
own day intermarriages have frequently taken place. 
(“Contemporary Review,’’ September, 1911.) 
Similar views were expressed by Dr. Bhandarkar 
in the Bombay Reform Meeting of the 30th 
ultimo. 

II. TnB SMRl^IS. 

1 find that Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
in the court of Chandragupta, has stated of the 
caste-system from persona! observation : — 

The custom of the country prohibits intermarriage 
between castes.” No one is allowed to marry out of his 
•wn caste or to exchange one profession or trade for 
another. ' An exception is made in favour of the philoso- 
pher (Brahman) who for his virtue is allowed this privi- 
lege* 

of following more than one occupation. The 

* M’crindle, Ancient India-Megasthenes and Arrian 
pp. 86-86, Ancient India 56, 
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statement of Megaathenes refers to the country of 
Magadha in the fourth century before Christ. Even 
in earlier times when intermarriages were allow- 
ed it must be remembered that the law never re- 
cognised Fratiloma marriages, i.e., the union of a 
woman with a man belonging to a class lower 
than herself. To this extent the statements 
quoted above of the advocates of the Bill are 
wholly incorrect, and they are only partially 
correct in regard to Amiloma or hypergamous 
marriages, as when a woman of one caste is 
married with due marriage rites to a man of a 
higher caste. This point will become obvious 
even from a cursory examination of the Smritis. 

In Yajnavalkya'a Smriti and Vijnanesvara’s 
Mitakshara thereon castes are either pure or 
mixed. Tin' pure castes are the four primary ones 
and aremade up of the offspring of couples belonging 
to the same caste joined in holy wedlock (£-90) ; 
for instance, only those are Kshairiycm both of 
whose parents are Kslmtriyas. The mixed castes fall 
under three heads — Annlomaja^ Vratilomaja and 
Samkirnasankara — the last being composed of the 
offspring of the Anulomaja and Fratiloinajn castes 
with one another and with the four primary castes 
(I. 91-95). Both Yajnavalkya and Vijnanesvara 
who mention marriage when speaking of the 
formation of the pure and Anulomaja castes stu- 
diously avoid mention of the same when speaking 
of the genesis of Pratilomaja castes. There are six 
different Anulomaja castes — three born of Sudra 
mothers, two of Vaisya mothers and one of Ksha- 
triya mothers — and six different Pratilomaja castes. 
Yajnavalkya characterises the Anulomaja castes, by 
the word Sat (good) while the adjective used for 
the Pratilomaja castes is Asat (evil) (1. 95).* The 
Sankhasmriti which the Mitakshara quotes under 
verse 1. 91 says that Anulomajas belong to the 
caste of the mother. (Verse 1. 62.)t and the Mitak- 
shara thereon lay down that when the bride and 
bridegroom belong to the same class the former 
should take hold of the iiand of the bridegroom 
during the marriage ceremony ; bub when 
the bridegroom belongs to a higher caste a 
Kshatriya bride should touch an arrow held 
by the bridegroom, and a Vaisya bride should 
^uoh a goad held by the bridegroom. No similar 
rules find place in the Smriti for the Pratiloma 
unions. In the section dealing with sexual 


* Asatsantastu vijneyah pratilomanulomajab, 

t .Panirgrihyah savamasu grihniyat kshatriya saram, 
Vaisyapvatodam adadyat vedanety agrajanmanah. 


offences the death penalty is prescribed for the 
man when he is of a caste lower than the 
woman’s (II. 236)* It should be noted here that 
though Anulomaja castes born of Sudra mothers are 
mentioned by Yajnavalkya he does not admit that 
the twice born castes can marry a Sudra woman ; 
he says that the Brahmans can take wives only 
from the three twice born castes, the Kshatriyas 
from two and the Vaisyas from only one. (l-57)t 
Satidhayana says that a Brahman can take wives 
from all the four castes, a Kshatriya from three 
castes, a Vaisya from two, and a Sudra from his own 
caste only [1. (8) 2-5]. + The offspring of a Brah- 
man on a Kshatriya wife is a Brahman ; of a 
Kshatriya on a Vaisya wife is a Kshatriya; of a 
Vaisya on a Sudra wife is a Vaisya [I (8) 6]. || 
With these exceptions the Anulomaja and Partilo- 
maja castes are the same as in Yajnavalkya. 
There is a rule in regard to the elevation of the 
Niahada — offspring of a Brahman on a Sudra 
woman — which differs from that in the Mitak- 
shara on Yajnavalkya (1-96)^ This latter rule is 
as follows : — A ^iahadi marrying a Brahman 
produces a girl who again marries a Brahman; 
in t^is manner the marriage of the sixth 
daughter produces a Brahman. The Mitakshara 
rule is applicable to all Anulomaja castes. 
The Baud bay ana rule which is restricted to 
A/iahadas is expressed thus : — ** A Niahada marry- 
ing a Niahadi produces offspring who in the 
6fth generation throw off their Sudrahood. Th# 
fifth generation can be invested with the holy 
thread ; and the sixth can perform sacrifices 
[I. (8) 13, 14-15].§ But the caste so formed has 
a special name and does not become any of the 
three primary twice-born castes. 1 wish to draw 
prominent attention to this as 1 find that some 
have understood mere wearing the thread aa 
identical with becoming a Brahman. 


* Sajatavuttamo dandah anulomyetumadhyamah Pra- 
tilomyo vadhah pumsam naryah karnadikartanam. 

t Tisrah varnanupurvyena dve tathaika yathskramam 
BrahmanakshatriyaviHam bharya sva sudrajanmanah. 

\ Tesham varnanupurvyena ohatasro. 
bharya brahmanasya, 

Tisro rajanyasya. 

DvevaiByasya. 

Eka Sudrasya. 

II Tasu putrah savarnanantarasu savarnah. 

*[ Jatyutkarsho yuge jneyah panohame saptame piva. 

§ Nishadenanishadlyam apanchamat jatah apahanti 
Budratam. (13) Tam 
upanayet ahashtham yajayet. (H) 

Saptamo vikritabijah samabijah sama ityekeshaM 
samjnah kramena nipatanti. 
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Tbe GaiUtama Dharma Sutras like the Mitak> 
sbara recognize 'six distinct Anulomaja castes 
and MX distinct Fratilomaja castes, but the 
names of the castes are not always the same in 
both (IV-~16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). Gautama 
denies puriicatory rites to all Fratilomajas. and 
persons born of Sudra mothers. (IV — 24-25).* 
The VoBishtha Smriti refers to Pratilomajas as 
devoid of virtuous qualities and good conduct 
(XVI il — 6) and deprecates the marriage of a 
Brahman with a black woman (XVlIl — 13) t 
The Apastamha Dharma Sutra prohibits the 
marriage of any man out of his own caste. [II — 
5-(13).3.] t 

In Mianu Smriti (Cliapter X ) a.s in Yajna- 
valkya the four principal castes are composed 
of the oflspring of couples belotiging to the 
same castes joined in holy wedlock (X. 5) In 
regard to Anulomaja castes a distinction is 
made (as in Baudhayana) according as the man 
takes his wife from the next lower class or goes 
further down. In the former case (X. 6) ii says 
that the offspring though partaking of the lower 
nature of the mother should be regarded as of the 
same status as the father, but Kuliuka Bhatta| the 
commentator, says that they are intermediate in 
status between the father and the mother. Verses 
III. 43, 44 lay down the same rule as Yajuavalkya’s 
I. 62 referred to above ; no corrssponding rule 
is found for Fratiloma unions. In sexual offences 
the death penalty is prescribed for the male offend- 
er if he is inferior in caste to the woman 
(VI 11-366)11 

HI. ANULOMA AND PHATILOMA UNIONS. 

It will thus be obvious that there was no 
mat riage ritual for Fratiloma unions, and that 
the law-givers looked upon Fratilomaja castes 
as evil and treated Fratiloma sexual offences as 
capital offences. It will be wrong to argue that 
the mention of Fratilomaja castes is proof that 
the practice of Fratiloma unions once existed, 
for, nobody will maintain that our paraoherw 
are now peopled by the descendants of the 
offspring of Brahman mothers and Sudra fathers 

* Pratilomastu dharmahinah (IV>-24) 

Sudrayam cha (IV— 20.) 

t Krishnavarna yarama 

ramanayaiva nadbarmaya 

} Punravatyam aBamikritayam varnantare oha maith- 
une doshah 

II Strishvanantarajataau dvijairutpaditan sutan 
' S^rUan era taaabuh matridoshavigarhitan 

^ Uttemam sevaipanastu. joghanyo vadham arhati. 


merely on the strength of the Smritis which 
designate such offspring as diandalas* There 
was undoubtedly a racial chandala group which 
formerly absorbed the occasional outcastes 
from the Brahman fold, just as the ou toast- 
ed Numbudiri women and their offspring are now 
sometimes absorbed by the Tiyar group. As 
has been pointed out by competent critics the clas- 
sification of society into four main Varnas had be- 
come traditional even in the time of the earlier law- 
givers, and the genesis of the mixed castes given 
in the Smritis is an attempt on the part of the Brah- 
mans to derive them from the original four Var- 
nas. I believe this is the correct explanation of the 
genesis given of most of the Fratilomaja castes, 
tor with a single exception to be noted presently 
there are no instances of Fratiloma marriages or 
unions in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 
The disinclination to allow one’s womankind to 
consort with men of lower races seems to be a 
deep-seated instinct of the human breast. The 
Rajputs take Jat wives but do not give 
their own girls in marriage to Jats. It is stat- 
ed that some Mahratta clans lake Kunbi wives 
but not the other way. The marriage of the Negro 
with the white woman is looked down upon as a 
social anomaly by the whites of Africa and America. 
It is well known that the Nair women of 
Malabar enter into temporary unions with men of 
other castes, hut all such extra c ste unions are 
Anuloma or hypergamnus, If the object aimed at 
be mere improvement of the i sch there is no doubt 
that the law-giver should condemn Fratiloma uni- 
ons in matriarchal communities and encourage 
Anuloma unions, for it is obvious that the offspring 
of a woman entering into a Fratiloma union 
is worse, and that of a woman entering into an 
Anuloma union better than the offspring of a 
Savarna union. The practice of Anuloma unions 
BO very popular in Malabar has thus a scientific 
basis and has brought about a great improve- 
ment in the race, I find that Vasco de Gama^s 
diary describes the Zamorin of Oalicut at the 
time as a very dark man and that a Mahomedan 
traveller of the 15th century refers to the 
fighting people of Malabar, t.e., the Nairs, as 
the blacks of the country. These descriptions 
have now ceased to be true. Hypergamous unions, 
of course, necessarily imply polygamy in the higher 
castes and polyandry in the lowest or the Sudra 
class as was till recently the case in M-alabar. 

The solitary instance referred to above of a 
Fratiloma marriage in Sanskrit literature is ^t 
of Yayati with Devsysni, daughter of Sukra* 
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ohari. Yayati was averse to the union but was 
prevailed upon by Devayani's father, the Guru of 
the Asuras. This Asurio instance is not of 
course for our imitation. So far as 1 am aware 
the only law book which speaks of marriage rites 
for Pratiloma unions is Ausanasa which appro- 
priately bears the name of this same Asura pre- 
ceptor ; and the only Pratiloma union which even 
this book recognises is that of a Kshatriya with 
a Brahman girl. I advisedly omit reference here 
to one or two cases mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana of kings having married the daughters of 
Brahmans as the mothers of these girls did not 
belong to the Brahman caste. 

IV. CHANGES IN MARRIAGE LAWS. 

I will now take it as established that to the ex- 
tent to which the proposed Bill legalises Pratiloma 
marriages it will introduce an innovation unrecog- 
nised at any time by orthodox Hinduism and will 
offend against some of the deep-seated prejudices of 
the Hindus. Even as regards Anuloma marriages 
it is evident that what the advocates of the Bill 
contemplate is different from what is described 
in the Smritis. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu apparent- 
ly contemplates that when a Brahman marries a 
Komati or a Sudra woman the offspring of the 
union should have the status of a Brahman, but 
none of the Smritis accord such a status to the 
offspring and in order to find a parallel to 
what the social reformers contemplate we must 
go, as the Hon’ble Sankaran Nair puts it, “ from 
the moderately sacred to the undoubtedly sacred 
books of the past ’’—that is — to times when society 
was yet in a fluid state. It is diflicult to distin- 
guish which is myth, which is allegory and 
which fact, in the literature referred to, but it 
must be conceded that in some distant past the 
offspring of Anuloma unions were of the same 
caste as the father. The next stage is one in 
which the offspring of Brahmans by Dwija wives 
only are stated to have been regarded as 
Brahmans.^ A later stage of society with which we 
are made familiar is that disclosed by Baudhayana 
f I. (8) 6] and perhaps by Manu (X — 6,) already quot- 
ed in which the offspring of mixed unions is given 
the status of the father only when the mother 
belongs to the next lower class ; a fourth stage is 
that to which Yajnavalkya Bmriti is applicable ; 
here the offspring of mixed unions form distinct 

* I state this on the authority of Mr. M. Madhava 
Row, but I do not find in my Mahabharato (Andsasana 
Parva Chaptor XLVXI) the verses referred to by bin 
iVid$ •^Madras Mail” 7--8-11). 


castes — intermediate in status between the father 
and the mother according to some, of the same 
status as the mother according to others. In 
both these stages there is an under current of 
protest against the marriage of Brahmane 
with black women. To these stages also 
belong what 1 may call the breeding up pro- 
cesses under which Nishadas throw off their 
Sudrahood and the offspring of mixed caste 
mothers obtain Brahmanhood. Lastly, we have 
the stage corresponding to Apastamba Dharma 
which prohibits mixed marriages altogether. 

Now what was the cause of this gradual change 
in the laws ? 1 answer that the change was due to 
the gradual deterioration of the higher castes 
consequent on mixed marriages. The Brahmans 
appear to have begun with wrong notions as to 
the laws of heredity, and being a patriarchal race 
they attributed to the father the entire share in 
the prod action of the offspring. Manu (IX- 35, 36).* 
thinks in one place that the mother has no more 
part in the production of the offspring than the soil 
has in the conversion or the seed into the tree. 
The word Kshetram means both land and tct/s. 
TheVedic saying that the father reproduces himself 
in the son by means of the wife expresses the same 
notion. When the community was more or 
less homogeneous one could take wives from 
the lower castes without observing any mark- 
ed physical deterioration in the offspring. When 
subsequently aboriginal races differing in physical 
characteristics from the Aryans began to be ineor* 
porated in the body politic physical deterioration 
as compared with the father must have become 
noticeable in the dark skin and the stunted stature 
of the offspring, and this must have led to some 
recognition of the mother’s share in reproduction, 
and hence the restrictive rule that the offspring 
will be taken into the father’s caste only when the 
mother did not differ mtich from the father. It 
is obvious how a further infiltration of aboriginal 
foreign blood into the lower castes might have 
accentuated the physical differences among 
the various castes and led to further restrio- 
tiens on mixed unions and to the rule that 
a black woman may be kept as a concubine 
but not married. And when ultimately owing to 
the gradual disappearance of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas the Brahmans came to be settled in the 
midst of aborigines mixed marriages were prohi- 
bited altogether. 

* lyam bhumirhi bhutanan aamti yoniruobyate 
Naoha yonigunan kamiohit bijam push}sU ptiStiihu 
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Anuloma marriages in a patriarchal com- 
munity must be distinguished from Anuloma 
unions in a matriarchal tribe. In the former 
case the offspring inferior to the father is left in 
the father’s house and leads to the gradual dete- 
rioration of the father's race. In the latter case 
the offspring superior to the mother is left in the 
mother’s Tarawad and leads to the gradual 
improvement of the mother’s tribe. I have 
little doubt that the discontinuance of mixed 
marriages was due to the causes stated above. 
This is confirmed by the devices adopted from 
time to time to avoid deterioration of the higher 
castes. The Baudhayana rule [1. (8) 12 — 15] by 
which a Nishada becomes entitled to wear holy 
thread in the fifth generation must have given rise 
to many of the various Dwija castes now existing in 
the country. The Manava (X. 64)* and Yajna- 
valkya (I. 96) rule by which a Nishadi or other 
mixed caste woman and her female issue continue 
to marry Brahmans so as ultimately to produce 
Brahmans shows how the community endeavoured 
to minimise the taint that would otherwise be in- 
troduced by mixed marriages. This law is not a 
mere figment of the imagination but must have 
been a living rule atone time as is obvious from cer- 
tain practices now prevailing in Malabar. In tho 
community of the Koil Tampurans of Travancore 
the females can form Bambandhama only with 
Narabudiri Brahmans. The same is the case among 
some Nayar, Samanta and Kshatriya families of 
British Malabar. The females of the Tampans 
and Tiruniulpads in Travancore can form 
Sambandbams only with Brahmans. The members 
of almost all the above castes refrain from meat 
and liquor ; the males form Sambandbams out- 
side the caste and their children do not be- 
long to the caste. These customs which have 
prevailed now for centuries have entitled the 
above communities to Brahmanhood, but none 
have received it ostensibly because the Samban- 
dham is not a marriage as required by the 
Smritis, but really because mixed marriages have 
become thoroughly discredited and the Brahmans 
have closed their ranks. This is a sufficient ans- 
wer to the Hon'ble Mr. Sankaran Nair who 
says ** the Sudra of yesterday becoming a 
Kshatriya to-day may be a Brahmin in the 
next few years.” The Zamorin has not 
attained even the title to wear holy thread 
notwithstanding at least four centuries of purifica- 

* Sudrayam brahmanadjatah sreyasaohet prajayate 

Asrsyan sreyasimjatim gachobhatU sapUma^yugat. 


tion. Whatever Revenue Officers ” may see, or 
fancy they see, in the north-west and in the north- 
east borders, it is nob so easy to rise in caste in 
places where Hinduism is strong. 

V. ARE SOUTH INDIAN BRAHMANS ARYANS? 

The conclusion which I draw from the above 
discussion is that mixed marriages (Anuloma) 
were once in vogue and have been definitely 
abandoned now for many many centuries — it is 
impossible to say how many — in consequence of 
the deterioration they produced in the higher 
castes. The extent of this deterioration is being 
grossly exaggerated, for political reasons by one 
class of writers, to pave the way for radical changes 
in society by another class of writers. The latter 
class includes a few individuals who chafe at 
the low place which is accorded them in the 
religio-social scale of Hinduism and would 
gladly sweep away the whole fabric. In their 
radical hatred of existing institutions these 
welcome every theory which is supposed to show 
that the higher castes are not so very 
superior. Mr. Sankaran Nair refers to 

ethnological investigations which have shown 
• that the features of some of the so-called lower 
classes have more of the distinctive physical 
characteristics of the Aryan race than even the 
higher castes can show and that there is a good 
deal of foreign and aboriginal blood among the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas”. The reference is 
apparently to the investigations of the late Sir 
H. Risley. It is impossible to deal adequately 
with this question here, but I may point out 
that some of Sir H. Kisley's conclusions are high- 
ly hypothetical and speculative as he himself 
admits. For instance, while there are long 
headed and broad headed nations among 
European Aryans he assumes that only long 
headed Aryans entered India ; and it is this 
assumption mainly that makes Jbim refuse to the 
Mahratta Brahmans a place in the comity of 
Aryan races, and to predicate much aboriginal 
intermixture in the Bengal Brahmans and 
Kayasthas. Again he places too great a reliance on 
the nasal index, overlooking the fact that among 
many castes, including Brahmans, in Southern 
India and parts of the Deccan, women wear nose 
ornaments on both sides of the nose and in the 
septum ; I have reason to believe that boys 
also wore nose ornaments among some classes in 
the past. The hourly manipulation of the nose 
which the wearing of these ornaments involves will, 
in the course of centuries, broaden the end of the 
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nose and raise the nasal index. These nose 
ornaments are, I understand, becoming common 
among the Nair females of the West Coast, although 
they have not yet been adopted in North Malabar 
and are worn in South Malabar on one side of the 
nose only. I see that the Nambudiri Brahmans 
have a rule that the noses of their women should 
not be pierced ; if this is any indication of the 
custom that prevailed in the past in Northern 
India from which the Nambudiris originally came, 
a large deduction must be made from 8ir 
H. Risley’s conclusions based on the nasal 
index. Sir IT. Risley’s theory and clasaiGcation 
require further examination as regards the 
higher castes. The only valid conclusion from 
his data is that the Bengal Brahmans and 
Kayasthas and the Mahratta Brahmans are not of 
the same race as the Oujars, the .Jats and the 
Rajputs. Of course not. The Jats and Oujars 
are a blend of the Sakas, Yu-chia and the Gujars 
who came to India, at the lowest computation, 
two thousand years after the Vedic Aryans. 

Sir H. Risley holds, and deservedly holds a 
high place among the anthropologists of the world, 
but that is no reason why we should accept with- 
out question his guesses and opinions on historical 
and archieological questions; for example his* 
assumption that the Jats and Rajputs of the Fan- 
jab, Rajputana, and Cashmere are the descendants 
of the Vedic Aryans. This assumption runs 
counter to many accepted theories and established 
facts and Sir. H. Risley has been put to the 
necessity of adopting various devices to explain 
away the contradictions. 1 will mention some of 
these contradictions here. (1) He denies the 
correctness of the identification of the Jats with 
the Getffi of Herodotus. (2) He says that the 
first batch of Vedic Aryans entered India through 
what are now the inhospitable deserts in South- 
Eastern Persia and Baluchistan and first settled 
in Sind not in the Panjab. (3) It seems that the 
Sakas also entered India by the same path (4) 
It seems that the caste system did not originate 
in India, but was copied hy the Hindus from the 
Persians. (5) It seems that the Yu- chi and other 
Asiatic tribes who held away over the Panjab, 
Rajputana and Cashmere for at least three cen- 
turies disappeared without leaving any traces 
on the population while the Sakas in Central India 
and Sourashrtra who had but a short-lived influ- 
ence on the Andhra Kingdom made the people of 
the Deccan brachy cephalous as far as Coorg. 
Sir. H. Risley’s assumptib/i'that the Sakas were 
^raoh^ cephalic is a wild guess, He appears to have 


put forward his theory at a time when the histor- 
ical data in regard to the rule of Yu-chi and 
allied tribes had not been properly marshalled. 
The theory is also at variance with the linguis- 
tic theory of Dr. Grierson in some material < 1 ;^ 
points. Lastly 1 may note that while the names 
Khatri and Mina occur in ancient history, Jat 
and Qujar are not heard of till several centuries 
after the Christian era. There are also other 
considerations which show conclusively that the 
Jats wore not Aryans but this is not the 
place to enter into details. 

Mr. E. Thurston of the Madras Museum publish- 
ed a Bulletin in 1890, containing among other 
things comparative anthropometrical data for 
Br.ahmans, Kammalans, Pallia and Pariahs resi- 
ding in the Madras town. The data for Brahm.an8 
were obtained by taking measurements on forty 
adult males of the poorer classes, some of 
them so dark that Mr. Thurston said he would be 
sorry to acknowledge common Aryanhood with 
them. I suppose the poorer cla.^^ses were chosen in 
order to give the Kammalans, Pallis and Pariahs 
a chance in the comparison. The individuals 
selected were from the following occupations — 
agriculture, clerk. Guru, mendicant and school 
master, and the average nasal index arrived at 
was 76*7. against 70 or 71 arrived at by Sir H. 
Risley for his typical Aryan. Sir H. Risley has 
reproduced 7G 7 in his Census Report of 1901, 
but even he hesitates to accept it as it has 
probably been affected by the inclusion in 
the group of some tribal “ priests who 
obtained recognition as Brahmans when 
their votaries insensibly became Hindus.” He 
could not help doubting the correctness of Mr. 
Thurston’s figures as these led to the absurdity 
that the indigenous tribes had finer noses than 
the immigrant Brahman. The average of 76*5 
given for Pattar Brahman in the Census Report 
was also furnished by Mr. Thurston ; I do not 
know whether any selection was made by him in 
this case also. The above appear to be the only 
materials on which Mr. Sankaran Nair and 
others base their speculations on South Indian 
Brahmans. Mr. Thurston’s data are obviously end 
clearly not typical. 

“ There is very little doubt ” says Mr. Sankaran 
Nair ** that the majority of the Brahmans, at 
least in Southern India, represent the priestly 
classes among races long ago assimilated by 
Hinduism.” The only authoiity for this state- 
ment in regard to Southern India is, so far as I 
am aware, the above remark about tribal priests, 
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1 think that the word majority is a venture 
of Mr. Sankaran Nair off his own bat. Every.* 
thing that we know of the Malabar and the « 
Tamil oountry ie in direot contradiction of the 
.^ statement. The Brahmans of Southern India 
formerly considered the other castes as aliens 
to Hinduism and it is only recently that 
many non-Brahman castes of the South have 
come to be regarded as Sudras ; this is the expla- 
nation why even the sight di a non-Brahman 
pollutes food here^ while it is otherwise in the 
Deccan and Northern India. The Ilayathm 
are a small thread- wearing community in Malabar 
who officiate as priests to the Nayars, but 
their Makkattayam s^/stem of inheritance shows 
them to be immigrants, and their Gosha system 
shows them to be late immigrants, into Malabar. 
They could not therefore have been the original 
tribal priests of the Nayars. In the Tamil country 
it is considered degrading to Brahmans to officiate 
as priests to non-Brahmans or to accept gifts 
from them, and the people who do so officiate are 
generally Adisaivas and Telugu Brahmans. The 
Telugu Brahmans are very recent immigrants and 
could not have been tribal priests of Tamil castes. 
The Adisaivas are a small community of temple 
^ priests called also Gurukkal and are not associated 
with by the other Brahmans ; I do not know if 
these are the tribal priests referred to, but the 
tradition is that they came from the north in 
the early years of the Christian era. I under- 
stand that in recent years some Tamil Brahmans 
who are not Adisaivas go to Sudra houses on 
religious occasions, but their number is very 
limited. Mr. Sankaran Nair’s statement is thus 
unsupported by facts or by authority. 

Again, it is insinuated by Mr,. Sankaran Nair 
that the Brahmans, though reputed to be foremost 
.. in intellectual capacity are sadly wanting in 
character and moral courage, and would therefore 
greatly improve by a cross with castes which 
are physically strenuous and possess high moral 
stamina. It is well known that since the times 
of the Upanishads the Brahmans have never set 
store by merely physical qualities and have devoted 
their entire attention to the cultivation of 
their spiritual and intellectual side, but it will 
be a great mistake to suppose that they are in 
consequence physically less strenuous than other 
castes. One material factor that goes to undermine 
the physique of the Indian is the periodical famine 
during which the population has to live on in- 
spficient food for months together, and this 
WMkcns till, ijstem beyond the limits of perfect 


recovery ; the Brahmans who in times past ww^ . 
. never left in want have been free from the effeotui 
of these periodical visitations, pnd one of M>, . 
Thurston's bulletins shows, I thidk, that thi. 
Brahmans compare well with the other oastM in 
regaid to weight and stature. I am surprised at 
the insinuation that the Brahmans are wanting 
in moral courage, for many of thergreatest reform^ 
ers have been Brahmans both in ancient and mo- 
dern India. General sweeping remarks in regard to 
whole communities based on personal dislikes or 
insufficient information'often prove false — as for 
instance, the opinion of Macaulay in regard to the 
Bengalees. Mr. Sankaran Nair is possibly misled 
by the peculiar circumstances prevailing, in 
Malabar. The Nambudiris who, be it remembered, 
entered Malabar as conquerors, have peduliar mar- 
riage laws under which all but the eldest son must 
take to lower caste consorts. The virility 
and tho intellectual acumen of the race as expres- 
sed in its junior members are thus transmitted 
to the Sudra caste, tho members of which have 
inconsequence taken greater ad vanatge of the edu- 
cational facilities offered by Government than the 
corresponding castes on the East Coast ; and some 
of them are thought capable of holding their own 
* with the best of the Brahmans. But the Nambiidiri 
connexion is not likely to last long as the so- 
called patriots of the caste are getting impatient 
of it. If I find that the caste continues to 
show undiminished its energy and its intellectual 
forwardness even after throwing off the Nambudiri 
connexion then I may perhaps admit that the 
Brahman will not deteriorate by a cross with 
the Malabar Nayar. 

r have entered at some length into this ques- 
tion of ethnology and anthropology as it has 
furnished the main argument by which the 
social reformers have attempted to silence their 
opponents in the present controversy. The 
Brahmatis do not deny that their ancient Bishis 
at times married non- Aryan wives; to this 
extent and tq the extent to which the Smritis 
allowed inter-caste marriages in the past there is, 
foreign blood in the Brahman and in the higher 
castes. But so far as I can judge with the 
evidence available there is absolutely no ground 
for doubting that the South Indian Brahmans — 
such of them at least as are not hereditary priests 
to Sudras — are of Aryan descent. 

An ancient Sanskrit writer, 1 think it is the 
grammarian Patonjali, hM stated that the 
Brahmans are distinguished from the other castes 
by their Sweta (white) or Qoura (whitish yellow) 
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colour ; this shows that the class was racially 
distiiiot from the rest cf the population and 
Greek writers of, and since, the time of Alex< 
ander the Great have placed it beyond doubt that 
the- Brahmans were always horn and never made. 
They were the repositaiies of learning, sacred and 
secular; but Megasthenes distinctly states that 
they could follow professions other than sacerdotal. 
And we learn that in his voyage to the coast 
down the Indus, Alexander came across a 
city an 1 <‘<)lony of Brahmans — called Brahmana- 
bad ; the BraWan inhabitants of this city could 
not all have been priests. We learn from his- 
tory that the Brahmans have been advisers and 
counsellors, messengers and officers of Kings and 
that they have not hesitated to bear arms when 
necessary — like Drona and Parasurama of the epic 
period and the Nambudiris and Mahratta Brah- 
mans of modern history. In the Telugu country 
the whole of the Niyogi section of Brahmans have 
been following now for several centuries secular 
occupations as advisers, generals and officers of 
Indian Kings and of the British Government. 
The same has been the case in the Tamil country 
where members of the same family follow secular 
or religious pursuits as suits convenience. 
Mr.Rtsely thinks(*Peopleof India’ p.250) that the 
occupations followed by the Brahmans were as 
diverse In the time of Manu as they are now. 
In all these cases a ritual is prescribed which is 
shorter and less engrossing than that adopted 
by the Brahmans whose whole time is spent in 
devotion and study. I make these remarks because 
I find that, Mr. Sankaran Nair has in his article 
in the “ Oontemprary Review, ” (August 1911) 
intended for the consumption of the British 
public, made the astounding statement that since 
the advent of the British Government in India 
the Brahmans have had to face the humiliation 
of seeing the other classes taking possession of 
fields from which their religion jealously exclu- 
ded them ” and ** yearned to follow professions 
and accept Government service and “ the very 
occupations which they now began to embrace 
would have rendered them outcastes in ancient 
Hindu Society. ” Everybody knows that it was 
the Brahmans who were the first to follow the 
learned professions in the British regime and 
to enter State service ; it was the same in 
ancient India, Puranic India and modern pre- 
British India. If the Brahman caste was originally 
an occupational one the consequences imagined by 
Mr. Nair would have followed. But the caste- 
was racial in its inception and has always remain- 
100 


ed so. Till Mr. Nair realises this he can never 
read history and sacred literature aright. 

* VI. THU BOMBAY REFORM MEETING. 

In the meeting of the Bombay Social Reform 
Association held on the 30th ultimo in support of 
Mr. Basu's Bill, Dr. Bhandarkar Ph. D., 0. I. B., 
is stated to have said “ At present the High 
Court Judges did not know the real spirit of 
the Hindu religion, and when there was an 
intermarriage between different castes they 
declared it illegal because it w.as opposed to 
custom. They placed custom over the Vedas, 
the Smritis, the Shrutis, and Sadachar, though 
their ancient law-givers, Manu and Yajnaval- 
kya declared that such a marriage was not 
opposed to religion.” It is known that Buddha 
denounced the caste-exclusiveness of Hinduism ; 
this was in the sixth century before Christ. In 
the fourth century B. C,, about the time of 
Megasthenes there was no inter-caste marriage. 
Is not a custom that has been iti vogue for at 
least twenty-two centuries — for a period longer 
than the age of Christianity and twice as long as 
that of Muhammadanism— entitled to religious 
sanctity ? Let us see what the Smritis — the 
law of still earlier times — say. According to 
Manu and Yajnavalkya whose Smritis I have 
summarised under part II., the son ofa Brahman 
by a Vaisya or Sudra wife was not a Brahman ; 
this did not matter much in those days as the 
Brahman could then have a Brahman wife also 
for begetting a Brahman son and for perpet- 
uating his family which is a religious duty. But 
this is not allowed under the present Bill 
which prohibits bigam) ; how then can a Brahman 
marry a Sudra wife? It might be answered that 
in still earlier literature tbdre are instances of 
sons taking the status of the father in such 
unions. True, but this refers to a period when 
society was in a fluid state and marital relations 
were very loose The instances referred to are 
found mixed up with cases in which men are stated 
to have consorted with the lower animals. In 
the Vedas the word Svasa* means not only sister 
but also wife^Atid the word Bhrata ^ means not only 
brother but also husband. What is the state of 
civilization which these indicate ? If we are to go 
from the ** moderately sacred to the really sacred 
books ”, we may as well revert to a state of nature. 

Again does anybody contend for a moment that 
Manu and Ysjnavalkya laid down rules of 

1 [MababharAts Adi Parva Chapter 128.1 

2 [R. V. X.1-3 (6)]. 

3 [R^V. IV 1,6 (5). 1 18, 124 (7) J. 
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their own making which they conBidcred bent 
for the community ? They merely recorded 
the customs prevalent in their days. In the 
course of natural evolution n community often 
out grows an old custom and change of circum- 
stances often necessitate the adoption of new 
practices. The changes are recorded from time 
to time in the Smritis ; and as all such books are 
sacred with the Hindus — the older being the 
more sacred — a reason is usually giv#*n for the 
change. Sometimes the old practice is Kalivarjam 
sometime the change is due to a Sapain. In all 
these cases the obstacle to a reveision to the old 
practice is custom and popular sentiment. 
What is Sadachar but custom ? What is Sinriti 
but a record of customs ? If it is answered that 
the reformers are here meeting the orthodox party 
on their own ground, then I ask “ Have you con- 
vinced them? What js the good of approaching 
Government with an unreal argument ?” 

The memorial to the Government of India 
adopted at the Bombay meeting says that the Bill 
is for safe guarding freedom of conscience. 
Suppose in a community laying much stress 
on strict vegetarianism a person thinks that 
there is no harm in eating beef ; he must 
certainly go out of tl^e society. The memorial 
also points out that Act Ilf. of 1872, and 
the Lex Loci Act have not yet operated to the 
detriment of any of the great religious communities 
of India and that the apprehension that the present 
Bill will have greater effect is unfounded. When 
a man becomes a Christian or a Brahmo the 
new mode of dress, of worship, of food <fcc., effect 
a complete severance between him and his 
Hindu relatives, and he leaves the family 
altogether. Undei* the present Bill a Brahman 
marrying a Panchama wife may claim shelter 
under the family roof and cause immense annoy- 
ance to the other members. Further the Bill as 
drafted confers on those married under its provi- 
sions a higher status and larger rights of inherit- 
ance than Act III. of 1872; for under the Lex Loci 
Act children of converts can only inherit property 
which became vested in their parents during the 
latter’s life time, while children of persons marry- 
ing under the Bill can inherit directly from colla- 
terals. It is essential that those mariying under 
the Bill should not remain in the caste against the 
wish of the caste ; there is no objection to their 
calling themselves Hindus. 

VII. THE HON’bLE MR. BANKARAN NAIE, G. I. E. 

The case for reform as stated by Mr. Bankaran 
Nair, C. I, E., in his articles in the Contemporary 


Review for August and September, 1911, may be 
considered here. The article is so full of false 
sociology, perverse readings of history and 
envenomed attacks on particular classes of society 
that it is impossible to deal adequately with it in 
this connexion. I only consider here the views 
expressed by Mr. Nair on inter-caste marriage. 
His scheme is altogether revolutionary. 

The main argument is that under the present 
individualistic rf^gime which allows every person 
to pursue any calling at pleasure it is no more 
necessary to divide the population into separate 
compartments, and that the time has come toabolish 
the caste system. Mr. Sankaian Nair therefore 
thinks that the restrictions on marriages where such 
restrictions are due to the supposed religious 
inferiority of some of the caste.s must be removed. 
This proceeds on the assumption that caste is occu- 
pational. As I have already pointed out the 
Brahman caste was racial in origin, and tothishas 
now been added intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment the result of a continuous cultivation for 
twenty-five centuries which of itself is sufficient 
to induce a cleavage even in a homogeneous 
community. The Brahmans may desire to keep 
their stock pure without assigning any religious 
inferiority to the other castes. This is a legitimate 
desire and the right is claimed and exercised by 
Europeans settled in Africa. Does Mr. Sankaran 
Nair deny it to the Brahman? The individualis- 
tic regime has been in existence now for many 
centuries in all communities. I see from 
the proceedings of the meeting held in Madras to 
protest against the Bill that some of the higher 
non- Brahman castes desire to keep themselves 
unmixod. 

Some of the other proposals in Mr. Sankaran' 
Nair’s article are equally objectionable. 

(1) Prohibition of Polygamy. I have already 
pointed out that polygamy is a necessary conse- 
quence of the system of hypergamous unions 
prevalent in Malabar, and I will presently point 
out that if Mr Basu’s Bill becomes law polygamy 
must become common among Brahmans. The 
proposal to prohibit polygamy illustrates how 
radical reformers do not stop to consider the 
effect of their proposals on the complicated 
structure of society. 

(2) The right of excommunication should mt he 
recognized by Civil Courts, How else can an 
endognmous community keep itself pure? 

Before leaving Mr. Sankaran Nair, I wish to 
ask the social reformers whether he is one of 
them or is only masquerading in their cloak. 
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scheme of reform is revolutionary and not con- 
fined to ** safeguarding freedom of consoience.** 
Do social reformers subscribe to his wild state- 
ments and theories advanced for English cou- 
SUfliption ? I take it that every social reformer 
rtprobates his abuse and misrepresentation of 
orthodox Hindus. 

VIII. CONCLUSION. 

The Brahmans constitute a type superior to the 
other castes, and they would be justified in 
opposing the present Bill even if the ancient 
law-givers had sanctioned intermarriages. As a 
fact, however, none cf the law givers sanction 
Partiloma marriages ; the aversion to this kind 
of union is an ultimate fact traceable in the last 
or probably to the desire of the female to 
have the best mate available. As regards Anulo- 
ma marriages it is obvious that even 
according to Manu and Baudhayana, the most 
liberal of the law-givers, a Brahman cannot 
perpetuate his lineage by marrying a Sudra wife 
and that he must have a Brahman or a Kshatriya 
wife in addition to have a Brahman son. It is 
impossible for a Brahman marrying a Sudra 
woman under Mr. Basu’s Bill to discharge his 
debt to the Pitris. Mr. Basu’s Bill thus receives 
no support from the ancient law- givers except 
where a man marries a woman of a class next 
below his. Mr. Sankaian Nair’s proposal to go 
to the really sacred books of the past has merely 
to be looked at closely to be summarily rejected. 

There is a vast field for social refotm without 
this extreme step which appears to involve the 
extinction of the Brahman as a separate type. 
The social reformer says that it will be a glorious 
end to the Brahman caste to get itself lost in the 
endeavour to unify the various classes of India. 
The Brahman nkust greatly modify his spiritual 
conceptions and ideals before this can become 
possible meanwhile the education of the masses, 
the elevation of the depressed classes, the 
fusion of the sub-oastes etc., these offer a vast field 
in which the reformer can have the hearty co- 
operation of the educated Indian. And these 
are the essential preliminary measures. 

To put my case concisely, the reform proposed 
is not, like post-puberty marriage, a desirable 
reform which is opposed merely on religious 
grounds. The practice of inter-caste marriages 
was deliberately given up by the community in con- 
sequence of its baneful effects on the higher classes, 
and its revival will tell most disastrously on the Brah- 
man community. It must inevitably lead to 
further deterioration of the Brahmans, physi- 


cally, mentally and spiritually. It will be many 
generations before the Brahmans can recon- 
cile themselves to the idea of giving their girls in 
marriage to Sudras or i’anchamas, and if Brahman 
boys take, in yearly increasing numbers, to Sudra 
and Panchama wives, the number of unmarried 
Brahman girls will annually increase; and, as 
a consequence, polygamy which is now a rare 
exception must become the general rule. The 
marriages under the Act will be usually against 
the wishes of tho boy’s parents and will therefore 
be without any religious rites unless social refor- 
mers and other proselytising agencies kindly 
provide such rites for them; in any case marriages 
will soon lose their sacramental character. Lastly, 
the Hindu script ures have never countenanced 
divorce, and the introduction of this as an element 
in the marriage relation amongst Hindus 
must upset many a cherished notion of 
Hindu orthodoxy ; it is no answer to this to say 
that amongst certain late accretions to Hinduism 
at the bottom of the scale, there is tribal custom 
countenancing the free separation of husband 
and wife. Tho supporters of the Bill cannot 
argue that instances of marriages contrary 
to the present customs will be few and far 
between and that the efiect of the proposed 
legislation on society will be very limited ; for 
it is mainly with the object of removing 
caste barriers that the present legislation has 
been proposed. The forward party should 
not therefore be surprised if even educated 
Indians stand aghast at the magnitude of the 
social changes involved, and suggest a less ambi- 
tious programme which can be carried out with- 
out rousing much opposition. Our efforts may for 
the present be limited to the fusion of sub-castes 
by legalising intermarriages between sub-castes 
under each major Varna whore, and if, such 
marriages are really not sanctioned by law. 

My conclusions are : — 

(1) The proposed legislation is premature and 
far in advance of the community. 

(2) The Bill as drafted confers on those 
marrying under its provisions a higher status and 
larger rights of inheritance thaa Act. Ill, of 1872. 

(3) If the Government of India ultimately 
decides to proceed with the legislation, the 
orthodox party should secure such modifications 
of the Bill as will ensure that persons taking 
advantage of the new Law have no more right 
than persons now marrying under Act HI. of 1872 
and shall not be entitled to share in the rights 
and privileges of the caste* 
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EVERY INCH THE BUCK IS k MAN.* 

BY 

MR. M. K. ACHARYA. 


Tlic black hath hands, thn black hath eyes, 

And straight he walkoth -as well he can ; 
He hath his Gods too in the skies : 

Aye, every inch the black is a man ! 

The black hath limbs, the black hath brains, 
llis place he keepeth, as well he can ; 

And at his work each nerve ho strains : 

Aye, every inch the black is a man ! 

He hath a heart : he too can bate, 

He too love truly, as well he can ; 

Strike him, he will retaliate : 

Aye, every inch the black is a man ! 

He hath a home where snug he feels. 

And blest and cheery, as well he can ; 

With kisses too his love he seals : 

Aye, every incl^the black is a man ! 

The white how is he higher born ? 

Ill what shows nobler, an if he can ? 

More mighty through his pride and scorn ? 
Why, every inch the black is a man ! 

Grows any greater by his drink ? 

By dancing thoughtless, as well he can, 

Till reacheth oft destruction’s brink ? 

Why, every inch the black is a man I 

Not by the colour of the skin. 

But by true merit, an if you can, 

Decide the world is all akin ; 

And ever^r inch the black is a man ! 

One only God hath made us all, 

Whom each doth worship what way he can ; 
By deeds we rise alike or fall ; 

And every inch the black is a man 1 


* Suggested by the Viscount Cole Incident. 


THE MODERN PARIS. 

BY 

MR. K. 8. RAMASWAMl SA8TRI, B.A., B.L., 
4 ^ 

Life came with three gifts in her hands 
Love sweet and secret as the night, 

And Fame bright through the sunlit lands 

And Power’s short-lived but wealthy might 

He yearned for Love ; ho yearned for Fame ; 
He yearned for Opulence and Power. 

How can he ever successful claim 

From Life the longed-for threefold dower ? 

Alas ! Life sternly bade him choose 
But one among her gifts so bright. 

Which shall he take and which refuse. 

When three were tempting in his sight ? 

The Modern Paris in amaze 

Stood long before Life's glittering shows. 

At length impelled by newborn ways 

The gift of wealth and power he chose. 

Ah! who was wise-the prince of Troy 
Who won as guardon Helen’s kiss, 

Her love’s bright bliss without alloy, 

And fathomed Love’s sweet mysteries 

Or he who chose the gift of Power 

And turned away from Love and Fame 

And sowed in toil in youthful hour 

To reap neglect when evening came ? 

Alas ! if with a single heart 

He sought Power’s fair enchanting height, 

He might have played a dazzling past 
Upon Life’s stage before our sight. 

But he pined for Love’s mystic charms 

And Fame’s bright seat and deathless days ; 

And flirted with lust’s sensual harms 
And trod foul notoriety’s ways. 

He thus lost Love and Fame ; and Power 
Brought grief to him when shadows came, 

Alas 1 he died before his hour 
Neglected, lonely, and in shame, 
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CURRENT EVERTS. 

BY RAJDUAIU. 


TRIPOLI. 

OROCCO having for the time receded 
somewhat from their gaze Tripoli has 
for the last four weeks become the cyno- 
sure of the great civilised states. In reality the 
forcible occupation of that seaport of North-east 
Africa by Italy is a corollary of the events that 
have recently occurred and are still brewing in 
Morocco. The seizure, so far as we notice, has 
been looked at askance by the great European 
Powers ! The sort of virtuous denunciation in 
which the Continental and the British Press has 
indulged seems to us to be purely pharisaical. 
Satiated as they have been with a prolonged career 
of landgrabbing in divers parts of the world, 
specially in South Africa, some of the great 
Powers view with a shrug the identical operation 
Italy has adopted so successfully in Tripoli, it 
may be fairly inquired, wnat ditference there is 
between the daylight buccaneering of lands be- 
longing to many a wild indigenous community 
in South Africa which was carried on during 
the last quarter of a century and more and this 
'new highway robbery of Tripoli ‘i Have the 
public, which takes interest in the world’s politics, 
forgotten all about the struggles of certain Peck- 
souffian nations of Europe in Zululand, Damar- 
land, Bechunaland, Swaziland, Matableland, and 
so on, from the early seventies ? Have they for- 
gotten the occupation of “No Man s Land in 
the Hindu Kush ? Each and all have got fat 
slices of the territory they coveted for in search 
of pelf. But now that they have had the 
buccaneering to surfeit, and not without bitter 
cost, they are venting their pious sermons on the 
unholiness of the fraud. Italy has perpetrated ! 
One is apt to exclaim, that there may be a 
difference of degree in these landgrabbing ex- 
ploits of the unctuous European Powers, but 
there is none of kind. Resolved iiito their 
fundamental basis we are disagreeably compelled 
to admit that they were all an unprovoked robbery 
where the god of Might, as usual, overrode the 
god of Eight. If all their virtual indignation is 
now poured on the devoted head of Italy m»»y it be 
asked whether she is not faithfully following the 
example of her elders in the ai t of despoiling your 


neighbour uf his vineyards ? But such is hypocriti- 
cal Europe ; and such has her memory proved 
traitor, that she has clean forgotten what 
she did a while in South Africa! On our 
part we can have no sympathy with any Power, 
however great and however civilised, which sets at 
defiance not only the scriptural commandment 
but even the ordinary laws of Humanity. Thus 
it is that we condemn as much the phariseeism 
and philistinism of Italy as we emphatically do of 
the pirates of South Africa. Each and all have 
done their best to squat on the lands of helpless 
and powerless people with no friends to assist them, 
force and fraud have reigned rampant, and tht-se 
are the civilised states which ace supposed to set 
an example to the world in universal brotlierhood 
humanity, and righteousness ! ! ! Tripoli is Italy's. 
Italy has firmly refused to listen to Europe. 
She has reason on her side. Not that we defend her. 
No. But Italy is entitled to say that she has follow- 
ed the example of Europe. She could point her 
finger at her old enemy, Austria, and ask what 
that Power has done with Bosnia and Herzegovina? 
If everybody has tried to compensate himself, 
why should Italy lag behind ? Ethics have no 
place in the politics of Europe. Expediency is 
the word. It is expedient, proclaims Italy, to 
occupy Tripoli in her own interests, and she is 
determined to do so at all cost and hazard. Con- 
science-stricken Europe dare not unite and 
resist that determination. That is the long and 
the short of it. Of course, the struggle meanwhile 
with Turkey will continue. Turkey, unbefriended 
lias to bear the brunt of this fresh “ outrage ” of 
her territory as best she could. Short of the 
necessary military strength which alone can cope 
wich Italy, she is trying to carry on a kind of 
economic wai\ namely, boycot Italian people, Italian 
commodities, Italian everything, within her own 
territories. She has adopted the policy of economic 
reprisal. It may or may not prove successful. That 
remains to be seen. Europe is presented with a 
duel between the Irridentists and the Ottomans. 
In reality the Ottoman, if well equipped, both on 
military and naval armaments, can overcome the 
hot-headed, bragging, and less martial Italian. 
But at present, Turkey is wofully deficient in both, 
while to add to her troubles she is a divided house. 
Both the foreign and domestic policy are at sixes 
and sevens. There is a rift in the Turkish 
Parliament — the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress on the one hand and the independents on 
the other. Both suffer from their strength as 
well as their weakness. While this deplorable con- 
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dition lasts, Inaly is making the best of her 
opportunities. No doubt a kind of truce would 
soon be established. Italy is posing as a naval 
Power. She is determined to sh. w that she is a 
factor to be counted with, though hitherto relega- 
ted to a second place in the Counsels of the Greater 
Powers. These, in their turn, perceive a new 
element which in all probability may threaten the 
balance of power, at least, in the Mediterranean. 
No wonder they have at least been driven by 
Italy’s persistency to bring about peace which 
may for the present put an and to her further 
aggressive ambition. So we do not expect any- 
thing like war to the knife either on the one 
side or the other, howsoever the chief actors may 
foam at the mouth. 

A POLITICAL IfiAHTHQUAKE IN CUINA. 

While the battle was raging in Africa, none 
expected that in the Far East, the Kingdom of 
the Son of Heaven, would partially be overthrown 
by a political earthquake. It is generally the 
case that the untoward happens. The rebelli- 
on in and around Hankow has come upon 
us as a surprise. Evidently the Chinese literate 
are taking a leaf from the West. Republican 
Government is the order of the day, Why not 
make China a Republic? So down with the 
Manchus who have oppsessed China these two 
hundieds and mure. But such shibboleths are 
more easily pronounced than converted into 
action. The impatient idealists of Hankow are all 
fora “ Swaraj” in the Province. But the idealists 
have already found to their cost that it is not so 
easy to drive away the Manchus back to their indi- 
genous home. The Manchus has come to stay. He 
has stayed enough, and consolidated his power ; 
and woe be to them who try to overthrow 
them. Swiftly like the Assyrian wolf has the 
imperial force attacked the Hankan republican 
fold which has thus suffered defeat. The new 
Viceroy is a terrible personage. His very name 
strikes terror and quakes the Chinaman to the 
sole of his foot. With such a Viceroy and an 
Imperial Commander, Hankow is bound to be soon 
restored to peace and commerce and the republican 
leaders will have learned their first lesson on 
revolt. Awakened China is aware of her own 
weakness. She is taking every step to fortify her 
self for purposes of defence and offence, both by 
land and sea. She is rapidly rising industrially 
with the aid of railways and there is nothing 
which China cannot do, given the necessary sinews. 
She may one day astonish the world as much as 


Japan ; and though Japan may inwardly wish and 
even try to weaken China, the latter is fully alert 
and knows her next door neighbour to the very tip 
of his finger. Hitherto China had moved with the 
pace of the tortoise. Her policy was Fabian. But 
the utter foreign compact, to which she has now 
become fully alive has taught her that she must 
quicken her face in international progress. 
Organi.sation, including speedy mobilisation, 
whether of armies or commodities, is absolutely 
essential for her future wellbeing. Bhe is doing 
everything to attain that end. The rebellion in 
Hankow is bound to receive its quietus as much 
as the Boxers revolution did. It is indeed lucky 
that India is at present ruled by a Viceroy whose 
diplomatic experience is of a most valuable and 
useful character in Indian foreign affairs. With 
a reddest of red Imperialist like Lord Curzon wo 
should have heard by this time of another suffered 
“serious imbroglio ” on the British borders of 
Thibet, and another preparation for “ a peaceful” 
mission. China’s internal troubles, specially 
Westward, will always be a signal for a 
militant Indian Government to push the red 
line of the map of India till brought cheek 
by jowl with South Western China. Hence 
it is indeed lucky we have wise Lord Hardinge 
as Viceroy. We have not heard of that illusion, 
known in ecclesiastical Thibet, as the Dalai 
Lama, of late ; and we hope that in the 
present unsettled state of Hankow we shall not^ 
hear from the fiery Imperialists and their counter 
parts in the British Press, of any fresh intrigues. 
We specially fear this, seeing how Lord Curzon is 
endeavouring at present to form a Party on 
Persian affairs, as he did on Chinese just before 
Lord Salisbury got rid of him from his Ministry 
and foisted him on poor India. 

DISCREDITABLE ANGLO- RUSSIAN DIBLOMACY IN 
PERSIA. 

We entirely view the present unhappy condi- 
tion of Persia wich the greatest alarm. We 
thought the Anglo- Russian agreement would give 
peace to Persia and encourage her to develop her 
new parliamentary institution on patriotic lines. 
But it seems that the Muscovite element is as 
strong as before for subterranean intrigues, having 
for their ultimate aim a break down of the Mejliss 
and with it of all aspirations to a rejuvenated 
and reconstructed modern Persia. And unfortu- 
nately it is too too transparent from the trend 
of Anglo-Russo-Persian politics for many months 
past that the British Foreign Office is almost 
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imbecile to take any independent and eburdy 
action to arrest all Muscovite intrigues and 
encourage Persia to achieve her own better evo- 
lution. By this time she could have done a great 
deal with the active and really friendly support cl 
the British. But unfortunately British strength 
in Persia is nowhere. British diplomacy is 
moulded by the Russian Foreign Office. No- 
where has the imbecility of the British Foreign 
Minister been more discerned than in Persian 
affairs. And yet it is a marvel that Persia has 
yet shewn so much firmness and vitality. Dis- 
trusting both Russia and England, the Mejliss 
wisely cast about far afield and put into requisition 
the United States as a disinterested and sympathe- 
tic power to render her that good, financially and 
politically, which, to her bitter disappointmetjt, 
she failed to obtain from the British. After a 
struggle she succeeded in her loans and with the 
aid of Mr. Shuster and his colleagues has been 
able to reorganise all fiscal institutions and place 
them on a sound footing. This fin.iiicial reorgani- 
sation is growing apace. It rejoices our heart. 
For given suffhjiont scope without let or hindr- 
ance Persia is bound to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom of British and other European 
financi-^rb who hold ner in thoir iron grip. This 
conspiracy on the part of Russia and Great Bri- 
tain to resist the employment of Major Stokes as 
the chief of the Gendarmerie is really no credit to 
both. It is really more discreditable to British 
diplomacy. All the nonsense talked about the 
pro- Persian attitude of the Major and his so called 
Russo-phobism may be taken as so much romance. 
No. Major Stokes is the one man who could sup- 
port the Persian financial department under Mr. 
Shuster. But England has never forgiven Mr. 
Shuster. Neither Russia. No wonder that both in 
concert are actively endeavouring to resist his 
employment. What right have they to interfere in 
Persia exercising her independent sovereignty in 
the matter? What about Oolonel Liakoff? How 
inimical he wns to the patriotic party and how he 
strove to support that contemptible Mahomed Ali 
on the throne of Tehranl Did the British 
Foreign Office care to move its little finger 
against the employment of that fire-eating Mus- 
covite ? Why then are the organs of British 
opinion and even European trying to denounce 
Mr. Shuster? Is it a crime that he is doing his 
best to say to the Russian Hands oflT’? Is it a 
crime that he has the moral courage to proclaim to 
the four quarters of the world the bare truth 
■that England and Russia are conspiring to keep 


down Persia under their iron heels by a variety of 
m^^ans of which this Stoke affair is the latest 
\ .stance ? It is indeed most disheartening and 
deplorable to have to condemn in toto the policy 
at present pursued by the British Foreign Office 
towards Persia, the patriotic Persia which having 
freed herself from the grip of a despicable 
indigenous despot on the throne, is struggling 
to become a constitutional Eastern power 
for her own better regenaration which is certain 
to render the greatest good to the British them- 
selves, We devoutly hope wiser and more sympa- 
thetic counsel may prevail in the Foreign Office 
in Downing Street and that freeing itself from the 
shackles of the one at St. Peter8biirgh,it may render 
lasting aa.sistance to realise the aspirations of the 
patriotic Persian. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
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Mirage. — •/?// A?. TempU ThurHton(^feihuen d' Co.) 

It is the nature of humanity to believe in 
chimeras, to bunt the Mir.»ge happirie.sa. 

“ Talk of freedom! This a slave’s world is, and 
we must wake, 

To slavery as generations pass ; 

But some there are who cut the fetters from their 

feet and make — 

A little God of brass.*' 

The little god of brass in this case is a young 
girl Rosanno, a cousin twice removed, of an old 
French emigre in reduced circumstances, who had 
loved and lost Rosanne’s mother. How the Oount 
du Guesclin grows juvenile in spirit by daily 
associating with Rosanne, and believes that he ia 
not too old to marry her, and how he actually 
proposes for her hand and then discovers that her 
love, which he fondly imagined was his, was fixed 
on a young man — an acquaintance of a few days 
^ — is admirably told. The Count had hunted a 
“ mirage ” and fortun-ately found out his mis- 
take before he ruined Rosanne's life — and his own. 
It is the final chapter in the Count's career and he 
disappears into the Unknown — with the cab that 
conveyed him from the scene of his infatuation. 
Not the least interesting part of the story are the 
love experiences of the Count's old and faithful 
French servant who ultimately sacrifices his 
matrimonial ambitions to follow his disappointed 
master. The simple story is an idyll well worth 
prusal, 
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The Kacharis. — By Rev, Sidney Endle^ {Mac- 
Millan d' Co.y Ltd.) 

This contribution to our knowledge of one of 
the msny aboriginal races of Assam has evidently 
been a labour of love to the Missionary, the Rev. 
Sidney Endle of the S. F. G. who was associated 
with ^e Kachari tribe — many of whom became, 
converts to Christianity, for about 20 years of his 
life. The book is a very complete account of the 
origin, characteristics and distribution of the 
Kachari clan with a historical summary. L'gbt 
is thrown on their social and domestic Ufa, their 
laws and customs, their religion, their folklore and 
their traditions, with an outline grammar of their 
language. Speaking of the social and domestic 
life ” of this aboriginal tribe their historian says 
** It is not without its pleasing arid satisfactory 
features. It is probably, for the most part, far 
sounder and more wholesome than the life of great 
cities, whether in Asia or Europe; and it is with 
no little dismay and sorrow that the writer would 
see any hasty ill-considered attempts made to 
supplant or override this simple primitive patri- 
archal life through the introduction of a one-sided 
materialistic civilisation.” It is regrettable 
to think that the reverend gentleman has been 
himself mainly instrumental in inserting the 
thin end of the wedgefof a change he depre- 
cates (for assuredly Civilization follows in the 
wake of Christianity.) The book is a valuable 
contribution to Asiatic Ethnology more especially 
as it gives particulars of a number of tribes closely 
allied to the Kacharis. A portrait of the author 
adorns the book and more than a dozen illustra- 
tions — some in color — enhance the value of the 
volume to which Mr. J. D. Anderson I. C. S. 
(Retired) adds a readable Introduction. There is 
also a map. 


Textiles for Commercial, Industrial 
Evening and Domestic Art Schools 

By William II. Dooley D. C. {He^dh <& Company, 
Netjc York.) 

This book explains the manufacture and testing 
of textiles for Commercial, industrial and domestic 
arts. It is useful to students who are learning 
the textile trades but others engaged in the lines 
wilt find the book profitable reading especially 
the description of Cotton, Woollen, worsted and 
silk fabrics. The book is profusely illustrated. 
It is a pity there is no index to the book which 
might serve as a work of reference as well, 


Thorpe’s V/ay. — By Morhy Roberts {BelVa Colo- 
nial Library.) 

Mr. Morley Robert’s Thorpe's Way is a novel 
full of the spirit of the times. It treats of the 
revolt of the New Woman against the rigid 
conservatism of the past, in matters of marriage 
and abounds with vigorous ideas for the Social 
Reformer and Student of Sociology. John 
Montague Thorpe is a young gentleman of litera- 
ry tastes, a Radical in religion, politics and 
sriciety, almost Bohemian in his habits of life. 
H« falls in love — in his own unconventional 
manner — with Molly, who chafes under the 
restraints imposed by her mother, a fierce 
champion of philistinism. Molly is asked to pre- 
fer Edward Fanshawe, the prospective Earl who 
can however talk only of Polo and Golf and that 
in the most repulsive slang. After a long course 
of suffering, relieved by many romantic episodes 
the story ends in the good old way by Molly’s 
marriage with Thorpe. The characters are 
brilliant and vivid, and the hero is quite loveable 
despite his numerous * heresies ’. Molly is an 
attractive young lady though she persists in 
resisting the authority of her mother. Judging 
by the standard suggested by Leslie Stephen — 
whether the person is one with whom the reader 
is disposed to fall in love — she must be pronoun- 
ced n successful heroine. There is Thorpe’s friend, 
Thom 'ion, a gentleman of admirable virtues who 
can be relied on in any crisis. 

Mr. Roberts has quite a genius for Epigram 
and a very valuable collection can be made from 
his pages. A humorous element of a highly 
interesting nature, is introduced in the treatment 
moted out to the Rev. Mallow Simpkinson and 
Mrs. Francis Byron and other upholders of the 
old order. There is no acrimonious controversy 
round these serious questions — the Comic Muse 
plays on the most bitter differences in Faith and 
Morality. A word of praise must be reserved for 
the force with which the author has drawn the 
character of Granny Duckey, the ootogenerian 
ancestor of the family whose sympathies are all 
however with Molly. While congratulating Mr, 
Roberts, we confess to our sense of disappointment 
at the finish, which is rather lightly comic and 
wanting in impressiveness — but it is probably in 
consonance with Thorpe’s way. 


DADAPAI NAOROJrS bPEECHEfi AND 
WRlTIRvlS.— An up-to-date exhaustive and oom- 
prehensivf^ collection. With a portrait. Price Ks. 2. 
T o Subsci^rg of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8, 

A. Nation A Co., 4, Sunkorama Chetty Bt., Madrasi 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

— — 

State Control of Emigration* 

In the September number of the Empire Review^ 
Mr. H. Ingleby M. P., puts in a strong plea for 
the necessity of the State taking an efieotive con> 
trol over the emigration of the people. Despite the 
blessings of Free Trade there is in England a 
large surplus population unable to obtain a living 
wage. While the mouths to be fed continue to 
increase, the lands have no corresponding power 
of expan.siori, and the industries cannot keep pace 
with the demands of work. In these circumstances 
the couiv ry is clogged with its l>uman species, 
and emij: ration is the only available solution of 
the problem. 

As far as Canada is concerned she is defended 
from all possibility of outside danger and there is 
nothing to cause her Trade Unions to break away 
from their traditional policy of monopoly. Conse- 
quently the rules for emigration are being 
rendered more stringent and apart from agricul- 
tural labourers, emigrants who are assisted by 
organisations in England are given the cold 
shoulder. The emigrants therefore have to labour 
under several disadvantages and hence it is that 
the State should have control in the matter affect- 
ing emigration in general. By the organisations 
taking the necessary steps in sending young men 
to the various portions of the Empire, chaos and 
confusion reign in the minds of those needing 
assistance. Another difficulty in this connection is : 

Not only have we these numerous societies tumbling 
over one another in their philanthropic efforts, but the 
Dominions tliemselves have thoir agents in London, and 
these agents have tlieir sub-agents dotted about in all 
parts of the country. Presumably these agents are paid 
by results, and obviously it is to their interest to direct 
to their own particular colony or province the man who 
desires to emigrate. And no one can have failed to no- 
tice the spasmodic efforts mado from time to time by 
attractive advertisement to allure our youths to some 
particular quarter of the globe where labour is needed. 
Now 1 do not for a moment allege anything wrong in 
these methods of procedure, but it does sometimes lead 
to square men being put into round holes, and pressure 
being put on a man to go to one colony when he is anxi- 
ous to go to another. 1 have known men persuaded to 
ship to one Dominion, from whence, after a short experi- 
ence, they have transferred themselves to another Domi- 
nion, the one on which their hearts had originally been 
set, thus wasting precious time and money. The held is 
really so diverse that it requires to bo scientiflcally treat- 
ed, and this leads me to the oonolusion I am anxious for 
my readers to join me in drawing. . ' 

The writer is convinced that only under the 
guidance of the State can such a plan be ,<ijev6lop- 
ud, that chaotic condition of things would c^ase, 
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Mrs. Besant's on the ''Unrest.’’ 

The “ Christian Commonwealth ” for Septem- 
ber 1.3, contains the third of Mrs. Besant’s articles 
on the Unrest in India.” In it she continues 
to discuss the immense change which has been 
wrought by tho opening up through English edu- 
cation of a new world to the modern Indian. 

They are fed on English books, English^history 
English economics, English science ; the old reli- 
gion was laughed at and they turned the weapons 
which had slain their own religion against all re- 
ligion. They travelled and saw English wealth, 
English prosperity, English freedom : their teach- 
ers extolled English ways, held up English ideals. 

As a consequence, they tore down their imme- 
morial religion and says Mrs, Besant, until Theo- 
sophy came their way put nothing in its place. 

Along with education they co-operated in the 
building of an united India, the steady pressure 
of British rule and the bond of common English 
language. 

Unhappily, economic pressure came to precipi- 
tate a crisis, and made a soil into which revolution- 
ary seed could be thrown. Indian industries had 
withered under Western competition ; hand-made 
cloths were ousted by Lancashire cotton gooda, 
cheap and shoddy ; the country was flooded with 
rubbish and its artisans were pushed to the wall. 
The educated class had increased in size, had 
crowded Government service and learned profes- 
sions, and swamped all the available openings ; 
competition was crushing ; a B. A. went cheap 
at XI a month as a clerk, and, hundreds of 
B. A. ’ s hung about unemployed even at that 
modest remuneration ; the cost of education be- 
came prohibitory for the sons of the clerk B.A.^s 
and sullen discontent spread far and wide, 
Englishmen held the best paid posts ; why should 
they? Places of authority were closed against 
Indians : but were not Indians in their own coun- 
try, and had they not first claim ? There was no 
thought of disloyalty, no hatred of British rule. 
Indians were willing to learn the ways of 
freedom from the English, but they were un- 
willing to be for ever shut out from treading them. 

And so, because they chafed against the barriers 
and desired to appeal to English good will and 
love of liberty by giving articulate expression to 
their hopes and fears, their views and well-consi- 
dered opinions, they founded the Indian National 
Congress. 
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Judicial Training of Indian Civilians. 

Mr. H. Batty, 1. 0. 8., Retired High Court 
Judge, Bombay, contributes an article on this 
subject to the October number of East and West. 
He deplores that apart from financial and 
administrative exigencies, the executive authori- 
ties have no exclusive interests or special informa- 
tion in connection with the problem of providing 
an efficient judiciary. Candidates who come off 
successful in the Indian Civil Service Examination 
can take to judicial or executive work and there 
is no special department of training for either. 

All the successful candidates on arrival in India 
are required alike to pass departmental examina- 
tions in which the main stress is laid upon fitness 
fot revenue and executive work, and the legal 
attainments required are little more than element- 
ary. In the legal training, practical or theoretic- 
al, no facilities seem to be afforded. 

A good general education is indisputably very desirable 
in a Judge. But pre-eminence in any subjects other than 
law and equity can hardly compensate for the attainment 
of legal attainments in a judge or be taken as indicating 
a special predilection for jurisprudence. . . . The present 
system of open competition enables candidates, some of 
whom, if successful, must be required for judical work, to 
exclude law bv specialising in almost any branch of learn- 
ing that they may prefer, without regard being had to one 
of|the roost essential subjects, a subject which the exi- 
ncies of the service it almost impossible for them 
master after they have been selected. So long as a 
hidebound system of examination presents the Indian 
Governments only with tyros to train in law and so long 
as the Indian Governments are without the facilities for 
training thorn, and can only spare for the purpose those 
found to be the least efficient at duties that do not call 
for such preliminary training, the problem of obtaining 
an efficient judiciary from the members of the Indian 
Civil Service, if not altogether insoluble, must entail upon 
the Indian Government, the public and individual offi- 
cers, loss and trouble quite incommensurate with the 
difficulties that would be involved in modifying that sys- 
tem to meet the re(]uirements of the case. 

ON INDIAN ART. INDUSTRY AND 
EbUCATION.-^Uy B. B. Havell, late Principal of the 
School of Arts, Calcutta. The subjects dealt with are *^Tbe 
Taj and Its Designers,” “ The Revival of Indian Handi- 
craft,” “Art and Education in India,” “Art and Univer- 
Mty Reform,” “ Indian Administration and Swadeshi,” 
“The Uses of Art.” Price Ro. 1-4. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

OADABHAI NAOROJrS SPEEOHEfll AND 
WRITINOS.— An up-to-date exhaustive ftnd com- 
prehensive collection. With a portrait. Price Ks. 2. 
tTb Sabsotiberi of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 


The India of the Fnture. 

Writing on the above subject to a recent num- 
ber of the Wednesday Review, Mr. H. 0. Keene, 
M. A., 0. 1. E., says that it is only after the estab- 
lishment of British rule in this country, conti- 
nental India has become a nation. The genera- 
tions of British peace has accomplished what the 
long centuries from Vihramaditya to Aurangzeb 
failed to do. Tlte writer proceeds : — 

“Animated by English education the leaders of 
native thought are naturally proposing various 
schemes for organisiug the life of the new com- 
munity. A small body of extremists have shown 
a desire, to abolish what they consider the humi- 
liations of alien rule ; not perceiving that the 
vacancy would ere long bo occupied by some other 
foreign power, neither to their liking nor to the 
general advantage of the land. A larger and 
more moderate party is understood to desire, 
something like Colonial Independence, in which 
maintaining a British Governor they would enjoy 
representative institutions and practical independ- 
ence. A third scheme less generally expressed, 
but probably consonant with a wider existence of 
feeling involves an imitation of the system that 
has long prevailed in the Netherlands of India, 
where native Rajahs preside over the administra- 
tion of Justice, Police, and Revenue, under the 
advice and co-operation of the European Resident. 
A small step in this direction was taken by the 
late Marquis of Ripon with the sanction of the 
Home Government, when he restored the native 
Dynasty in Mysore : and in comparatively recent 
days the policy was repeated at the instigation of 
Sir J. D. La Touche, who during his Lieutenancy 
of the United Provinces procured administrative 
powers for the Maharajah of Benares, in that 
party of the country. Wherever a llindu or 
Mahommedan Chief can be found with the neces- 
sary ability he might replace the existing Com- 
raissiuner, or other high British authority, 
subject only to conditions which would ensure 
the maintenance of such* civilised principles as 
might be consistent with native ideas and feelings. 
In support of this it is urged that, with the best 
intentions, the British Government has not always 
been in due sympathy with oriental traditions, 
and modes of thought. A prominent instance of 
this is to be found in the system of land revenue. 
Under various forms the British have always 
preserved a principle opposed to oriental views 
and not free from practical inconveniences. 
It has been throughout assumed that the 
land mqst always be the profierty of some 
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individual or corporation which should hold 
it in complete or uninterrupted possession so long 
as an annual tax was paid to the Exchequer, 
such tax being fixed either in perpetuity or for 
a term of years, in Oriental States, the system is 
well known to be entirely different. Except when 
granted as a reward for services the land has 
always belonged to the State, whose ofiicials go 
round at harvest time, and collect all the surplus 
produce and all that is conveyed to grantees is 
the exercise of the power, otherwise possessed by 
the Government. The consequence of this is 
obvious: in good years the Government gets more, 
in bad years less ; and the profit and loss all fall 
on the Government as Trustee for the general 
public. 

Other instances might be mentioned in 
which the habits of the people are not always 
consulted by a power, always convinced of the 
infinite superiority of its own form of civili- 
zation. 

Evidently the difficulty of introducing this 
system would lie in the provision for the details. 
For example, it would not be consistent with 
justice to abolish the principle above-mentioned 
under which the managers of landed property 
are considered its owners : titles which have been 
inherited or transferred during several genera- 
tions could not fairly be called in question ; and 
the Rajahs must be required to respect those 
vested rights. Some variations in the forms of 
the dififerent Government might be fou))d requi- 
site while in some parts no native ruler might be 
forthcoming. Above all, the supremacy of the 
Viceroy-in- Council must be strictly maintained, 
but with such precautions it may seem that a 
step might be made towards gratifying native 
desires without impairing tho Imperial unity of 
India. 

The Indian Sadhus. 

Lieut-Colonel Thomson, in an article in the 
Mmteenth Century ^ssyB that at the Hardwar fairs 
he bas often come across Sannyasis who could talk 
excellent English. One of them became a friend 
of his and kept correspondence with him for years. 
He is said to have studied at a Scottish Univer- 
sity and was very fond of the works of Marie 
Corelli. He was possessed of considerable wealth 
nearly all of which he gave away in charity. He 
lived in a little encampment on the island oppo- 
sijl^ Hardwar for a long time, and when he found 
that he could no longer hold converse with the 
same spirits as of old, he went to Lhassa, and 
returning to the P^njab died of plague. 


The Mahomedans in India- 


It is generally known that a large section of 
Indian Mahomedans is of Hindu origin and not 
of pure Moslem desce nt. The following facts 
which the “ /Jaw/i ” compiled from the Census 
Report of India of 1911 will be read with 
interest : — 

^^In Bengal the local Mahomedar^, most of 
whom belong to tho agricultural classes, are ip 
the main the descendants of local converts from 
Hinduism. In Malabar, the only place in South- 
ern India where the faith of Islam has many ad- 
herents the msjority of the Mussalmans are said 
to be det-cendants of local converts made by the 
Arabs who frequented the coast as far back as 
the beginning of the 8th century. In Gujarat^ 
the Bohras, Khojas and Memons, all of whom pre 
now Mahomedans, are of Hindu ancestry, and in 
Rajputana the Mahomedans are for the most 
part the descendants of Rajputs who were con- 
verted in the time of the Delhi Emperors ; of 
remainder many are Meos, also of indigenous 
origin. Even in the north-west of India a large 
portion of the present-day Majbomedans haye 
little or no foreign blood in their veins and of 
14,141,122 Mahomedans in the Punjab, oply 
1,114,243 were returned in the Census of 1901 S9 
Pathan, 491,789 as Balucb, 340,063 as Sheikh^ 
315,032 asSayad and 111,885 as Mogbal, that is 
to say, only 16 per cent, of the total population ar^ 
of foreign origin. The rest, i.e. about 84 per cent, 
are mostly converts from indigenous races such as 
the Jats who numbered nearly 2 millions, the 
Rajputs and Araius about 1 million, and the 
Jolahas, AwanR,Gujar8, Mochis, Kumbar, J^arkhaps 
and Telis from one to two- thirds of a million each. 
The vast majority of the present-day followers of 
Islam are shown by their caste designation to bp 
the descendants of local converts. The following 
extract from the Punjab “ Administration Report” 
1854-55 and 1855-56 also throws light on the 
same subject : — “ There are (in the Punjab) 7^ 
millions of Mahomedans to 5 millions of Hindus, 
^his numerical predominance of Mahomedans is 
remarkable. From the eastern boundary, th^t is, 
from the river Jumna to the Cbenab, the Hindus 
preponderate, from thence to tl\e Trans-lndps 
frontier, and in the Southern districts, the popula- 
tion is almost entirely Mahomedan. But among 
these latter, while many are of pure Mahomedsp 
extraction, yet many are of Hin^u race converts^ 
to Mabomedanism under the Moghul EDope^rB.’* 
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Indian Nationalism. 


The current number of the Rajput contains a 
paper on “ Indian Nationalism ” by Dr. S. V. 
Ketkar of Cornell University, U. S. A. After 
pointir.g out the various difficulties towards the 
evolution of an Indian nation the writer gives out 
some factors which contribute towards nation- 
making. He puts in a strong plea for the crea- 
tion of such aristocracy as would be recognised all 
over the country. 

** Can a class be formed out of Indian princes 
chiefs, and other potentates. In my opinion it 
is possible to create such a class and to use that 
class to unify India. * It would also be desirable 
in many ways to make the princes, instead of the 
Brahmanas, the bead of the society from many 
standpoints which may be explained later. But 
such a task would need a great deal of education, 
sense of duty, and activity ; things which have 
not been the characteristics of the Indian princes. 
They are filled with family pride, and appear to be 
incapable of any united action. 

If the Indian princes level distiriclions among 
them, of tribe and family, and form a class 
among themselves which would freely inter- 
marry and assert their own superiority over the 
Brahmanas, it is possible for them to do so. I 
shall be but too glad tck eee the princes unite and 
challenge the supremacy of the Brahmanas. The 
princes have wealth and power in their favour, the 
Brahmanas have nothing but intelligence, educa- 
tion and accumulated prestige. But the princes 
have not as yet shown any ability to unite. It is 
known that the daughter of an important Indian 
prince was compelled to be a second wife of 
another prince of her own tribe, being unable to 
make a suitable match with a prince outside her 
own tribe. If the Indian princes unite they may 
be able to from a class, union with whom would 
be sought by people from all castes and tribes in 
India. It is not possible that the Brahmanas will 
refuse to inter-marry with the princes, whatever 
their caste pride may be. Cases of Brahmanas 
who considered themselves honoured by marriages 
with princes have occiired in the past. Cases of 
this kind occur even now. A prince in Eastern 
India, who belonged to a tribe regarded among 
the Hindu princes as merely low-caste jungle 
people, was able to marry a girl from a caste sup- 
posed to be much higher than bis own. He was 
again able to find a Brahmana to marry his 
daughter when she was coupled with a dowry of 
ene hundred thousand rupees.’* 


Energism in the Orient. 

The September number of the Hindustan 
Review contains the first of the serial articles on 
the above subject contributed by Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch. The writer remarks that the ethical 
thought of India, traced to its simple Aryan 
sources, inculcates the same cardinal virtues which 
are contained also in the Western codes. Purity, 
benevolence and truthfulness are as important 
here as in the morality of the West. “Quite;, 
contrary to the common belief in the West, the 
appreciation of veracity is just as constantly and 
urgently held up as a fundamental virtue as in 
our own ethical literature. Nor are the knightly 
virtues of courage and firmness neglected in these 
earlier Indian models of conduct ” 

Indian civilization was a thing separate in itself. 

It was divided into parts, many secondary elements 
were added, and there was a new distribution of 
emphasis. In the final result the doctrine of renunci- 
ation overshadows everything else, Indian othicsl senti- 
ment of later ages favours the abdication of life, inaction, 
and the uncomplaining acceptance of the evils of exist- 
ence. It is a creed of inactivity, contemplation, 
quietism and self-suppression. The repeated conquests 
of India, the overpowering forces of Nature, the absence 
of national self-consciousness, have all helped to empha- 
size these characteristics. They are preeent, out only in 
Hinduism, but in other fonns of beliefs, like Buddfcusm 
and Jainism, that have originated in India. But our 
own generation is witnessing in India a great stirring of 
social life, the awakening of new nations! forces. The 
ancient texts are read from a new point of view and in a 
different tenjpor, and it is discovered that the morality 
of non-action and submission is only one part of a 
complex system, that there are other more active and 
more manly virtues inculcated as well. 

Great writers and thinkers of new India agree 
that they must cherish that national ideal which 
expresses itself in spiiituality. 

In intellectual and spiritual force they see the 
highest energy, and so, renunciation, truly inter- 
preted, is, after all, the highest virtue. “ Concen- 
tration, calmness, and inactivity are the result of 
centralization of great power, — calmness is the 
mother of tremendous energy,” these words of 
Vivekananda express that .valuation which sets 
mental strength high above all mechanical contri- 
vance, which appreciates that by the side of the 
thought-energy of the human mind everything 
else is insignificant. This is the greatest paradox 
in philosophy, that the West, where man first 
became conscious of his powers, where he learned 
to master the force of Nature before which the 
Oriental peoples bowed down in awe, should 
invariably have to yield to the Orient in fully 
appreciating the intense power of that very 
human mind and its activity. 
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The De-Militarisation of India- 

In the September number of the Untied Semae 
Magazhie^ Major Aubrey O’Brien, O.f.K., deplores 
the steady and continuous de-militarisation of 
the peoples of India. Says the writer: — 

The only chance of achieving this is to utilise the 
Army not merely from the point of view of possible 
immediate use, but as a training ground for the man- 
hood of the nation. At present, however, the Army 
in India is very limited in numbers. According to the 
latestGazetteer,the strength of the native portion amounts 
to 168,000 men only. This total is clearly but a “ drop 
in the ocean ” of three hundred millions of population. 
The training of one soldier out of every two thousand 
inhabitants clearly does not represent much advantage 
to the nation, and this it may bo urged, is a matter to 
which the careful attention of statesmen might well be 
directed. 

The classes that now give soldiers to India are 
very limited and the writer considers that it 
would be very wrong to allow any particular 
class of Indians to obtain an undue predominance 
over the other classes ; but it would be equally 
inadvisable if these men, should lose their mili- 
tary spirit altogether. 

The writer finds good fighting material in the 
Indian element and what is required is encourage- 
ment shown to them. 

Even the province which is best represented in the 
Army, which is recognised by all to be the breeding 
ground of fine men, whatever the religion they may 
chance to affect — even in the Punjab- -there is immense 
waste of possible material. The regiments that recruit 
in the Punjab can pick and choose from the number of 
applicants that present themselves despite the wealth 
poured in from the ever-increasing network of our 
marvellous canal system. Apart from the classes who now 
provide recruits there are large tribes which sent strong 
irregular contingents to Multan with Herbert Edwardes 
and to Delhi with Nicholson, who, not prepared at the 
time to bow down to the discipline of regimental life, lost 
the connection with the Army which they are now ready 
to seek. They are potential fighters, but are, naturally, 
somewhat undisciplined. 

Coming to the continual neglect of the resources 
available for recruitment the writer remarks that 
it is not because the war material is small, but 
that the army in India is a ’^ery small one. 

Another substantial objection to this system of conti- 
nual scrapping is that the Army tends more and more to 
become one composed of mercenaries. The Afridi and 
the Qurkha are fine men and have served us well, but 
they are mercenaries and subject to all the drawoacks 
of mercenaries. In proportion as the number of nmr- 
cenaries inoreaies and of home-grown soldiers diminish- 
es, so the danger of mercenaries using their strength for 
their own purposes increases* The Afridi tribesmen, no 
doubt are magnificent material, owing to the very in- 
security of life that is due to the absence of authorita- 
tive government ; and as long as we continue the present 
policy of Borapping tribes that do notget the exhilarating 
practice of murdering each other, we are bound te 


seek for mercenaries from among those who are in suoh 
practice. It is however, very doubtful whether we are 
wine to train tribesman in the art of war which may be 
used against ourselves, until wo are prepared to bring 
them within the bonds of our communal government. 
It is true that the idea of employing them, though partly 
due to the need of mercenaries of a natural fighting 
stock, is also in part a form of payment of black-mail. 
Here, again, tho wisdem of our policy might easily 
be <|UOstioned. The delights of receiving pay should, in 
theory at any rate, be confined to those who are 
willing to endure government. 

The manhood of real India should not in the 
least be afiecced and England may concede more 
and more power over tho internal administration 
to the Indians as long as her Imperial authority 
remains intact. Therefore it is the writer says; 

It is for our genius to discover how to so govern the 
various tribes within the empire that the braver and finer 
among thorn, at any rate, may always consider that their 
fortunes are bound up with ours and that all alike may 
remain in the security of impartial administration. 

The Saltan’s Foliey. 

Mr. Stead, who gave an account in last month’s 
Review of Reviews of his interview with the Sultan 
sets forth in the September number the reasons 
why he is hopeful about the future of Turkey. 
What every country needs, he says, is a man and 
a policy, and be thinks he has discovered both in 
Turkey, “ The man is the Sultan and the policy 
is the policy of the Sultan,” For thirty years 
the Sultan was practically a prisoner, and hae not 
yet quite got his sea legs,” but it is Mr. Stead’s 
deliberate conviction that at the present moment 
Mohmed V. is the man of the situation, and 
that the hope of the immediate future lies in the 
opportunity which skilful and courageous Minis- 
ters may afibrd him of carrying out the policy 
which he believes to be the best.” 

In reply to the question, “What is the Sultan’s 
policy ? ” Mr. Stead says it is “ a policy identi- 
cal with what the Young Turks’ policy was 
believed to be in the first moment of popular en- 
thusiasm which bailed the downfall of the Hame- 
dian despotism.” It is first and foremost the 
policy of a Constitutional Sovereign. In the 
second place it is the policy of one who, while 
being a Constitutional Sovereign determined to 
govern through his Constitutional Ministers, is a 
believing Moslem. Thirdly, it is a policy of 
peace ; and fourthly, the Sultan is “ dead against 
the policy of enforcing uniformity of law, langu- 
agf^, religion, or system upon all the races which 
make up his Empire.” Mr. Stead, in stating 
these points, says he has confined himself to direct 
and authentie views of a sagacious Sovereign,” 
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Orthodoxy Old and New. 

Mabamahopadhya^'aProf. Gaiiganath Jha, M.A. 
D. liitt. in a contribution to The Modern Behar 
writes as follows : — 

There was a time — in the palmy days of 
Hinduism — when the beat intellects of the land 
were often the freest lances in the religious 
thought of the country. A look into the works 
of the stalwart bulwarks of ancient orthodoxy — 
Vyasa and Parashara, Vashishtha and Atri, 
Gautama and Angiras among the Kishis, and 
Shabra Swami, Kumarila Bhatta, Prabhakara, 
Shankaracharya, Ramanuja among later person - 
ages — will convince even the cursory reader that 
though avowing the staunchest loyalty to the 
Veda, every one of these real thinkers has given 
free scope to his own mind, presumably in view 
of the altered conditions of the times in which 
they lived. So long as this healthy freedom of 
thought remained in the soil, religious thought 
was virile and active and we had really devout 
and earnest Hindus, not one and two, but by the 
shoal ; and these were the true salts of the earth. 

Later on this spontaneous expansion of religious 
thought fell into decadence ; as time passed and 
the old patriarchal system slowly disappearing, 
people failed to be in touch with the best 
thinkers. But this deficiency was to a certain 
extent remedied by the ^rulers of several states 
who got together the beat intellects and compiled 
with their help the great law digests, Though 
these digests do not exercise the same sturdy 
originality of thought and honesty of conviction 
as the older Smritis, yet there is enough in them 
to show that they give free scope to their think- 
ing faculty ; and though no longer daring to 
compose original texts, they freely made efforts to 
make the old text yield what appeared to them 
beneficial and suited to their altered social condi- 
tions. 

The death-knell of this sturdy religious thought 
was sounded when the expression of any opinion, 
that seemed to differ in the slightest degree from 
the old books came to be regarded as rank heresy. 
[To take only one example, Kumarila is regarded 
as the great champion of orthodoxy, even though 
he makes light of the greater portion of the Pura- 
nas; while at the present day if one suspects 
interpolation and foul play with a Puranic text 
he is branded as » heretic.] The beauty of the 
whole thing is that during these latter days, one 
was required to stick not only to the Vedas and 
the Smritis, but also to the opinions expressed in 
the later digests. I leave it to any person who 


wades, through this mass of literature, to judge 
how far it is possible for any person to keep his 
thought — much less action — in complete accord 
with the behests contained in all of these. The 
most ^orthodox’ of our contemporaries do not fight 
shy of rejecting the authority of the Smiritis, if 
these are not in keeping with the view held by 
the particular ^digest’ that he favours, but I woi.- 
der what answer he can give if asked on what 
grounds he objects to one’s rejecting the authori- 
ty of any particular ‘digest’; the digest itself — 
and he himself with the digest — has rejected the 
authority of the Smriti texts, which certainly 
are more authoritative than the digests. When 
you can reject the authority of an older text, you 
cannot escape from the logical conclusion that 
one will be similarly justified in rejecting the 
authority of the much later digests. 

But, one has to admit, it is this spirit of rejec- 
tion still fostered by the orthodox people that is 
its saving grace. Say what they will, they have 
all along, in practice and precept, been preaching 
the advisability of adapting old text to modern con- 
ditions. The only step that is necessary for them 
to take is to realize that what was ‘modern* two 
hundred years ago (when the great digests were 
written) is not ‘modern’ now ; and that if they 
really wish well to their religion and country, 
they should adapt their religious thought to the 
conditions obtaining at the present time. Signs 
are not wanting that they are slowly coming to 
realise this, and every well-wisher of Hinduism 
will wish them Godspeed in this progress. 

Young Turks Armed. 

FIRST RATE FIGHTING MAN. 

In the “ Review of Reviews ” Mr. W. T. Stead 
gives his impressions of the Turkish soldier as he 
saw him in Constantinople a month ago. 

The Ottoman Turk has been five hundred years 
in Europe, and he has developed no kind of 
capacity’but that of the fighting man. He has 
neither been author, sculptor, painter, inventor, 
nor indeed an} thing but a first class fighting man. 
He is wiiy, tough, frugal, sober, capable of endur- 
ing privation, amenable to diaciplins, end, in bin 
own way, religious enough to observe his fasts 
and say his prayers and die cheerfully, with a good 
hope that it is well with him beyond. By the 
sword be won his way into Europe, by -the 
sword he retains his position, by the aword 
he will lose it. As the cat said to the fox in the 
fable, sbe only knew one .trick ,tK> escape the dogs, 
but her device of getting up a tree .wits worftli all 
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Reynard’s hundred devices. So it is the Turk’s 
one talent — a calm business-like readiness to 
kill or to be killed — which has made him a match 
for all the cleverer nations that surrounded him. 
His capacity in that line is his one talent. Nor 
has he ever let it remain hidden in a napkin. 
Whether with scimitar or repeating rifle, this one 
thing he does, and does it well. 

So inveterate is his devotion to the solitary art 
that when there was a revolution to be made, a 
Parliament to be created, and a Constitution to 
be proclaimed, it was the army who did it. And 
if, as some fear, the Constitution is abolished and 
Parliament dissolved and despotic rule restored, 
it is the army th«t will be employed to do the 
job. First, last, and all the time, the Turkish 
Empire is the back garden of a barracks. It was, 
therefore, but in accordance with the fitness of 
things that the fete of the Revolution should be 
first and foremost a military spectacle, and that it 
should be celebrated round the Column of the 
Cannon. Since Tamerlane’s mound of skulls, and 
similar mounds which the Ottoman Turk reared 
here and there in Europe, there is nothing so 
nakedly, brutally military as the monument 
which the Turks set up to commemorate the 
triumph of the Constitution. The Arc de 
Triomphe and the Vendome column in Paris are 
memorials of victorious war ; but the art of the 
architect is used to give a beauty, a dignity, a 
splendour to the soldier’s work. Not so with the 
Turks. To commemorate the triumph of liberty 
they erected upon a solid pedestal a gigantic 
reproduction in stone of a modern cannon. Now 
a cannon has its uses in the field of battle, but 
this monster stone -imitation of a field-gun with 
its open muzzle pointed skywards, as if, like 
Nimrod, who has vanquished all rivals on earth, 
it would wage war on Heaven — was there ever a 
more crude or ugly memorial erected by man ? 
Yet there it stands to this day, and there the 
Turkish Ministers and representatives of all arms 
to the Turkish army assembled to commemorate 
the triumph of the Constitution. How character- 
istically Turkish 1 Below the pedestal on which 
the breech of the sky ward -pointed cannon is rest- 
ing, there is a mausoleum, in which are preserved 
as a national heirloom the remains of the soldiers 
of Liberty who perished in the Revolution. For 
officers shot by their own men when the counter- 
revolution broke out were buried here as Revo- 
lutionary heroes. Afterwards others were added. 
I hope that in the near future it may not be 
necessary to enlarge the meuseleum, 


The' Awaking of the Eaet. 

0 

“ The Awaking of the East ” is the title of a 
paper which appears in the September issue of 
the Indian World from the pen of the Rev. Edwin 
Greaves. In the opinion of the writer it is the 
impact of the West that has been the occasion of 
the great awaking of the East. Beyond doubt 
the East is genuinely awake. Great changes have 
taken and are taking place in Turkey and Egypt 
and a spirit of unrest is pervading Persia. In 
Japan, China and India are visible a great 
change and in India people are imbued with the 
desire of associating themselves more and more in 
the governance of the country. 

About the hope of a united India, the writer 
observes : — 

The modern hope of “a united India” is a glorious 
dream, but at present it is a dream and not a reality. 
The prospects for its realization are far better if it can 
be worked out under the peaceful eonditious which now 
prevail than under any other. Tho most sanguino must 
see that enormous work has yet to be done before the 
various races and nations of India can be educated to 
identify their interests, and to fuse themselves into one 
great nation. This hope should be fostered, and every 
endeavour for its accomplishment steadily persueJ. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before,” but it is 
useless to clutch at tho shadow and labour under the 
delusion that you are handling the reality itself. India, 
like China, is too vast to transform herself in a few 
years. She must formulate her ideals, apply herself to 
methods, patiently work, and not expect to out het 
harvest while only the tender shoots are breaking 
through the ground. 

Though political aspirations have engaged far 
too great a monopoly of attention in India during 
recent years, it is cheering to note, proceeds the 
writer, that other subjects have not been entirelv 
neglected. The awakening of India has meant the 
consideration of matters which have to do with 
the social well-being of the masses of the people, 
the building of them up for efficiency in all 
departments of life. No attempt need be made 
to dwell in detail on the familiar topics, — the 
altered attitude to the questions affecting woman- 
hood ; tho recognition of the wrongs which have 
been inflicted on the depressed classes, and the 
talk of righting those wrongs ; the consideration 
of caste restrictions. These and other questions 
of vital importance are demanding and receiving 
a measure of attention and free discussion which 
afford hope that much may be attempted and 
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Indian Hills as Health Resorts. 


Medical Missions in India contain an interest- 
ing contribution on “ The value of Indian Hills 
as Health resorts,” by the Rev. William Huntly, 
M.A. B.Sc., M.D., Agra. He says : — It might be 
well for us to have some correct ideas of what the 
bills do for those who go there. To quite a 
number it is enough to know that it takes them 
out of the enervation of the heat-oppressed plains. 
But many go because they are from various 
reasons unfit to do their work ; and to such stay- 
ing in the plains offers no hope of a return to 
health. If Europe were not so far and the 
journey not so costly, then the preference would 
be practicable ; but the Hills, so far as Europeans 
are concerned, being more easy to reach offer to one 
in hope of a speedy return of health an attractive 
prospect. It is thus worth while to know what 
just to expect and how the Hill climate acts on 
the human frame. Concerning mountain air one 
writes, — “ Owing to the absence of water vapour 
the heat rays of the sun pass more freely at high 
altitudes — the diathermancy of the air is greater. 
This is the same with the light rays and the 
chemical rays.” This explains the need for the 
care of the head a thing with some Europeans 
feeling the coolness and filisregarding the fact that 
they are still in the tropics are inclined to forget. 
The air is cooler and the proportion of oxygen is 
by reason of the growing rarefaction of the 
atmosphere less than in the plains. At sight the 
lessening of the amount of oxygen in or<linary 
respiration seems prejudicial to the sick but in 
experience this is not so. Nature will have her 
oxygen if possible and quickened respiration atones 
and more than atones for the less proportion of oxy- 
gen in the inspired air. Now in the plain.s of hut 
•limates as compared with temperate climane the 
average number of respirations decrease. Whether 
this is altogether due to the languor induced by 
the heat expressing itself in lessenc i exercises thus 
lessening the demand for uX' gen, may be 
questioned ; the less vigorous lif^ must at least 
tend to emphasise the effects of the heat. The 
long armchair may feel grateful, the punkah re- 
freshing, the kaskas cooling and \ et the gain from 
them may be doubtful, perhap', ml. 

How Patients Bi5N!3fit. 

With a less oxygenated ciiculation the organs 
of the body are less able to do their part. From 
careful investigation in anifniN, comparing those 
in mountains with those in the plains it was 


found that the numbers of red blood corpuscles 
increased and not only so but the increase was 
sustained for some time after the return to the 
plains. The hills rouse the potentialities which 
have by heat and disuse lain dormant. In regard 
then to cases which will profit by the bills the 
rule may be laid down that those will benefit 
most who can react most. Youth, then, be the 
first to benefit ; after that men and women whose 
tissues are yet sound and are pulled down by 
fevers and the heat. By tissuas one means mainly 
the circulatory respiratory and digestive systems. 
The lungs will be stimulated to expand, the hearVs 
action will be strengthened and the digestive 
powers regulated. Extensive organic disease in 
any will not be advantaged. It will be useless to 
send advanced tuberculosis or advanced and fail- 
ing heart disease, hut in the early stages of chest 
trouble and in a fully compensated heart trouble 
the hills should help. Ordinary debility, the after 
effects of malaria, the neurasthenic state brought 
on by climatic conditions, will find health in the 
hills. Among those who may not expect to 
regain health would be the irritable temperament. 
The stimulating effects of the high altitude might 
aggravate the insomnia. For such a moderate 
altitude in the lake districts would be better and 
this failing the sea-shore season would be of serv- 
ice. In the dispute over the relative merits of 
hill stations too much stress has been laid on 
locality, pine trees, water-supply, etc. These are 
all subordinate to the main benefits to be derived 
from the l.ills. It is likely that cases which 
derive benefit in one hill station would do so 
equally in another hill station similarly situated. 
The main point is the height ; other things being 
equal, the more active the case the lower the level, 
the more bronchial the case the more a sheltered 
spot, and in preference the lake district. If the 
pines are there so much the better ; higher up 
will come the first ; it is, however, significant that 
the rezinous pines, which give us the turpentine 
are at the intermediate heights, the heights uiost 
suitable for bronchial cases and such as have less 
recuperative reserve. But for incipient phthisis 
and cases advancing slowly the higher heights may 
result in immediate gain. Purity of air, the 
stimulus of change of scene, etc,, are not consid- 
ered here, although these will naturally play a 
part in the benefit to be gained ; the stress in the 
recuperative process is to be laid on the attitude 
and the cases which this will aid. 
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QUESTiOISOF IMPORTANCE. 



The Delegation Bill- 


The following Bill was introduced in the Coun- 
cil of the Governor-General of India for the pur- 
pose of making Liws and Regulations on the 
22nd Septomber, 1911 : — 

No. 20 OP 1911. 

A Bill to provide for the delegation of Executive 
Powers and Duties in certain cases. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the dele- 
gation of executive powers and duties in certain 
cases ; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

SHORT TITLE. 

1. This Act may be called the Delegation Act, 
1911. 

DELBOATION OP EXECUTIVE POWERS AND DUTIES BY 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

2. Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, the Governor- General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India^ delegate to 
any authority or class of authority, specified 
therein, either absolutely or subject to such condi- 
tions and restrictions as ho thinks fit to impose, 
all or any executive powers or duties conferred 
or imposed upon him or upon any authority 
subordinate to him by any enactment made by 
any authority in India. 

DELEGATION OF EXECUTIVE POWERS AND DUTIES BY 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

3. Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, the Local Government of a Province for 
which a Legislative Council has been, or may 
hereafter be, constituted, may, by notification in 
the local ofiicial Gazette, make a like delegation 
of all or any executive powers or duties conferred 
or imposed on such Local Government or upon 
any authority subordinate to it by any enactment 
made by any authority in India solely for such 
Province. 

EXCEPTIONS TO SECTIONS 2 AND 3. 

4. Nothing in section 2 or section 3 shall be 
deemed to empower the Governor- General in 
Council or the Local Governmenlr^ to delegate — 

(a) any powers or duties conferred or imposed 
by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, or the 
Cbde of Civil Procedure, lp08, or by any enact- 
102 


ment relating to the constitution of the Civil 
Courts for the time being in force, or, 

(h) any powers conferred by any enactment on 
a superior authority to sanction or consent to the 
exercise by an inferior authority of any powers 
conferred on such authority thereunder. 

CONDITIONS OP EXERCISE OF POWERS OP 
DELEGATION. 

5. The powers of delegation conferred by 
sections 2 and 3 shall be exercised subject to the 
following conditions, namely : — 

(1) No delegation shall be made in respect of 
powers imposed or duties conferred by an enact- 
ment which has been in force for less than five 
years : 

Provided that, when an enactment has been 
repealed and re-enacted, a delegation may be made 
of any power or duty conferred or imposed by 
such enactment if the provision conferring or im- 
posing the power or duty has been in force for at 
least five years ; 

(2) the authority making a delegation under 
this Act shall, before issuing the notification, 
publish a draft of the proposed notification as 
follows, namely ; 

(a) when the authority making the delegation 
is the Governor-General in Oouncil, in the Gazette 
of India and in the local official Gazette (if any) 
of every Local Government in whose territories 
the enactment conferring or imposing the power 
or duty to be delegated is in force, and 

(5) when the authority making the delegation 
is a Local Government, in the local official 
Gazette ; 

(3) there shall be published with the draft a 
notice specifying a date on or after which the 
draft v/ill be taken into consideration ; 

(4) the authority making the delegation shall 
receive and consider any objection or suggestion 
which may be made by any person with respect to 
the draft before the date so specified ; 

(5) at the time of the publication of such 
draft notification a copy thereof shall be sent 
to — 

(a) every member for the time being of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General or 
of the local Legislative Council, as the case may 
be ; and 

(6) to the Secretary to such Legislative 
Council ; 

(6) the Secretary of such Legislative Council 
shall lay any such draft notification on the table 
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of the Council at the meeting of Council next 
tollowing its receipt ; 

(7) no notification issued under this Act shall 
have effect unless — 

(а) three months have elapsed from the date 
of the publication of the draft of such notification; 
and 

(б) a meeting of the Legislative Council con- 
cerned has taken place subsequent to the date of 
such publication. 

Publication op Notification to be conclusive 

PROOF THAT IT HAS BEEN DULY MADE. 

6. The publication in the Gazette of India or 
the local official Gazette, as the case may be, of 
a notification purporting to bo issued under this 
Act shall be conclusive proof that the notification 
has been duly issued. 

Delegation op Powers to make to include 

DELEGATION OF POWERS TO ADD 10, AMEND, VARY 
OR RESCIND. 

7. Where a notification has been issued under 
the provisions of section 2 or section 3 delegating 
Sr power to issue notifications, orders, rules or bye- 
laws, then, unless it is otherwise expressly provi- 
de<l in such notification, the power so delegated 
includes a power exerciseable in the like manner 
and subject to the likoi sanction and conditions, 
if any, to add to, amend vary or rescind any 
notifications, orders, rules or bye-laws so issued. 

CONTINUATION OP ORDERS, ETC., ISSUED BY 
AUTHORITY WHOSE POWER IS DELEGATED. 

8. Where any notification is issued under 
the provisions of section 2 or section 3, then 
unless it is otherwise expressly provided in such 
notification, any appointment, notification, order, 
scheme, rule, form or bye-law already made or 
issued by the authority whose power is delegated, 
shall continue in force and be deemed to have 
been issued by the authority to which the power 
is delegated unless and until it is superseded by 
any appointment, notification, order, scheme, rule, 
form or byelaw made or issued by that authority. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The Royal Commission on Decentralization 
pointed out, iir paragraph 409 of their Report, 
that the proposals which they made in the direc- 
tion of decentralization would, in existing cir- 
cumstances, entail a large amount of continuous 
amending legislation, in order to permit of the de- 
legation to a lower authority of powers and duties 
now vested by law in a higher authority, To give 


effect to their proposals, with a minimum of legis- 
lation of a petty character, they recommended, in 
paragraph 416 of their Report, the enactment of a 
general Act of Delegation, which would permit of 
the transmission of powers and functions by noti- 
fications of the Government of India or of the 
local Government, as the case might be. 

The Commission made this recommendation 
after considering the alternative of a general De- 
centralization Act or Acts, which would specify in 
schedules the specific powers under particular Acts 
to be delegated, and after taking into account the 
opinions of Local- Governments on both alterna- 
tives. They concluded that, subject to certain 
safeguards mentioned in paragraph 416 of their 
Report, there could be no objection to a system of 
delegation of powers and duties by notification. 

To the safeguards suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission, others have been added by the Govern- 
ment of India. All such safeguards are shown in 
clause i) of the Bill. Moreover, the Bill specially 
excludes from its purview (vide clause 4) — 

(a) powers or duties conferred by the Codes of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure, and by the several 
enactments relating to the constitution of Civil 
Courts ; and 

(b) powers conferred by any enactment on a 
superior authority to sanction or consent to the 
exercise by an inferior authority of any powers, 
conferred on such authority by such enactment. 

The Bill is designed, in short, to facilitate dele- 
gation in respect of non -controversial matters. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE PAY. 


The Depressed Classes- 

BY BABU OOVINI) BASS.* 

|| S it polite, ia it reasonable, is it just that the 
It high caste Hindu while demanding political 

I and social equality with the virile of the 
land, should refuse it utterly, uncompromisingly to 
6 crores of his own kith and kin ? In this city of 
Kashi itself I dare to put the question whether 
it is dharma or adhtrma to treat 60 millions of 
God's creatures as something lower than pigs, 
whose touch, nay whose very shadow defiles. A 
just nemesis has overtaken us for such a stupend- 
ous crime against humanity, from being the 
pioneers of culture and of civilizition, from being 
the seers and Bishis of old whose mere sight 
like that of our great mother Ganga — purified 
and uplifted the unclean, we have fallen so low 
that we become polluted and unclean, past 
redemption by the foreigners’ touch. Unless 
this ‘ touchness ' of the Modern Hindu soon gives 
way to reasonable, to equitable, to a truly reli- 
gious spirit, which insists on treating every man 
as a brother with equal rights the outlook for 
the reviving of this splendid ancient culture 
seems gloomy enough. 

Can we Hindus afford to put aside and even 
continue by our actions the glorious prece- 
dents of our ancient ancestors. Who was 
higher and holier than Vasishta— the mighty 
seer of Vedic mantras, the Purohita of such a 
flawless avatur as the great King Bam Chandra ; 
did he not raise Arundhati-— a Chandali to be his 
wife, who is worshipped to-day by every Hindu 
woman as a model wife ? Was it not again that 
great sage Perashara, who took to wife Satyavabi 
that peerless woman, who later was wooed and won 
for his father, Sing Shan tan u by his matchless 
son the mighty Bhislima. This flsberman’s daught- 
er became the mother of Vedavyasa who gave us 
the four Vedas as we have them to-day, though un- 
fortunately only small fragments of that enormous 
compilation are available now. Did not Bama- 
chandra make great friends with Guha the 
Nishad? In the BhavUhya Puran |(Venkatesha- 
vara Edn :) Pratisarga Parvay Khunda 1. 
Adhyaya V. verses 12-14, we read that the Muni 
Kama went to Misbradesha, Egypt presumably, 

* Speech delivered at BemureB on the Slat July 1911. 




and there converted lOfiOO Mlechchae into Dwijas 
and brought them to India, and settled them 
here. But I need not go on multiplying exampl- 
es from the old books, especially in this city of 
ours ; where a knowledge of our ancient literary 
treasures is not at all rare, though, alas, the spirit 
that infused them has become all too much eclips* 
ed by the shadow of the monstrous Bahu and 
Ketu of narrowness and hypocrisy. 

Our modern leaders may not feel strong enough 
to wield the powers of a Parashuram who raised 
by a single touch of his Angers a whole tribe of 
fishermen inhabiting the Konkan Coast into the 
Chitpavan Brahmans of to-day, as Retailed in the 
Sahyadri Kh.'inda of the Skanda Purana ; or that 
of the comparatively modern King of Oudb, 
whose name has not came down to us, who follow- 
ing the precedent of Parashuram, invested heaps 
of Shudras with the sacred thread and called them 
Brahmans and fed them at a sacrifice, calling them 
sawa lakhiSy and thus by one movement of his 
Royal hand enormously increased the number of 
the Sarjoopari Brahmans. But they can at least 
help to remove the terrible soul-searing stigma of 
^ untouchableness ’ from millions of downtrodden 
human beings ; whose lives have been utterly 
brutalised because of this withholding of the hand 
of sympathetic and brotherly helpfulness. If 
we cannot hymn with the great philosopher 

?rq “^R 

fit? SRJSJ 

who is regarded as an incarnation of Mahadeva by 
his followers and disciples and who says that it 
matters not whether the guru is a Chandala or 
a Brahman provided he has true knowledge, 

eg 

we can at least be strong enough to put them on a 
level with the Shudras, 

Whether we learn this lesson of equity joyfully 
or with bitter tears and anguish, inexorable Nature 
is determined that we shall learn this lesson, cost 
what it may to the teacher and the taught alike. The 
terrific Economic and Political pressure to which 
we in conjunction with the rest of the world are 
being subjected in this 20th century is bringing 
home to even the proverbial man in the street the 
dire consequences of resisting much longer the 
demand of the * untouchables ' to be treated as 
men and fellow citizens with well-defined rights as 
well as duties to the body politic. An awakened 
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Islam is trying heart and soul to draw tight 
the bonds of the Semitic religion and in a 
world* embracing than Islamic organization to 
break down the barriers of mere geographical 
limits within the theocratic fold. The Christian 
nations of the world realizing their danger are run- 
ning a neck and neck race with this movement — 
especially in Africa — and trying with all the power 
of their wealth and intellectuality and political 
prestige to win the ‘dark continent' to Christ. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras sounded a warning note in 
an issue of the “ Nineteenth Century and After " 
last year about the danger of lotting alone the 
Pariah castes of India and allowing Islam to obtain 
a footing amongst them ; he in clear unmistakable 
words pointed out the mistake that was being 
committed by the Government and by the 
Missionaries in not helping and converting them 
to Christianity and thus making them into a reli- 
able asset of the Empire. We, in Benares, are 
not unaware of the Kev. Mr. Cape's Chamar and 
Dorn Christians ; shall we then sleep on and allow 
ourselves to be robbed of those who would gladly 
have been our brothers, if one had but allowed 
them the privilege. The difficulties of the whole 
situation are great. No one conveisant with the 
position of affairs would underrate them for a 
moment. It is nut only the higher castes that 
are to blame. The lower castes — the IShulraa — 
are even more refractory. The gulf dividing the 
ShvdroB from the untouchables is so narrow that 
in the mad scramble for a higher and ever higher 
social status they have been forced to keep the 
lowest — the untouchable castes — at arm's length. 
It may be startling information for many of us, 
that some of these Shudra castes, whom the Brah- 
man and other higher castes regard as very low, 
as for instance Bind and Gaderia^ will take no 
cooked food— whether, AacAa, paoca or phalahar 
even, touched by the Brahman. For the matter 
of that Koerif Kunhi, etc., who are, regarded as 
Sa^ahudra or ‘good' Sudraa will not take food 
prepared by Brahmans or perform menial services 
for them — to such lengths has been carried the 
theory and practice of Shaucka purity, — Chua- 
chutta by and through which alone is salvation 
to be gained in the life to come and social status 
in the life of every day. But all these difficulties 
have to be faced and gradually got over. 

The newer condition of affairs in the country is 
raising up a newer class of men, who imbued 
with the teachings of the latter day saints and 
mudhue of India— with whom godliness alone aton- 
ed ^for every dtawback of birth and position, 
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as hymned so nobly by Kabir ; and, farther widen- 
ed in their humanitarian outlook by their English 
education, they are preaching far and wide the 
inspiring doctrine of the organised unity of 
humankind, where there is neither high nor low, 
but each has its own specified work to perform 
for the upraising of the whole. Our honored 
lecturer of this evening is one of this noble band, 
and has been carrying this gospel of brotherliness 
amongst the Namasudras of Bengal and I will 
now do myself the pleasure of requesting him to 
give us the benefit of his ripe experience and 
wisdom in dealing with this insistent question in 
such a manner as to make the cransition from 
the existing to the desirable condition easy, such 
as by prescribing and proclaiming . conditions of 
clear living and avoidance of foods and drinks 
which the higher castes held in abhorranee, — as 
the conditions on observing which those now 
untouchable will be treated as touchable. 
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Indians in South Africa. 

LORD AMPTHILL’s VIEWS, 

Lord Ampthill has written the following letter 
on the troubles of Indians in South Africa : — 

It seems to me desirable that the public should 
know something of the feelings of those to whom 
His Majesty the King will shortly demonstrate 
in a striking and unprecedented manner that at 
any rate in the eyes of the Sovereign they are 
fellow-subjects of ours and citizens of the British 
Empire. It also seems to me to be necessary that 
public pressure should hasten the solution of a 
problem which is generally recognised to be one 
of extreme gravity to theErapire as a whole. 

For the moment 1 am only concerned with the 
situation in South Africa, regarding which we 
have been lulled into a false sense of tranquillity 
by the smooth assurances of responsible authori- 
ties, but which is actually as serious as it has 
been at any time. The problem exists elsewhere, 
and is becoming more difficult in other places, for 
the solution of the question on imperial lines was 
again shirked by the Imperial Conference. In 
South Africa, however, the matter is most urgent 
and it is principally in regard to the position of 
Indians in that Dominion that th^re is serious., 
discontent in India. 
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I cannot do better than quote the words used 
by Mr. Gokhale when he moved his Resolution 
for the prohibition of Indian indentured labour 
for Natal, in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

** 1 am stating the plain truth,” said Mr. 
Gokhale “when I say that no single question of our 
time has evoked more bitter feelings throughout 
— feelings in the presence of which the best 
friends of British rule have had to remain helpless 
— than the continued ill-treatment of Indians in 
South Africa.” Those words were uttered some 
time ago, but the ill-treatment still continues, 
although an Imperial Conference has come and 
gone, and although there will shortly be a great 
solemnity in India in the very presence of the 
Sovereign to demonstrate the unity of the Empire 
under the Crown. As Mr. Valentine Chirol said 
in his book on “ Indian Unrest” with reference 
to the remarks which 1 have quoted, “ neither the 
Imperial Government nor the British public seems 
to have at all adequately grasped the extreme 
gravity of the problem.” 

Now in South Africa fresh hardships are being 
persistently imposed on our fellow Indian subjects. 
The old question of registration and restricted 
immigration remains in suspense, and may possib- 
ly be settled in a satisfactory manner by the 
Union Parliament next spring, but other forms of 
persecution have been more boldly pursued, and, 
while possibly because the British public knows 
nothing about them, the Imperial Government 
has done nothing to check them. It is the old 
story of allowing under British govei nment and 
under the British Hag that which we did not 
allow when the country was under Boer rule. 

A RfiTflOSPKOT. 

I trust that you will kindly grant me space to 
explain the matter as brieliy as it is po««ible to 
explain a long story and complicated situation. 
Law 3 of 1885 in the Transvaal, which was pass- 
ed by an alien Government with no Imperial obli- 
gations, was designed to segregate all British 
Indians in locations, for purposes of residence 
and trade alike, and it denied them the right 
to own fixed property. This harsh law, however, 
was not rigorously enforced as to segregation 
owning to constant British protests. After the 
war the Transvaal Government attempted under 
British auspices, to enforce the segregation provi- 
sions of the law, and to make the prohibition of 
the law, as to the ownership of fixed property 
effective* The Indians carried the matter to the 
Supreme Oounft, and succeeded in establishing 


their contention that they had a right to trade 
outside locations since compulsory residence in 
these locations was impossible. It is worth while 
to quote the following comments ‘made by the 
Chief Justice on the occasion : — “It does strike 
one as remai Icable that, without fresh legislation, 
the oilicials of the Crown in the Transvaal should 
put forward a claim which tiie Government of the 
Crown in England has always contended was 
illegal under the statute, and which in the past 
it has strenuously resisted.” 

Now since it was found possible that a European 
should become the registered owner of fixed pro- 
perty on behalf I'f a British Indian, certain Bri- 
tish Indian traders entered into arrangements 
with their European friends whereby the former 
retained the virtual ownership of the properties, 
while the latter remained the nominal owners, 
and these agreements were held by the Transvaal 
Supreme Court to be not illegal. The European 
traders, however, have persisted in their endeav- 
ours to compel British Indians to reside and 
trade in locations and in these endeavours they 
have bad the help of the local government. 
The owners of private townships were permitted by 
the GovernmeNt to issue regulations setting forth 
the conditions of lease or sale of their properties, 
including a condition prohibiting any cloured per- 
son from residing thereon except in the capacity 
of a servant, and British Indians were included in 
the term “ coloured persons.” 

In 1906, the Vrededorp Stands Ordinance was 
passed in spite of Indian protests, dispossessing 
Indian standholdors, and containing a provision 
that no “ coloured person ” should reside thereon 
except as a domestic servant. In 1907, the Vrede- 
drop Stands Act was passed, giving theoretical 
compensation to the evicted Indian residents, but 
retaining disabling provisions as to residence. 

The next step was the Gold Law of 1908, which 
made it unlawful for British Indians to reside 
outside of a location in proclaimed mining areas, 
except as servants, and made it a criminal offence 
if they should do so, or if any . European should 
permit them to reside or trade on his property sit- 
uated in such areas. The stong protest of the 
Indian community was ignored, and His Majesty's 
Government submitting the Act for the Royal 
Assent. 

In 1908 and 1909, this policy of making life in 
South Africa impossible for Indians, whose right 
to be there had been fully established and admitted 
was still further continued under the townships 
Amendment Acts. These Acts, read together with 
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the Gold Law, provide in a subtle and indirect 
manner that the Bame prohibitions and penalties 
shall be enforced in regard to public townships. 
They provide further, that leasehold rights may bo 
exchanged for freehold rights, but that the latter 
are granted only on condition that no coloured 
person other than a domestic servant be allowed to 
reside on township properties, on pain of confisca- 
tion to the State of such properties without com- 
pensation to the owner. 

Now there are cases in which the real owner is 
an Indian residing and trading on the property, 
and it is against such cases that the new law is di- 
rected. I say that there are “cases,” but I believe 
the fact to be that practically the entire British 
Indian population is resident in the gold mining 
areas or townships either, in a few instances, as 
virtual owners or in most cases as tenants. The 
effect of this legislation will be to drive this Indian 
population into “locations” for the purposes of 
trade and residence, a policy against which the 
British Government protested both before and 
after the war, but to which they have now assent- 
ed since 1908. 

the present position. 

The only persons not immediately aflfected are 
a few- Indian traders holjiing leases of property, 
but they will only be immune until the expiry of 
their leases. The enforcement of the law will thus 
result in driving away of most Indians from their 
homes, in the confiscation of the property of 
others, and in the virtual ruin of the entire Indian 
population. The only possible alternative to 
compulsory residence in locations is the cumpul- 
eory withdrawal — or shall we say banishment ? — 
from South Africa of the Transvaal Indian com- 
munity without compensation. 

It really does seem extraordinary and incompre- 
hensible that the Government which affected to 
regard “ compulsory residence in location” as the 
test and proof of salvery in the case of the 
Cbir.ese should assent to the subjection of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects to these very same 
servile conditions. We have heard again and 
again that the policy of the South African Govern- 
ment is only intended to prevent further Asiatic 
immigration and to s^ifeguard the interests of 
lawfully resident Indians, but it is difficult to see 
how the facts which I have briefly summarised 
can be reconciled with such intentions. 

— 


Hindus in Canada* 


BRITISH JUSTICE. 

At the present moment there are six thousand 
Hindus in British Columbia ; most of them are 
Sikhs and a large number have fought the battles 
of the Empire. Not a few wear medals for 
distinguished service. As a rule, they are men 
of good physique, of temperate habits and of more 
than average educational attainments. Their 
acknowledged leader, Dr. Sundar Singh, complet- 
ed his education at Oxford and the petition 
which he has prepared for presentation to the 
Federal Government and which is now being 
circulated amongst the Hindu inhabitants of the 
Province, exhibits a command of the English 
language which entitled him to be fairly classed 
as a scholar. 

NO PREJUDICE. 

No prejudice which has been created in connec- 
tion with the much vexed question of Oriental 
immigration can bo allowed for one moment to 
weigh in a consideration of the rights and privi- 
leges of those Hindus who are in the Province. 
They are here legally ; if not, they could be 
departed, but having passed the very severe tests 
imposed upon all immigrants from the Orient, 
they must be accounted as of equal standing in 
the Community with their fellow-subjeets of 
King- George. 

THE DISADVANTAGES. 

The disadvantages under which they labour are 
clearly set forth in the petition and may be sum- 
marised as separation from their wives and fami- 
lies ; compulsion for Hindu immigrants to come 
direct from India, which is practically prohibition 
because, there is no direct steamship line; require- 
ment of $ 200 to be produced by each immigrant, 
and the absence of any provision by which a 
Hindu merchant or student may enter Canada in 
a similar manner as is permitted to Japanese. It 
will hardly be denied that all these restrictions 
involve greaii hardships and a' denial of simple 
juctice to men who are loyal British subjects. 
Not one of them can be defended on ethical or. 
legal grounds, and hardly on the lower grounds of 
expediency or policy. 

NO JUSTIFICATION. 

There can be no justification in any event for 
treating a Hindu with less consideration than a 
Jap; there can be no justification for violating 
the most sacred principle of civilisation, the sanc- 
tity of home; least of all, can there be any justi- 
fication for ignoring the principles of British 
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justice which are universally recognised far be- 
yond the bounds of our own Empire? 

BRITISH JUSTICE. 

The principles can hardly be defined but they 
are clearly understood and the concrete form of 
words which best expressed them is “ British 
Justice/’ It is a recognition of this great fact 
which has made the Empire strong within and 
impregnable from without. It is a reliance upon 
the certainty that these principles would always 
be recognised by the British Government and the 
British people which has kept one-third of the 
population of the world both loyal and subservi- 
ent to the British throne. 

A FREE MAN. 

It has been our proud boast for generations 
that whenever a slave set foot within the Empire 
he became a free man. Only by the recognition 
of such a principle could we have held the Indian 
Empire, in itself so far outnumbering the ruling 
race that the emblems of that rule could at any 
moment be swept into tlie ocean by sheer 
numerical superiority but for the moral restraint 
imposed by reliance upon Britain’s good faith. 

THE LOYAU SIKHS. 

But while every part of the Empire places this 
reliance on British justice it can never be for- 
gotten that we are under special obligations to 
our Hindu fellow-subjects, and among them 
especially to the Sikhs. This splendid race, once 
their kingdom of the Punjab was conquered and 
attached to the Empire, cast all sedition aside, 
and became the most loyal and puissant of the 
defenders of India. 

THEIR MILITARY PROWESS. 

It was the Sikhs who fought in the defence of 
British women and children and of British hearths 
and homes under John Nicholson and Lawrence, 
and it was the loyalty and prowess of the Sikh 
regiments which prolonged the memorable seige of 
Lucknow until relief came, when 

“ Ever above the topmost tower 
The banner of England flew.” 

Since the Mutiny there has been no great Bri- 
tish war in which a Sikh regiment has not distin- 
guished itself. Their colour tell of the Russo- 
Turkish war, the war in the Soudan under 
Wolseley,, the memorable siege of Magdala under 
their old. commander, Lord Napier' of Magdala, 
service in Somaliland against the Mad Mullah, in 
Ohina at the Taku and Boxer rebellions, and in 
the expedition to Thibet. ^ ^ 


THE MEN WHO SEEK REDRESS. 

There are men now in the streets of Victoria 
carrying medals which they earned in the defence 
of Lucknow half a- century ago, and Dr. Sundar 
Singh’s own father fought at Magdala, This is 
the scantiest review of the splendid service which 
the Sikhs have rendered to the Empire in the hour 
of need. Through the warp and woof of its history 
runs the thin red line of which Kinglake wrote so 
eloquently but also the glittering thread, which 
nothing can unweave, of those splendidly capari- 
soned regiments raised by the Sikhs and led by 
British Officers. These are the men who are now 
asking the Canadian Government to grant them 
simple British justice. The demand must prevail 
because it is a just one, and it should and will 
receive the support of every British subject who 
realizes the debt which the Eaipire owes to the 
petitioners, and the duty which it owes to itself. 

Treatment of Indians in Putumayo. 

Mr. J. R. Gubbins, who presided at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Peruvian Amazon 
Compar.y, on Tuesday, to consider a resolution 
for voluntary liquidation, dealt with the alleged 
ill-treatment of the Indian labourers in the 
Putumayo. He admitted lhat serious ill-treat- 
ment had taken place, but said that most of it 
occurred before the formation of the Company. 
On the whole, the otibrts, of the Company to im- 
prove the lot of the Indians in the Putumayo 
had met with a fair measure of success. Those 
eftbrts had cost the Company considerable sums 
of money, and had helped to bring about its pre- 
sent financial difficulties. Should the difliculties 
result in the complete extinction of the Company 
a beneficent influence, so far as the Putumayo 
was concerned, would certainly cease. Voluntary 
liquidation was agreed to by the chairman stating 
that reconstruction was probable. 

Indian Emigration to Canada. 

Mr. Clark, replying to the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sachchldanads Sinha’s question regarding Indian 
emigrants to Canada said : — 

(a) With reference to the first of the Hon’ble 
Member’s questions the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India haa been drawn to Canada disabi- 
lities imposed on Indian emigrants to Canada, (i) 
The answer to the second question is in the nega- 
tive. (e) The Government of India are at present 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State on 
certain matters connected with the admission of 
Indians into Canada, 
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India’s Goods in South Africa- 

We are asked to give preference to the British 
Colonies in matters of trade by Tarift-reforms. 
But just look at the way in which Indian goods 
are treated by sonve of the Colonies, e.g.y South 
Africa, while their goods are allowed in India 
under Free-Trade. The South African corres- 
pondent of the Madras Standard gives some 
details of the duties imposed on Indian goods 
imported into South Africa. The duty imposed 
on articles for European consumption is compara- 
tively lower than that on articles for Indian con- 
sumption. No rebate is allowed on Indian goods. 
The correspondent states that the duty on butter 
is 2](?. per pound and }d. rebate; on ghee the 
duty per pound is 2^d. and the cost price is O.id.; 
cotton apparel for Indians earns a duty of 15 per 
cent, mustard oil, 25 per cent, clothings, 25 per 
cent. Dhal, 25‘9d. per 82 lbs. etc. On no Euro- 
pean article does the duty exceed 15 per cent. 
Besides this heavy import duty, we are * told, 
landing charges and wharf arc duty to the tune of 
2 per cent, on the value of goods are to be paid 
and also cost of delivering them at the merchant’s 
warehouse is extra. The Indian consumer and 
trader have to labour under such heavy disabili- 
ties. Indians are already being persecuted politic- 
. ally on the ground of tBe colour of their skins, 
and now a heavy tariff has been added to the 
armoury of persecution. The following trenchant 
comments of the African ChronicU deserve 
, notice : — 

“Not only has local trade been unjustifiably 
restricted owing to this suicidal policy of the late 
Natal Farmers Parliament, but the impression that 
their policy has made on India is gravely damag- 
ing to the prestige of Natal. It might have been 
comprehensible if the articles so heavily taxed 
could have been produced in the Colony, but the 
contrary is the case. Apart from various other 
considerations upon which we do not propose to 
dwell at length in this article, we say that * Gal- 
lant little ’ Natal has been ungrateful to India in 
many ways. She has not only failed to return 
^thanks’ to India for whit she has done, but she has 
treated Indian commerce with truculent hostility. 
She has given Australia, Canada,and New Zealand 
* favour^ nation treatment, but on the other 
hand, she has treated India as an alien and the 
commerce of this great British dependency with 
undue severity. Besides the labour advantage 
Natal receives from India, this country has export- 
id goods, i. e. coal, in 1909, to the value of 


^56,930. Such is the volume of trade that has 
taken place between India and Natal, a country 
which has been prescribed by the Self-governing 
Colonies as unfit for preferential treatment.’’ — 
The Maharatta, 


Indians in Australia- 

Silt, -I landed at Melbourne on the 20th 
January 1911 for the purpose of seeing my 
brother who has been living there for 15 years. 
After some time I consulted my brother if I 
might go back and return with some Indian 
goods. lie agreed and advised me to carry on 
business between India and Australia. 1 resolved 
to undertake this business and put my application 
to the Minister for the External Affairs of 
Australia to grant me permission to enter Australia 
with some goods which would not be less than 
c£400 or .£600 in value. In reply to my applica- 
tion t got the following answer from the 
Minister : — 

Melbourne, 25th July 1911. 

No. 11/12448. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 24th 
July, applying for permission to revisit Australia 
for the purpose of carrying on business between 
the Commonwealth and India, I have the honour 
to inform you that you cannot be admitted unless 
you pass the dictation test prescribed by the’ Im- 
migration Restriction Act which may be imposed 
in any European language at the discretion of the 
officer. 

The certificates which accompanied your com« 
munication are returned herewith (one of Univer- 
sity and the other of Engineering). On receipt 
of this answer I asked the Minister to allow me to 
appear for the dictation test in the English langu- 
age and showed him my certificates. He answered 
that 1 would be examined in French. 

About 30,000 Europeans wboare all poor enter 
the Commonwealth annually and on one ques- 
tions their legibility or otherwise, although they 
sometimes belongs to countries which are not 
friendly to the British. But we Indians who are 
the subjects of the Empire are hunted out from the 
Dominion, We are confined to India and are 
not allowed to see how the world is going on and 
how other nations are progressing all over 
the world. Jf the Government of India cannot 
interfere in the laws of the Colonies, it can surely 
devise a similar Test Examination in any of the 
Indian Languages for the men of the Colonies 
when they come to India, 
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The Late Maharajah of Gooch Behar. 

The L'indion Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes on the 20th September : — 

The qualities of the late Mahat Hjah of Oooch 
Behar were rather those of an English gentlein in 
than the ruler of a great State. He was better 
known in the hunting fiehl, the polo ground, and 
the ballroom than in the council chamber. He 
was at the same time the moat progressive and yet 
unfortunate of Indian independent princes. He 
was progressive, because he was isolated from the 
other great Indian rulers by his deficiencies in 
caste degree. The dyn:^s^y belonged to no race 
of Rajput conquerors or Brahmanical statesmen. 
By descent it came from the Sudra aborigines of 
the soil. Thus the Maharaj ill, though accepted 
as a ruling prince by the British Government, 
was never received into the select society of the 
great ruling families in Indie. He could find 
neither wives for his sons nor husbands for his 
daughters amongst them. This was a great griev- 
ance to him, and esily in life he sought social 
compensations in the society of Europeans. He 
organised delightful shooting parties in the 
famous Terai jungles ; he trained horses success- 
fully for the Indian turf, and won the ‘ blue rib- 
bon ’ three times with the horse Highborn ; he 
took to soldiering, and became a keen attached 
officer with the 6th Cavalry, the 16th and 17th 
Lancors. In 1897 he was allowed to go to the 
front as a volunteer, and he joined the staff of 
the late General Sir Yeatman Biggs as orderly 
officer. He did his duties on active service bravely 
and well. He was fond of England, and perhaps 
a little too fond of London. The closing days of 
the Maharajah’s life were full of anxietie.s. Besides 
those of a more personal kind, there was the fact 
that his immediate entourage become associated 
with some of the extreme Nationalists in Calcutta, 
a circumstance which did not please the authori- 
ties in Bengal. The Maharaja's eldest son and 
successor has been for some years attached as a 
gentleman volunteer to the Westminster Dra- 
goons, the 3rd County of London Yeomanry. 

A HISTOEIC INDIAN MAURIAGB. 

The Maharajah’s marriage was an event of his- 
toric importance in India. Some time before, it 
came about in 1878, the Bengal Government, 
looking out for a suitable family from which to 
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select a bride fur the young chief, made overtures 
to Keshub Ohunder Sen, the great leader of the 
Hindu theistic church (the Brahmo Samnj), who 
was then at the heightof his influence and renown. 
His daughter was under fourteen years of age and 
the Maharajah under sixteen. Keshub, after his 
brilliantly successful visit to England in 1870, 
had succeeded in getting the Government of India 
to pass the Brahmo Mariiage Act, according to 
which the minimum age of marriage was fixed at 
fourteen for girls and eighteen for youths. The 
Gooch Behar Marriage, therefore, apart from the 
fact that the bridegroom was not a Brahmo and 
accordingly had to bo married under essentially 
orthodox rites was condemned by a large number 
of Keshub Chunder Sen’s followers ns a grave 
violation of principle. It provoked a controversy 
of extreme bitterness, and precipitated a schism in 
the Brahmo Samaj from which neither the com- 
munity nor its powerfulleader ever recovered. The 
Maharanee and her family are extremely well- 
known in Lomlon, and they form the social centre 
of the community of Indians which within the 
past few years has grown into a considerable 
settlement in West London. 


The Maharaja of Patiala’s Liberality. 

His Highness the Msharaja of Patiala has 
certainly earned the lasting gratitude of the pub- 
lic by his noble efforts in facilitating the open air 
treatment of consumptive patients in the Dharam- 
pur Hills. His Highness not only made a free 
gift of the land for the purpose of the King 
Edward Sanatorium at Dharampur, but has been 
building a hospital at Dharampur for the treat* 
raent of advanced cases of consumption. This 
hospital, which will be named after the grand- 
father of the present Yiceroy, and of which the 
foundation stone was laid by His Excellency on 
the 3rd instant will cost about Rs. 60,000. The 
services of an Assistant Surgeon, who is now un- 
der a special course of training at Kasauli have 
been secured for this hospital, while both the 
Sanatorium and the Hospital will be under the 
supervision of a thoroughly competent medical 
officer, who has been just appointed. Besides 
these, Mr. Malabari, the founder of the Sanatori- 
um, has in contemplation the starting of a pre- 
ventorium for the relief of students and young 
people, who have a susceptibility towards tuber- 
culosis. His Highness has been liberally helping 
all these projects and certainly there can be no 
better form of charity, 
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Mysore Exhibition. 

Tho Yu vara j opened the Mysore Dusserah In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Exhibition on Saturday 
aftarnoon (Sept. 30), in the presence of a large 
gathering. The Yuvaraj spoke as follows : — 1 am 
glad to think that the words of encouragement 
which I spoke in this place a year ago have borne 
real fruit and that this year’s exhibition promises 
to be a distinct advance on its predecessors. It is 
satisfactory to hear that special efforts liave been 
made on this occasion to encourage visitors belong- 
ing to the ryot and artisan classes and to promote 
competition among them. These are the classes 
for whose benefit our exhibition is primarily in- 
tended and there is far more educative value from 
their point of view in a few minutes of ocular 
demonstration than in volumes of bulletins. It is 
in the actual demonstration of methods of produc- 
tion of all kinds that these exhibitions serve their 
useful purpose. 

The Yuvaraj and party then proceeded to in- 
spect the exhibits. Among the novelties in many 
directions the Electrical Section contains one of 
the most impressive models of the Cauvery Power 
Works from the transformer houses at the Falls 
and at the Kolar Gold Fields end linked by 90 
odds miles of cable way to an extraordinary elec- 
tric bath chamber and an electrically illuminated 
tower and alternating sky advertisement. The 
Forestry Section too is unusually interesting, 
there being models of the elephant kheddas, log 
floating down the Kubni river, aboriginal life in 
the jungles, etc. In the jnachinery department a 
working model of the great Marikanve dam in the 
Mysore province (the third largest in the world), 
attracted considerable attention. 

The Maharajah Holkar. 

It is understood that the Maharajah Holkar 
will, on the 6th November, be invested with 
Ruling powers by the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Central India, the Viceroy being unable 
to attend in person. The Maharajah has obtain- 
ed the services of Major C. Rockford Lauard, 
Political Department, as his Private Secretary. 

Education in Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Scindhia has 
drawn up an elaborate scheme of instruction by 
cinematograph for children in his State. The 
cinematograph can be effectively used as far as 
teaching of history is concerned. Instead of bur- 
dening the student’s memory with a mass of 
intricate details, a few pictures can reproduce the 
history of a period graphically on the screen. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Currency Reform in India. 


A MBMORANDUM P.Y MR. M. DE P. WKBB. 

Mr. M. dtt P. Webb, C. I. E., writes enclosing 
the text of a draft bill for amending the Indian 
Coinage Act and summarises the many advantages 
whieh would follow on immedi.'^te adoption of the 
Indian Currency Committee's Report, and of the 
establishment of a full value, legal tender, gold 
currency in this country as follows: — 

Advantages to India.— (1) The opening of the 
Indian Mints to the free coinage of gold and the 
introduction of a gojil currency into every day 
use, would give to India a monetary medium far 
superior in appearance and portability to silver. 
Further, such a medium would exhibit in the 
highest possible degree every quality which good 
metallic money should possess, and would at the 
same time raise India to the level of the most ad- 
vanced nations of the West so far as her currency 
was conc*^rned. (2) India’s silver currency would 
be for fcv< r placed on an absolutely stable basis 
with no possibility of a serious depreciation or 
sudden collapse, with attendant ruin to all classes 
and most grave embarrassments to Government, 
(3) India’s financial strength in the eyes of the 
world would he immensely increased. Capital is 
one of the prime essentials of wealth creation. 
India with a gold currency would be able to bor- 
row capital on far more favourable terms than at 
present. Moreover, the increased confidence which 
a gold currency would create, would act as a most 
powerful stimulus to every form of economic 
development. 

Advantages to Groat Britain. — (1) The steady 
and continuous withdrawal of gold from London 
to India would force upon the attentions of the 
peoples of the United Kingdom the very unsatis- 
factory, not to say dangerous, condition of their 
own gold reserves -private reserves as w'ell as 
State reserves. (2) The strengthening and huild- 
ing up of those reserves which must assuredly 
follow, would mean increased commercial and 
political strength at Headquaters, and therefore 
an improvement of the resources of the whole 
Kingdom. (3) The creation of an immense stock 
of gold in the currency and re8er> cs of India, 
whilst adding immensely to India’s strength, 
would at the same time mean an addition to the 
resources of the Empire as a whole, 
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OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

1. Allusion has been made to the fact that a 
phenomenally large output of gold from the mines 
cf the world is being accompanied by a world- 
wide depreciation in Ihe value of the precious 
metals ; that prices are everywhere rising and that 
the fixed wage-earning classes who constitute a 
very large proportion of the population of every 
nation, are therefore enduring disappointments 
and hardships which, in the case of the poorest 
of the poor, are in fact cruelties of civilisation 
for which it is the urgent duty of every Govern- 
ment and every thinking citizen to attempt to 
find a remedy. Though certain Governments 
have already taken steps to investigate the situa- 
tion, very serious “ labour troubles have in the 
meantime occurred in the LInited Kingdom, 
whilst “ dear food ” riots have broken out in 
several parts of Europe. Whilst it would be in- 
correct to attribute these terrible upheavals 
solely to a depreciating currency, there can be no 
question that the position is painfully aggravated 
by the shrinkage in the purchasing powers of 
money that is now in progress. The currency 
policy for India here advocated would mean not 
only more gold in demand for Great Rritain, but 
a continued withdrawal and to some degree, con- 
sumption of gold by India. Such additional 
demands for gold could but tend to increase the 
value of the metal, and so, perhaps arrest the 
rise in prices now taking place (in India as well 
as Europe) to the very great relief of the whole 
of the Eastern and Western worlds. 

There are, then, the best of reasons -local im- 
perial, and universal — why the recommendations 
made by Sir Henry Fowler’s Committee of Ex- 
perts in 1908 should be carried into practice 
forthwith. It is for India to take action. 


Shipping Competition. 

Lively interest has been aroused, remarks a 
Calcutta contemporary, among Calcutta shippers 
to Rangoon by the result of the commencement 
of the new Japanese steamship service. The 
appearance on the 14th instant in the Uooghly 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s first steamer of 
their regular service between Calcutta, Japan, 
and intermediate ports, was the signal for a re- 
bate of 50 per cent, on rates charged by the 
British India and Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Companies. The lower rates of freight will, it 
is said, load to a considerable expansion of the 
trade with Burma from this side of India. 


The Rise in Prices. 

The Muslim, Review for July and August, 
contains an article on the Rise in Prices, by 
Mr. Saiyid Ali Bahadhur Bilgrami, a retired 
Deputy-Collector. This contribution would be 
more \al liable, if he did not indulge in cheap 
sneers at the Congress and eminent Indians like 
the late Mr. R. C. Dutt. But as a retired 
official who could speak from long personal 
experience his remarks deserve to be noted. He 
mentions the following 10 reasons as the causes 
of famine and scarcity : — 

1. Want cf protection of the people’s industry. 
In Oudh under the operation of the former Rent 
Act, notices of ejectment used to average about 
twenty thousands per annum, reaching a hundred 
thousand on one occasion ; and they were nearly 
all with the object of rack-renting. 

I have been special Manager of a Court of 
Wards estate in a district of Oudh, and I heard 
that the deceased Taluqdar of that estate used to 
give contract to the highest bidders for the right of 
issuing notices of ejectment to the tenants 
throughout his Taluqa. 

2. The peasant is not as a rule a hard-working 
man. In domestic service ten are required to do 
work which three might manage. I have noticed 
that with the exception of Kaebis and KurmiSf 
there are no steadily hard working cultivators in 
this province. 

3. A considerable large proportion of the 
members of ail households are idle and have of 
necessity to be fed by the working members. 

1. Millions of Sadlms, Bairagis, Gusaina and 
professional beggars have to be supported by tbe 
working members of the society, as there are no 
work-houses in India, 

5. The growth of population is also one factor 
of distress. 

fi. The weaving industry which supported a 
large population has received severe, but hardly 
crashing, blows from Manchester. 

7. The congestion of population and refusal to 
emigrate or even to remove for a short distance 
from home. 

8. Above all, inadequacy of sources of irrigation 
and chief dependence on propitious monsoon. 

9. Adoption by non- agriculturists and by 
agricultural labourers of the profession of agricul- 
turist. 

10. The disappearance of patriotic village 
sabukars and the admission in their stead of an* 
sympRtbetic money-lenders of neighbouring towns. 
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Faculties of Commerce in British 
Universities. 

NEKD FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING. 

Professor Smiddy writes to the Times'. — Uni- 
versity education has, within the last decade, 
in the British Isles extended the scope of its 
instruction along various lines. The most recent 
and, perhaps, the most characteristic addition to 
its functions has been the establishment of 
Faculties of Commerce in the more modern Uni- 
versities — e. g.^ the Universities of Birmingham 
Manchester, Liverpool, the National Universit}’ of 
Ireland, kc. 

Although the older Universities — Oxford and 
Cambridge — have not, at least nominally follow- 
ed their example, }et they have not ovet looked 
the bearing and importance of University educa- 
tion on Commerce and Industry. As Professor 
Marshall says in the “ New Cambridge Curriculum 
in Economics,"' ** its object is to beget for those 
who are looking forward to a business career or 
to a public life a good intellectual training and 
opportunities for distinction in subjects that will 
bear on their thoughts and actions in after life.” 
He says elsewhere, “ No attempt is made to fill 
the mind of the student with a mass of technical 
information connected with a p.xrticular branch of 
business in which he is to be engaged.'' 

Students who have pursued the prescribed 
courses of study and passed the required examina- 
tions iweive an. A rfts or a S<;ience degree. 

Evidently this education is designed primarily 
for those who are likely to inherit commercial 
position of importance or to whom exceptional 
opportunities will be afforded of filling at an early 
age post of control in the higher branches of 
business or public life. It will not he of much 
advantage, from a monetary point of viev;, for 
those who, “courting this Education for hordower,” 
have not similar opportunities. The average 
business man doubts the suitability for commer- 
cial life of the lad who has only received a Univer- 
sity education. 

As, however, these courses lay no pretensions to, 
and the degrees do iM>t imply, professional train- 
ing for business— viz., a claim to technical and 
experiential knowledge — the essential claims of 
this education can, perhaps, be justified; but claim 
to business knowledge is implied in the aims and 
degrees conferred by the Faculties of Commerce in 
the more recently established Universities. “They 
aim at providing a course of training suitable for 
men who look forward to a business career,” They 


are supposed to prepare a lad for business in the 
same manner as the Medical Faculties prepare a 
lad for medicine. And to justify the claims of 
commercial education of University standard the 
objections that have been raised against it are also 
Slid to be applicable to medical education. 

MEDICAL TRAINING EFFECTIVE. 

Medical Training is conducted in a very differ- 
ent manner from the commercial training that 
exist in British Universities. The former com- 
bines the theoretieal, technical, and practical as- 
pects of knowledge ; a combination which is the 
most thorough and ideal form of technical educa- 
tion — it is a synthesis of the knowledge acquired 
in the lecture hall, the dissecting room, pathologi- 
cal and clinical laboratories, and infirmaries. 

It is precisely because University training in 
most of the Faculties of Commerce lacks the 
technical and practical or experiential aspects of' 
knowledge that have not met with the success 
they had anticipated. 

The vast majority of employers are nob “detect- 
ing in the finished University product an item of 
value for business purposes.” It has recently been 
seated by one intimately connected with the estab- 
lishment and working of the Faculties of 
Commerce in England that it is difficult to bring 
many people to avail themselves of a commercial 
education of University type. Banking and 
shipping people as a whole have explicitly stated 
that the Universities have not produced the type 
of lad they require ; while it is alleged they have 
been moat willing to help. 

The Dublin Commission (Irish University Act), 
in its report to the late King on tho evidence 
they gathered when examining into the working 
of the Faculties of Commerce in England, stated 
that the results ac.hieved were nob encouraging 
and that it was with difterence they were about 
to establish chairs of commerce in tho National 
University. 

A very probable explanation of this compara- 
tive failure iu the absence of ‘technical and experi- 
ential knowledge. Unless tho Universities model 
their commercial training on the .same lines »s 
their medical training, many educationists are of 
opinion that the degrees conferred on those who 
pursue their cuurbcs of studies and pass the pres- 
cribed examinations should be purely academic 
ones, viz.f b. a., b. sc., and not the Com. which is 
a profeSHionnl degree in commerce and raises for 
itself the same pretensions to ultimate success as 
the medical and other degrees, while its instruc- 
tion and training are not carried out in a manner 
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likely to beget equally successful monetary results 
for the commercial student. 

If, on the other hand, the d?gree of 13. Com. is 
to be retained — and it is desirable that it should 
— educationists and business men should combine 
to fuse the technical and expeiimental aspects of 
commercial knowledge with the theoretical. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, Birming- 
ham University, in his instructive and interest- 
ing pamphlet on “ Its Purpose and Programme,” 
says, “ And while no curriculum can bo devised 
which will enable the commercial graduate to 
step at once into a position of leadership and 
authority, much can be done to enable the young 
man of business to profit by his early experiences 
more rapidly and less painfully than is commonly 
the case.” 

Bub if a thorough theoretical and practical 
training has been acquired by the student before 
getting the degree, he can “ step at once ” into a 
responsible position which will procure for him a 
salary beyond that given to an ordinary clerk. 

The problem for solution then is to devise some 
method by which this fusion of the practical with 
the theoretical can be effected. And there is no 
reason why the same kind of co-operation should 
not exist ns that which exists between the Medical 
and Legal Faculties and the medical and legal 
practitioners. 

The problem might be solved in two ways : — (1) 
students might acquire the practical experience 
during their University course by spending some 
time daily at business during the ** terms,” and by 
devoting their full time to it during vacation. 

Medical students spend a part of their time 
daily in the hospitals and infirmaries; solicitors’ 
apprentices are accomodated with a corner in a 
lawyer’s office ; some engineering students combine 
the hard work of the workshop with their studies 
at the University. 

Or (2) they might acquire the practical know- 
ledge before beginning their studies at the Uni- 
versity. This is the method adopted by the two 
largest and most prominent of the German Com- 
mercial Universities, Beilin and Coin. 

AVHAT is DONE IN BERLIN. 

The programme of the Berlin Commercial Uni- 
versity, which is similar in its aim and policy to 
that of Coin, states that it has been the strenu- 
ous endeavour of the founders in organizing and 
developing this institution to keep in touch with 
commercial practice and business life. It has not 
been the intention to abandon or replace commer- 
cial apprenticeship ; in fact, the University is 


particularly meant for commercial students who 
have gone through a regular commercial appren- 
ticeship, ” and have attained a very high level of 
intellectual culture. 

These two Universities have, so far, met with 
conspicuous success — with which the British 
Faculties compare unfavourably — and had on 
their rolls during the last Winter Semester over 
1,000 matriculated students moat of whom had 
served their commercial apprenticeship and were 
between the ages of 23 and 24. They were pursu- 
ing a full two years’ course of instruction with a 
view to acquiring a diploma. In addition to these 
over 2,000 students were taking partial courses. 
These Universities have been promoted by the 
Chambers of Commerce in their respective towns, 

Berlin Commercial University was founded in 
1904-6 and organized by the Berlin Merchants' 
Corporation at an expense of XI 75,000, and is 
maintained solely at their expense. 

They have also founded and provided for a 
number of continuation and evening schools and 
training classes for commercial students and 
employees of either sex, which are at present 
attended by over 6,000 pupils. 

Is it not imperative that the business men of the 
British Isles should emulate the example of 
Germany and enter into active co-operation with 
those Universities that prepared students for and 
give a degree in commerce? This co-operation 
must be a closer one than that which exists 
between Advisory Boards and the Universities, 
one prompted and sustained by mutual responsi- 
bility for tho results attained. 

India’s Sugar Industry. 

The Ei^^lishman states that two representatives 
of an American Sugar Trust were in Calcutta recent- 
ly with a view to amalgamate the scattered sugar 
interests of the country into a combined or local 
trust with outside capital in order to establish a 
central mil), and place the sugar business of India 
on a national market basis. Mr. C. K. Webbsten 
and Mr. Malcolm Todd are well-known business 
men in the sugar trade in America. Their visit 
was ill connection with a gigantic scheme which 
was laid out in New York, last August, by the 
members of the Sugar Trust to combine tho sugar 
interests of the Far East, and to divide the world’s 
territory and market sugar through the Trusts 
agencies. 

Starting with Hawaii, then Farmosa, the Phil- 
lipines and Java, India will complete the combine 
and give the Trust unlimited control of the world’s 
sugar situation. 
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Protection In India. 

.--4 

GOVERNMENT STORKS. 

Mr, John Murray writes to the IHmes of the 
11th September : — 

Will you allow me to point out to your readers 
the absolute preference which is granted by the 
Government in India to Indian manufacturers, 
in connection with the purchase of its own 
supplies ? 

Fora good many years it has been customary 
to limit competition for a few particular Govern- 
ment contracts, such as for boots and paper, ex- 
pressly to Indian manufacturers, but until two 
years ago there was no general embargo on 
British or foreign competition. The rules then 
introduced, however, practically prohibit the 
purchase of any goods outside India except 
those which are not manufactured in the country. 

Tiiese rules were sanctioned provisionally by 
Lord Morley, as Secretary of State for India, and 
among the conditions he laid down was that 
goods purchased from Indian manufacturers, 
should not coat more than they could be bought 
for in England. JJe further requested that the 
effect of the new rules should be brought under 
bis notice and bearing this in mind I wrote to 
the India Otifice recently asking if they would 
tell me how far the rules had reduced the pur- 
chase of Government stores from this country. 
To my surprise the information was refused on 
the ground of the “ laborious ” inquiry which 
would be necessary to get it. 

There is reason to believe that the authorities 
in India apply the new rules in a way which 
does not sririctly conform to the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State, and in view of 
this 1 am not al together surprised thac the 
India Office did not welcome my inquiry. If the 
condition that purchases in India should be con- 
fined to goods not costing more than in this 
country were strictly observed, it would practic- 
ally nullify the preference which the rules were 
intended to establish in favour of Indian manu- 
factures, and the Government in India, as a 
matter of fact, only require that local pi ices 
should not he unreasonable, making the prefer- 
ence a more serious atiair for Biitish manu- 
facturers. 

Although we are officially denied any inform- 
ation of the result of the new rules, I should 
mention that an official inquiry was made before 
they we^e introducoJi ftnd it was found that in- 


dents to the value of half a million pounds an- 
nually, on average, had been sent to England for 
articles that might have been obtained “ satis- 
factorily” — that is my recollection of the word 
used — in India. On this estimate, therefore, which 
is more likely to be under than over the mark, the 
new rules are of no small importance to British 
manufacturers. I might add that a catalogue 
of Indian manufactures has been compiled for 
the use of purchasing Officers by the Intelligence 
Department of the Government in India, to se- 
cure the widest application of the preference, and 
any one who wishes to have a closer idea of the 
probable loss to British traders by the new rules 
should consult that document to see the wide 
range of articles to which they apply. 


Indian Companies Act. 

— — 

The report on the w^orking of the Indian Com- 
panies Act, No. VI, of 1882, for the year 11)10-11 
states:- -The number of companies registered 
during the year was 56 against 52 in 1909 10. 
Of these newly registered, 53 were companies 
liiiii'ed by shares and the remaining 3 companies 
limited by guarantee. One company that was 
under liquidation was revived by the order of the 
Court. There is a decline under banking and loan 
trading, mining, and others and an increase under 
insurance, navigation, railways and tramways and 
mills and presses. Both the decrease and increase 
are slight and due to ordinary fluctuations. The 
number of companies that went into liquidation 
during the year under report was 28. Of 
these four were finally dissolved, thus making, 
with the five coDjpanies that went under liquida- 
tion during the past years and finally dissolved 
during the year, a total of 9. Three Provident 
Societies also went into liquidation. The total 
number of companies limited by shares which 
were at work at the close of the year 1910 11 
were 570 with a paid-up capital of lls. 22,76,16650 
against 544 in the preceding year with the 
aggregate paid-up capital of Rs. 22,41,81,637. 
This indicates an increase of 26 companies with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 35,35,013. The total num- 
ber of companies limited by guarantee that existed 
at the close of the year was 24 against the same 
number in the previous year . — Indian Industries 
and Power. 
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The Insurance Bill for India- 


The Hon. Mr. Cleik, Member for Commerce 
and Induytry, appends the following to the 
Insurance Bill : — The object of this bill is to pro- 
vide for the control of life assurance companies in 
India. Hitherto the operations of such companies 
have been regulated by the Indian Companies 
Act 1882 (6 of 1882). It is considered that the 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act are in- 
sufficient for the proper control of life assurance 
companies in view of the growth of life assurance 
business in this country, and that it is de.viiable 
to undertake legislation on the lines of the United 
Kingdom life assurance law. The draft bill ap- 
plies to all life assurance companies operating in 
British India whether established within or 
without British India with the exception that 
companies which carry on life assuratme business 
in the United Kingdom in accordance with the 
Assurance Companies Act 1901), are on their 
obtaining a declaration from the Governor- 
General in Council to this iffect, and on condition 
of their depositing with the Governor-General 
in Council copies of the dccumer.ts which are 
required by the Assurance Companies Act 1909 
to deposit at the Board of Trade, exempted from 
the special provisions of this bill relating to de- 
posits, the furnishing of accounts and statements, 
the audit of accounts, amalgamating and transfer 
and inspecting. 

THE ENGLISH ACT. 

The provisions of the Bill follow as closely 
as possible those of the Assurano-i Companies Act 
1909 Edw. 7 0 49, the only important deviations 
from the latter being : (a) That no provision has 
been made for the regulation of insurance com- 
panies other than those undertaking life assurance 
as it is considered that the conditions of insurance, 
in India do not as yet call for such furdier legis- 
lation, and (b) that the Governor General in 
Council has been empowered (1) to take the 
initiative in applying to the court to order the 
winding-up of a company which appears to be 
insolvent and (2) to a|)point inspectors in certain 
circumstances to examine into the affairs of a 
life assurance company. In the United Kingdom 
it rests with the public and the members of the 
compan} to apply for the winding-up .of a company 
or the appointment of inspectors, but it is con- 
sidered that more active measures on the part of 
Government are required for the protection of 
the less instructed public in India. 


Provident Funds Bill. 


Mr. Clark appends the following note to the 
Provident Funds Bill : The object of this bill is 
to provide for a better control of provident insu- 
rance societies, that is societies, not being Life 
Assurance Companies, which undertake assurances 
on births, inaninges or deaths. The attention of 
the Government of India has from time to time 
been drawn to the existence of large numbers of 
such societies in different parts of India and to 
the unsound business methods employed by 
them. In 1882 the advisability of undertaking 
special legislation with reference to the societies 
then existing in considerable numbers in Bengal 
and Bombay was taken into consideration but 
after consultation with the local governmonts 
concerned it was decided to defer legislation until 
the true nature of the movement had de- 
clared itself more clearly, and until the 
effect of a more strict enfoicf ment of tlie provisi- 
ons of the Indian Companies Act could be de- 
termined. The number of societies in Bengal 
and Bombay has since then greatly decreased 
but a large number have in more recent 
years come into existence in Madras, and the 
Government of Madras have made a representa- 
tion on the subject which establishes clearly the 
fact that the provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act are insufficient to control the undesirable ten- 
dencies of the movement. It has accordingly been 
decided that legislation to control these societies 
should now be undertaken, and this bill has been 
framed accordingly. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co- 


Wo arc in receipt of some specimens of fancy work 
from the firm of The Singer Manufacturing company of 
Mount Road who are the oldest dealers in the Singer 
Sewing Machines. 

Those specimens are, we understand, turned out on 
their plain ordinary sowing machine. The mechanism is 
so simple that a girl of 2 years can handle it with per- 
fect ease. 

The Madras firm is under the management of a Parsi 
gentleman. Ten years before there were only fifteen 
Bubofiifes under him in the Madras Presidency that 
they now are inoreased to 30, 

The general management of this firm is vested in the 
hands of Mr. N. M. Patell of Bombay, who ably manages 
200 offices in India, Burmah and Ceylon. 
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The Agfricultural Census in U. S. A. 

The Bureau of the Census in a stateaient on the 
general agricultural conditions of the (Jnited States 
estimates the value of land, buildings, imple* 
ments, and machinery at about .£7,000,000,000 
as compared with abodt .£4,000,000,000 in 1900. 
The Value of land and buildings increased 
108 per cent, and the value of machinery and 
implements 68 per cent. And yet, in spite of this 
enormous increase the number of farms in the 
country in 1910 was only 603,000, or 10*5 per 
cent., greater than in 1909, while the acre.age 
increased by only 35,000,000, or 4*2 per cent., 
the area in farms being now 874,000,000 acres. 
The comparison is still more striking if it be re- 
membered that the growth of population in the 
decade has been 21 per cent. The rate of increase 
in the number of farms is, indeed, the lowest since 
the firsts record of 1850. At the same time, there 
has been, as noted above, an extraordinary rise in 
the value of farm property. The average value 
per acre was S15*57 in 1900; it is new ►'§32*49. 

Fertilising Rice. 

The Ilarvarian Forester and Agriculturist has 
an interesting report on rice investigation in 
China and Japan. Attention is drawn in this to 
the fact that the paddy fields of Japan even after 
centuries of heavy cropping have increased in 
fertility every year, and that this increase has 
taken place to the greatest extent in their nitrogen 
content. This condition is contrasted with that 
existing on Harvarian rice lands which are conti- 
nually becoming more impoverished, especially in 
the matter cf nitrogen. It is suggested that the 
proper means for rectifying is the adoption of the 
Japanese practice of using green manures, com- 
post, and other organic manures together with 
crop rotation with intertillage, according to the 
methods of the Japanese. Expei'imcnta conducted 
by Japanese investigation have shown that 
the use of ammonium sulphate as a manure on 
rice soils results in an increase of yield, though it 
is uncertain whether this increase will continue to 
be maintained by the employment of that 
manure alone. In consequence of the fact that 
sulphate of ammonia has continually shown itself 
to be more readily available for the rice plant 
than nitrate of soda, the suggestion has arisen 
that this plant is capable of assimilating its 
nitrogen directly in the form of ammonium sul- 


phate. Investigations undertaken for the purpose 
of gaining certain knowledge on this point have 
shown that there are good grounds for the sug- 
gestion. Rice plants have been found to thrive 
where ammonium nitrogen was present but where 
was complete absence of nitrogen. It appears to 
have been proved that ammonium nitrogen and 
organic nitiogen c.innot change into nitrate nitro- 
grn tinder I ho condition of submerged cultivation. 
It has been sliown, further, that under such condi- 
tions, very little nitrate nitrogen is actually avail- 
able for plant nutrition on aecount of the extent to 
which reversion takes place and because of the loss 
by leaching. This matter of the direct use of ni- 
trogen in ammonium sulphate by the rice plant is 
of much interest in relation to recent work on the 
absorption of thi.s substance by plants, by 
“Hutchinson and Miller” of the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station. 

Irriffation in India- 

India is an agricultural country. Eighty* five 
per cent of its population live directly or indirect- 
tly upon agriculture. In a country where 
crops follow the uncertain monsoons, the 
importance of irrigation cannot ho overrated. 
There are 40 paying major works of irrigation in 
the country in which the capital invested was 
3| crores, but the surpluses derived up to 1909 10 
was 36 crores. But all works of irrigation are 
not paying and profitable. Seven such exist in the 
the Deccan and Gujerat, two in Madras and four 
in Bengal. During the year 1909-10. 22| million 
acres were added to the already irrigated area. 
We are thankful to our rulers for what they have 
done, but we want them to do more. Irrigation 
ought to have preference over railway extension, 
which it does nut now possess. The question of 
of carriage comes in naturally after that of pro- 
duction. But as matters stand, we find the cart 
placed before the horse, to our surprise. 

Sugar in Madeira. 

The crop of sugar produced in Madeira was 
larger in 1910 than in any previous year, being 
estimated at 68,000 tons, with a value of about 
.£245,000. More attention* is being given on the 
part of growers to the employment of artificial 
manures in sugar production, and the imports of 
these are steadily increasing. 
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THE POBTEY FOB TO-DAY 

Poels who have miHsed fame often conRole them- 
selveR wii h the thought that the public are unable 
to appreciate them. Their work is too good. A 
writer in a recent issue of The North American 
Review^ In^wever, thinks the poets are hardly 
justified in ** di8mis.sing the whole body of their 
contemporaries as a pack of vulgar fools. ” If 
the intelligent part of the public is not drawn 
to their work, he thinks the poets should in- 
stitute “ a very searching self-examination.” The 
great need of the modern poet, believes Mr. 
Arthur Davison Ficke, “ is to bring himself into 
a keener sense of service and into closer com- 
munication with his fellowmen.” In examinii g 
poetry he finds one type in which the element 
of intellectual play predominates”; while the 
other exhibits the element of intellectual en- 
lightenment. ” Briefly explained : 

“ By the first, or play element, I mean to 
indicate that type of poetry in which the aim of 
the writer and the attraction for the reader are 
chiefly a pleasant recreation or excursion of the 
mind, an agreeable absorption in a beautiful 
thought or a beautiful form of expression. 
Verses of exquisite imagery and lingering 
music, songs which capture the moon rise or 
imprison the sunset, all belong here. They 
may be of the most varying degree of pro- 
fundity — either ‘ Little Miss Muffet,’ or * Kubla 
Khan ’ and * St. Agnes' Eve.’ 

By the second or enlightening element of 
poetry I mean to describe that variety which has 
as it^ aim the interpreting, analyzing, and 
clarifying of the facts and purposes of life by 
means of the perceptive and expressive power of 
art. It includes not mere didactic poetry, but 
rather all poetry which is enlightening in the 
sense in which every genuine extension of the 
the sympathies or sharpening of the perceptions 
is an enlightenment. Poetry of this variety at- 
tempts to select, from the heterogenous welter of 
sensations and reactions that constitute our con- 
sciousness and our memory, those episodes which 
have serious meaning in the human drama and to 
arrange these so as to express something of the 
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spirituBl values involved. It is a criticism of life, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s much-abused term, a for- 
mative statement of ideals and inspirations.” 

Intelligent readers of our time have been 
steadily losing the faculty of enjoying the paly-ele- 
ment in poetry, this writer declares; yet poets have 
been just as steadily concentrating their efforts 
more and more upon this phase of the art. But the 
intelligent public, he thinks, would listen “ if po- 
etry were to speak to them loftily of the roal in- 
terests of their lives, gripping their intellects and 
touching their hearts with the notes of a passion 
not alien to them.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Under the general heading, “The Leaves of the 
Tree,” Mr. Arthur C. Benson, gives a critical 
appreciation of Matthew Arnold in the October 
number of the Cornhill Magazine. As a literary 
critic, Matthew Arnold was fanciful and even 
whimsical. He had a taste for discovering, and for 
praising almost extravagantly, little literary 
figures of no great significance. Amiel, Joubert, 
the two Guerins, were figures on whom Matthew 
Arnold conferred a prominence which they did 
not wholly retain. 

He liked a subtle and suggestive kind of moralising ; 
he sympathised with a melancholy outlook on the world. 
But in so far as ho saw and felt the oharm of these 
writers, and made otiiers feel it, he discharged the true 
critical function. After all, the victory rests with the 
roan who sees and feels beauty, not with the man who 
is unaware ol it. The Guerins, in their slender way, 
were as beautiful as the purple toadflax on the crannied 
wall. 

Matthew Arnold was a critic in the sense that 
he had his eye on life and his finger on the pulse 
of humanity, and thus set himself to criticise the 
strange fruit of human utterance, which is both a 
part of life itself, as well as its expression and 
reflection. 

Arnold was not an appraiser of literary values, but a 
critic in the sense that ho heightened and dignified the 
interest and the appreciation of art and literature ; and a 
critic, in the larger sense, of his age, in the fact that he 
saw clearly its strength and its weakness, and held up 
his flattering mirror to its snug and comfortable visage. 
Perhaps his best service of all was to show that a critic 
can be well-bred and urbane, and that he thus does far 
more for the cause that he has at heart, than when his 
native irritability throws out malignant sparks at its 
contact with life, or when he vindiotively punches to 
pieces some of the helpless and grotesque vermin of 
letters in the spirit of the gardener who hewed the 
toad, like Agag, to pieces, saying that he would teaoh it 
to be a toad. 
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HINDU UNIVER81TV. 

CONDITIONS OP GOVERNMENT APPROVAL. 

During the 2nd week of October, when the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga and Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya viaited Simla, the follow- 
ing correspondence regarding the propofle.1 Hindu 
University passed between the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. 
Butler, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil on the one hand and the Maharaja Bahadur 
who represented the promoters, on the other. 

Wheatfields, Simla the lOfch October 1911. 

My dear Mr. Butler, — You are aware that 
there is a widespread feeling amongst the Hindus 
to establish a Hindu University on such lines 
as may be approved and sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India. More than one proj<>cb has 
been put forward in this connectior*, but I 
think it very necessary, before any further action 
is taken in the direction of producing a scheme, 
which will be generally acceptable to the Hindu 
public, we should try to obtain from you a clear 
indication of the lines on which Government will 
be prepared to support the idea of a Hindu Uni- 
versity. I am quite copvinced that Hindus will 
be only too happy to carry out any directions that 
Government may be pleased to give them and 
will thankfully accept any suggestions that you 
may be pleased to make. I hope that you will 
very kindly place this letter for the favourable 
consideration of H. E. the Viceroy. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) Rameshwar Singh. 

Simla, Oct. 12th 1911. 

My dear Maharaj.ah Bahadur, — I have received 
your letter of the 10th instant, in which you refer 
to the widespread movement amongst the Hindu 
public to establish a Hindu University on such 
lines as may be approved and sanctioned by the 
Government of India, to the different schemes 
put forward and to the desirability of my making 
a pronouncement as to the lines on which Govern- 
ment will be prepared to support the idea of a 
Hindu University. You add that you are quite con- 
vinced that Hindus will be only too happy to carry 
out any directions that Government may be pleased 
to give them, and will thankfully accept any sug- 
gestions that I may be pleased to make. You 
will understand that in the absence of definite 


and detailed schemes, it is not possible for me at 
present to do more than indicate certain considera- 
tions on which the Government of India must 
insist as antecedent to recognition by the 
Government of a movement for the establish- 
ment of a Hindu University. These are : — 
(1) The Hindus should approach Government 
in a body as the Mahomedans did ; (2) A 

strong, efficient and financially sound college 
with an adequate European staff should be 
the basis of the scheme; (3) The Univer- 
sity should be a modern university, differing 
from the existing universities, mainly in being 
a teaching and residential university and offering 
religious instruction : (4) The movement should 
be entirely educational ; (5) There should be the 
same measure of Government supervision and 
opportunity to give advice as in the case of the 
proposed university at Aligarh. I need scarcely 
add that it would be necessary hereafter to satisfy 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State as to the adequacy of the funds collected 
and the suitability in all particulars of the consti- 
tution of the University. The Government of 
India must, of course, reserve to itself full power 
in regard to all details of any scheme, which they 
may hereafter place before the Secretary of State, 
whose discretion in regard to the movement and 
any proposals that may arise from it, they cannot 
in any way prejudice. I may add that the 
Government of India appreciate the spirit of the 
concluding passage of your letter and that you 
can count the ungrudging co-operaticn of myself 
and the department in furthering any scheme that 
may commend itself to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Harcourt Butler. 

A munificent bequbathal. 

The following Communiqm is issued by the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy : — Colonel 0. H. 
Bedford, M.D.,I.M.S., lately Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist, Burma, has munificently 
decided to bequeath from the dale of the death of 
himself or his wife, whoever may be the survivor 
a sum of several thousand pounds sufficient to 
afford ample endowment for two or more scholar- 
ships, and to provide the necessary working funds 
in connection therewith, for the prosecution of 
scientific and technical research in connection 
with the development of Indian industries. 
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A LBOISLATIVB COUNCIL FOE C. P. AND BERAR. 

It is understood that the creation of a L'^gisla- 
tive Council for the Central Provinces and Berar 
involves certain legal difficulties which the Secre- 
tary of State will have to consider. U may even 
be necessary to undertake Legislation in Parlia- 
ment before such a Council can be formed. 

INDIAN HIGH COURTS ACT. 

The Government of India have now received 
the new Indian High Courts Act of 1911, which 
lately received the Royal assent. The Act ap- 
plies to all High Courts and enables the Gov- 
ernor-Qeneral-in-Council to appoint temporary 
Judges and confers power to create High Courts 
in any Province in India. Government will now 
take up the question of strengthening the Cal- 
cutta High Court and probably new Judges will 
be appointed before the re-opening of the High 
Court after the long vacation. 

LAWYERS AS PRESIDENTS OF REPUBLICS. 

The election of Senhor Arriaga as the first 
President of the Portuguese Republic affords yet 
another instance (says the ** Law Journal ”) of 
the conspicuous part which lawyers now play 
in public affairs. He has held the office of 
Advocate-General and is widely known as one 
of the most brilliaLt lawyers in Portugual. 

The youngest Republic, in choosing a lawyer 
for its president, has followed the examples of 
the two most powerful Republics in the world. 
M. Fallieres, the President of the French Republic, 
is a barrister, and so is Mr. Taft, the President 
of the United States. 

There is scarcely a position in the legal world 
which Mr. Taft has not filled. On his return from 
the Governorship of the Philippine Island he gave 
his legal career a further touch of distinction by 
refusing an appointment to the Rench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, He pre- 
ferred to accept the portfolio of War in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and to engage in those 
diplomatic negotiations in Japan, Russia, and 
elsewhere which proved his fitness for the high 
office he now fills. 

Much has recently been written of the growth 
of the cause of international arbitration. It is 
not without its significanco that this growth 
should have occurred in a period in which lawyers, 
as beads of States or of Governments, have played 
a more influential part in the direction of affairs. 


THE JUDICIARY IN INDIA. 

If the Midnapur conspiracy case has done no 
other good it has at least done this, that it has 
once again brought into prominence the question 
of the reform of the judiciary in India. An in- 
teresting, if also somewhat provoking, correspond- 
ence has appeared in the columns of the Times, 
It is clear that with one exception the rest of the 
writers who have come forward to brandish their 
expert views under cover of anonymity were or 
are members of the Civil Service. We are there- 
fore not surprised that the views which they ex- 
press in the columns of the Times are of the 
most orthodox reactionary type. “ Senex,” whose 
letter was the first to appear, claims to possess 
thirty year’s Indian experience, partly in the 
executive and partly in the judicial line. He 
starts by saying that of the ‘‘ many peculiar diffi- 
culties in the administration of justice in the 
country one undoubtedly is that many of the 
High Court judges appointed in England and 
sent out in the most profound ignorance of the 
country and its ways are far too prone to apply 
English methods and English standard to the 
consideration of evidence.” He further observes 
that is very difficult for such a judge to 
realise, what is the simple truth, that in India 
there is hardly a single case, however true it may 
be, which is not bolstered up by false testimony,” 
** Benex ” seems conveniently to forget that such 
High Court judges as have no previous Indian 
experience are not left to fall back upon their 
unaided resources. In every case in which they 
have to deal with evidence they have the assist- 
ance of a highly trained and competent bar con- 
sisting of Indians or Europeans with considerable 
Indian experience. Where such judges have not 
to try cases as courts of original jurisdiction but 
to weigh evidence as courts of appeal, they have 
almost invariably the advantage of being associat- 
ed either with English Civilians or Indian judges, 
to neither of whom would even Senex ” perhaps 
deny Indian experience. The fact is that barris- 
ter judges sent out from England have supplied 
the most liberal and independent element in our 
courts. And when everything has been said 
against their want of first-hand knowledge of the 
country, it must be admitted by everyone who 
places purity of justice above considerations of 
prestige, that the best traditions of our High 
Courts are associated with the names of these 
distinguished barrister judges. — Leader, 
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Fasting for Hbalth. 

A prolonged fnst often has good efiects on a 
clogged system. On the face of it, I grant, the 
idea of going without food for weeks together 
seems a bit of an ordeal. All those who have gone 
through the experience, under proper conditions, 
appear to agree that it is not, after all, such a 
fearful punishment to themselves, and that in any 
case, the ultimate benefit derived is well worth 
the sacrifice of comfort and the temporsiiy incon- 
veniences necessarily involved. 

The principle, too, is not a new one by any 
means. Wise men of all ages have inculcated the 
procedure. Perhaps I may be allowed to give my 
own personal experience in the matter. 

I was fifty-six years of age at the time of start- 
ing the fast, and in good health, though not 
what is usually called robust. 1 had been for 
some time prior to this a spare feeder, and upon 
what is known as the Reformed Food diecary. I 
had, as a matter of fact, got into the way of 
every now and then going without food for a 
whole day — and that without any special distress 
or' discomfort. 

Nothing important happened the first few days, 
but after this the tongue began to get thickly 
furred : this furring of the tongue seems to be an 
important indication of what actually transpires 
in the unseen parts of our organisation under such 
circumstances — viz., that any morbid material 
whicii had been accumulating in the system 
comes to the surface, as it were, and now 
has 8 chance of being thrown off ; in other words, 
as soon as the digestive tract become practically 
empty, Nature has a chance of eliminating all the 
morbid matter which has been accumulating, it 
may be for years. 

Tin re was no feeling of weakness in my own 
case during the first week — in fact, my friends did 
not notice anything different. I was out a good 
deal, and kept a good fresh colour. And in the 
second week 1 still kept up my usual avocation-* 
as a matter of fact, it so happened at that time 
that I had important business on hand, besides my 
usual professional visits and work, so that altoge- 
ther X was getting about in and around London — 
and out of it — more than 1 bad done for years. 


During the whole of the fortnight’s fast, with the 
exception of the thirteenth and last day, I covered 
some twenty miles a day, five or six of which were 
on foot. 

The body temperature in my case varied but lit- 
tle the whole time. Whilst the tongue kept fur 
red, there was absolutely no appetite, but upon the 
twelfth day it commenced to clear ; the cleansing 
process went on rapidly, and by the fourteenth day 
1 carried about with me a tongue which 1 wanted 
everybody to see ! It was something of which to 
be proud ! So smooth, so pink, so beautifully clean 
altogether — such a one as I had not possessed 
since infancy. 

1 took nothing during the fast but distilled 
water from two to three pints a day. This drinking 
of pure water flushes the body and clears the blood 
wonderfully. There was no perceptible difference 
with regard to my own mental capacity. Of ordinary 
mental calibre, I remained so, and was not trans- 
ferred all at otice into a genius! No brilliant ideas! 
No increased capacity for mental work, tboutfh, in 
a general way I do find that heavy feeding is 
inimical to doing good mental work. 

The fast was broken on the fourteenth day: by 
then I felt somewhat unc'^rtain upon the legs, and 
could not walk so firmly and well as usual, and 
very naturally felt just a little weak. 

I broke the fast with a little orange juice and 
water, followed in a few hours by some bread and 
milk ; in two or three days I had resumed my 
usual simple meals — J. Stenson Hooker, M, D., in 
PearsorCs Magazine. 

CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

The translation of the extract from Greek 
newspaper Neolagoe of Patras, is as follows : “ It 
is telegraphed from Smyrna that the increase of 
cholera it terrible. After exporimentir.g, some 
of the Smyrna doctors has discovered that a cure 
for cholera is Tincture of Iodine taken internally 
in drops. The percentage of recoveries is cent 
per cent. 

A SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

As regards the School of Tropical Medicine in 
Calcutta the Government of Bengal were asked 
some time ago to submit plans and estimates for 
the new laboratories that will be required for 
research and post graduate work. The Govern- 
ment of Iqdia are atill awaiting a reply to fheir 
request, 
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THE TKLEFUNKBN SYSTEM. 

Messrs Siemens Brothers and Company (Limit- 
ed), who have secured the exclusive rights to 
exploit the Telefunken system of wireless telegra- 
phy in the United Kingdom and certain British 
colonies, have issued an illustrated account of 
that system, which includes both the older methods 
employed and the improvements effected by the 
adoption of Wein’s principle of tuned quenched 
spark excitation at the beginning of 1909. The 
chief advantages claimed for this new Telefunken 
system fall into threo groups. The effects of the 
rapid rate at which the impulses are produced 
are that small apparatus and small antennae with 
short masts can be used, that large ranges are 
obtained, not only in the absolute but in relation 
to the size of the antennae and the height of the 
masts, and that the speed or signalling is high. As 
the result of employing a musical tone it is stated 
that there is increased selection with decrease 
of atmospheric and other disturbances, while tone 
resonance can be utilized, either mechanically or 
electricall}^ not only for selection, but also for 
intensifying the tone; while the method of 
quenched spark excitation leads to great efficiency, 
noiselessness, complete utilization of the total 
energy in the receiver, in consequence of single- 
ness of wave, increased freedom from disturbance 
with loose receiver coupling, owing to the slight 
damping, large wave range, and complete utilization 
of the high-frequency resonance, owing to wave 
constancy. 

IVORY OUT OF cow’s MILK 

One cf the latest discoveries of the synthetic 
chemists is how to make ivory out of cow’s milk, 
and they appear to have gone one better over 
nature, because the article they have been able 
to turn out is said to preserve its original colour 
indefinitely, whereas the genuine article turns 
yellow after a time. The new product which takes 
a very high and lasting polish is not only an 
efficient substitute for ivory, but can easily be 
prepared so as to take the place of amber, horn, 
coral, celluloid and such like products, and, it is 
claimed, can hardly be distinguished from them 
in appearapce^ As celluloid it has the great 
advantage of being odourless and non-inflam- 
mable. 


THE ORIGIN OP THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

M. Belot, although but an amateur astronomer, 
seems to have gained the most cordial approval of 
several prominent Academicians, and bis new 
theory regarding the origin of the solar system 
has aroused considerable interest. He rejects the 
idea brought forward by Liplace tbit the solar 
system has been produced by the cooling of a 
nebula, and declares that, as is the case, this does 
not account for the retrograde motion of celestial 
bodies like certain satellites oi Jupiter, Saturn 
and Neptune, nor for some peculiarities in the 
orbit of Uranus. These anomalies, according to 
M. Belofc, can only be explained by supposing 
that the primitive nebula was struck by a whirl- 
pool or vortex- ring in the other, such as Descar- 
tes alleged to exist and to be responsible for the 
starting of the planets on their orbits. This 
theory which has been brought forward several 
times at the Societe Francaise pour let Advance- 
ment des Sciences has other consequences, such 
as the explanation of the planetoids as the result 
of no catastrophe, but as the ** tail ” or ** trail " 
of the larger planets, and the imagining of a 
similar tail for our own globe. 

EMERY WHEELS. 

Emery Wheels, the most used and most abused 
of tools in a mill shop, are now seldom to be seen 
composed of pure emery, as improvements in the 
application of natural and artificial abrasive sub- 
stances have advanced to such a stage that the 
old-fashioned emery is not to be compared with 
chem in cutting qualities, The first substances 
discovered which was in any way superior to 
emery was the natural substance known as corun- 
dum, the deposits of which, however were always 
of small area and the output very limited. But 
the discoveries of Dr. Acbeson in connection with 
the electric furnace entirely revolutionized the 
grind-wheel industry, when he brought out from 
these furnaces a substance made of sawdust, sand, 
coke, and salt which resembles diamond quartz, 
being in fact, sharper and harder than any known 
material except the real diamond. 

**LB CORROSAXTl” 

Le CoiTosanti *’ is the name of a mixture of graphite, 
vegetable oN and ooal-tar produots from which acids and 
harmful aminoniaoal salts have been discharged. Its 
purpose is the painting of boiler plates with the object 
of preventing scale from adhering. The success of the 
mixture is supposed to depend upon the adherence of the 
graphite to the plate, which the special mixture eniuresi 
as well also to the removal of the coal-tar constituents 
which are harmful to the plates. • 
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THE LATE SISTER NIVEDITA. 

The Darjeeling Correspondent of the “Empire’* 
reports the death of Miss. Margaret NoblO) better 
known as Sister Nivedita. 

She went to Darjeeling for a change, and 
there got dysentvy, which ended fatally. 
The deceased wiao was of Irish-American 
parentage, in the early nineties came under 
the influence of the late Swami Vivekananda and 
joined the Ramakrishna Mission of which she 
was a most prominent member. She travelled 
all over India and delivered lectures mostly on 
religious subjects. She regarded the Fartition 
of Bengal as a great political blunder and sym- 
pathised with the Boycott agitation. She was a 
frequent contributor to Indian Journals and was 
also the Author of “ The Web of Indian Life,** 
“ Cradle Tales, ” “ Kali the Mother.’* “ Glimpses 
of Famine and flood in Eastern Bengal,** and 
“ My Master.** She also did much to popularise 
indigenous Indian art. Her last public appearance 
was at the Universal Races Congress in London, 
where she read a paper on “ The present posi- 
tion of Women.** Her loss will be keenly felt 
by Indians, with whom she was extremely 
popular. 

MR. GLADSTONE, M. P. 

The election of Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone as 
member for Eilmornock Burghs restores to the 
list of members of the House of Commons a 
name which had not been absent for many 
years until Mr. Herbert Gladstone was, last 
year, appointed Governor* General of South 
Africa and raised to the Peerage as Viscount 
Gladstone. 

Only for four years since 1818 has the 
name of Gladstone been off* the roll of M.P.s. 
The connection is shown in the following table : — 

1818-1827.— Sir John Gladstone (first baronet.) 

1830-1837.— Sir Thomas Gladstone (second 
baronet.) 

1883-1895. — Mr. W. B. Gladstone (brother of 
second baronet). 

1852-1859.— Mr. John Neilson Gladstone 
(brother of W. E.) 

- 1866-1885.— Mr. W. H Gladstone (eldest osn 

of W, B.) 

1880-1910. — Mr. H. E. Gladstone (Viscount 
Gladstone, youngest son of W. E.) 

The New M.P. is eldest son of the late Mr 
W. H. Gladstone, mentioned above, and a 
gis»ndson of the “ Grand Old Man, 


THE LATE M. 8T0LTPIN. 

Writing on M. Stolypin in the October “ Con- 
temporary Review,** Dr. E. J. Dillon says : — 

“ One day, shortly after the historic attempt 
made on his life some five years ago, 1 asked him 
in the course of conversation to tell me frankly 
how he felt when he reflected on the Damocles 
sword that was continuously hanging over his 
head. “ In what way does it afiect you ?’* [ 
inquired. And M. Stolypin answered with charm- 
ing simplicity and directness : “ Every morning 
when I awake and say my prayers I look upon 
the day that has dawned as my last, and I make 
ready to discharge all my duties during that day 
with my gaze fixed on eternity. At night, when 
1 re-enter my room, I say to myself, i have to 
thank God for one other day vouchsafed me* 
That is the only eflect produced upon me by the 
consciousness which is ever present of the near- 
ness of death as a penalty of my convictions. 1 
sometimes feel that one day an assassin may be 
successful. But there are not seven deaths, and 
1 can die but once. To die for my Sovereign and 
my country is an ideal death. But in no way does 
this presentiment of assassination influence me.** 

All the above may be perfectly true and speaks 
much for the personal character of M. Stolypin. 
He, however, like many other honest Russian 
bureaucrats, make one common fatal mistake 
of identifying the Sovereign with the country, 
whose interests are diametrically opposed to each 
other as the prophet Samuel strikingly explained 
to the Israelites when they wanted to have a 
Sovereign. 

THE LATE LORD NOKTHCOTB. 

Lord Northcote, O.B., G.O.I.E., G.O.M.G., 
P.O., whose death was recently announced was 
descended from an old Devonshire family. His 
early ancestor, John Northcote, while a member 
of the Long Parliament, was created a Baronet 
during the reign of Oharies 1. in 1641. The de- 
ceased peer was the second son of the well-known 
Sir Stafibrd Northcote (afterwards Earl of Iddes- 
leigh). Lord Northcote was born in 1846. In 
1892, he was made Governor of Bombay, and in 
1903 he became Governor-General of Australia 
in succession to Lord Tennyson. He left Austra- 
lia in 1908 Lord Northcote married in October, 
1873, the adopted daughter of Lord Mount Stephen, 
who as Mr. George Stephen, was the head of the 
Oanadian-Pacifio Railway Company . Lord North- 
cote had no children. He was Freemason, apd 
was provincial Grand Master of the Order in his 
native county of Devonshire, 
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THE YOUNO politician’s LIBRARY. 

‘one hundred AND ONE GOOD BOOKS.’ 

Since Lord Avebury piibliHhed his list of ihd 
hundred best books, the fascinating game of 
compiling simitar lists has gone on merrily. The 
latest to play it is Mr. J. Aubrey Rees, who has 
just issued, through the League of Young Liberals, 
a penny pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The Young Politi- 
cian’s Library : One Hundred and One Good 
Books’ to which Mr. C. F. G. Masterman contri- 
butes an introduction. Mr. Rees has guarded 
against the tendency, common enough among 
young politicians, of studying only one side of a 
question. On such controversial topics as Free 
Trade, Socialism, and the Land question, he has 
included bo('ks that set forth the arguments ad- 
vanced by the opposing politics! parties. He has 
narrowed his list by omitting some standard 
works because of their high price, and gives as 
examples ‘ The Cambridge Modern History,’ The 
Political History of England,' published in twelve 
volumes by Messrs. Longmans, and Sir William 
Anson’s ‘Law and Ousloin of the Constitution.’ 
He might have added to these Mr. Harbert Paul’s 
brilliant and incisive ‘ History of Modern 
England.’ 

Oddly enough, though Mr, Rees’s list professes 
to give one hundred and one books it really in- 
cludes only a hundred. They are grouped as 
follows : Twenty-one under ‘ History ’ twenty 
under * Politics,’ nine under ‘Biography,’ eigh- 
teen under ‘ Economic and Social Problems ’ 
twenty five under ‘ Current Political Questions ’, 
and seven under ‘ General.’ One rather surpris- 
ing entry is Mr, G. P. Gooch’s ‘ Annals of Poli- 
tics and Culture,’ which is classified as ‘Politics.’ 
The book is a most valuable one, composed as it 
is of chronological tables of the main events in 
politics, science, art, and letters with their dates, 
from 1492 to 1899, but its appearance under 
the heading chosen is hard to justify. The nine 
biographical volumes are Lord Morley’s ‘Gladstone,’ 

‘ Cromwell,’ * Walpole, ’ and ‘ Burke, ’ Lord 
Rosebery’s * Pitt, ’ Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
‘ Lord Randolph Churchill ’, Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
^Ruskin,’ Mr. Barry O’Brien’s * Parnell,’ and 
Mr, Thursfields ‘Peel.’ We miss from the list 
Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay ’ — a book with 
plenty of political interest — his ‘ Charles James 
Pox/ Mr. O, M. Trevelyan’s two booiTS on 
Qaribaldif and Mr, Graham Wallas’s ‘Francis 


Place.’ What, too, of Palmerston, Lord John 
R issel, Disraeli, and Queen Victoria’s ‘Letters’? 

The seven General hooks are Mr. Masterman’s 
‘The Condition of England,’ Mr. Morman Angall’s 
‘The Great Illusion,' and Mr. H. G. Wells’g 
‘ New Worlds for Old.’ together with four imagin- 
tive works, Moore's ‘ Utopia,’ Morris’s News 
from Nowhere’ Eliot’s ‘Felix Holt,’ and Disraeli’s 
‘Coningsby.’ The latter are included on the ground 
that they ‘will not only amuse and edify the 
reader, but will tend to develop a proper mental 
atmosphere for the assimilation of needed lessons 
in social refrom.’ Lists of this sort are never fully 
satisfactory except to the compiler and we canr.ot 
help feeling that Mr. Rees’s fiction should be 
strengthened by adding some of the novels of 
Dickens, of Mrs. Gaskell, and of Charles Kingsley, 
while poetry, to which he gives no place, is often 
an inspiration even to young politicians . — The 
Nation. 

LORD MINTO SUPPORTS LORD CURZ(»N. 

Lord Minto, in a letter bo the ‘limes’ fully 
supports Lord Curzon’s protest against the propo- 
sed abolition of the post of the Director-General 
of Archaeology. It is impossible, Lord Minto says, 
to over-estimate the magnificent work which Lord 
Corzon did for India in the constant care of its 
priceless archaeological treasures, while in the 
appointment of Mr. J. H. Marshall he discovered a 
Director-General whose tactful and expert services 
were beyond praise. A reversion to the provincial 
system would result either in the neglect of India’s 
ancient monuments or ill-considered and ruinous 
attempts at so called restoration. The Govern- 
ment of India could not divest itself of responsibi- 
lity for matters of Imperial interest, among which 
India’s archaeological possessions held an exceptio- 
nal position. 

Indian Extradition Act. 

The following notification appears in the 
Calcatta Gazettr . — In exercise of the power con- 
ferred by the subsection (1) of section 4 of the 
Indian Extradition Act, 1903 (XY.) of 1903, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is pleased to em- 
power the Cheif Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
when it appears to him that a person within the 
local limits of his jurisdiction is a fugitive 
criminal of a foreign State, to issue a warrant for 
the arrest of such person, on such information 
or complaint and on such evidence as would, in 
his opinion, justify the issue of a warrant if the 
enme of which such person is accused or has been 
convicted had been committed within the local 
limits of his jurisdictioD, 
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A FLEA FOB A MOniB. 

At the time of the Delhi Durbar in Lord 
^^QTZon*8 time a jaghir was conferred on a Madrasi 
‘rjnd^e who had rendered eminent services to 
Government gratis, but who under the rules 
oould not long remain on the Bench of the Sigh 
Court. Why should not a life of service to the 
people be similarly rewarded ? Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, for example, may not be fitly rewarded 
by a title. But a jaghir, with a low assessment 
of land revenue, offered to him may be a compli- 
ment to all servants of India like him in the year 
of the Coronation Durbar . — Indian Spectator, 

THK KING ON MANNERS. 

Speaking at a Speech Day celebration at 
Welverly School, Worcester, the Bishop of 
Worcester gave an account of a conversation he 
once had with King George when he was Duke of 
York on the subject of manners. The Bishop 
said on the occasion in question he was about to 
address some public school boys, when the Duke 
of York remarked, Why do you not ask that 
at public schools manners should he taught V' 

In response to the Bi^iop’s question as to why 
he should specially emphasise manners, the Duke 
of York replied, ** Because, as you know, I mix 
among all sorts and conditions of men, and it 
has been a positive distress to me to see how 
often, when abroad, Englishmen less in the race 
with Frenchmen, Italians and Germans because 
of the Englishman’s want of manners. The 
foreigners know when to bow, to shake hands, to 
converse, to stand up or sit down in presence of 
their saperiors, while the Englishman is wanting 
in these manners, and when vacancies have to be 
filled up, those are the points which very often 
tell, and that is where the Englishman does not 
qhine.” 

,i SUBSIDY TO “SULAV SAMACHAR.” 

Mr«^ Jenkins, replying to the Hon’ble the 
Baja of Dighapatia’s question at a recent meeting 
of, the Impetial legislative council regarding the 
Bliilhsidy to the Sulav Samachar said : The Contract 
^erred to by the Hon’ble Meniber was originally 
person!^ to the late Rai Bahndiir Narendra Nath 
I^D. It was continued by the Bengal Govern- 
ment to his son for a period of ufne months from 
jthe date of the death of his father, but will not 
. be continued beyond that period, 


ROHANOB OF A DIAMOND. 

At the coming Durbar ceremonial Queen Mary 
will appear in the same robes and crown that she 
wore at the Coronation, but to the gems in the 
crown has been added the famous Koh-i-noor, out 
of compliment to the Indian Empire. 

This marvellous gem crowned the head of an 
Indian Emperor 5,000 years ago. It passed from 
one Imperial line to another, until it became the 
treasure of the Punjab, and then fell into the 
hands of the English who sent it as a trophy of 
conquest to Queen Victoria, thus giving point to 
thejndian saying that Who holds the Koh-i-noor 
holds India.’’ 

In India the superstition obtains that if the dia- 
mond is worn by a man dire disaster will befall 
him, while if the wearer be a woman fortune will 
shine upon her for the rest of her days. 

So strong is the belief in this legend that when 
it was announced that the late King Edward in- 
tended to have the'gem set in his crown many lead- 
ing Indians petitioned His Majesty to give up 
the idea. 

THB REFORM MOST NEBDBD. 

The Strand contains a symposium in answer to 
the question, What reform is most needed ? Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie replies, the abolition of war; 
Lnrd Avebury and Sir Felix Schuster, proportion- 
al representation ; Dr. Andrew Wilson, health- 
science taught at school ; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
reform of the divorce laws; Mr. Eustace Miles 
the practice of hygiene by all school children ; 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Mr. Israel Zangwill, female 
suffrage ; Mr. J usfcin McCarthy, Home Rule for 
Ireland; Sir William Bull, M. P., permanent 
fool reserve ; Mr. W. J. Locke, abolition of the 
House of Commons ; Lady Constance Lytton, re- 
cognition of women as human beings ; Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M. P., universal military service ; Mr. 
Chichele Plowden, reform of marriage laws ; Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, reform of the law of libel ; 
Mr. William Willett (of the Daylight saving 
Bill), more light. 

A PATRIOTIC WORK. 

Mr. K. Ranga Rao, the Secretary of the 
Mangalore Brahma Samaj and the Depressed 
Classes Mission of South Canara, has given up his 
successful profession as a pleader and is now devo- 
ting himself entirely to the philanthropic work 
which he has ably carried on for sc many years^ 
May God grant him strength and Itpig life to be 
an example to his countrymen of earnest work 
And Belf-saqrifice I 
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HE Coronation service that was performed 
in Westminster Abbey last June dates 
back to a time when the people of England 
had a firm belief that their sovereign, like the 
Jewish kings of old, was the Lord's Anointed. 
We knper that os early as 795 A. 1)., more than 
eleven kfundred years ago, the kings of England 
were anointed and crowned in the same way and 
elmost With the same words they are tb^day. 


The service is divided into four parts. 

First the Recognition, 

Second the Consecration, 

Third the Homage, 

Fourth the Dedication. 

First comes the Recognition. When the King 
and Queen had been conducted in solemn proces- 
sion to the raised platform erected in the Abbey, 
the King stood by bis chair, so that all the people 
could see him ; and the Aichbiehop of Canteilury 
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went to each of the four sides of the platform and 
said “ I present unto you King George, the un- 
doubted King of this realm.” Then all present 
shouted out God save King George” and the 
trumpets sounded. 

Next came the Consecration of the King. It 
began with an appeal for mercy on behalf of the 
King and his people. The Litany was sung and 
then the first part of the Communion Service was 
said with a short sermon by the Archbishop of 
York. 



and action to the service of God. 
This was the most solemn 
moment of the whole service. 
The ancient hymn, “ Come Holy 
Ghost our souls inspire,” was 
sung and a prayer offered for 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
the King. The King put off 
his crimson robes, and was 
dressed in a white surplice and 
a cloth of gold. As an ancient 
writer remarked of Henry VJ 
at his consecration, be was 
arrayed like as a bishop should 
say Mass Then the golden 
spurs were brought from the 
Altar and put on the King’s 

, .. „ beels bv the Lord Chamber- 

9. The SwA?<l of TempornlJuflticc* ' 18 A 19. The Mnces of the S<rgranlB-n1*A»ni B ^ ^ 

lain. These are tl>e emblem of Chrishan 



The Kinf^'s Rej/nliu as nsedjnt the Coroniitioii in Westminster Al>hev. 

1. The Imperial Crown 10. The Swonl of Sj»iritual*.Ju8lice 

2. The Orb 11. St. UeorKe’s Spur’ 

3 St. Edward's Crown I 12 .St. Edward h Staff 

4. The Ampulla ! 13- The Ivniy Sceptre 

5. The Aiiolntlng Spoon 14. The Queen’s Seeptre wUli (’t oss 

6. St. Cfeorge’s Spur 15 The Royal Sei-ptre 

7. The Cmtaha, or Sword of Mercy ' 16. The Sceptre with Dove 

8. The Stip Sword ' 17. TJie State Sword of Offering 


After the sermon, the King took a solemn o.ilh 
to govern his country justly and rightly and to 
uphold the Protestant succession. Then followed 
the ceremony of anointing with oil. The oil is 
made in accordance with scriptural precedent of 
many costly materials. It was poured out from a 
vessel shaped like an eagle into a spoon and con- 
secrated by the Archbishop, who anointed the King 
in the form of a cross on the crown of his head, on 
bis breast and on the palms of his hands, as a 
symbol of the consecration of thought, feeling 


Knighthood, and symbcliso the duty of the 
King to uphold the right and succour the 
oppressed, Next came a series of striking oere- 
raon-es. The Sword of Justice was given to the 
Archbishop, who laid it with prayer on the Altar 
and placed it in the King’s hands, with an exhort 
ation to do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, 
protect the Church, defend widows and orphans, 
restore the things that are gone to decay, and 
punish and reform what is amiss and confirm 
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what is in good order. Then the King was next 
invested with a deacon’s stole and a largo hall of 
gold surn.ounted by a jewelled crown, was put 
into his hands by the Archbishop, as a symbol 
that the King was consecrated to God and that 
the whole world is subject to the power and 
empire of Christ. 

Next the Archbishop placed on the King’s 
finger a signet ring of plain gold set with a large 
ruby, engraved with a Cross. This is an ensign of 
kingly dignity and oF the defence of the catholic 
faith and a symbol of the sealing with the Holy 
Sfjirit. After that the golden sceptre surmounted 
by a cross was placed in the King’s right hand 
and a golden rod surmounted by a dove in his 
left hand, as symbols of royal power and justice 
tempered by mercy and kindness. 

Then followed the ceremony which gives the 
name to the whole service. The Archbishop took 
the royal crown from the Altar and then laid 
it again before him on the Altar with the 
prayer : 

“ 0 God, the Crown of the Faithful, bless we 
beseech Thee and sanctify this Thy servant George 
our King : and as Thou dost this day set a crown 
of pure gold upon his head, so enrich his royal 
heart with Thine abundarit grace, and crown him 
with all princely viitues, through the King eter- 
nal, Jesus Chiist our Lord.” 

The King then sat down in the chair which was 
made by Edward 1 to contain the famous “stone 
of destiny,” on which the Scottish kings were 
crowned from the days of King Kenneth in 850 
A. D., till the time when Edward I brought it 
to England after the battle of Falkirk in 1208. 

When the King had taken his seat, the Arch- 
bishop placed the crown reverently on his head 
aiid all the people present raised loud and repeat- 
ed shouts of “ God save the King the trumpets 
sounded and the great guns of the Tower pro- 
claimed to all London that the King was crowned. 



The choir then sang an anthem and meanwhile a 
copy of tho Holy Bible was brought from the 
Altar and presented by tho Archbishop to the 
King with these words : “Our Gracious King, we 
present you with this hook, the most valuable 
thing which this world aiTords. Here is wisdom: 
here is the royal law, these are tbo lively oracles of 
God. Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear 
the words of this hook, that keep and do the 
things contained in it. For these are the words 
of eternal life, able to make you wise and happy 
in this world, nay, wise unto salvation, and so 
happy for evermore, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for evermore.’* 
This is not part of the ancient service : it was 
first added to it at the Coronation of William and 
Mary in 1689. The symbolism is obvious. The 
King has a work of immense difficulty and respon- 
sibility before him. He needs all the help and 
guidance that the Word of God can give him. 

That ended the Consecration. 

Then followed the Homage. The King was first 
lifted on to his throne by the Archbishops, bishops 
and peers, and the Prince of Wales, representing the 
Princes of the Royal blood, then a representative of 
each order of the Lords spiritual and temporal did 
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homage lo ibe Ktug in aluLost iho .‘-.iino manner 
and the same words that the feudal lords did 
homage to William the Conqueror, The Archbi- 
shops swore to be faithful and ^ifue and kissed the 



King’s leftche^^k. The Prince of Wales swore fualty 
in the old formula: “ I become your liegeman of 
life and limb and of earthfy worship, and faith and 
truth will I bear unto you to love and to die 
against all manner cf folks — so help mo God”. 
Then followed in turn the Lords temporal in their 
various degrees. 

After the homage, the Queen was anointed and 
croivned separately. She received a ring as the 
seal of a sincere faith and a sceptre with a cross, 
and ii rod with a dove as a symbol of justice and 
mei cy, and then took her place beside the King 
on Iku’ throne. 

A d then finally came the Dedication. Tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury celebrated the Holy 
Communion. The King himstdf presented the 
bread and wine to be used, and offered an Altar- 
cloth with an ingot of gold of a pound weight, 
and the Queen gave another Altar-cloth and a 
mark weight of gold. Before presenting these 
oATerings, the King and Queen laid aside their 
crowns and the emblems of royalty and did not 


resume them till after they had communicated. 
Kneeling before the throne of Heaven like the 
poorest and humblest of their subjects, they plead- 
ed the death of Christ for the forgiveness of 
their sins and in union with their Saviour sought 
the wisdom and strength which alone can enable 
them to walk worthily of the vocation to which 
they .HR Ciilled. 

The whole service is a magtn'fcent piece of 
religious symbolism. It brings homo to all in a 
very striking way tho truth stated by Bt. P..ul 
when he wrote that the powers that be are 
ordained of God, and that an earthly ruler is a 
minister of God. But it does more than tlmt, 
Tt holds up a lofty ideal of a Christian sovereign 
and a Christian people. People sometimes draw 
a h:\rd and fast distinction between things secular 
and things divine, and between Church and State. 
And it is true that Church and State have difier- 
ent functions in the national life and that the 
things of Caesar are distinct from the things of 
God. But for all that, God rules in the State as 
truly as He rules in the Church, and a Christian 
King is as truly a servant and minister of God as 
a Christian bishop. The Coronation of the King 
is a grand witness to this truth of the religious 
character both of a Christian sovereign and a 
Christian Si*ate. It brings vividly before the 
peoples of the British E npire that as our power 
and prosperity come from God, they are to be 
consecrated to Qol’s service and used for the 
fulfilment of the eternal purpose of His love. 
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ICbe Coronation of Hiiraiigastt)* 

BY 

PROF. JADUNATH SARKAU, M.A. 

— 

F all the coronations of Muhaoiinadan rulers 
of India, that of Aurangnzib was undoubtedly 
the grandest. True, Shah Jahan was the 
most magnificent of the Great Mughals. But when 
he ascended the throne in 1628 , he bad not yet 
made the Peacock Throne nor acquired the Kohi- 
noor diamond ; and his chaste white marble 
palaces, set with many coloured stones, which still 
excite our admiration at Agra and Delhi, were 
yet to bo. All these were present at Aurangazib’s 
accession. 

Another circumstance lent greater lustre to the 
son’s coronation than to the father’s. During the 
year before his enthronement, Aurangazib had 
gained a series of hard-fought victories over his 
rivals and made himself the undisputed sovereign 
of India. Of his three brothers, Murad Bakbsh 
was a close prisoner in his dungeons, Shuja had 
been defeated at Khajwa and Dara Shukoh at 
Ajmir, and both were in course of helpless fiight. 
The coronation that followed these grand victories 
naturally combined all the pomp and splendour of 
an oriental enthronement with the solemnity and 
grandeur of a Roman triumph. 

The essential element of. a Muhammadan coro- 
nation is the act of the king’s sitting on the 
throne ; hence its Arabic name jalns or ‘ sitting.* 
No high priest has to anoint the new sovereign’s 
forehead with holy oil or sandal-pasto, as among 
the ancient Jews and Hindus, nor place on his 
brows a diadem, as is the practice with Christians. 
The Muslim sovereign mounts the throne fully 
dressed, with a cloth turban bound round his 
head. Diamonds and jewels glitter on that turban ; 
an aigrette {jigho^ with nodding tassels of pearls 
adorns the front part of it ; but no crown of the 


type familiar to Europe from ancient times is 
worn by him. The Persian sovereigns, however, 
put on a crown of this pattern, with a narrow 
base and wide indented top. 

No Muslim coronation is complete unless the 
new sovereign’s name and titles are publicly pro- 
claimed from the pulpit (khutha) and coins bearing 
his name are stamped (sikka.) To these must be 
added, in most cases, his assumption of a title 
(lifierent from that he iield as a prince, the ufiering 
of presents and largess by the nobles and olficers, 
and the granting of titles, promotions and bounties 
by the new sovereign. Large sums are given away 
in charity to scholacs, holy mpn, and beggars. 
Music, dance and illuminations at night complete 
the festivities. Weighing the king against gold 
and silver, which were given away as alms, was a 
Hindu practice which om Mughal Emperors 
adopted and even the orthodox Aurangazib counte- 
nanced. It took place every year at the two 
birthdays, solar and lunar, of the sovereign, but 
was no part of tbe coronation celebrations. 

As in mediieval Europe, so in Mughal India the 
people were the slaves of astrology. Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike had,— as many of us still 
jiave, — unquestioning faith in the influence of 
planets on human life. No important step was 
taken without consulting the astrologers. The 
foundation of a house could not be laid, no journey 
begun, no completed residence occupied, no city 
entered by a king or governor, no first audience of 
a noble or prince held with the king, no congee 
taken of the sovereign, no ceremony like naming, 
school-going, or marriage performed except on a 
day when the aspiot of the planets was lucky. A 
coronation being the most important event in a 
king’s life, he was entirely dependent on the 
astrologers for fixing the date of it. There was a 
regular astrological department attached to the 
Mughal Court, consisting of a permanent staflf of 
Persian and Hindu star-gazeis and a Siiperin- 
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A GROUP OF MOGHUL EMPERORS. 
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tendent (darogha) over them. Even when 
Humayun was fleeing from India through the 
desert of Jesalraier, having lost his all, he had a 
party of astrologers in his train, and the birth of 
his infant Akbar was immediately communicated 
to them for recording the exact position of the 
stars and casting his horoscope correctly. Again, 
when Priime Murad Bakhsh was contesting the 
throne of Delhi during his father's illness, the 
astrologers told him that on 20fch November, 
1657, there would be such a conjunction of favour- 
able planets as would not recur in the course of 
many years. There w.as no time to make due 
preparations ; but a moment so precious and rare 
was not to be lost. The Prince, therefore, secretly 
enthroned himself at the appointed hour and 
minute, while \i\i\pnhlic coronation was put oft to 
a later date. Unfortunately for astrology and for 
its believers, I may add that this prince was 
beheaded in prison a few years later, without ever 
attaining to the throne of Delhi ! 

However, the Court nstrolog»>rs were of opinion 
that Sunday, 5th June, 1059, was a most aus- 
picious day, and all urrangevnents were made for 
Aurang.azib’8 enthronement on that day. A year 
earlier he had gained the Crown of Delhi, but he 
was then too busy pursuing his rivals to hold a 
grand coronation, and only a hurried and curtailed 
ceremony had been gone through on 2 1 st July, 
1658. All the celebration and rejoicing had been 
left over for the present occasion. 

On 12th May took place the Emperor’s grand 
entry into Delhi, though a march through the 
streets is no necessary part of a Muslim coronation 
festival. Early in the morning the Imperial 
procession started from Khizirabad, a suburb of 
Delhi, where the Emperor had encamped on his 
return from the war. First marched the band, 
making a deafening clangour of kettle drums, 
tambourines, big brass drums, brazen pipes and 


trumpets. Next came a long file of huge elephants, 
richly caparisoned in gold and silver, their 
housings being of embroidered velvet and cloth 
of gold, thickset with flashing gems, with golden 
bells and silver chains jingling from their bodies. 
Each carried on his back an Imperial standard of 
polished balls slung from poles, as ensigns of 
Muslim royalty. Then were led forth a troop of 
choice horses, of the Pei>iin and Arab breel, their 
saddles decorated with gold, and their bridles set 
with jewels; and behind them were marshalled 
fem.ale elephants and dromedaries. Then marched 
dense columns of infantry, consisting of musketeers 
and rockotmen, carrying (1 ishing blades. Behind 
them and girt round by a vast crowd of nobles and 
ministers, came the loftiest elephant of the royal 
stables, with a golden throne strapped to its back, 
on which sat the observed of all observers, the 
undisputed lord and master of all he surveyed, 
Aurangazib Alamgir, Padishah of Hind. 

He was a few months over forty. A life of 
campaigning in many lands had saved him from 
the stolid rotundity which bespeaks the indo- 
lence and self-indulgence of so many Eastern 
princes. His frame was somewhat thin, but tall 
and symmetrical. His face was rather long than 
round ; it had lost the fulness that marked it in 
early youth, but had not yet acquired the sharp- 
ness of nose and chin, the hollowness of cheek, the 
beetling eye brows and long gray beard which 
European visitors to his court noted on it thirty 
years afterwards. Under that broad, unwrinkled 
forehead peered two cold piercing eyes, whose 
serenity no danger or fear could disturb, no 
weakness or pity relax. 

On his right, left and rear rode his troops in due 
order, each division keeping its proper position. 
The citizens gazed with wonder on the veterans 
who had defeated the choicest soldiers of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, and nearer home had crushed 
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Shuja aud Dara, captured Agra fort, and held 
Shah Jahan a prisoner. 

From the backs of the elephants handfuls of gold 
and silver coins were incessantly dung among the 
crowd right and left, as the procession moved on. 
In this order the Imperial cortege wended its 
way through the bazar of Old Delhi and entered 
the Fort by the Lahore Gate. Then all dis- 
mounted : the Emperor sat down for a while in 
the Halls of Public and Private Audience in 
succession. The nobles laid before him large 
sums to be given away in charity for averting evil 
from him. Finally, he retired to the harem. 

The decoration of the two Halls of Audience for 
the coronation ceremony proceeded ap.ice. A 
lavish display was made of all the precious things 
which the sovereigns of the richest empire in 
Asia had acquired it: three generations, and all 
the rare articles which the moat skilled artisans 
of home and foreign countries had made for sale. 

The ceiling and forty pillars of Diwan i-am 
{Hall of Public Audidiice) were draped in gold- 
embroidered velvet and cloth of gold and silver 
from Persia and the famous flowered brocades of 
Guzerat. From every arch hung polished balls 
set with jewels, enamelled, or of plain gold, by 
means of golden chains. In the middle of the 
Hall a space was fenced round with a golden 
railing. Within it, amidst the dazzling lustre of 
diamonds, rubies and topazes, stood the towering 
Peacock Throne, one of the wonders of the East. 
Before it was stretched a most costly canopy of 
State, held up by four slender columns encrusted 
with gems ; its corners were fastened with strings 
of precious pearls instead of ropes. On the two 
sides of the throne-enclosure stood two jewelled 
umbrellas, with tassels of pearls hanging from 
them. Bight and left of the Imperial throne 
were placed two golden couches, covered with 
enamel work. Behind it benches of gold were 
laid and on them were displayed the Grown 


weapons, — jewelled swords, targes, shields, and 
spears. The courtyard in front of the Hall was 
covered with awnings of embroidered velvet borne 
aloft on silver polos, and similar canopies were 
stretched on all sides of it. Below were spread 
costly carpets of many coloured patterns. The 
outer sides of the Hall were enclosed by a silver 
railing. In the arena itself there was a second 
silver railing, forming an inner enclosure, while 
the outermost fence was of red painted wood. Ou 
the two wings were pitched lofty pavilions over- 
spread with bright coverings. The door and walls 
of the Hall wore tapestried with embroidered 
velvet, flowered velvet, European screens, and 
gold tissue from Turkey and China. The 
enclosures round the courtyard of the Audience 
Hall were furnished by the nobles from their own 
stores, in a befitting style, for the accommodation 
of their retainers. 

From this the reader may guess the style in 
which the Hall of Private Audience {Diwan-i- 
kkas) was decorated. 

The astrologers had declared 3 hours 15 minutes 
from sunrise as the auspicious moment. The 
whole court waited anxiously on the astrologers, 
who keenly watched their (water) clocks and 
sand-glasses. At last they gave the signal ; the 
precious moment had arrived ; the Emperor ^ who 
had been sitting dressed and ready beliind a 
screen, entered the Hall of Public Audience and 
mounted the throne. At once there was a loud 
burst of joyous notes from the Imperial band in 
attendance. The musicians began their songs; 
the nautch-girls began their dances. 

An eloquent chanter mounted a lofty rostrum 
(mimhar) and in a clear ringing voice read the 
khvJtha or public proclamation of the Emperor's 
name and titles, prefaced with the praise of God 
and the Prophet, and followed by the names of 
bis predecessors on the throne. As every such 
name fell from his lips a fresh robe of honour 
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was bestowed on him. And when he came to the 
recital of the Emperor’s own name, he got a robe 
of cloth of gold as well as a cash reward. Trays 
of gold and silver coins and plates heaped over 
with pyramids of pearls and jewels, were showered 
in the Emperor’s name among the assembled 
courtiers who picked them up as tokens of good 
luck. 

The courtiers did homage by bowing low and 
raising their hands to their forehead, while they 
shouted Long live the Ehalif of the Age !’ 
The Emperor rewarded them all v/ith robes of 
honour (khilat,) The royal attendants swung 
round perforated flasks of scented water, and 
splashed theassemblod throng with liquid fra- 
grance. Trays of betel leaf (pan) were distributed 
to all. The air was charged with the fragrance 
of attar^ musk and ambergris. The vapour of 
burning incense and aloe wood sweetened the 
atmosphere. 

That day new coim were struck, Shah Jahan 
had inscribed the Muslim confession of faith 
(kalimah) on one face of bis coins ; but the pious 
Aurangazib forbade the practice, lest the holy text 
should be deflled by the touch of infidels I So, his 
coins bore on one face a Persian couplet meaning 
“ This coin has been stamped on earth 
like the shining full moon. 

By Shah Aurangazib, the Conqueror 
of the World !” 

The reverse bore the name of the mint-city, the 
year of the reign, and the Emperor’s full title in 
the Tughra script : Ahul Muzafiar Mukiwldin 
Muhammad Aurangazib Bahadur Alamgir Padi~ 
shah Ghazi, 

Formal letters were sent to all the provinces 
and cities to announce the glorious accession. In 
this way two hours and forty-eight minutes were 
spent in the Public Audience. Then he retired to 
the harem and held another Court there, at which 
the princesses, wives of nobles, and other ladie 
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** surrounded this Candle of the Assembly of 
Royalty like a swarm of moths.” They offered 
their dutiful congratulations and scattered large 
quantities of gold and silver, pearl and jewel, in 
honour of the Emperor, while he made rich 
presents to them in return. His sister Raushan 
Eai Begam, who had backed him during the war 
of succession and watched over his interests in the 
harem of Shah Jahan, in opposition to her elder 
sister Jahdniitrd, the supporter of Dara Shukob, 
now received five lakhs of rupees in cash and kind. 
Aurangazib’s four daughters got 4, 2, 1'6, and 1*6 
lakhs respectively. 

Thereafter the Emperor betook himself to the 
//all oj Private Audience, to which only a sitlect 
few had entree. Here he presented to his four 
sons 3, 2, 2, and 1 lakhs respectively. Other 
gifts were made to the nobles, officers, scholars, 
poets and musicians. Forty-eight minute? were 
passed here. 

The poets taxed their brains to compose verses, 
the numerical value of whose letters when added 
together would express the date of the accession. 
The most successful of these chronograms were 
highly rewarded and handed down to poster- 
ity. 

As the Roman proprcetors on assuming office 
declared the laws they intended to foUow, so the 
Mughal Emperors often made changes in the 
established usage at their accession. Aurangazib, 
for instance, restored the lunar Hijera year in 
all public transactions, abolished the celebration, 
of the Persian New Year’s D.ty, nauroz , — an inno- 
vation borrowed by Akbar from the heretical 
Shias of Iran, — appointed Censors of Public 
Morals to pub down wine-drinking and other vices 
oowdemned by Islam as sins, and lastly he 
abolished many cesses and the transit-duties and 
police-fees on grain. 

The next day and for weeks afterwards, the 
festivities continued, Presents (pesh kash) suited 
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to the high occasion were received from the 
nobles, officers, courtiers, and feudatory princes, 
while they received in return titles, robes of 
honour, promotions of rank, and gifts in cash 
and kind, — such as elephants, horses, jewelled 
swords, daggers and pencases, necklaces of pearls, 
jewelled aigrettes, waist-bands and other orna- 
ments. 

At night both banks of the Jumna river were 
illuminated. “ The surface of the river looked 
like a flower-garden” of light. The nobles fitted 
out boats with planks on which lamps weie 
arranged in tiers, and as they plied up and down 
the river the bands seated on the deck discoursed 
sweet music. Myriads of people lined the banks 
to feast their eyes on the spectacle. 

But the grandest display of fire-vjorks was 
made by the Imperial Artillery Department 
(24th June), — evidently because they had an 
unlimited supply of powder. These were let off 
on the level bank of the river outside the Hall 
of Private Audience (D^wan-i-khas) in the Fort. 
The Emperor beheld it from a balcony on the 
eastern wall of that Hall, which looked out on 
the river. 


THE GOROHATION OF JEHII6HIR. 

BY 

MR. C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A. 

HERE is evidence on record to infer that 
Moghul sovereigns of India were regularly 
crowned on the assumption of their high 
office. The ceremony of Proclamation was, as at 
the present time, different from the Coronation, 
The former preceded the latter, and took place 
immediately on the decease of an existing sover- 
eign. Thus Shah Jahan was proclaimed King at 
Lahore, where he was at the time of the death 
of Jehanghir^ and was subsecjuently crowned at 


Agra on 6th February, 1 628. On the latter occasion 
he is recorded to have “ distributed largesses and 
rewards among his subjects.” The Proclamation 
was usually followed by the reading of the Khutba 
in the new sovereign’s name, and the sending of 
letters (»f grace to all parts of Hindustan. The 
Coronation was usually followed by the striking 
of coins in the new sovereign’s name and by the 
grant of boons and concessions to subjects and 
dependents on quite a lavish scale. Amongst Moghul 
sovereigns, Akhar seems to have been crowned 
very soon after the actual Proclamation. The 
Tahakat-i- Akhar i in referring to the event says 
that ho was “ raised to the throne in the town of 
Kalanoor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of Rabin- 
s-sa7n, with all due state and ceremony and letters 
of grace were sent to all parts of Hindustan.” 
But the best account we have of the Moghul Coro- 
nation is in the c-ase of , Telia nghir, the son of 
Akhar. Asad Beg, a contemporary of the times, 
has left us a fairly interesting aceount of it in his 
history, and from it we learn many interesting 
particulars about the pomp and splendour with 
which it was celebrated. The chronicler says that 
when Jehanghir went to be crowned, he ** entered 
the fort scattering gold and silver,” and adds that 
“ he honoured many of the greatest nobles and 
powerful ministers and brave youths with honour- 
able titles and acceptable dignities ; for the con- 
solation of the hearts of his people, he suspended 
the chain of justice with golden hells, and removed 
the rust of oppression from the hearts of his 
people.” Readers of his Afemoirs know how much 
there is — despite his partiality for the wine cup, 
and curiously enough one of his “twelve ins- 
titutes ” forbade the manufacture of and trade in 
wine — to love in Jehanghir’s character. Learned 
in arts and philosophy, he appears to have been 
gentle as a King, and really anxious to prove 
himself an affable and accessible sovereign. The 
“chain of justice” above referred to was set up 
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by him apparently with the view of encouragin'' 
every man to carry his grievance eventually to 
him, if need there be. He refers to its setting 
up in his Memoirs and says it was made of pure 
gold, some thirty cubits long and thirty-two 
maunds in weight. One end of it was, wo are told, 
firmly attached to a battlement of the fort of 
Agra, and the other to a stone column on the 
banks of the Jumna. “ If officers of the Couits 
of Justice,” he writes in his Memoirs, “should 
fail in the investigation of the complaints of the 
oppressed and in granting them redress, the injured 
persons might come to this chain and shake it and 
so give notice of their wrongs.” It was probably 
set up in imitation of what Ananga Pal had 
done at Delhi, and what the Chinese Emperor Yu-tu 
is recorded to have done at his own capital. 

At his Coronation, Jehanghir is recorded to have 
conferred titles of honour on his chief officials and 
jaghirs on old dependents of his father. Thus, ho 
conferred the title of “ Arnir ul-Umara ” on Sharif 
Khan ; and “ llajah Bikramajit ” on Haridas Rai, 
his father's Dowan. Likewise, he elevated Mirza 
Sultan to tho grade of one thousand ; Bhao 
Singh, the son of the famous Man Singh, to 
the Mansabof one thousand five hundred ; Zamana 
Beg gained tho same distinction ; and Raja 
Narasing Deo, he promoted to the dignity of three 
thousand. In honour of his Coronation too, ho 
“ repealed and gave up all transit duties and 
fee.s, the poll-tax on Hindus, and tax on orphan’s 
property, and remitted them throughout the whole 
of the hereditary dominions.” “ He also removed,” 
we are told, “rootand branch the whole of the duties 
and imposts levied on the produce of the sea or of 
mines, so that throughout the whole of Hindustan, 
and wherever the jurisdiction of the Emperor 
extended, no one could so much as name them.” 
These passages show that tho event was mniked 
by a lavish display of wealth, but also by substan- 
tial grants to the poorer people in the shape of re- 


mission of taxation and the abolition of obnoxious 
imposts. While deserving officials were rewarded 
by conferment of titles and jaghirs and mansabs 
the general population appears to have been 
dealt with in a markedly handsome fashion. It 
is possible that Moghul sovereigns followed, in 
this respect, the old Hindu rulers, and there 
is this to confirm iis in this belief that a good- 
ly number of their highest officers, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces were them* 
selves Hindus. The Moghul Kings were thus 
enabled to be in as close touch with Hindu public 
opinion and feelings in these matters, as with their 
own. So that, though the sovereign was an alien 
both in race and religion, the subjects did not feel 
his rule as that of an alien. This was brought 
out as much in the spirit of their rule as in 
the nianner in which they carried out a cere- 
monial function like the Coronation. The abo- 
lition of taxes and imposts of sundry sorts which 
Jehanghir is recorded to have ordered, brings to 
one’s mind the similar edict that the Cbola 
King, Kulottunga Chola, issued in the twelfth 
century A. D. in Southern India, and Krishna 
Raya, the great Vijayanagar King, did in the 
sixteonth century. Apparently they were felt 
a.s a great burden, and their abolition would 
Imvo been welcomed as a truly kingly act. There 
is, however, some evidence to believe that the 
pomp and pageantry that usually followed a Coro- 
nation coieinony was largely interfered with 
during Moghul times by the fratricidal wars and 
disputed successions that in later years very ge- 
nerally preceded it. A chronicler of the time of 
Aurangazeb pathetically states that the Emperor 
was so distracted at the time of his Coro- 
nation that he had no time to spare to order 
the insertion of his name in the Khutbah sermons 
or the issue of coins marked with his effigy. That, 
however, does not mean that Aurangazeb did 
not signify his Coronation when it did take 
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place, with substantial concessions to his subjects. 
He is described to have abolished, ns amongst 
other acts of grace, about eighty illegal taxes, 
and is said to have taken special measures to see 
that his order in this behalf was carried out to the 
letter. 

MCIENT HINDU CORONATION. 

BY 

THE HON. MR. T. V. 8E8HAGIRI AlYAR. 

HE spread of democratic ideas and socialistic 
doctrines hns deprwed the ceremony of 
coronation in Western countries of much 
of its significance. Its religious importance 
attracts very few observers, whereas the festivities 
connected with it absorb all attention. In the 
East and especially in India, the inner meaning 
of the coronation largely appealed to the King 
and to bis subjects and the attendant festivities 
touched their imagination only to a very limited 
extent. Even the feeding and the bestowal of 
gifts were r,egarded as appanages to the religious 
ceremony that was gone through and not as indi- 
cations of the generosity of a particular ruler. 
The function no doubt served to rivet the atten- 
tion of the world upon the personality of the 
sovereign. The ceremonies were intended to bring 
home to him his responsibilities and to bestow 
on him the blessings and goodwill of bis subjects 
in order that he might ttead the path of virtue 
and that his carfer might be acceptable to both 
God and man. The supreme object aimed at was 
to impress upon the new ruler that he was placed 
in that position not for self-aggrandisement, not 
for the gratification of personal desires, but to 
ke the vicegerent of God on high, to guide aright 
and to rule impartially the people committed to 
bis care. Perhaps, in the olden times, the corona- 
tion of a European sovereign served the same 


purpose. But it can hardly be doubted that in 
later days, it is the display of the resources at the 
disposal of the sovereign and the exhibition of 
the grandeur and the magnificence of his posses- 
sions to bis own people and to the world at large 
that has been the guiding factor of the event. 
None the less, it is significant, if we examine the 
matter deeply, how much resemblance there is 
between the ceremony and the attendant rites of 
the coronations in the Weist and in the East. 

The coronation ceremonies in the West have 
evolved out of certain tribal customs of the Teutons 
and the religious service of benediction which 
WHS added later on after the introduction of 
Christiaiiity. This religious service was derived 
from the Old Testament of the Bible in which 
frequent mention is made of the anointing and 
crowning of Kings. The anointing of the King 
formed the most important part of the coronation 
ceremony, which was due to the fact that the oil 
was supposed to possess magical powers. ‘‘The 
King was thereby rendered sacro-sanct (I Sam 
XXIV 6 Sqq; 2 Sam i 14 Sqq ; IV. 9 Sqq) and 
be was considered to be endowed with a special 
virtue.^^ 

A similar importance is attached in the Hindu 
coronation to the sprinkling of the King with 
holy wate) B — waters taken from the sea, and from 
the sacred rivers — and milk, curd, ghee and 
honey. They are sanctified wiih mantraa by the 
priests and the mixture is distributed in four 
difibrent vessels. The King is placed on a seat 
specially made for the purpose and then not only 
does the priest sprinkle drops of the sanctified 
liquid over the king’s head from one of the four 
vessels, but a representative of each of the other 
castes sprinkles drops of the same liquid from 
the three remaining vessels. It is said that on 
the coronation of King Yudbishthira all his 
subjects sprinkled water on the King’s head at the 
request of Loid Bri Krishna. (Mababbarata 
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Shanti Parva XLI. 15). The following deacrip- 
tion of the process, taken from the Ramayana, 
though it differs a little in minor particulars 
from the account given above, will be interesting 
in this connection : — 

“ The Vanar envoys hastened forth, 

Each in swift flight an ocean sought, 

And back through air his treasure brought ; 

And full five hundred floods beside. 

Pure water for the King supplied ; 

Then girt by many a Brahman sage, 

Vasishtha, chief for reverend age, 

High on a throne with jewels graced, 

King Rams and his Sita placed, 

» * # » 

By Gautam’s side Katyayan stood, 

And Vamsdeva wise and good 
Whose holy hands in order shod 
The pure sweet drops on Hama’s head. 

The priests and maids and warriors, all 
Approaching at Vasitslia’s call, 

With sacred drops bedewed their king, 

The Centro of joyous ring. 

The Guardians of the world, on high. 

And all the children of the sky, 

From herbs wherewith their hands were filled. 

Rare juices on his brow distilled. 

His brows were bound with glistering gold. 

Which Manu's self had worn of old. 

Bright with the flash of many a gem, 

His sire’s ancestral diadem. 

Bhatrughna lent his willing aid. 

And over him held the regal shade, 

The monarchs whom his arm had saved, 

The chourios round his forehead waved,” 

(Griffith’s Ramayana) 

The function assigned to Vasishtha, the chief 
family priest, during Sri Rama’s enthronement 
and to Dhaumya during the coronation of King 
Yudhishthira remind us of the function Svssigned 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury in England. But 
while the priest alone is considered fit to anoint 
the kings of Europe, in ancient India other class- 
es of the community were invited to sprinkle 
the sanctified liquid over the king’s bead. 

This brings us to another important part of the 
Hindu coronation ceremony. Once a person is 
acknowledged King and is elevated to the throne 
all must render unquestioned obedience to the 
King and pay homage to him. The Brahmin is 
not placed on a position of vantage because of his 
priestly superiority. The concluding portion of 
the ceremony of the coronation is thus described : 


After the purifying bath already referred to, the 
King ascends the throne. The priest announces 
this fact by saying : “ Varuna, after undergoing 
the inauguration ceremony, has seated himself (on 
the throne) in the midst of the homes (of his 
people) and is performing auspicious functions 
for the attainment of supremo-sovereignty”. The 
leaders of the people, the state officials and the 
sacrificial priest then sit round the throne. In 
front of the sovereign sits the Adhvaryu (the 
priest who conducts the sacrifice) ; the Brahman, 
(the chief priest) to the right; the Hotru, (the 
priest who recites the Rigveda) behind; and the 
Udugatru, (the priest who chants the Samaveda) 
to the left. Then comes tlie time for paying homage 
to the King and he addresses the priest in front 
by calling him “O Brahmin.” The priest says in 
reply ; “ 0 King, thou art the Brahmin ; thou art 
Savitri of unfailing promise and blessing.” The 
king then similarly addresses the priest to the 
right who replies ^^0 King, thou art the Brahmin; 
thou art liidra of unfailing vigour”. The priest 
behind renders his homage in a similar manner 
by sying '0 King, thou art the Brahmin; thou 
art Mitra who is well worthy of service.” And the 
priest to the left says ** O King, thou art the 
Brahmin ; thou art Varuna of truthful justice.’’ 
Thus the assembled priests render their homage 
to the king by acknowledging him as the true 
Brahmin. It is worchy of note that Prajapati, the 
creator of the Universe, and the leader of the 
Gods, is recorded in the Brahmmia as 

sprinkling Indra with the holy waters and declar- 
ing him to be king of the Gods. Those who are 
acquainted with Hindu Puranic literature need 
not be told that Prajapati occupies a higher posi- 
tion in the spiritual world than Indra, Varuna 
or Yama. Yet this spiritual superiority does not 
stand in the way of his acclaiming Indra as 
his King and of even rendering homage to him as 
•^ucb. In the Vedas, in the Smritis, and in the 
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Puranas, we come across passages which repeatedly 
proclaim that, however much spiritual power may 
be superior to the temporal and be indeed the 
source of the latter, the ministers of religion must 
be subject to the control of the King, for without 
the King nothing will thrive on earth and confu- 
sion will lesulb. Thus says the lirihadaranyaka 
Upanishad : 

Verily in the beginning all this was Brahman, one 
only. That being one, was not competent to flourish 
(here)* It created as other (than itself) the Kshatra 
power in an excellent form and those Kshatras, (or 

heroic powers) among the gods, 

Therefore there is nothing higher than the Kshatra 
power; and therefore it is that in the Uajasuya sacriiice 
the Brahmin sits below the Kshatriya and renders obei- 
sance. He bestows that Brahraanical glory on the 
Kshatra power itself. That which is the Brahma power 
is however the source of the Kshatra power. 

Again, Manu says; — 

Since, if the world had no king it would quako on all 
sides through fear, the Ruler of this universe, therefore, 
created a king for the maintenance of this system both 

religious and civil 

And since a king was composed of particles drawn from 
those chief guardian deities, he consequently surpasses 

all mortals, in glory 

A king though Li child^ must not he treated lighlty 
from an idea that ho is a more mortal; no; ho is a 
powerful divinity who appears in a human shape. 

(Manu, VH. 3, 5 and 8), 

In the Srimad Hhagavata which is held in 
great veneiation by all true Hindus, it is said 
“ Bhrigu and other sages ever watching the wel- 
fare of the world, reflected that men without a 
king to govern them fare as the beasts do.” 
(Bk. 4, chap. 14, 1.) 

So then the loyalty that the Brahman showed 
to his King and the homage he rendered to him did 
not at all depend on the colour of the King's skin 
nor wholly on the fact that the King was “ a 
powerful divinity in human shape.” The Brahmin 
was shrewd enough to recognise that men without 
a King would be in a state of nature, to uee 
Hobbes’s phrase, a phrase justified by the passage 
quoted above from the Srimad Bhagavata. The 
devotion and loyalty of the Brahmin to his King 
was based on reason and on principle. The fact 
that a Kshatriya of the blood royal wielded the 


sceptre could never enhance that loyalty any more 
than it could only be lip-deep because of the so- 
called Mleccha being alleged to be outside the 
caste system. Lip-loyalty, it has never been and 
lip-loyalty, it will never be. Curiously enough, 
there was a. practice observed even so late as 1821 
at the coronation of George IV. — it is doubtful 
whether this custom is still observed — of whose 
significance there cannot be any doubt. After the 
service in the Church was over, a banquet was 
held in Westminster Hall. During the course 
of the banquet the King’s champion entered the 
hall and performed the service of “ challenge.” 
A herald went in front of him and read the 
challenge, which was as follows : 

If any person of what degree soever high or low, shall 

deny or gainsay our Sovereign Lord King of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, next lioir unto our Sovereign Lord the last 
King deceased, to bo the right heir to the Imperial Crown 
of this realm of Great Britain and Ireland or that ho 
ought not to enjoy the same ; here is the ohumpion, who 
saith that he lieth, and is a false traitor being ready in 
•person to combat with him ; and in this quarrel will 
adventure his life against him, on what day soever he 
shall be appointed. 

Though the observance of this custom might 
have had no meaning at the coronation of George 
IV, the necessity for it must have been felt at a 
time when the feudal suzerain was in hourly dan- 
ger of rebellion from his vassals and the feudal 
baron was a law unto himself. The powerful Norman 
conquerors of England whose prudence and sagacity 
nipped the dark side of feudalism in the bud, must 
have taken care to see that the supremacy of the 
King was not challenged at the very threshold of 
his career of office. It is doubtful whether the 
challenge made by the King’s champion in England 
was ever accepted, but there is a curious incident 
that took place on the coronation of King Yudhish- 
thira which is chronicled in the Mahabbarata. 
After the great war, King Yudhishthira made a 
triumphal entry into the city when the Brahmins 
welcomed him and uttered benedictions on him. 
An\uiig them was a Rakshasa of the name of 
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Oharvaka, a friend of Duryodhana, disguised as a 
Brahmin, who cried out ** Fie on thee. Thou 
art a wicked king ! Thou art a slayer of kins- 
men ! ♦ * * * * 

Haying slain also thy superiors and preceptors, 
it is proper for thee to cast away thy life ! ” Thi.s 
interesting incident serves to throw some light on 
the origin of the function of the “challenge” made 
by the King’s champion in England. In the .service 
which he performed at the coronation there was 
ample recognition of the sovereignty of the king 
by his feudal vassals and it corre.spond.s to the 
homage paid to the Hindu King at the conclusion 
of the iioronation ceremony. 

It is recorded in the Mahabhaiata that after 
the iristallafion ceremony was over. King 
Yudhishthira asked of the Lord Sri Krishna, how he 
should conduct himself in his new position. Sri 
Krishnaenjoined him to seek counsel from Bhishma. 
against whom Yudhishthira and his hrother.s waged 
the groat war, Bhishma’s discourses on religion, 
on policy, on 8tate.scraft and on human conduct 
are among the proudest possessions of this land. 
Bhishma personified in the eye of the Lord all 
the virtues which the leaders of thought referred 
to in the Veda were expected to impart to 
Yudhishthira. We are here reminded of a custom 
which was prevalent in England during the period 
of the Reformation, when the King was conducted 
in procession from the Tower of London to West- 
minster where he received instruction from the 
Abbot as to the solemn obligations of the kingly 
office. 

We have seen there are traces in the history of 
the coronation ceremony in England of the custom 
by which all classes of the King's subjects ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the King. But 
there is no trace left in it of any custom by which 
the King himself sought the approval of all classes 
of his subjects. In this respect the Hindu corona- 
tion ceremony presents a marked contrast to th^ 


European ceremony. Irj the Krishna Yajur 
Veda the details of the coronation are fully given. 
According to it, before the King actually began 
the coronation ceremony, he must pay a visit, 
among others, to a leading Brahmin, to a leading 
Kahatriya and to the leading man among the 
people in che royal c.ipital. Having gone to their 
respective houses, he must there offer certain 
oblations to the sacre*! fire and make certain gifts 
to the prlG.sts. The political significance of this 
important custom is too clear to need any explana- 
tion. Notwithstanding all that is said of the 
despotic character of Mie Tfindu monarchy by 
European savants, there is ample evidence in the 
Epics and the Puranas to show that the election 
of the King must have the approval of all classes 
of the community. To the readers of that famous 
epic, the Rarnayana, it must bo well known that 
King Dasaratha summons an assembly of the 
elders of blie l enlm and informs them that age 
and infirmity demand that he should be relieved 
of the cares of state and that they should give 
their consent to the installation of his eldest son 
Rama as the heir-apparent. There are many such 
instances to show that the election of the Hindu 
King took place invariably in harmony with the 
declared will of the people and tho commencement 
of the coronation ceremony, described above, is 
very significant. 

We also find that both in India and in Europe 
the practice has been prevalent of siimmcning the 
friendly sovereigns to witness the Coronation. 
Whatever its origin might have been, there can be 
no doubt that as time went on it had a very im- 
portant purpose to serve. At a time when the 
whole of Europe was divided into two hostile 
camps owing to the growth of the Protestant 
movement known as the Reformation and when 
parties in the state looked to the aid of one 
neighbouring sovereign or another to establish 
their cause, the presence of a neighbouring 
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sovereign or of his representative on that import* 
ant occasion was a guarantee that he acknow- 
ledged and would always stand by the new King. 
There are many valid reasons for thinking from 
what we know of ancient history that similar 
considerations must have weighed with the anci- 
ent Hindu .Kings and made them attach an addi- 
tional significance to the presence of their allies 
at the coronation ceremony, 

The rites connected with the coronation of the 
Hindu Kings are full of meiuiingand significance. 
At the outset, the King satisfies himself that he 
has got the whole-hearted support of the various 
classes of the community. The representatives of 
the whole nation take part in the most important 
function of consecrating the kingly oifico by sprink- 
ling over him the sanctified waters which are 
calculated to shower various benefits on him. All 
classes of the community acknowledge the sovere- 
ignty of the enthroned monarch in unmistakable 
terms and render him their willing homage and 
obedience. The presence of the allied sovereigns 
is proof that they acknowledge the new ruler as 
the head of his Government with whom alone 
their external relations should be discussed. 

There can be no doubt that the enthronement 
of our Emperor will serve a similar purpose. 
That he is beloved of the people will be made 
manifest by the undoubted rejoicings of millions 
of his subjects and that he ascends a throne which 
has been made secure by ties of affection 
engendered by three generations of statesmanlike 
and wise rule will bo brought home to him 
by the presence of a host of Indian princes and of 
a vast concourse of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
who gather together on the occasion. As it is 
very aptly said in the Agni Pwrana^ the strength 
of a King is the love of his subjects. Such love 
will be still further enhanced and the feeling of 
loyalty which it inspires will be greatly strength- 
ened the august presence of the noble King^ 


whose watchword is sympathy in the Indian 
Administration, 

This is the first time in che annals of British 
Empire in India — nay, the first time in the history 
of the administration by a highly civilized race, of 
a country which is held in trust for a people who 
have inherited an ancient and glorious civiliza- 
tion — when the sovereign comes to be enthroned 
among his subjects who are deeply devoted and 
attached to him. It is a unique and unparal- 
leled occasion which it is both good policy and 
wisdom to associate with the happiness and pros- 
perity of millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
whose imagination it must be made to strike and 
whoso hearts it must draw for ever to the throne. 
In the days gone by, we read in the Hindu 
Puranas, that the coronation was preceded and 
followed by gifts and concessions to the people. 
It has become the practice in modern times to set 
free a number of prisoners as indicating an act of 
grace and of clemency on such occasions. But 
the coronation of Emperor George demands some- 
thing higher, something nobler, something which 
will send through the length and breadth of the 
land a thrill of jf>y, something which will make 
history and will be referred to by persons unborn 
as having constituted an epoch in the annals of 
the British administration. Queen Victoria lives 
and will live in the grateful memory of her Indian 
people as one who, in the presence of a grave danger 
which had well nigh exterminted the British rule, 
issued a proclamation which as a state document 
has no parallel in the records of history. Its 
watchword was trust in the people and its inspi- 
ration was love of her subjects and its chief value 
was in the declaration that in the administration 
of the realm it was merit, not cr^te or creed, that 
would be her guide. Emperor Edward’s pronounce- 
ment was remarkable for his whole-hearted 
acceptance of this statement of policy, Neither 
Victoria the Qood^ nor Edward the Peace. Makcri 
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visited India in their sovereign capacity. Emperor 
George has chosen not simply to visit India as 
its lawful ruler but to be crowned as its undisput- 
ed sovereign. Such an occasion should be signalis- 
ed by exceptional privileges and by pronounce- 
ments which will not simply sot the seal of approv- 
al on the great proclamation but give unques- 
tioned proof that pledges are not to be treated, as 
was suggested by more than one Viceroy, as 
promises never intended to be fulfiled, but as 
statements of policy to be observed in every depart- 
ment of the Government. Mr. Dadhaboi Naoroji, 
than whom there is no greater patriot of this 
country, has indicated the lines on which concess- 
ions should be made. 

England's true claim to the admiration of foreign 
nations and the gratitude of Indians rests upen 
the spread of education. The policy which Lord 
Halifax promulgated and which Macaulay sup- 
ported ought to be extended further. Mr. Gokhalo's 
scheme of Primary Education has had the approv- 
al of the princes and peoples of India. Every 
class, every community* has given its adherence 
to its principles. Will our gracious Emperor make 
it the first Coronation boon? Theorists and alarm- 
ists see danger in the spread of Education. They 
have a long pedigree. They protested against the 
despatch of Lord Halifax. They resented 'the 
Queen’s Proclamation. They objected to the esta- 
blishment of Indian Universities. They were 
alarmed by Lord Morley's Reform proposals. They 
predicted ruin to the Empire when Indians were 
appointed to Executive Councils. They will con- 
tinue to the end of time to predict disasters and 
disruption whenever justice and generosity dictate 
the action of statesmen and rulers. They serve 
a useful function. They are like the devil's 
advocate on the occasion of a canonisation ; 
only they are not actuated by the same honest 
motives but they serve to bring into relief 
solid good that is in us, and our un- 
107 


questionable loyalty and devotion, Emperof 
George kuow.s the true value of these prognosticai 
tions and there is a general feeling in the land 
that the Coronation boons will be unexampled in 
their generosity and unequalled in their sincerity, 
In the land which witnessed the coronation of 
Rama and Vudhishthira, King George is to be 
crowned Emperor. May he be as well remem- 
bered by the people as these two legendary heroes! 
May his nameserveto evoke as pleasant memories 
and AS great a joy as the mention of the heroes 
of the Ramaynna and of the Mahabharata firings 
to countless millions ! May he live long in the 
history of the country as one who loved his people, 
sympathised with their aspirations and recognised 
their lawful claims ! 


SHIWAJEE'S CORONATION. 

BY 

MU. N. C. KELKAR, b.a., r..L.B. 

( Editor^ The Mahratta, ) 



t HE Coronation of Shiwajee on the 6th of 
June 1674 was a unique event in the 
* modern history of Hindu sovereignty in 
India, for .since the advent of the Muhammadans 
in this country in the 12th century Hindu sover- 
eignty had practically disappeared. With the 
exception of the Kingdom of Vijayanagar which 
was destroyed by the combination of Muham- 
madan powers at the battle of Talikote in the 
year 1565, there was hardly any Hindu king- 
dom in India during several centuries before 
Shiwajee which could pretend to the honours or 
the importance of an independent sovereignty. 
The Rajapiit princes of upper India were unfor- 
tunate in one respect. They happened to be direct- 
ly under the shadow of the Muhammadan ava- 
lanche. Consequently they had much ado even 
to maintain their own independence.^Out of the 
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three Rajuput kingfloms, Jiyapur and Jodhapnr 
hftd fluccumbed very early ; the valour and fche 
statesmanship of the Princes of these States v^are 
doomed only to the unenviable distinction of being 
entirely at the disposal of the Muhammadan 
kings at Delhi. Udayapur alone stood out with 
the most admirable tenacity ; but the valour and 
chivalry of the Udayapur kings could secure noth- 
ing more than a precarious though glorious in- 
dependence for themselves. The political success 
of Rajaput princes, therefore, was on the whole, 
like a mere silver streak which only brought into 
relief the massive gloom of Hindu subjection to 
Muhammadan rule in upper India. The history 
of Bengal during the five centuries of Muham- 
madan rule is, with the exception of the meteoric 
career of one or two heroes, a mere blank. 
The southernmost portions of India were at 
no time under the iron grip of the Muham- 
madans. But yet it was characteristically want- 
ing in Hindu kings with a large out-look 
or ambition and consequently we never find 
that narrow peninsula under the sway of a com- 
mon Hindu ruler. It was reserved for Shiwajee, 
however, to set up a Hindu kingdom under 
which nearly the whole territory from the river 
Tspti to the Kaveri was united under one Hindu 
sovereign, who, though he had not to bear the 
brunt of the crushing vigour of the early Muhanv 
madan invaders, had yet to face the fire of two 
powerful and well established enemies, namely, the 
Muhammadan kings of Delhi and Bijapur. Some- 
times playing one of these against the other but 
at other times offering a simultaneous resistance 
to both, Shiwajee gradually and by dint of 
industry and perseverance carved out a large 
kingdom for himself and a nallying centre for all 
the Hindu forces far and near throughout India. 
Shiwajee's kingdom, though apparently built on 
the ruins of the Muhammadan powers in the 
peccan was in reality only a restoration of the 


dominion which the Hindu kings originally enjoy- 
ed before the .advent of the Muhammadans. The 
intervening anarchy had perhaps this advantnge- 
ous effect, so far as Shiwajee wag concerned, that 
whereas before the Muhammadan invaders came 
and levelled down the boundaries of numerous, 
but petty, Hindu principalities there was no sub- 
stantial Hindu empire worth the name, Shiwajee 
stood out as a towering column, who withstood 
and even repelled the Muhammadan tide and was 
therefore naturally one without rival, a ruler who 
could legitimately claim to be a Hindu Emperor. 
His Coronation had the undisputed effect of 
emphasizing this aspect of the situation in a man- 
ner in which nothing else could have possibly done 
it. Jq ancient times the Rajasuyyagnya, that is 
to gay, the sacrifice fit to be performed by Sovere- 
ign was usually performed after a necessary and 
also a significant preliminary, namely, that of 
Digwijaya. A Digwi jaya did nob in reality mean a 
conquest of the whole known world but only the 
establishoientof an undisputed claim to sovereignty 
over at least all those that might be concerned in 
disputing such a claim. This Shiwajee had done 
by his continuous labours during the preceding 
quarter of a century and consequently by the year 
1674 he had reached an altitude of status where 
he might legitimately call in spiritual influences 
to consecrate his glorious achievement. Even if 
we said with the cynic that a king is a rebel or 
outlaw writ large, still the greatness of achieve- 
ment must in reality be established as well as 
acknowledged before a challenge could be made 
for the public to drop the odious and to take up 
the glorious epibh.d.. Such a challenge Shiwajee 
was able to offer and the events showed that he 
had set up a claim which no one could or even 
liked to dispute. 

For his own sake, of course, the Ooronation was 
a sacred honour which might well compensate 
his laboqr^ for 25 yeaps in freeing the country 
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from the yoke of foreign invaders; and fcecuring 
for his co-religionists, peace and protection. He 
belonged to a japut family of high class and his 
Coronation might offer a challenge to clerical 
jealousy interested in disputing the claim of his 
family to the status of the Kshatriya Varna. 
Achievements glorious like his, might even have 
permitted, as a special case, the promotion of a 
Shudra to the Kshatria caste. But in the case 
of Shiwajee’s family, reliance could be placed upon 
the merits of its own inherent claims to the rights 
and privliges of the Kshatria caste. And when a 
section of the local hopeless bigoted clericals seemed 
inclined to make trouble about the recognition of 
the proper status of the Bhonsales it meant only 
the ado of inviting a Brahmin of such learning and 
authority as Gagabhat of Benares to put down 
all public cavil, if it could not prevent the heart- 
burning of a few petty minded individuals. 

After the preliminary of the Munja ceremony 
on the 4th day of the bright fortnight of Jestha, 
Shiwajee was formaly crowned at Rayagad on 
Thursday the 13th of Jestha in Shaka year 1596. 
The isolated but extensive hill-fort which was al- 
ready made the seat of Shiwajee’s Government 
was specially decorated for the occasion, in the 
early morning of that day all were assembled at 
the central Hall where a special seat was prepared 
for Shiwajee. His eight ministers were stand- 
ing in the eight different quarters in charge of 
golden goblets filled with sacred waters round tlie 
seat. At the appointed moment rice red with 
pigment and the sacred waters were showered 
upon his head amidst the full throated chantiiigs 
of the sacred Vedas by learned Brahmins. Then 
Shiwajee took his seat on a profusely decorated 
throne amidst the thunder of cannon which 
continued practically for the whole day. As 
an item of the ceremony Shiwajee was weighed in 
the balance against gold and the 70 sheers of 
the precious metal which represented the weight 


of his body was distributed to the poor and deserv- 
ing. Then followed a long series of feasts and 
festivals including parties given to the representa- 
tives of the different political powers in India 
who had been invited to attend the Coronation. 
Among these representatives were Vakils sent by 
the English and the Portuguese and other foreign 
merchants all of whom had sent special presents 
for the occasion. It may be mentioned that 
Henry Oxenden, the then Deputy Governor of 
Bombay attended the Coronation in person along 
with two English merchants. On the 15th of 
May, that is to say, three weeks before the Coro- 
nation, these English gentlemen were given an 
audience by Shiwajee in which the terms of a 
commercial treaty were discussed between them 
which was eventually settled after the Corona- 
tion. Besides the English the semi- friendly 
Muhammadan power of Govalkonda was repre- 
sented at the Coronation by an otficial who pre- 
sented elephants, horses and also jewellery to 
Shiwajee. it is not on record what boons 
Shiwajee gave to his subjects to signalise the 
joyful event of his Coronation. But we may 
surmise that Shiwajee could not give a special 
boon on the occasion simply because he had 
given them all the boons they might wish for 
in giving them a Swaraj which then meant the 
rule of a native king together with its political 
glory, the contentment of the people and fullest 
scope for the peaceful observance of Hindu reli- 
gious cevemonies and the special protection of the 
cow and the Brahmin. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, (Bart).-In this 
booklet we got a elear idea of the great and good work 
which this noble Englishman has for years past been 
doing for India quietly and unostentatiously: An 
account of the many schemes of reform which he has 
been advocating in the Indian administration and his 
various acts of selC-saorilice in the cause of India will be 
road with great interest. Price As. 4. 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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, lialations between Europeans and Indians. 

BY SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, BART. 


HE subject is a large one, so I will restiirt 
myself to the case of the European Civil 
Servant in his i elatiyns to educated Indians; 
and 1 make this selection because this branch of 
the subject seems to be the most importanc, look- 
ing to the political considerations involved. Also, 
aa a former official, I can thus indicate the lessons 
learnt from my own experience. My belief is 
that in all cases, the best basis for healthy social 
relations is work on a common object ; and I cun 
bear witness to the pleasure and advantage 1 have 
derived from collaboration, in various fields^ 
with my Indian fellow-workers. 

In considering the attitude of European meui’ 
bers of the Civil Service, let us begin at the 
beginning ; and ask, what should be the spiiit 
actuating the young Englishman, Irishman, or 
Scotchman, when he sails for India, to take a 
leading part in the administration of that great 
and ancient land ? Will he rise to the height of 
this great argument ? Will he appreciate his res- 
ponsibility, and actively make use of his opportu- 
nities to promote kindly feeling in his new sur- 
roundings ? if he does this, he will not fail to 
win the confidence, both social and political, of 
his Indian follow^citizens. Professor Max Muller 
strikes the true note in his book, ** India. What 
can it teach us This volume reproduces a 
course of six lectures, delivered at Cambridge by 
the wise and kindly Piofeshor, to the candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service, showing them how 
they may usefully and happily occupy their lives 
in India, feeling ** at home among the Indians, as 
fellow -workers among fellow-workers, and not as 
aliens among aliens : ** You will find yourselves 
everywhere in India between an immense past 


and ail immensd future, with oppoituuities such 
AS the old world could but seldom, if ever, offer to 
you. Whatever sphere of the human mind you 
may select for special study, whether it be lan- 
guage, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, 
whether it be laws or custom, primitive art or 
primitive science, everywhere you have to go to 
Indin, whether you like it or not, because some of 
the most valuable and most instructive materials 
in the history of man are treasured up in India, 
and in India only.” Again, as regards special 
pm suits for the occupation of leisure hours ; ** If 
^ou care for geology, there is work for you from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon; if you are fond of botany 
there is a flora rich enough for many Hookers ; 
if you are a zoologist, think of Hieckel, wffio is 
just now rushing through Indian forests and 
dredging in Indian seas, and to whom his stay in 
India is like the realisation of ilie brightest dream 
of his life.” 

Then as regards the spirit in which the young 
Civilian should approach his life’s work, the Pro- 
fessor points to the lofty enthusiasm which ani- 
mated a foimer geneiation of scholars and adminis- 
trators. Especially he asks them to follow in the 
footsteps of Sir William Jones, whom Dr. Johnson 
spoke of as ** one of the most enlightened of the 
sons of men.” When, after his long voyage from 
England, this brilliant scholar, passing by Persia 
and Arabia, saw the shores of India rise on the 
horizon, be was not ashamed to dream dreams and 
see visions. ** It gave me inexpressible pleasure,” 
he wrote, to find myself in the midst of so noble 
an amphitht-alre, almost encircled by the vast re- 
gions of AsiA, which has ever been esteemed the 
nurse of sciences, the inventress of delightful and 
useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in 
the production of human genius and infinitely 
diversified in the forms of religion and govern- 
ment.” Such dreamers can make their dreams 
come true. To them the philosophy of the East 
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is not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose.” 

But we know that these early pioneers from 
Europe had serious ditliculties to contend with. 
The ancient learning of India was in the hands 
of Pandits wedded to old priestly traditions, 
shrinking from outside intrusion, unwilling to ex- 
pose to the laity the mysteries of their sacred 
treasures. Eventually no doubt prejudice was 
overcome, and the help of the “ Srotriyas” secured. 
But how different are the opportunities for the 
explorer of the present day ! Instead of prejudice 
and obstruction, he finds fellow-workers among 
three generations of educated Indians ; and men 
like Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice llanade, and 
Mr. J ustice Telang, have been found willing and 
eager to co-operate with their learned brethren 
from the West. 

Such cordial co-operation, together with the 
personal friendship thence arising, illustrates my 
original proposition, that work for a common 
object constitutes the true basis for healthy social 
relations. 1 do not mean to deny that friendly 
relations may be cultivated by exchange of hospi- 
talities, No doubt among people of similar con- 
ventionalities intimacy is promoted by taking 
meals together. But 1 see little advantage in 
forcing commensality, when this is in any way 
repugnant to religious or natural instincts. And 
even as regards other entertiiinmonts, too much 
must not be expected, though they are excellent 
in their way as a means of extending acquaintance, 
and promoting friendly feeling. For example, 1 
have, in company with Indian friends, much en- 
joyed the private representation of dramas ancient 
and modern, such as ISakuntala and the tragedy 
of Narayan Peishwa. 8uch social meetings are 
useful as accessories. But they must not be 
depended on for lasting efficacy. They will not 
alone produce that active personal sympathy 
necessary to overcome the estrangement which 
arises out of religious, racial, and professional 


differences. Lord Keay, speaking tbo other day 
at Edinburgh, attributed the success of his Bombay 
Governorship in great measure to bis confident 
tial relations with Indian friends ; and there is no 
doubt that, conversely, co-operation in public 
duties is the surest foundation for lasting friend- 
ships between men of diflerent races. 

So much for the general principles involved j 
and I will now give my personal experiences, to 
show how the young official may get into touch 
with Indians of light and leading, and avoid the 
snares of the flatterer. On arrival in India the 
young Civilian is soon placed in a position of 
great local authority ; so, when he takes up his 
post as, say, assistant in charge of a Division, he 
finds that many visitors come to his bungalow or 
tent, desirous of paying their respects to him. 
The well-disposed young officer, knowing how 
important io is to be accessible, receives them 
kindly, engages in general conversation, and finds 
them politely sympathetic towards bis particular 
schemes of public improvement. This is all as it 
should be. But the ** Protector of the poor ” 
must bear in mind that these who thus voluntarily 
present themselves have for the most part some 
personal object in view. Otherwise why should 
an Indian gentleman be willing to wait patiently 
outside for an audience, placating the belted attend* 
ants by soft words and suitable offerings, with the 
chance of being snubbed as an unwelcome visitor, 
if the Haheb is out of humour, or perhaps affront- 
ed by some unconscious breach of Indian etiquette? 
Of course the visitor wants something ; and small 
blame to him, considering how all-absorbing and 
all-pervading is the government in India, and 
how sadly limited are the careers independent of 
official influence. But the moral of this is, that 
if the British official wishes to get into touch with 
the best and most independent Indians, he must 
nut leave the matter to chance, but must take 
some trouble to seek them out, and cultivate their 
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acquaintance ; otherwise be will fall an easy vio* 
tim into the bands of the self-seekers and 
flatterers. 

As a case in point, 1 will tell how I first be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Ballade, long befoi^e he 
was raised to the Bench of the High Court. It 
was some little time after my arrival in Bombay, 
and his name was well-known to me as a man of 
mark and a leader among the younger progres- 
sives, but I found that in order to make his 
acquaintance 1 must take the initiative. At that 
time the feeling towards him among Anglo- 
Indians was somewhat mixed. It was admitted 
that he was a man of the highest character, and 
an ornament of the Judicial Service, but there 
existed a vague feeling of distrust, and those 
officials who had little sympathy with Indian 
aspirations were inclined to think that he was 
** disloyal,” No doubt this feeling was mainly the 
consequence of his retiring disposition. Officials 
in India are accustomed to be a good deal court- 
ed, and an Indian of note who does not show an 
active desire for their soeiety is apt to be regarded 
as ** antepatico,” if not disaiiected to our rule. 
But such a feeUng shows a singular want of dis^ 
oemment. Officials should remember that Indians 
have everything to gain from cultivating the good- 
will of the authorities. Ftom official favor come 
appointments, promotions, bonoui-s, decorations, 
social distinction, special opportunities of public 
usefulness. When therefore a man of mark does 
not lay himself out to gain official favor, we may 
safely assume that he is not a self-seeker, but a 
man gifted with self-respect, and worth knowing. 
These were the considerations which induced me 
to seek out Mr. Banade. The trouble was well 
rewarded. And in thos^ earlier years, when he 
was much misunderstood, I found him the same 
patient benevolent sage, like an ancient Bishi, as 
be was acknowledged to be later on, when his 
merits were universally recognised, and he was 


accepted as au honoured adviser of the Govern- 
ment. We co-operated in many matters of social 
interest, including Agricultural Banks, Arbitra- 
tion Courts, and the establishment in Poona of 
the High School for Indian girls ; and the ac- 
quaintance thus happily commenced ripened into 
a life-long friendship. 

Lord Cuizon, speaking of the expanded Legis- 
lative Councils, takes a gloomy view of their effect 
on the Civil Service, i do not share his alarm. 
Civilians as a body have no reason to fear ” scru- 
tiny of their official acts and conduct.” Nor need 
personal relations be unfavorably affected if, for 
want of practice in debating, official councillors 
are sometimes worsted in argument by their inde- 
pendent Indian colleagues. Experience in the 
High Courts, and on Boyal Commissions, shows 
that when Englishmen and Indians work together, 
they learn more and more to appreciate one 
anoihei's good qualities; and my belief is that 
the reform of the Council will work for social 
harmony as well as for political progress. 


THE HINDU UIIVERSITY* 

BY 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

HE place of religion in the life of a nation is 
one of overwhelming importance, but has 
never been raised, so far as I know, until 
our own times. In ancient days religions were 
national and a man belonged to the religion into 
which he was born as irrevocably as to the nation 
which he entered by the same portal of birth. 
Conversion was as rare as naturalisation, and only 
occurred under veiy exceptional circumstances. 
The polity of India, Persia, Egypt, Greece was 
built on a religious basis, and the sacred books of 
the religion outlined the constitution of the Btate. 
In some nations the King was also the high priest; 
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in others the two august figures stood side by side 
in dignity and power. The secular head was 
oroarned by the religious, and the sanctions of 
religion invested and guarded the throne. The 
children were trained in the religion of their 
parents, and education was mostly in the hands of 
priests and religious philosophers. Under such 
circumstances the omission of religion from educa- 
tion — i.e. from influencing the lives of future 
citizens — would have been inconceivable. 

It followed naturally from this interweaving of 
national and religious life, that the greatest men 
showed out their religious nature. We do not see, 
under normal circumstances, greatness in achieve- 
ment divorcad from religious belief. National 
heroes are ever religious men. Greatness strikes 
its roots in the spirituil world. 

But there arises a striking, a portentous phe- 
nomenon. Atheism, irreligion, appear as pre- 
cursors of national downfall. Great social convul- 
sions are heralded by the upsurging of anti-reli- 
gious feeling. It was a true word that I spoke in 
the days of my own disbelief : Atheism strikes 
at every mitre ; and atheism shivers every crown.” 
There are only two sources of authority ; wi.sdom, 
which finds its highest expression in religion, and 
a majority of votes ; the religious naturally look 
bo the one, the irreligious to the other as the 
rightful source of power. 

Because the idea of government by the ever- 
changing will of the majority, how*ever ignorant, 
has been spreading in our time, therefore has 
arisen also the idea of excluding religion from 
education. Now that the ignorant masses in 
England are feeling, for the first time, their power, 
they are embarking in the suicidal policy of 
paralysing industry in the state whenever a section 
of them has a grievance, and of carrying out spo- 
liation by Act of Parliament. Naturally, there- 
fore, has a cry arisen against religious education, 
^hiolf eyer ten<)8 to recognise a sopiaji hierarchy^ 


headed by a King. King George V, our present 
King' Emperor — was anointed by priestly hands, 
crowned by the highest prelate in bis realm 
“ King by the Grace of G )d ” he stamps himself 
upon his coinage, and the “ G')d by whom Kings 
reign ” is nddressed on his behalf in the prayers of 
the Church. 

In India, owing to peculiar circumstances, reli- 
gion has in recent times, either been excluded 
from education, or an alien f.aith has been forced 
on unwilling pupils. Hinduism, the religion of 
the nation from time iramemorial, and Islam, with 
a thousand years of life in India behind it, have 
been thrust out of their place in the culture of 
their peoples, and lel^gated bo the background of 
the lives of the young. In thU Islam has been 
wiser than Hinduism, and has taken care to im- 
plant her tmebs in the minds of her children be- 
fore she has allowed them to pass under non- 
religious tuition ; the result of this is seen in the 
unity of purpose existing among Musilmans, in 
their eagerness to co-operate with each other, in 
their disciplined following of their leaders, so that 
they win the respect of G >vernment, and are 
listened to when they put forward a plea, prac- 
tically as a Miusalman nation, and they gain 
their point even when it is for an unfair pri- 
vilege — as in the case of Musalman electorates. 
Not so with the Hindus; they have neglected reli- 
gious teaching and have lost its binding force ; 
they are disunited and therefore weak for every 
public purpose, ever suspecting their leaders, and 
splitting up into hostile parties. Hence also a 
few of them have been lured into sedition, a 
thing impossible for the Hindu who has been 
brought up in his religion. (I do not controv- 
ert Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair’s suggestion that a 
Hindu University will breed sedition, for only v 
fanatical hatred of a great religion could cause a 
sensible man to make a statement so transpa- 
rently absurd.) It was the feeling that the resr 



ioratioQ of relittioo to its true plaoe in education 
absolutely necessary for the elevation of the 
■SSndu community, and for binding Hindus into a 
^l^on, that caused some of us to found the Central 
^ndii College, and many schools now scatter- 
'iH over the country, in which Hindu religion, 
•nd moral teaching is an integral part of the 
jidncation given. The movement has spread and 
flourished, and it is natural that it should evolve 
into the establishment of a Hindu XJniversitj^ 
But a Hindu University does not mean a Uni- 
imrsity in which Hinduism alone shall be taught. 
Oxford and Cambridge are Christian Universities, 
|nd until lately, Christianity was an obligatory 
^rtof their curriculum, and every undergraduate, 
Christian or not, had to attend chapel. But 
Oxford and Cambridge have produced England’s 
jj^eatest statesmen, England’s leaders in all the 
higher walks of life. A Hindu University will 
give to its alumni all that is valuable in the cul- 
ture of the time, all that the West considers the 
^OBt precious, as welU as that which the East 
oflSffs for the evolution of the soul. It will stamp 
men as Hindu gentlemen of widest culture 
|lkid deepest learning, as Oxford and Cambridge 
flhive stamped their men as Christian gentlemen of 
jliniilar width of knowledge. Surely a Hindu will 
% none the worse for adding Shankaracharya to 
pB^el, the Vedanta to Kant. Will he suffer by 
pawing Kalidasa as well as Shakespeare, and by 
addiog the exquisite creations of Shakunt ila and 
B^tri to those of Juliet and Portia ? May he not 
Ip^ the Mahabharatha as well as the Iliads and 
i^/Bumayana as well as the Idylls of the King ? 
he not know the stories of heroic Rajputs, os 
as those of the Knights Templar ? 

^ Jfor will a Hindu University fail to appro- 
liHlte Western science, and to apply it to Indian 
hieedi. Agriculture must be improved, indigenous 
revived, and strengthened, not destroyed, 
if Western machinery. The University must 


prepare teachers for the peasant as well as met 
to walk the learned paths in life. Technioa] 
training must be given, so that Hindu youthf 
need not go abroad for commerioal and industrial 
knowledge. 

Glorious is the prospect opening befoye us, 
and the first Hindu University will have many 
followers, until the educational needs of India 
are well supplied, and her sons and daughters 
are fully equipped for national service. 

But let it be understood by all that without 
religion, education will fail of its high purpose, 
and will be a disintegrating, not* a uniting force. 
Religion alone binds men together, and it is 
necessary for the building of a nation. 

Religious teaching must be broad and spirit- 
ual, not narrow and formal, [t must inspire 
to the service of men, and prompt to unwearying 
effort in well doing. It must train up patriotic 
and disciplined citizens, who shall regard the 
public good as more important than private 
interests, and who, to a strong loyalty to the 
Imperial Crown, shall add zealous labor for the 
nation’s weal. Along that road will go the Hindu 
University, and the blessings of all good men 
will follow it. 
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ISTORICALLY, Delhi, the empire City of 
India, owes its importance as much to its 
position as to its Imperial Masters. 
Founded by the earliest Hindu Kings, it came to 
be looked ujwn as the ultimate object of conquest 
by every invader of India. Being on the high- 
way, as it were, to the east and south of India, 
it became a necessity for invaders to attempt its 
first conquest. The whole city, including the 
older and more modern extensions, spreads over a 
length of 10 miles and is nowhere less than 
6 miles in breadth. In the north is Shahjaha- 
nabad in which is the famous Delhi Fort ; a coup- 
le of miles to the south of the Delhi Gate of the 
Fort is Ferozabad founded by Firoz Shah ; two 
miles further down is the ancient Indraprasta, 
the capital of the Pandava brothers, and about 1 0 
miles almost due south of it, is Tughlakabad 
founded by Muhammad Tughlak. Some nine 
miles fit)m the Ajmir Gate, also almost due south, 
is Siri Fort, a little to the south of which is 
Jahanpana ; from which a mile off, is Prithvi 
Rafs Fort ; adjoining this are the Kutb Minar 
and the Darga Kutb Sahib. 

EARLY HISTORY. 

Of the early history of the City, the Maha- 
bharata gives us a good glitnpse. The Pandavas 
founded Indraprasta, now marked by Indmpat, 
about two miles south of the Delhi Gate. They 
cleared the foi^ests of its primeval dwellers and 
built a town, which being ** decked with innumer- 
able mansions,” looked, we are told, like the city 
of Amaravathi, the capital of Indra, the chief of 
the Devas. It was the scene of many an import- 

* For a fuller aooount of Delhi, its history, aotiqui- 
ues, aehlteotural moounents, its mutiny sites, its 

wurbars eto., see All About Delhi published by Messrs. 
Q* A Nateww is Co., Madras, Price Rs. 1-8^. 


ant event mentioned in the epic, in which 
mentioned under different names. In the eleventh 
century A.D.— the hiatus between the epic period' 
and the historical, which commences at about thR^ 
time, has not yet been satisfactorily filled up — wheti^ 
Anangapal, a Rajput Chief built the Red Fort, 
where the Kutb Mosque now stands, and founded^’ 
his capital near it. Here, ho set up in 1062 A. D,' 
the famous Iron Pillar, on whicdi he cut oui J 
the inscription of Chandragupta Yikramadityft„'i 
His successors rided hero during the next lOCh? 
years when they were supplanted by Visaldev, a, 
Chauhan Chief of A j mere. Hisgmndson was Prithvi .' 
Raj, the famous Rai Pithom, so well-known td 
Northern Indian tradition. He was king both of ' 
Delhi and Ajmere, and built the City which long 
went by his name at the former place and whose 
w’alls may yet traced round the Kutb Minar. 

MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST, 

Ho was defeated in Imttlo by Muhammad Ghori 
in 1193 A. D. whose slave, Kutb-ud-din, took 
Delhi in the following year and founded the first 
Muhammadan dynasty in India, about 1206 A. D.^ 
Kutb-ub-din commenced the mosque that bears 
his name, in 1193, soon after the capture of thc;^ 
town and also built the Kutb Minar, so well^\ 
known in Indian History. His son-in-law, Altaicsll;^ 
finished the mosque and the Minar and his dau^y 
ter, the Sultan Rezia, the only Queen who ru^^ 
over Delhi, was in the words of . Ferishtft»'; 
“ endowed with every princely virtue and those 
who scrutinize her actions most severely will find\ 
in her no fault but that she was a womaft”. 
Learned and capable, she ruled well but, she woS 
unluckily taken prisoner after a couple of battles 
and put to death. Nazir-ud-din, a successor of 
here, was a man of spotless character, who lived a 
severely ascetic life in the company of poets and 
learned men ; but his rule was torn up by levolts 
within and invasions from without. His general, 
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Balban, succeeded him but his rule was unpopular 
and he in turn was succeeded by his son’s grandson, 
Kaikubad. He was a useless man and was assassi- 
nated by Jalal-ud-din Khilji, who established him- 
self on the vacant throne in 1288. His dynasty 
left little mark on the City. The Moghuls invaded 
Delhi during his time and he foixjibly converted a 
number of them and located them in what is 
known as Moghul pura in Delhi. He wa.s murdered 
by Ala-ud-din whogloiied in the title of Alexander 
II, To deter Moghul ravages he fortified his 
camp at Siri in 1 299 and this place afterwanls 
became as New Delhi and was joine<l to Old Delhi 
by the defences of Jahanpanna. His general Malik 
Kafur invaded South India and on his ictiirn 
poisoned his master. But he was himself 
put to death by Mubarik, who succeeded him. 
His misdeeds ended in the usurpation of Khusru 
Kban, a low caste Hindu, who was put to deiith 
by GazikhanTuglak, the Governor of the Punjab, 
who founded the Tughlak dynasty in 1321. He 
took the name of Ghiayas-ud-din and founded a 
new capital known as Tughlakabad. He was suc- 
ceeded, in 1325, by Muhammad Bin Tughlak, the 
luckless madman who thrice tried to remove the 
capital to Doulatabad. During his reign Ibn 
Batuta, a native of Tanjier visited Delhi, where 
he was for some time a city magistrate. He has 
left an interesting account of the town as he saw 
it. He calls it “ the greatest city of Hindustan ; 
and indeed of all Islamism in the East,” Firoz.shah 
next became king, in 1351 A. D, He was not 
only a learned and capable man but also a wise 
' ruler. He built Firozabad, where he fixed his 
capital. He recompensed all those who had 
suffered under the hands of his predecessor, re- 
formed the criminal, law, abolished vexatious 
taxes, and spent largely on public works. He 
carved all his regulations on the mosque of 
Firozabad, which was much admired for its 
< beauty and excellence of workmanship by Timur, 


the famous Tartar Chief, who invaded Delhi in 
1.198 A. D. and sacked it for five days. For two 
months, after his departure, Delhi remained with- 
out a ruler and .almost entirely without inhabit- 
ants, until Ekbal, .a ilependent of Muhammad 
Tughlak, the then king, recovered it. The people 
gradujilly returnoii .‘vnd put on a populoirs appear- 
ance, aspecially in the (piarter known as the New 
City. Muhammad died in 1412 A. I), and the 
Syed vns.sals of the Mughals hold the city until 
1450, when the Lodi dynasty succeeded to the 
v.acant throne. Bhulal Lodi, the founder, left a 
consolllatod kingdom to Bikander Lodi, who was 
one of the worst tyrants that ever ruled over 
Delhi. His .son, Sikandar, wa.s even a worse man 
and his rule was marked by rebellions. 

MOGHUL RULERS. 

Bahar, who claimed part of Timur’s con- 
quests as his inheritance, now marched on Delhi 
and gave battle at Panipat. Delhi surrendered 
and Moghul rule was established in India, 
Babar's son, Humayun, returned to Delhi 
and built and restored what is now known 
Pumna Kila (Old Fort) which is on the 
site of ancient Indraprasta. The Afghan 
Sher Shall, who defeated and drove Humayun to 
Kabul in 1540, enclosed and fortified the city 
with a new wall. One of his approaches, known 
as the Lai Darvaza (Red Gate) still stands in 
solitary gmndeur on the roadside, facing the local 
Jail. His son and successor built the Fortress of 
Salamghir which still preserves his name. Hu- 
mayun’s tomb found in the neighbomhood, is a 
most striking arcliitectural relic of early Muglud 
times. Akbar, who ascended the throne in 1566, 
and his son Jehangir left little mai‘k on Delhi, 
Agra being their capital. Shah Jahan, the latter’s 
son, however, made ample amends. He founded, 
in 1638, modem Delhi and called it after himself 
Shahjahanabad, He surrpund^ it ydth .tho 
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existing fortifications and built besides his palace, 
the Jama Masjid, the materials being procured 
from the deserted cities of Firozabad and the 
Afghan Sherkhan’s New City. He also re-opened 
the Western Jumna Canal. Most of his buildings 
wei*e in course of construction, when he was taken 
oflf to Agm and there deposed by his unfilial son 
Aurangazeb in 1658. Jlernier records the pathetic 
story of how, in his involuntary exile Shnh Jahan 
longed to see the Musjid, but indignantly refused 
to view it merely fTOin a war vessel from the liver 
as stipulated by his impudent son and successor. 
From Shah Jahan ’s time Delhi remained, excei)t 
for brief periods, the Moghul capital. Aurangazeb 
resided at it in the early part of liis reign and 
there was visited by Bernier in 1663 and Taver- 
nier in 1665, both of whom have left interesting 
descriptions of the city. Tavernier incidently tells 
us that Shah Jahan preferred Delhi to Agra be- 
cause the climate is more temperate.” During 
Auiungazeb’s time, the city appears to been have 
in the hey-day of its prosperity. 

STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY. 

This last great Moghul died in 1707. 
Muhammad Shah, sixth in succession to him, 
ruled fixun 1718 to 1748 and was the last 
real Emperor of Delhi in the Mughal lino. 
His rule was marked by the bioak-^ip of the 
Empire, and the founding of independent king- 
doms by old Governors and Viziars. To add to the 
troubles, the Mahmthas wrested parts of the 
Empire, and the catastrophe was dipped by the 
invasion of Nadii* Shah in 1739, which ended in 
a 58 days massacre of Delhi. Nadir carried oft’ 
the Peacock throne. Exactly after 20 yeiu's, the 
Mahi'athas, conquered Delhi and took under their 
protection Shah Alam II., but they were 
defeated by Ahamad Shah Durani, the Afghan, 
at Panipat in 1761. Jhe Mahi’athas recon- 
quered the City in 1771 and restored the 


Emperor. It was he who granted the Dewani C0f ,, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765 to the English* ' 

BRITISH CONQUEST. 

Lord Lake defeated the Mahmthas at the battle 
of Delhi on 11th September 1803 and took the 
City and the Emperor under British protection. 
Next year, Holkar attacked the city but Sir 
D.ivid Ouchterlony, 1st British Resident, success- 
fidly held out for 8 days until mlieved by Lord 
Lake. The con(|uercd temtory was administered 
by the English in the name of the Emj)eror, until 
the Mutiny occurred in 1857, when Delhi was 
retaken, a feat with which Nicholson’s name 
will over l)e connected, and Biihadur Shah| 
the last Moghul, was formally deposed and 
banisho<l for life to Rangoon, whem he died as a 
stiite prisoner in 1862. After its reconquest, in 
September 1857, Delhi was, for a time, admii^« 
tered by the British military authorities but 
early in 1858 it was handed over to the civil 
authorities. Since then the great city has 
progi'essed on moilern lines. Mill and factory 
industries are flourishing in it now. At the last 
Census, its population was 208,575. In 1876, it 
was visited by His late Majesty King Ed wal'd VII 
as Prince of Wales. On January 1st, 1877 Her 
late Majesty Q\ieen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empmss of India at it. In 1903, His late Majesty 
King Edward VII. was similarly proclaimed 
Emperor of India at a gi-eat Durbar held by Lord 
Curzou. And in a few days His Majesty 
King George will in i)ei'son proclaim himself, for 
many years now in Indian history. Emperor of 
India. 

SOME SIIAHJAHANABAD BIGHTS. 

The present city of Shahjahanabad contain® 
some of the finest monuments* in Delhi. It is 
surrounded by an extensive wall which is pierced 
by seNPial gates, the most famous of which is in 
the north wall and is known as the Kashmir 



Gate. In the west wall are the Ajmir, Farash 
.J^hana, Kabul and Lahore Gates and in the 
Ti^uth are the Turkoman and Delhi Gates. The 
eity is divided into two i«irts by the Chandni 
,Ghauk, the ouec' beautiful an<l yet gmceful 

Silver Street,” which runs from the Lahore 
Gate to over a mile in a straight line. The 
"Fort, conmonly called Lai Killa, was built l)etwoen 
1638 and 1646 by Shah Jahan. Inside it are the 
Palace, the Moti (or I’earl) Masjid, and the Kang 
.'Mehal. Forugusson, the great»*st authority 
known in Indian arciiitecture, wiiting of the 
Palace, says : — 

The palace at Delhi is, oi- rather was, the mo.st 
magnificent palace in the Last— perhaps in the 
world — an<l the only one, at l(‘ast in India, which 
enables us to undei stand what the arrangements 
of a complete jialace wore when doliborjitely under- 
taken and carried out on one uniform plan. The 
^uhice at Delhi wliich is situated like tlmt at Agi-a 
dose to the edge of the ifuinna, is a nwirly 
regular parallelogram, •^\it}l the angles slig htly 
canted ofl', and measures, 1,(500 ft. east and west, 
by 3300 ft. north and soutli, exclusive of the 
-gateways. It is surrounded on all sides by a voiy 
boble wall of red sandstone, relieved at intervals 
- by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principal 
• entrance faces the Chamlni Chauk, a. noble wide 
street nearly a mile long, planted with two rows 
;p]f trees, and with a sti'eamof wattir runhing down 
Ijfecentre. Entering within its deeply-reces.sed 
^j^rtiil, you find yourself beneath the vaulted hall, 
sides of which are in two storeys and with an 
'^tagbnal break in the centre. This hall, which 
375 ft. in length over all, luis very much the 
effect of the nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral, 
and forms the noblest entrance known to belong 
to any existing palace. At its inner end this 
oi)ened into a court-yard, 350 ft. square, 
from the centre of which a noble Dizaar en tended 
right and left, like the liall, two storeys in height 


but not vaulted. One of these led to the Delhi 
Gate, the otlier, which I believe, was never quite 
finished, to the garden. In fiont, at the entmnee 
was the Nobut Khana or music hall, beneath 
which the visitor entered the second or gi'eat 
court of the palace, measuring 550 ft. north and 
south, by 385 ft. east and west. In the centre of 
this sto(xl the Dowani-Aum or the great audience 
hall of the pilace, very similar in design to that 
at Agra, but more magnificent. Its dimensions 
are, nearly as I can ascertairi, 200 ft. by 100 ft. 
over all. In its eentro is a highly ornamented 
niche, in which, on a platform of marble richly 
inlaid with precious stones, and directly hieing 
the entrani‘e, once stood the celebrateil Peacock 
throne, the most gorgeous example of its class 
theit j»erhaj>s even the Eeist could ever boast of. 
Behind this again was a 'garden court ; on its 
eastern side was the Rung Mehal or ]){unted hall, 
cont4iining ei bath and other apa laments. 

This lange of buildings, extending 1,600 ft. 
ea.st and west, divided the pjilace into two nearly 
equal halves. In the northern division of it were 
a series of small coiu ts, surrounded by buildings 
apimrontly appropriated to the use of the distin- 
giiislied guests ; and in one of them, over-hanging 
the river, stood the celebmted Dewani-Khas or 
private audience hall, if not the most 
lieautiful, certainly the most highly ornamented 
of allHhah Jahaids buildings. It is larger certainly, 
and far richer in ornament than that at Agia, 
though hardly so elegant in design ; but nothing 
cfui exceed the beauty of the inlay of precious 
stones with which it is adorned or the genaral 
poetry of the design. It is round the roof of this 
hall that the famous inscription runs : * If there 

is a heaven on earth it is this, it is this,’ which 
may safely ho lendei-ed into the sol)or English 
assertion, that no palace now existing in the world 
possesses an ajmrtment of such singular elegance 
as this. 
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PEAEL MOSQUE. 

The Pearl Moscjue is a perfect architectunil gem, 
and inferior, in purity and elegance, only to its sister 
the Mosque of Agra, the far famed Pearl Moscjuo 
of Shah Jalian. It is of built marble, and each 
slender column bears an embossomed lotus. 

JAMA MASJID. 

The Jama Masjid is outside the Fort, and is even 
moi’e famous that the Moti Masjid. Fergusson 
writes quite eloquently of it. He says : 

The Jumma Musjid at Dellii is not unlike the 
the Moti Musjid in plan, though built on a very 
larger scale, and adorned witli two nobh^ minareds, 
which ai’e wanting in the Agra exanqde ; while 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from 
possessing the same elegance and purity of effect. 
It is, however, one of the few mosejues, either in 
India or elsewhere, that is doMgned to produce 
a pleasing effect externally. It is raised on a lofty 
bisement and its thr(‘e gateways, combined with 
the four-angle toweivs and the frontispiece and 
domes of the mosque itself, make tq) a design 
where all the parts are pleasingly subor<liuated to 
one another, but at the sanui time produce a 
whole of great variety and elegance. Its princij)al 
gatewfiy ctinnot be conq).‘ired with that at Futteh- 
poi*e 8ikri but it is a noble porbd, and from its 
smaller dimensions more in hai'inony with the 
objects by which it is surrounded. 

KALAN MASJID. 

Kalan Masjid is otherwise known as tlie 
Black Mosque. It is a little to the south- 
west of Jamma Musjid. It was built about 1380, 
and was the chief mosque during the Firoz 
Sliah’s time. Clase by it is pointed out tlie gi-ave 
of Sultan Rezia, tlie 1st Empress of Delhi. The 
Kalan Mosque is a single room 71 feet in length, 
and 41 feet by breadth, with two rows of four 
pillars, each down the centre, and one row of 


coupled pillars along the front. The col 
divide the whole area into 15 squai-es, etich 
which is covered by a small dome, the centit) Q ' 
l)eing higher than the rest. The walls are thf^^ 
and the three o})enings in them are filled wit]|^ 
red-stone creen-work. There is a small qua<^4 
rangular court in front, and the whole is enclosed,; 
by an outer wall of great thickness. On 
outsicle, the building consists of two storeys, ^ 
which the lower, forming a kind of plinth to t!k4| 
actual place of worship, is 28 ft. high, the tot^ 
height to the top of the battlements being 66 
The walls of the, upper storey have a number 
openings, all of which were once filled with tHcf; 
Injld geometricid ti acery of the j>eriod in whitO'j 
marble. General Cunningham regards this afi 
characteristic and favourable specimen of thel 
architecture of the 14th century. It is supposed tct) 


have been 




riginally covered completely wit& 
• • ^ 
brightly painted })laster, most of which is, howi^^, 

ever, no more. The rest of the work is still solids 

and strong, and after the lapse of five conturio|», 

is in good f)reservation. It is (*ertfiinly a ciirjj^«^ 

ous building, bnt oiight to inUsrest moi’e tbS 

antiquarian than the mere sightseer. 

MUTINY SITES. 

Many -are the sites connected wifb the Mutifl 
of 1857, but none are moi e interesting than thp 
linked with the name of the heroic John Nichi^ 
son and the Telegra[)h Office, where stiinds 
obelisk erected, on 19th April 1002, by the official^ 
of the Imlian Telegraph Department in memoj;^ 
of the members who fell in the Mutiny. It 
only k mile west of the Calcuttji Gate, and w^i 
formerly the Delhi Dak Buiiglow, by which it ^ 
still .sometimes known. 

Fiiioz’s LAT. 

•'a 

At Firozabad, half-a-mile to the south of 
City, stands what is popularly known as 
Firoz’s Lat. It is one of the two stone pillars j 
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Asoka (300 B. 0.) removed from Topra, seven the sixty-foue pillars. 


miles south-west of Jagadhri, in the Umballa 
District, and from Meerut, and erected by Firoz 
Shah in his {mlaces at Delhi. 

The height of the pillar, al>ove the platform, is 
thirty-seven feet, the circumference at the liase 
being nine and one-third feet, and at the top six 
and a half feet. The four iiisci iptions of Asoka 
are wonderfully sharp and clear ; they are among 
the oldest existing i-econls of India, dating from 
the third century before the Christian era. Added 
to them, in much more modern characters, is a. 
double insc'iiptioii, one, two and a lialf feet alcove, 
and one just below the Biuldhist reconl of the 
Ohauhan Prince Visa la Deva and of the date of 
1164 A. 1). 

From the platform of the pillar a fine view is 
obtained of the ruins of the Firozabad Citiulel, of 
the Purana Kila, and Humayuii’s Masouleum, and 
of the remains of still older cities and buddings 
right up to the Kutb Minar. ^ilie Lat is noticed 
in the works of many , visitors to Delhi, ami 
attracted the special admiration of the great 
Prince, the lord Timur. 

A similar pillar was set up in the north-weston 
portion of the sjime place( Firozabad), in Firoz’s If un- 
ting Palace, where Hindu Rao’s house now sbuids. 

PUllAXA KlLA. 

The Purana Kila., which is a little to the south 
of Fiiozabad, stands on the site of old ludnipras- 
tha. It is the citadel of Ifumayun, and is com- 
paratively a small one. It was l>egun about 1.538, 
but his rival Sher Shah (for which it is known 
sometimes as Sher Char) strengthened and 
beautified it. The circuit of its walls is little 
more than a mile, and in sh.ape it is almost 
rectangular. The interior, is now filled up m.ainly 
with the houses of })oorer ])eople. Not far :iw.ay 
stands Sher Mandal, an octagonal building of 
three storeys, from whose top Ifumayun dropjKjd 
E^d died. 


About a couple of miles west by south of the Old 
Fortis the village of Nizam-ud-din, which is entered 
by an uninteresting gateway. The first building here 
is the Chansat Kund)a(64 Pillai’s) which conbiins 
the tomb of ii foster-brother of Akbar and 
sevenil others. It is a marble hall with twenty- 
five small domes, and the pillars that supjx)i*t 
them from within form elegant groined arches. 
On all four sides ls a carved screen of white 
m.arble. The building lias been (hjscribed as a 
canopy for a family vault, and is certainly a most 
(uirious one. 

SAFDAll JAXo’s TOMIJ. 

Connecting the Chausat Kaiidia. by a road is the 
Tomb of Safdar Jang. It was built on the pl.au 
of the Taj, about 1753, the year of the death of 
Safdar Jang, nephew ami successor of the first 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, The tomb inside is a 
fine one. This imibition of the Taj is, in 
Fergusson’s opinion, not a successful one. 

MUHAMMAD SllAU’s TOMB. 

A little to the north-east of Sufdar Jang’s Tomb 
is the tomb of Muhammad Shah, third of the Syed 
Kings (died in 1445 A. D.) which is figured in 
Fcrgu.ssoids Kdste^'n Architectm'e, The building is 
(K'tagonal in shape, and has an exterior arcade, 
with .sloping angles ; tlie decoration of the interior 
of the dome must once have been unusually 
beautiful. 

KILA EAI PITUORA. 

This is nearly ten miles from the Ajmere Gate 
of the Fort, and it maiks Prithvi Rjii’s rule 
over Delhi. He fortified the city cjilled after him 
and built probably tlie Lalkot Jis a defence against 
Moslem invaders. The remains here include the 
the famous Iron Pillar (<lating from the 6th cen- 
tury A. D.) near the Kutb Minar, the Kutb 
Miliar itself, and the Kutb Mosque, which 
is an adaptation of Rai Pithora’s Temple. 
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KIJTB MINAIl. 

The height of the Kutb Minar is 238 feel, 
and of the first gallery 95 feet. The lower stoi'ey 
hsus twenty-four flutings — nlternately round and 
angular, the second has only rounded flutings, 
and the third only angular. The line of each 
fluting is carried up unbroken through each storey 
and this adds greatly to the effect of the tower. 
The parapet of the fii*st gallery appeals to have 
been of a sim[)lo crenellatc<l battlement form ; 
the arrow-head pattern in tlu^ upper galleries is 
said to exist also in the Kalaun Moscpie of Cairo. 
The outline of the column is not at first very 
pleasing to eyes accustomed to Gothic towers nn<l 
spires, and from a disbint jioint of view seems 
jierhaps loss gniceful than wdion seen from nearer. 
But of the beauty of the warm color of the stone, 
of the splendid bands of texts and ornamentation 
which encircle it, an<l of the work on the under 
sides of the galleries, tlan’o can Ikj no question. 
The lower bands of inscrijition can be well seen 
from the top of the south-e.ast corner of the 
Kutwat-ul- Islam Mosque and the Alai Gate; 
while charming views of the columns as a whole 
are obtained in framings of the centre arch of the 
Mos(][ue screen and of the last of Altainsh’s arches 
to the south, and other beautiful glimpses from 
every side will bo enjoyed by tho.se who have time 
to wander round the outskirts of the geneiul 
enclosure. For the rest, it is sufficient to (piote 
what Mr. Forgusson writes in this connection : 

“ It is probably not too much to as.sei-t that 
the Kutb Minar is the most bejiutiful example 
of its class known to exi.st anywhere. The 
rival which will occur at once to most people is 
the Campanile at Florence, built by Giotti. This 
is, it is true, 30 feet taller, but it is crushed 
by the mass of the Cathedral alongside ; ami 
beautiful though it is, it wants- that poetry of 
design and exquisite finish of detail which marks 
Overy moulding of the Minar,” 


The mosque of Kutb-ud-din known as the 
Kuwat-ud- Islam, or ** Might of Islam,” is, roughly 
speaking, 150 feet to the front and back, and half - 
as much again from side to side ; the open court- 
yard in the centre of it is 108 feet by 142 feet. 
The gate,s on tho oast and north sides are still 
complete, and bear inscri[)ti()ns relating to the 
foumlation. The gate on the south side 1ms dis- 
appearc«l together with much of the west end 
and the whole of the w(\stern colonnade of the 
south wall. Though huilt entirely of Hindu, 
or rather Jain matcMials, every portion of the 
jnos<pie was rebuilt hy the compiei’ors. 

The galleries in tho corner of the arcade should 
he visite<l both for the sake of the beautiful 
ceilings of the domes and the carved .scenes with 
elephatiis and horses on the beams across the 
corner of the si<le compartments of tho roof ; the 
numbering on the various .stones of tho pillars 
under the south gallery is inbu esting. The carved 
sc(‘ne on the stone above the second window from 
the front on the outer .side of the north wall 
should also be noticed. It represents, in a medi- 
a*val way, the birth of Krishn.a, the child and its 
nurse b(*ing shown several times over in the same 
scene, I'he two .scenes are divido<l by a half 
open door and at the end of that tow^ards the west 
arc repre.sented a cow and a calf which produces 
a strong resemblance to the Sacred Manger scene. 
The lloor of the courtyard is slightly higher 
than that of the arcades, ami dmin.s are cut 
through the latter to the outside. The iron pillar 
st:\mls in the centre of the court, as measured 
from noith to .south, rather more than half way 
up the we.st half of it ; besides the pillar there are 
.several graves in the ai*ea, and it is tempting to 
believe that Kutb-ud-din-Aibak himself may 
have been buried here after his death from a polo 
accident at Lahore, though tradition says other- 
wse. 

Tho gieat screen of arches which fonn the most 
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striking featiu'e of the mosque, like that at Ajmir, 
bears no proportion to the height of the aimdes 
any more than the Kutb Minar does, but this is 
'Hot really noticeable. Jt is not necessary to add 
anything to Mr. Feigusson’s <loscription of the 
screen and its beautie.s : — 

The glory of the mosque is not in these Hindu 
remains, but in the great lange of arches on the 
western side, extending north and south for 
about 385 feet, and consisting of throe greater ami 
eight smaller arches ; the centml one 22 feet 
wide and 53 feet high ; the larger side-arches 24 
feet and 4 inches, and about the same height as 
the central arch ; the smaller arches, which are 
unfortunately much ruined, are about half th(»s(* 
dimensions. Behind this, at the distance of .32 
feet, are the foundations of another wall ; but 
only intended, apparently to be carried as high as 
the roof of the Hindu pillars it encloses. Jt 
4 Beems probfible that the Hindu pillars between the 
two screens were the only part pi’oposed to be roof- 
ed since some of them •are built into the back 


The Hindus, it may be noted, still sometimes 
speak of the mosque as the Thakurdawara and 
Cliaiisiith Khambho, or the Sixty- Pillared.” 
The mosque was repiired by Kiroz Sh-ah Tughlak, 
as w.as the Kutb Minar ; and it was the .scene of a 
grim ma.s.saci’e by Timur's soldiery, and was im- 
men.sely atlrnired by that Sultan, who carried off 
its workmen to construct a similar one in Samark- 
and, which, however, was never built. 
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port of the gi*e.at arches, and all above them is 
l^uite plain and smooth without the least trace of 
any intention to construct a vault or roof of any 

'r fh© arches built by Hindu architect.s are carried 
lip in horizontal courses as far as possible and are 
then closed by long slabs. 

** The same architects ” Mr. Fergusson continues. 
^*'were employed by their masters to ornament the faces 
pi these arches ; and this they did by copying and 
l^peating the ornaments on the pillars and friezes on 
Uie opposite sides of tlio courts covering the whole with 
I iaoe*work of intricate and delicate carving such as no 
^er mosque except that at Ajmir ever received before 
sinoe and which ... is, without exception, the most 
ikquisite specimen of its class known to exist anyhere.” 

V Writing of this Amir Khusrau say.s : — 

' ** Masjid-i-o Jam fciz-i-Allah ; 
Slamzama-LKhutba-i-o taba mah”. 

<« The mosque of it is the depository of the grace of 
God; 

t The nraslo. of the prayer of it reaches to the sky 


In the preparation of this book free use has been 
made of Mr. Fanshawe's Delhi : Past and Present^ more 
especially in the compilation of its last Chapter ; of Dr. 

Kastem and Indian Architecture in tl.e 
description of its great architectural glories; of the revised 
Imperial Gazetteer for the latest statistics relating to 
the city ; of Captain Trotter’s Nicholson for a descrip- 
tion of the storming of Delhi ; and of Mr. Reynold-Ball’s 
TourisVs India for a succinct account of its far-famed 
Mutiny Bites. Besides the standard writers on Indian 
History and the accounts of European and other 
travellers to India during the Moghul period, much 
interesting information hat been gleaned from Mr. 
Abbott’s Through Indies with the Prince, Mr, Perctval 
Landon’s Under the Sun, M** G. W, Bteevens' In 
India, Genl. Gough’s Old Memwies and Mr. Kerr’s 
From Charing Cross to Delhi, 

With thirty-six Illustrations. 

Price Ke. 1-8. 

To Subscribers of ‘♦The Indian Review.” Re. 1-4. 
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lEAR FUTURE UF IMPERUL FIHAHCE. 

BY 

MU. DINSIIAW EDULJI WACHA, 

U T is to be presumed that by this time the 
H Finance Committee have completed, or nearly 
' completed, their arduous labours in connection 

with the retrenchment of our over-grown public 
expenditure which, in view of the financial tight- 
ness that must inevitably follow the cessation of 
opium consignments to China from 1014 15, the 
Government of India is keen on effecting. From 
that year opium receipts will disappear as an 
item of revenue from the annual budgets. Imperial 
finance will enter on a new stage which, it is to be 
hoped, may prove infinitely sounder in its founda- 
tion, and every way more satisfactory from the point 
of view of the taxpayer than the existing one. It may 
not be unusoful, therefore, on such an occasion, to 
examine the probable eff*ect of the new cast which 
our annual budget will assume on the extinction 
of the opium revenue. For the purpose of such 
examination it is needful to make out an hypothet- 
ical budget for a clear illustration, Jjet us 
postulate that opium receipts, instead of ceasing 
to be an item of revenue from 1914-15, cease to 
be so from next year. 

Let us take the budget of the current year as 
a starting point for the hypothetical one of 1912- 
13, and let us assume that for purposes of our 
examination, its estimates will in no way differ, 
or very immaterially dilTer, from those ’of 1911- 
12. Now, according to the figures embraced in 
the Explanatory Memorandum of the Secretary 
of State, recently presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, the total net estimated revenue is 
52* 14 million including opium which is put 
down at 3*09 million £. Eliminating opium, the 
total, therefore, would stand at 49*05 million 
equivalent to 73*57 orore rupees. The total of 
net expenditure would, of course, be the same as 
109 


that of the current year, namely, 5 1 '32 miltt 
or 76*08 crore rupees. 

Assuming (1) that the net expenditure will 
remain stationary or nearly stationary for thd 
next two years ; (2) that the Finance Oom- 
mittee has on the whole no considerable reduction 
to recommend; and(3) thattheQovernment of India 
resolutely determines to resist all extra demand# 
for expenditure made on its exchequer by th# 
great spending departments, we take it that 
position of our finances in our hypothetical budg«' 
et of 1912-13 will be as under: — 

Million 4 

Total net expenditure . . 51*32 

„ „ Revenue (without opium). 49*06 

Deficit . . 2*27 

Thus there will be a deficit of 2*27 million 4 or 

3*40 crore rupees. How would the Imperial 
Government propose to meet it ? Will it recom- 
mend fresh taxation or will it try to tide ovei 
the two or three years of deficit without it till 
the finances have automatically adjusted them- 
selves to their new environments ? 

Lot us consider whether it would be possible 
for the Imperial Government to tide over the 
short period, during which the adjustment ie 
taking place, without any additional taxation. In 
the first place, there will, no doubt, accrue to the 
Exchequer a larger revenue than budgetted for— 
we mean, the annual normal growth whioh 
may be reasonably expected from the principal 
sources of revenue. Of course, opium will be 
gone, and, therefore, no increase from that sour<M 
need be expected. Neither would the Sait duty 
secure any tangible increase during the adjusting 
period. It is superfluous to observe that there 
has been a serious diminution of the Salt revenue 
since the date (March 1907) when the duty woe 
fixed at the fairly low and tolerable rate oil 
1 Rupee per maund. Though consumption 18 
increasing, it will be some years before tha. 
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revenue again reaches 4*10 million c£ which was 
the figure at the close of 1900 07. Omitting opium 
and salt, the revenue in that year from the other 
principal sources, namely, land, forests, stamps, 
excise, provincial rates, customs, assessed taxes and 
registration amounted to 36*2.^) million while 
in 1909-10, the latest year for which we have 
complete actual accounts, it reached 4060 
million £, Thus there was an incroaso during 
the quinquennial period of 4 35 million X or an 
annual average increase of 0*87 million X, 
equivalent to 1 30 crore rupees. We have no 
reason to suppose that this healthy annual growth 
will suffer any material diminution during the 
period of adjustment, unless there is a signal 
stress on our Exchequer generally by reason of 
physical or economical or political conditions or 
all combined. Scarcity or famine necessarily 
retards the growth of land revenue, Monetary 
crisis or depression in trade has the effect of 
diminishing receipts from stamps, customs, and 
assessed taxes. The <irink revenue, which sur- 
passes in growth all other sources of revenue, also 
suffers somewhat with famine or acute trade 
depression. Tho.se, however, are the inevitable ups 
and downs of Indian finance with which we have 
grown quite familiar. Hut as in a quinquennial 
period are embraced both fat and lean years, the 
average annual growth hereinabove estimated 
may be taken as fair for purposes of realisation. 
We could reasonably count upon a norm.al growth 
of the principal sources of revenue to the extent 
of 1*30 crores during the transition period of 
Imperial finance. To thatexterit the Government 
will no doubt be helped in diminishing the deficit 
of 2*27 million X or 3’40 crore rupees. Htill 
that would leave a balance of 2*10 crore rupees 
to be provided for. 

At the same time, it would be naturally urged 
by the Imperial Government, we should think 
very reasonably, that 2i0 crores might not be 
all the deficit. It would say that increasing 


demands on the excheqtier for a variety of objects 
of public utility might bo pressud on its attention 
by the provincial Governments as well as by the 
public-spirited non-oiUidul representatives of the 
people in the Vicoregul Jj^gislativo Oouncil — 
the latter having during the last two sessions 
been moat, clamant on the expediency of increa'^ed 
expenditure on education .and sanitation. If 
those demands are to bo responded to, so os to 
give a reasonable satisfaction to the country, they 
would entail on the exchequer a further burden 
which at the very least might be computed at 2 
crore rupees. Tlmt would swell the deficit 
to 410 crore rupees even after credit is taken 
for the annual nor trial growth of revenue. 

On the other hand, it might be tirged by those 
interested in Railway finance that there is, per con- 
tra another source of annual increase of revenue to 
bedeiived from the net gain of Railways. It is no 
doubt a fact that these Railways had hardly been 
able to turn a corner till the close of the nineteenth 
century. It is recorded in black and white in 
more than one oflicial state piper or bluebook 
that the Riilw.aya h.ad entailed a net loss on 
tlie taxpayers averaging nearly a crore per annum 
during the first fifty years of railway construc- 
tion. It is only since 1905-06 that they are 
yielding u substantial gain to the Imperial 
Treasury. From that year up to 1910-11 the 
average annual gain has amounted to 1*34 
million X, say 2 crore rupees. There was a 
total gain in 6 years of 10*63 million X and a loss 
in one year of 1*24 million X. The net gain in 
7 years has been 9 39 million X. It is not 
ifnpos.sihIe that with increased capital outlay and 
mileage during the adjustment period there 
might be a larger annual gain than 134 million X. 
We are, however, of opinion, that such a gain 
is more or less problematical. Railway ear- 
nings, in the first place, are liable to serious 
diminution in traffic of goods during a year of 
trade depression. In the second place, even when 
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Railway earnings do nob suffer from unavoidable 
causes, their working expenses immensely 
lluctuate as might ho easily discerned from the 
statistics embodied in the annual railway 
administration report. Tliese increased woiking 
expenses, which some time ago were severely 
criticised by the late Finance Minister, Sir N. 
Baker, have the effect of seriously reducing the 
annual net gain to the State. Wo arc, therefore, 
of opinion that for the adjustment period, it 
would be unwise to count upon any excess gain 
beyond 2 crore lupets which is always taken cre- 
dit for in the yearly budget. In the matter of 
Railway finance we have to remember that often- 
er than not the law of dimini.shing return 
largely operates. Additional capital outlay and 
mileage do not nece8.sarily bring additional not 
gain. If at all the probabilities are for a dimi- 
nished revenue in spite of such addition. So far, 
then, we cannot expect that Imperial finance would 
have anything extra by way of net state gain 
than 2 crore rupees with which to meet the 
balance of deficit of either 410 or 210 crores. 

Thus our Imperial finance would stand as 

under in the hypothetical budget with which 
wo have started : 

Crore Rs. 

Deficit arising from the extinction of the 


opium revenue . , 3'40 

Add probable expenditure on Kduca- 

tion and Sanitation . 2 00 

Add contingent expenditure, say . . O' 60 


Total . . 6 00 

To meet which there is: — 

The average annual increase of revenue, 
amounting to 1’30 

Contingent savings, suy. . . . 0 20 


1*50 

4''50 


If, however, as we have previously urged, tke 
Government of I ndia, during the two or three years 
that our finances are allowed to adjust themselves 
to their new cotiditions, slridhj resiat Incurriwj any 
iuhl'dmml expend it are whaicrerhQyowd that estimat- 
ed ill the current year’s budget, never mind how- 
ever clamant or pressing may be the demands of 
the spending depiirtmonts and those of the 
non-oflicial popular representatives in the 
Viceregal Legislative Council, the deficit would be 
as under : — 

Crore Rs, 

Deficit, owing to exiiinction of opium 

revenue . . . . . . 3'40 

lioss annual growth of ordinary 
revenue 1'30 


Balance, net deficit . . 2' 10 

This is the measure of the deficit which 
would have to be faced during the short period 
of adjustment, without, of course, taking into 
consideration unforeseen expenditure arising from 
war or famine. So far, then, as to the hypothetical 
budget for 1012-13 and 1913 -14, for purposes of 
a practical comprehension of the consequences 
which would ensue on the extinction of the 
opium revenue immediately, 

But wu are perfectly aware that opium 
receipts will only disappear from our annual 
budget, as a matter of faaty from 1014-15 which 
is the year fixed by mutual agreement between 
llis Brittanic Majesty and the Government 
at Peking. So that, if other items of revenue 
and expenditure stand exactly as they are in the 
current year’s budget, or very nearly so, it is 
evident that for the next two years, there will be 
largo windfalls from opium owing to the un- 
piecedeiilly higher prices which are being fetched 
for tin- drug in the Chinese market. The eight 
months which hare elapsed since the publication 
of the current budget have shown how far the esti- 
mates of the Finance Minister, deliberately under- 


Balance, being net deficit 
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rated^ have exceeded. That fact, coupled with the 
still larger prices which are certain to be fetched 
by the rarity of the drug till 1913-14 and 
beyond, would lead us to make a tolerably good 
venture that the estimate of 3 09 million £ 
would be largely exceeded swelling the estimated 
surplus of 0’82 million 

But famine prevails in large tracts of the 
country and a considerable expenditure for relief 
purposes will have to be provided for. In all 
probability the Finance Minister will reserve all 
ekcess of opium receipts over present estimates 
to meet that expenditure. We should consider 
ourselves fortunate were the estimated surplus of 
nearly a million and the excess yield of opium 
over estimates to suffice to meet the expenditure on 
famine not provided for in the budget. Every 
thing will depend on the character which famine 
may finally assume by the close of the year. 
Under any circumstances it is evident we could 
not rely on the excess opium receipts to mitigate 
the balance of deficit we have estimated under 
our hypothetical budget. 

When, however, all is said and written on the 
near future of our Imperial finance, it will be 
readily admitted that with 1914-15 will begin 
a new' era in which there will be no room what- 
ever for opium revenue in the annual budget. 
At that date, a deficit more or less indicated in 
our hypothetical budget, is bound to occur which 
the Government would have to f.ice and coura- 
geously provide. In order to tide over the 
2 or 3 years of tight finance which will commence 
with 1914-15, the Government would be justified 
in forearming itself, that is to say, providing for 
the probable deficit in anticipation. We have 
already shown that there are no other resources 
left to the State than those pointed out, to meet 
that deficit wiihmt additional taxation. Tax- 
ation cannot be avoided ; and in order to take 
time by the forelock, so as not to be rudely 
embarrassed in 1914-15, the Government would 


naturally deem it expedient to impose fresh tax- 
ation in the coming budget of 1912-13. We do 
not here count much upon the reductions in 
expenditure which the Finance Committee might 
have already recommended. That would hardly 
stem the large deficit. 

What may be the character of the additional 
taxation it is not easy to conjecture. Wo have 
had already one percent, more of the import duty 
since 1910-11 and it is extremely doubtful 
whether an extra turn of the screw would be 
given in the same direction. Neither can the 
income-tax be increased, ns it would lead to a 
howl of indignation among all classes of the 
people. Moreover, it is not a tax which can be 
considered in any way elastic as is the tax in 
Great Britain. Even a surtax will not realise 
much without causing a great deal of irritation, 
specially among the wealthier classes. To again 
raise the duty on salt, even temporarily, would 
be a great mistake. The duty is as low as it 
possibly could be, and should be reserved for 
enhancement only during a dire emergency. 
The excise revenue is always growing, good or bad 
year notwithstanding. In all pn bability stamp 
duties mM\ be so adjusted as to yield a pretty 
rich harvest. The rest of the houveos of new 
taxation might be left to the fertile imagination of 
our Finance Minister. Only let us hope that it 
will excite no popular dissatisfaction or dis- 
content. Let UB wait and see what hares that 
authority may start on the next budget occasion. 
But the public fully expect that on behalf of bis 
Government he will freely and unreservedly ex- 
plain the true position of Imperial finance which 
may ensue at the beginning of 1914-15. He 
should be able to inform us of the practical 
economies which the Finance Committee may 
have recommended for adoption by the Govern- 
ment. Secondly, he should give us a tolerably 
correct idea of the deficit which will have to be 
met with when opium receipts disappear from 
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the annual budget. Thirdly, he should inform 
us of the annual growth of ordinary revenue 
which might be taken credit for in public accounts 
in mitigation of the expected deficit. Then 
alone would the enlightened public be in a posi- 
tion to approve or disapprove of the additional 
taxation which might be levied. We fully trust 
that so far the Finance Minister will frankly take 
the public interested in Imperial finance in bis 
confidence. We would also be glad, were he to 
embrace the opportunity to thoroughly overhaul 
our finances on recognised sound principles and 
recast them for presentation in a clear form which 
could be comprehended by the most ordinary 
intelligence* The time has arrived also when 
the Railway accounts — which now play the deusex 


maohina previously played by precarious ” opium 
revenue in the past, — should be entirely separated 
from the general accounts of the Empire. But 
this is a branch of Imperial finance which 
demands a separate paper hy itself for discussion ; 
so many are the complex features thereof. The 
Coronation Durbar will have no doubt an his- 
torical significance of its own. But more histo- 
rical and significant will l^e the new foundations 
on which the stately edifice of future Imperial 
finance might bo sagaciously reared, beautiful 
in the symmetry of ics design and revealing the 
highest statesmanship for the lasting good of 
millions confided to the care of the gi’eatest and 
most beneficent monarchy on the surface of the 
civilised globe. 





[HEN His Majesty our present King, took 
the name of George the Fifth, it was 
hardly popular, for the four previous 
Sovereigns of that name were by no means distin- 
guished ; their reigns were unfortunate in some 
respects and two of them were not considered 
Englishmen. Indeed George 1. and George II. 
did not know English. 

As Kings of England they were cyphers, and 
only George III. of the four Georges in the small- 
est degree appreciated the dignity and responsi- 
bility of bis position. Geor^^e IV, was a mere 


figure head at.d failed to command either the res- 
pect or the affection of his people. His Majesty 
George V. bids fair to obliterate the discredit of 
his namesakes and to make the name as respected 
and as beloved as that of Edward or Victoria. 

King Georg b I. 

From tbe accession of George I. to the accession 
of our reigning King, 197 years have passed away. 
George 1. belonged to the House of Brunswick 
and when he ascended the throne he was quite 50 
yeais of age. There were other heirs to the 
throne, but by the Act of Settlement which 
secured to Sophia, the youngest daughter of Kic^ 
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James I. of the House of Stuart, the succession, by 
reason of that lady holding fast to the PiotesbaMt 
Church, George 1. b^jaine King of England. He 
was Sofjhia’s grandson and Elector of Hanover. 
German by birth, breeding and pi’odi- 
lections, he took no interest in his English res- 
ponsibilities. Immersed in the allairs of his 
petty Province of Hanover, ho subordinated the 
interests of England to that end, pampered his 
German entourage and lavished wealth on his two 
German mistresses. Often absent from England 
he left the Government of the country to his 
Ministers. He ascended the throne at a time 
when the Whigs and Tories were struggling with 
one another for political supremacy — an I 
George’s accession being unwelcome to the latter 
they favoured the pretensions of the son of King 
James II. known as the Pretender in history in 
opposition to George I. The efforts of the Tories 
in the Pretender’s behalf proving abortive, a kind 
of rapproachment took place between the opposing 
political parties, which resulted in both woiking 
for the good of England, Sir Robert Walpole, 
the most eminent Whig Minister of that period, 
still further conciliated the Tories and prictically 
ruled the kingdom. In his private life George 1. 
was unfortunate. Married to his cousin Sophia 
Dorothea long before ho ascended the English 
throne, she was divorced and kept a virtual pri- 
soner in the Castle of Ahlden in Germany before 
George set foot in England, so that she was 
never Queen of England. If she was not faith- 
ful to him, she was not altogether to blame, 
for he was a faithless, cruel and cold husband. 
Kings and Queens in those days were not 
exemplars in morality, and King George was 
not a bit better than his time. The masses were 
ill -educated slaves to the rich and powerful. 
Thackeray gives a lurid picture of the splendour 
and squalor, of the meanness and shame, of the 
vices and virtues of the time in his **Four 
Cfeorgee,” Referring to the Court of Franco— 


and all other royal Courts in Europe copied 
France, — that author says : — 

Bat round all that royal splendour bo a nation on* 
slaved and ruined people robbed of their rights, comniu- 
iiities laid waste, faith, justice, commerce trampled upon 
and well nigh destroyed, nay, in the very centre of 
Hoyalty itself what horrible stories, meanness and 
shame. 

The groat French Revolution wa^ the conse- 
quence. 

The spirit of Cromwell however, was alive in 
England, and the English instinct for freedom, 
for fair-dealing and justice was too strong to 
be entirely extinguished ; and by comparison 
with other European countries England was 
much better off’. IStill, it was a time of servility 
and truckling to authority and much oppression 
was the result. It was during George I’s reign 
that Addison was Secretary of State and the 
Spectator and Tailcr first appeared. Johnson the 
lexicographer, Boswell his biographer, Alexander 
Pope, Chesterfield, Goldsmith and others formed 
a brilliant literary coterie^ Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was at the height of his fume and such men 
did much to neutr.alize the vicious tendency of 
the period. In India the Peshwas were rising 
into power and the Great Mogul Empire was 
crumbling to ruin. George I, had two children 
by his wife George Augustus, who succeeded him 
in 1727 as George 11. and one daughter who 
was married to King Frederick of Prussia, and 
who gave birth to King Frederick the Great. 
George I. was useful to England in so far as he 
maintained the Reformed Church — as a ruler he 
was a mere figure head and his non-interference 
with his Ministers must be considered one of 
his virtues, 

Geouge II. 

When Sir Robeit Walpole informed George 
II. that his father was dead and that he Was 
King of England, ** Dat is one big lie” said His 
Majesty. Beginning to reign in 1727 he occu- 
pied the throne for 33 years. He and his pre- 
decessor had always been at variance. During 
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his father’s lifetime George Augustus was very 
much against Sir Robert Walpole, but on his 
ascending the throne the able and unscrupu- 
lous Minister lived down the dislike of the 
King and became George Tl’s trusted Minister 
till 1742. During the reign of George If. Eng- 
land was at war with Spain and later on, in 
alliance with Maria Theresa of Austria over the 
Austrian succession, the King took an active part 
in the military operations and was personally on 
the field in the battle of Dettingen. Having had a 
military training and being personally courageous 
George II. never hesitated to place himself in 
danger and in the battle of Oudenard, and against 
a second attempt of the Pretender, the King boro 
himself gallantly. This quality of cour.age cover- 
ed a multitude of sins in the estimation of the 
British people. Like his father, Hanover and its 
interests were always above England's in the 
King’s estimation, and this preference led to the 
King losing any hold he might have had in the 
Government of England. Lord Oartoret, and later 
Pitt, shaped the policy of the Kingdom. IJnfilial 
in his own conduct, his son proved ungrateful and 
rebellious. The Qjieen was a Gorman Princess, 
Wilhelmine Caroline of Ainspach, and was to the 
King everything a wife should be. Ho certainly 
acknowledged that she was one of the best women 
in the world. Morally tho King had no higher 
ideals than his father which fact nevertheless had 

nc influence in discouraging the Queen in well 
doing. Indifferent to political matters, and a 
slave to ceremony and routine, George II. fritter- 
ed his time away by frequently travelling to Hano- 
ver and absenting himself for long periods there. 
The abstention of the first two Georges from 
political matters in England proved henefi(!i.'v! to 
the country, for they let wtll alone and interfer- 
ence would have proved disastrous during that 
troublous period. Dean Swift and Cowper, Lady 
Mary Wortley, Pope, and other well-known figures 
of the time were much in evidt^nce. Men drank 


and gambled and went to routs and masques and 
led a careless, godless life. When the bead of 
Society is rotten the whole body becomes rotten 
also, and tho.sft who like Samuel Johnson stood up 
for purity of life and integrity of character shine 
out in contrast. The King died in 1760 and was 
regretted only by those who fawned on and flatter- 
ed him and who sang his praises as a great and 
gloriou.s King, Thackeray referring to these un- 
truthful panegyrics writes : — “If he had been good, 
if he had been just, if ho had been pure in life and 
wise in Council could they have said more ?” 
Whereas he tainted Si)ciety and sot a bad example 
and in youth, manhood and old age was gross, 
low, and sensual. Tliroe years before the King’s 
death, that is in 1757, Clive fought and won the 
battle of Plassey. In 1744 war broke out be- 
tween tho French and English and Dupleix was 
doing for France in India wh.it Clive was doing 
for England. During George II.’s reign the famous 
sftige of Arcot occurred and in 1756 the unfor- 
gettable deaths of 146 Englishmen in a small 
room, since called tho Black Hole of Calcutta, 
took place. In that same year war again broke out 
between the French and English which ended 
only in 17G3. 

GfiOROR III. 

Of the four first Georges, George III, was indu- 
bitably the best, He was in many respects a 
complete contrast to his predecessors and his 
successor. Ho was more of an Englishman 
than either George I. or George II., having 
been born and brought up in England. He 
took an active, if onesided, interest in politics and 
interfered with Parliament and the Ministry and 
was not ovorscriipulous in the means ho employ- 
ed. He mairicd early in life but if in his youth he 
wa.s disposed to follow in the footsteps of hisfather 
and grandfather in regard to the influence of the 
fair sex, after he married he became a model of the 
domestic virtues. George III. and the Queen 
(Princess Charlotte of Mechlinburgh Strelitz) 
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lived an unostentatious, simple, pious life singu- 
larly in contrast with the license of the period. He 
was a bigoted Protestant and was strongly opposed 
to his Government granting any concessions or 
relief to Roman Catholics and Dissenters. He made 
use of the Lords against the Commons, and in the 
constitutional struggle that ensued George esta- 
blished his right to appoint his own Premier 
without any reference to a Parliamentary clique. 
With all his scheming George was unable to con- 
trol the course of events. Politically and personally 
his reign and life were tragic. The revolt of 
America ended in her independence and separation, 
but George had the good sense to recognise his 
position and to establish friendly relations with 
the American Republic. While he was alive the 
great French Revolution and the consequent strug- 
gle with Napoleon which culminated in Waterloo 
in 1815, disturbed the peace of Europe, George 
III. was deprived of his reason five years before 
Waterloo and was nearing his end, for, for 10 
years before that end He was insane. 

Personally, George III. was an influence for 
good and the foundations for the purity of life, 
and simplicity of living that found the fullest ex- 
pression in Queen Victoria’s time were laid when 
George HI. was King. Domestically he was happy 
and contented husband, but his children were ob- 
structive and rebellious. He reigned till 1810 
and died in 1820. Literature had many brilliant 
representatives during the reign of George III. 
Wordsworth Shelley, Byron Southey, Burns, 
Scott, among many others, have only to be men- 
tioned. In the Arts and Sciences some progress 
bad been made. 

In India the British power had established 
itself, Warren Hastings having been appointed 
first Governor-General in 1774. The war with 
Mysore bad resulted in the defeat of Hyder and 
Tippu, the Mahratta power had been overcome 
and three years before the King lost his reason, 
the first Lord Minto was appointed Governor- 


General. When the King died, Lord Hastings 
was the 7th Governor-General — and when he left, 
the British Government was paramount over half 
India. 

Georob IV. 

There is little to be said regard ir)g this preten- 
tious, petty and puppet King. Personally and 
politically his life was without one redeeming 
feature. lie reigned as Ki- g but 10 years and 
in that period he succoul nI in forfeiting the res- 
pect and love of hi‘< people. Morally he was, if 
anything, woi'se than his grandfather and great- 
grandfather and he did his utmost to besmirch 
the Queen, his wife, whom he divorced and perse- 
cuted. The less said about his relations with other 
women the better. Beyond the reach of educa- 
tion, his English ambition was to be called the 
“First gentlemen in Europe.” Delighting as he did 
in foppery, dress, and low company and low pur- 
suits he degraded his position. The standard of 
purity of life set up by his father was not material- 
ly affected by the conduct of George IV — King 
though he was — for he had not character and 
individuality sufficient to become an influence even 
for evil. Lord William Bsntinck presided at Cal- 
cutta when the King died. That Governor- General 
put down Thus^gee and Sati and laid the founda- 
tions of English Education in India. George IV. 
died in June 1830. His life and character were 
such that the awe and respect for Kingship, so 
characteristic of England during the previous 
reigns, ceased to exist. After him King William 
IV., Queen Victoria, and King Edward VII. 
reigned and now King George comes to India to 
be ceremonially proclaimed King and Emperor. 
Fancy any of the four Georges doing that. 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-By Mr. Dinahs 
Bdulji Wacba. A valuable oollection of paper relating to 
Indian Finance dealing with such subjects asTheCasofor 
Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; Enhanced 
Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons for the 
Deficit, etc. As, 4. 

G. A, Natesan A Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 
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HIS MIJSETY KIRQ GEORGE.* 

A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, 

F it be true that England expects every man 
to do his <hity, as Loid Nelson put it, it is 
no less true that England expects every 
Sovei*oign of hers to ilo his duty by hei- and by 
the Empire of which she is the proud possessor 
to-day. And a gmteful people have emlorscil 
again and again that at least for the last thi-ee 
generutions the Soveieigiis of England have done 
their duty nobly by England. Queen Victoria of 
blessed memory, was truly a “ living link ” of the 
Empire, a national as.set, the value of whicli 
cannot bo easily over-estimated. Hers w'as a 
name to conjure with in all parts of the Empire — 
a fiu-*t to which eloquent testimony is borne even in 
fndia which she did not visit, but where in village 
and city, cottage and palace, her name is a house- 
hold woi*d. She purified and elevated the 
social life of England, exorcised a gentle but 
firm influence over the political and constitutional 
development of her country, and always evinced a 
deep interest in the progress and prosperity of her 
overseas dominions. 

Again, the regnal life of His Majesty the late King 
Edward VII. was so transparently benevolent in its 
motives, so manifestly beneficent in its acts, so impos- 
ing in ito spontaneous stateliness of thought, and word, 
and demeanour, and so impressive in its completeness 
as an example to his successors—and for every constitu- 
tional ruler — in the highest art of king-craft, the seeking 
and ensuring of peace, that, in meditating on it, now 
^after the first passion of grief over his open grave has 
mellowed to a devout gratitude for so dutifully inspired 
and inspiring a prescript of reg.ality having become a 
page of our own English History, one cannot but recog- 
nise in the deeper significance of the solemn and most 
moving Providence through which we have all just 
passed 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt 
Dispraise or blame ; notliing but well and fair. 

And what might quiet us in a death so noble. 

And, judged by human .standards. King George 
promises to make the Crown of England, a factor 
of great potentiality for good in tfie country and 

* Most of the quotations in this article are taken from 

Our Sailor King ” by A. A. Smith, M. R. A. s. with an 
introduction by Sir George Birdwood. 


in the Ejupire. Indeed hi.s life b.a.s been a 
preparation for the high re.sponsibilities of hi.<3i 
po.sition. His s(*rvice in tho Navy, from the days 
when he ingoniiously rojfiiced in noli having been 
born to be a King, to tho day wdieii ho was 
promote<l to tlie rjink of Admiral, was in itself 
the best preparation that could have boon devised 
for tho discharge of tlie <lutios to which 
Hi.s Majesty’s life has henceforth to bo devoted. 
“ ‘A sailor is novel' off duty,’ save in tlio plirnso, 
not oven in sleep, and invaluable as is his disci- 
plinod activity, .scarcely less valuable is liis disci- 
plined inaction ; and foi- a constitutional monarch 
to have been trainiMl to haliits of obedience, 
until they have become a iiatui'al instinct and of 
the very texture of a self-denying and self -controll- 
ing charactm', is to have perfected an attribute of 
.sovereignty of infinite power for good in shaping 
tho destinies of peo})lo cominittod to his sway.” 
Again, the knowledge of tlie Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Confederation of South Africa, 
ami of the groat dependency of India, and the 
Dominion of Canada obtained by the King through 
his world-wide trav'els cannot hut be of the utmost 
pi'actical value to the United Kingdom. 

And asBurodly His Majesty’s world- wide travels will 
have brought home to all the States constituting the 
British Empire a sense and an exultant sense of their 
common share in tho pride and glory of the association 
of India with it; and their vital interest in India remain- 
ing on equal torms, in that imperial and invincible 
sodality. 

But the supreme qualification for rule, that is, tho 
shopherding of a people, is a spontaneous, evor-alert and 
wisely applied sympathy with the honest and helpless 
poor, cozened of all comfort in life, and consumed witli 
hunger in the land made prosperous by the slavish toil 
of their own hands ; and this the noblest prerogative 
of kings. His Majesty has proved himself to possess 
to tho fullest amplitude of his people’s expectation. It 
is a truism of history that the personal conduct of a 
sovereign is far more efficacious in moulding the thoughts, 
actions, habits, character and destiny of his subjects 
than the laws tlint with the added authority of religious 
sanctions, hav e regulated their manners and customs for 
generations ; and whether he be heedless and headlong 
in his lead, or thoughtful and reasonable, they follow 
it, and their social and domestic life becomes what he 
makeM it ; while if his ear be ever open to the still sad 
sighings of the suffering and bereft, as of one who 
walks humbly before his God, loving mercy, and seeking 
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to do lastly, by the wondrous virtue of his unstudied 
example, he will achieve more than any statesman could 
devise or demagogue demand, or the most binding and 
biting laws ordain, to redeem a people out of all thoir 
troubles, and from all their iniquities ; for Kings move 
the imagination, and imagination moves the whole 
world. 

Aiul as will appear in the sequel, King George 
has moved the imagination of tlio poples of his 
great Empire in a remarkable way. 

Prince George was bom, soon after one o’clock 
on the morning of June :ird, 1865. The Christen- 
ing of the infant Prince George at Windsor 
Castle was a stately affair. 'Phe Prince ami 
Prince.sa of Wales (Edward VIJ. and Que(‘n 
Alexandm) kept their cluldren witli them as 
much as possible, oven taking them on journeys, 
up to the time when school-days had to begin in 
earnest, and some separation was inevitsible. 
The two small boys (Prince George and his ehlm* 
brother), indeed, were as familiar figures as their 
parents at this time. Putas the educjition of princes 
must begin early and even in childhood, there were 
few really idle moments for Prince Geoi'go or his 
brother. As the livMier of the two and the more 
daring, Prince George occasionally managed to 
indulge his love of mischief, and won for himself 
the title of “the Right Royal Pickle.” 

Child-life at Sandringham was kept as free 
and simple as jx)ssiblo. Both the Princes were 
still young when the Prince of Wales made his 
memorable Indian tour in 1875, but young as 
they were, they constituted themselves their 
mother’s bodyguard and chivalrous knights, ac- 
companying her wherever possible. From her 
they received their first les.sons in reverence and 
respect, before books were put into their liands. 
Books, indeed, did not assume the paramount 
place in their training as had l)een the case with 
the Prince of Wales. - During the first twelve years 
of his life, Prince George as younger son took a 
place of secondary importance. Sandringham was 
the usual winter home, but the delights of London 
in the season were enjoyed at Marlborough 


House. King George inherited a love for the sea. 
His natural love for the sea may have been stimu- 
lated by hearing the stories of Charles Kingsley 
and of Canon Dalton, his tutor. “Prince George 
often declared how glad he was he would not 
liave to be King as he wanted to be a sailor. 
Destiny hns ordore<l otherwise for him, but may 
it not be that as King the qualities of the .sailor 
will .serve liim better, possibly, then any other 
prepaid tion that could have been devised ? ” 

'I'he Prince of Wales very early decided to give 
his .sons a first-hand accpiaintaiu^e with facts, and 
the clian(M‘ of receiving their own iiiqiressions, 
ami of It^ariiing how to conduct tlunnsolves in 
many sitmitions. In January 1877, Prince 
E<lwar<l and Prince G(*org(^ found tlu‘m.selves 
cadets on board the training .ship, Britannia. “In 
every respocf. sjive that their hammocks were slung 
in (piartors of their own, the young princes were 
treJited exactly like the other cadets ; tin’s 
wm the time when tlu*y learnt to mend their own 
socks nml repair thoir own clothes, as w'oll as to 
drill and study for examinations. The two years 
on the Britannia^ under the Command of Captain 
Fairfax, were an initiation into the democmtic 
tmining that has wisely boon given the King.” 

But the true apprenticeship to the sea 
began wdien the royal brothel's joinetl the 
Bacchante off Cowes, on August 6th, 1879, and 
for practically three yeai’s knew no other home, 
“ The experience of those years must be unforget- 
table ; that it moulded the character of the 
princes at the most impressionable period of their 
lives, is certain ; they went away boys, they 
returned men.” On board the ship, the prince.s 
were treated exactly as the other midshipmen, 
except that they had separate sleeping places. 
The cruise in the Mediterranean proved to be full 
of interest, amusement, and hospitaliCy. Leaving 
Gibraltar, the Baccha/nte made her course westwards 
calling at Madeira and the Canary Islands, reaching 
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Btirbadoes on Chiistmas Day. Very ploMSJint seem 
to have been the days spent in the West In<lie.s. 
After they came back to England from this 
tour, the young piinces joined their ship 
again for a cruise with the combined Channel 
and Reserve Squadi’ons to Ireland, and to tlui 
coast of Spain, returning again to Spithead. 
Later on. South America and Africa were also 
visited. Thence they went to Austnilia which 
gave the i*oyal visitors a fine reception everywhere 
and showed them all her chamcteristic features. 
After Australia, Fiji and tlicn Japan with its 
ancient and modern interests were visited. 

Considerable time was spent in Japan in ex- 
ploring tlie country, in visiting famous temples and 
in studying Buddhism and Shintoism. The impres- 
sion made upon the princes by the Japanese was 
that “ they are the most polite, civil, good-humour- 
ed, cheery and hearty lot we have ever met.” 
China .also proved full of varied interest. Ceylon 
afibrded the boys a veritable holiday, full of 
rlelights. After Ceylon they visited Egypt. Then 
followed an extended tour through Palestiiu*. A 
short stj\y in Syria was followisl by a visit to 
Athens. Then they reached England after an 
absence of two yeai-s. 

After a brief holiday, Prince George again took 
up his duties and during three year s, tlie Prince 
served in several ships of the Moditerranojin 
Fleet. In May 1890, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a first class gunboat, the Thrmh. On 
returning to England came promotion to Com- 
mander in 1891. “Within a few months, and 
after Prince Geoi’ge had recovered from a serious 
attack of fever, the death of Prince Edwai-d, 
Duke of Clarence, brought that abrupt and un- 
expected change in his status which transformed 
him into Duke of York, and Tleir Presumptive to 
the Throne, compelled to think more of prepamtion 
for Kingship than of regular and deserved advance 
in the careei* of his choice, the Navy. He tmvel- 


led abroad for a time with his mother and sistens* 
but in tlie following year ho was able to return to 
the Navy for a short spell of service. In January 
1901 he became Rear-Admiral, in 1903 Vice- 
Admiral, and on March 1st 1907, he reached the 
rank of Admii’id. It was not, however, until 1908, 
during his visit to Canada for the tercentenary 
festival th;it on the ftulouii table ho hoisted his 
Hag for the first time in command of a seagoing 
s<]uadron.” 

In 1801, Prince George made a, tour in 
Ireland. Th(*n followed the tragic detith of 
Prince Edward in 1802. Aial Prince George had 
(piietly to set himself to learn a new way of life, to 
take up the study of kingship, to become his 
father’s right hand, so that he might in due course 
become Prince of Wales, and finally ascend the 
throne. The Prince* rose equal to the occasion and 
U'caiiio ,a student of men, using every possible 
oplKutunity to meet them, in Parliament, in 
social service .and in many spheres of activity. 
Soon followctl the marriage of the Prince with 
the Princess Mary. 

During the first year of their m.arricd life the 
Duke and Duchess of York paid a series of visits 
within the kingdom, receiving wedding gifts, 
addres.scs, the freedom of cities and other hon- 
ours. In 1894, a son was born to the Duke 
and Duchess. The ye.a.r 1897, memorable as 
the year of the celebivation of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee, was made memomble also for 
the Duke and Duchess of York, by the birth of 
their djiughtor and third child. Between August 
17 and September 18, 1897, the Duke and 
Duchess made an extended tour in Ireland. 

In the upbringing and training of their chil- 
di-en the Duke and Duchess of York started with 
the ideals set before them in their own young 
days. “ Both parents have believed in giving a 
liappy childhood, full of play and pleasure, to 
their children while never losing sight of the 
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destiny that awaits them and the necessity for a 
thovon^li jneparation for filling high uflices.” 
All the children have had impressed upon their 
minds the need for good manners and considera- 
tion of other people. “ If it he indeed true that 
‘ tlic people. . . .ill its heart of hearts look to .see 
the highe.st do the common duties of life In'tter 
than all,’ then it is cei-tain that to the first family 
in the land, they look not in vain.’’ 

The idea that a visit to the Colonies should 
be paid by the Duke and Duchess of York 
goes back to the time of tlndr wo<lding. 
Tbit circa 111 . stance's proved too .strong and the 
journey had to be postponed. Hut in 1900, 
when the Proclamation was issued which brought 
a Federated Australia into exi.stence, it was the 
express desire of (^ueen Victoria that the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth should bo 
opened in person, on her behalf, by the Duke of 
York. “ Then came the splendid rallying of the 
Colonies to the help of the MotluT Country during 
tlie war in South Africa, and it was truly said 
that England might ^fell express her gratitude by 
the li[»s of the Queen’s gi*andson.” So it was 
decided with the consent of all conceriu'd that 
the Duke and Duclmss should make an extended 
Colonial tour. 

Everything was in rcadino.ss when suddenly 
came tidings of the illness of Queen Victoria. 
It proved to be the last illness. It seemed as though 
the death of the Queen must compel the nliandon- 
ment of the jiroposcd colonial visit of the Duke 
and Duche.^s of York. But King Edward deter- 
mined to set aside all [ler.sonal con.siderations, 
deeming them of miiioi’ weiglit in view of the ftu;t 
that the tour, as ])lannc*d, would lie the fulfilment 
of the cherished wish of the late Queen and ilecid- 
ed that the visit should be paid. Tins act of self- 
sjicrifice w’on the admiration of all, esjiecially of 
the Colonials. It was felt that the tour was 
not only for festive purposes, it was of imjierial 


import, and its serious .significance would not 
be aiiectcd by the mourning which the death of 
the venemble Queen had evoked.” 

Early in 1901, the Duke and Duchess of York 
began their long tour. At the fa.i'ewell luncheon 
on board their ship, the King propo.sed their 
health, 

and declared that he was thus sending a personal 
message to thank the colonies which had loyally and 
aifoctionately rallied round the Mother Country in her 
hour of need, and he expressed the hope that the result of 
the visit would be to cement the existing friendship, and 
knit together more closely the framework of the Empire. 

At (Tihraltar began tlu* long .series of dutic.s 
and ceremonies of the tour, “ in which, .sjieech - 
making and hand -.shaking played no inconsider- 
ahlo part.” Wlicn, in <hio course, they rca(;he<l 
Aden, they came into touch with the Indian 
Einpiie. It was at Ceylon that the Royal travellers 
came into real touch with the East, and the 
Duchess of York, wdio ^’oyaged eastwanls for the 
first time >va.s delighted with the new world 
unfolded to her gaze. On reaching Singapore, the 
Duke and the Duchess came into touch with those 
who had tlone .service in China. Before leaving 
the jilaco, the Duke expres.sed in a letter to the 
(toveriior, the sincei'e thanks of the visitoifl for 
the goodwill and cordiality evinced by all .sections 
of the community. 

“ Mellxiurne was the first Austmlian city to 
welcome Their Royal TIighnossos, and right 
loyally were they received, for it w'as hei*e that 
the most important function of the tour was to 
take place, namely, the opening of the Federal 
Parliament by the Duke.” The crowning event 
of the visit took place on May 9th, 1901, when 
the Heir to the Tlii’one opened the Federal Parlia- 
ment of Austnilia. After reading the “ King’s 
Sjieech,” the Duke made a touching speech, telb 
ing how the special commission empowering 
him to perform the ceremony was signed before 
the death of the revered Queen, and how His 
Majesty King Edward desired to testify his 
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gi’atitude to the jwople of Aiisti-alia, for their muly 
help during the South African War, for tludr 
sympathy in the death of the Queen, and his in- 
terest in the political union which the Parliament 
evinco<l, together with his conviction that, under 
God’s blessing, the union would promote the wel- 
fare and advancement of his subj(*cts in Australia, 
and strengthen and consolidate the Empire. Tie 
then sjiid : ‘ Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentle- 
men of the House of Rej)resentatives, it a (lords 
me much pleasure to convey to you this message 
from His Majesty. 1 now, in his name, and on 
his behalf, declare this Earliaineid, open.’ ” 

The next important place they visitcnl in Aus- 
tnilia. wjis Sydney which for ten days did tlu^ 
honours in asplemlid fashion. “ It was not good- 
bye to Australia when the Ophir sot s.*iil from 
Sydney to New Zealand, for visits t(' Southern and 
Western Australia, woio paid on the way from 
Tasmania to Mauritius and South Afric;\.” The 
greeting of the j)eople of New Zealand was truly 
affectionate. An Ode of Welcome ran thus : — 

“ Tell her (England) that the va.st Pacilic 

Bears on its majestic tide 

Sons who cling not to her girdle. 

But .stiiml stalwart at her side.” 

The w^elcoine of the Maoris must have been 
particularly gratifying to tlumi. New Zealaml 
was an interesting object lesson in democratic 
government. From all })arts of the isUiml (he 
people gathered to do honour to the Heir Appai*- 
ent and his Consort. 

Then the royal travellei’s visitt'd 'Pasmania. 
They then went back to Australia. In Western 
Australia there was a repetition of the joyous 
enthusiasm shown everywhere. 

The last pamgraph of the farewell lettei' of the 

Duke to Austmlia reads thus 

We leave with many regrets, mitigated, howovor, by 
the hope that, while wo have gained new friendships and 
goodwill, something also may have been achieved to- 
wards the strengthening and welding of the Empire 
through the sympathy and interest which have been 


displayed in our journey, both at Home and in the 
Colonies. The Commonwealth and its people will ever 
have a warm place in our hearts. Wc shall always take 
the keenest interest in its welfare, and our earnest prayer 
will bo for its continuous advancement, not only in 
.material progress but in all that tends to make life 
noble and happy. 

During a short st,ay in Mauritius, the l)uk(^ 
ami Duclii'ss succclmUmI in winning the goodwill 
of the Freiieh, as well as of the other varied sec- 
tions of the community. During a brief South 
Africjin visit, tlie Duke came into close touch 
with the war that was still going on. After about 
three weeks at sea, CSinada. was ri‘aehed and Their 
Royal Uiglinesses lamled .at Quebec. Cnnada 
througliout (he visit was in no way heliiiid the 
other eoloiiies in tlie enthusiasm of lier welcome. 
There was a sliglit curtailment of ceremonies .at 
the l>egiiming of the tour owing to tlio assassina- 
tion and death of President McKinley. 

.\t Montreal the Duke made speeches in Eng- 
lish and ill French and so won the hearts of all 
(jjin.adiaiis. From Montreal, they went to Otbiwa, 
the political capital. Then they travelled west- 
ward and visited some important cities, including 
Vhuieouver. ’Poroiito was vi.sitcd on the return 
journey. In bidding farewell to (Janad.a, the 
Duke wrote : - 

Wc carry away impcriHhahle memories of affectionate 
ai)d loyal hearts, prosperous and progressive communi- 
ties, boundless and productive territories, stupendous 
works of Nature, a people and a country proud of its 
memberKhip of the Empire. Our hoarts are full in 
saying farewell. May the affectionate regard which all 
races and classes have generously shown us, knit togeth- 
er the peoples of Canada, and strengthen the existing 
ties that unite the Empire. 

^rhen NowfuundlMiid, the oldest (polony, w’us 
vi.siteil- M titting eliimix to the great experiences 
of the long tour. On tlieir arrival home, the 
Duke and the Duchess were welcomed on hoard 
their ship by the memliers of the Royal Family. 
King Edward expressed the heart-left coiigratula- 
tion.s of tlie Royal Family and the nation on the 
m:eomplishment of the great mi.s.sion. The Duke 
acknowledged the thanks of the nation in a sincere 
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and signifiwmt speech, the concluding part of 
which ran as follows : — 

If wo have gained your approval and that of the 
nation, we are indeed fully rewarded for any sacrifices 
we have made and any hard work wo have gone through 
in the course of a tour whioli will over remain a moinor- 
able chapter of our lives. 

It was as Prince and Princess of Wales that 
Their Royal Highnesses were w'elcoiiiod by the City 
of London. In his reply to the ad<li-es.s of wel- 
come, he spoke of the tom* as, 

‘rich in memories of warm and affectionate greetings 
from the many races of His Majesty’s subjects in his 
great dominions beyond the seas,* adding that they had 
travelled over 4.^»,000 miles, of which 1)3, m) wore by sea, 
and that it was a matter ef which all might feel proud 
that, with the exception of Port Said, they had not set 
foot on land where the Union Jack did not fly. 

The Prince went on to say : — 

If I were asked to specify any particular impressions 
derived from our journey, I should unhesitatingly 
place before all others, that of loyalty to the Crown, and 
of attachment to the Old Country; it was touching to 
hoar the invariable references to Home, even from the 
lips of those who never had been or were ever likely to 
be in these islands. And with this loyalty^ were im- 
mistakable evidences of the consciousness ot strength, 
of a true and living membership in the Empire, and of 
power and readiness to share the burden and responsibi- 
lity of that membership. 

“ King George believes in the Eiiipiro becjiuso 
he has seen it —seen it iminy times. Hut it is not 
it.H mere iTnmensity of area thjit dazzles his 
imagination. Evorywluire in the Empire he 
finds the gravest problems solved by free and 
liljeral institutions. Hut evorywliere his steps he 
set the Royal tmveller was confronted with the 
spectiicle of Hiitain heyoiui the seas lying empty 
or half empty. The King’s mind is obsessed by 
the notion of peopling the Dominions beyond the 
Seas by the overflow of the Home population. It is 
a libel upon the King to describe him as a Pro- 
tectionist. Even his famous ‘ Woke up ’ speech 
had an exclusively Colonial aim.” 

The important pmssiige of the speech ran as 
follows : — 

To the distinguibhed representatives of the coiiimcroial 
interests of the Empire, whom I have the pleasure of 
seeing here to day, I venture to allude to the impres- 
sion which seemed generally to prevail among their 
brethren across the seas, that the old country must wake 


up if she intends to maintain her old position of pre- 
eminence in her Coloiiial trade against foreign compe- 
titors. No one who had the privilege of enjoying the 
experiences which we have had during our tour could 
fail to be struck with one all-prevailing and pressing 
demand — the want of population. But one condition, 
and one only, is made by our Colonial brethren, and that 
is, ‘ Send us suitable immigrants.’ I would go further, 
and eppeal to my follow- country men at home to prove 
the strength of the attachment of the motherland to her 
children by sending to them only of her best. By this 
moans wo may still further strengthen, or at all events 
pass on unimpaired, that pride of race, that unity of 
sentiment and purpose, that feeling of common loyalty 
and obligation which knit together and alone can main- 
tain the integrity of our Empire. 

The above speech w'sisnauleat a luncheon given 
by the Lord Mayer to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Lord Rosebery followed the Prince 
and concluded his happy speecfli thus: — 

May wo not hope, Sir, that one result of your 
journey round the world may be that the bond which 
unites the Empire may become, not more stringent, not 
more binding, but more cementing, and at any rate, 
more systematised and more business-like than at pre- 
sent? We may not live to see it; it may not come 
to-morrow ; wo cannot tell the moment at which we 

are destined to see the Federation of the Empire, 

but we know, we who stand hero to-day, that whether 
we bo permitted or not to seo tho Land of Promise, 
wo are as sure as we stand hero that the Empire will 
be federated, will be united, will he held together in a 
bond not more material but more binding, than that 
which now exists. 

The period of service of King George V. as 
Prince of Wales has heiui in the nature of an 
apprenticeship to .sovereignty. King Eilward was 
wise and know thi*. need of preparation. “ Wher- 
ever the Prince of Wales might help or bo helped 
he was allowed to take his part, and was encour- 
aged to make a study of politics and Government, 
and to become acquainted with statesmen. Ho 
was given the fullest opportunities of becoming 
j)orsonally known in the overseas iloniinions, and 
of gaining familiarity with all races and classes of 
people.” Tho period that intervened between tho 
time of the return from the Colonial tour and tho 
Coronation of King Edward was filled with a 
number of activities at homo of a more or less 
iiniKU’taiit and piddic character, the new title aii<l 
position bringing with it new duties and I'esponsi* 
bilities. 
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The Prince of Wales showed the same tliorongh- 
ness in the pursuit of his liobbies as in that of 
more serious things. 

Aa a philatelist he has gained world-wide renown. 
The hobby haa developed into a acientific study in the 
course of years, and Hia Majesty may now bo 
aaid to be one of the greatest living authorities on 
stampa* 

Another hobby is the collection of comic pictures 
including posters, an<l also of mechanical toys. 
The King takes particularly k(‘(‘n interest in the 
advancement of science and its application to the 
life of the nation. 

Hia zest in recreation proves that he has no desire 
to reduce daily life to an automaton-like science ; his 
gospel of oltlcioncy is blended with a recognition of the 
importance of the part played by sentiment in human 
nature 

The King is renowned as one of tlie best shots 

throughout the Empire. 

To remain a good shot after forty is the best testi- 
mony any man can produce of temperance in all things, 
of a life so well-ordered, that its power and perceptions 
are unimpaired. This test may be applied with conspicu- 
ous aucGOSS to His Majesty, and of the life re- 
cord which the success of that test means, the Empire 
may well be proud. 

Tho Princess of Wales also has rendered to the 
nation equally devoted, if not equally piomiiient, 
service. 

Trained to think of others and serve them loyally by 
a mother who gave her time and thought freely and 
generously in the service of the poor and the needy, tho 
Princess as a girl was taught to act on her own impulses 
and to grudge no effort where she might give help or 
pleasure. The same spirit was carried into her married 
life, and has developed into more and more oilective 
service with every year that has passed. 

She has taken the children of tho poor, tho 
cnppled and blind an<l mentally d(‘fective, the 
sick and helpless, under her peculiar cai^e. She 
has made herself personally acquainted with the 
conditions under whicli the poor live, by i)ersonal 
visits to the slums of London. 

While showing herself thoroughly elBcient as a wife 
and mother, she has kept her individuality and cultivat- 
ed her personal tastes and gifts. 

She has a great taste for archaeology. She has 

played the part of hostess so well that she has 
succeeded in attaching to herself a numher of 
valuable friends, 


And so from apprenticeship and service, as daughter 
wife, mother, and royal consort, Queen Mary baa risen 
to the foremost position in the Empire, standing side by 
side with the King. And she stands there as the proved 
worker, snd as an example of t'ffl.viency. 

At the time of tho Coronation of King Edward 
VII. tho Princo of Wales liad numerous duties to 
porforiu ami lie disehargi'd them \-ery woll indeed. 
Put when tlie dangerous illness of tho monarch 
to be crowned necessitati'd a postponefiient of tho 
ceremony witli all its attemlaiit dilliculties and 
dis.ippoiiitmeiits, the Ibince rose to the occji.sion 
and helped to lessen tlie diiHeulties of tho situa- 
tion to a. considerable extent. 

The nation looked to him for guidance ; he did not 
fail. The calm and fearless courage with which he 
stepped into the breach was only equalled by the self- 
elTacomoiit with which ho stopped hack again to his ac- 
customed position when those days of black anxiety 
came to an end ; but in the interval ho won tho people’s 
devotion ; what ho tiioii won ho has quietly held ever 
since. 

'rhoir Uoyal Highnesses the Princo and Princess 
of Wales visited India and thus strengthonod their 
title to being called “ living links of tho Empii'e.’' 

The Indian tour, undertaken at the express desire 
of tho King- Emperor, brought India’s wonderland and 
infinite possibilities before tho nation in a manner that 
was as impressive as it was beneficial. It may be hoped 
that an indirect ciTect of the royal tour has been not 
only to make India real, but Indians realities to many to 
whom they were simply names, and that both those who 
made the tour and tiiose who simply read about it have 
a clearer conoeption of the human heart that beats 
beneath the darker siuii. 

From the time that Their Royal Highnesses entered 
India by the famous gabew.ay of Bombay, to the day 
they bade it farewell at tho rising port of Karachi, 
they wore able to enjoy such contrasting experiences as 
the charm of old-world chivalry, the modern enterprise 
of groat cities, the niggedness of tho frontier, the 
wonder of tho dcseft, fertile regions, a famine relief oamp, 
and snowy mountains, rocky fastnesses, burning plains, 
tropical storms, tho brightness of Burma, tho wonders 
of the South, the delights of the Dekkan, Tibet, in the 
city of palaces through tho presence of the Tashi Lama at 
Calcutta, as well as an acquaintance with the holy places 
of India’s religions : A revealing tour wliioh the Prince, 
aptly described as ‘an unending and unbroken series of 
happy and most instructive experiences.’ 

Til the very first speech which the Prince 
delivered in India, he said, 

From my youth I have associated with the name of 
India the qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and 
bravery, and I doubt not that these early ideas will be 
con firmed and strengthened by the experiences which 
await me in the next few months. 
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And as an Indian, one be permitted to 
hojK) that the Prince was not tlisj\ppointed. The 
Princess of Wales said at an interesting function 
hehl in her honour, 

One of my chief objects in this tour is to see as 
much as possible of my Indian sisters ; for 1 believe 
that the more I see of the reality of your lives, the 
more 1 shall admire and esteem the high (jualitios for 
which the Indian woman is I'cnowncd. 

After a ti-iuniphal progress through India and 
Burma, visiting cities of ancient In’stoiic import- 
ance, modern capitals and Nati\e States where 
tie* Koyal travellers not only atteinhsl the ofheial 
and ceremonial fnnetions arrange<l in their hon- 
our, but also found time to learn soim*thing of tlie 
way in which the Indian lived in his own home, 
they bade farewell to the East at Karachi in a 
speech summarising their experienoos of the remark- 
able tour and i*ovealing tlieii* kindly personality. 

Saul the Prince ; 

Your concluding words of God-spoed for which we 
are both most grateful remind us, alas ! that our visit 
to India is near its end. 1 can assure vou and our other 
friends in all parts of this great and wonderful land, 
that we leave India with feelings of gratitude and 
affection. We have seeii and have learned much ; we 
have seen enough to make India a living reality to us ; 
enough to make us wish that wo could see more, and 
to implant for ever in our hearts a sympathy and inter- 
est in all that affects our fellow-subjects in India of 
whatever race or creed, ♦ » ♦ 

Although our receptions every whore wore scones of 
brightness and splendour, we have not forgotten the 
hard lives led by those in the trying climates of tlio 
plains, and wc know of the miseries that beset the 
patient, hard-working peasant when the rains do not 
oome in due season, * * 

We have been deeply impressed by that feeling of 
loyalty to the Crown and devotion to the person of the 
King-Kmperor which has been displayed ever since we 
first set foot on Indian soil. 

On their return to Eng]an<l, the Phdnce and Prin- 
cefiH were welcomed by the CJorpoi’ation of the 
City of Loiulon. The spt?och made by the Prince 
on the occasion w’as ehanicteristic. It throws the 
glare of contrast on the hateful advocate of race 
a.scendency who so often arrogates to himself 
the excliLsive right to b(3 rogsirded as an Impei ial 
Patriot. Lord Morley ardently welcomed the 
Prince’s speech hecau.se he believed that it would 
have the effect all over India of uniting the 


Government and the governed. The King, it 
must be admitted, had a vanhige gmund which he 
used to some purpose. Ho had just returned 
from travelling over nine thousand miles of 
British territory in India and in Burma. 

The King, in his travels, had evidently had it forced 
upon him that many an Anglo-Indian, with his insolent 
arrogant air of superiority, is the worst enemy of the 
British Empire ill India; so when became home to the 
Guildhall ho contrived to give those gentry a piece of his 
mind with such tact and good nature that the veriest 
bounder among thorn all could hardly take offence* 

He said : — 

If I were asked to name any general impressions 
which I have formed during this exceptional, but all too 
short experience, they would be that 1 have learned to 
appreciate the fact that India cannot bo regarded as one 
country, 

1 have realised the patience, the simplicity of life, the 
loyal devotion, and the religious spirit which characterise 
the Indian people. 1 know also their faith in the absolute 
justice and integrity of our rule. 

I cannot help thinking from all that 1 have seen and 
heard that the task of governing India will be made the 
easier if wo on our part infuse into it a wider element of 
sympathy. I will venture to prediot that to such s) mpathy 
there will be an ever abundant and generous response. 
And may we not also hope for a still fuller measure of 
trust and confidence in our earnest desire and efforts to 
promote the well-being ^nd to further the interests of 
every class. ? 

He went on to say : — 

1 would strongly suggest to those that are interested 
in the groat (piestions which surround the India of to- 
day, to go there and learn as much as is possible by obser- 
vation on the spot. And 1 cannot but think that every 
Briton who treads the soil of India is assisting towards 
a better understanding with the Mother Country, helping 
to break down prejudice, to dispel misapprehension, and 
to foster sympathy and brotherhood. Thus he will not 
only strengthen the old ties, but create new ones, and 
so please God, secure a bettor understanding and a 
closer union of hearts between the Mother Country 
and her Indian Empire. 

I’hero were yours in the life of tho King as 
Prince of Wales when he was not on one of his 
world-wide tours and was occupied (piiotly and 
unostentatiously in making himself useful to his 
country. 

In these noriods wo find him taking up service on 
Councils and Commissions, attending business meetings, 
studying reports and statistics with utmost carefulness 
and rarely, if over, absenting himself from his place as 
Chab-man President. He frequently visited both 
Houses of Parliament, and if interested in a debate, 
would follow it day after day ; as trustee of the British 
Musoura, and as Master of Trinity House, he served 
continuously with bis fellow-ti ustoes and brethren ; 
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he took aotive intereet in the Cancer Research Fund, 
in the moFement for growing cotton within th) 
Empire. His interest in hospitals and medical work was 
at least as great as that of King Edward himself ; ... 
during no less than two and a half years, he attended 
regularly the sittings of the commission appointed to 
enquire into the supply of food and raw material in 
times of war. Business matters connected >\ith his own 
Duohy of Cornwall made oofisiderahle claims upon his 
time, and in addition to services of this kind there wore 
frequent personal duties for the King to he performed 
such as the official reception of guests on their arrival 
and departure, and the representation of the Sovereign 
at other courts abroad. 

In 190.3, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were installed at Marlhorough House in all tlie 
rights and privileges l>olonging to their title ami 
position. In 190.5, the Prince of Wales was 
made Lord Wanlen of the Oiiupie Ports in 
succession to Loid Onrzon, hut in 1907, he 
resigned the office, “ much to the regr<‘t of 
all.” When ho visited Wales in 1905, ‘‘Wales 
made him realise what being her own Prince 
meant.” Then followed the departure for India, 
The Prince of Wales, who went again to Canada 
to repre.sent King Edward at the celebrations in 
connection with the tercentenary festivals at 
Quebec, was *Hhe guest of the whole Camulian 
people, and his visit was the climax of the festi- 
val.” On their return the Prince and Princess 
took a motor tour through theDuehy of Cornwall. 

On many ocoasiouB in his travels in homeland and 
overseas, the Prince’s speeches have shown originality of 
thought and sound knowledge, and borne a stamp which 
proved beyond doubt that they were not prepared for 
him. They evidence a first-hand knowledge of facts, 
of history, and a keen personal observation. Almost 
invariably they left behind them an impression that he 
had said something worth hearing and remembering, in 
phrases that lingered long afterwards in the mind. 

The Prince has a very liigh opinion of the 
Press which ho has generously expies.sed in his 
speeches. 

By his speeches, and by his quiet, unceasing, often 
wholly unostentatious service, the Prince of Wales has 
fulfilled his duty as the King’s right hand, and borne 
out the motto on his badge— ‘Ich Dien’ (I serve.) By 
steps, gradual and sure, he thus ascended to Kingship 
and Command. . 

The sudden death of Eclwaixl YII. mmle the 
Prince of Wales King George V. In the pre- 
parations for the funeral of King Edward, and in 
lU 


his own duties as the new King, the King had 
no moments to spare. His first s|>eech before his 
Privy Co\incil as King was characteristic. It 
concliide<l an follows ; — 

To endeavour to follow in his footsteps, and at the 
same time to uphold the constitutional Government of 
these realms will be the earnest object of my life. I am 
deeply sensible of the very heavy responsibilitieii which 
have fallen upon me. I know that 1 can rely upon 
Parliament and upon the people of these islands and 
of my Dominions beyond the seas for their help in the 
discharge of those arduous duties, and for thoir prayers 
that God will grant mo strength and guidance. I am 
encouraged by the knowledge that I have in my dear 
wife, one who will ho a constant helpmate in every en- 
dca70ur for our people’s good. 

AiLsw^ering the Viceroy's Me.ssage from India, 
King George .sent through the Secretary of State 
for India a reply to the Government, the Princes 
and j)eoples of the country, which appealed very 
strongly to the Indians, lie said, 

From my own experience, I know the profound 
loyalty felt for my throne by the Prinoes and people 
of India, to whom 1 desire that my acknowledgment 
of the homage they have tendered to me on my aoces- 
sion may be made known. 

The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire 
will always be to mo of the highest interest and oonoern 
as they wore to the late King-Emporor and the Queen- 
Empress before him. 

In a further message to the Princes and people 
of India, he sjiid. 

By the wish of Ilia late Majesty, and following his 
own example, 1 visited India five years ago, acooropanied 
by my Boyal Consort. We became personally acquaint- 
ed with ‘ i^reat Kingdoms known to history, with 
monuments of a civilisation older than our own, with 
ancient customs and ways of life, with native rulers, 
with the peoples, the cities, towns, villages, throughout 
those vast territories. 

Never can either the vivid impressions or the slfeo- 
tionate associations of that wonderful journey vanish or 
grow dim. 

Firmly I confide in your dutiful and active oo-opera- 
tion in the high and arduous tasks that lie befoie me 
and I count upon your steady response to the earnest 
sympathy with the well-being of India that must ever 
be the inspiration of my rule. 

Such a message natunilly aw’oke the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout the length and breadth 
of India. 

In his message “ to my people beyond the seas,” 
he .s.aid, 

It will be my earnest endeavour to u|>hold consti- 
tutional government and to safeguard in all thoIr 
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fuloeia the libertiew which are enjoyed throughout my 
dominions, and under the good guidance of the Ruler of 
aH men I will maintain upon the foundation of freedom 
justice and peace, the great heritage of the United 
British Empire. 

King George is now at the helm of the ship of 
Stjito. Before him there is a great and glorious 
future. 

He is an Imperialist in the best sense, and will no doubt 

see the Federation of the Empire ; he 

will exert his influence to bring about that better distri- 
bution of population and labour best calculated to end the 
nightmare of unemployment and destitution which clogs 
progress and disgraces our country. 

A fow words may be said of tlio peisonal 
character of the man into whose hands is commit- 
ted! the do.stinies of more than a fifth of the 
human i‘aco. 

His training as a sailor taught him how to make deci- 
sions and meet responsibilities. 

The absolute blamelessness of his private life, his 
modesty and good nature, his sportsmanship, his insist- 
ent sense of duty, his frankness and honesty— these are 
fundamental attributes that declare themselves in his 
face, his demeanour, in every speech and action of his 
career. To these qualities the nation holds, just as it 
holds to the transparent benevolence, good sense and 
practicality of Queen Mary, and to the certainty that the 
BOW King and Queen will maintain a court that in dignity 
and simplicity might serve as a model for any household in 
the land. But probably only his intimates are aware 
that the King possesses a far more vivid individuality 

than the country yet suspects King George has 

a personality not less pronounced than was King 
IMward’s ; he has a power of emotionalism unusual in an 
Englishman ; ho belongs distinctly to the category of men 
who “ do things ” ; he has developed a mastery of business 
without losing the vitalising touch of imagination; he 
does his own thinking, is a close student of public affairs 
and in all his intercourse with Ministers will state 
his own views frankly, openly and emphatically 
and will insist on similar candour and decisiveness in 
return. King George is a great admirer of King 
Edward’s foreign policy, which he will scrupulously fol- 
low. 

Lord Rosebery says of the King, 

He has led a pure, healthy, and abstemious life, he 
it a good husband and a good father. Ho will exhibit 
on the Throne domestic virtues which are dear to his 
country. 

Mr. Stead says, 

The King is an honest man, and one who is straight 
in all his dealings with his fellow-men. I do not claim 
for him the possession of any transcendent intellect or 
dazzling genius, but I do claim that no monarch has ever 
oioended the English throne with a higher sense of 

G iblie* duty or a more bumble dependence upon his 
aker. 


Such is the character of the man whom we are 
proud to cjill our King-Emj)cror to-day. The 
Imlians look forward with liigh hoj)es to his reign 
whiclj, tliey tni.st, will 1 h> maiktMl hy that .sym- 
pathy b(?twoeii tlio rulers and tlio ruled for which 
he ha.s pleaded .so strongly and so eloquently and 
which will (‘fl’ectively help to r.iise India in the 
.seal«‘ of nations, 'rhe hope of India and of the 
Empire may well 1 h' exjae.ssed in the words of 
William Watson : — 

And may the insciutable years, 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 
Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not fade, 
A chaplet and a crown divinely made. 

Out of your people's love, your people’s trust : 

For wanting these all else were but, as dust, 

In that great balance wherein kings are weighed. 

— 

HER MMESn QUEER MARY. 

A SKETCH OF HER LIFE. 



« 'HE maii’iage of Queen Mary’s {mrents — 
f Prince.ss Mary A<lelaide and Prince Teck 
* — was a love match in every sense of the 

term, and each was very fortunate in the 
other. Queen Mary was born in May 1867. 
Two months later the infant Princess was bap- 
tized privately by the Archbishop of Canterbuiy 
at Kensington Palace and the little Princess was 
named Victoria Maiy Augusta Louisa Olga Paul- 
ine Clamline Agnes. “ Slie wa.s a beautiful 
child, with an exquisite complexion, pink and 
white, lovely blue eyes, and hair of a delicate 
golden hue — a veritable British Princess.” In 
1870, her mother wi’ote : — 

Dear little Mary grows every day more of a companion 
and is as clever and bright a child as possible for her age, 
just three and a half ! 

When the little Princess was four years old, 
she was taken abroad to Rumpenheini, where the 
family wei'e joined by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their children, 
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The diffei'ont inoiiibersof tlie ffuiiily Imd their 
separate suik's of apartiiioiits, and bioiiglit their 
own servants, l)ut all dined to^citber in the ^reat 
hall. As these ie-uni<»ns ;^n-e\v in nnniber, lifelong 
frieiidshii>s were formed, and often idli.Miiees were 
arranged.” 

The. Duke and 1 )Ufbes.s vvi‘ie \ery careful in 
the up bringing of their chihbH'n and the Duke 
taught his children to be polite and courteous to 
every one. The Duche.ss was always glad th.it her 
children should enjoy themselves, Imt at the .same 
time she. deiirecated any interfereiuje uith tlu‘ir 
stmlies : — 

In order that Princess Mary and her brothers might 
more fully realise the needs of others, the Duchess would 
every now and then ask the vicar to take them with him 
to visit the poor in their own homes. In this way 
Princess Mary came to know and understand something 
about the trials and troubles of the poor ahnost at the 
very threshold of her young life. Visits like these 
were never forgotten by her. They made a deep and 
lasting impression, and proved very helpful in after 
years. 

The Pi‘ince.s.s and her hrothci-s ha<l Ic.s.suns to- 
gether and governessi^s came daily to teach them, 
Prince.ss Mary is de.scribed as (piick ami clever and 
as very iuu.sical. She ha<l ample opportunities 
for nature study which she turned to good account. 
The Piincoss and her mother were regular aiteiid- 
ers at the piri.sh church. In 18811, ITincess 
Mary went to Florence with her parents. 

The stay in Northern Italy was utilised for educa- 
tional purposes and whilo Princess Mary was going 
through the ordinary school room routine with masters 
and governesses, she was also making practical acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts. 

The family returned to Eiigliiiul, afU*r rtmain- 
ing abroad for two years. 

The time spent abroad had done much to expand her 
(the Princess’s) ideas ; she Ima become more self- 
reliant, and her many natural gifts began to show tliem- 
Belves in her daily life and oocuputiuijs. The Princess 
wont to her first drawing-room in 1886. 

Princess Mary >\as fond of dancing, and was seen in 
London s good deal, bhe also enjoyed staying at 
country houses, where b ho was always a must Molcome 
and popular visitor. 

Althou^ her social duties were many and increasing 
she did not give up her studies, but mapped out for her- 
self a course of reading, which she continued to follow 
up to the time of her marriage, 


Tennyson, Carlyle, Emerson and Ueorge Bliot were 
favourite authors with the Princess, while the works 4>f 
Macaulay, Fronde, Lamb, Moliere, Qoethe and Dante 
also found a place in her small library. Order and re- 
gularity were two of her guiding principles as she grow 
up to womanhood, and nothing was ever out of place... 

-If fihe did not possess her mother’s passion for 

music she was fond of singing. Sacred music always 
appealed to her. 

In all things she was her brothers’ comrade and play- 
mate, and whatever pleased them was sure to please 
her. 

Both the Dii{*lie.s.s of Teck and her daughter 
entered liejirtily into all loeal aft'airs, and took 
a personal interest in the charitable organisa- 
tion.s. 

Princoss Mary made a point of attending the social 
gatherings that from time to time were got up for the 
amusement of the inhabitants, and identified herself 
with every movement set on loot for the benefit of the 
people in the vicinity. 

Out of lu‘r allowance the Princess set apart a 
sum to give away to the children of the poor. 
Princess Maiy often accompanied her mother to the 
East End of London, to perforin some act destin- 
ed to lessen the distress of siiflejing humanity. 

While the people were getting to know the Princess 
she was getting to know the people. Under the guid- 
ance of her mother she studied the eounotnic conditions 
under which the poor live, and was most anxious to 
establish a closer union between rich and poor in the 
great metropolis. 

At all the brilliant functions held in 1887 to 
celebrate the littietb anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne, Princess Mary 
was present, and no one entered more thoroughly . 
into the sjiiiit of the times t han she did. Towaixis 
the end of the summer of 1890 the Duchess and 
her daughter went for a brief stay abroad. 

The Princess was now able to relieve her mother in 
many ways, as regards household and social duties, as 
well as in charitable undertakings, besides carrying on 
much of the daily correspondence. These responsibili- 
ties taught her to act on her own initiative, and brought 
out uharacloristics which until then had lain dor- 
mant. 

(^nilic 3rd ot May 1893, the news wius announc- 
ed that Princess Mary was betrothed to the son 
of the Heir Apparent, This gave universal 
satisfaction. 

Queen Viotoria had greatly desired the union, and the 
bridegroom’s parents rejoiced at a marriage tha| 
leoured them a daughter to whom they were both de- 
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▼otedly attached, nvhile the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
were naturally pleased and gratified at the happy pros- 
pects and brilliant future in store for their muoh-loved 
child. The choice of the 'Sailor i^rince' also found 
an echo in the hearts of the people, in the Motherland 
and in the Dominions the same fooling prevailed. An 
English Princess, possessing all the virtues and attri- 
butes that inspire confidence and win affection, was the 
ideal bride for the son of tlie Heir-Apparent. Amid the 
general excitement that prevailed, the Princess still 
retained that simplicity of nature which had won the 
heart of every one. 

The Duke of York and his fiaiuee ma<ie their 
first public apiMJaitiiice sifter the betrothsil, sit an 
amateur performance sit the Hiclimond thesitre in 
aid of a locfil hospital. The muiio Msiry ” lisul 
appesiled to the public imagination. Hut the days 
of girlhocxi hsid jMissed ; and the name wsis 
changed into that of Victoria Mary, Duche.s.s of 
York. 

About the Princess, who is now our Queen, 
there wsus everytliing that w’sis promising from the 
first. It seemed a hsippy omen thsit she should 
have been born in the ssime room of the same 
palace, in the same month of the yesir as Queen 
Victoiia, and that she bjre the name of Victoiia in 
addition to her other names. The Princess wsis 
all only daughter among brothers, as her own 
daughter is at the present time. 

For this reason she was perhaps a oloeer companion of 
her mother than might have been the case had there 
been aisters, and while it is sometimes said that a 
daughter’s individuality is handicapped by having an 
exceptionally gifted mother, in this case the influence 
was all to the good. 

If anything, the Princess’s upbringing erred on the 
aide of too much domesticity ; she is still a little shy and 
reserved with strangers, and never so happy as when 
■be can be with her children in the nursery or the 
garden. 

“ What Queen Mary is iiiid will prove herself to 
be, as Consort of the King-Emperor, may be best 
gauged by taking a look back over her girlhood,” 
which we have already done. When Princess 
Mary became engaged to the Duke of York, they 
-were already “ chums ” in tlie liest sense, with 
tastes and .sympathies in common, which clo.ser 
companionship has increased and strengthened. 
As soon as the engagement of the Duke of York 
and the Princess Mary was publicly made known, 


preparations for the marriage were set on 
foot, which took place on July 6th, 1893. The 
following is an extniet from the Archbishop’s 
words ill his exhortation to the newly married 
pair. They still stand true, and have been 
happily fulfilled in the years that have passed 
since they were spoken : — 

The people, in spite of outward changes, still in its 
heart of hearts look to the highest to do the common 
duties of life bettor than all. They desire to see before 
their eyes, to be assured in their hearts, that amid all 
the splendours and cares of a Kingdom, there is about its 
central hearth mutual honour and reverence and sweet- 
ness of domestic life, the faith and worship of God, and 
the quiet spirit which in the sight of God is of great 
price. To some it is given that not even their simplest 
ways are indifferent. To your union a glorious Empire, 
a strenuous and laborious people look to have perpetuat- 
ed among them the tradition that translates principle 
into life, that lets no responsibility seek the most desired 
end by any but the purest ways. 

{Sir Lewis Morris, in his Ode on the marringe 
of the Engli.sh Piince and the English Princess, 
writes : — 

Treasure thou. Prince, treasure this priceless 

thing, 

This home-born blossom of our English 

spring. 

’ Cling to thy Love, fair girl, bo it thy care 
To shield him from a (Jourt’s too perilous air. 

Lily and white rose, bloom ye together 
Thro’ long unclouded summer weather, 

Till comes the wintry wind which severs all. 


Still keep through all your years this precious 

thought : 

There lives no precept but the eternal 

' Ought 

The old bad rule of luxury and vice 

Is lost to-day in generous sacrifice ; 

No Power there is can draw the multitude 

Save the pure might of good. 

Although the wedding day was not procLiimed 
a public holiday, the union was celebrated in every 
town, every village and every hamlet, in the Bri- 
tish Isles, while in the dominions across the seas 
similar rejoicings took place. 

No royal couple over entered into the solemn bond of 
matrimony with a gi cater assurance of happiness to 
themselves, or awakened throughout the Empire a more 
genuine feeling of love, loyalty, and respect. 

Ill 1894 their fii’st son, Prince Edward, Duke 
of Cornwall, was born. The time now vi^s spent 
in undertaking state visits. During the celebra- 
tions in honour of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
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Victoria, the Duchejss of York was seen at all the 
Court functions and at most of tho‘ Ontertiiin- 
ments given at the great houses in honour of the 
event. Shortly after the Jubilee celebrations, the 
Duke and J)nchess of York undertook a tour in 
Ireland where they were received with genuine 
feelings of affectionate regard. “ 'Phc Duchess 
was much impressed with her Jrisli visit, a.n«l the 
recollection of it is still fresh in her memory. 
She often recalls the beautiful ombrohlery and the 
inimitjible Irish hw;e, the gaiety and the hospibi- 
lity of the people themselves, the lovely scenery 
about Killarney ” 

Soon after this followed the death of the 
Duchess of Tock,the Queen’s mother, and the next 
year was one of deep mourning for the Duchess of 
York, who went out as little as possible. Ini 899, 
the Duke and the Ducliess paid a semi-state visit 
to Wales where they were enthusiastically receis ed, 
and whence they carried away with them the 
most pleasant recollections of their stay. “ The 
Duchess evinced the gimtest interest in every- 
thing she saw, and has never forgotten the 
kindliness of the Welsh people and the wealth of 
history, that surrounds this favoured part of the 
United Kingdom.” Kiirly in 1900, the Duke of 
Teck died. In administering her mother's affairs 
and in winding up her father's affairs, the Duchess 
of York was unassisted, and did her work with 
remarkable t»ict and much business capacity. 

8he was greatly attjiched to her bi others and 
hence her delight at the prospect of her brothers 
coming home after the South Atrican war. “ Ima- 
gine how pleased and delighted I am,” she 
writes, “ that my <lear brothers are coming bick 
after these long months of separation. Hut, alas ! 

i^y is considerably saddene^l when 1 think of 
the sorrow of Aunt Helena and Uncle Christian 
at the loss of their l)eloved sou on the eve of his 
return home.” ** Here we have an insight into 
Queen Mary’s unselfish and sympathetic chiuucter 


— the devoted sister, in the supreme moment of 
her own joy, brushing aside all feelings of 
gladness to express sympathy with the soitow of 
others. The picture is a. Iwautiful one . . . . ” 

In 1901, it was decided that the Duke and 
Duchess of York should imdert-ake a Colonial 
tour to inclmlo Canada and Newfoundland. 
Attrjmtive as the idea of visiting new countries 
was to the Duchess, she was sorry to have to leave 
her children Indiind. “ Hut the call of duty 
claimed precedence of everything else, and how- 
ever distressing the parting with her chidi'en 
might bo, all personal leanings in this resjKJct 
were set aside, and she began with her usual 
energy ami zeal to make piopai-.itions for the 
voyage.” When suddenly tim death of Queen 
Victoria Cfime, it was feared that tliis would 
iiecessitiito ;i (‘haiige in tlie plans for the tour. 
But King Edward did not want the arrangements 
to be disturbed and in due time the Duke and 
Duchess left Portsmonth for Australia, calling 
oil tlio way at (libniltar, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, 
and Singaiiore. 

“ It seems so wonderful to be actually in 
Austmlia,” the Duchess writes to a friend, “it is 
like a second England, witli the sjimo people and 
the same towns, only the scenery is different.’ 
From Australia, the Duke and Duchess went to 
Mauritius and their steamer next allied at 
Durban in South Afriai. They visited Cape 
Colony and then they went to Quebec. They 
visited the chief places in Canada and the Nia- 
gam Falls. On the eve of their deputure from 
Canada, the Duke wrote to the Governor-Geneiul, 
Lord Min to. “ Before leaving Canada I am 
.‘iiixious to mako known through you with what 
regi-et the Ducimss and 1 bid farewell to a people 
who by their warm-heartedness and cordiality 
have made ns feel at home amongst them from 
the first moment of our anival on their shores.” 
The mission to the Dominions gave the Ducheef 
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the opportunity of sliowing the tiiie inwa.iHln(?8s 
of her power. And light nobly did she rise to 
the iniportiiiioe of the o<T«sion. “ She was 
always ready to fall in witli the otHcial ariange- 
ments, however arduous or however ineonveiuoiit 
these luiglit lx*. No pliysical eO'ort seemed 
great for lier, every funeiion iiitereste<l ]»er ; she 
was invariably please<l and never without a smile. 
From fiivt to last she was (*ver ready to take 
her pu-t in any funetion, never omitting to sjieak 
to the riglit person or to sjiy the rigid, word. 
Notwithsbinding that Iier life for the greater part 
was one {)ei|)etu{il movement, she was never impiti- 
ent and ^never unpunctual. On Ixiard ship the 
Duchess s|')ent most of her time in reading about 
the places she was going to see. Her queenly 
presence and upright figure greatly impressed the 
Coloniiil miial. The kindly ways of the Duke and 
Duchess delighted every one in the C(donies.” 

On their return home, at the banquet held in 
their honour, Lord Halisbury said, rcfen ing to the 
Duke and the Duchtss on whom had now been 
conferred the title of Piince and Princess of 
Wales; 

We reooguise how much the grace and tact and Belf- 
deyotioD they have shown are deoerving of the applause 
that comes from all parts of the world. To them it is 
due that the feelings of the British Empire hare been 
•roused. 

As Prince and Princess of Wales, they lived 
pai'tly in Marlboreugh House and partly in Frog- 
more House. 

The year 1902, being Coronation year, there was much 
to be done in the way of prepai’atiou for the great ovont, 
and the advice of the Princess of Wales was frequently 
MUghtby King Edward, who thought much of heropin* 
ion, her good taste and her sound common sense. 

But in spite of her numerous private engage- 
ments, she did not neglect the duties attaching to 
her new estate. The Coronation, which had to lie 
postponed owing to the illness of King Edward, 
was duly celebrated after his recovery. 

Many were the entertainments that took place through- 
'but the country in connection with the Coronation, not 
'|be least appreciated being that provided by the Prince 


and PrinoosB of Wales at Marlborough House for over a 
thousand poor children from the different charities and 
institutions in London. 

During the next two or three years the Princess took 
but little part in public life, spending most of her time 
with her children, attending to their education, and 
getting ready for the coming tour in India. 

The royal tour in India was the chief event 
in her life as Princess of Wales. She pre[>ared 
herself for lier tour hy diligently studying all 
things j)ortjiining to India and its inliabitants. 
She spent much time and consideration in 
selecting tin* mostsuitahle presents for her Indian 
hosts and liostesses. 'riiough it was <litiicult for 
her to jiart from her chihlriMi, she hore the i)!ivt- 
ing bravely. 

The Uoyal vihitto India aroused remarkable enthusiasm 
in all parts of the dependency and left behind it charm- 
ing and affectionate iiiemories. From the date of the 
Princess's arrival at liutiibay, Nuvomlier 9th, 190.'), 
to the dny of her departure from Karachi, March 
19th, P.KMl, the silent watchful millions knew that she was 
no mere sightseer, but an observant, untiring, and sympa- 
thetic friend who was patiently and dutifully graduating 
in that vast and varied University which is vaguely 
known as ' Thu East.’ She looked a very i^iieen, but to 
the women of India she was a glorious, radiant woman ; 
to the Hindus she was the example and the ideal— the 
.auspicious mother of many sons. 

Whenever an hour could be spared, the Princess would 
visit a village or a bazaar or any place where the people 
could be seen in their simple and natural environment, 
and it is probable that (•he learnt more of the real life of 
the people on these excursions than on the more formal 
and full-dress occasions. No day passed without some 
little act of thoughtful kindness, some little touch of 
Nature, which brought the children of the Bast very 
near to the Princess. They know that she liked to be 
near them and among them. 

The Princess wus very often occjupied with 
the inspecting of w'omen's hospituls. 

The PrinoesB lost no opportunity of showing her 
sympathy with, and practical in«.erest in, the women of 
India. 

In acknowledging the eutertuinment organised 
by Indhiii ladies in her honour at the Town Hall, 
Bombay, she said, 

One of my chief objects in this tour is to see as much 
as possible of my Indian sisters ; for 1 believe that tho 
more I see of the reality of your lives, the more 1 shall 
admire and esteem the high qualities for which the Indian 
woman is renowned. If iny first impression, so charming 
and so powerful, becomes fixed as I travel through India, 
then, tu use the words of your address, 1 shall carry 
>tome agreeable memories and a sympathy which will 
brin^ us into a closer bond of mutual esteem, regard, and 
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The Princess was a keen admirer of Indian Art. 

Blessed with » magnificent constitution and an untir- 
ing dosire to learn about India, the Princess’s interest 
never seemed to flag, and to the last day in Karachi she 
never wasted a moment Tired as she must often have 
been, she never disappointed the expectant people. 

The Prince and Princess seeine<l sorry to leave tlie 
places they had made their temporary lunnos, and, 
on one occasion, as the Princess was ilrivin^ away 
from “ that most exquisite capital of the most 
noble of India’s Princes ”, she said to the oflicial 
accompanying her ; “You are fortunate; you may see 
Udaipur again, I shall never have that pleiisure.” 
And it is remarked that thoie were tears in her 
eyes ami in her voice, while she said this. 

The overmastering impression created in India by the 
Princess was her unsurpassed demonstration of the 

splendour and dignity of English womanhood 

India will always remember the unshod tears that glisten* 
ed in the Pi’in/>CRs’s eyes when the Rmown slipped her 
moonngs at Karachi ; for they showed that India had 
not only stirred her imagination, but touched her heart. 

Writing on the eve of her departure, the Prin- 
cess says : — 

We are leaving India, where we have spent four and a 
half hsppv months, with intense regret. But how I am 
looluiig forward to seeing the dear children. It has in- 
deed been a wonderful ti*ur, and we have learned much 
from our varied experienoos. The religions in India 
interest me exceedingly, 

On returning from India, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales wore again eiiterhiined by the City 
of London at the Guildhall. After her return, 
the Princess was (X^cupied along with the Piiiice 
in State functions like laving the foundation stone 
ftf the Edinburgh School of Art. Jii May 1910, 
King Edwai*d VII. passed away and King George 
V. ascended the throne. 

In Queen Mary the King has a devoted wife and the 
people a devotod Queen. 

“ From apprentice.sliip and service, as daughter, 
wife, mother, and royal coiisoi-t, Queen Mary has 
risen to the foremost position in the Empire stand- 
ing side by side with the King. And she stands 
there as a proved co-worker and an example 
of efficiency.” 

In addition to receiving a most careful training, she 
possesses rare natural gifts and remarkable strength of 
character. She has great tact, a well-balapcsed mind, 


good judgment, and an aoourate knowledge of the logics 
al sequence and outcome of events. She is intenaely 
human, and has a true and just appreciation of those lofty 
ideals which rnske for happiness kud ensure success. To 
these sterling qualities the King gave public acknow- 
ledgment in the first speech he made after his accession, 
when, having expressed his iiit4Uition to follow closely in 
the footsteps of his illustrious father, he added, and I am 
encouraged by the knowledge that 1 have in my dear 
wife a constant helpmate in every endeavour for our 
people’s good. 

'I'hc Quc<ui’s pi-cscncc is very regal. She hag 
deep religious feelings and coin ictious. Her devo- 
tion to her children is seen in many ways. 
Children’s pjirties appeal to the Queen. She is 
very punetual in her habits. She is greatly 
attache<l to the historical pnst ()f her country, she 
is a good judge of pictures and an excellent critic, 
and dmmatic art of every kind ap]^)ea1s to her. 
Her Majesty follows (^v(mts closely, and imds 
her news{»aj>ers regularly. The Queen has a very 
S()und foundation of knowledge owing to her 
wide i*eading and oonvers/itions with men of 
thouglit. She has a very retentive memory. 
The Queen deiirly loves being amongst the people. 
She has great taste in dress. She has her mother’s 
love (»f England and all things English. In the 
cause of <*hnrity Queen Mary’s name is a house- 
hold wonl. She gives fi*eely of her time, money 
and influence to assist in alleviating pain and 
misery. Her heart goes out to all persons in dis- 
tress, whether of mind or of body. 

The poor of this country never had a truer friend than 
Queen Marv or one more desirous of doing all in her 
power to brighten their lives and to help them in their 
difficulties. No Queen of England ever entered upon 
her queenly estate bettor qualified to fill that exalted 
position. No Queen ever had a greater hold on the 
affections of the people. 

The following lines, which the Queen, as a girl, 
copied from one of her manuscript books, prabti- 
bly expi’css better than anything else could do, her 
ideal of life : — 

If each man in* his measure 
Would do a brother’s part 
To cast a ray of sunlight 
Into a brother’s heart, 

How changed would be our poor ! 

And then might Merrie England 
Deserve her name onoe more, 
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That but for the struggle^ ' the Trane- 
vaal Legislature would have passed other Auti- 
Aaiatio Laws as harsh as the Immigration 
Restriction Law. ' 


f SRY often we come across Indians who ques- 
tion the utility of passive resistance as 
carried on in this country [South Africa]. 
4hey say that what our people have got as a 
.)KsaU of the. terrible sufferings in the jails and out- 
^e is some proposed modification in the Immi- 
gration Law, which they cannot understand, and 
prhioh is hardly likely to be of any practical 
%lue to them. The maximum gain from the 
jvlruggle, according to their view, is that thereby 
A few very highly educated Indians who are 
least likely to be of any use to them will find it 
^j^lOisible to enter the country. For the edifica- 
’^on of those who hold the above view, we pro- 
to give a short summary of the gains 
jibereof. 

That thereby the Indian community could 
iwsserve its national self-respect : according to our 
proverb, one who can preserve his self-respect can 
^^reserve everything else. 

That thereby the Registration Act of 
)907 has i^t to be swept off the statute book. 

That thereby the whole of India became 
ipquainted with our^disabilities in this country. 

That through it other nations became acquaint- 
^ with our grievances and began to appreciate 
^ better, 

^ That by it was brought about the prohibition 
|f Indian indentured labour to Natal by the 
Ijadian Government. 

i^' That the struggle helped to bring about 
l^e. d^irable modification in the Licencing 
ot Natal. 

That it brought about the disallowance 

i egistration Law of Rhodesia which was 
on the same basis as that of the 
il, 

it brought about the disallowance 
Host obnoxious Licensing Law of Natal. 

) who doubts this statement had better 
the despatch of the Imperial Govern- 
lallowing the Act and the reasons for 
illotvance, 

but for the struggle the other 
in South Africa would have passed 
thm Restriction Laws similar to the law 
ransvaal. 

* 4il^9pgllsb renderiog from Guzerati. 


That the struggle brought about the 
repeal of the Railway Regulations which differen- 
tiated between the white and the coloured 
people and that they are now applicable to all 
equally. 

That it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Transvaal Registration Law of 1907 
was the first of a series of Anti-Asiatic Laws that 
were proposed to be added to the statute book. 
The unanimous opposition of the Indians to this 
law, however, deterred the Transvaal Govern- 
ment from taking up the other legislation. 

That it brought into existence a com- 
mittee consisting of Europeans under the 
presidency of Mr. Hosken which could not have 
come into existence otherwise. This committee 
is likely to be useful to Indians in their future 
struggle. 

That besides those who have already 
joined the committee, it has created, in a great 
many other Europeans, feelings of sympathy and 
regard for Indians. 

That thereby the Indian community has gained 
a groat deal of prestige and that those Europeans 
who before the struggle used to treat Indians 
with contempt, have been taught to show them 
due regard and consideration. 

That the Government now feels that the 
strength which is in us is unconquerable. 

That the majority of the Indians domiciled in 
the country showed themselves quite cowardly 
before the struggle. It has, however, given them 
more vigour and courage. Those who were 
afraid even to whisper before that time, are now 
boldly speaking out their minds as men. 

That whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman’s movement in Johannesburg, now there 
is a class opened under Mrs. Vogle who gives 
her services free to the community. 

That jail life which seemed so dreadful to 
Indians before the struggle, is no longer terrifying 
to them. 

That although on account of the struggle, Mr. 
Oaobalioe and others have lost almost all their 
earthly possessions, they feel, that as a conse- 
quence thereof, they have acquired much strength 
of mind and ebaraoter which they could not 
have purchased with any amount of money and 

which nothing but the actual struggle could have 
infused into them* 



PIG-STIOKING, 

[The announcement of the Government of India to put into force 
the Act promoting the supply of indentured labour to Natal, ha. 
earned perturbation among the employers of labour there who have 
entered an energtio protest against the decision of the GovernmMt. 
They complain that they cannot compete with th* Rand gold mines 

for the alremly limited supply of Kaffir labour ; and they dwlare that 
the oesmtion of indentured immigration mean, the rmnof their 

Industries.] - 
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That but for the struggle, the Indian commu- 
nity would have continued to remain ignorant 
of the fact that in the Tamil section thereof, 
there were men and women who were great assets 
to their people, and who would do credit to any 
community. 

That the struggle, which brought about the 
Transvaal Law of 1908, revived the rights of 
hundreds of Indians who had left the country 
during the great war, 

That the Indian community now stands before 
the world fully acquitted of all charges of fraud 
which were levelled against them before the pre- 
sent settlement. 

That the withdrawal of the Bill introduced 
in the Union Parliament exempting Europeans 
from che payment of the poll tax in Natal is one 
of the freshest instances showing the dread the 
authorities have of a fresh passive resistance 
struggle on the part of Indians. 

That the struggle made General Smuts re&ciud 
his own orders on three and the Imperial Govern- 
ment on two different occasions. 

That before the struggle, all laws used to 
be framed against us independently of us and 
what we thought of them, but that since the 
struggle the authorities are obliged to take our 
views and feelings into their consideration and 
they certainly show more regard to them. 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the 
prestige of the Indian community stands on 
a much higher level than ever before. Better 
this than the riches of the whole world. 

That the community has demonstrated to the 
world the invulnerability of “Truth.” 

That by keeping its full faith in God the 
community has vindicated the glory of Keligion. 
“Where there is truth aAd where there is religion, 
there alone is victory.” 

On bestowing more thought on the question and 
looking at it from its various bearings, one can 
find much more to say as to the fruits thereof, 
than what has been stated above. The last on the 
list, however, is incomparably the best of them all. 
Such a great fight could not have been carried on 
successfully without fully trusting in God. He 
Was our only prop all that time. Those who put 
their implicit faith in Him cannot but reach their 
Aims. The struggle will not have been carried on 
in vain, if as a result of it, we shall have learnt 
to put still more trust in Him. 

— 1 .^ 
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IROM MD IMPERIU PREFERERGeT 

BY 

PROFESSOR V. G. KALE. M.A. 
(Fergusaon College^ Poona), 


MpOR obvious reasons India has not occupied in 
^ the British imagination the same place as 
I the self-governing and other colonies have 
done. The average Britisher’s ignorance about this 
country is proverbial though natural. India has 
long been commonly regarded as a convenient 
field for exercising the administrative and the 
military talent of the British race and the pros- 
pect of developing its rich and untapped natural 
resources has been held out as a temptation to lure 
public attention to it. The strategical position of 
this ‘ pivot of the Empire’, its enormous trade 
potentialities and its teeming millions, its ancient 
civilisation and superior spiritualism have often 
been advanced as her claims upon the regard of the 
stay-at-home Englishman, the Imperialist and the 
Colonist. The interest evinced by the people of 
Great Britain and the Colonies, absorbed in their 
own problems, could not but be languid with 
regard to Indian questions and the sense of 
Parliament’s responsibility in the matter of the 
proper governance of this country is easily satis- 
fied by the conviction that in the bands of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India 
everything must here be quite right. This atti- 
tude is, however, happily undergoing a slow but 
sure modification and of the factors which have 
contributed to shape this desirable tendency none 
is so important as the personal interest which Hie 
Imperial Majesty King George V., like his august 
father, has taken in the progress and welfare of 
this dependency. Their Majesties’ visit to India, 
their presence among its many millions and 
the proclamation of their Coronation by His 
Majesty’s wore] of mouth, constitute an unprece- 
dented honour such as has never been done to any 
other part of the Empire overseas. This unique 
distinction shown to India on the one hand and 
the spontaneous outburst of loyalty to the British 
throne and the British Empire which the event has 
evoked among Indian people on the other, ought to 
bring home to the mind of the British race the 
fact that India ought to be accorded no inconsider*' 
able position in the British Empire. The eyee qf 
the whole Empire and of the world are at preeent 
turned to this most essential member of theh 
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glorious organization and the auspicious event 
which has been celebrated throughout the length 
and breadth of this country, ought to cement still 
more strongly, the dependency to the Empire. 
The final goal of the Indian people is, in due time, 
to be able to obtain all the rights of British 
citizenship and to give their land its proper rank 
among the self-governing dominions of the 
Empiie. 

As has boon said above, for obvious reasons, this 
rank has been denied to India and her direct voice 
has never been heard in the Councils of the 
Empire. The two political parties in England do 
what they think wise or expedient on behtlf of 
their country without taking into confidence the 
best exponents of Indian public opinion. While 
the Keciprocity Agreement question was being 
fought out in Canada, the Liberal Government, 
however it might bleas the measure, ha«l to remain 
a silent spectator of the game, and Sir Wilfrid's 
party, which represented liberalism in the Domi- 
nions, was defeated before its eyes. But the two 
parties can impose thoir political and economic 
doctrines on India without let or hindrance. 
While the Liberals are in power, free trade must 
be the dominating note of our economic fiscal 
policy, and we shall have to submit to preferential 
tariffs when the Conservatives secure the reins of 
Imperial Government.* Imperial Preference has, 
for some time past, been the chief plank in the 
Unionist programme, and though it will now be 
overshadowed by Home Rule and the Upper 
Ohamber questions, fiscal reform must continue to 
engage public attention in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, the latter having already made consider- 
able advances in that behalf. The recent events in 
Canada indicate the triumph, though temporary, 
of Imperial Preference and various schemes in 
connection therewith have been already discussed 
and propounded. Free traders, of course, do not 
believe in any beneficial effects of protective 
tariffs nor have they any faith in the unifying 
properties of Imperial Preference. During the 
last ten years the Imperial sentiment has become 
very strong in the Colonies which have shown 
their readiness to make concessions to and sacri- 
fices for the mother country and for one another. 
The question is naturally asked, is the mother 
country to make no response to Colonial sentiment 
and offers of sacrifice? The present Liberal Govern- 
ment which was pleased to see Canada making a 
separate Tariff agreement with the U. S. A. as it 
harmonised with its economic doctrines irrespective 
of any considerations of Imperial Preference, had 


to yield to the pressure of Colonial feeling focussed 
at the last Conference so far as to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire how far the present fiscal rela- 
tions of the members of the Empire with one 
another and with foreign states can be modified 
with advantage. This was intended as a mere sop 
to the Colonies and with it they have been for the 
time being satisfied. But in the case of India there 
is no need of doing even so much and free trade 
principles can here be applied in all their rigid- 
ity and nakedness The apostles of free trade 
very pertinently twit the tariff reformers on the 
flagrant injustice they will have to do to India if 
their scheme is ever carried into operation. 
Suppose, say they, Great Britain turns protection- 
ist to-morrow, will they allow to India the same 
measure of protection as they seek for themselves.? 
The question is unanswerable. Lancashire will 
not, even for a moment, tolerate the idea of its 
stutfs being taxed in India. Free traders, of course, 
avowedly believe that protection is bad in all its 
forms and that protective duties are mischievous. 
It is therefore quite in consonance with their 
theory that a counteracting excise duty should bo 
levied on the mill-produced cotton fabrics in India, 
if they benefit by the import duty on foreign 
cloth. Bub British protectionists cannot consist- 
ently claim protection for their own industriesand 
refuse it for those of India. An exponent of the 
British free trade policy recently wrote in answer 
to a tariff reformer : — 

The policy of [tho Tariff Reform League, so far as it 
has boon doflnod, moans the adniittanco of British goods 
Into India free of protective duties. The policy of 
Indian Protectionists is to shut out British goods by 
prohibitive duties. The attempt to roconoilo these 
policies is as futile as the attempt to square the circle. 

Indian Protectionists do nob certainly want to 
make British goods a special object of their 
attack, though they are keenly desirous of 
encouraging their industries by means of import 
duties end otherwise. It is curious to note that 
the British tariff reformer is a protectionist at 
home and a free trader with reference to India. 
The position of the free trader is intelligible, not 
BO that of the tariff reformer unless he is to be 
supposed to be animated by pure selfishness. If 
that is 80, his vaunted Imperialism is a cloak to 
hide his interested motives, No wonder then that 
advocates of protection in India are suspicious of 
the blandishments of the tariff reformer and pre- 
fer his rival, the apostle of free imports. 

For India unmitigated free trade is bad enough; 
but there is strong reason to fear that Imperial 
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Preference would be worse. The latter idea is 
based upon free or preferential trade within the 
Empire and high tariff walls against the protec- 
tionist world ; upon mutual concessions ard 
sacrifices among the members of the Empire for 
the good of the whole. The common benefit, 
however, presupposes the benefit of the several 
constituent miunbers. With every desire to do her 
part of the imperial compact India will insist, 
all things considered, upon the balance of the 
advantages which preferential tariffs are supposed 
to be capable of yielding, turning, however, slight- 
ly in her favour. If all British goods are 
admitted duty free into this country, foreign 
articles taxed, and commodities exported to non- 
British nations subjected to a duty, what will be 
the gain of India that may be set off against the 
obvious loss? The cotton excise duties may be 
removed and the revenue duties against the im- 
ports of Indian tea and tobacco may be taken off’. 
This means a considerable loss of revenue on 
the one band unacccuupanied by any gain on 
the other. As things stand at present, on an 
average of the last five years, 04 per cent, of the 
import and 25’6 per cent, of the export trade of 
India falls to the share of the United Kingdom. 
The remaining 30 per cent, of the imports consist 
of articles which Great Britain cannot manu- 
facture and no amount of concessions would 
create those manufactures there. As to the 
exports a similar remark may be made. The 
United Kingdom does not import more than 25 
per cent, because it does not want more from 
India. While Great Britain exports more than 
thirty-five crores worth of cotton manufactures to 
India, Holland comes next with only half a 
crore and Germany and America are almost no- 
where. Now, suppose the import duty of 3] per 
cent, is removed or abolished, what will England 
gain against her rivals? Nothing. India will 
only lose a crore and a half of her customs 
revenue, a pie of which she cannot afford to sacri- 
fice in her present financial situation. Far from 
reducing our import duties we shall have to en- 
hance them for revenue purposes as some of them 
have already been. We are told that the aboli- 
tion of the import duty on British cotton 
manufactures will make clothing cheap in India. 
But how dearly will that cheapness be bought ? 
The price will be loss in revenue and the ruin of 
the indigenous textile industry, tlie only sub- 
stantial Indian industry in existence. If again, 
foreign articles which the United Kingdom can- 
not supply aie subjected to heavier duties, they 


will be dearer to the consumer and thus the 
argument of cheapness falls to the ground. Of - 
the export of Indian tea Great Britain takes a , 
substantial share and the remission of the im- 
port duty in British ports is not likely to be of 
much advantage to us. An export duty on our 
raw materials, it is argued, taken by foreign 
countries will be productive of revenue and ad- 
vantageous to Britain. Foreign nations cannot 
do without those goods, however burdened with 
dutic.s. But as the Government of India remark- 
ed in their famous despatch of 1903 this will only 
involve us in tariff’ wars and foreign countries 
may very well retaliate upon us. Even grant- 
ing that the export duties are levied upon foreign 
purchasers, as the Government of India might 
well do for purposes of revenue, it will only be an 
indirect gain to the United Kingdom. If Great 
Britain can offer us something worth bargaining 
for, then the proposals of tariff reformers may be 
aeriously considered. So far as the schemes of pre- 
ference that have been formulated are concerned 
they seem to be intended only to utilize India’s 
raw materials to assail foreign rivals of England 
and to make the Indian market a monopoly for 
British manufactures. The advantages that are 
put to the credit of India in the Preference ac- 
count are illusory while the items on the debit 
side are substantial. This is not business but 
juggling. Some advocates of preferential trade 
have frankly confessed that owing to India’s 
peculiar economic conditions she does not stand 
to gain anything for many a year to come by 
such trade, but all the same they want to make 
this dependency a lever with which the United 
Kingdom is to recover the economic ground it 
has lost to her rivals. No shrewd man will 
make a bargain on these terms, nor will a fair- 
minded person have the hardihood to offer them. 
Our trade with the colonies and other dependen- 
cies is too small to the taken into account and 
mutual preference in their case will not affect 
the Indian situation in any way. To the 
United Kingdom the trade with the Oolonies is 
impoitant, as British exports to the self-govern- 
ing colonies taken together are nearly 23 per 
cent, more than those to India. 

So much about the business side of the 
question. As regards the sentiment involved 
in it, Indians have not been admitted to a 
partnership of the rights of the Empire, and 
therefore they cannot be blamed if no cord of 
enthusiasm is touched in their breasts by an 
appeal to Imperial sentiment. The blessings 
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which British rule has conferred upon India are 
patent to every one and none are more conscious 
of and thankful for them than the Indians them- 
selves. They have firm faith in the noble tradi- 
tions and instincts of the British race and wish 
that the lofty ideal of British statesmanship that 
India ought to be governed in her own interests, 
should be translated into practical action. The 
attitude of the self-governing colonies towards 
India is not such as to foster any imperial fervour 
in the minds of its people and a change in this 
attitude is urgently required if this dependency 
is to take its proper ploce in the comity of nations 
which constitute the British Empire. Even so 
cii'cumstanced, India will nut be unwilling to do 
her duty by the Empire and make sacrifices, as 
she has so often done in the past, if the other 
members make a reasonable advance. If the ad. 
vocatesof preferential trade within the Empire 
are really serious in doing justice to every mem- 
ber of it, let them allow India to retain her 
import duties on cotton manufactures for the 
protection of her indigenous industry and she will 
give preferential treatment to British goods. The 
schemes so far formulated are only one sided and 
if there is no real reciprocation they will receive 
no favourable response in this country. 

Opinions may differ, as to the suitability or 
otherwise of a protectionist policy in India. 
Whether protection would be advisable in an 
industrially advanced nation like the United 
Kingdom and unwise in a backward country 
like India with her infant industries struggling 
into a vigorous life, the demand for fiscal inde- 
pendence for this country is growing stronger 
every day. And neither the Government of 
India nor the people will acquiesce in a fiscal 
policy which holds out no substantial economic 
advantages to this country. The opinion of the 
educated Indians leans strongly towards protec- 
tion. It believes that if free trade is good for 
England it is not equally good for India. It 
appears, however, that a modified free trade 
policy will be better for us than the sort of Im- 
perial Preference which has been offered for our 
acceptance. The Indian Government wants the 
same fiscal liberty as the Canadian Government, 
for instance, enjoys and unless that is conceded 
India will not be in a position advantageously 
to join in schemes of Imperial Preference. The 
views of Prof. H. B. Lees Smith in this con- 
nection are valuable, though we connot subscribe 
to -everything he says regarding Indian protec- 
tionism. He observes 
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“ By preferential tariffs Groat Britain will lose heavily 
in her Indian market. India, however, has little either 
to lose or gain from preferences themselves. Neverthe* 
less, the proposals for preferences are of the highest 
importance to her. If they are over adopted by the 
United Kingdom, they will undoubtedly bo accompanied 
by a return to protection. India will then have a 
unique opportunity of gaining her fiscal freedom. Al- 
though I have not disguised my suspicions of the pre- 
vailing protectionist sentiment of India, I wish to see 
her freely adopting the iisoal policy which she considers 
most for the good of her own people. India, of course, 
means for this purpose the Indian Government, acting, 
I sincerely hope, in conjunction with the educated 
opinion of the country. My advice to the leaders of 
Indian opinion is simple. They should make it plain 
that if a preferential schotne is adopted, they are willing 
tliat India should have a plaoe in it. One fact, how- 
ever, must stand out clearly. Should Great Britain 
adopt protection she must honourably face the conse- 
quences of her conversion and allow to India the right 
to follow in her footsteps, if Indian administrators 
and thinkers consider it to be for the country’s good.” 

It is to be hoped that the visit of Their 
Majesties to this country will bring the British 
people to a frame of mind favourable to a 
correct appreciation of India's place in the Em- 
pire and their duty and responsibility towards 
its people, Only on this basis of fiscal freedom 
for India can a reasonable scheme of Imperial Pre- 
ference bo framed which will be conducive to the 
economic progress of this country and the greater 
solidarity of the British Empire. 
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NE of the most noticeable features in the 
present-day unrest in India is the attention 
which is being given to what are called the 
Depressed Classes. Leaders of Indian thought 
have now realised that in point of importance the 
problem of the depressed classes is among the fore- 
most ; the immensity and the intricate nature of 
the work, as also the urgent necessity for a speedy 
solution, have made the question one of utmost 
importance in the minds of Indian publicists. The 
wave of advanced and liberal thought that has 
swept over India has created in the educated 
classes a feeling of shame and humiliation at the 
wretched condition — the squalor and the poverty 
— of nearly a fifth of the Indian population and 
the country witnesses to-day manly and sincere 
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attempts being made to ameliorate the condition 
of these social outcasts. No attempt will be made 
here to describe the various Christian missionary 
agencies that are at work in the field. Sutfice 
it to say that they were the first to labour among 
the untouchables, and their activities began as far 
back as the eighties of the nineteenth century, and 
have resulted in what may be called mass move- 
ments towards Christianity, as is evidenced by 
their success in the Tinnevelly District and 
among the Telugua in Southern India. It is my 
purpose to give herein a short account uf the in- 
digenous agencies that have latterly started work 
among the depressed classes. 

One of the manifest results of what has been 
called Hindu Protestantism was the practical and 
lively interest which its followers evinced in the 
uplift of the lowest castes, and it is a fact to-day 
that most of the organisations that are working 
in that direction are avowedly of the Brahmo 
8amaj and allied movements. 

At first Bight it strikes one as curious that in 
ilengal — the home of Hindu Protestantism — till 
the year 1907 no organised elFort had been 
made for the amelioration of the untouchables. 
But there is ample reason for this seeming omis- 
sion. The Namasudras of Bengal do not occupy 
the degraded position of the Pariahs, Malas and 
Madigas of the South, the Mahars and Mangs of 
the Bombay Presidency or the Bhangis and Meghs 
of Northern India. By far the great majority of 
them depend upon agriculture for their susten- 
ance and many earn their livelihood as artisans 
or traders. They cultivate laud on their own 
account or on account of the landholder as harga 
tenants. In fact there are found among them a 
few graduates and under-graduates of the Uni- 
versity, following in many cases the profession of 
pleaders and physicians. Some among these edu- 
cated Namasudras are labouring for the eleva- 
tion of their own community. They have a 
weekly organ of their named Nmiasudra and a 
Monthly Magazine, I^amasudra Svhrid ; they 
maintain a boarding house at Calcutta for the 
Namasudra scholars who come over there from 
the rnofussil. It will thus be seen that a move- 
ment has sprung from within which has a great 
potentiality for good. Gratifying as this self-help 
is, it has not stood in the way of outsiders labour- 
ing in their behalf. Attempts have been success- 
fully made in recent years to establish schools for 
Namasudra children in some of the villages of the 
Backergunge, Farid pur, Jessore, Malda, Mymen- 
siug and lipperah districts of Bengal. As typical 


of the work that is carried on in Bengal we may 
cite the instance of Faridpur. Half of the pop* 
ulation of this district belong to the Narna- 
sudra class. The Association that was started in 
1907 under the presidency of our well-known 
countryman Babu Ambica Charan Mozamdar 
had under its inaimgement last year 25 schools 
attended by 1,200 scholars. It is noticeable that 
among its members and workers the Association 
has both Hindus and Mahomedans. The Nama- 
sudra is montally and economically much the 
Buperioi of liis confrere in other parts of India, 
and this makes the depressed classes problem at 
once less serious and more speedily remediable in 
Bengal than elsewhere. 

In Bombay, noted for its practical work and 
pliilanthrupy, the depressed classes work has most 
satisfactorily progressed since the inception of the 
movement in 190(5. Various spasmodic attempts 
were made by private persons or under the auspic- 
es of the Prarthana Samaj — the Bombay counter- 
part of the Brahmo Samaj — but it was not till 
Mr. y. R. Shinde set his hands to the work that 
anything was done in an organised way. Mr. 
Shinde — a graduate of the Bombay University 
and a Brahmo — when on a visit as a divinity 
student to England had frequent occasions to see 
the excellent work done by the various Christian 
missionaries and the University settlements in 
the slums of London and Manchester, and it was 
on one of these occasions that he conceived the 
idea of starting a depressed classes mission in 
India with head-quarters at Bombay. On his re- 
turn to India the mission was launched under the 
distinguished presidency of Sir Narayan G, 
Chanda varkar on the 18th of October 1906, The 
object us specified in the first prospectus of the 
Association was “ to elevate the condition of the 
depressed classes, viz , the Mahars, Cbamars, 
Pariahs and other neglected low classes in India 
by (1) promoting education, (2) providing work 
(3) removing social disabilities and (4) preaching 
to them the ideals of the Universal Religion, per- 
sonal character and good citizenship.” During 
the five years of its existence the mission has 
done considerable service to the depressed classes 
and has created a great volume of opinion in 
their favour. There are now 4 schools conduct- 
ed in Bombay under its auspices. The Parel 
Middle School — the opening of which marked 
the inauguration of the movement— has now 141 
scholars receiving instruction in 4 vernacular and 
4 English standards ; the three other schools, 
which have been opened sinoo, have between them 
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188 pupils. Closely associated with tho depress- 
ed classes mission at Bombay is the Nmu^hrit 
Sadan which has for its objects the training of 
young men and women for work among the 
depressed classes and the provision of shelter to the 
helpless children ot these classes. This institution 
which saw the light of day in May 1907 has now 
6 members — 3 of whom are women. Jt has been 
hitherto maintained by an anonymous phil- 
anthropist subscribing towards its funds one 
hundred rupees a month. During the year 1910 
the lady members paid 273 visits to the homes 
of the po('r M.^hais and Mangs in the City of 
Bombay, inducing the parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, and teaching them sanitary ways 
of living, besides rendering medical and nursing 
help, organising home-classes and women’s meet- 
ings, and occasionally, as opportunitie.s presented 
themselves, doing * rescue’ work. The men-mem- 
bers of the Sadan are in charge of the mis- 
sion’s centres. But any amount of work done 
among the depressed classes would not by itself 
suffice for their elevation ; there should be a 
corresponding eagerness among the higher classes 
to extend their hand of fellowship towards their 
less fortunate brethren. To bring about this frame 
of mind among the women of the upper classes, 
The Depreeeed ClaseesMieaioii Ladies' Co^amxitee has 
been started. Lady Muir-Mackenzie (the wife of 
the late Senior Councillor of the Bombay Govern- 
ment) was its first President, and this place is 
now held by Mrs. Stanley Reed (the wife of Dr. 
Stanley Reed, the Editor of the Times of India ;) 
its Secretaries are a Farsi and a Brahman. This 
organisation, besides creating a healthy cosmopol- 
itan sympathy among the v/omen of the upper 
classes, raises funds for the depressed classes 
mission work and is generally a source of great 
strength and usefulness to the mission. The 
depressed classes mission at Bombay has in ad- 
dition under its supervision a boarding house for 
the young of the depressed classes. Originally 
starting with the idea of only lodging young men 
of the depressed clssses of the City of Bombay (who 
were allowed to go to their homes for meals 
twice a day) and giving boarding and lodging to 
such of the poor scholars from the mofussil as 
deserved it, the authoritie.s were able to make 
regular arrangements in February 1909. There 
were at the close of 1910 twenty-one boarders, 
—three of whom were girls. 

In Poona a branch of the mission whs started 
jn the 22nd June 1908. Dr. Mann — tho Principal 
)f the Agricultural College, Poona — whose sym- 


pathies towardssuch liberal movements are as deep 
as they are active, is its President and Mr. A. K. 
Mudaliar — a Madrasi— is its energetic Secretary. 
This branch has under it three schools imparting 
education to nearly 250 boys and girls of the 
depressed classes. The first anniversary of these 
institutions was celebrated under the distinguish- 
ed presidency of H.R.the Gaekwar of Baroda. One 
episode in the history of this bianch of tho depress- 
ed classes mission is worth mention. The branch, 
like many other Indian organisations was suddenly 
confronted with heavy financial responsibilities in 
its very commencement. The Secretary appealed 
for funds to the public, and among them H. E. Sir 
George Clarke and the late Miss V. Clarke. They 
were sorely grieved at the difficulties which the 
infant institution was put to and they decided to 
show tlieir sympathy in an unmistakable way. 
Mias Clarke — whose accomplishments were both 
varied and great — would organise a Musical Con- 
cert in aid of the funis. Needless to say, this 
gracious act of the late Mi.ss Clarke tilled the empty 
cofters of the rniasion and chased away tlie worst 
fears of tho workers ; and no one felt tho sud- 
den cutting oil’ of this young life — so full of hope 
and of promise — more than the young Mahar and 
Mang waifs whose lowly birth and poor condition 
had powerfully appealed to the tender heart of the 
young English lady. Affiliated to the Bombay 
depressed classes mission are branches for educa- 
tional propaganda among the untouchables in 
Akola, Amraoti, Dapoli, Kolhapur, Indore, Maha- 
bleshwar, Manmad, Sutara, Saswad and Thana. 

As for work in tho Madras Presidency, there 
are only two or three places where anything 
like organised work is carried on. In the capi- 
tal city of Madras itself the Association, which 
was started in January 1909 as a re.sult of the 
labour of Mr. Sbiiide of Bombay, maintains two 
day schools — one at Vya.sarapady with 55 pupils 
under 2 qualified teachers and another at Peram- 
bur with 25 scholars — as also two night schools 
with 50 adults attending them. At Berhampore 
in the Ganjam District an attempt has been made 
in this direction but it is still in its initial stages. 
At Mangalore the District town of South Canara 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao — a Saraswat Brahman and a 
Brahmo by faith — has been labouring amidst tbo 
untouchables silently tho.se fourteen years. Per- 
haps in respect of date his is the first Indian 
attempt at organised work among the depressed 
classes. The mission maintains the following 
institutions (1) a day school (2) a boarding 
bouse (8) an industrial institute and (4) a colony 
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of Panchama families. The day school had in 
1910 on its rolls 57 boys and 12 girls; and the 
maximum number of youths that can be admitted 
into the boarding house is eight. Among the 
courses of study in the school weaving is included. 
There are six looms under the supervision of an 
expert Christian weaver. The cloth turned out 
is sold at cost price to the Fanchamas. It may 
be interesting to note here that certificates of 
merit were awarded for work done in this 
Industrial Institute by the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1909 and the Mysore Dusserah Exhibition. 
By far the most ambitious of the schemes is 
‘the Panchama Colony.’ It is well-known in 
what squalor and amidst vvhat filth the lowest 
castes live, and Mr. llanga Rao felt after fourteen 
years ’ experience that “ mere elementary educa- 
tion and even training in industries cannot go a 
great way to improve the condition of these 
people,” and so ha devised this scheme whereby he 
would divide a broad stretch of land, 26 acres in 
area, among Panchama tenants on Mulagersi ten- 
ure (the tenant acquires a perpetual and here- 
ditary right in the land that cannot be defeated 
by the landlord at his will and pleasure.) There 
are already 18 such tenants, and four wells irrigate 
the land under cultivation. 

The work among the depressed classes in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces is on a different 
footing altogether. There the exceptional sur- 
roundiTigs in which the population are placed and 
the presence of two proselytising religions, SSikhism 
and Arya Samaj — one of them virile, active, and 
aggressive — tend to give the work a religious cast. 
It is doubtful if it is anything beyond being a bold 
acceptance of the challenge thrown by Christianity 
— and even Mahomed untsm. There i.s not much 
humanitarianism pure and simple underlying these 
movements. It is merely the propagation of the 
Faith that is the motive. 

All these activities of the various bodies in 
India— -it must bo admitted they are too few. 
considering the vastness of the work lying ahead 
— have been supported by a generous public. The 
depressed classes themselves are poor, and it 
behoves the well-to-do to render all the help 
they can, for the field of operations is im- 
mense, and “ the cause,” as observed by H. K. Sir 
George Clarke, “ is no less than the conferring 
of elementary rights of citizenship upon our 
fellow human beings who are banned by no fault 
of theirs.” 


Burhe anb 3n5ia.* 

BY 

Mil. P. N. RAMAN PILLAI. 



Edmund Biirke has long been admitted to 
be the inspirer and author of the Indian 
policy of Great Britain. In the words of one 
of his interpreters “the Government of our great 
oriental dependency has been based upon his 
fundamental proposition, that we can only morally 
justify our possession of that country by acting as 
the guardians of tho interests of all its inhabit- 
ants.” Once, after detailing tho circumstances 
under which England got possession of India, 
Burke said : — 

But there wo are; there we are placed by the Sovereign 
Di.«(po8or,and we must do the best we can in our situation. 
The situation of man is tho preceptor of his duty. 

“ We shall revere him,” says John Morley, 
“ as the first apostle and great upholder of 


^ These are but detached pieces of a long sketch, 
published separately, in book form. 


The “Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short biographical sketches of 
eminent men who have laboured for tho good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to tho political and historical literature of the 
country. These biograpbios are so written as to form a 
gulltiry of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
six50(hcs and writings of tho “Friends of India" on 
Indian AfT.iirs are given in tho sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispioco and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Ripon John Bright 

Sip William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sip Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burkd Lord Macaulay 

The Lfimfcr Will bo a welcome addition to tho 
pol'tical and historical literature of the country. 

The Modem lievieie On tho oover of each volume is 
print’d a po rtrait of the subject of tho sketch and tho 
stork", are told in a lively and interesting m'.*nner, with 
short extracts from notablo spoochos delivered. Tho 
Boncs should bo welcome to the public. 

The Central Hindu College Majgaaine : — Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible foe all. 

As.. 4 each, 6 {Six) at a time As, 3 eacht 

(j. A. Natesan A Go., Sunkurama Gbotty Street, Madras* 
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integrity, humanity, and honour in the relations 
between his countrymen and their Indian 

subjects 11 ever a single-minded and 

righteous anger burned in the breast of man, it 
was in the case of Edmund Burke as he reflected 
on the wrongs and miseries of the natives of 
India. If a revolution took place in the whole 
spirit of the English Government,' it was due to 
the weight of that more generous public opinion 
which he did more to create than any one else 
before or since.” 

In the days when the present constitutional 
canons regarding the rights of Parliament were not 
well established, when India and Indian affairs 
were as myths and fables to Englishmen whose only 
knowledge of the country was derived through 
the English species known as ** nabobs ” — and 
when, indeed, the accepted ideas of order, tran- 
quillity and peace were all set at nought in the blaze 
of revolutionary doctrines, Edmund Burke stood 
out, not as the chief of a party, but as a leader of 
mankind, a prophet of the race, calling aloud, 
through the organ voice of his inspired eloquence, 
for justice, social order, integrity and humanity. 
To have put himself forward as the upholder of tiie 
rights and interests of millions of human beings in 
a far-off* and not then easily -accessible continent, 
whom he had never seen, with whom. ho shared 
nothing in common and about whom nothing 
definite was then known in Europe, was a title 
to glory of which the greatest benefactors of the 
human race could be justly proud. Indeed, the 
growing millions of India could not too deeply 
revere and cherish the memory of the British 
statesman, humanitarian and philosopher, who, 
through divine intuition as it were, penetrated 
the dark and dim veil that hid the future from 
mortal. vision and made a free gift of his know- 
ledge to his countrymen for their guidance. And 
since his time the British nation in their rule 
over the Indian people have marched onward on 
the path so unmistakably marked out by him. 

In the eighteenth century Indian aflfairs 
largely entered into the battle of parties ; 
and not infrequently, Indian interests decided 
the fates of Ministries ; so much so that 
rival factions used to bid high for the sup- 
port of that section of the British public 
which controlled the destinies of India. It was 
its good fortune that at a time when its interests 
were made subservient to those of certain powerful 
political combinations in England and when it 
was thought of only as a fertile field for exploit- 
ation, individual glory and sectional aggrandise- 


ment, the greatest genius of the age, who was 
likewise the best representative of that which 
was noblest and most vitalising in the British 
nation, came actively to. associate his name 
and fame with its affairs. 

Reports on Indian administration. 

To understand the true extent and character 
of Burke’s services to India, his speeches and 
his Parliamentary papers should be studied to- 
gether. It was in 1783 that he drew up the 
ninth report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to take into 
consideration the state of the administration 
of justice in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. He was also the author of the 
eleventh report of the series. Both these 
reports together cover two hundred and seven 
pages of an eight-vuliimo edition of his complete 
works. His biographers give but an inadequate 
idea of the ground covered by these historic 
document.s. The administration of justice in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa was indeed 
the subject to be dealt with. But Burke stopped 
not there. The transactions of the East India 
Company, in all their aspects, over the whole area 
under their jurisdiction, were elaborately gone 
into. The scope of the enquiry was comprehen- 
sive enough to include(l) observations on the state 
of the Company’s affairs in India ; (2) connection 
of Great Britain with India; (3) effect of the 
revenue investment on the Company ; (4) remarks 
on the internal trade, especially of Bengal, with 
respect chiefly to silk, cloths and pieeegoods in 
general, opium, salt, and saltpetre. To us at the 
present moment the most interesting part of this 
report is where its author deals with the British 
Government in India. In that section he refers 
to some of the affairs in which Warren Hastings 
was concerned, affairs upon which not long after- 
wards he had to concentrate the whole force of his 
mind. It embraced an account of the Company as 
it then stood ; the commerce of the whole of India, 
under the heads of internal and external ; and the 
operations of the Government under the Charter 
and under different Acts of Parliament. In brief 
Burke exposed all the fraud, peculation and collu- 
sion that existed with merciless vigour and pointed 
out how badly justice was administered. He 
declared himself stupified by ** the desperate 
boldness of a few young men, who having 
obtained a power of which they saw neither 
the purposes nor the limits, tossed about, sub- 
verted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in the 
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gambols of a boyish unluckiness and malice the 
most established rights and the most ancient and 
most revered institutions of ages and nations.” 
One passage in this report we shall iiere reproduce. 
Burke said : — 

The British Government in India being a subordi- 
nate and delegated power, it ought to bo considorod as 
a fundamental principle in such a system, that it is to 
be preserved in the strictest obedience to the Govern- 
ment at home. Administration in India, at an immense 
distance from the seat of the supreme authority, intrust- 
ed with the most extensive powers, liable to tho greatest 
temptations, possessing the amplest moans of abuse : 
ruling over a people guarded by no distinct or well-as- 
certained privileges, whose language, manners, and raci- 
oal prejudioos render not only redress, but all complaint 
on their part, a matter of extreme difficulty ; such an 
admini8tiation,iti8 evident, never can bo made subservi- 
ent to the interests of Great Britain, or even tolerable to 
tho natives, but by tho strictest rigour in exacting 
obedience to the commands of the authority lawfully 
set over it. 

The eleventh report, also issued in tho same 
year, dealt chiefly with the alleged corrupt receipt 
of presents by Hastings, 

Tho revelations made in these reports, as a 
result of careful enquiries instituted by Parlia- 
ment, were not to be ignored. The Ministry was 
compelled to take action on them. The recess 
of Parliament, which followed upon their public- 
ation, was availed of for the preparation of the 
India Bill ever since associated with the name of 
Charles James Fox. The authorship of tjie Bill 
was attributed by some to Burke. In Moore's 
* Life of Sheridan ’ we are told that his labours on 
tho Select Committee, “the ninth report of which is 
pregnant with his mighty mind may be consider* d 
as the source and foundation of the Bill.” Some 
reverent students of Burke maintain that he took 
no active part in the preparation of the India Bill. 

Fox's India Bill. 

The provisions of the Bill were rather novel. 

In the words of James Prior, Fox’s Bill imparted 
to Parliament a new power unknown to the 
British constitution, that of appointing the Com- 
missioners who had to exercise the functions of 
Government over India for a period of four years, 
who were not removable by the House. It 
annihilated the chartered rights of the East 
India Company ; took from them the manage- 
ment of their property ; offered no compromise ; 
soothed no objections or prejudices and attempted 
no conciliation. It possessed another striking 
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peculiarity — for it had the effect of uniting the 
Crown and the people for tho first time against a 
majority of the House of Commons. The Bill 
was contrary to the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion. For the Legislature to assume the power 
of naming the members of an executive body was, 
as Morley says, an extraordinary and mischievous 
innovation. Again, to put patronage estimated 
«t about three hundred thousand pounds a year 
into the hands of the House of Commons was still 
less jnstifiablf. The Government of India, consist- 
ing of seven porsons holding office for four years, 
was to be first brought into being by the House of 
Commons. After the expiry of that period, 
the nomination of the Commissioners would fall 
to the Crown, a contingency which would 
undoubtedly strengthen the ascendancy of the 
royal authority. Bub what moat concerns 
us in connection with this abortive piece of legis- 
lation is Burke’s speech on it. Apart from his 
defence of the details of the Bill, there are in that 
celeberated oration acute observations, high max- 
ims of policy, striking aphorisms, descriptions and 
criticisms, which will continue to possess an ever- 
increasing interest, not only to students of Indian 
affairs, but to all lovers of that which is beauti- 
ful and illuminating in British literature. 

Burke took no part in the debate on the first 
reading of the Bill. On Istof December 1783 it 
came up for second reading, when in a crowded 
House he delivered his speech which enthralled 
his hearers and produced an impression of which 
the result was the conviction of the House that ' 
the measure then before it, or some other measure 
conceived more or less in the same spirit, was 
essential to remove tho abuses brought to 
light. 

Burke in his opening sentences emphasised that 
the enquiries hitherto pursued had come to their 
final issue, 

” U is now to bo determined ” said he, ” whether the 
three years of Parliamentary research, whether the twenty 
years of patient Indian suffering, are to produce a sub- 
stantial reform in our Eastern administration ; or 
whether our knowledge of the grievances has abated our 
zeal for tho correction of them, and our enquiry into the 
evil was only a pretext to elude the remedy, whioh is 
demanded from us by humanity, by justice, and by 
every principle of true policy. Depend upon it, this 
business cannot be indifferent to our fame. It will 
turn out a matter of great disgrace, or great glory, to 
the whole British nation. We are on a conspicuous stage, 

and the world marks our demeanour H 

wo aro not ablo to contrive some method of governing 
India well, whioh will not of necessity become the mean a 
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of gOTorning Great Britain ill, a ground is laid for their 
eternal separation ; but none for saeritleing the people 
of that country to our constitution. 1 am however far 
ttom being persuaded that any such incompatibility 
of interests docs at all exist. On the contrary, I am 
certain that every inoans,effectual to preserve India from 
oppression, is a guard to preserve the British constitu- 
tion from its worst corruption,” 

It was argued that the Bill aflfected the chart- 
ered rights of men. Having explained wh.it 
chartered rights of men were, Buiko held that 
the East India Company’s charter was of a 
different order. It was a charter to establish 
monopoly and to create power ; and he show« d 
that political power and commcrcittl monopoly 
were not the rights of men. The Compan}’s 
rights were a trnsty and it was the very essence 
of every trust to be rendered accountable^ and even 
totally to cease when it substantially varied from 
the purposes for which alone it would have a 
lawful existence. The Company were responsible 
to Parliament which created their rights; and if 
they abused their trust, the contract was broken, 
and Parliament entered into the exercise of all its 
duties. Burke maintained that the trust was 
abused, and it was, therefore, the duty of Parlia- 
ment to provide a real chartered security for the 
violated rights of men. He then went on to 
explain the object affected by the abuse of power, 
the extent of the abuse, whether it was habitual 
or accidental, and whether it was incurable in the 
body as it was then constituted. Having laid 
down the main lines of his examination and 
following the plan adopted by him in his great 
speech on conciliation with America, he described 
in detail, with all the wealth of his matchless 
eloquence, the physical, etimological, political, 
social, economic and religious conditions of India 
and presented to his hearers a picture as real and 
life-like as that which existed in his own imagi- 
nation. He pointed out that the Indian people 
were not a barbarous multitude, but, 

** A people for ages civilised and cultivated ; cultivat- 
ed by all the arts of polished life, whilst wo wore yet in 
the woods. There, have been (and still the skeletons 
remain) princes once of great dignity, authority and 
opulenoe. There, are to be found an ancient and vener- 
able priesthood, the depository of their laws, learning, 
and history, the guides of the people whilst living, and 
their consolation in death ; a nobility of great antiquity 
and renown; a multitude, of cities, not exceeded in popu* 
'lation and trade by those of the first class in Europe; 
merohants and bankers, individual houses of whom have 
onoe vied in capital with the bank of England ; whose 
credit had often supported a tottering state, and preserv- 
ed their Governments in the midst of war and desola- 
tion ; millions of ingenious manufacturers and 
mechanics; millions of the most diligent and not the 


least intclligont, tillers of the earth. There, are to be 
found almost all the religions professed by men, the 
Braminical, the Mussalman, the Eastern and the 
Western Christian.” 

The various features of the Company’s rule 
were fully laid bare and the history of their 
political, commercial and social transactions was 
given by Burke on the strength and authority of 
what was already dealt with in successive reports 
of the Sulect Committee of the House of Commons. 
In the course of the telling narrative the great 
orator instituted a compari.son, or rather pointed 
out the (‘ontrast between the rule of Arabs, 
Tartars and Persians and that of the British East 
India Company, in order to show that the former 
after their conquest settled down in the country, 
while the agents of the latter were birds of 
pas.sage. 

“Young men (boys almost),” said ho, “governed there 
(India) without society, and without sympathy with the 
natives. They have no more social habits with the 
people than if they still resided in England ; nor indeed 
any species of intcrenurse but that which is necessary 
to making a sudden fortune with a view to a remote 
settlement. Animated with all the avarice of ago, and all 
the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after another; 
wave after wave ; and there is nothing before the eyes 
of the natives but an endless, hopeless prospect of new 
flights of birds of prey and passage with appetite 
continually renewing for a food that is continually 
wasting 

There is nothing in the boys we send to India worse 
than in the boys whom wo are whipping at school, or 
that wo see trailing a pike, bending over a dosk at home 
But as 'English youth in India drink the intoxicating 
draught of authorityand dominion before their heads are 
able to bear it, and as they are full grown in fortune, 
long before they are ripe in principle, neither nature nor 
reason has any opportunity to exert itself for remedy of 
the excesses of their premature power. The conse- 
quences of their conduct, which in good minds (and 
many of them are probably such) might produce penit- 
ence or amendment, are unable to pursue the rapidity 
of their flight.” 

Having told the tale of the continued miscon- 
duct of the Company, Burke enlarged upon some 
of the grievances of the people and how they were 
dealt with, and concluded that the abuses were 
regular, permanent and systematic, and the Com- 
pany were absolutely incorrigible. 

“ The cries of India,” exclnimcd ho, “ are given to 
seas and winds to be blown about, in every breaking up 
of the monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.... 

Our Indian Government is in its best state a 

grievance. It is necessary that the correctives should 
be uncommonly vigorous ; and the work of men, sang- 
uine, warm and even impassioned in the cause. ” 

Referring to his own line of conduct under 
such circumstances Burke said ; 
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“ And now I ask, whether, with this map of mis- 
government before me, I can suppose myself bound by 
my vote to continue, upon any principles of pretended 
public faith, the management of these countries in those 
hands ? and 1 kept such a faith (which in reality is no 
better than a yZrZe/r lalronum) with what is called the 
Company, I must break the faith, the covenant, the 
solemn, original indispensable oath,in which I am bound, 
by the eternal frame and constitution of things, to the 
whole human race.” 

If the Company’s rule was to bo put an end to, 
what was Parliament to do but to set up in its 
stead a Oovornment which would be alike benefici- 
al to India and honourable to England ? Buike 
vigorously defended the plan embodied in Fox’s 
.Bill the only available alternative in spite, in- 
deed, of its (]^fects, and concluded his speech with 
a panegyric on Fox which, as Lord Rosebery once 
said, is among the noblest tributes one politician 
hag paid to another. But neither the eloquence 
and moral fervour of Burke, nor the debating skill 
and Parliamentary strategy of Fox, nor even the 
combined authority of the celebrated Coalition, 
could save the Bill the design of which, as Morley 
says, was a masterpiece of hardihood, iniacalcula- 
tiorj, and mismanagement. The combination of 
interests against the Bill was instant, and it 
Wiis formidable. The great army of returned 
nabobs, of directors, of proprietors of East India 
stock, rose up in all its immense force. The House 
of Lords throw out the Bill at the instance of the 
King, and the Ministers, who formed the ill-fatod 
Coalition, were dismis.sed. But the facts brought 
out could not be ignored, and Pitt, who succeede<l 
to power, passed a Bill of his own for the better 
Government of India. 

Contemporary evidence as to the character of 
Burke’s speech and the impression it produced was 
conclusive. “ The most ignorant individual in the 
House,” wrote a member of it, “ who had attended 
to the mass of information which fell from the lips 
of Burke on that occasion must have departed rich 
in knowledge of Hindustan. It seemed impossible 
to crowd greater variety of matter applicable to 
the subject into smaller compass ; and those who 
differed most widely from him in opinion did not 
render the less justice to his gigantic range of 
ideas, his lucid exposition of events and the 
harmonic flow of his periods.” “ The speech of 
Mr. Burke,” said another authority, “ upon this 
grand turning point of the administration was 
perhaps the most beautiful, sublime and finished 
composition that his studios and his labours bad 
produced.” 


The Nabob of Arcot’s debts. 

We bavo already seen from the reports of th6 
Select Committee of the House of Commons and 
from his speech on the India Bill that Burke had 
so completely mastered the Indian problem that he 
was anxious to avail himself of every opportunity 
to bring it before Parliament. India chiefly occu- 
pied his thou^ts, as he said, ‘ at all hours and 
sea.sons, in the retirements of summer, in the 
avocations of the winter, and oven amid the 
snows (attacks on him,) that had lately 
been showering on his head.” The Nabob of 
Arcot had fallen into the clutches of a number 
of men in the East India Company’s service. 
The Company placed him in his position of 
dignity against the claims of his brother and other 
competitors. About the year 1765 he formed 
designs for the extension of his territory. But 
without the active assistance of the Company he 
could nob achieve his object, and in order to secure 
their support he entered into a secret understand- 
ing with some of their servants to use their influ- 
ence on his behalf. The result, we are told, wag 
that the Englishmen concerned amassed enormous 
fortunes, and the Nabob incurred a correspond- 
ingly enormous debt. Much of this debt was of a 
fictitious character, a paper liability, as was said, 
representing no cash received. The matter, how- 
ever, leaked out, and an enquiry was demanded, 
which was conceded by Pitt. The investigation 
of the affairs was, however, left to the Court of 
Directoi’s of the East India Company, who 
ordered the President and Council of Madras 
to examine fully into the origin of the debt 
and its justice. In the meanwhile, Pitt and 
bis colleagues reversed their former decision, 
and the whole of the alleged debt was duly re- 
cognised and its payment was made a charge on 
the revenues of the Carnatic, with the additional 
mandate that the Board of Directors should look 
upon the decision as their own. Fox brought these 
mysterious proceedings before Parliament .in the 
form of a mocion for papers. It excited a lively 
discussion, but in the end was rejected by a large 
majority. In winding up the debate Burke made his 
speech. “ It handles,” says John Morley, “ matters 
of account, of interest turned into principal, and 
principal superadded to principal ; it deals with a 
hundred minute technicalities of teeps and tun- 
caws, of gumasthas and sowcaring, all with 
such a suflusion of interest and colour, with such 
nobility of idea and expression as could only have 
come from the addition to genius of a deep morality 
of nature and an overwhelming force of conviction. 
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A space less than ooe of these pages coa tains 
such a pictuie of the devastation of the Carnatic 
by Hyder Ali, as may fill the young orator or the 
young writer with the same emotions of enthusi- 
asm, emulation, and despair that torment the 
artist who first gazes on the Madonna at Dresden 
or the figures of Night and Dawn and the 
Penseroso at Florence Morley is only one 
of the many competent judges who, since Burkes 
time, were profoundly impressed with the burning 
eloquence, the moral elevation, and the artistic 
excellence of this production of Burke’s genius. 
But curiously enough, soon after Burlfe sat 
down, Pitt and Grenville thought that it was 
not worth answering, though when they read it 
in print afterwards, they were astonished at their 
mistake and lost, as Lord llosobery once said, in 
a frenzy of admiration. 

The Rajah of Tanjore was placed in sub- 
ordination to the Nabob of Arcot, both of whom 
were alike dependent on certain influential ser- 
vants of the Company. An elaborate account 
is given in the speech of this mysterious 
relationship and other connected incidents in 
order to show that a few English creditors were 
the real masters of the situation. Burke then 
turned his attention to the Ministers under whose 
protecting wings , these soucaring creditors 
flourished. He charged them with being in the 
hands of these Indian nabobs who, he contended, 
settled the terms of Pitt’s India Bill, who 
constituted their most influential supporters in the 
constituencies, who decided great questions of state 
and who influenced the constitution and compo- 
sition of Parliament itself. In short, he framed a 
tremendous indictrrent against Pitt and his col- 
le igues. Incidentally, he repelled with scorn the 
insinuation that he was a paid agent and declared 
that what he wanted to see done was punishment of 
corruption and oppression, removal of abuses, and 
the establishment of an efficient, a just and a 
humane system of government for the protection 
and promotion of the intere.st.s of the natives of 
India. 

1 confess, I wish,” said bo, “ that some more feeling 
than I have yet observed for tho sufferings of our follow- 
creatures and fellow-subjects in that oppressed part of the 
world, had manifested itself in any one quarter of the 
kingdom, or in any one large description of men.” 

In his peroration he touched a yet higher note. 
He held that Englishmen were bound to regard 
Indian interests as among the most sacred that 
could engage their thoughts and that those 
interests they could never afibrd to ignore. 


•‘Let u. do what we please to put India out of our 
thought.,” .aid he to the Houm. « we can do nothing to 

separate it from our public interest and our national 
“nutation. Our attempts lo banish this importunate 
duty will only make it return "P®“ 

and every time in a shape more unpleasant than the 
former.” 

He then expressed his resolution not to be put 
out, and vexed by defeat, or by any of the other 
consequences which follow upon his advocacy of 
India’s claims to just and equitable treatment. 
His last words were these: — 

For one, the worst event of this day, though it may 

deject, shall not break or subdue me. The ^aU upo“ 

isiuthoritative. Let who will shrink back, 1 
found at my post. Bafllod, discountenanced, suMued, 
discredited, as the cause of justice and humanity iF| it will 
bo only the dearer to me. Whoever therefore shall at any 
time bring before you anything towards the relief of 
our distressed fellow citizens in India, and towards a 
subversion of tho piosont most corrupt and oppressive 
system for its government in me shall find a weak, 1 am 
afraid, but a steady, earnest and faithful assistant. 

Burke never flinched, but proved more than 
equal to the tok, as what followed would show. 
impeachment of warren HASTINGS. 

In January 1785, Parliament opened with the 
usual Speech from the Throne. There was no 
mention of Indian affairs in tho Speech. Burke 
moved an amendment to the Address, supported 
by Fox, in which he called attention to the omis- 
tini? of the Governor-General, ho 




said : 

There was at this momont'in India as great a pheno- 
menon as ever tho world had produced. A person who 
stood not as a delinquent, but as a criminal in tho eye ol 
that House— whose uriminal charge was on tho records of 
their journals and whoso recall had boon ordered by that 
House ; novertholess in defiance of their authority that 
criminal was at this moment commanding our armies, and 
directing the expenditure of our revenues in Bengal. 

Before the year was far advanced Warren 
Hastings had returned from India. Burke saw 
that matters had come to a head. He moved for 
papers relating to the conduct of Hastings and 
announced his intention to proceed by impeach- 
ment at the Bar of the House of Lords. In April 
the charges were publicly made and laid on the 
table of the House. On the 1st of June the great 
prosecutor opened the first charge, that of driving 
the Rohillas from their country, which was, how- 
ever, thrown out. The second charge, the conduct 
of Hastings towards the Rajah of Benares, was 
brought forward by Fox and was accepted by the 
House. T)ie remaining charges, such aa ^h® 
treatment accorded^ the Begums of Oudh which 
was supported by Sheridan in a magnificent oration, 
were formally gone through, A Committee of im* 
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peachment consisting of the leading members of 
the Opposition was then approved by the House of 
Oommons, with Burke as Chairman who formally 
delivered in the articles of charge. The House 
considered them, and Pitt, in the strongest manner, 
supported them. The scene of all this was still 
the House of Commons, On the 13th of February 
1788, the sittings of the House of Lords com- 
menced in Westminster Hall amidst an excitement 
and splendour unsurpassed in the history of state 
trials, of which Macaulay has given us an account 
with all the dazzling lustre and colour of his 
rhetoric. 

Burke had been fourteen years at work in order 
to infuse a spirit of justice into the East India 
Company’s rule, to stop oppression and to reform 
abuses in India. He saw that the hour of his 
triumph had arrived. In the ninth and the 
eleventh report (»f the Select Committee of the 
House of Oommons, in his speeches on Fox’s 
India Bill and on the Nabob of Aicot’s debts, he 
had gone fully and minutely into Indian aftairs. 
These productions of his formed an organic whole, 
which may be taken as an introduction to his 
speeches on the impeachment. He had already 
animadverted on, exposed, censured and reprobat- 
ed the conduct of Hastings, and the time had 
come for him now to bring his guilt homo to 
the ex-Governor-General. But Hastings was 
immensely popular. He was a favourite at Court, 
with the proprietors and directors of the Eist 
India Company and, through them, with the 
public, with the majority in Parliament and with 
what was called Society in general. Buike was 
accordingly exposed daily to all sorts of ridicule. 
He was assailed on all aides with a ferocity, 
calumny, and scorn which would have severely 
tried the nerves and temper of a leas courage- 
ous statesman. But he was firm and immovable. 
He declared that he was actuated by no motive but 
the most honourable. “Least of allcould it be said 
with any colour of truth,” said the placid states- 
man long after the evenc, “ that he was actuated 
by passion.” The anger he had felt was an uniform, 
steady, public principle, without any intermixture 
of private animosity, that anger which five years 
ago warmed his breast, he felt precisely the same 
and unimpaired, at that moment. Again, long 
after the end of the trial was known, he said : — 

^^Ver6 I to call for a reward (which I have never done) it 
should be for those (services) in which for fourteen years 
without intormission, I have shown the most industry, 
and had tho least suooess ; I nioep^ in the affairs of India. 
They are those on which I value myself the most ; most 
for the importance; most for the labour ; mo:t for the 


judgment ; most for the constancy and perseverance in 
tho pursuit. Others may value them most for the in- 
tention. In that surely they are not mistaken. 

In J795 the Lords had acquitted Hastings. What 
was that to Burke ? He won the House of Com- 
mons, with Pitt as its leader, to bis side; men like 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham and Grey were infected 
with his own zeal in the cause of good, wise and 
orderly government in India ;and further he estab- 
lished beyond all doubt that justice must be the 
keynote of British rule in India. “ That Hastings 
was ac(i[uitted,” says Lord Morley, “was im- 
material. The IcBBO!! of his impeachment had 
been taught with sufficiently impressive force — 
the great lesson that Asiatics have rights, and 
that Europeans have obligations ; that a superior 
race is bound bo observe the highest current 
morality of the time in all its dealings with the 
subject race. Burke is entitled to our lasting 
revel enco as the first apostle and great upholder 
of integrity, mercy, and honour in tho relation 
between his countrymen and their humble depend- 
ents,” 

Among British State trials, that of Hastings 
will always be remembered on account of certain 
of its unique features. It was the work practical- 
ly of one man who laboured hard for a long series 
of years for justice to India and its people. With- 
out wealth, social rank, political and other in- 
fluences and in spite of the most formida- 
ble opposition that could he imagined, by bis 
genius, character, integrity, tenacity of pur- 
pose, perseverance and enterprise, Burke brought 
to his side an unroforined and what we may call an 
aristoccatic House of Commons. Never before or 
since in British history were there assembled as 
prosecutors together with one object the same 
number of British statesmen and orators as 
on the occasion of the trial of Hastings. Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham and Grey were among 
the leaders of the impeachment, of whom the first 
three have never been surpassed and seldom 
equalled. Doubtless the impeachment was not 
a success in so far as the accused was acquitted. 
But the result of the trial and the advocacy of 
Indian interests by Burke have produced a healthy 
revolution in opinion, which has been fraught 
with solid and enduring benefits alike to England 
and to India, benefits, which, as years roll on, in- 
crease ever more, strengthening the golden links 
which connect India with England. 
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HE long expected Indian Life Assurance 
Companies’ Bill, for which there was per- 
sistent agitation apparently by foreign 
companies doing life assurance business in 
India, was introduced in September last by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Clerk, the Commercial Member of 
the Executive Council of the Government of 
India in the Legislative Council, with a speech 
explaining at great length, among other.«, the 
causes of delay that had unavoidably occurred in 
Tihe introduction of the Bill, and promising to 
pass it in the next Calcutta Session of the Legis- 
lative Council. The bill provides for a uniform 
deposit with the Comptroller General, of Govern- 
ment Securities of the face value of one lac of 
rupees by all Indian companies, including the 
existing ones, irrespective of their capital or the 
volume of their business ; exempts foreign com- 
panies who have deposited 20,000 in the 
United Kingdom, from making a deposit in India 
for their Indian business; and empowers the 
Government of India with the npces.sary powers 
of control and supervision, including the power 
to order the winding up of insolvent companies 
by a notification. The Honourable mover of the 
Bill says that in consideration of Indian condi- 
tions, he has fixed a small deposit of one lac of 
rupees which is a third of what the companies in 
the United Kingdom are legally bound to deposit. 

2. The points that require consideration in 
connection with the deposit are, 

(1) whether it is necessary, (2) if so, wheth- 
er it should be a lac of rupees, (3) whether 
the existing companies should be compelled to 
pay it, and (4) whether the companies of the 
United Kingdom should be exempted from the 
obligation to make a deposit. 

3. Every lafe Assurance company has a capit- 
al. According to ordinary conceptions, the 
companies pay the claims of their policy-holders 
out of the accumulations of premia paid by the 
latter, the capital being utilized for preliminary 


expenses and held in reserve as a contingent fund* 
If the receipts from premia be not sufficient to 
meet the claims as they occur, no company in the 
world, will be able to continue its business, what- 
ever be its capital, it is a well-known fact that 
the capital of an Insurance company is a very 
small fraction of its assets. The paid-up share 
capital of the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, which is the 
first Indian Company and which may be said to 
be the premier Indian Company, is only Rs. 
15,0000, while its funds being mostly accumula- 
tions of premia, amount to nearly 4 crores of 
rupees, with its contingent liability amounting to 
nearly 11 crores of rupees. A lac haudetl over by 
this company to the Government of India as a 
deposit, will nob really be an appreciable security, 
lb is said that the deposit is demanded bo prevent 
the mischief of adventurous companies working 
with little or no capital. This object will be better 
secured by legislating that no company shall 
transact life assurance business, unless it has a 
paid’Up capital of a prescribed amount. Section 3 
of the Provident Insurance Societies Bill introduc- 
ed by the Hon’ble Mr. Clerk, simultaneously with 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies' Bill, con- 
templates Life Assurance companies with nominal 
capital exceeding Rs. 25,000. If the word 
paid ” be substituted for “ nominal ” in this 
section, it will answer the purpose, and be well 
suited for Indian conditions. A paid-up capital 
of more than a quarter of a lac of rupees with 
the efficient supervision and control which the 
Bill provides in the way of audits, actuarial in- 
vestigations, and inspections, and with the power 
of ordering the winding up of insolvent compa- 
nies which will vest in the Government of India 
if the Bill be passed into law, ought to be suffici- 
ent to safeguard all interests. 

It may be asked what is tho real difierenco 
between the deposit proposed by the Bill and a 
paid-up capital suggested in this article. Tho 
answer is that the former will not bo so easily 
available in temporary emergencies for meeting 
the demands on the company as tho paid-up capit- 
al would be ; and tho company concerned may be 
able to secure a better rate of interest on its 
capital than 3| per cent, (the highest rate which 
the Government allows on investments in Gov- 
ernment securities), by other investments under 
the Indian Trusts’ Act. The depreciation in the 
value of the Government securities owing to 
fluctuations in the mbney market, is also a potent 
factor for consideration in this connection. A 
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deposit with Oovernment in the shape of Govern- 
ment securities, seems, on the whole, to be an 
unnecessary precaution, not warranted by the 
nature and conditions of life assurance business ; 
it causes loss to the companies concerned in the 
shape of interest and depreciation in value; and 
it is notj after all such as to make any appreciable 
difference in the solvency of an Insurance com- 
pany whose business bears no proportion to the 
contemplated deposit. 

A deposit of a lac of rupees is too heavy in the 
case of the great majority of Indian Life Assu- 
rance Companies. The argument that in the 
United Kingdom Life As.surance companies are 
legally bound to make, and have made a deposit 
of £ 20,000 (3 lacs of rupees) while the deposit 
demanded of Indian companies is only one lac, 
is very plausible. It does not give due consider- 
ations to Indian conditions. While the opera- 
tions of Indian companies are confined to India 
or parts of India, the companies of the 
United Kingdom transact business throughout 
the world. Statistics are not available to institute 
comparisons between the volume of business done 
by the Indian Companies and that of (Iritish 
companies. One cannot however be far from right 
in his guess that the quantity and quality of the 
business done by the Indian companies will not 
exceed those of the United Kingdom. 

Comparison between the United Kingdom and 
India in any business, is out of question under 
present conditions. India must be judged on her 
own merits. The demand for a depot^it of a lac 
of rupees will be felt by moat of the Indian com- 
panies as a great hardship. All companies are net 
equally rich. Fairness and justice require that the 
amount of deposit should bo regulated with refer- 
ence to the capital or business of each compan3^ 
The latter being a fluctuating item, it is safe to take 
into consideration the capital fixing the amount 
of deposit. While retaining a lac of rupees as the 
maximum amount of a deposit, a minimum depo- 
sit of Rs. 25,000 may be fixed. The effect of 
fixing a lac of rupees as the invariable amount of 
deposit, would be to discourage formation of new 
companies, and to make life insurance business a 
monopoly of a few rich companies with all the 
well-known evils of monopolies. A graduated 
scale of deposits with the maximum and mini- 
tnum above indicated is, in the present state of 
Indians wealth and enterprize, most advisable 
in the interests of Indian population. 

5. It is a well established principle of legisla- 
tion that no legislative measure should have re- 


trospective efiect, if it is likely to cause injury to 
the existing interests. The deposit clause if ap- 
plied to the existing companies, may probably 
lead to the winding up of some swadeshi compa- 
nies who may not be able to make the deposit. 
At the time these companies were formed, there 
was not the least idea that the Government will 
call for a heavy depo.sit fiom them. As a large 
paid-up capital means a heavy charge on the 
funds for dividends, it i.s purpo.sely kept low, 
The shareholders joined the companies on the 
distinct understanding that they had to pay only 
a portion of the subscribed capital and that they 
were not to bo called upon to pay the remainder 
except in the event of the liquidation of the com- 
pany. Their reluctnncG to pay the unpaid por- 
tion of their shares on account of an unexpected 
event, vh. the legislative pressure, may be easily 
conceived. Compulsion in such cases does not 
produce satisfactory icsults. Even the nominal 
capital of some companies may be less than a lao 
of lupees; and they may nob, in the face of the 
proposed legislation, be able to increase their 
capital. The effect of the forcible winding up of 
any existing company, would cause serious loss to 
many hundreds of families. It is liardly neces- 
sary to point out that a winding-up under the 
orders of Govermnent would be a most unpopular 
measure which, sound policy leqiiires, should be 
avoided. The exemption of the existing com- 
panies fiom the deposit clause, is therefore advis- 
able from every aspect of the question. If the 
legislature fimlly d« cide to apply it to the exist- 
ing companies, they should make special provi- 
.sion for the protection of the interests of the 
sufieroiH by the premature and forced liquidation 
under the orders of the Government of India. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that in cases of re- 
trospective legislation, such provision is usually 
made. 

6. The reasons for exempting the companies 
in the United Kingdom doing business in India, 
frern the deposit clause, are not satisfactory. If 
the Indian companies whose assets are in India 
and are easily available for claims, are to make a 
deposit, why should the companies of the United 
Kingdom whose assets remain out of India and 
are virtually out of the re.ich of the process of 
Indian Courts, be allowed to do business in 
India without making a similar deposit. If 
the latter would keep in India, the premia they 
rec ive from their Indian customers, they may 
be excused from making the deposit. In some 
European countries, foreign companies are, it is 
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said, compelled bo keep a large percentage of the 
premia in the country in which they are collected. 
After the catastrophe caused by the failures of 
a few large European companies in Madras and 
Bombay, it is nothing but reasonable that the 
Indian public should ask the legislature to compel 
all non-Indian companies to keep in India suffici- 
ent assets to meet Indian claims. 

7. The strict supervision and control which the 
Bill provides, must be welcomed by all right- 
minded companies, as they will increase the pub- 
lic confidence in tliose concerns and thereby pro- 
mote their prosperity. The special statement 
under the signature of an actuary called for in 
Section 10 of the Bill seems to be unnecessary in 
the case of the companies whose coristitution pro- 
vides for periodical investigations by an actuary 
and whose business has been regularly reported 
on. Actuarial investigations are costly. The 
professional reports these companies have secured, 
will answer the purpose for which the legislature 
intends to call for the special statement. Section 
10 may safely be so amended as to exempt the 
companies referred to, from the obligation of sub- 
mitting this statement. 

8. The schedules appended to the Bill indicate 
that income-tax is chargeable only on interests, 
rents and dividends ‘received by the Insurance 
companies. The practice in Madras has been to 
assess the tax on the net annual balance t.«., on 
the difference between receipts including premia, 
and expense’s including claims. That premia is in 
the nature of deposits made in a Bank, and 80 to 
90 per cent, thereof goes to form Policy-holders’ 
trust fund, have never received the coiisideration of 
the Madras authorities. From the answer given by 
the Financial Member of the Government of India 
to the question of the Hon'blo Mr. N. Subba Rao 
Fantulu in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the 24th of March last, it is clear that the prac- 
tice in the other Presidencies and Provinces is 
quite different and very favourable to the compa- 
nies. That the principle of taxation should be the 
same in the case of all companies irrespective of 
their local situation, cannot be disputed. But in 
the absence of a statutary declaration, each Pro- 
vince acts on its own notions of proper method of 
taxation resulting in the anamoly disclosed by the 
l^wer of the Hon^ble Sir. G. F Wilson. A clear 
provision in the Bill itself, laying down the 
prineiple to be observed in the assessment of in- 
come-tax, will secure an equal and fair treatment 
to all Indian companies alike. 


9. To sum up, (1) there is no real necessity to 
compel Indian Life Assurance companies to make 
any deposit ; (2) if the legislature finally decide 
to take a deposit, the amount should be i*egulated 
with reference to the capital of each company, one 
lac of rupees being the maximum and Rs. 25,000 
being the minimum ; (3) the existing companies 
should be exempted from the obligation of 
making a deposit ; (4) if this is not done, special 
provision should be made for the protection of 
the interests of those who may be sufferers by 
the forcible liiiuidation of the existing companies 
owing to their inability to make the required 
deposit ; (5) foreign companies including those 
of the United Kingdom should be compelled 
either to make a suitable deposit with the 
Government of India or to keep in India a good 
portion of their assets to meet the claims of 
Indians ; (6) companies whose business is already 
sabject to actuarial investigation and report, 
should be relieved from the obligation of sub- 
mitting a special statement signed by an actu- 
ary, under Section 10 of the Bill; and (7) the 
proposed enactment should clearly lay down the 
ptinciple to be observed throughout India, in 
assessing the Life Insurance companies with in- 
come-tax. 

THE REFORM PROPOSALS 

The Reform Proposals A Handy Volume of IGO pages 
containing the full text of Lord Morley’s Despatoh, the 
Despatch of thu Government of Indi.a, the Debate in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statomont in the House 
of Commons, and the Hon; Mr. Gokhale’s soheme 
presented to tho Soorotary of State for India and also the 
full text of his spccoh at the Madras Congress on the 
Reform Proposals, 

Select Notices 

** Will bo found invaluable as works of roferenoe by 
all who try to follow current events in India, and they 
are sure to find a roady sale.’*— The JSmpire* 

** Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, have per- 
formed a distinct service in publishing a handy volume of 
180 pages **The Reform Proposals” oontaining the lull 
text of Lord Morley’s Dospotch ; the Despatoh of tho 
Government of India ; the Debate in tho House of Lords 
with the speeches of Lord Morley, Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Maodonnell ; Mr. Buchanan’s statement In tho 
House of Commons ; the Hon. Mr. Gokhalo’s soheme pre- 
sented to tho Secretary of State for India and his speech 
at the Madras Congress ou the Reform Proposals.”— 
The C apital. Price Asi B* Reduced to As, 4, 

G, A. Natesan d; Oo., Sunkurama Obetty Street, Madras. 
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TRE IRDUR RERAISSARCE. 

BY. 

MR. GLYN BARLOW, M. A. 

(Prinoipali Pachiappa's College^ Madras.) 



Gone are the Vedic Bingers, 

Hush’d is the Vodic strain ; 

But, say, are the lute strings broken ? 

Or can they be tuned again ? 

Gone is the bard of Ranidyan, 

Mahabh Grata’s bard is at rest ; 

But, say, are their mantles in pieces, 

Or wait they new bards to invest? 

Gone is the speech that they sang in, 

For all but a learned few ; 

And the offspring speeches are passing — 

The speech of the bards is new. 

From the West ! Is it new ? It is Aryan, 
And echoes the ancient strains ; 

And what are mere words if the Spirit 
Of the old-time singers remains ! 

I/>ng time the Spirit lay hiding. 

While India’s one concern 
Was * words ’ — to grasp the new language ; 
And her single idea was ^ to learn 

It was then that ‘ Grammarians’ flourished ; 

They crack’d each grammatic hard nut, 
They wrestled with sequence of tenses. 

They settled the business of * but,’ 

The songs of Western singers. 

They chanted with gramm.ar-strain’d 

[throats, 

And thought that the noblest triumph 
Of life was a volume of * notes,’ 

The Grammarians’ age is passing, 

The bards are singing again ; 

Their language is new, but no matter 
If the Spirit inspires the strain. 

Sarojini, the Indian Sappho, 

Is singing melodious lays. 

And Toru — Romish — and yet others 
Are worthily crown’d with the bays. 

What matter if crowds of bad poets 
Sing false 1 — let us praise the good song ! 
And who knows but some glorious music 
Will be heard in the land before long 1 

m 
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R*VI V«RH* • 

By Mr. GEO. JOSEPH M. A., Bar-at-Law. 

t llERE are some people who come to glory in 
spite of external circumstances, whose 
* personal history and intellectual achievement 
have fought one long battle witli each other. Ad- 
verse circmnstancea and unsympathetic surround- 
ings by curious inaction challenge into existence 
some unsuspected psychological possibilities. The 
early poverty and material miseries of some of the 
groat artists are in strong contrast to what their 
genius deserved. The squalor of literary men is 
one of the most tragic jokes in literature. But 
even amongst men of genius there is a more for- 
tunate race whoso worldly affluence and* easy 
fortunes are of a piece with their life-work. You 
cannot think of their life without their work nor 
of their work without their life. Browning and 
Gibbon occur to one as instances. Ravi Varma 
belonged to the latter category, His work was 
part of his life. 

I 

He was born in 1848 in Kilimanore, a village 
a scoi-o of miles north of Trivandrum, the capital 
of the Native State of Travancore. The family in 
which he was born was a historically important 
one and was in the days of its greatest affluence 
the reigning power in the country round about. 
In the great process of the political consolidation 
of Tmvancore in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the chieftainship was extinguished and 
the House swore fealty as vassals to the victorious 
Dynasty. The conquereil ever afterwards re- 
mained faithful and loyal to the now mighty Prince 
of Travancore. A speci.al sort of local importance 
still attaches to them and the House of Travan- 
core is connected by marriage with the House of 
Kilimanore. The aristocracy of Travancore has 
always ^en noted for its learning and culture 
and Kilimanore has held a foremost place in this 
respect. It has produced scholars of considerable 
meiit from time to time. That, however, was com- 
monplace enough. But there was one thing whfch 
it .always regarded as a source of peculiar and V(^fy 
natural pride. There was all along a rich vein of 
artistic capacity in the family, the ultimate worth of 
which was fated to be embodied in Ravi VannaVl 


•CondenBed from a Sketch for “The Bioffraohiefl of 
Eminent Indians Series.” iJiograpnies of 
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^viYanna’s own mother was a lady of great 
yU^iiimxig and discriminating culture and a minor 
'^t as well. It will thus be seen that the future 
leniist was born into an atmosphere of wealth, in- 
fltieiice and a fine tradition. It meant for the child 


la home life which helped and encouraged in a pi^- 
tfninent degree his artistic leanings. His uncle, 
^Baja Raja Varma was himself an amateur artist 
of considerable taste and refinement .and the 
i^outhful Ravi Varma used to watch his work 
The boy began to study Sanskrit in his 
^eiarly youth as English education had not sullici- 
•jintly popularised itself, and Sanskrit was the 
only vehicle for a generous education. Rut 
like other boys who were destined to become groat 
itrtists in their day, llavi Varma did not take 
;kindly to book learning and was often discovered 
Bketching on walls in schooM)oy fashion tho 
lierpines of Hindu mythology. It would bo 
foolish to draw any serious conclusions fiom n 
mhoobboy tendency of this sort, but it is worth 
noting that his efibris were in the purely imagin- 
ative line. There is also another tradition cluster- 
m round this period — it may be a legend but it 
is legend that is widely believed and is worth 
fording. Raja Raja Varma, the uncle, was at 
toe time painting a picture in which there was a 
tree. He had finished the morning’s work ami 
gone out when Ravi Varma entered tho studio 
tod drew a parrot on the tree, I believe tho 
paiTOt quite spoiled the picture, but llaja Raja 
Varma was unwilling to damp the enthusiasm of 
Ids aspiring collaborator and ho finished the 
idoture as it was. The picture is forgotten but 
like story is still with us — charged with a cjuiet, 
(nigrant human touch, 

^e year 1862, was an eventful one for the boy. 
He hid just turned fourteen when he accompanied 
bis uncle on one of his periodical visits to the 


ttito Ruler of Travancore. The admiring undo 
Introduced his nephew and pupil to the Maha- 
njfthas a promising artist. His Highness be- 
interested in the boy and presented him with 
libox of water colours — a right Royal gift in the 
,)l^vancore of 1862. I am afraid this box has 
had its due. I myself think that this box— 
fcg^udy and paltry one no doubt tested by the 
■todsrd of these days-^wos more precious to him 
nto anything else which happened to him in the 
l^ytitght years of a very busy and active life. I 
^ HOC know that llavi Varma himself ever 
^nted it as such — though I should not be a bit 


jbiiprised to hear some fine day that ho did. But 
ht that box, Ravi Varma may still have been a 


genius but most probably one of that sort which 
Gray spesxks of : — 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark iinfathoined caves of ocean bear. 

That box rescued Ravi Varma from being an 
amateur artist like bis uncle and a good many 
others in his House in their time. The box 
opened his eyes to tho possibility of a greater and 
richer variety of colours and a more scientific 
method of mixing and in.anipulnting them than 
ho had been n.sed to Ixjfore that. Tho adoption 
of a method and the ambition of getting the best 
out of tho method were just a step from one 
another. The box of w.ater eolonis was vitally 
signilic.ant to Ravi Varma for a good many 
reasons. Tho artistic traditions in tho T'ravancore 
of that period are not easy of deteimination 
now witli any degree of accuracy. Rut .some of 
tlie pictures that Iiave come witliin the experi- 
ence of tlie pi'osont writer sooiri to indicate that 
the fashion of tJie period afi’octed a blending of 
the extreme objective accuracy of European Art 
and the no less extreme, idealistic convention- 
alism of purely Fnclian Ari. A fine sense of lino 
there is in them but the queer haunting suggest- 
ivenoss of Jai)anese or classic Moghul Art is 
altogether .absent. The criticism of the "W’est 
had come but its constructive getnus was still a, 
mystery to most. The artistic psychology of the 
time iinist have been a curious study. It was a 
critical time — the old experiences were slipping 
away and the new experiences had not been under- 
stood. Little thi I igs wore tremendously import- 
ant. The box of water colours meant the little 
great thifig of Ravi Varma's life. He made up 
ins mind to adopt and observe the canons of 
Euiopejin Art for tho purpose of interpreting to 
tho world tlie rich and exquisite mythology of 
the Hindus. We shall have a good deal to say by 
and by how far this ambition was justified by 
success. 

For seven years Ravi Varma dabbled in water 
colours. It does not appear that any example 
of his work during that period of experiments has 
been preserved — at any rate not one of them is 
open for public inspection. Ho had no regular 
training of any kind and whatever he did do in 
the realm of Art, he had only himself to praise or 
blame for. In 1865, at the age of seventeen, he was 
married to a lady in the Travancore Royal family, 
and this incident was rich with results for the 
future. He began to reside in the Royal palace 
itself and came in touch with the art and learning 
always inseparable from a civilized Indian Court. 




BEAUTY. 




In 1868, another and really decisive incident 
occured. 

The then Maliamjah of Travaiicore wanted to 
have the portraits of the members of his family 
executed in European fashion an<l at his invita- 
tion a certain Theodore Jansen * came down from 
Eurojje for the purpose. Of course, ho did Ins work 
in oils — which was a novel thing in Travaricoi*e. 
Ravi Varma’s attention was thus ilrawn to the 
new medium an<l he was not slow to appreciate its 
effectiveness and beauty in artistic work. Water 
colours were good in their own way, but once a 
really good artist happens on oil colours, it goes 
hard without his a<lopting that medium. Hut Ravi 
Varma was labouring under a gieat disadvant- 
age — a disadvantage which as wo shall see was 
destined to handicap him all through life — he had 
no one to give him lessons in working with oil 
colours. He applied to Jansen for guidance, but 
unfortunately through pique or jealousy Jansen 
piuctically refused the aspiring student any aid. 
The young artist was chagrined and had to 
take the slight in as gi’aceful a manner as ho 
could. All the same he was allowed to watch 
Jansen at his work ; and this constituted prac- 
tically the only artistic instruction that Ravi 
Varma ever had had.t {dso attempted some 
foolish and futile things — he tried to learn the 
art by mechanical rules and admeasurements. 
This wa.s unfortunate no doubt but this fact 
should never be ignored either in oiir praise 
of Ravi Varma or in our quaricls with him. 
During the next six or seven yc;ars, we do not 
hear anything about Ravi Varma except that he 
was still at his arduous and dangerous task of self- 
education. He worked in oil and water colouis 
strenuously enough, but there was no one to 
oncounvgo him. The Royal Family wore well 
pleased to have an artist of considerable merit 
amongst them but they looked upon the work as 
his amusement. He was tremendously and 
genuinely in earnest but his oarne.stness was mis- 
understood or undervalued because of the amateur 
Arttmditionsof his family. His uncle’s encourage- 
ment was still often given but those valuable 
words came mrely and far between on the 
extraordinary occasions of his visit to the capital. 


• I have seen the name spelt in two different ways— 
JotwfiBon and Jansen, The difference is immaterial 


enough, 

t As an instance of what good work an Indian Artist 
oan do according to European canons 
mention Rahamim Samuel, see The Stv^dxo Vol. 62 p., 30 


€t stq. 


The year 1878 saw a gi'eat event in 
Mr. Chisholm the Superintendent of the T^: 

School in Madras paid a visit to Trivandrum 
Ravi Varma became his discovery. He was S 
prised and delighted to see the admirable work, 
a young aitist of considerable talent if not .] 
genius who had taught himself all that he kn 
Ravi Varma had been working till then in a m 
or loss purposeless fashion-— doing studies 
working out imaginative pictures and .J 
Chisholm had the insight to see that the 
was likely to be lost in dilottanteism if it 
alloweil to remain unknown to the outside w 
lie therefore suggested that the young a 
should undertake some serious subject, trehf 
as well as he could and exhibit it at the 
Annual Art Exhibition in Madras. His Highk 
the Mali: irajah also was agroe.ably surprised 
enthusi;ism of such a competent judge as T 
Chisholm and generously gave a grant of mo: 
to meet the expenses of the experiment. 

Varma worked the l est of the year on his fo 
coming work. It was exhibited in Jan 
1874. The picture w.as a portiuit study 
* IS air Lady adorning her hair with a garknS 
Jasmine The choice of the subject was partil^.., 
larly happy — it was an exquisite harmony;,^ 
imaginative idealisation and strict portndtti||5^ 
The type of Nair* beauty was also a revelation s 
Philistine untravellod Madras. The piottra 
cieate^l quite a sensation and there was a 
to see it. It was essentially populai* and 
the style of Ravi Varma’s work throughout 
The picture secured the suffrages of the JudgH 
who unanimously gave it the * Oovemor’s medM| 
Lord Hobart who saw the picture was deligun 
with the work and gave the gratified young 
a {lersonal interview. We may be sure a fet M j 
pbititndes were then spoken about perBevetj m | 
an<l steady work and a good many things 

Ravi Varma survived the flattery and .m 
counsel and came back to Trivandrum. 
Mahara jah was greatly pleased and almost regaMM 
the picture as an achievement of his own, 
work was followed the next year by one 
.similar type ‘ A Tamil Lady playing on a striom 
Instrument*. This was hardly an improvemenJ|M 
its predecessor either in conception or exeod^M 
but it was good enough to secui’e the ‘gold m4m 
a second time. The Prince of Wales (H. M Jju 
late King-Emperor) visited Madras in 1876, ,i^ 
the Maharajah of Travancore who had come;|p 
Madms to see His Royal Highness, presented 'Ijm 
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with some pictures of Ravi Varma — one of these 
was ‘ The Tamil Lady The Prince of Wales 
expressed his admimtion of the work done 
especially in view of the fact that the artist had 
never had the benefit of European education. 

In 1876, Ravi Varma again exhibited in 
Madras — the picture l^ing the first of his series 
of studies of ‘ Sakuntala writing to Dushyantan.* 
The story is well-known and the picture at once 
appealed to the populai imagination. This was 
the first attempt to deal with Hindu dnimatic 
fiction and the artistic appeal was almost thrilling. 
As a picture it is richly susceptible to ciiticism — 
it is too crowded with irrelevant details, the pers- 
pective is almost helpless, Sakuntala is false and 
— but all those things were ignored or for- 
gotten in what it was taken to stand for in the 
public mind. Hindu mythology and the stories 
pf India had once moi o come into their own for 
serious artistic treatment. Ttiis picture was 
purchased by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos who bid in the meanwhile succeeded 
Lord Hobart Jis Governor of Madras. 

Before another two years had elapsed Ravi 
Varma tided the first of his great portraits. He 
painted the portraits of tlie (iovernoi* and some of 
the membei’s of his family. The first of these is 
still in the Government House. It is not in any 
sense a very great pictiire but it is singiilarly 
straightforward and honest. The artist did not 
attempt any subtle or profound ofTects and it is 
interesting enough from another point of view. 
The old Indian portraiture was too psychological 
as a general rule and to that extent Ravi Varma's 
work represents a healthy reac^tion against the 
earlier psychologism which was often morbid and 
obscure. 

From 1878 81 Ravi Varma led a quiet but inten- 
‘ sely busy life. His fame hftd gone forth and in the 
jrush for new portraiture, the public of South India 
^^kept his hands full. Most of the pointings of this 
' period wore porti'aits and they are scattered all 
over South India in the possession of their respect- 
ive owners. I have come across some of them and 
they have often made me wish that lie had stuck 
' to portraiture a little more religiously. He does 
not seem to have done much of purely mythologic- 
al and imaginative work at this period. But 
there was at least one of them which had a 
eurious history. It was a study of ‘ Sita's OrdeaT. 
It is rather a complex group and the contrast of 
emotions trying. The story itself is familiar, else 
Mie meaning is none too clear from the picture, 
treatment of the central figures Sita, Rama 


and the Earth goddess is singularly successful. Sita’s 
patience in her trial and silent grief at parting 
from her lord is exquisitely expressed while there 
is a quiet scorn and triumph on the face of the 
Goddess. Rama is too much surprised to take in 
the full meaning of what has happened. But the 
back ground and the grouping of the subsidiary 
figures is weak and unsatisfactory. It is ghostly 
and artificial. As a matter of fact, as we shall 
see subsecpiently, Ravi Varma was never success- 
ful with dark eftects — he was too much the child of 
.sunninesH and naive joy. Lakshmana is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. But the general effect 
is admirable and Ravi Varma's work was emphatic- 
ally bold — and it would be foolish to be very 
fastidious and critical al^out the work of a young 
man of thirty- three. Sir T. Madava Row’s 
attention was subsecpiently drawn to it and he was 
struck by it. He bought the picture and made 
a present of it to H. H. the (Jaekwar of 
Baroda. 

This secured the introduction of the artist to 
the Gookwar who invited him to Baroda for his 
forthcoming Coronation cei’emony. He remain- 
ed in Baroda for some time and pointed the 
porti'aits of the members of the Royal family. 
The enlightened Prince wms so pleased with the 
artist that he ever afterwards extended to him 
his liberal patronage. Soon after his I'etum 
home his uncle and master in the art died. 
Ravi Varma’s cai'eer from 1885 to bis death in 
1906 can be more summaiily dismissed. He had 
established a name for himself and the period 
meant incassant work and travelling for the pur- 
poses of his work. The pictures of this time are 
the most popular and best known and they were 
produced almost one on the heels of the other and 
it is conceived that his pictures maybe studied in 
detail without injustice even though the chrono- 
logical reference is not always kept in view. But 
the few remaining interesting incidents of his life 
may be leferred to here in brief. 

In 1885 he was introduced to the late Maha- 
rajah of Mysore on the stiength of a portrait 
which he had painted of the Private Secretary to 
His Highness. The Maharajah was pleased with 
it and granted the aitist his patronage. Some 
portraits were done. He also came in touch with 
the Pudukottai Family where he had also had the 
privilege of knowing that interesting statesman, 
diplomat and author. Sir M. E. Grant Duff who 
was then the Governor of Madras. In 1888 he 
got from the Gaekwar.of Baioda the commission 
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for the most considerable work he was ever des- 
tined to do and which was also destined to make 
him the genuinely popular artist that ho became 
in later years. It included all his mythological 
and historical studies of the ginnd nge of Hindu 
civilization and culture. I’hey were originally 
meant to be a scries of stmlies from the Raimi- 
yana and the Mahabharata-^but the possibilities of 
classical studies were revealed to him as the work 
progressed and by tho time he died there was 
hardly a well-known incident in Hindu my- 
thology and legends of chivah-y and heroism that 
he had not painted. Iloyal patronage and 
general popularity also made him a fsusliionable 
artist which, of course, meant a deal of labour 
and a small fortune to him in the way of foes. 
Soon after his Raroda experience he committed 
perhaps the only ai'tiatic blunder of his life. He 
established an oloograpliic press for issuing his 
own pictures. His pictures attained an almost 
unique popularity but tho oleogi aplis wei e exe- 
cuted by unperfected mechanism and soulless 
mechanics. The colours too were Laid with the 
worst possible taste and I myself think steel 
engravings would have been much better than 
these daubs of oleoginphs. No discriminating 
critic really denies now that the j)r(‘ss was artistic- 
ally as much a mistake as it was financially a 
success. But it is possible to be of two minds in 
the matter. 

Towards tlie end of his career, llavi V'^arma 
was undoubtedly the leading artist in India and 
he gathered round him a largo number of pupils. 
The school, if this heterogenous assembly of young 
artists may be cjilled a school, had no new doctrin- 
es or canons of art to preach — but they were all one 
in their admiration of their master and in their 
well-meant efforts to emulate him. With advanc- 
ing yesirs, his health began to fail and in some 
instances of his work at any rate, he <legeneiated 
a good deal. But I always look back to a small 
delicate study, suffused with the darks an<l lights 
of a fast falling tropical evening entitled ‘I'lie Russo 
Japanese War * as the best example of the mellow 
restrained wisdom of the master in his old age. 
It was the only instance in his art where whim- 
sical blends of darkness and light yielded their 
treasures to him. This was in 1 904 and it will 
always be matter of speculation with me what 
new fields he might not have trotl but for the 
sweeping death-rate of the tropics. He had dealt 
in sunshine and glory all his life and just before 
the curtain was finally rung down he seemed to 
capture the riches and suggestions of the deep 
puzzling darkness. He may have had a second 


chapter of his life which he Wiis never allowed 
oven fairly to begin. But this is sad speculation. 
One of the most pleasing things which happened 
towards tho close was the .appreciation and admir- 
ation of some of the pictines by Lord Curzon 
when he visited Travancoi*e in 1900. Ravi 
Varma’s health began definitely to fail in 1905 
and he died on October 2nd, 1906. 

II 

Art criticism in India is a tremendously diffi- 
cult matter. There is tlie essential complexity of 
criticism as such. It means such a lot in present 
experience — it means a good tleal more in the way 
of pro-su])positions, culture, education, sympathy, 
imagination. But in other countries the canons 
are rsirely at fault. You can either find them out 
yourself or be ])nt in tlie way of fimling them out. 
Deductively there is the great ciitical tradition, 
inductively thoie are tlu^ works which ai*e essen- 
tially and nndetuably great. Within limibitions 
tho critic’s task is sinqjlified. But in India 
tliero is this peculiarity, you have no canons — or 
the canons tlieiiiselvos are in a fair way of being 
undermined. ’Phe hunt for unehallengable send- 
ing ground is as baffling as it is in metaphysics. 
Mr. Havel 1 has discovered the glory of ancient 
Indian .art hut ho has also discovered and 
expounded the essential wickedness and weakness 
of Ibm Varma’s art in half-a-dozen sentences 
on the lines of Dr, (Joomaraswamy. Critit3s may 
(piarrel as much as they jdoase about Ravi Varma, 
hut he means far too much in modern life to be 
dismissed in half-a-dozen, even a dozen sentences. 
Mr. llavoU's guidance in tin’s matter must 
tlierefore be regi-etfully but firmly dispensed 
with. In his iconoclastic criticism of present Art 
tendencies in India, Dr. Coomaraswamy has lost 
his moorings and in his criticism of Ra vi Varma, he 
a})[)ears to be for once helpless and unedifying. 

Ravi Varma was essentially a child of the 
sun. The blaze of colour and gorgeous efibets 
wliich jiro present everywhere in liis pictures will 
be impossible without the hard beating down of a 
tropical sun. There is an unquestioned delight, 
an uncritical acceptance of the joys of life percepti- 
ble in every one of his pictures. He is sweet, 
rich, luscious, a very Tennyson amongst artists. 

To Riivi Varma, his pictures are tho most 
characteristic memorial and India is the richer for 
her heritage. 
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H. E. Sir Thomas Oibson>CarmiGhael Bart 


f E would luartily w«lcomo His Excellency 
Sir Tliumas Gibson O^irlfnichiiel, our new 
Governor, into our midet. Sir Tboniaa’ 
antecedents and success as an adininiatrator in 
Australia show that a Wetter selection could not 
have been made for Madras. Born in Match 
1859, ho succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, the Uov. Sir William Gibson-Carrni- 
cbael, in 1891. lie received his education at St. 
John’s College, Cauihridgp, graduating B.A., in 
1891 and M. A. in 1891. He was Private Secre- 
tary to Sir George Trevelyan and Lord Jlalhou- 
sie, when they were S^^crctaries of State for Scot- 
land, and was appointed Chairman of the Scottish 
Board of Lunacy in 1891, In 1895 he contested 
Midlothian in the Liberal interest and represented 
it in Parliament, in succession to Mr. Gladstone 
until 1900. In Parliament his interest, as was to 
be expected, was principally confined to Scotti.sh 
affairs. He made his maiden speech on the 13th 
of July, 189fi, speaking for the Opposition on the 
Agriculbuial Kates Relief (Scotland) Bill. Though 
a Liberal, he often voted with the Government, in 
support of measures which seemeil just in the in- 
terests of the people. eHis Parliamentary career 
shows generally his interest in matters affecting 
Agriculture, public health, Sanitation, and Muni- 
cipal administration, in all of which Madras, we 
have no doubt, will benefit largely during his 
tenure of office. 

His love of fair-play, moderation aad business- 
like habits marked him out for a gubernatorial 
career in the Liberal iiiti resfcs. In 1908 he was 
— during the time Tjord (Jrewe was Secietary for 
the Colonies — appointed Governor of Victoria and 
created a K.C.M.G. lie reached- the Colony at 
a critical time and but for his cool courage he 
would not have been the success be turned out 
eventually in it. His admini.stration has been 
much appreciated by Australians themselves, as 
may be gathered from the hearty send-offs they 
gave him sometime bsek and from the many keen 
expressions of regret with which they wore coupl- 
ed, In Victoria, he opened up, during the three 
years during which he was its Governor, many 
new fields of activity, besides attending cheerfully 
to the social and other duties attached to 
his high office. He made it his mission, according 
to an Australian writer, to visit every party of 
the State where farming, dairying, market garden- 
ing, mining and other industries were carried on, 


and having a sound business head and considerable 
perception, he recommended and pressed home 
suggestions in the right quarters. Every one 
seems to agree that these proposals could not have 
been better thought out if Victoria were a busi- 
ness concern managed by a competent Board and 
Sir Thomas were a kind of inspecting Chairman or 
Director, specially commissioned to recommend im- 
provements in running the enterprise. His facul- 
ties have been characterised to ha both critical 
and creative, administrative and originative. 
Every movement with which he was associated, it 
has been remarked, proved a success. He is spok- 
en of as an optimist by choice and is reported to 
have spread a cheery confidence wherever he has 
journeyed. Though notan orator like Sir Arthur 
Lawley, his speeches have giHdually taken, it is 
said, the color of accumulared practical knowledge 
of local conditions. 

In all thingR, ho is the cultured gentleman who has 
infinite patience of tho shortcomings or misconcep- 
tions of loss endowed and less fortunate men and women. 

. . . . There is no necessity for him to assume a 
stilted stand-oiT air, Tho man’s natural dignity com- 
mands tho respect duo to his rank, and if ho does not 
enjoy tho divinu afilatus ho certainly possesses luraini- 
ous insight, and a word of advico from him is worth a 
whole volume from most other men. 

Sir Thomas has taken a lively interest in the 
study of nstural history and his papers on centi- 
pedes, spiders, etc , are regarded both in Europe 
and America as authoritative. His interest in 
portraits and portrait painting is groat and his es- 
timate of the value of portraits has been charac- 
teri.'ied by so high an auMiority as Lord Rosebery 
as almost final. Ho was a member of the Board of 
Trustees for the Scottish National Galleries in 
1907—8. Speaking of his services to Scotland, 
on the ove of his departure to Victoria in June 
1908, Lord Rosebery remarked : — 

Honestly, when I began to reflect on the various 
aspects of 8ir Thomas in which we regard him, 1 feel I 
should detain you much longer than 1 wish if 1 attempt- 
ed to expatiate upon tliora. It appears to us that wo 
are suffering a heavy loss from many points of view...... 

Bir Themas Carmichael was one of the most sympathetic 
and representative Members that Midlothian could possi- 
bly have had. But then I would ask you to remember 
tho great soryico he has rendered to Art in this country 

That was tho result of his extraordinary genius, 

his innate capacity for testing works of Art He has 

tho genius of friendship as he has the genius of Art 
judgment. Well, with all these qualities we can ill spare 
him. 

Sir Thomas married, in 1886, Mies Marry Nugent 
eldest daughter of the fourth Baron Nugent — the 
Baronetcy is of the Austrian Empire, though the 
holder of the title is entitled to use it in the Unit- 
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ed Kingdom — and they were socially very popular 
^ in the Colony they have just lel>. The afternoon 
ihey entrained at Melbourne for Adelaide en route 
%ur London, one of the streets through which 
»^hey had to pass was, it is reported, a mass of 
people down to the railway station to see them 
off. Rich people in motors, poor people on foot, 
men, women and children, especially children. 
In fact the whole of Melbourne seemed, wrote 
one who was present on the occasion, to be on 
move to see Sir Thomas and Lady Carmichael oft*. 
One hcard,it has been said, nothing of titles in the 
crowd’s conversation. It was “ the Carmichaels,” 
in tones of loving respect for Lady Carmichael on 
account of her good works. She was as much ap- 
preciated as her husband by the practical Victorian. 
In addition to pleasing manners, which had charm- 
ed high and low, she had worked very hard in- 
deed in women’s spheres of interest and had suc- 
ceeded in setting on foot a movement to prevent 
the overlapping of charitable bodies that, is s.aid to 
be bearing now good fruit. There is not a phil- 
anthropic institution, it has been reported, that 
has not profited by her presence upon its commit- 
tees ; not a hospital where the patients have not 
been cheered by her visits ; and not a few houses, 
where despair has not been barnshod ard nesv hopes 
created by her timely interventions. Work, not 
words, is said to bo her motto. 

Sir Thomas arrives at Madras at a time when 
the Presidency is, as a whole, enjoying the bless- 
ings of peace and order. The new order of 
things brought into existence by the reformed 
Councils has had its first trial, and if Sir Thomas 
will carefully look in, he will see that there is 
little ground for doubting the wi.sdom of fjord 
Morley and Lord Minto in the reforms they in- 
augurated. Work for the future, he will see, lies 
in this line and in developing the system of 
local self government, first instituted by Lord 
Ripon, of evergreen memory. He will also see, if 
he keeps his eyes and ears open and tiavcds as well 
as he has done in Victoria, that there are not a 
few points at which the administration comes into 
close contact with the people and that it is there 
that constant vigilance and the desire to do good to 
the people of this Presidency is necessary. As time 
passes by, he will realize too that public opinion in 
India is neither ill-informed nor altogether sha- 
dowy and that it is often conducive to good gov- 
ernment, to meet it half-way than to take for 
granted that there is nothing substantial in it. 
Efficiency is good, but happiness of the ruled is 
better, Prestige, in a country ruled like India is, 


dies hard, but satisfactory good government, Sir 
Thomas should grasp early in his career, requires 
that it should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of promoting the general welfare of tl.e millions 
of Indians committed to iiis charge by His 
Maijesty the King-Emperor, whose watch woid is 
“sympathy” for India and Indians. That is 
just the word that Sir Thomas should lay to bis 
heart at the very threshold of his career in India. 

That llis Kscellency has already grasped the 
cardinal principle that should govern his policy in 
his new sphere of action, he clearly indicated in 
the very first speech he has made on assuming his 
high office. That speech, we may here say, has 
rightly created a most favourable impression on 
the public mind in India, and the liberalism, 
sympathy, and eirnestne-s to do good that cbrac- 
teiise it mark it out .a.s a notable pronouncement, 
a pronouncement not unworthy of the occasion 
during which it was made. While His Excel- 
lency does non forget the limitations under which 
he has to woik, his anxiety to work in the spirit 
of the new reforms and to leave his mark on the 
administration of the country are only too plain 
in his speech. said, speaking in a straight- 
forward and sin(‘tre manner: — 

I can assure all of you that I will give my best atten- 
tion to those matters which more or less directly, you 
nave told me, will bo brought before me before long, so 
that 1 may make up my mind and form an opinion as to 
points on which I think there is an honest difference of 
opinion between some people in this Presidency. I shall 
do my best to look into those matters, and in forming 
any opinion to look at them from every point of view in 
that sympathetic way in which alone one can expect to 
come to a fair judgment on matters as to which, as I 
have just said, there is an honest difference of opinion. 
Until throe days ago, when 1 landed here, I had never 
set foot on Indian soil, 1 claim no special knowledge of 
your institutions, and I am entirely ignorant of the 
languages spoken in this Presidency and ignorant of 
many things—ignoranco which to you, is almost incon- 
ceivable, but of which, with the assistance which 1 hope 
to receive from you 1 hope that I may bo able to learn ; 
but in the meanwhile 1 shall try to console myself with 
the thought that perhaps that ignorance may free me 
from prejudice, and possibly have advantages to you, that 
it at any rato prevents me from indulging in a long 
speech. 

But I must refer to matters which have been definitely 
brought before mo. Therefore, 1 cun assure those of 
you who represent the Madras Corporation here that 
they will always flnd nio most willing to learn about 
their work and most willing and ready to appreciate 
what they are doing. I have some small acquaintance 
with local self-government in other parts of the world, 
and I know of the importance of such matters as water- 
supply and drainage, which you refer to. 1 know the 
ditlioultioR which often seem almost a strong necessity 
of raising largo sums in connection with these matters. 
I can certainly promise you that if, by sympathy, or in 
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any other way, 1 can give, as you put it I think, a stimu- 
lus to the cause of local self-government in this Presi- 
dency, I shall be very glad to do what I can. A doflnite 
question was put to me in the last Address, that from 
the landholders of Ganjam, as to whether I would assist 
in recommending the abolition of the village service cess. 
With regard to that point I am bound to say that 1 do 
not know enough about it to express any definite opinion, 
but 1 am, 1 admit, generally prepared to sympathise 
with anyone who wishes to escape from a tax which he 
feels to be heavy on him ; but at the same time, 1 know 
only too well how difficult it is to arrange that without 
throwing hardship in some other quarter. All that I 
can say is that 1 shall give it my best consideration. 

The landholders of Madras have, in a very kindly 
manner, referred to the fact that I, in some ways, know 
something of Government in other parts of the world. 
While 1 know there must be wide differences between 
the Goveroraent in the parts with which I am familiar 
and here, that there must bo wide differences of form, I 
trust that the spirit which underlies those forms is the 
same and that here, no less than in Britain or in Aus- 
tralia, all those who take part in Government— whether 
smaller branches of Government or more important 
ones— they are all determined to do what they can to 
secure that there should be even-handed justice between 
man and man— (cheers)— and, as far as possible, that 
every encouragement should be given to our fellow- 
subjects, wherever they are, to develop to the full the 
resources of their own portion of the Empire, to make 
the fullest use of their abilities and talents in the 
development of that part. It appears to me that it is 
only in this way that we can really make for the fullest 
development of the whole and do honour to our King- 
Emperor, loyalty to whon^ you have all assured mo you 
so genuinely possess. 

His Excellency is the first Provincial Governor 
to be appointed since the inauguration of the 
new reforms, and his declaration of policy, set out 
above, is, we think, in keeping with it. Call fer 
CO operation from one like him unmistakably 
pre-supposes we think, a sincere wish, to know 
the other side of the shield and we feel sure that 
** mutual respect and mutual understanding and 
mutual sympathy,” which he desires, will be 
forthcoming from the general publ'c of this 
Presidency. The speech wherein this passage 
occurs was delivered by His Excellency only the 
other day and how confirmatory it is of the high 
credentials with which he comes to govern this 
Presidency will bo made plain from the following 
further extract from it : — 

T7e in Britain and you here in India are, 1 think, 
indissolubly bound up. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
foretell the future, but I think that of this we may bo 
certain, that for many years to oome, at any rate, our 
histories must be bound together and that if either of 
us are to do anything for progress, we must work 
together. (Cheers) 1 think we are all agreed that if wo 
are to work together there must be mutual respeot and 
mutual sympawy between us. Our histories are not the 
same, it is possible that change does not proceed so 
^uiokly here as it does in Europe and I need hardly say 


to you who are students of history and constitutional 
development, that all development must be based on 
what has happened in the past and must be shaped by 
it. Therefore, we may not proceed quite on the same 
lines but I do not think that there need bo any differ- 
enoe in the ideals we both aim at. Of the feelings of His 
Imperial Majesty towards His Indian subjects 1 do not 
beliove there is any doubt either here or in Britain and 
of the feelings of India towards His Imperial Majesty, 
1 do not think there need be any doubt. One of your 
addresses has referred to the expression of opinion mode 
by Lord Minto the late Viceroy in a speech the other 
day. There have been many such expressions of opinion 
made publicly by men who must know. I feel certain 
that those have had great elloct in Great Britain and 
among the hjnglish speaking people and that there is a 
belief that, although possibly there may be some men, 
misguided men, as I take them to be, who, possibly 
from motives which they believe to be right, say or do 
things which would load others to think otherwise, still, 
I think, there can be no doubt that these men are doing 
nothing for the good, either of India or of Britain. And 
I believe that there is a readiness in Britain to believe 
and a feeling of certainty that the loyalty of India is, as 
has been quoted, intense. That 1 think is entirely satis- 
factory. As 1 have said a moment ago, there must be 
mutual respect and mutual understanding and mutual 
sympathy. It may not be possible for us all to see eye 
to eye but if we are to work together we must at any 
rate in the main be working towards the same ideals. I 
am not going now to refer, in fact you do not ask me to 
refer, to any of the important questions which must 
come up for consideration and in which the people of 
Great Britain and the people of India roust find common 
ground on which to unite if there is to bo development 
for progress, as 1 take it we all feel there will be. Out 1 
will say this, that if it be my good fortune or my duty to 
have any part in the settlement of the lines on whioh 
development is to take place in this Presidency as on 
any of those most important questions to which the 
M^ras Provincial Congress Committee have referred 
and as to which the Hon’blo the Prince of Arcot hinted, 
1 can promise you that I will give them my fullest con- 
sideration and 1 believe that I know enough of your his- 
tory and enough of your aims to be able to say that 
that consideration will be based on respoot and I will 
certainly have a groat deal of sympathy with your ideals. 

The Prince of Arcot said that a time would oome when 
the people would be ready to take their proper part in 
the advancement and administration of this country. 1 
can assure you that I believe that the people of Great 
Britain would rejoice in nothing more. How that has 
to be carried out it is not for us yet to say. As time goes 
on there may be changes in ideals. Things may be done 
whioh we do not at the present time foresee and oannot 
foresee, but 1 do believe and trust that we shall work 
together for the good of the world. 

That is a speech, we think, worthy of his high 
reputation, and as His Excellency’s earnestness 
to do good Htrikes us rh genuine and sincere, we 
foresre progress and ptospority to Madras during 
his quinquennium. 
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I. THE DURBAR OF 1877. 

Liirly Betty Bsiltom* in luir history of Lm'd 
Lyiton\ Indian Adinhiifitration Im.s .sot out in 
great (le:\l the object and origin of the Fir.st 
Procknmtion Dnrbjir held at De.llii in 1H77. Her 
account is an exccaMlingly intiM-esting one, aial 
a.s it is onr chief autliority on the subject, \v(‘ 
make no a[)ology for brielly sunnuai ising Iiere 
what .slie has rt*corded. Writing of tlie cau.ses 
that led to the in.stitiition of the Ih-oclaiuation 
Durbar in India, she .sjiys : - 

“When the adniini.stration of India was tran.'^- 
forred from the Kasl. liulia Ooinpany to tla* 
Sovereign, it se(*ined in tlie e\es of hm- Indian 
subjects and feudatories that th(‘ ini[M‘i>onal 
]X)wer of an administrative^ abstraction had been 
replaced by the direct per.sonal .Muthoritv of a 
human beijig. Idiis was a change tlioioughly 
congenial to all tluur traditional .s<‘ntiments, but 
without some appropriate title thc‘ of 

England was scarcely h'.ss of an .abstraction than 
the Comj>any itself. ^Phe only liali.an word 
coiTe.sponding to the English Queen -namely, 
Malika — was one commonly bestowo<l on the wife 
of an Indian Prince ami therefore entirely 
inapplicable to the true po.sition of the British 
Sovereign in India. Tin; title of Emjuess or 
Padshah could alone adecp lately represent her 
relations with the states .and Kingdoms of India 
and was mortiov’cr a title familiar <-o the natives 
of the country, and an inipre.ssive and .significant 
one in their eyes. 

Embarrassments ins(‘parable from tla; want of 
some nppro])riate title had long been e\peri(*ncod 
with increasing force by successive Indian adminis- 
trations, ami were brought, as it were, to a crisis, 
by various circumstances incidmital to the Ihincc 
of Wales’s visit to Jmlia in 1875 -^7(5, and by a 
recominondation on the part of Lonl Northbrook s 
Government that it would be in accordance with 
fact, with the language of politic.d <h>cniuen(.s, 
and with that in ordinary u.se, to speak ol Her 
Majesty as the Sovm'oign of India fli.at is to say, 
the paramount power over all, incluiHiig Native 
States. 

It was accordingly announcetl in the speech 
from the throne in the .session of 187(), that 
whereas when the direct government of the I mlian 
Empire was as.sumcd by the Quemi no formal 
addition was made to the style and titles of the 

W 


Sovenoign, Her Majesty deeincil that moment a 
fitting one for supplying the omission, and of 
gi\ iiig th<*reb> a birmal ami em[>ha tic expression 
of the favourable .sentiimaits which she had always 
entert.Mined h/w.n<ls the princes and people of 
India. 

By AugiLst 187() the proposed scheme for the 
proclamation of the new title had been drawn up 
and had received the cordial supiiort of the 
Viceroy’s Ckmncil in India. 

'I'he translation of the m‘w fitle in the ver- 
nacul.ir w.is a matter for careful consideration 
and consultation, 'riie (lovernment of India 
finall}^ <leci<led to adopt the term Kai.«ar-i-Hind. 
It was short, .sonoi-ous, exjaessiv’o of the Imperial 
chai.ictiu' which it was intemhnl to convey, and a 
title, moreover, of clas.sical ;inti(]uity, the term 
Kai.sar-i-lloom bdng that geneially applied in 
<)ri<Mit:d lit<Tatui(‘ to llu‘ R«)m;in imij erors and 
still repre.senting the title of Emperor throughout 
Ol Ultra I Asia. 

It was, moreover, decided that the new title 
.should be announced at a groat a.''semblage.oii the 
historical plain near Delhi, on J.innary 1, 1877 — 
in the presence of the heads of every government 
in India ; of 1200 of the noble band of civil 
servants; of 14000 splendidly erpupped and 
di.-ciplined British and native troop.s ; of sevonty- 
seveii of the ruling chiefs and princes of India, 
repre.senting ti'nitories as large as (lieat Britiiin, 
France and (Jermany combined ; and of 300 
native noblemenaiid gentlemen besides. Altogether 
t>8,000 were invited ami did actually reside in 
Dellii and in its surrounding camps during the 
fourteen days of the As.seiiibhige. 

Sfi'viees hitherto inadeipiately recognised W’'ei'e 
rewarded : peii.sions enjoined by ancient native 
families whe.se umpiestioned loyalty had rendered 
them deserving of assi.sta.nee wore increased; 
iimnerons increased .s.ilaiies for life vveie granted 
to the piiucipal native chiefs ; and to each chief 
entitleil to a .s:ilute was pre.sented, in the name of 
the Queen ami witli all due ceremony, a large 
.silken banner lieaiing on one side the Royal 
Arms ;iml uu the otliei* his own. ’Phe banners 
were of diverse eolunis, varving according to the 
rank of the chief, and were to bo carried hence- 
forth at all State cmeuioiiials in fioiit of those 
to whom they were given. Gold ami .'•ilver medals 
eommemorative of the day vv’oie also .stiiiek nitd 
deliveriHl respectively to each chief and to other 
.seloeted persons from Her Majivsty. Honorary 
titles were conferred — a reward v ery dear to the 
native mind -^on more than 200 native noblemen 
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and gentlemen ; a. large miiubei’ of certificates of 
honour wore present, od to native and ot.lier 
gentlemen tliroughout lndi:i lielding sneji »)tHt'es 
as honorary magistrates and members of municipal 
councils; tho jmy ajnl allowances to tlie commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and nu'n of 
the native army in India were increased, and a 
large number of appointments were made to the 
Order of Rritbsh fndia. 

There remained the moie difficult task of 
devi.sing some a}>{)ropriate recognition on tJu* part 
of flovernment of the claims of the British 
portion of the community, iepr(\senting tlie pow(‘r 
by which tho Empire had been won :ind ni:dn- 
tained in the pist, and on which it depended for 
its consolidation ami advancement in the present. 
The question was long and carefully considere<l, 
more especially as Lord Lytton was personally 
anxious that .some such recognition shoidd he 
made. Insuperable objections, however, were 
raised to some of tho more material suggestions 
made by the Viceroy and it proved impossibh* 
finally to do more than give some appointments 
to the Order of the Sbu’ of India ; to <*n‘ate an 
Order specially open to non-official classes, now 
known as the ‘ Most Eminent Order <)f the Indian 
Empire; ’ to impruv’o in some degree the position 
of British officers serving in native legiments ; 
and to give a day’s pay t^) the seamen ami soldiers 
serving the Queen- Empress within fiidian limits 
on the day of the Proclamation. 

Three large pavilioirs had bemi specially erected 
for tho occasion, at some distance outsah* ;ind 
overlooking an extensive plain to the north of tin* 
city of Delhi. The laigest of tlie.se pavilions, 
which was .semi-circular in form, about 800 feet 
long, facing the Viceregal throne, was occupieil 
by the Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
ruling chiefs pi-esent at Delhi with their principal 
attendants, and tho various high officers of 
Government, all of whom were .seated in such a 
manner that the native chiefs vviui^ intermingled 
with the high officials. The two otber pavilions 
erecteil to the rear, l ight and left, of the Vicei’oy’s 
throne were occupied by a larg<* concouivse of 
spectiitors, including the Governor-General of the 
Portuguese .setth‘ments in India, the Khan of 
Khelat, tho Foreign Envoys a, ml Consuls, and 
European and Native noblemen and gentlemen 
from all parts of India. The; British troiqis, 
Eurojieaii ami Native, were <lrawn up in a vast 
circle in the plain, around. 

The Viceroy arrived at the place of a.ssemblago 
fk little after noon, and was received with a royal 


.salute from the troops assembled. On arriving at 
the grand entraiiee the Viceroy, accompanied by 
Lady L>tton and the membeis of his personal 
Statf, alighted from his carriage and, preceded by 
his Stiiff* advanced in proces.sion to the dais. 

liis Excellency, wearing the (‘ollar, badge, and 
robes of the Star of India, was received by the 
w’hole jus.sembly sUimling, the ma.s.sc‘il hands di*awn 
up ebwe ly ])laviug the National Anthem until he 
Jiiul taki*n bis .seat on the dais. Tlu* I’roclamation 
formally declaring Her Majesty the (jueeii to be 
Empi«‘.s.s of Jndia was then read in English by 
the chief IleraM and aftervvar»ls in Unlu by the 
Foreign Secretary. At its eonelnsion 101 siilvos 
of arlillery, intermingled with fett.r <f.e joie from 
thea.ssemble<l ti-oops, were* lired ; the Boyal Stanil- 
ai<l boisled, and the bamls again ])layt;d 

the National Aid hem. Aftc‘i* a brief p.‘i,nso 
tlu* Viceroy rose ami deli\eie<l Ibe following 
speech : — 

LORD lArrox’s durrah speech. 

On the first day of November, in the year 1858, 
a J’roelamation was issued by the Queen of Eng- 
laml, convtying to tlie Biinces ami JVople of 
India those; ;i.ssnrances of He*!* Majesty’s good will 
which, from that day to this, they have cherished 
as their most [ire'cions political poss(*ssion. Tho 
promises the*!! made by a Sovereign, wliose wore! 
lias m‘v<*r b(*(*n broken, need no confirmation from 
my lips. Eigldd*!! yesars of progr<*s.sive pro.s[M*iity 
confirm them ; ami this gnait assemblage is the 
co»i.spi(!Uoiis evidence of tlieir fulfilment. Hndis 
turbed in tiio «*iijoyim*nt of their lu*re«lit.aiy 
honours, pioteeteil in the pro.s(‘ention of tlieir 
lawful interests, both the Priue(*s ami the People 
of tliis Empire have found a full security for the 
future in the generosity and justice of the past. 
We are now assemhleil to proclaim the assumption 
by the Queen of the title of Empress of India; 
and it i.s my duty, as Jl(*r U(*presentative in this 
Oountry, to explain the gracious intentions of Her 
Majesty, in julding that title to the .style and 
dignity of Hei* ancestral Grown. Of all Her 
Majesty’s pos.sessioiis throughout the world, — 
po.ssessioiis eomprisiiig a sev(‘nth part of the 
eartli’s surface, and three Jmmlred millions of its 
inliabit-juits, - theie is not one that She reganls 
with doejier inteiest than this great and ancient 
Empire. At all times, ami in all places, the 
Ihitish Grown has had able and zealous servants, 
hut none more; illustrious than tho.se whose wisdom 
and hei'oism have won and kept for it the doini- 
niou of India, This achievement, in which al 
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Her Majesty’s sul)jects, European and Native, 
have worthily eo-oper.'ited, has also la-en aided hy 
the loyalty of Her Majesty’s gieat allies aial 
feudatoiies ; whose soMiers have shared with Her 
Armies the toils .and victories of war; whos(i 
sagaeioiis fidelity has assisbal Her Hovcaanneiit in 
preserving an<l diffii.sing tie*, blessings of ])eact‘ ; 
and whose presence* here to-day at tlie .solemn 
inauguration of Her Jmperi.al title, .attests tlaar 
confidence in the beneficteiice of ll(*r powaa* and 
their interest in tlu^ unity of Ifcr Empire. 
This Empire, acquiiMsl hy Itei .ancestois and 
con.solidated hy Herself. 'Phe Qiie<*n reganls as a. 
glorious inheritance bo he m.aint.aiiual and trans- 
mitted intact to Her <h‘scrnd.ants, and She m- 
cognis(‘S in the po.ssession of it, tin* mo.st solemn 
obligations to us(^ Her great pow(‘r for the welfare* 
of all its peo])le, with scrupulous reg.-ird for the 
rights of Her feudatory Princes. For this reason, 
it is Her Majesty’s Royal ]ilcasure to a<ld to the 
titles of Her (h-own one w liich sh.'dl he henceforth 
to all the Princes and Peoples of India, the 
j)ermanent symbol of its union with their in- 
t,erests and its claim upon their loyal alh‘gi:ince. 
The sncce.ssive dynast i(‘s whose i ule in India the 
power of the British Crown h.as been calhal by 
Pi’ovidence to replace* and improve, w(‘r('. not un- 
productive of good and gr(*at Sox (‘i(Mgns ; hut the 
policy of their succ(*ssors failed to secure the 
internal pt*ace of their dominions. Sti*ife became 
chronic and anarchy constantly recurrent. 1'he 
weak were the pr(*y of the strong, and the .strong 
the victims of their own pjmsions. 'Ihus, .sjipped 
hy inee.s.sa,nt bloodshed .and shaken by inte.stinc 
broils, the great House of 'Pamerlaiu* (a umblcil to 
<leeAy ; and it f(*ll at last because it had ce;rse<l to 
be conducive to the progress of the East. Now', 
under Laws which imparl. ially [)rotect all racos and 
all rree<ls, every subject of Her Majesty may 
j'eacefully enjoy his own. ’Phe toleration of the 
(Government permits each member of the com- 
munity to follow without molestation the lades 
and rites of his religion. ’Phe .strong hand of 
Imperial power is put forth not to crush, but to 
protect and guide ; and Hu* results ot British Rule 
are everywhere around us in Hu* rapicl .‘ulvance 
of the whole country and tlu* increasing prosperity 
of all its Pi'ovinces. 

British Administrators and faithful Offu'krs 
op THE Crown, — It is to yt)ur canitinued labours 
that those beneficent results are chit'fiy due : and 
it is to you, in the first instanc**, that I have now, 
in the munc of Her Majesty, to e\pr<*s.s t he grati- 
tude and confidence of your Sovereign. Not less 


ste.'idfastly than all your honoui’ed predecessors^ 
you have toiled for the good of this Great Empire 
wit h a porserving energy, public virtue, and self- 
devotion, nnsnrpas.sod in history. The doors of 
tame :ire not open to all ; hut the opportunity of 
doing good is denied to none who .seek it. Raipid 
promotion rt is not often in the power of any 
Gov(*rnment to provide for its .servants. But I 
feel assured tliat, in tlui service of the British 
(‘rown, pnhlie duty and pc*rsonal devotion will 
ever have higher incentives th:in the expectation 
of jmhlie honours or persomil j*moluments. Much 
of the mo.st iinportjint ami vahudde W'ork of 
rndian admini.stration ha.s ;ilvvays been, and always 
must he dom*, not by prsons in prominent posi- 
tions, Imt by tho.so district ofiicers on whose 
patient inU*lligence and coni;jge the efficient openi- 
tion of its whole system is es.senti.ally dejxjndent. 

I cannot give ex})re,s.sion too emphatic to Her 
Maj(*sty\s grateful recognition of the admirable 
inaiiiH*!' in which Ht‘r st‘rvants, both Civil and 
Military, have performt*d, jind are performing, 
throughout India tasks jis delicate and difficult as 
a)iy which tbe Crown can confide to its most 
trusted subjects. M(‘mbi‘r.s of the Civil and 
Milit.iiy Services, placed at .in (‘jirly age in posi- 
tions of immense re.sponsibility, submitting with 
eheerfnl <h*voti()n to a severely exacting discipline, 
per.sonally exercising the most important adminis- 
trative fniu'tions .‘nnong populations whose 
l.ingia^ge, creed, and customs, <lifier from your 
ow n, — may you ever be sustained in the firm yet 
gc‘ntL* disehai'ge of your arduous duties by the 
eon.seioiisness that, whilst yon thus uphold the 
high elmraeter of your race, and carry out the 
benign precepts of yoin* religion, you are also con- 
fei-i ing on all other creeds and i-aces in this 
country the inestinwdile benefits of good (Govern- 
ment. But it is not only to the official servants 
of tlie (h’own Hiat India is indebted for the wise 
application of the principles of Western civiliza- 
tion to the steady clevelopment of her vast re- 
.sourees ; .and I should ill'represent the feelings of 
my august Mistress if, on this occasion, 1 failed to 
a.ssnre Her non-ol’i'ci:i] F]uropean sul)je(!ts in 
India of the cordial .satisfac-tion with which Her 
Majesty recognizes and apprecLites, not only their 
loyalty to lli'r ’Ihrone and Por.son, but also the 
bem'tifcs which Her Indian Empire derives from 
their industry, their social energy, and civic virtue. 
Wishing to increase Her opportunities of distin- 
gnisliing Hu* public serv ices, or private worth, of 
Her suhjeetvs throughout this importjint portion 
of Her Dominions, Her Majesty has been pleased 
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not only to sttiiction a certain enlnrjfement of tlie 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of Inclia, and of 
the Oi*der of Biitish India, but also to institute 
for this purpose an oiitiroly new Order which will 
be called the Order of the IndiaTi Empire. 

Officers and Soldiers of the Army of India, 
British and Native.- Tln^ Queen recalls with 
pride your heroic achievements on every (Occasion, 
when, fighting side by side, you liave ujiheld the 
honour of Her Arms. Confident that all future 
occasions will find you no less (dliciently unite<l in 
the faithful performance of that high duty, it is 
to you tlmtHer Majesty entrusts the great chaige 
of maintaining the })eace, and protecting the pros- 
perity, of Tier Indian Dominions. 

Volunteer Soldiers.-- Your loyal and successful 
endeavours to render yourselves capable of acding, 
if necessary, with the Regular forces, claim cordi- 
al recognition on this occasion. 

Princes and Chiefs of the Empire, — Which 
finds in your loyalty a jiledge of strength, in your 
prosperity a source of splendour, Her Majesty 
thanks you for your readiness, on which She 
reckons, if its iid, crests be attacked or menaced, 
to assist Her (lovernment in tlie defence of them. 
Ill the Queen’s name I cordially welcome you to 
Delhi ; recognizing in your presence, on this gn^at 
occasion, conspicuous evidence of those sentiments 
of attachment to the t^hown of England which 
received fi’oin you such emphatic expri'ssion during 
the recent visit of the IVince of Wales to tliis 
country. Het Majesty regar<ls Jiei’ interests as 
identified withyonrs; and it is with the wish to 
confirm the confidence and perpetuate the inti- 
macy of th<5 relations now so happily uniting the 
British CVowii and its feudatories ami .allies, tiiat 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to assume 
the Imperial Title we prociaim to-day. 

Native Subjects of the Empress of India, - 
The pi’esent conditions and jMu nianent intiaests 
of this Empire demand the su]a'e*me suj»ervi.sion 
and direction of t heir administintion by English 
officers trail letl in the piincijiles of that pidity 
whose asseriion is necessary to [iiesei-ve the 
continuity of imperial inle. Jt is to the wise 
initiative of these statesmen that India, chiefly 
owes tlint sti^ady progiess in civilization which is a 
condition of her political im[)oitHncp, and the 
secret of her growing strengrJi, and it is they who 
must long continue to form tlie most impoi'tant 
practical channel through which the arts, the 
sciences, and the culture of the. West (which Imve 
given to Europe its pre.-^nt. pre-eminence in peace 
find war), xntiy freely flow towards the East for 


the common benefit of all its children. But you, 
the natives of India., whatever your race, and 
what^'.ver your creed, have a recognized claim to 
share largely with your English fellow -subjects, 
according to your cajiacity for the task, in the 
administration of the country you inhabit. This 
claim is founded in the highest justice. It has 
b<‘eii leptMU'dlv atlirmeil by tlie greatest British 
.Mini rndiaii statesmen, and by the Legislation of 
the Impel i.mI Parliament. Jt is rccogiiizinl by the 
( loviM iiment of India, as binding on its hououi’, and 
consonant with all tin* aims of its policy. The 
government of India, tlieri'fore, notici's with 
satisf.Mction tin* marked imjaovement iluring 
recM'iit y<‘ars in the cbaracb*r i)f the Native Public 
Service, esjiecially in its higher grades. The 
ndministration of this great Enijiire demainls, 
from many of those to whom a share in it is 
enl.rusted attributes not exclusively intellectual, 
(jualifications to wdiich moral and social sujieriority 
arc ess(‘ntial. More ('specially, therefore, does it 
rest with tho.se wlio, by birth, rank and lieri'dita rv 
inllneiice, are your natural leaders, to fit them- 
selves and their cliildri'ii for the honomnhle duty 
wdiich is ojien to them liy accepting the only 
edueation that can enalile them to comprehend 
ainl practise the principle stea<lily maintained by 
the (Joveniment of the (jneen, their Emjiress. 
Y^ou must all adojit as your own that highest 
standard of public \irtiie which com[)ris(‘.s loyalty, 
iiicoiTUpiihility, impartiality, truth and courage. 
The (iov(*rnment of Uit Maj(\sty will then 
cordially welcome' your co-operation in the work 
of adniinist.r.Mti<)n. Por, in every (piartei* of the 
globe over whieli its dominion is established, that 
(lovernment tinsts less to the strength of armies 
than to tlie Avilling allegiance of a contented and 
united people, w ho rally lound the throne because, 
they recognise therein the stable condition of their 
jiennaneiit welfare. ]t is on the gradual and 
enlightened j'articipation of Her Indian subjects 
in the undisturbed exeici.*^e of this mild and just 
nutlnaitv, and not upon the comjuost of weaker 
States, t)r the annexation of neighhouring Terri- 
tories, that Her Majesty I'elies for tlie development 
of her Indian Empire. Her interests and duties, 
however, are not confined to Her own donu* 
iiions. She sincerely desires tn maintain the 
most frank and fiiendly relations with the 
rulers of those territories which adjoining 
the frontieis of this Empiri' Iiave so long 
owed tia'ii’ inde]tnnd»*nce to tlaar .slielteiing 
shadow of its pijwer. But should the reiiose of 
that power be at any time threatened from with- 
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out the Empress of Inilia will know how to dofeinl 
Her great inheiitanco. No foreign enemy can 
now attack the British Empire in India without 
thereby assailing tlie whole civilizaiion of the 
Eiist ; and the unlimited resources of Her domi- 
nions, tlie courageous fidelity of Hei- allies and 
feudatories, and the loyal allection ol' Her sub- 
jects, have ))rovided Her Maji'stv with ample, 
power to repel and ]»unish <*very assailant. 'Uhe 
pi’esence, on this occasion, of tln' Representatives 
of Sovereigns wdio, from t he remotest jiarts of the 
East, hav(5 ad<h*essed to the t^Jneen their congra- 
tulations on the event we cehdirate to day, signi- 
ficantly attest the pacific policy of the (lovern- 
ment of India, and tlu‘ cordiality of its relations 
with all neighbouring States. To His Highness 
the Khan of Khelat, and to those Amhassjulors 
who liave travelleil so t'ai- to rejaesent on Rritisli 
Territory the Asiatic Allies of the Empr(‘ss of 
India, as also to our honourc'd guest His Excellen- 
cy the Governor- Genmal of Goa, and to tlie 
Foi*eign Consular Body, I ilosiro to oiler on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Indian Government, welcome 
to this Imperial Assmnldage. 

QUKKN VICTOHIA’s MK.SSAfJE. 

PiUNCES AND Peoi’LK OF India, — It is now my 
pleasing duty to communicate to you the gracious 
message W’hich the Queen, your Empress, has to- 
day addressed to you in Her ow n Royal and Im- 
jKTial name. These arc the words of the tele- 
graphic message which I have this morning re- 
ceived from Her Maj(‘sty : 

“ We, Victoria ry the Grace of God, of the 
Uniteil Kingdom, (^ueen, Empress ol India, send 
through our Vici'roy to all our otlicers, Civil and 
Military, and to all Princes, Chieis and Peojdes 
now at Delhi assembled, oiir Royal and Imperial 
Greeting, aiul assun* them of the deep interest 
juid eiiriiest allection with which we regard the 
jieople of our Indian Empire. We ha\e witness 
ed with heartfelt satisfaction the reception which 
they have accoriled to our beloved Son. and have 
been touebed by the evidence of tlieir loyalty ami 
attachment to Our House and Throne. We trust 
that the present occasion may teml to unite in 
bonds of yet closer aflection ourselves and onr 
subjects ; that frouv the highest to the hnmhlest 
all may feel that under tuir ride the great princi- 
ples of liberty, equity and justiiie are secured to 
them ; an<l that to promott' tluMi’ happine.^s, t.o 
adil to their prospelity and mUance thcii' wclfai-e, 
are the ever* present aims and objects of Our 
Empire.” ■ 


You will, I am confident, appreciate these 
gracious words. 

God save Victoria, Queen of the United King- 
dom a ml Empress of India.. 

At the conclusion of this address the whole 
asMMiihly spontaneously rose ami joined the troops 
in giving repeated cheers. Many of the chiefs 
pre.scnt attemjited to oiler their congratulations, 
hut were unable to make themselves heard. The 
Maharajji Sciudhia was the first to rise. Ho said : 
‘ Shah-in Shah Pmlshah (Moiuirch of Monarchs,) 
may God hles.s you ! The PrinccLs of India bless 
you ami pray that your sovereignty and power 
may remain stc^adfast for ever.’ 

EFFECT OF I’llOCLAMATlON. 

In the opinion of the best judges in India, 
after some years’ experience, the assumption by 
the (^ueon of the title of Empress has had political 
results of far-reaching inij>ortjince. The supre- 
macy of the Ri itish Government had of course 
Imhmi long ailmitted as a practical fact by all the 
Native States of India, hut in many cases their 
chiefs gave themselves, when opportunity oftered 
and it seemed safe to do so, the airs of indepen- 
dent [rower s. Treaties, made, [perhaps nearly a 
hnndreil year s before and still in force, nright be 
quotcMl to sliow' that the native prince, although 
not so strong, was equal in dignity and rightful 
[rosition to tire Vicertry. The Nizam, tire Gaek- 
war, and the A^iccroy hail all the same salutes, 
than which to native imaginations there could be 
nothing more sigrnficant. Tins twenty-one guns 
ceased after the Dellii Assembly to he a, sign of 
e<[uality with the reqrrcsentative of the Sovereign, 
'I’here can indeed he no rionht of the fact, now 
univei'sally acknowledged in lirdia, that the 
proclamation of the [rarainount siqx‘riority of the 
British Grown was art a(!t of jrolitical wisdom and 
foif.dglit which has not only strengthened onr 
[Misition throirghout the vast territones of India 
[uoper, hut hns had no small ellect also beyond 
the frontier of the Indian Empire. 


II. THE DURBAR OF 1905. 

The eir cum stances that led to the holding of 
the Durbar of 1903, during the Viceroyalty of 
Ijord (hirzon may he gathered from the following 
Ibdclamation by His Majesty Kirrg Edward. 

Edward, U. 1. 

Wdiereas, upon the death of our late Sovereign 
of ha[)py menroiy, Queen Victoria, iqKrn the 22nd 
dft.y of Jarrirary in the year of Our Loixl one 
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thousiiiul nine himdied an<l one, wc did nscend 
the throne under the stylo and title of Edward 
VII., by the (Irace of (lod, King of the United 
K-ingdom of (ii*eat Brit-ain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, En)p(5ror of India ; 

And whereas, by Our lioyal Piwlaiiiations 
beai-ing date the twenty-sixth <lay of June and 
the tenth day of December in the year of Our 
Lonl one thousand nine hundrcMl and one, in the 
First year of Our Reign, We did publish a ml 
declare Our Royal intention, by thi^ Favour ami 
Blessing of Almighty (lod, to celebrate the SoIimu- 
nity of Our Royal Coronation upon the, twimty- 
sixth day of Juno, one thousand nine hundred 
and two ; 

And whereas, by the Favour ami Blessing of 
Almighty Ood, Wo were enabled to ctdebrate the 
said Solemnity up(.)n Satunlay, the ninth of 
August last ; 

And whereas, it is Our wish ami desire that the 
fact of the celebration of the said Solemnity 
should be publicly announced to all Our loving 
Subjects within Our Indian Dominions, an 
op|M)rtunity shouhl bo gix'en to Our (lovernors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Adminis- 
trations, to the (Jhief Princes, (Chiefs, and Nobles 
of the Native States umlor Our Protection, and 
to the Representatives of all the Provinces of 
Our Indian Empire, to^tako part in the said cere- 
monial ; 

Now We do, by this Our Royal Proclamation, 
make announcement thereof, and Wo do hert'by 
charge and command Our right trusty and well 
beloved Councillor, George Nathaniel Lonl (hirzoii 
of Kedleston, Our Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, to hohl at Delhi on the 1st of January, 
one thousand nine hundred and three, an Im|)orial 
Durbar for the purpose of declaring the coinplotioii 
of the said Solemnity of our Coronation ; and Wo 
direct that at the said Durbar this Proclamation 
shall be read for the information of all whom it 
may concern. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the first 
day of October, one thousand nine hundred and 
two, in the second year of Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING-EMPEROR. 

The Durbar was a magnificent ailair though 
the propriety of holding, it on the sciilo on which 
it was planned by Lord Curzon and carried out 
was questioned in many quarters. Quito a|Mirt 
from that, the Durbar was a. groat succe.ss, both 
as an impressive ceromony and as a gigantic 
Spectacular sight. The elephant procession was 


its greatest feature, the great Imperial city being 
onh'red hy Lord Curzon and the Royal Princes of 
India, on State elephants. “ It was .a barbaric 
display, if you will, hut it epitomised the wealth 
a, ml magnificence of the immemorial East.” There 
were only 200 elephants in the procession includ- 
ing those ridden by the rehiiners of the Princes. 
On the reading of the Proclamation announcing 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. by the 
Herahl Major Maxwell, tla^ guns without fireil a 
salute of l()l guns and the 40,000 troops oncir- 
eliiig the Dnvl):ir fir(‘d a “ feu de joie 

THE VICEROY’S DURBAR SPEECH. 

'riieu the Viceroy made his speech and 
in doing so said ; — Five months ago in 
London His Majesty King Edwanl VII., 
King of England and EnqMTor of India 
was invested with the crown ami sceptre 
of the English Kings. Only a few repre.senta lives 
of the Indian Empire had the good fortune to be 
pri'sent at that ci'reinony. T\)-day His Majesty 
has hy his royal favour afibnled an opportunity to 
all his Indian people to take part in siuular rejoic- 
ings, and here, ajid elsewhere throughout India, 
are gathered together in honour of the event the 
Princes and Chiefs and Nobles, who are the pillars 
of his throne, the Eui'opeau and Indian ollicials 
who condnet his administration with an int(‘giity 
and ilevotion to duty beyond conqiare, the Ai iny, 
British and Native, w hich with such pre-eminent 
bravery def(*nds bis frontiers and fights his wars, 
and the vast body of the loyal inhabitants of 
India of all races who, amid a thousand varieties 
of circumstance and feeling and custom, are united 
in their spontaneous allegiance to the Imperial 
Crowm. It was with the special object of thus 
solcmni.sing bis Coi-onatioii in India, that His 
Majesty commanded me, as his Viceroy, to 
convene this great Diirbir, and it is to signify 
the supreme value that he attaclies to the occasion 
that he has honoured ns by ilcputing bi.s own 
brother, His Royal Highness tlie Duke of Con- 
naught, to join in this eelehration. 

It is 21) yea,rs since, on the anuiveisary of this 
day, in this city of Iiiiperial memories and tmdi- 
tions, and on this very spot, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed trhe First Empress of India. 'I’hat act 
was a vindication of lier profemnd interest in her 
Indian subjects, and of the accomplished unity of 
her Indian dominions under the paramountcy of 
the British Ci*own. To-day, a, (juarter of a 
century latei", tliat Empire is not less but more 
united. The Sov(3reign to whom we are met to 
render homage is not less dear to his Indian 
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people, for they have se(*n his features, and heard 
hxH voice. He has succeeded to a throne not only 
the most idustri<His, hut tlu< most stable in the 
world ; and ill-informed would be the critic who 
would deny that not the le.*i.st of the bases of its 
security-- nay, I think, a ))Tincij)al comlition of 
its strength — is the possession of the Imlian 
Empire, and the faithful attacliment ami service 
of His Majesty’s Indian people, llich in her 
ancient traditions, India is also rich in tin? loyalty 
which has been kindkMl anew in her by the West. 
Amid the crowd of noble* suitors wlio, through all 
the centuries, have sought her hand, she has giv4*n 
it only to the one who has also gained her 
trust. 

Nowhere else in tlje wurhl would such a 
si)eetacle be possible as that which we witness 
here to-day. T do not speak of this gr(‘at ami 
imposing Assend)lage, unparalk‘h‘d as I lM‘li4‘ve it 
to be. 1 r(‘fi‘r to that which this gathering 
symbolises, and thos(' to whose feelings it gives 
expression. Over 100 rulers of sei)anite States, 
whose united population amounts t(» 00 millions 
of people, and whose territories extend over 55 
degrees of longitude, have coim* here to te.stify 
their allegiance to their common So\ ereign. We 
greatly esteem the sentiments of loyalty that 
have brought them to Ikdbi from such gre.at 
iUstances, ami often at considerabhi sacrifice ; and 
I shall pre.sently be honoured by receiving from 
their own lips their message of personal congnitu- 
lation to the King, 'riie olticers and soldiers 
pi’oseiit are drawn from a force in Jmlia of neaily 
230,000 men, whose pride it is that they are the 
King’s Army. The leadms of Indian sock*ty, 
official and unollicial, w ho are here, are the mouth- 
pieces of a community of over 230 millions of 
souls. Ill spii’it, therefore, and one may almost 
say, through tlieir rulers and deputies, in pt‘r.son, 
there is represented in this aicna nearly one-litth 
of the entire human race. All ai(* animated by a 
single feeling, and all bow before a single throne. 
And shoukl it Ik.* asked how it is that any one 
sentiment can jlraw together these vast ami scat- 
tered forces and make them one, the answ(*r is 
that loyalty to the Sovereign is synonymous w’ith 
confidence in the eipiity ami benignity of his rule. 
It is not merely the expression of an emotion, 
but the i*ecor<l of .an experience ami the declar- 
ation of a belief. For to tlu? majority of these 
millions the King’s (lovernment hasgi>ou freedom 
from invasion ai\^ anarchy ; to others it has 
guaiuiiteed their rights and piivileges ; to others 
it opens over widening avenues of honourable 


employment ; to the masses it dispenses mercy in 
the hour of suttcring ; and to all it endeavoui’S to 
giv4‘ e(]ual justic<*, immunity from oppression, and 
the blessings of enlightenment and peace. To 
have w'on such a ilominion is a great achieveinent. 
To hohl it by fair ami righteous dealing is a 
greater. 'Po wTld it by pi-udent statesmanship 
into a single and compaet whole wdll ho and is the 
greatest of all. 

Such are thi* ideas and aims that are embodied 
in tla^ summoning of this Coronation Durbar. It 
is now' my <bitv to ri‘ad to you the gracious 
M(‘s.sjig 4 * wdiieh His Majesty has ilesireil me to 
eonvoy to his Indian people; — 

‘‘ It gives me much pk*asure to send a Message 
of gr»‘(‘ting to my Indian p(M)[)le, on the solemn 
4)Ccasion wh(‘ii they are cc'lehra ting my CVmniation. 
Only a. snudl nnml>er of the Imlian Prinees and 
representatii t*s were ahhi to he present at the 
Ceremony which took pku:e in London ; and I 
act^()r<lingly iuKtructetl my Viceroy and Oovernor- 
Ceiieral to hold a great Durhar at Delhi, in order 
to allbnl an op]>ortunity to nil the Indian Princes, 
Chiefs, and Peoples, ami to the Officials of my 
(bn eminent, to commemorate this auspicious 
event. Ever since* my visit to India in 1875, I 
havei regaixled that (k)untry and its Peoples with 
elec]) afiection : and I am conscious of tlieir earnest 
and loyal devotion to my House and Throne, 
During recent years many evidences of their 
attachment have reached me : and my Indian 
Troops have remh't iHl conspicuous services in the 
Wars and Victories of my Empire. 

“ T eoiifideiitly hope that my beloved Son, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, may 
lK‘fore long he able to make themselves personally 
ac(piuinte<l with India, a country which I have 
always desired that they should see, and which 
they are equally anxious to visit, (lladly would 
F hav'e come to Imlia upon this (ivoiitful occasion 
myself hail this been found possible. I have, 
liowever, sent my dear Ihother, the Duke of 
Connaught, who is already so wx‘11 known in 
India, in order that my Family may be 
represeiitiMl at the CJeremony held to celebrate iny 
Coronation. 

“ My de.sire, since 1 succeeded to the^Throne of 
my revered Mother, the late Queen Victoria, the 
First Empress of India, has been to maintain 
unimpaiieil tlie same principles of humane aiid 
cipiitable Ailministration which secured for lier in 
so w'(»nderful a degree the venemtion and afiection 
of her Imlian Subjects. 'Po all my Feudatories 
and Subjects throughout India, I lenew the aspur* 







tKeir liberties, of iwpiect 
5 in tlieir 


ij^niiAek anA lights^ of iiitei'est in their 
^Q0ement, and of devotion to their welfare, 
oi^h are the supi!eme aim and object of my 
itife, which, under the blessing of Almighty 
will lead to the increasing prospoiity of my 


Empii'e, and the greater happiness of its 

» 

>yir 4 ^ces and Peoples of India, these aix? the 
ij^S of the Sbvei'eign whose Coronation we are 
ijl^inbled to celebrate. They provide a stimulus 
inspiration to the officers who serve him, 
^ they breathe the lessons of magnanimity and 

K i to all. To those of us who, like my 
es and myself, are the direct instruments 
h'His Majesty’s Government, they suggest the 
^t that should guide our contUict and infuse 
Adxainistmtion. Never was there a time 
Ijen we were more desirous that that Adminis- 
should be charactensod by generosity and 
imehoy. Those who have suffei’ed much deserve 
l^h ; and those who have wrought well tleserve 
mL- The Princes of India have ofrore<l us their 
ffdieitt and their own swords in the recent c«iin- 
of the Empire; and in other stingglos, 
pfe as those against drought and famine, they 
conducted themselves with ecpial gallantry 
y credit. It is difficult to give to them more 
^ they already enjoy, and impossible to add to 
^i&urity whose inviilability is beyond dispute. 
|ayertheless, it has been a ploasui*e to us to 
pl^se that Government shall cease to exjujt any 
jtierest for a period of three years ui)on all loans 
P have been mode or guaiunteed by tbe (toverii- 
of India to Native Sbites in connection 
the last famine ; and we hoi^e that this bene- 
may be acceptable to those to whom it is 
W^ed. Other and more numerous classes thei^e 
1% in; this great country to whom we would 
extend, and to whom we hope before long 
|ne in a position to announce, relief. In the 
of a financial year it is not always expedient 

B ako announcements, or easy to frame calcu- 
ns. If, howe\'er, the present comlitions 
Pt^ue, and if, as we have good i-eason to 
Pisve, w^have entered upon a period of prosper- 
in Indian finance, then I trust that these 
y yeai*s of His Majesty’s reign may not joass 
fl^hout the Government of India being able 
I^Aimonstrate their feelings of sympathy and 
for the Indian population by measures of 
pmifial relief^ . which their patient and loyal 
Hbot in yeais of depression and distress renders 
Pj^0i(!ia]ly gratifying to me to contemplate. 1 


not nbw refer to^othei^ acta' of consiiibi^ion 
or favour which we have associated with the 


preseilt occasion, since they are recorded else- 
where. But it is my privilege to make the 
announcement to the officei’s of tho Army that 
henceforward the name of the Indian Staff 
Coi^w will cease to exist, and th.nt they will belong 
to the single and homogenous Indian Army of 
the King. 

Princes su k 1 Peoples, if wo turn our gaze for a 
moment to tlie future, a great development 
apj^ears with little doubt to lie before this country. 
There is no Indian problem, he it of population or 
education or labour or subsistence, which it is not 
in the power of statesman sliip to solve. The 
solution of many is even now proceeding before 
our eyes. If the combined arms of Great Biitain 
and India can socuio coiitinneJ pejice upon our 
borders, if unity prevails within them, l)etween 
princes and people, i)etween European and Indian, 
and between rulers and ruled, and if the seasons 
fail not in their bounty, then nothing can arrest 
the mai'ch of progress. I'he India of the futum 
will, under Provhlenco, not be an India of 
diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of 
justifiable rliscontent ; hut one of expanding 
industry, of awakened faculties, of iiicrensing 
prosperity, and of more widely-distributed comfort 
and wealth. 1 have faith in tlio conscience and 
the purpose of my own country ; and I believe in 
the almost illimitable capacities of this. But 
under no other conditions can this future be 
realised than the unchallenged supremacy of the 
paiTunount power, and under no other controlling 
author ity is this capable of being maintained, than 
that of the British Crown. 

And now I will bring those remarks to a close. 
It i.s my earnest hope that this great assemblage 
may long be rerirembered by the peoples of India 
as having brought them into contact at a moment 
of gloat solemnity with the personality and the 
sentiments of then* Sovereign. I hope that its 
memories will be those of happiness and rejoicing, 
and that the reign of King Edward VII, so 
auspiciously begun, will live in the annals of India 
and in the hearts of its ^leople. We pray that, 
under the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the 
IJniverso, his sovereignty and power may last for 
long years, that tho well-being of his subjects 
may grow from day to day, that the adminis- 
tration of his officers may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue, atid thaWtbe security and 
beneficence of his dominion may cindure for ever, 
L^g live the King:Bmper(^ of India! 
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Mbat tbe TCaj tolb an Bmecican Moman 

BY MBS. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


HE ruby light above the tomb of Mumtaz 
Mahal tinged the carved walls of the white 
marble mausoleum with a soft, radiant 
glow, as if a single little window of Paradise had 
opened to let through a ray of light from the 
gemmed streets of the City of God. Outside all 
Nature was asleep except the frogs and crickets and 
nightingales, that croaked and chirrupped and sang 
a serenade to the souls of the slumbering Emperor 
and his beloved. It was the dark of the moon, 
and the glistening marble gleamed like a pale 
ghost, its white domes and minarets standing out 
in bold relief against the black background of the 
night, like an exquisite cameo. From below the 
soft swish of moving waters was borne on the 
night breeze, as the J iimna flowed past the tomb 
of the dead ruler and his queen on its way to 
meet and mate with the sacred Ganges. The 
fountains plashed musically in the darkness. A 
bird, suddenly awakened to the joy of life, trilled 
a thrilling melody from a near-by cypress. On 
either side the groat red mosques stood somOre 
sentinels, their dark outlines merging into the 
blackness of the night. Overhead gleaming stars 
spangled the dome of heaven. As 1 sat on one of 
the white marble seats facing the beautiful memo- 
rial of a lover to his beloved one, my own beloved 
by my side, it seemed that there wa.s nothing else 
in all the great wide world but we two — and the 
Taj. 

And so, in the night, we sat amidst the plash- 
ing of the fountains and gazed upon the tomb of 
the two lovera of yesterday. The ruby light 
glowed like a watchful eye. And as we gazed and 
talked in awed whispers of the love that lived so 
many centuries ago — that lived to-day in the 
marble mass before us, which seems ever and at 
all times to be a throb with the spirit of the dead — 
we seemed, ourselves, to become Shah Jehan and 
Mumtaz Mahal, to live their lives as they had 
lived it, as we speculated on the nature of the tie 
that knit them so closely together in life and 
death, And as we gazed and talked, our eyes fell 
upon a sight that caused us to draw closer together 
—to stop breathing for a moment. For up from 
the underground chamber of the.Tsj floated two 
white-robed forms— a black-bearded man with 
flashing eyes and stern features, softening with 
tenderness as he glanced lovingly down at the 
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slender wraith beside him. His arm was about Iteil; 
waist. Her little white hand was 'firmly held in 
brawny^ brown clasp. There was a masterfw 
ness about his attitude — a clinging submission 
about her — that made the two appear to be but 
diflerent aspects of one and the .same body. 

Out through the high-arched doorway came th^ 
two, across the stone platform, down the broad 
steps, straight toward us, strolling along like two 
lovers out for a midnight tryst. As they approach* 
od us they looked up and smiled, and then came 
and sat down beside us on the marble seat — the' 
spirits of Sbah ,)ehan and Mumtaz Mahal. 

“ You have been wondering about us,” said th^! 
majestic man. You have been seeking to teair 
aside the curtains from the past and learn thdl 
secret of the Taj. What sort of influence did 
Mumtaz Mahal have over me, that 1 should have 
sought to build a monument to her memory that ' 
would live through the centuries, you have asked. 
And you have wondered whether she was ravisli*. 
ingly beautiful and merely enslaved my senses; or 
whether she had such virtues that I was charmed bji-; 
her goodness. “ Do you know,” he said, “ as we hav^ 
hovered about our tombs wo have heard men 
women — iconoclastic cynics — declare that it waa^^ 
through mere pride that I built this mausoleum*^ 
that it was the same spirit that prompts the men;, 
of the twentieth century to spend enormous sunms^ 
of money in order that their wives may be dreaih 
ed in more costly attire than the wives of other 
men. They say it was not because 1 loved iny' 
queen better than my life that 1 erected the Ta|* 
but because 1 loved myself, and wished to perpel-^ 
uate my own name by giving her a more magni*, 
ficent resting place than any other woman 
had known.” His eyes flashed disdainfully, hf % 
features set in a stern frown, his clenched 
crashed clown on the marble as he struck it 
mad frenzy. In such a mood, were he alive, 
might have coTidomned the cynical critics to 60 . 
tortured to death. The little woman at his 
throw her arm about his neck, and pressed hei*' 
soft cheek close to his hairy face, and smiled into 
his eyes, and once more he was a tender lover. 

“ Lot this be the answer to all your queries,” he 
said, in a softer tone of voice. “ I loved Mumta^l 
Mahal, not because of her beauty of face and 
form — although Allah knows, there never was a 
more beautiful woman. It was not by the wilee 
and guiles of a common coquette that she lure# 
me, by devious ways, to be her willing bond 
It was her love that drew us together and chained 
me to her steadfast, unselflsh love, that surrender* 
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ed itself unquestioningly to my will. My merest 
whim, to her was a matter of the greatest moment. 
She studied to discover my wishes and gratify 
them before they had formed themselves in my 
mind. She was my constant companion, my com- 
rade, my best and only true friend. Her softening 
influence saved me from many a pitfall into 
which my pride and self-will would have sunk me. 
Her gentleness held me back from committing many 
a cruelty that would have held me in a hell of 
contrition after I had passed out of the world. 
Just as you saw her now, by her love, tame down 
my evil temper, so in the centuries that have 
passed sbo coa.’rcd mo to be merciful, to be just, 
to be manly. Had there been no Murnt:iz Mahal 
in my life, I would have done notliing that would 
have carried my name down through the ages. As 
Emperor I was nothing but a cruel taskma-ster. 
To-day you would have known of me merely as a 
name in the citogory of Moghul rulers. Tt was 
as a lover and not as an Emperor that 1 have 
lived. Because my wife gave all to me, 1 gave 
all to her, and in giving, T found fume. Xot 
wealth, not victory on the hold of battle, not .skill 
in diplomacy, are the tilings to be coveted in life 
as the fashioners of fame. No glory is lasting or 
of true worth unless it is founded on love — unless 
the fire of love has fused the chains that link the 
past with the present. A loveless man is like a 
rudderless ship. Acqjdent may strand him on 
the shore of success; but unless the guiding hand 
of love is at the holm, the course is uncertain and 
erratic. Shipwreck is imminent.” 

Then a soft voice interrupted. It was like tho 
tinkle of a waterfall in its musical melody. “Do 
not forget that if I had not loved my husband 
with all my heart, if f had not surrendered my- 
self, body and soul, to him, T never would have 
lived in history. The slightest note of selfishness 
in my love would have disgusted him and alienated 
him from me. It was by giving all, without 
thought of return, that I gained all. Because 
I loved him so much, he built this tribute to my 
memory ” — waving her liand toward tho slum- 
bering Taj — “ and it has made rny name famous 
through the centuries up to the present time. 
But it was not for tho sake of gaining fame that 
I loved him — it was simply because I did love him 
and wanted to give myself up to him.” 

“ And so, through loving each other, both 
became famous,” said the shade of tho Sliah. “ In 
the end, when the scales of Fate are balanced, it 
will be found that love is the greatest thing in 
the world — the universal solvent that turns all 
dross into gold.” 


Then tho two loveis clasped hands and strolled 
away through tlio darkness — back up the marble 
steps — across the broad pavoraent— through the 
high aichod doorway — down the stairs to the 
underground tomb— finally vanishing from our 
vision. We gazed at each other with wonder- 
widened eyes. We gasped for breath. Then we 
turned and slowly, silently walked away. Tho 
secret of the Taj was ours. 


Hsfin aiib Zuleihba. 

BV 

PKOF. MlCIfAKL MACMILLAN, M.A, 

{Lntr of fht' Jionihmj Kdnvotionol Scrvict.) 

> ♦ « — 

T was .spring time in the Koorrum Valley. 
Flowers of every hue were blooming by 
the side of the river, thoanemone, the iris, the 
basil, t, he jasmine, the daffodil, the narcissus and tho 
pomegran.ate llower. The maidens went about 
with roses in their bosoms and their hair, and tho 
young men had llowers entwined in the folds of 
their turbans. For it wiis a season of high festi- 
val and they were all celebrating the Now Year, 
which in Mahometan countries begins at the time 
when tho sun enters the vernal eijuinox. 

A small group of girls had separated from the 
other holiday makers to look for wild flowers along 
the bank of a small brook running into the river. 
On they wandered under the shade of willows and 
hazels and, in tho excitement of the chase for wild 
flowers, insensibly drew away till they were out 
of sight and hearing of their friends in the 
valley. 

They were not unobserved. Two men were look- 
ing down from a crag above the brook. They 
were both of thorn armed and, from the attitude 
in which they lay, appeared to be resting after a 
long march. The younger of the two men, who 
seemed by the quality of his arms and dress to be 
of higher rank than his companion, was gazing 
with rapture on the group below, especially on 
one girl whose raven tresses, at that moment, the 
others were emuloualy decking with their fairest 
llowers. 

“ They have pretty girls hero,” remarked the 
elder, “ bub do not let your eyes dwell too much 
on them lest they find a way into your heart. The 
beauty of a Baruckzai maiden can be nothing to a 
Durani chieftain”. 
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“ Nay”, replied the other, “ tlie memory of old 
feudd cannot queneh love. Bi she Birnckzxi or 
not, that tall girl with the white Hewers in her 
black hair is the fairest maiden that I ever saw.” 

He would have gone on to express in more burn- 
ing words the passionate love at first sight that 
had been kindled in his heart. But suddenly the 
joyous and peaceful seeuo was rudely interrupted. 
Tho beauty of Zuleikha had moved the .admira- 
tion of other spectators b(;sides Azim Khan and 
his foster-brother. On the dill's on the other sido 
of tho stream was a group of men who would have 
expressed the amount of her beauty numerically 
by the number of rupees that they might gain by 
hor capture. For they were outlaws juowling 
through thocoimtry in the liope of securing cap 
tives who would sell well in tho slave ruarkets of 
Bokhara, 'riiey saw in tliis group of pretty girls 
a splendid eJiancio (-jf repairing their broken for- 
tunes. At a signal from their leader they 
leapt down from their post of observation with tho 
agility of wild beasts and appeared heforo the 
helpless maidens who wej e so stupefied with sur- 
prise and horror that they could hardly utter a 
cry. Indeed they were sternly ord(5re(l by their 
captors to be quiet on pain of death and to Jiccom- 
pany them without resistance to the liigh gioun<l 
above the stream, where hoi'se litters wore wait- 
ing to convey them to their destination. 

“ And,” said their loader to Zuleikha, you 
with your beauty may find your way from this 
obscure valley to the haretn of the great Sultan 
of Rum”. 

He had it all beautifully arranged. The whole 
party were to be taken to the place where tho 
horses and litters were waiting. Two or throe of 
the best looking, of coursf^, including Zuleikh.a, 
were to bo packed into tho horse litters and those 
they had not room for were to be left l)(>iiiid and 
gagged to await their chance of being discovered 
by thoir friends. 

.But there’s many a slip ’twixb the cup and the 
lip, Although tho Barack/ies were a hostile clan, 
it was not likely that A/imKhan would have quiet- 
ly looked on while their maidens were carried oil’ 
into captivity by brutal desperadoes. Still less 
was he likidy to allow his fiist love to bo carried 
off without a struggle, oven though he and his 
foster-brother were but two swords to ten against 
tho manhiintcrs. He first somewhat reduced tho 
disparity of numbers by a well aimed arrow which 
passed through the temples of one of the ruffians. 
While they were still disconcerted by thoir com- 
rade’s death and the fear of an unknown foe, he 
and his trusty follower rushe 1 down upon them 


with their good swords in thoir hands. At the 
same time Zuleikh.a shook herself free from the 
grasp of tlio mau who ha<l seized her and then blew 
as loudly as she could a silver horn that hung at her 
girdle. The slave hunters fearing that they would 
soon be surrounded and themselves captured 
before they could overpower their two bold 
as.sailants, did nob wait to exchange many blows, 
but Hod away to tlie hills leaving their dead com- 
r.i.io behind. 

Zuleikha for herself and hor maidens could 
hardly find words to expres.s thanks for the time* 
ly assistance that had saved them from tho hor- 
rors of slavery. 

“ You must come”, she said, “ with us to tho 
castle of Zhob and see what gratitude Shere Ali 
will show to those who have saved his daughter 
from tho fearful risk she brought upon herself 
and her friends by hor r.ashness.” 

“ Nay, fair lady, ’ replied Azim Khan “we must 
contifiuo on our joiumey. I fear that I could 
hardly count upon a kind reception in the hall of 
Bhcre Ali.” 

“ Wilt thou then leave mo thus and shall I 
sec my preserver no more ?” 

Azim Khan, emboldened by alook in her beau- 
tiful black eyes which wore even more expressive 
than her gentle words, replied : — 

“ If thou wouldsb ever .see me more, give me 
but one lock of thy h.air that 1 may keep it for 
ever in memory of the happy chance that here 
befell mo.” 

Now in Afghanistan tho possession of a maid- 
en’.s hair implie.s tho strongest claim to her hand 
in marringo. So tin's was a bold request to make 
and Zuleikha may be blamed by tho censorious 
for her readiness in granting it. Perhaps, she 
Mamed herself. Perhaps, like Juliet, she would 
fjiin have dwelt on foirn, frowned and been per- 
veisc aT\ 1 Said him nay. But she was violently 
in love .and yo\ing men and maidens have fewer 
chances of meeting in the Ivist th.an in the West. 
Unless she gave him now tho right to claim her 
as In’s biide, she might never see Azim Khan again 
for he was a stranger and had hinted that there 
was a feud between their fathers’ homses. So 
A/.im Khan went away with a lock of his lady’s hair 
and she with her eomp.any returned to hor 
fathcr’.s castle. 

Her father heard the story of her rescue with 
mixed feelings. His natural instinct of paternal 
affioction made him rejoice at his daughter’s safe- 
ty, but he was very angry with her for straying 
so far away. He was still angrier when he heard 
that her deliverer was Azim Khan, a scion of the 
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hostile Durani clan. So strong was his regard 
for the sanctity of family feuds that, instead of 
regarding the gallant rescue with gratitude he 
was more inclined to resent it as an imperti- 
nence. Last of all, when the story of the lock 
of hair came to his ears, his anger knew no 
bounds. Turning to his daughter a face white 
with anger, he heaped upon her all the opprobri- 
ous epithets he could think of and exclaimed : 

For thee there shall be no more straying 
beyond the castle walls for New Year’s Day festi- 
vals or any other pretext. Thou shalt remain a 
prisoner, dwelling on in the house like the modest 
woman that thou art not, until such time as my 
nephew, Dost Muhammad can come to take thee 
to thy new home. Till then the flowers in my 
poor garden must sufiice thee.” 

The garden to which she was confined was 
beautiful enough to console her, if any surround- 
ings, however beautiful, could console a love-lorn 
heart. Pomegranate trees and orange trees with 
golden fruit spread their foliage above her head. 
The grass plots under her feet were covered with 
cloves and all the most beautiful flowers that 
grow in Afghanistan bloomed in the parterres. 
The soft breezes passing over the flowers breathed 
fragrance. To please the ear a fountain bickered 
in the middle of the garden and choirs of birds 
sang on the branches df the trees. 

But all availed not to give joy to the unhappy 
Zuleikha. Day after day she was persecuted 
with the visits of Dost Muhammad, the husband 
whom her father bad chosen for her. Indeed, 
even if her heart had not been preoccupied, he 
was not the kind of man likely to find favour in 
a maiden’s eye. He was a rough soldier post the 
prime of life, who had gained wealth by plun- 
der more than by legitimate warfare. The fixed 
scowl on his dark brow indicated too plainly the 
cruel nature of a man who had put many inno- 
cent people to death that he might rob them of 
their goods. His clumsy attempts to play the 
wooer only made his ugly countenance more 
hideous. He would come with borrowed compli- 
ments put into his mouth by a drunken poet in 
his service and learnt by heart. Thus one day 
he told Zuleikha : 

“ With thee hell would be a mansion of delight, 
With thee a prison would be a rose garden,” 

And she could not help in reply reversing the 
poet’s sentiment and telling him : 

With thee a mansion of delight would be hell, 
With thee a rose garden would be a prison”. 


Such retorts stung him to the quick, so that pre- 
sently he began to chaibge the language of com- 
pliment for dark threats of evil. 

Her chief comfort was derived from the mes- 
sages of Azim Khan which came to her through the 
medium of one of her attendants. Sometimes they 
were in the form of poems comparing her lips to 
the ruby, ber dark bair to the hyacinth, her eyes 
to the stars of heaven, her fragrant breath to 
musk and amber. Sometimes he expressed his 
resolution to come and demand her in marriage, 
as soon as he bad made himself a reputation wor- 
thy of her in the warlike enterprises in which be 
was engaged. 

One day, however, this secret communication 
with her lover was discovered and the girl who 
had brought the messages was sent away in dis- 
grace. Then the unhappy Zuleikha began to yield 
to despair. In her simplicity she resorted to a 
species of flower divination to gain tidings of , her 
lover. She chose two flowers that grew together 
in the garden to represent herself and her lover. 
Her own emblem was a white lily, as its hue too 
well resembled her complexion, which bad once 
mingled the colours of the white and pink ane. 
mone. A stately blood red tulip stood for the 
young warrior whom she loved. These two flowers 
she watered with ber tears and she scanned them 
hour by hour in the belief that from their condi- 
tion she could divine the fortunes of herself and 
her lover. 

As long as the two beautiful flowers flourished 
side by side, she nourished hope. But a day came 
when the blood red tulip began to droop its head, 
and she became convinced that all was not well 
with Azim Khan. In vain she tried to revive it 
with water from the fountain. One evening at 
sunset the full blossom proved too heavy for the 
slender stalk and fell right down to the ground. 
Then the maiden in despair uttered a bitter cry. 

Alas ! thou art dead and poor Zuleikha is left 
alone in the world, with no one to love or be loved 
by.” 

As if to confirm her ill-omened words. Dost 
Muhammad at this moment burst into her pre- 
sence and, showing the stains on his naked sword, 
exclaimed : 

Seest thou there the blood of thy lover ? Ho 
prayed hard for his life but I slew him like a dog. 
And now, as thou hast none other left, thou must 
turn to me.” 

But Zuleikha had not listened to all he said. 
As soon as she heard of the death of Azim Kban, 
she fainted away and fell Benseless on the ground. 
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Had she not done bo, she would soon have dis- 
covered that Dost Muhammad was lying, that 
the blood stain on his blade, whether it was that 
of man or beast, had not flowed from her lover's 
veins, for Azim Khan at this moment himself ap-'' 
peared on the scene alive and un wounded. 

When he saw Zuleikha lying on the ground, he 
*knelt down beside her, bemoaning his evil dest- 
iny for he thought that she was dead and that ho 
bad come too late. While he knelt thus, Dost 
Muhammad^ whose presence he had not observed, 
suddenly rushed forward and struck him on the 
head a blow which, but for the metal head-pieca 
concealed beneath his turban, would have cleft 
his skull. 

Azim Khan leapt up in surprise at the sudden 
and unexpected blow, and drew his sword to 
punish his treacherous assailant. Then began a 
grim struggle for dear life between the two men 
round the body of Zuleikha. They were almost 
equally matched except that Azim Khan had the 
advantage of youth and greater agility. On the 
other hand, because he regarded his adversary as 
Zuleikha’s murderer, ho was almost overpowered 
by stormy passion, while Dost Muhammad 
was cooler. He too was burning with anger, but 
from old experience in war he knew well the 
necessity of keeping his anger from tempting him 
to any rash onslaught which might give an op- 
portunity to an opponent. Also the longer the 
combat lasted, the greater likelihood there was of 
the clash of steei being heard by some of Shore 
All’s men in the castle. So he remained for the 
most part on the defensive, hoping for the inter- 
vention of his uncle’s retainers and warily 
waiting for any chance of delivering a fatal blow 
that might be afforded by Azim Khan’s impetu- 
ousity. Such a chance soon came. In making a 
desperate lounge the young Durani’s foot caught 
in the root of a tree, and, while he was with 
difficulty recovering his balance, Dost Muham- 
mad made a thrust at his heart. Azim Khan, 
who W 818 almost falling, could not parry this 
thurst with his sword. He managed however to 
swerve to the right, so that his enemy’s sword, 
instead of reaching his heart, was fixed in the 
quilted cloth that covered his left side. His own 
turn was now come. Before Dost Muhammad 
could draw back his sword, Azim Khan by bis 
agility recovered his balance and, while doing so, 
delivered a blow on his enemy’s neck which al- 
ttiost severed his head from his shoulders. 

^e combat had only lasted a few minutes, but 
alr^y dogs were barking and voices were heard 
from the castle shouting loud enquiries as to what 


was happening in the garden. Azim Khan had no 
time to lose if he would avoid capture and im- 
minent death. But how could he leave his be- 
loved lying there in what he thought was the 
sleep of death ? She was not however dead. Just 
at this moment she recovered from her swoon 
and st.'ired wildly round about her as if searching 
for what she dreaded to look upon. 

“ Where,” she murmered, “is that grim-visaged 
Afrit who told me he hud slain my love.” 

Then she saw Azim Khan and thought that it 
was a spirit come to mock her in her desolation. 
“ Or perhaps,” she went on, “ T too am dead and 
am united with my love in Paradise”. 

“ Nay,” said Azim Khan, “ we are both alive and 
a new life of happiness is before thee, when thou 
hast passed beyond the postern gate of the garden. 
But haste, my beloved, or we may be intercepted”. 

“ Alas ! my love, 1 am weak and cannot move. 
Away, save thy life and leave me to my misery, 
which death will soon end”. 

Indeed from the terrible mental shock, she 
had just undergone and the long persecution into 
which she was subjected, her limbs trembled un- 
der her when she tried to rise. So Azim Khan 
lifted her up in his strong arms and bore her 
quickly to the postern gate, outside which a litter 
was waiting to bear her away to her new life of 
love and happiness. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCHOOL-ROOM.^ 

BY 

MU. K. B. RAMANATIiAN, M.A. 

I K E all other sciences, the study of Psycho- 
logy began in the practical needs of man. 
The Cr-men8ch had to study his fellowmen 
and their ways if he wanted to achievo any 
ends he prized. Ignorance in this matter meant 
failure and ruin. The science began with crude 
generalisations like these : if he should give presents 
to the Chief he would please him, that if he 
should practise magic ho would be able to subdue 
his enemy or win the love of a woman. From 
such humble beginnings the science proceeded till 
the highest generalisations of the nature of man's 
consciousness wore reached. Being close to life at 
first and beginning in concrete experiences of men, 

• The Psychology of Education by J. Welton. M.A. 
(Macmillan Co.) * 
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the science has progressed till it has become a 
highly abstract science giving the ordinary man 
the notion that it is a study of inanities and futi- 
lities. Though the interest of the subject does 
not wane v/ith minds of a cerbiin cast, as the 
science soars to tbo rarer atmosphere of higher 
and higher generalities, the usefulness of the 
science for practical needs of life will be according 
as these generalities are felt as condensing and 
capable of being translated into, the rich and 
concrete experiences of life. 

There are certain sciences or systematised 
bodies of knowledge that are closely related to 
psychology and start with psychological data. 
The sciences controlled by ends, as of truth, 
beauty or goodness, or of making available for 
the younger generation the best experience of 
the past, or of making the machinery of govern- 
ment subserve more and more the highest needs of 
man, such sciences cannot go on without properly 
basing themselves on the achieved results of 
psychological knowledge. For immediate success, 
however, these practical sciences might more 
safely neglect the jipproarthcs from psycholcgy to 
their starting points than their connection with the 
manifold phenomena of humanity as it lives and 
feels and thinks and wills. Hence the insistence 
in all sociological studies on the historic method 
in preference to the earlier high priori road. 
Empirical generalisations based on observation of 
the particular department of human achievement 
are nearer reality and aro felt to be more pros- 
singly needed. Mr. Oarveth Read says he 
wanted to collect the phenomena of human 
morals before proceeding with his Natural and 
Social Morals and he expresses his indebtedness to 
Westcrnaarck and Sutherland for their orderly 
arrangements of facts. He expresses his aim to 
be the study of morals as matter of fact and 
experience and not worrying the traditionary 
abstract ideas in the fashion of a scholastic age, a 
task reminding him of the romances wherein it 
was deemed chief mastery to dissect, 

With long and tedious havoc fabled knights 
,Iii battles feigned. 

.* 'This tendency to keep as close as possible to 
concrete experience is observable in recent treat- 
ment of sociological subjects as in Mr. Graham 
Wallas’s “ Human Nature in Politics” and Mr. 
Macdongall’s “ Social Psychology.” The usefulness 
of such books is enhanced by their proximity to 
the region of actual experience. If we have to 
start from highly abstract treatment and come 
down Straight to practical application there may 


be as puzzling problems to solve as of finding the 
captain’s name from the longitude of the ship’s 
course. 

^ In such practical application of the science of 
psychology to educational problems, the need has 
been felt by every teacher for the axiomaia 
media of educational science which wouKi be a, 
sort of halfway house between empiricism and 
theory. It would be a great help to investigation 
of educational problems if the largo bodies of 
teachers should make a careful record Of what they 
observe of the characteristics of the pupils they 
come in contact with. V'or the work to he done 
in a fairly accurate manner they must be well 
equipped with a knowledge of Psychology. And 
it really means that the men engaged in teaching 
children and young boys must be such psycho- 
logical experts ; for it is really the unformed 
minds of children and growing youths that form 
the best material for such studies and it is tliese 
minds that must be deftly handled. And it 
would be not doing a disservice to educational 
progress on the whole if the pay and prospects of 
teachers of the elementary grades of instruction 
and the grades immediately following, should he 
made more attractive than the pay and prospects 
of the Pandits teaching Honours men; so that 
the itTjpressionahlo periods of childhood and boy- 
hood may have the best available teaching talent 
to help grow the young minds. With such 
teachers there would be something like real edu- 
cation, varying according to the needs of the 
youi'jg charges and therefore beneficially calling 
forth their best powers. And such teachers may 
be expected to furnish in their recorded obser- 
\ations materials for the study of infant and boy 
psychology. As it is, there is waste of power 
because of the unintelligent hide-hound system 
mostly in vogue. 

Mr. Welton’s Psychology of Education” has 
the very high merit of keeping close to concrete 
facts, fie recognises the danger that there is in 
devotion to abstract psychology, of making edu- 
cative work un psychological. “It is individual 
lives with which the educator has to deal and not 
generalised averages.” What is wanted is know- 
ledge of concrete pieces of life, not of isolated 
facts torn from their vital context. To the 
philosopher what is of chief interest in men is 
their oneness, their humanity ; to those who have 
dealings with them, to the practical men, the 
chief interest is the manifoldness of men, their 
individuality. To the educationist it is not the 
genus boy or girl, but the particular boy or girl, 
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that determines the iiatui o of his work. General 
Psychology does not help him and educational 
psychology, if it is to be of any service, must help 
him to such a knowledge. Very few books 
seriously attempt to tackle the problem. How 
conscious Mr. Welton is of the importance of 
this particular study is seen through the work. 
In the .5th chapter he contributes substantial 
help towards such a study. 

A striking merit of the book is the literary 
attractiveness of presentment. That Mr. Wlton 
could make dry scientific details inteiesting 
must be already familiar to students of his 
Logical Basis of EdiAcation. His acquaintance 
with poets and novelists helps to enliven his 
stylo. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and Brow- 
ning are availed of for illuminating psychological 
truths as Marion Crawford, George Kliot, George 
Meredith and Miss b'owler. 

And Mr. Welton is not afraid of stating his 
views even if they run counter to the fashion 
of the hour, lie emphasises “ the automatic 
element which is so important in all the exe- 
cutive activities of life” considering that reaction 
.against unintelligent learning has done much to 
depreciate its value (p. .‘1.5.) “ Much of what is 

commonly called knowledge is incro orudition 
which has no bearing of any kind on life whether 
practical, intellectual, artistic, moral or religious." 
“ It is only when a teacher recognises by investi- 
gation of his own experience that much which he 
has learnt has neither enriched nor guided his life 
that he will address himself seriously to eliminating 
from his own teaching all such useless lumber." 
(p. 43.) Again and again he warns teachers 
against the snare of making the lessons intei esting 
by emotional appeals and not by rousing the 
pupils’ own intellectual and purposive activities, 
(p. 390). “ Ijessons are so short that the scholars 

are not called upon to concentrate their attention 
for the greatest length of time possible to them 
without overpressure. That is to say, they are not 
trained in persistence and perseverance.’* (p. 257) 
On the danger of premature specialisation Mr. 
Welton expresses himself as follows: ‘‘An education 
worthy of the name must call forth every class 
of interest, .and must provide suitable m.atf‘rial for 
its exercise. The neglect of any one means a defect- 
ive life. To emphasise one class of interests 
because they are the stronge.st in life is justifi- 
able provided others are provided for according to 
their strength. To do more — to concentrate in 
boyhood and youth on some one special field in 
which one class of interests may work is utterly 
indefensible. The premature specialisation to 


which the great division of labour in all branches 
of learning is leading is nothing short of disas- 
trous.” (p. 215.) 

We wish to draw the attention of students of 
Educational Psychology specially to the chapters 
on the Development of Interests, the Direction of 
Activity and on Learning through Communicated 
Experience, Managers and teachers of Madras 
who feel relentlessly harried and hurried by the 
examinations ahead may bo recommended to lay 
to heart what Mr. Welton says on the evils of 
over-lecturing. Of the two evils of over-lecturing 
and under-lecturing, the latter is the less evil as 
it is calculated bo evoke greater activity on the part 
of students. But the too conscientious teacher 
and the coo conscientious manager eager for his 
money’s worth are apt to promote the other kind 
of evil. 

Latterly we have been hearing a great deal 
about the need for paying attention to character 
formation, about blu^ need for moral arid religious 
insti notion in schools and colleges. Public men 
whoso special vocations cannot have given them 
particular facilities for thought on such subjects 
feel hound to enlighten the public on what is evi- 
dently a favourite subject. If they aim at anything 
more than making the audience admire their 
eloquence, we would earnestly commend to them 
the Chapters XII and XIll of the hook — on 
Ideals and (Jharacter. A study of these ch-apters 
supplemented by the assimilation of Mr. MacOunn’s 
* Making of Character’ will make the lecturers 
more equal to their work than they have shown 
themselves hitherto. 

In conclusion wo may say that wo have read few 
books on eilucational psychology which have dealt 
with the many problems of teaching in a more 
illuminating manner. There are few teachers, 
however well equipped by nature and education — 
whom a stinly of the book will not hearten and 
enlighten. In earlier days it was possible to find 
here and there a successful and earnest teacher 
expressing In'inself as loftily with regard to psycho- 
logy of the school-room, as the principal of Louvain 
University did to Mr. George Primrose with 
regard to Greek. Nowadays it is difficult to 
come across such arrogant and self-satisfied igno- 
rance, except, perhaps, among specialists. To the 
te.achers and to all interested in educational ques- 
tions we would unhesitatingly commend the book as 
one written with literary grace and attractiveness 
and as embodying the ripe experience and wisdom 
of a great master of not the easiest nor the 
meanest of the arts. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF ISLAM. 

A KEVIBW BY 

KHAN BAHADUR 

GIIULAM MAHUMUD SAHEB MUHAGIR. 

* 

COPY of the English translation of the 
“ Teachings of Islam” by the late Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmed of Qudian, Punjab, has 
been sent to us by the Manager of the “ Review of 
Religions** for the purpose of being reviewed in 
our journal. We are glad that we have been 
afforded an opportunity perusing and comment- 
ing on this very interesting booklet. Mr. Mirza 
bea^s a wide reputation as an authoritative and 
powerful writer on religious subjects, and the 
present production from his versatile pen has 
contributed moterially to the augmentation of his 
fame. He is one of that small band of Indian 
writers to whom the Urdu langunge is much 
indebted for the sublimity, elegance, and parity 
of their style. It is very satisfactory to find that 
the English rendering of the book is in 
keeping with the literary merit of the original, 
and bears ample testimony to the ability and 
industry of those responsible for it. Mr. 
Mnhamad Ali has been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of so chast^ a writer as Mr. Mubamad 
Alexander Russel Webbin revising his translation 
which as it now stands is a very entertaining and 
pleasant reading. 

The author has divided his subject into the 
physical, mental and spiritual conditions of man 
and has also separate chapters on the existence 
and artributes of God, on the state of man in the 
after-life, and other allied subjects. He deals 
with-these difficult and intricate problems in a 
lucid, comprehensive and philosophical manner 
which evokes admiration. Under the “ moral 
conditions of man” he includes chastity, honesty, 
meekness, courage, forgiveness, veracity, polite- 
ness, patience, goodness and sympathy — and 
quotes profusely the Koranic injunctions for their 
observance. His discourse on the spiritual condi- 
tions of man is worthy of the writer and deserves 
repeated perusal. We wish we had space at our 
disposal to quote freely from his writings but 
have to content ourselves with a few quotations 
from the Koran so as to givo our readers some 
idea of the sublime teachings of Islam. The 
mirza asserts that ** the Koran does not inculcate 
doctrines which are against the reason *of man 
and which therefore one has to follow against his 


better judgment. The whole drift of the Holy 
Book and the pith of its teachings is the three- 
fold reformation of man and all other dir Aions 
are simply means to the end. As we see ^t in 
the treatment of bodily diseases the physician 
recognises the necessity of dissecting or performing 
surgical operations on proper occasions or applying 
ointments to wounds &c., so have the teachings 
of the Holy Kor.an also employed these means on 
fit occasions te serve the purpose when necessary 
and advisable. All its mortil teachings, precepts 
and doctrines have an all-pervading purpose 
beneath them which consists in transforming 
men from the physical state which is imbued with 
a tinge of savageness into the moral state and 
from the moral into the boundless deep of the 
spiritual state.” One is inclined to agree with 
this assertion after reading the various quotations 
from the Koran contained in the book — some of 
which we cite below as promised above. 

Enter not into houses other than your own like 
savages without permission, but wait until you have 
asked leave, and when you enter, salute the inmates 
saying ‘peace be with you.’ 

“ You are forbidden to oat that which dies of itself, 
and blood and swine’s flesh, and all that has been slain 
under the invocation of any other name than that of 
God.” “ And if they ask thee what is then lawful for 
them to eat, say everything good and clean is allowed to 
you. 

Let } our clothes be clean and let everything that 
belongs to you be purified from dirt and uncleanlinoss,” 

“ Lot your pace bo middling i, e., neither too swiU 
nor too slow, and lot your voioo be neither too loud nor 
too low.” 

“ There is no harm in your marrying the orphan girls 
who are your wards, but if you are apprehensive that 
as they have no guardian besides yourselves^ you may 
therefore be sometimes tempted to deal with them 
unjustly, then marry of other women who have guardians, 
two, three or four, provided you can act equitably 
towards them in all respects, but if you osnnot, then 
marry only one.” 

(Note).--The Holy Koran has granted a permission 
first and put a restramt then. The former was necessary, 
because an undue restraint would have resulted in a 
general spread of fornication, and the latter checked 
excess in the number of wives which was unlimited in 
the days of ignorance. 

“ Say to the believing men that they should restrain 
their eyes and observe continence— say to the believing 
women that they should refrain from easting their locks 
upon strange men and observe continence and that they 
display not the decorated parts of their bodies except 
those which are external, and that they draw their veils 
over their bosoms. This shall be a sure method of 
saving them from stumbling before evil. And they 
should idl turn to God and pray that he should protect 
them from stumbling.” 

** If there are among you any owners of property who 
are weak of understanding, being minors or orphans, 
and have not luifioient prudenoe for the management of 
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their affairs, you should assume full control over their 
property as a Court of Wards, assign them a portion of 
it such as is neoessary for their maintenanoe and 
clothing ; speak to them useful words such as may 
sharpen their intellects and mature their understandings, 
and train them for the business which is most suited for 
their capabilities. And when they attain the ago of 
maturity and are able to manage their affairs well, hand 
over their substance to them. And do not waste it 
profusely, nor consume it hastily under the fear that 
they will shortly be of ago to receive what belongs to 
them. If the guardian is rich, he should abstain 
entirely from taking remuneration from the orphan's 
estate, but if ho is poor, he should take a reasonable 
remuneration. And when you make over your sub- 
stance to them, do it in the presence of witnesses. God 
takes sufficient account of your actions. Surely they 
who swallow the substance of orphans unjustly do not 
swallow but fire and they shall at last themselves bo 
devoured by the burning flames of hell-fire.” 

“ Do not consume each other's wealth unjustly nor 
offer it to Judges as a bribe so that with their aid you 
may seiie other men’s property dishonestly. Verily 
God enjoins you to give back your trusts to their 
owners, for verily God does not love the treacherous." 

“ Give just measure and be not of those who diminish, 
and weigh with an exact and true balance, and defraud 
not men in their substance, and do not walk upon the 
earth with the intention of acting corruptly therein, and 
the aervants of the Merciful are those who walk meekly 
upon earth and when they bear frivolous discourse they 
pass on with dignity.” 

'* Let not men laugh other men to scorn who haply 
may be better than themselves, neitiicr let women laugh 
other women to scorn who haply may be bettor than 
themselves. Neither defame one another, nor call one 
another by nicknames. Avoid entertaining frequent 
suspicions, for some suspicions are crimes. Pry not 
into other men’s failings, neither let any of you traduce 
another in his absence and fear God, for God is relent- 
ing and merciful.” 

’’ They are the doers of good who master their anger 
and forgive others when it is proper to do so. The 
recompense of evil is only evil proportionate thereto, 
but if a person forgives and mends matters thereby, he 
shall find his reward for it from God.” 

0 you who believe bestow alms or give by way of 
charity from the good things which you have legally 
acquired. Make not your alms void by laying obli- 
gations upon those whom you have relieved or by 
injuring them, nor spend your substance to bo seen of 
other men ; and do good to the creatures of God for 
God loves those who do good.” 

** The truly righteous are those who in order to please 
God assist their kindred out of their wealth and support 
orphans and take care of the needy and give to the way- 
farer and to those who ask and spend also in ransoming 
and in discharging the debts of those who cannot pay. 
And when they spend they arc. neither lavish nor 
niggard and keep the mean, and of whose property 
there is a due portion for those who ask and for those 
who are prevented from asking (including all the dumb 
animals) who give alms not only ip prosperity but 
spend also as far as they can when they are in adverse 
oiroumstanoes.” 

** Stand fast to truth and justice and let your testi- 
mony be only for the sake of God, and speak not 
laliely, although the deolaration of truth might injure 
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yourselves, or your parents, or your kindred suoh ag 
children (£ro., and let not hatred towards any indoot 
you not to act uprightly." 

“Slaken not in your zeal for the sympathy of your 
people -sympithy and assistance for your people must 
be shewn in deeds of goodness and piety ; but you should 
not be helpful to one another for evil and malice. And 
be not an advodato for the frauJulent and plead not 
for those who defraud one another, verily God loves 
not him who is deceitful and criminal.” 

The book is full of similar quotations from the 
Koran but watitv of space prevents us from 
extracting more than what we have done. Wa 
n^*ed hardly remark that such teachings will do 
credit to any religion. Uhe book ileserves to be 
in the hands of every Muhammadan student and 
also in the libraries of those who wish to know 
.something of .Muhammadan religion. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. 8AT18H CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., LI 1 .D, 


f E have decided to establish n Hindu univer- 
sity, 1 mean, most of the Hindus in the 
country. It will therefore serve no useful 
purpose now to discuss the larger question as to 
whether it is desirable to have denominational 
universities at all. It is not without a pang that 
many of us fall away from or abandon (even tem- 
porarily and upon grounds of practical wisdom, 
to adopt Helps’s expression) the grand national 
ideal which is the Congressman’s creed. But no 
harmonious advance as a whole seems to be prac- 
tically possible till the units which go to make up 
the collective national life gain more in solidarity 
and are able to help more efficiently in the process 
of evolution. Atoms have to combine into ele- 
ments, and the smaller compounds will prepare 
the way for and necessarily lead to larger and 
fuller bodies. 

^he Hindus want the Hindu university. There 
can be no doubt as to this, for wherever an appeal 
for funds is made, it is readily responded to. The 
points to consider are to my mind two, viz,^ the 
nature of the university which the Hindus desire 
to establish, and the nature of the university 
which they can actually establish. 

It is not easy to give a definition of the Hindu 
ideal of Eiucition which will satiHfy everybody. 
For the matter of that, it is not easy to define 
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lL *Hinda/ edooftMoo td Uie* prob)ei» # ladK 
as Sistier Nivedita obsevved, and 1 believE ttiAtiy 
of 118 will agree with her. She said, How iio 
give true education, that is, national education ? 
How to make you full men, true sons of Bharat- 
bersha, and not poor copies of Europe ? Your 
education should be an education of the heart 
and of the spirit, as much as of the brain ; it 
should form a Hying connection between your- 
selves and your past as well as the modern world.” 
It is not a mere seminary of Oriental learning 
which we want ; nor a mainly theological institute. 
Nor do we want a university which is but a copy 
of the existing bodies thal are governed by the 
Indian Universities Act. What we aspire after 
is a university on modern lines which will provide, 
so far as practicable, for efficient instruction In 
all branches of useful knowledge, and at the same 
time, see to the moral and spiritual culture of 
the alumnif so that when they leave the portals 
of the university they may enter the world as 
full men who are Hindus end Indians. The end 
we have to keep before us is not a pure revival of 
the past, but a synthesis of what is best in the 
West with what was and is best in the East. 
Times have altered, the conditions of life have 
obanged, we must adapt our educational methods 
and aims to this change. If in a competitive 
scheme of society the fittest alone can survive, we 
must train our children so that they may be able 
to struggle among the fittest. This, however, 
does not mean that we must adopt all Western 
ideals and discard our own ideals of plain living 
and high thinking. By no means. Our defini- 
tion of the “ fittest ” must be in accordance with 
the Hindu ideal so modified as to answer the 
needs and exigencies of modern conditions of life. 

But is it practically possible for us to establish 
such a university ? If we can raise the money 
that is needed, we should not despair. We have, 
however, to bear In mind that the university is to 
be in British India and the British Government 
have therefore a right to shape Ita destiny. The 
Education Member to the Imperial Council has 
recently pointed out the conditions on which the 
Gk)vernment of India insist as antecedent to the 
recognition by it of a movement for the establieh- 
iqent of a Hindu university. The first condition, 
which is that the Hindus should approach 
Government in a body, is but right and proper 
and will be uni'eservedly accepted. Nor need we 
qiiarral with the oondition that the movement 
should be entirely educational, although we- all 
l^ow that tl^eye can be no civic life wholly 


tNvorosd from politics. That the Government 
Should have the right to supervise and the oppor- 
tuiiiby to give advice is also just and proper, so 
long as this does not lead to an officialisation of 
the body. Under ultimate Government control 
the university should be allowed to develop in 
its own way. Most people will also agree, L be- 
lieve, that the Hindu university should be a 
modern university, teaching and residential and 
offering religious instruction. The scope should 
be wider than that of existing universities in 
India, the aims cannot be identical. Effete meth- 
ods should be discarded, and beaten tracks 
eschewed if necessary. The eii sting universities 
have been doing useful work in a more or less 
satisfRetory manttcr for many a decade now. Is 
it necessary to reduplicate them or instruct in 
branches of learning which they make adeqimte 
provision for ? The Hindu university ought to 
have a more exhaustive and more modern pro- 
gramme before it. All are agreed that it should 
be a teaching and residential university. At 
least one strong, efficient and financially sound 
college must be made the basis of the scheme. 
But I doubt how many will agree with the 
Hon’ble Mr. Butler in insisting that this college 
should be furnished with ** an adequate European 
staff.” We in British India know full well what 
such a staff ordinarily means ; it is no use minc- 
ing matters, we do not believe in the superiority 
of colour, and we want as a rule without excep- 
tion the better man and no other. Nobody will 
deny that many of the best men are to be found 
in the West, and, if we can afford it, we should 
employ tlio best men we can get, that is, men 
who have an European reputation whatever their 
nationality may be, and not men who are merely 
Europeans and nothing more. 

As to the selection of professors the universi- 
ties in America insist on some conditions which 
the promoters of the Hindu university would do 
well to bear in mind. ** The success of the higher 
work,” it has been said, “ depends upon the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of the professors. No 
amount of materia] prosperity is of value unless 
the dominant authorities are able to discover, 
secure and retain as teachers mon of rare gifts, 
resolute will, superior training and an indomit- 
able love of learning. The professors in a uni- 
versity should be free from all pecuniary anxiety, 
so that their lives may be consecrated to their 
several callings. Publication is one of the duties 
pf a professor. He owes it not only to his reput- 
atiofi but also to his science^ to hjs oolleagueSf 
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to the public, to put together and tfet forth, for 
the information and criticism of the world, the 
results of his enquiries, discoveries, reilections 
and investigations.’’ (ISncyclopaedm Britannica^ 
eleventh edition, volume 27, page 777.) If we 
aie in a position to get professors of the type 
indicated above, we shall be only too h.appy to 
employ them even if they all happen to be Euro- 
peans. But if we are not in that position and 
(to adopt a trite expression) have to cub our 
coat according to our cloth, it will surely be 
much more in the interest of the institution to 
employ a good Indian professor on, say, Rs. 250 a 
month than a fifth- rate European even on 
Bs. 500 a month. We in the United Provinces 
know how difficult it is for the private colleges 
not too richly endowed, to secure and retain good 
men oven when they have discovered them, and 
how the tempting prospects of Government serv- 
ice or superior pay elsewhere cause many of their 
chairs to remain unoccupied. 

Let it bo clearly understood that we want a 
thoroughly efficient college to be made the basis of 
the scheme, but let no considerations of race or 
colour or creed enter to impair, if not mar, the 
efficiency of that college. We should not be 
narrower than it is absolutely necessary to be, we 
should not adopt a principle of exclusion out of 
obstinacy or prejudice. The first and most import- 
ant task before the Hindus is to raise funds. 
Unless the Hindu university can be properly en- 
dowed, it is not worth while establishing another 
university 


Zoroastrianism in Dante. 

BY 

8HAM8-Ur.-ULMA JIVANJI J. MODY, B.A. 

OUNTESS Marti nengO'OVsaresco in her inter- 
esting book entitled “ The Place of Animals 
in Human Thought,’’ refers to the Iranian 
visionary Ardai Viraf and to the Italian visionary 
Dante and to their visions of the other woild. 
Casually referring to the source of Dante’s Di\ine 
Comedy, the lefl.rned authoress says : — 

I cannot feel convinced that with the geographical, 
astronomical and other knowledge of the East which is 
believed to have reaohed Dante by means of conversa- 
tions with merchants, pilgrims and perhaps, craftsmen. 
the) e did not come to him also some re- 
port of the travels of ^tlie Persian visitant to the next 
world* 


Mr. 0, S. Boswell’s recent interesting book, 
**An Irish Precursor of Dante”, has entered deepbr 
into the subject of the sources of Dante’s “DivinO 
Comedy.” Among several sources, to which the 
legend of the vision of the next world can be 
traced, he mentions the Iranian tradition and con- 
siders Zoroastrianism as forming a principal part 
of that tradition. This paper is intended to take 
a brief notice of that portion of Mr. Boswell’s 
work, which refers, among the several tradition! 
of the legend, to the Classical tradition and to 
the Eastern tradition and especially to the 
Zoroastrian tradition. As he says : — 

Vhe main subject of the poem (Commedia of Dante) 
the visit of a living man, in person or in vision, to the 
world of the dead, and his report of What he had seen 
and heard there, belongs to a class of world-myths than 
which few are more widely distributed in place or time, 
and none have been more fortunate in the place won for 
them by the masters of literature. After occupying an 
important place in several of the antique religions it 
afforded subjects to the genius of Homer, Plato and 
Virgil ; it was then adopted into the early Christian 
Church, and afterwards constituted one of the favourite 
subjects in the popular literature of the Middle Ages, 
until, finally. Dante exhausted the great potentialities of 
the theme, and precluded all further developments. 

The Commedia is lilce a mighty river formed by the 
confluence of several tributaries, eaoh of which is fra by 
innumerable springs and streamlets, which have their 
rise in regions remote and most diverse from eaoh other, 
and all tinged by the soil of the lands through which 
they flow. 

The Legend of the Vision of the other World, 
as it has come down to us, can claim a great anti- 
quity and as observed by Mr. Boswell, may be 
traced back along several widely divergent line!,” 
which can be grouped under the following 
heads : — 

1. The Classical tradition. 

2. The Eastern tradition. 

3. The Ecclesiastical tradition, which is the 
result of ^’the fusion in the early Christian Church 
of Hellenic and Oriental schools of thought”. Ib 
other words, the Ecclesiasticnl tradition arises from 
the first two traditions. 

4. The Irish tradition which is not an in- 
dependent growth, but a new departure. The 
Ecclesiastical tradition when carried to Ireland 
embodies fome of the cognate ideas prevalent in 
(») the local native mythology of the country and 
(b)in the romantic literature and thus ‘‘acquired a 
fresh development.” lieland being the iutelleotual 
centre of Western Europe in the later Middle 
Ages influenced “the mediaeval theories of tbe 
other world until tbe revival of the olassi^ 
learning.” 
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We thus see that^ though Mr. Boswell has 
grouped the sources or the divergent lines along 
which the legend of the Vision of the world can 
be traced into four heads, the principal heads are 
the first two viz. (1) Classical traditicn and (2) the 
Eestern tradition. The srcond two can be traced 
to the first two. We will briefly review the 
various traditions as traced by Mr. Boswell. 

1. Classical tradition. 

The fundamental conception, a visit paid to the 
other world by a living man, appears in many of 
the Greek myths. The following are some of the 
myths 

(а) The journey to Hades, of Demeter, in 
the course of her search after her daughter Perse- 
phone, stolen away by Pluto. 

(б) The journey of Orpheus in quest of 
Eurydice. 

(c) The journey of Theseus and Peirithoos 
in their attempt to abduct Persephone. 

(d) The journey of Hera kies. 

(e) The journey of Castor. 

(/) The journey of Pollux. 

All these journeys were of the time of “ths 
myth-making age.’’ When this age passed away, 
and when an ** age of creatixe imagination ” gave 
place to an age of literary culture, the myths or 
legends ** passed to the domain of literature pure 
and simple.” The legend was thus seen in a 
literary garb in Homer’s Odyssey, in the 11th 
.book of which Odysseus is represented as visiting 
the other world. This book seems to have sug- 
lEPsted to Virgil, the visit of ^^neas to Hades as 
described in the sixth book of bisiPlneid. 

The legend of the Vision, in its very old stage, 
did not contain the religious element. It con- 
tinued as a mere myth, it was not made, as re- 
marked by Mr. Boswell, the "vehicles of instruc- 
tion or edification.” It had little of eschatological 
or ethical significance”. 

But now there arose "another school of Helle- 
nic thought,” in which the vision legend "received 
fuller development” i.e. began to have the religious 
•lament of instruction and edification. 

The later stage of Greek philosophy known as 
“Neo-plafconising tendency in Greek philosophy” 
had the tendency to regard the old myths as a 
Wpository of the " Wisdom of the Ancienta” and 
to disengage from the husk of fable the moral 
and scientific truths which it was supposed 
to contain. In so doing, the philosophic 
schools were not merely attempting to read 
their own notions into the Iraditioos of 


antiquity but* were also, to some extent, endea- 
vouring to develop germs which already existed 
in the best and most serious thought of their own 
and earlier times. This side of the Helleiiio reli> 
gion would appear to have existed in its purest 
and most highly developed form in the Mysteries, 
especially those practised at Eleusis, and at other 
places in which the Eleusiniari rites prevailed. 

Ijaying aside many debated and unsettled 
questions about the origin, the nature of instruc- 
tion etc. of these Greek mysteries one can admit 
"the significance of the mysteries, to the spiritual 
life of Greece at the time of their highest deve- 
lopment. 

How the mysteries led to the spiritual life can 
be summarised as follows: — 

The Greeks from very remote times practised 
certain rites connected with agriculture in honour 
of Denieter.* 

Demeter, is also, at times, spoken of as the wife of 
Bacohus. In (iroek and Roman mythology there are 
certain divinities or gods which are ^'duplicate divinities.” 
They are male and female. There are also some deities 
of doubtful sex. Now Bacchus is the sun-god.Demeter is 
not only the goddess of the earth, and as such, the wife 
of .lather, but the goddess of moon, and as such, the 
wife of Bacchus, the god of the sun. The sun being the 
producer of wine among other things, Bacohus, the sun- 
god, was also the God of wine. The bad use of wine 
brought this god to disrepute and ho became the god of 
Hell as well. So his wife Deineter became also the queen 
of the lower world. Pluto, was also the God of Hell. 
Demoter being the wife of Bacchus, one of the Gods of 
Hell, she was taken to be the wife of Pluto also, who 
also was a God of Hell. Pluto, as god of Hell, was also 
known as Axiokersos so ; Denietor, as his xvife, was also at 
times called Axiokersa (the wife of Axiokersos). The 
word Axiokersa, also like Ceres, meant “producer'* or 
creator. The two deities, J)emeter and Bacchus, were 
worshipped ad Eleusis with particular solemnities and 
mysterios. Demeter is represented in some anoient 
monuments as carrying a basket of corn on her head. 

These lites meant a propitiation of the higher 
unseen powers presiding over agriculture. These 
rites w'ere held to ameiioiate the condition of the 
art. These rites were held to confer certain pri- 
vileges upon the participants who could only ob- 
taifi access thereto by a secret initmtion. The 

*Demeter literally meant “mother-earth”. She was 
a goddess representing the earth and its produotions. In 
the same spirit in which she is called mother-earth, the 
“ air ” is oallod “Father” by Lucretius. iEtber is the God 
presiding over air. All vegetables are the result of the 
union between these elements or between the two gods 
representing them viz Demcter and AUtlier. In this 
sense Demeter is said to be the wife of >Ether. Another 
name of Demter is Ceres, a word which, from the root 
o(e)reare, oreares to create also means "a producer.” 
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ideas of life, growth and death are presented in 
agriculture. The seed takes life, and becomes a 
plant. It grows and dies These ideas suggested 
similar ideas in the case of man, birth, growth and 
death. So the same rites, which propitiated the 
unseen powers and led to their help in ameliorating 
the condition of the crop, were believed to be 
efficacious in propitiating the powers for the good 
of a man’s soul. Then the questioning came as to 
the future of the soul, and the same rites were 
believed to be efficacious for the soul of the good 
hereafter. 

Thus the mystic schools and their mystic rites 
had to do with the souls of men. Latterly as 
pointed out by Mr. Boswell, ‘‘as the doctrine of 
theeifect of conduct upon the future life gained 
ground, this side of the question likewise came 
within the purview of the mystical schools and an 
ethical as well as a theurgic efficacy was ascribed 
to the initiation rite. He adds : — 

It is in conneotidn with the mysteries, as represent- 
ing the moral and spiritual side ot Ihe Greek religion 
whencesoever derived, that the vision legend become 
impressed with an epedeictic character and develope 
those elements which had barely existed in germ in the 
popular mythology. 

Plato then made the legend a vehicle of religi- 
ous instruction. Aristophanes and Plutarch 
followed suit. But Virgil, who lived about a 
century before Plutarch, was one who made a 
** contribution of real importance to the develop- 
ment of the vision legend in literature.” Virgil 
saturated with the Hellenic culture, while remain- 
ing intensely Roman in his political views and 
national sentiment, remains free from any tincture 
of Oriental ideas.” He pressed into his services 
ideas, beliefs and speculations drawn alike from 
the popular creeds and traditions and from the 
philosophers of his own and earlier times. He was 
regarded ^^as at once the epitome and the consum- 
mation of the wisdom of the ancients, and as, 
moreover, the divinely inspired herald of the 
coming transition from Paganism to Christianity.” 
This accounts for why he makes Virgil his guide 
in his vision of the Divine Comedy. 

2. The Eastern Traditions. 

We saw above, how the classical traditions about 
the legend of the vision had developed from very 
early times upto the time of Virgil, whom Dante 
admired and followed to a great extent. But Dante 
did not remain satisfied with the classical tradi- 
tion as evolved, embodied and finally developed in 
the work of Virgil. To be as complete as 


possible he used the materials preserved in 
Christian legend and popular tradition. 

Now, the materials of the Christian legend of 
the early Christian church were borrowed from 
two sources. 

(1) The Hellenistic school or the Greek tradi- 
tion referred to above as classic tradition. 

(2) The Earlier Dispensation or the Hebrew 
Sources. 

(1) As to the first source we saw how the Greek 
tradition had gradually developed from premature 
myths into full growth instructive, religious moral 
system, as embodied in the works of Virgil. So 
Virgil was claimed by the early Christian writers, 
as one of the old Pagan seers or prophets, who had 
a hand in the preparation or in the moulding of 
the materials of the Gospel. 

2. As to the Jewish Church, the second source 
of the Christian legend of the vision of the 
other world, one must bear in mind, that, at the 
time of the birth of Christ, it was not what it 
was at first in its early state. It bad its own 
evolution. It borrowed and added to itself elements 
from various oiiental sources. The diflTerent 
oriental sources, that went to make up what Mr. 
Boswell culls, the Oriental tradition, which afifect- 
ed Judaism were principally the following : — 

A. The Chaldjcan. 

B. The Zoroastrian. 

0. The Egyptian. 

We will speak of these souices. 

A. Chaldjcan tradition. 

There is no institution however good, that has 
not some dark spots in the course of its history. 
The Jewish nation had its own golden age, the age 
of its complete freedom from foreign thraldom and 
foreign influence. But the dark spot in that golden 
age was this, that it was stunted in the sphere of 
broad and brilliant speculations, and among thenij 
the speculations about life in the other world. 
Then came its dark age, when it fell into thraldom 
and captivity. But that captivity brought for it 
a little blighter intellectual scope. It brought, 
for its acceptanje or rather for assimilation, the 
richer speculations, the richer mythology of the 
conquering nations. The influences of conquering 
nations ‘^continued to produce a more spiritual 
type of religion and a more elaborate eschatalogy 
than had originally entered into the national faith 
of Israel.” 

In tracing the source of these foreign influences, 
one has to go to the mythology of the earlier 
Accadian race, which lent a good deal to the early 
Assyrians. Ishtar, the goddess of the Assyrians 
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is said to havo descended into Hades to search for 
the water of life. Their national hero Gisdubar 
also had gone there to seek advice from his depart- 
ed ancestors. As in the Irish vision of St. Ada- 
mnan as embodied in Fis Adarnrain, the abodes of 
the dead had seven gates guarded by seven 
porters. Gisdubar was not admitted into the 
Ohaldfean Elysium or Heaven, as he was under 
the curse of divine wrath. There is no clear 
question of reward for the good or punishment 
for the bad. If there is any difference it is the 
aristbcractic difference of the great and the small. 
**The whole Cualdaotn theory of the future life is 
very rudimentary, notwithstanding the great pro- 
ficiency in several departments of culture to which 
the Accadian and Assyrian races had attained.” 
So far, the Hebrews who lived in Assyria and 
Babylon, had not much chance of assimilating the 
richer speculations of eschatology from their con- 
querors or rulers because the latter themselves 
had very few to give. 

B. The Zoroastrian Tradition. 

The Zorciastrian tradition about the other world 
began to influence the Jews to a greater extent 
when Assyria and Babylon were conquered by the 
Medes. With this coi quest, the Jews came 
under the rule of the Medes and with that rule, 
under the influence of Zoroastrianism, whose es- 
chatology was richer an(J more elaborate than that 
of the Semitic or pre-semitic races. **The Avesta 
inculcated an ethic of high morality and taught a 
very systematic theory of rewards and punish- 
ments in the future life. The experiences of the 
soul after death are described with great minute- 
ness and copiousness of detail.” 

In his estimate of a * systematic theory” about 
morals, Mr. Bosweirs view is anticipated by Mr. 
Harlez, who thus speaks on the subject in his 
Zs iTwrf Avesta: “La religion mazdeene se 
distingue de toutes les autres religions antiques 
en ce qu’elle a une morale systeruatisee et fondee 
sur doB principes philosophiques.” Similarly Dr. 
Geiger, in his Civilisation of the Eastern 
Iranians, says ; — 

“Nowhere I think, does the belief in the future life 
after death stand out more prominently, nowhere are the 
ideas reapeoting it expressed more decidedly and carried 
pat In all their details more fully than among the Avesta 
people. H«*re the doctrine of immortality and of com- 
pensating justice in the next world forms a fundamen- 
tal dogma of the whole system. Without it the Zoroa- 
■trian religion is in fact unintelligible. 

“The Persian religion, in the stage at which it is pre- 
served in the Avesta, spiritualised much of the primitive 
Aryan mythology, allegorising many of its deities into 


personifications of good and evil principles and quali- 
ties.*' 

The Iranians, who now ruled over the Jews, 
gave to them their richer ideas of eschatology, 
together with some other idea. An attempt has 
been made by the late Dr. Darmesteter to show 
that the Avesta itself was indebted to Hellenic in- 
fluence, (vide my paper on “The antiquity of the 
Avesta”, Journal B. Asiatic Society) espe- 
cially that of the Neo-platonists, but his “theory 
is incompatible with the existence in the earlier 
form of the Avestan religion, of elements which 
may reasonably be presumed to have affected the 
developments of our legend (i.e. the legend of the 
Vision of the other world) through Hebrew 
channels.” 

Again Dai mestater himself admits that the 
Vendidad was pre-Alexandtian “and it is precisely 
the Vendidad that contains the greater part, though 
not all, of the doctrine concerning tlie other- 
world.” 

So we are thus warranted in assuming that the 
Persians had developed a tolerably complete 
theory of the other world, and of the rewards and 
punishments there meted out in recompense for 
man’s conduct in this life, at a date early enough 
to influence Hebrew thought, before either nation 
had come under Hellenic influences, in this con- 
nection, it should also be noted that the Avestan 
doctrine of the other world gives no place to the 
theory of rebirth, which is a principal article of 
the Platonic and Pythagorean schools, and might 
have been expected to occupy a prominent place, in 
the Zoroasttian eschatology, had this been mould- 
ed to any great extent by Greek philosophy. In 
holding the finality of roan’s lot after death, the 
Persian doctrine agrees with that of the Jews, and 
apparently, of the Cbaldfeans. Again. 

“ The district occupied by the Jews during the captivity 
had been a focus of the religion of Chaldeea, both in the 
Acoado-sumerian and in the Semitic periods, and after- 
wards became an important part of the Persian empire. 
The canonical books and the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament alike prove, that close relations subtis^ 
between the Jews and both their Persian and Assyrian 
rulers, and exhibit traces of the influence exercised by 
the letter upon tho Jewish wri era. Thus, it appears no 
rash assumption, that it is to these sources we must 
ascribe the substanoe, at least, of those doctrines enun- 
ciated by the later Jewish writers, for whioh there if no 
authority in the earlier writings of their nation, but 
which correspond to ideas already existing among 
nations with which they lived in close and intimate 
contact. 

“The vision legend receives no development later than 
the very primitive legends of Ishtar and Gisdubar. 
Nevertheless, it is in the Chaldman and Persian religions 
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ttel we flad in«n^ of fbe notions and Imagos which far- 
ffiih material to Jewish and Christian authors alike, 
^en, finder hellenistie influences, they took up the 
▼tsion legend as a vehicle of instruction. Many of these 
eonoeptions continued to subsist in all subsequent ver- 
sions of the legend, even in its later forms.” 

The following coaceptions in Adatn nan’s Irish 
Vision, taken from the Ecclesiastical tradition do 
not exist in the Olassical tradition, but do exist 
in the Oriental tradition. This fact shows that 
they were taken by the early Christian Church 
(and from it by St. Adamnan) from the Oriental 
tradition and not from the Classical tradition. 

1. The seven fold divisions of the Heavens, 
the rudiments of which existed in the earliest 
Ohaldsein legends. The Jewish and Christi.an 
writers adopted it and the Scholastic divines 
sanctioned it. The number 7 was very significant 
among the ancients, perhaps because the primitive 
astronomers knew only of the seven planets. 

2. The associatioti of the idea of the Tree of 
life with that of the waters of life. The idea of 
the Tree of Life is common to the Aryans, S^^mi- 
tics and Turanians. So it may be taken that the 
Hebrews were not indebted to the Chalda^ins or 
Persians for it. But the association of the idea 
of the water of Life with it, is more Chaldmin 
than scriptural. So the Jews may have taken it 
during the captivity from the Chaldieans. Not 
only the oral and written tradition of the latter, 
but also their pictorial art must have given that 
idea to the Jews. 

Again, tl\!B Tree of Life is associated with a 
mystical bird in Christian legend, as in the case 
of Adamnan’s visior. This bird approaches “clo- 
sely to the Karshipta, the sacred bird of the 
Persians .... which brought Avesta to the 
Var of Yima." 

3. The world sea. The Crystal Sea is the 
Christian literature, especially in the book of 
Revelation, (XV. 2. also cf. Fis Aduranain, Oh. 
11) had perhaps its origin in the world Sea at the 
foot of the Holy Mountain in the Avestan Para- 
dise. 

4. “ The temporary provision for the souls of 
those mingled characters who are not yet fitced for 
an eternity of either bliss or bale”. This tempo- 
rary provision referred to by early Hebrew and 
Ohristian writera and by Fis Adaranain is that of 
the Hamestgehan among the Persians. 

6. The idea of guardian angel accom paying 
^cb individual soul. The Jewish and Ohristian 
divines assign a Guardian angel to each soul. Such 
a guardian angel aocompained St. Adaronan in his 


heavenly journey. This guardian angel reminds 
one of the Zoronstrian Frava^i or Farohar. 

0. Thb Egyptian Tradition. 

Now, we come to the Egyptian tradition, the 
third branch of the Oriental tradition, which in- 
fluenced Hebrewism, and through it, what Mr. 
Boswell terms, the Bccleasiastical tradition of the 
Early Christian Church which influenced both 
Dante and Adaoinan, the latter in his turn again 
influencing the former with his own special Irish 
notions. 

Alexandria in Egypt was naturally the centre 
of Egyptian learning. But though surrounded 
by the learned of the country, it had as it were 
become the baziar of the intellectual articles of 
trade of many countries especially the Greeks, 
Romans and Persians. The Alexandrian school 
has been considered by some to be more Greek in 
its main features than Egyptian. But without 
entering into an inquiry about this matter, one 
mn say that it had a strong element specially 
Egyptian. It cannot be otherwise. When even 
some time before its foundation by the Ptolemies, 
it was usual or rather a fashion to trace the origin 
of some nations, specially ^Greek, to Egypt, the 
land of ancient wisdom, how can it be said tbit 
the Alexandrian or Egyptian school was a school 
without the Alexandrian or Egyptian element in 
it. The Egyptians had their own eschatalogy, 
some of the elements of which were common with 
the ancient Persians. {Vide my paper on “The 
Belief of the ancient Egyptian and Persians about 
Future of the soul.”) 

Now, Alexandria had become, as Mr. BoswsM 
says, a centre par excelleme of Jewish learning in 
the West. There was a cultured Jewish community 
there. So, their contact with the religion of thi* 
Egyptian in the midst of its very home could not 
remain without some influence. There were 
several points in which the eschatalogy of the 
Hebrews resembled that of the Egyptians, whd 
possibly may have given something to those learned 
settlers. The following is a list of these : — 

(a) The rivers and atmospheres of fire through 
which the soul has to pass. 

(h) The assaults of demons and monsters. 

(c) The destiny that all souls whether good or 
had have to go through the above trials, though 
the good pass easily without any suffering. 

(d) The threefold division of the souls into tho 
good, the bad and those of the mixed character* 
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THE IIDUNS OF SOUTH AFRICA 

BY Mr. H. 8. L. POLAK. 


IX IS Majesty’s arrival to assume in person the 
sovereigntiy of his Indian domiriions should 
synchronise with a profound determina- 
tion of the people of India to place on a basis 
more satisfactory to themselves their relations 
towards their fellow-subjects in other parts of the 
British Empire. What is to be the po<«ition of 
India in the Empire? Six months ago, the great 
self-governing colonies met in Imperial Conference, 
each being represented by its Prime Minister, 
authorised to declare the views of the colony over 
whose destinies he presided. India was lepresent- 
ed by the Secretary of State for India, lately 
removed from the Colonial Olhce, who had no 
popular mandate to represent her imperial inter- 
ests at the Conference. The Imperial Government 
had been approached to permit representative 
Indian gentlemen, then in London, to attend the 
special session devoted to a consideration of the 
Colonial attitude towards India, but had declined 
to adopt the innovation, and as a result, the 
debate was confined to a side issue, whilst 
Lord Crewe somewhat plaintively asked the 
wolves to lie down wiAi the lamb, at the same 
time permitting himself to betray his latent 
pessimism on the subject. There is little doubt 
that the success of the Conference was greatly 
marred by the undignified attitude that Britain 
rpras forced to adopt towards the subordinate, self- 
governing dominions in this matter, for it was 
very obvious that she did not venture to insist 
.upon fair and quite treatment being meted out to 
the Indian subjects of the Crown resident therein. 
Hers it was to plead, to beg, to implore the 
daughter- nations to observe the imperial tradition 
of equal treatment before the law throughout the 
Empire. Their reply — one can hardly call it a 
response — was : *MVe shall do what we like with 
our own 1 ” 

What, then, is the position in the youngest of 
the dominions enjoying responsible institutions? 
In the Transvaal, after a terrible struggle entail- 
ing loss of life, physical energy, domestic 
happiness, and material wealth, the Indian com- 
nm^ty has forced the Union Government to 
eoniply with its demands. A campaign had been 
undertaken to degrade the Tran vasal Indians 
lawfully resident^ and eventually to expel them, 


and the dour was slammed in the face of all their 
fellow countrymen, however cultured, whatever 
their statuH. By law it was declared that a 
Pherozeshah Mehta, a Krishnaswami Aiyer, a 
Qokhale, a Baig, a Gupta, an Ali Imam, should 
be forbidden entry into the sacred domain. It 
was not alone a case of ** All ye who enter here 
leave hope behind. ” The notice'had been nailed 
on to the entry gates, “No Asiatics admitted.” 
Things have altered now, however ; last May a 
provisional agreement was arrived at, whereby 
the Union Government, in exchange for the 
suspension of the passive resistance movement, 
undertook to repeal the humiliating Asiatic Act 
of 1907, which its sponsors had sworn never to do, 
and to remove the racial bar, as to immigrations, 
from the statute book of the province. To-day it 
is possible for India to hold up her head in the 
consciousness that the “ bar sinister ” of Lord 
Morley has been, at least to this extent, removed. 
That is a great gain. Greater still is the 
prestige gained by the Transvaal Indians, and 
indirectly by India, as a consequence of the strug- 
gle. General Botha, the Union Prime Minister 
has publicly admitted that his Government have 
been defeated in a bloodless fight by the unity, 
the determination, the selflessness of a small band of 
Indians, who had sacrificed and suffered to the 
uttermost to protect the honour of their Mother- 
land. It was an honest confession of defeat and 
a high tribute to the moral worth and high char- 
acter of the victors. 

Neverthehss, the fight is not yet ^on. Early 
next year the Government have undertaken to 
introduce legi.slation giving legal effect to the 
present provisional arrangement. They may do this 
in one of two ways — either by the enactment of 
legislation applying solely to the Transvaal and 
specifically designed to regularise the situation 
there, or by means of a general immigration law 
affecting the whole Union. In the latter case, 
there is more than a suspicion that the Govern- 
ment will seek to compensate themselves for defeat 
in the Transvaal by an endeavour to deprive 
Natal and Cape Indians of existing immigation 
rights and privileges; or that the prohibitory 
class as to the Orange Free State will be re- 
enacted, thus imposing a new social bar that 
will be felt throughout the whole Union, and 
bring about a revival of passive resistance, probab- 
ly on a greater scale than ever. True General Smuts 
is under written obligation to remove entirely the 
racial bar, but bis hands may be forced by his 
more reactionary supporters. Possibly, therefore^ 
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he will cht)0'3e the simpler alternative of introdue- 
ing legislation of provincial application only, 
waiting a more convenient time to deal with the 
wider problem. 

Meanwhile, the difficulty as to Asiatic Immig* 
ration has actually been solved. That of Indian 
labourers under indenture who formed the uni- 
versal majority of the immigrants, and were 
brought in against the will of their fellow country- 
men to subserve the material interests of the 
European colonists has been entirely stopped since 
the decree of the Government of India took 
effect on July 1, and an evil chapter, alike in the 
history of South Africa and of India, has come 
to a tardy end. Free Indian immigration into 
the sub continent has, to all intents and purposes, 
ceased these many years, owing to the adminis- 
trative restrictions of the immigration authori- 
ties in the various provinces, who, however, in 
their constant efforts to draw tighter the net, 
are occasionally badly wrapped over the knuck- 
les by the Supreme Court of the Union, a 
Court that may nearly always be relied upon 
to remind the Government that they are as 
much subject to the law as those against whom 
they seek to administer it hardly. 

The Transvaal Indians are, however, face to face 
with another grave difficulty. The old attempt has 
been revived, to compel them to reside and trade 
in locations, an attempt that was checkmated in 
1904 by the memorable decision of the Transvaal 
Supreme Court, which commented caustically 
upon the action of the BritLsh authorities in the 
Transvaal in endeavouring to reassert a position 
against which, for years, the British Government 
in England had in pre-war days, protested 
successfully. In reply to the late Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Lyttelton had undertaken nob to 
sanction Sir Arthur Lawley’s proposed legislation 
to annul the effect of the Court’s decision. In 
1908, nevertheless, the Imperial authorities, with 
an incomprehensible weakness and lack of discern- 
ment, and in the face of the warnings submitted 
to them both by the Transvaal Indians and 
Lord Ampthill’s Committee, assented to the Gold 
Law, followed by the Townships Amendment Act, 
the object of which is, on the one hand, to 
re-enact the old location law, and, on the 
other, to rob the Indnns of their landed invest- 
nients. So far. Supreme Court judgments have 
delayed the impending ruin to the community. But 
if these laws are enforced, and attempts to that 
end are almost certain to be made next year, the 
inevitable will happen, and the first step towards 
U8 


another compulsory exodus will have been taken. 
Before, however, that happens, South Africa will 
be tlie scene of another, and perhaps still more, 
embittered passive resistance struggle. 

The .£3 tax, in Natal, imposed upon all ex- 
indentured males of 1(5 years upwards and females 
of 13 years upwards, is having most demoralising 
results for the community. The women are 
driven to unchastity or are imprisoned for inability 
to pay, the men to crime and desertion of their 
families. It has been stated recently by the 
Natal planters that only six per cent of the time- 
expired labourers can ailbrd to remain free in 
N it.al and pay the tax, the remaining 94 per 
cent, being either forced back to India, with but 
nominal savings — a system of compulsory repatria- 
tion — or obliged to re-indenture, a system of per- 
petual bondage. The maintenance of this tax 
upon Indian liberty, chastity, integrity, and 
thrift is an imperial scandal, and South African 
Indians look to India to help to procure its repeal, 

In Natal and the Cape Colony the licensing laws 
are being enforced with increasing rigor. 
Constant efforts are being made to convert 
renewals of existing trading licences into applica- 
tions for new ones, and the protection of the 
Courts has fnquently to he invoked at great cost. 
Applications for new licences and the transfer 
of existing ones are refused as a matter of 
course, and only recently a deputation of 
Colonial born Indians waited on the Mayor of 
Durban to complain that trade was denied 
them as an avenue of occupation by reason of the 
systematic refusal to consider their application for 
licences. Efforts are now being made to extend 
the principle of the Capo and Natal licensing-laws 
to the Transvaal, with the object of depriving the 
Indians there of their present trading rights, 
And all over South Africa, an anti- Indian cam- 
paign is being waged, whose purpose is to make 
the continued residence of Indians intolerable. 
The new movement has been initiated in the Cape 
Colony, which, until the last few years, had 
adopted a more liberal policy. But the evil 
influence of the North is having its effect, and 
the Indian is almost without friends. One thing 
alone is staving off disaster — the fear of the 
white population that there may be a recru- 
descence of passive resistance, against whose 
invincible might they have realised their power- 
lessness. South Africa can never again affect to 
despise the resident In lian population as a com- 
munity of “ coolies,” to be legislated against and 
oppressed with impunity, and if India would 
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but realise it, this is the greatest gain of all. 
Her prestige has been maintained at all costs, and 
it is no longer either safe or expedient thought- 
lessly to harry Indians in South Africa. When 
the attempt was made, early this year, to with- 
draw the Natal poll-tax from Europeans, but to 
maintain it for natives and Indians, the Indian 
community of the Province at once threatened 
the Government and Parliament of the Union 
with passive resistance and, within 24 hours, the 
discriminating measure was withdrawn and 
replaced by one of general application. The 
significance of the incident needs no omphaHis. 
But it is painful in the extreme to recognise that, 
at least in this portion of his Majesty’s dominions, 
ruin of the Indian population is only withheld 
because of the perpetual fear, on the part of the 
white community, of the revolt of their Indian 
fellow- colonists. It is the fear of passive resist- 
ance and not a sense of justice that animates 
South Africans in their relations towards Indians 
there. What step will India take to relieve the 
tension and insist upon equal treatment of her 
pioneer children ? 




Tbe Indians Sonth Africa 
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of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
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Qaiidhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, 
his character, bis strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
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this remarkable and saintly man to surrender every 
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The President-Elect of the Congress. 



f PANDIT BISIIAN NARAYAN DUAR. 

ANDIT Bishan Narayan Dhar, the Presi- 
dent-Elect of the Indian National Con- 
gress, is one of the staunchest leaders of 
the Constitutional Reform Movement in India. 
Though not as well-known in Southern India as 
he undoubtedly is in Northern and North- 
Western India he is no stranger to the great 
assembly over which he has been called to preside. 
Born in 1804, of Kashmir Brahmin parents, at 
Barabanki, he is now only about 47 years ot age. 
He received his early education at the Church 
Mission School, and joined the Canning College 
at Lucknow. After graduating at the Allahabad 
University, he wont to England in the beginning 
of 1884, and there joined the Middle Temple to 
prosecute his legal studies. He was called to the 
Bar in January 1887, and returned to India in 
March following and began practising in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow. 
PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. 

While in England, he interested himself in the 
discussion of political subjects, He also contri- 
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buted several articles to the Indian Ma(jazine 
and edited by Miss Manning. On his 

return, a man like him could not but turn his 
serious attention to the political advancement of 
his countrymen. He was one of the first to re- 
cognise the importance of sound journalism in 
this connection and himself set the example by 
writing frequently to the Press both in India and 
England. Some of his more iK'table articks, 
written at this time, appeared in the Westinimler 
Review, He was also for sometime Editor of the 
“ A-dvocate of Lucknow,” now edited by that vete- 
ran Hon. Mr. Ganga Praa.ad Varma. 

CONGRESS WORK. 

It is of some interest to note that Pandit 
Bishan Narayan joined the Congress Movement 
in 1887, at the first Madras Congress. He spoke 
eflectively on the reform of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Though he followed such well-known favour- 
ites of the public as the late Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, Mr. Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. hlardley 
Norton he made a great impression by the elo- 
quence and dialectical skill he displayed on the 
occasion. The following is from the peroration 
of that speech. 

Lot us aim, not to do good to ono community or to two 
communities, to Hindus or Mahornodans, but to all the 
communities, and all the sects of India. That is un- 
doubtedly the noble ideal, the national ideal that wo 
have sot before us, the realization of which will be the 
political. Kingdom of Hoaven. The various races, sects, 
and creeds of India will blond together into ono imper- 
ial whole, in which all a froe-burn British subject’s 
privileges and rights will bo obtained and enjoyed ; not 
by one sect or creed, but by all, and thereby the British 
Government, so far from being weakened, will be stren- 
gthened beyond measure. (Aiiylanse,) For the link 
whioh will then join a happy and united India to Eng- 
land will not bo the link of fear, will not bo tlio link of 
servility, but it will bo the link of affection and grati- 
tude which no misfortune can sever, and which no 
calamity can shatter. {Jjnul ay'plausc.) 

At the next Congress (held at Allahabad) he 
spoke on the same subject, and directed pointed 
attention to the fact that agitation, to rivet the 
attention of the British public on to Indian griev- 
ances, should bo continuous and that once the 
conscience of England was awakened there was no 
doubt that she would carry the necessary reforms. 
He insisted on loyal and constitutional” agitation 
in no uncertain manner. 

He spoke again on the same subject at 1889 
Oongress held at Bombay, and raised considerable 
merriment by an apposite quotation from Sidney 
Smith — a quotation that gently but eflectively 
criticised the then Government views as to re- 
forming the Legislative Councils of India. In 
the following Congress, held at Calcutta (in 1890) 


he bitterly criticised Sir John Strachey’s views 
that the real strength of the British position in 
India lay in the disunion between Hindus and 
Mo.slcm8, He stigmatised it an immoral doc- 
trine,” and that he w.as right was seen from the 
open rebukes administered at the time by Lord 
Landsowne and Sir Auckland Colvin, In the 
1892 Session he spoko with considerable feeling 
on the poverty of the Indian people and pleaded 
for a reduction of the cost of the administration 
and for the establishment of Agricultural Banks, 
itc. In combating the Government view that 
the present revenue demand was considerably less 
than that made during Hindu and Moslem 
times, he created no little sensation by quoting 
Anglo-Indian writers themselves against the views 
of Government. 

At the Madras Congress of 1894, bespoke 
very eflectively on the “ Omnibus Resolution,” 
and the speech he then delivered was quite 
characteristic of the man. Brief and pointed 
criticism mark it out as one of the best of the 
session, and the gentle raillery that runs through 
it adds to its excellence. Even more effective was 
the speech he delivered at the Amraoti Congress 
of 1897, at which he criticized the Sedition Law 
that had just been hurried through the Legislative 
Council of India. 

The Congress of 1899, was held at Lucknow, 
largely through the enthusiasm displayed in the 
Congress cause by the late lamented Pandit Aju- 
dhianath and Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar. He 
wrote the introduction to that year’s Report* 
At the Madras Congress of 1903, he spoke on 
the Official Secrets Acts of Lord Curzon and 
in doing so made a telling speech. 

Ue spoke again, at the Benares Congress of 
1905, on the Public Service question, and the 
speech, full of wit and sarcasm, was freely punc* 
tuatod with cheers. 

ILL-HEALTIT AND INACTIVITY. 

Since the year 1894, Pandit Bishan Narayan 
has not been enjoying good health and that has 
largely interfered with his public activities. But 
Indian political work cap, ill-affbrd to lose so vali- 
ant and wise a fighter as he is, and he had, des- 
pite his ill-health, to return to work ere long. 
At the Lucknow Provincial Conference of 1908| 
he made one of his best latter-day speeches en tho 
Government of India's Reform Proposals, which 
were eventually given up. He also freely contri- 
buted to the Indian papers in the United Provin- 
ces journals and presided over the United Provin- 
cial Conference, held at Bareilly in 1909. Though 
he has been a severe critic of the recent coercive 
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measures of the Government) no more sincere 
lover of the British and their institutions exists 
in all India. 

AS SPEAKER AND WRITER. 

He is by disposition a calm, deliberative sort 
of man, and when he speaks, he knows where his 
hit will fall. Ho thinks deep, and speaks with 
vigour. Withal his language is simple, and his 
delivery, clear and impassioned. His knowledge 
of political institutions in the East and the West 
is almost profound, and his reasoning is in conse- 
quence, never laboured. Ho writes even better 
than he speaks. His English is chaste, and full 
of nerve, and the subject, whatever it is, receives 
adequate treatment (always with due regard to 
space and time) at his hands. His introduction to 
“ India in England ” and his pamphlet Signs of 
the Times ” show well his characteristics both as 
a writer and as a thinker. 

IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

In private life. Pandit Bislian is a most loveable 
man, a warm friend and a sincere fellow-worker 
for social betterment. He was the first to. cross 
the kala j)ani amongst his community and he 
started on his return, an association to promote 
social reform in it. Whether in the social or in the 
politica^iield he is for steady work. 
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Dadabhal Naoroji’s Speeches. — An up-to-date, ex- 
haustive and coinproncnsivc collcKition. With a portrait, 
Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” P-e. 1*8, 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr. Dinsha Eduljl 
Wacha. A valuable collection of papers relating to 
Indian Fin.'inoo, etc. Price As- 4, 
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THE LATE SISTER NIVEDITA.^ 

BY 

Mr. M. SRINIVASA AIYAR, B.A., B.L. 


U ^CDW can one begin to describe her ? As a 
||]| woman, a friend or an enthusiast ? As a 
q* passionate votaress of beauty in art, liter- 
rature or in life ? As a religious mystic, or a 
political missionary of the fiery cross i As an 
orator whose voice was like a trumpet with a 
silver sound, or a writer able to charm new and 
noble cadences from the English tongue ? As an 
interpreter between the West and tho East, or a 
vehement champion of the East in all its aspects 
Against tho West? As an earnest advocate of all 
that is best in tho modern woman’s movement, or 
herself, the proud and spotless sum of woman- 
hood ? It will perhaps be best to deal simply with 
a subject so vast as this transcendent personality.” 

These beautiful words, written of the late 
Sister Nivedita (Margaret Elizabeth Noble) by an 
Anglo-Indian journalist may serve to convey to 
the reader some idea of the many-sided activities 
of the life that has just closed. Judge it how we 
may, we cannot but— unless, indeed, our judg- 
ments are fatally warped by prejudice — pronounce 
that life sublime,’^ Ic was indeed one of those 
lives of stormy striving and perfect beneficence 
that now and then blossom in the midst of 
our sordid work-a-day world. Intellectually^ the 
late Sister was cast in the mould of giants. None 
can read her books, her writings, without feeling 
ibat he is face to face with a singularly original, 
rich and powerful mind. But her splendid 
intellectual gifts wore the least part of her great- 
ness. It is not the oncyclopicdic learning, not 
even the surpassing literary skill, nor the glow of 
the rich poetic fancy that irradiates her writings, 
which gives them their peculiar and haunting 
power. What is it, then, that so profoundly stirs 
U8 in her writings, wherein doth their iv.spiratwki 
consist ? The inspiration lies in their 8(m/-ele- 
ments. It is by their sincerity, their feeling for 
righteousness, their white heat of spiritual fervour 
as of deep calling unto deep, that her writings are 
glorified. And hence it is, that the reader is not 
merely pleased and fascinated, but also ennobled^ 
purified and exalted. The writings of a person 

• For a full account of her life, the reader is referred 
to the booklet on the Bister issued by Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan & Co., in their Friends of India Seri^, The 
booklet contains copious extracts from her writings and 
contains tho views of the Sister on almost all matters 
agitating the public mind of India at present. 
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are after all but a meagre revelation of the 
author's personality. And the Sister Nivedita 
was far greater than her writings. How, indeed, 
can one’s writings be expected to picture for us, 
adequately, a personality, so white in its purity, 
so radiant in its selflessness, so powerful in its 
agony of austerity and prayer, so transfigured by 
its passion for service and holiness of self -dedi- 
cation ? Only those who were privileged to come 
in close contact with her can ever know what sho 
was and how much India and the world have lost 
in hor untimely death. >Ve Imve spoken of the 
loss that the world has sustained, and advisedly. 
For the most paramount need of the modern era 
is the interpretation of the East and especially of 
India to the world. It may be true that th it task 
*of interpretation should be undertaken only by 
Eastern people themselves. Uut the East has so 
long been prostrate — though there are signs of 
an unmistakable awakening — and has been so 
blinded by the strange glamour of the new forces 
with which it has been called upon to cope, that 
that interpretation is a necessity to the East itself 
more oven than to the West,. And we are guilty 
of no exaggeration when we say that 8iater Nive- 
dita was the truest and most refined interpreter 
that Indian life and thought ^ave yet found in 
the West. It would be idle to deny that in the 
matter of interpreting India she enjoyed some 
exceptional advantages. Naturally gifted to an 
extraordinary degree and endowed with the rare 
faculty of penetrating beneath mere externals to 
the heart of things, she had the unique advantage 
of being the disciple of a Master who was, as 
many think, the very head and front of India's 
resurgence. But this fact does in no way mini- 
mise the greatness and arduous character of her 
own achievement. From the day she set foot in 
India, her life was one consuming effort to one 
herself with the Indian experience. It would be 
erroneous to suppose that her identification of 
herself with India in love and hope was a matter 
of no difliculty. On the other hand, it was at 
infinite cost to herself, infinite groping of way, 
infinite submerging of prepossesbion, that she was 
able to obtain that delicacy of insight, which 
made her not merely India's champion before the 
world, but also “ a patriot among patriots and a 
messenger among messengers to the Indian 
peoples.” 

Verily, “ a patriot among patriots and a messen- 
ger among messengers to the Indian peoples!” 
That is why all India mourns her loss to-day. 
** Day in and day out for more than fourteen 


years, she had made her spirit one with that of 
the land penetrating into every nook and crevice 
of the Indian experience for evidences of its 
greatness as fewest have ever done, seaiching for 
the powers and the self-recreating spirit of India. 
The result and the realisation is the idea and 
the coinage of the term, the national con- 
sciousness.” There has been no life amongst 
us in recent times that has made more for 
national integrity and national righteousness. 
Jjike a clarion-call was her message to us, to 
shake ourselves free of parasitism and return to 
our own sources of being. “ Recover the Indian 
spirit,” sho was saying, “ but give it model n 
expression.” “ The new form without that old 
strength is nothing but a mockery ; almost equally 
foolish is the savage anachronism of an old-time 
power without tit expression,” — these are her veiy 
words. 8o great was her love of India that she 
never spoke of her except as the ‘ Motherland.' 
With all her love for India and all her reverence 
for her past, she never believed that the future 
should be a mere repetition of the past in form. 
The spirit is one, but the forms are legion. To 
her the future of India was to be a re translation 
and re- application of that strength to which her 
heroic past bore witness. In fact, she waif* as her 
Master had been before her, a great apostle of 
“ Aggressive Hinduism.” Why should Ortho- 
doxy be always on the defensive, why should it 
always yoke itself to the car of a particular 
routine of outward conduct and form ? Why 
should it not rather go forth in quest of 
unconquered realms, rejoicing in its own un- 
assailable strength and fearless of new develop- 
ments? It was some such inspiration that spoke 
tons, Hindus, through her. But in modernising 
ourselves, we are further to steer clear of blind 
imitation. The Eist and the West must exchange 
their ideals^ and not their institutions. Such 
imitation by India of foreign institutions, she held 
to bo death. ‘‘ India cannot afford to imitate 
foreign institutions. Neither can she afford to 
remain ignorant of foreign ideals.” It was 
because she was so firm in her grasp of essentials 
and so unflinching in her outlook upon the futuie, 
ever sounding the note of a great joy and victory, 
that hor influence upon the national movement in 
India has been so great. She was, indeed, as has 
been so well said of her, the groat intellectual 
and moral force that had come to us in a time of 
great national need.” Her life and achievements 
have been as a triumphant self- utterance given to 
India herself. 
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The Hon. Mr. V. Krisbnaswamy Aiyar’s 
Madras University Convocation Addross. 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

N obedience to the coimiiaiul of the late 
Chancellor a ml in accordance with the 
statutes of the university, 1 staial before 
you tO'day to exhort you to (ionduct yourselves 
suitably unto the position to which you have 
attained by the di^grees conferred upon you. It 
is moi*e than two and thirty years since 1 sjit for 
the first time in the body of this hall, beyond tbo 
rows of graduates of the year, watching with 
eager eyes the solemn procession of Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor and Fellows in robes of purple 
and crimson wending its way to this platform, to 
perform the Jicademic function of placing their hall- 
mark of approval on humlrods of my seniors pro- 
nounced to be duly qualified. At the close of the 
ceremony, I saw the venerable figure of Bishop 
Caldwell weighed down with age and bearing the 
marks of forty years of strenuous work in the 
service of his adopted country, stopping forward 
to make an impassioned appeal for research in the 
domain of the natuiul sciences and for the earnest 
and fruitful study of tlie history, literatui-o and 
archaeology of the land. If somebody had told 
mo then that I should one day be privileged to 
stand whore he stood and to address an audience, 
a great deal larger than his, on themes similar to 
his own, I should have listened with absolute in- 
credulity. My wildest dreams would have fallen 
far short of the reality of the present situation. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — All of you have turn- 
ed the point in your lives beyond which what 
was once a task becomes a pleasure.” Some are 
at the threshold of technicid studies for which 
their general culture has laid the foundation. 
Others are about to face the grim i*ealitios of life, 
faculty and training being sometimes in ill accord 
with the career about to bo chosen. More often, 
perhaps, the guideless choice of a profession will 
harmonize with latent aptitudes. There is a 
growing variety of occupation at the present day, 
whether in ofiicial or business life, though the 
numlx^r of oagei* applicants jostling one another 
for the hand of Foilune is ever on the incresuso. 
It rarely happens that the adaptation of talent to 
vocation fails to achieve success in life. I have 


sometimes asked myself whether the time has 
not come for the creation of an Employment 
Office similar to the one attached to the Harvard 
university, whose business it is to procure suita- 
ble positions for undor-giuduates and id I jmst 
members of the univoi-sity seeking employment of 
any sort, and to recommend the best available 
Harvard candidate for vacant positions made 
known to the Secretary. 

Many of you have probably been disporting 
yourselves in the llowery fields of miscellaneous 
studies. But the time has come when the de- 
mands of general culture iind the distractions of 
multifarious knowledge should occu[)y a subordi- 
nate place in your minds sind the needs of your 
occupations in life should claim your best energies. 
It is a thing of common experience, whether in 
the learned professions oi* in the official or com- 
mercial line, that the aspirant for success and 
future advancement does not give to his calling 
the best of what is in him. Diletbinte labour is 
foredoomed to failure. If you follow the lives of 
the greiit ones of this or any land, you will be 
impressed by the truth of the poet’s words, “No 
profit gi’ows where is no pleji^ure taken. In brief, 
study what you most affect.” Study and work 
both in full measure adapted to your calling in all 
its stages is the least price you have to pay fur 
ceHain success. Thomas Carlyle has said, “ All 
true work is sacred. In all true work, were it but 
true hand labour, there is something of divineness. 
Labour, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven.” 
I would ask you to make what has been called 
working-power a matter of habit. The time when 
all knowledge was one’s province is a past which 
can never return. Master thoroughly the fraction 
of possible things which you have marked for 
your own. But let it not be said of you in after 
life tlijit your minds have been cribbed, cabinned, 
and confined, by the narrowness of your breiid- 
winning pursuits, or the “ specialism that leads to 
pedantry.” Nor let the lot be yours of those who 
spend the evening of their lives in vain regret 
that their ejirly years had no second interest, 
no field of intellectual labour or enjoyment 
other than the chosen occupation, to cheer and 
sustain when it no longer holds them. I have 
known distinguished Indians who have died in 
hamess, unwilling to bice the blank and joyles.s 
sti'ctch of a vegetating life, but whose span of 
physic4il existence might have been lengthened 
for the benefit of the public, by retirement from 
salaried office or professional race. 
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Ljwlios and Gentlemen, - A mercantile view of 
education is inconsistent with the tratlitions 
of this country, fje-nminff in this land has 
always had an exalted place. It marked out a whole 
class for pre-eminent honour and distinc- 
tion. Arthakwricha vidya^ hjjirning which 
brings in gain, has doubtless been one of 
the aims of life. But a higher ground for the 
accpiisition of knowledge was the Upanishadic 
teaching, “ Whatever one docs, if done with know^- 
ledge, yields greater results.” “ Ymhvd ridynya 
ka/roti tad> viryavnttaram hhaculi." The tran.scen- 
dental ideals of the Indian systems of philosophy 
which scorn the delights of a material world, the 
doctrines of Karma ami Reincariaition dominating 
Indian thought and life, which reconcile the student 
to the imlcfinite postponement of all recompense for 
labour, and the overwdielming accumulation of 
ritujd as a part of religion, have assigned to h‘arn- 
iiig and its votaries a place in national lib* almost 
unapproached in tluGiistory of otlu'r ancient lands. 
The early perio<l of life, extending over twelve to 
twonty-tive years, was, in the case of every man of 
the regenerate castes, ordained for study with the 
teacher. The science's and the arts were open to 
all, though on the Sudia their cultivation was not 
binding. The goddess of learning, wife of the 
Creator in the Divine Trinity, has an annual fes- 
tival in her honour, observe<l by all Hindu castes 
and communities. “ Knowledge forknowing’s sake 
and not for the gain it gets, the [)rai.se it brings 
and the wonder it inspires,” has Iji^eii held .aloft 
as the highest end and aim of education. Let iic.t 
modem conditions of life darken the splendoiu of 
the ancient ideal of learned poverty, before 
wdiich oven the diadems of kings have rolled in the 
dust. 

The University as a community of teachers and 
scholars and a nursery of lofty i<leals and large 
aspirations is not a modern idea or one j)eculiar to 
the West. The Parishads of post-ve<lic times like 
the one in which Svetaketu Aruneya was, accord- 
ing to the Brihadaranyaka, confounded by King 
Pravahana’s questions propounding problems of 
philosophy, the priestly congi’egations, in Sangha- 
ramas of Buddhist days like the great halls of 
Nalanda spoken of by Hiuen Tsang, the &"an- 
gams of the Tamil country whose fame lasted 
many centuries and the last of which sang the 
praises of the immortal Kuraly the mutt organiza- 
tions of moi'e modern times dotted .all over the 
country, were all gatherings of the most learned and 
thoughtful men of the day, engaged in religious. 


philosophic and scientific studies or discoiU’ses 
and centres of the highest culture. 

Religion has always fed the lamp of learning. 
Cal.hedi-sil and monastic schools pioneered the way 
to the mediaeval slwlia genendia of Europe, parents 
of universities like those of Bologna and Paris, Ho 
in India the first born caste and the monastic orders 
in their quest of God and their search into the 
mysteries of the universe, gathered in groups in 
forest or mountain solitudes to learn and to teach. 
The R'mporal pow er stood alof)f for many centuries 
fiom the cloisters of le.arning in Western lands. 
But it was th(! privilege sind the boast of Kings 
in India to m.ako their courts the arena of intel- 
lectu.al comlwit amongst the learned of the land 
and to proclaim themselves the patrons of poets, 
philosophers and sages. It often occuied that 
Brjdunins who had sought retiiement end 
Kshatriyas wdio had renounced their sceptre, 
Vifrdhaka wmiirrithttyah in the w'ords of sweet 
Kalidasa, attiucted disci]>les by the boldness of 
their s])oculations and the saiuitity of their 
lives. It has ;ds«) happened that individual 
tejichers of great iM'nown established themselves 
in historic ph»ces of pilgrimage and gathered 
students around them from various parts of 
the coujitry, who livtal with their teachers and 
served them in humble ways tluring the period of 
studentship. Benares, of all cities the most saci*ed 
in the world, with a longer record as a centre of 
thought and learning than Athens, “the mother of 
arts ami olo(pience,” or imperial Romo, long the seat 
of unparalleletl temporal and ecclesiastical power, or 
historic Paris, of varied i n terest . and widest culture, 
or London, the gate of the world’s commerce, 
Benares has exercised the most ix)werful charm on 
the Indian mind for .ages, not less for her illustrious 
roll of t<*achers than for her being the gateway 
to heaven for the pious Hindu who heaves his 
la.st brcjith on the holy ground enriched with 
numerous temples. The tiagedy of King Haris- 
chandr.a’s life which h.as indelibly impres.sed upon 
the hearts of Indians the Vedic formula that there 
is no religion higher than truth, Satyat nnati pare 
dhfmnah wais enacted there. Gautama, the lord 
of the Hakyas, abandoning his royal heritage, 
sought within its precincts the way to salvation 
through all the leai ning of the age gathered on 
the spot w’hich marked the confluence of the Ganges 
with the Asi and the Varuna. Sankara, perhaps the 
most profound of philosophers, ancient or modern, 
carried to Bennies his daring speculations and the 
truths ho saw “with vi.sion divine” for the appro- 
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val of tho miglit.y in int»‘lloet. l^t'aming and know- 
ledge have for eenturios slied tlieir i-adianee around 
from other famous seats as well, like Madura and 
Navadvij). The inheritors of a past so glorious, 
the descendants of generations to whom the culti- 
vation of knowledge was a religious dedicjition, 
can need no other incentive to literary, scientific 
or philosophic pui’suits than the conviction that 
knowledge is its own reward. 

But the Ka.st had long to hear the reproach 
that its philo.sophy was unpractical and its religion 
a negation of beneficent activity. Mathew Arnold 
has aptly portrjiyed the (pii(‘tisin of India in ver.se 
“She let the legions thunder jwist and plunged in 
thought again.” Saila.sivendra, the po(*t-.sage of 
Pudukottah, .sang the ecstatic experience of the 
liberated .soul “ that feels no wonder at the cold 
mys of the sun or the burning beams of the 
moon or the downward Hanio of fire a.s mere 
illu.sion.” The profound philosophy of the (lif.a, 
has, however, told us that action is gimter 
than inaction, “ Karma j^ffujohy aka rmanah.'^ You 
cannot lo.se your soul, it is true, even if you 
gain the whole world. But there are einpyre.an 
heights to which the many cannot ascend. They 
need the life-giving waters of pr\aotical knowledge 
which fits them for h.appy lives, honest citizen - 
shij) and worldly distinction. 

The universities of India wei o founded a little 
over fifty years ago to develop youthful capacity, to 
promote many-sided culture and to form, in the 
langiiage of Lord Haldane “th.at prie.sthood of 
humanity to who.se commands the woi ld will yield 
obedience.” (Jroat work has been <lone, but far greater 
yet remains. The Universities Act of 1904 which 
came into force seven years ago from now, honild<*d 
the change from the purely examining and dt‘gree- 
conferring university to a pai tially residential 
and teaching corporation, though the change w.is 
only an accentuation of features not altogether 
absent from the eailier tyjie. There is no con- 
cealing the fact that the new legislation was receiv- 
ed by the Indian community with a con-siderable 
feeling of alarm, which I shared, as to its ultimate 
effects on the products of university cidture and 
discipline. What were suppo.sed to be dangerous 
elements in the changed constitution were doubt- 
less present in the earlier enactments which regu- 
lated the universities. But i hetorical emphasis of 
defects in the older constitution and its numerous 
progeny exaggerated the popular fear of possible 
con.sequences to higher education. The strength 
of the Senate was reduced to a maximum of 100 


and this gave ri.se to vague su.spicion, though there 
was no statutory .safeguard against indefinite 
reduction under the older law and though the 
pre.sent number of Ordinary Fellows of the 
Madras Lbiivorsity which stands at 92 exceeds 
that of the London University by thirty-seven. 
Collegiate discipline that is painful to undergo but 
(pialifies for command by teaching to obey is more 
in evidence now. Perhaps, the one feature which 
has a dark as well ns a bright side was the limita- 
tion of the term of Fellowshi^i to five years. If 
one were, however, to take stock of the beneficent 
changes wrought by the new Act and the regula- 
tions framed under it, one would feel bound to 
record the incrc.i.scd efficiency of teaching, inspec- 
tions of coll('g(^s and e(piipment of labomtories, the 
institution of university h‘cture.ships and student- 
ships for rese.arch, the greater specialization of 
.Kttidies in the ]ntei*mediate and B. A. courses to 
suit the needs of tiie country and the j)rovi.sion of 
greater facilities for tlu^ rt'cognition of proficiency 
in oriental learning. The registration of gradir 
ates and the grant of the privilege of election to 
the Senate have dniwn its alumni clo.ser to the 
University in bonds of intellectual companionshi[). 
Larger gi’ants of money than l>efore have Ix^en 
made by Government, a university library of 
con.sidemble dimen.sion.s, the first condition of 
original re.s<*arch at the pre.sent day, has been 
fonmled in clo.se as.s()c.iati()n with the (lonnemara 
library and n(‘w degrt‘es and titles have been 
created to nmrk the <li.stinction atbuned in pjirti- 
cular departments of knowledge. Schemes of 
university exten.siou which are a modern feature 
of .some of the univer.sitio.s of the West like London 
an<l Cambrhlge have not been lost .sight of, for 
provision has been made for imm engaged in the 
bu.sim\ss of life to attend university lectures with 
a view to widen their mental outlook. 

Changes like the.se will bear fruit in the fulness 
of time. After-geneintions will reap the harvest. 
But thei'P are other directions in which the 
uiiiv(‘r.sity m^eds expansion. There are no travel- 
ling fellowships a.s in tlie c^ise of the older univer- 
sities of Aberdeen, Kdiid^urgh and Harvard or the 
more modern ones of Sydney and Tokyo. The 
Kahn fund of 99,000 franc.s endowed for the pur- 
pose of enabling “ professors, assistant professorsn-nd 
meritorious gracliiates” of Tokyo to observe the 
general conditions of foreign countries »is well 
as the customs of their peoples, is an example of a 
foundation valuable in this country even if limit- 
ed to the study of the variety of Indian condi- 
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tions. But private beuefjictions, which aggregate 
only to a sum of two lakhs of rupees and Kill far 
shoi-t of the princely donations to Europain and 
American universities, in some ca.ses yioMing an 
annual income in excess of our cjipital, have to ho 
largely supplemented by cUversion of the time- 
honoui*ed channel's of philanthropy, to meet the 
growing wants of our university, t .-nn sure tliat 
some of you will in your d.ays of odicial or business 
eminence remember yowv alnift mater in your wills 
that your successors may have greater facilities 
for intellectual training. To the. Hindu world of 
orthotloxy, the SinAl'm of Varna and Ihihaspati 
have proclaimed in no uncertain terms the spirittial 
merit of endowing h;arning. The proplu^t of Anibia 
has told the Muslim “ whoso honoureth tlie learned 
honoureth me.” 'Phomas A Kem[)iB lu\s taught 
the (^'hristlan “ ))ooks speak alike to all though all 
are not (pialified to be taught l)y them alike.” Is it 
too much to hoj)e that the wealthy men of culture 
in the country may follow th(i exam}>lo of the 
founders of tlie excellent lectureships attache<l to 
the universities of Englaml like those bearing the 
names of Halley and Romanes ? J trust, I may bo 
permitted Viy the autlioiities of the university to 
make a humble beginning in that direction by 
emlowing a lectureship of tin* annual value of 
Rs. 250 in the honoured name of Sir S. Subrah- 
manya Iyer, the only Indian on whom the Tbiivei*- 
sity has conferred the ilegree of Doctor of Laws 
for eminent services to t^ie countiy. 

Ladie.<; and Ctentleinen: — There are signs of 
<lissatisf.action with some of the i-esults of university 
trilining, which are miinif(\st in the cry for new 
universities. That ilenmnd has been received in 
some fpiarters as a “ ii menace to the aciuleinic 
monopoly ” of existing foundations. In others 
where a material civilizjition .sets the sole standiird 
of human progress, it luis evoked uncompromising 
(lissent. The followers of piirtiiadjir creeds have 
in modern times developed a breadth of vi.sion 
and a charity of fooling which jidmit jilien fiu’ths 
to possess some Siiving virtues. Rut the men to 
whom all spirituality is bondage and civilizjition 
can be only of one type profe.ss to seo in the pro- 
posed universities merely the recrudescence of 
superstition. Opposition to Hinduism or Islam and 
the nightmares to which it gives birth are perhaps 
but a phase of their genei'al attitude towards nil 
religion. We can well afford to le.'lve them in the 
company of their own reflections. The aim of 
ignorance to be combated is so great, the histor- 
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ical conditions favourable to culture ai'e so 
widely present, the departments of knowledge 
now are so infinite in v.ariety that we may 
i*egard with complacency and even satisfac- 
tion the brilliant sncco.ss .so far achieved by the 
promoters of tlie new universities with hleals which 
cannot but bo complementary to the culture aimed 
at by tlic fouiulations already in existence. If over 
a dozen universities ;ire now engaged in drawing to 
a focus ill centres of Ic.arning the intellectual and 
moral forces of tlie younger generation of the 
United Kingdom, how can tlie addition of two uni- 
\ erotics lu*re to the pre.sciit live, if adequately 
safeguard cmI from becoming “ gloomy fortieses of 
.scittariaiiism,” be deiioiiuceil as iiiisuited to the 
area or popuhitioii or the vaileties of Indian 
coiidition.s, thought, and culture? There are vast 
fields of historic.il, .‘irclueological, agrieultural and 
industrial re.search or exporimont in wliicli little 
more than .spade work h.as lieen done and which 
demand the assiduous laboui* of graduates trained 
along linos dilteringperliaps in j>;irtfrom tho.se of ex- 
isting institutions. Religion, momlity and philoso- 
phy, dearer to the Indian mind than the natural 
.sciences, need more attention than is bestowed in 
the exi.sting schemes of studios framed on a too 
close adhermico to tlie letter of the rule of religious 
neutrality. Let us liope, however, th.at the 
possible danger of narrow culture or dreamy 
studies may bo avoided by rogulation.s which, I 
confess, limy appear at first sight to be quaint, 
though none the l(‘s,s justifiable in the conditions 
of the country, proscribing six months' travel to 
the various .seats «»f learning in India as preli- 
minary to tlie riH-iupt of tlu* university degree. 

Jiailies and (lentlemen : -Universities are not mere, 
ly Halls of learning and culture. Tliey are centres 
of rc.searcl). Eacli batcli of graduates leaving the 
portals of the university must put the question 
to themselves what .shall be their aihlition to 
tlie .sum of human knowledge. Our duty 
to do not merely for oui’ own benefit and that 
of those around ns, but also for the good of 
those who.shalI come after us. The Buddha attained 
perfection that he might profit others. Fleets and 
armaments, a world- wide commerce, liberal politi- 
cal institutions and general material pro.sperity 
are as nothing to the conquest of new realms 
of knowledge. There are promising fields for 
study and untrodden regions to explore. The 
fniternity of knowledge constitute a free-masonry 
of mutual iinderstamling which will, as the years 
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mcrease, become the mainstay of univeiml peace 
greater than Hague conferences and World’s 
Race congresses. 

The curse of intellectual barrenness is not upon 
ns. But you cannot seek repose on faded laurels. 
The land that has produced in the realms of poetry, 
Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Tnlasidas and Kamban, 
to name only a few, in the region of absti-act thoiight 
Kapila and Kana<la, Sankara and Ramanuja, and 
in the practical sciences Panini and Patanjali, 
Charaka ami Sasruta, Aryabhatta and Hhaskai'a, 
the land on whose breast have walkcid tiu' blessed 
feet of Krishna and, Buddha and a host of lesser 
saints and sages has no need to fear comparison with 
any quarter of the earth’s sui face. 'Pbe illustrious 
roll is not exhausted. The fruitfiil womb may yet 
bring forth children of genius, the stalwarts of com- 
ing generations. The mighty stream of masterminds 
which tilled the land with plenty may in a season 
of drought have thinno<l to a tiny channel, but signs 
are not wanting that it may swell again to a flood. 

Original work in this country on modern lines, 
has many impediments. The difficulty of ac- 
quiring a foreign language of irregular grammar 
ami more iiTegular orthogi'aphy with a wcmdei*- 
ful adaptability to the multifaiious demands 
of motlerii knowledge and culture, a language 
which is our only ^fiedium for the advanced 
thought of the world, has got to bo gi'jqjpled 
with during some of the best years of 
the plastic period of youth. Costly libraiies and 
laboratories and learned leisure whicli the needs 
of worldly comfort do not invade are lacking. 
The .seats of learning in the Presidency are not 
yet fully permeate<l by the intellectual atmo.sphere 
which genemtes creative thought. The Hindu 
mind has always been wanting in the hi.stoi*ical 
sense, the fii’st instrument for the true interpret- 
ation of the records of the past. The acliieve- 
ments of former ages of vai'ying meiit 
differing by virtue of differences in time and 
the local colouring of geogmphical distiibution 
have obtained an authority destructive of ^x^rs- 
pective and freedom of thought. It stands 
to reason that under conditions such as these 
the output of the golden ore should at pre- 
.sent be meagre. The contribution of the East to 
the world’s thought, the world has, however, not 
fully realised. In the words of Professor Macdonnel 
“ the intellectual debt of Europe to Sanskrit liter- 
ature has been undeniably gieat. It may, perhaps, 
becomegreater still in the years that are to come.” 


We seem to be in the throes of great births 
though the process is slow that brings them to the 
light of day. Croups of learned men devoted to one 
or other branch of knowledge are forming organized 
Kinds of workers, like the English Association, 
the 'reliigu Academy, the Tamil Sangam, the 
Mathematical Association and the South 
Indian Association which remind one of the 
celebrated acailemies of EurojH; for the 
.idvancement of knowledge. The lata Institute of 
Kesi‘arcb, that noble monument of bigh-souled plii- 
lanthrnpy, is reaiing its he.id on the bosjutable 
soil of Bangalore. The summons has gone foi th 
in every ilirection c/illing upon all to rise to the 
full height of their manhood. What you achieve 
depends less on the amount of time you have than 
on the use you make of it. Therefore study and work 
and organise with the aid of reason. The greatest 
book of w’isilom yet known t-o the world, the Malia- 
bhamta, which threw out the bold challenge 
“ what is not here is nowhere,” Yat r.ehasfi na 
lutrarJfity has said that (;ven Scriptures are not 
.scri[)tures if they cannot stand the test of reason. 
Some of you may t.-ike your ])lace amongst the 
glorious band that with uplifted torch illumine 
the recesses in which the treasures of nature lie 
buried. Let your motto be wdiat the Empei-oi* 
Asokavardbana proclaimed “Whatever I undm*- 
stand to be right, I desire to practise.” With 
brains enlarged and hearts expanded, with charac*- 
ter ever more valimble than intellect, with 
trained capacity greater than knowledge, “ go 
ye, 0 brethren,” in the language of the 
Mahavagga, “ami wander forth for the gain of 
the many, the welfare of the many, in commission 
for the wMrld, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of men.” Go wdiere you may and do what 
you will, treasure in your hearts that jiriceloss 
refrain of Hindu sacred literature thrice repeated 
on every occasion to secui-e its virtue on three 
different planes of human endeavour, — Peace ! 
Peace ! Peace ! (Santih ! San till ! Santih !). 

ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA.-By various 
writers. The book also contains the opinions of Max 
Milller, Dr. Qotdstruoker, Schopenhauer, Victor Ccusin 
and Dr, P. Deusson on the Vedanta. Second Edition. 
As. 12. To subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 

a, A. Natosan ^ Co. Suiikurarm Chatty Stroetf Madras* 
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SIR ATRHUR UWLEY. 

BY THE EDITOB. 


jJJ IR Arthur Lawley, the late Governor of 
^ Madras, handed overcharge to his successor 
^ on the 1st November. The day previous to his 
departure, he was the recipient of a grand 
farewell entertainment organised by his numerous 
friends and admirers, and Sir Subramania Aiyar 
spoke in appreciative terms of Sir Arthur^s 
regime. 


Sir Arthur Lawley, who was evidently deeply 
moved by the striking testimonies of warm 
affection displayed towards him, made a telling 
and touching reply, the last specimen of the 
charming eloquence which Madras audiences 
have been accustomed to hear from him. It 
has not been the practice of this journal to 
write anything like a quinquennial review of a 
retiring Governor’s administration, nor do we 
propose to make a new departure on this occasion. 
We feel bound to mention, however, that Sir Ar- 
thur Lawley from the commencement of his regime 
laboured under one serious disadvantage and that 
was his famous — now almost historic — pronounce- 
ment regarding theclaim of the Indians in South 
Africa for equal rights with other British subjectsiii 
the terms of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. It 
must also be remembered that within a short time 
after he assumed office, “the new movement” made 
its appearance in Indin, and it exhibited itself in 
certainly undesirable forms in our Presidency. 
He had a very difficult task before him, and 
believing as we do that our best interests are 
bound up with the continuance of British rule 
in India, we cannot but express our approval of 
the attempts made to stamp out sedition and 
anarchy. In carrying out his policy in this 
direction, Sir Arthur’s Government made one 
lamentable mistake— wo refer to the prosecution of 
Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar. Wo were amongst those 
who strongly criticised this action of Government, 
but truth requires it to be told that when the right 
. and correct view regarding Mr. G. Subramania 
Aiyar was placed before His Excellency by a dis- 
tinguished non-official Indian Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, in whose sincerity and disinterested 
zeal for the welfare of the public he had unbounded 
oonfidence, the Government of Madras retraced 
their steps and withdrew the prosecution, and 
Mr. Subramania Aiyar was restored to peace 


and freedom, of which he should not have been 
deprived at aM. 

There are other acts of his Government which 
we have not been able to approve of. We would 
mention for instance, in passing, the treatment 
of the Transvaal Indian Deportees when they 
arrived starving in the streets of Madras. In 
regard to his attitude towards the Reform 
Scheme and other attempts made to associate 
Indians largely in the administration of the 
Empire, one should remember what is now a 
matter of common knowledge that no Provincial 
Govfrnment wholeheartedly supported them. 
We know, however, that on many questions afitec- 
ing the welfare of the people he did take a 
broad and liberal view though one must say with 
regret, he did not assert himself sufficiently to 
see that his views ultimately prevailed. 

In some well-known appointments Sir Arthur 
was unfortunate in his selection, but we do feel 
that the public are obliged to him for the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyar as Advocate-General, Mr. P. R. Sundara 
Aiyar as a Judge of the Madras High Court, and 
last but not least, the elevation of the Hon. 
Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar to the office of 
Indian Member of the Executive Council. To 
have selected Mr. Krishnasamy Iyer to that post, 
knowing full the disadvantages and the adverse 
conditions under which a strong and fearless 
nature like his must always labour, un- 
doubtedly did great credit to Sir Arthur Lawley’s 
judgment and sagacity and his genuine desire to 
have the best Indian fur that most important 
position. It is an appointment which will 
certainly redound to the lasting credit of Sir 
Arthur Lawley. 

We know, and nobody r.ceds assurance on the 
point, that Sir Arthur has K ft Madras with sincere 
feelings of regret, and the severance has been 
nearly a wrench to him and this feeling, we have 
no doubt, was reciprocated by his numerous 
friends and admirers, to whom his loveable 
personal qualities had endeared him. The British 
public takes at the present day an increased interest 
in Indian affairs and in the work of disseminating 
correct views on India, its people and its aspi- 
rations many retired Viceroys and Governors 
have done and are doing laudable work. We have 
no doubt Sir Arthur will when occasion arises, 
prove himself a true friend of the Indians. 
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WELCOME TO THE KIRO-EMPEROR. 

BY 

K. B. KAMASWAMl BABTIU. 

A grateful people’s glad applause 
Is sweeter music than all lays. 

But impelled by love’s inner laws 
I offer this tribute of praise. 

Rejoice, my land, for now thy King 
Is on thy sacred soil crowned. 

Our winter shall now change to spring 
And love’s bright blooms shall us 

[surround. 

Thou too art crowned, my India dear, — 

Fair Kngland’s rule thy diadem bright 
Wherever king’s love shines far and clear 
A my tic Koh-i-noor of light. 

1 see a splendid vision dawn 

On my prophetic inner eyes, 

With all her ancient sorrows gone 

Beneath Love’s fair unclouded skies 
Our India arm in arm doth go 

With England o’er time’s changing seas 
Their foreheads lit with golden glow 
From Sun of Universal Peace. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARI. 



ITALIAN TURKISH BKLLlOfcRISNCY. 

LOWLY but steadily Nemesis seems to 
be dogging the footsteps of Italy wdiich 
has so unrighteously robbed Turkey of 
her African seaport. Though Tripoli has been 
captured the Italian Government has found 
to its bitter cost what it is to keep a 
dishonest piopeity. The Tuikish vineyard so 
stealthily filched has proved appallingly, nay, tragic- 
ally, troublesome. Italy sowed the wind and is 
now reaping the whirlwind by way of the inces- 
sant attacksof the wild and fanatic hordes of Islam 
fighting from the hinterland. She considered the 
Turk negligible and deemed the Arab an element 
not worth reckoning at any cost. She hugged 
herself in the firm belief that the Arab, dagger- 
drawn with the Turk, will never help him. But 
truth is stranger than fiction and religion is as 
thick as blood. Whatever the relations ordinal ily 


between the Turk and the Arab, after all they 
belong to a militant creed which has shown to the 
world from the days of Saracinio ascendancy and 
the Crusades what a power and an influence it is 
both for woaland woe. Italy seems, in the first flush 
of her unopposed triumph at the acquisition of 
Tripoli, to have wholly ignored Islamisrn. As a 
re8ul^, she finds herself to-day opposed tooth and 
nail from behind the might resistless of the desert 
Arab — he who is dreaded as the Bedowin. Horde 
after horde has gene forward from the hinter- 
land to attack Italy’s rear forces. These have met 
with a ferocity and vengeance which Italy can 
never forget for centuries to come. It may be 
that in the long run her arms of precision and her 
scientific mobilisation and strategy may overcome 
those fieice monsters of the burning desert which 
tried even the nerves of the greatest general of 
times ancient. All the same she has received 
already a foretaste of the bitter and bloody strug- 
gle that must ensue before her arms are ultimate- 
ly victorious. Moreover, she has not advanced her 
European reputation for humanity and the civi- 
lised rules of warfare by the atrocities committed 
on these very Arabs at Tripoli. Europe has been 
shocked at the wholesale massacre of Arab prison- 
ers in defiance of the war code ! These barbari- 
ties, which are a shame to a nation, calling itself 
Christian and civilised ; they are deeply resented ; 
and therefore it is that we hear of the universal 
cry of Islam about war to the knife. Pan- Islam - 
ism has been aroused as no other constitutional 
organisation for years would have aroused it, The 
Moslem world on the globe has been stimulated 
to a pitch of virtuous indignation never before 
witnessed in the whole history since the great 
prophet preached his militant Jehad twelve hun- 
dred years ago from Mecca. This war will be 
remembered for generations. One-day or another, 
sooner or later, it is destined to be avenged and 
avenged with all the strength of the Avenging 
deity. As a matter of fact there has been a lull 
in active hostilities. Italy is gathering all her 
resources in order to concentrate them before 
finally vanquishing her foes. Unrighteous as her 
aggression has been it is to be devoutly wished 
that she may suffer a signal defeat — a just punish- 
ment of Heaven for her guilt-. But that is still 
in the womb of time. Meanwhile see what a 
miserable and pusillanimous speetacle Europe pre- 
sents to the world. Where, may it be asked, 
are the leading ” Powers ? What have they done 
and are doing to bring Italy to her senses for the 
wrong she has deliberately and without provoca- 
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tiou, icHicted on her neighbour? Absolutely noth- 
ing 1 Their stricken consciences have made 
each and all, cowards ! They dare nut 
intervene. They only indulge in camera in 
diplomatic correspondence which in reality means 
diplomatic nothingness. Huw may the leading” 
Powers bring their combined influence on Italy 
when each of them is conscious of having in the 
near past grabbed other people’s land without 
any compunctions of conscience, when even force 
and fraud were the principal instruments of their 
daylight buccaneering. This is Europe, aye, 
civilised and Christian Europe which in the past 
has incessantly tried to preach the sermon from 
the mount to all Asiatic and other semi-barbar- 
ous ” races I Well may the Asiatics retort , 
“ Preacher, preach to thyself; Physician, heal thy- 
self.” After all Europe has only a veneer of 
civilisation. Scratch it out and you And the Tartar 
beneath the skin. 

PKKSIA. 

To us it is most humiliating that free 
England, under cover of that hollow Anglo- 
Kussian Convention is allowing herself to 
be a waxen tool in the hands of the crafty Mus- 
covite who, by hook or by crook, wants Persia at 
this juncture to be blown to atoms so that she 
may realise the territorial ambition she has 
cherished for more than a century. The weak- 
ness of England is indeed most astonishing. Alas ! 
for one day of Palmerstonian regime to put down 
the intrigues of the Muscovite in Persia! But 
where may be the statesmen of the Palmerstonian 
type who are sadly needed at this hour for both 
Italy and Persia ? We candidly confess, to us the 
near future of Persia seems to be extremely dismal. 
Unless England in a firm tone, never to be mistaken, 
informs Russia that she cannot tolerate her ways 
in Persia and that she must desist from those 
subterranean intrigues by which she is daily and 
hourly harassing and bullying Persia, the Anglo- 
Russiaii Convention must be brought to an end, 
there can be no hope for Persia, Unless the 
United States intervene as amicus curuv and allow 
Persia to bring about her own financial salvation 
which shall be the signal for the salvation of the 
people politically there is chance of Persia’s 
independence. 

CUINA. 

Neither can we speak more hopefully or cheer- 
fully of China. Here it is a civil war— a war to 
the knife between the hated Manebus and the 
indigenous population disgusted with their'corrupt 
and effete Government. It is some comfort to 


notice that at leant far the prevent the European 
Powers are holding themselves strictly aloof from 
the internecine struggle. Heaven forbid that 
they should intervene unless it be for the right- 
eous purpose of conciliation and bringing about a 
stable government which shall be popular. Popu- 
lar indignation in the majority of the Chinese 
provinces is most pronounced against the dynasty 
which has been reigning, not ruling, at Pekin 
these two centurie.s and more. The Mayors of 
the palaoe and their eunuchs and concubines — it 
is these who rule. It was tolerated because the 
Chinese are a most tolerant and patient race on 
the face of the globe. But the patience of these 
people is now exhausted. No wonder, they are 
striving their best to drive away this alien and 
incompetent dynasty and supplant it by an indi- 
genous one. The Chinese are said to go at the 
pace of the tortoise only in the long run to over- 
run the hare. At present they have hardly begun 
to move even at the pace of the tortoise. But we 
may soon seo an acceleration and then Heaven 
knows at what speed they may move. A dozen 
Yuenshi-Kais may not sufiice to stem the advanc- 
ing tide cf revolution. The lustration of the 
Manchus will have to be performed in right earnest- 
ness. The Chinese will rot be appeased till then. 
When the troops themselves are disaffected and 
make common cause with the revolutionaries in 
any country, it is the signal of the beginning of 
the end. The events of the last four weeks has 
clearly shewn that the revolution in China is 
neither spasmodic nor unprovoked. And now the 
army is befriending the revolution which clearly 
shows the temper of the vast population. China 
has learnt and unlearnt many a thing since the 
Taeping rebellion of 1860-61. It will be a mis- 
take to fancy that the present revolution could be 
stamped ouc in the same way. Japan has awak- 
ened all Asia ; and none has read so well the 
signs of the awakening as China, Japan herself 
will have to look to her laurels in the course of 
time. China victorious over the Manchus will 
mean later on a death struggle between 
her and her most powerful near neighbour. 
Events are shaping themselves which will 
soon make each intelligent unit a prophet 
as to what may be the future ef China and Japan. 
Meanwhile let us possess our souls in patience and 
watch the drama which is unfolding itself in the 
Yangtse territory. It is full of portents not only 
for China but the world at large in the course of 
a century. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this Section-] 

The Streneous Life.— % Theodore Roonevelt 

(Alexaiider Aformg Lid. Londou.) 

The volume comprises nineteen Essays and 
Addresses on national life and characber by that 
strenuous statesman and public man, the late 
President of the American ll*^pttblic. In this 
book his exposition of the strenuous life is brieily 
described in the following words : “ L wish to 

preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the 
doctrine r.f the strenuous life, the life of toil and 
effort, of labour and strife ; to preach that highest 
form of success which comes, to the man who 
does not shrink from danger, from hardship, or 
from bitter toil, and who out. of these wins the 
splendid ulticiMte triumph.” I ask only that 
what every Self-respecting American demands 
from himself and from his sons shall be demanded 
of the American Nation as a whole Mr. 
Roosevelt thanks God for *^the iron in the blood ” 
of the fathers of the nation who upheld the wis- 
dom of Lincoln and bore the sword or ride in 
the armies of Grant. If Mr. Roosevelt is insist- 
ent on progress on the material side of existence 
he^iB no less explicit and exhorts tory on the 
necessity of a man, and a nation, living morally — a 
clean, honest and wholesome life. He protests in 
burning words against the '^base spirit of gain and 
greed.” ** We must,” he says, demand the 
highest order of integrity and ability in our pub- 
lic men. We must hold to a rigid accountability 
those public servants who show unfaithfulness to 
the interests of the Nation .... Alike for the 
Nation and the individual, the one indispensable 
requisite is character — character that does and 
dares as well as endures ; character that is active 
in the performance of virtue no less than firm in 
the refusal to do aught that is vicious or degrad- 
ed.” We are tempted to quote largely from 
the glowing pages of this book which inculcates all 
that is ennobling and possible in life — andwhich 
dwells at considerable length and much force on 
civic helpfulness, national duties, Christian citizen 
ship and fellow-feeling as a Political factor. 

We cordially recommend the volume to the 
general public and to the publicist. It is intense- 
ly stimulating and informing. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words are glowing anci convincing because he 
believes in what be says. The book is no string 
of mere platitudes loosely put together, but the 
convictions of a man who has exemplified in bis 
own career the strenuous life he advocates. 


A Study of Indian Economics.— Prama^ 
thanath Banerjea^ M,A , late Professor oj E com- 
mies, City College, Calcutta. MacMillan di Co, 
Economics of British India.— % Jadunath 
Sarkar, M.A., Professor, Patna College, Pri^e Rs. S, 
These two books are pioneer attempts by Indian 
gentlemen at a systematic study of Indian 
Ec^omics. The very first attempt of the kind 
was made by the late Mr. Ranade who in his 
essay on Indian Political economy ventured to 
dilier from European Economic writers in the 
applicability of their conclusions to India, Mr. 
Kaiiade pursued his researches in Indian Economics 
in so far as they related to credit organisation, 
state help to agriculture and industry, Land Liws, 
Emigration, and Local Self Government and a col- 
lected edition of hi,s writings was published 
during his lifetime and since then a cheaper 
edition has been broughtout by Messrs. G. A. Nate- 
san tfe Go., of Madras. So far Mr. Ranade’s 
writings covered a chapter on general principles 
and a few select copies only. The two volumes 
before us cover a much wider area and include 
almost all aspects of Indian Economics. Mr. 
Banerjta’s book contains about 200 pages while 
Mr. Sarkar’s is about 300. A good many topics 
of practical interest are dealt with in both the 
books. Mr. Banet j<-a has stated the pros and cons 
of each question impartially and promises a second 
volume on controversial topics. That is one 
reason why bis book is a smaller volume. Mr. 
Sirkar on the other hand goes a little more into 
details and (^fi'ers his opinions freely on the ques- 
tions dealt with. Both the authors have used 
the best and the most authoritative information 
available. As guides to the student of Indian 
economics they are invaluable. It would be 
desirable to study Mr. Banerjea’s book and then 
take up Mr. Sarkar’s. 


Divorce. A few practical hints — {Fouche dc Co. 

Poona) 

This is a compilation, with a few practical hints, 
containing the law relating to dissolution of 
marriage in India (Act IV of 1869), maintenance 
of wives and children ("Or. Po. Oode Sect. 488). 
and offences relating to Marriage (I.P.O. 494-8), 
and ought to be of use to laymen in these bran- 
ches of the law. 
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Selected Poems. — By Oscar Wilde (Methuen's 

Shilling Library). 

The student of English Poetry must feel 
thankful for the privilege of being enabled to 
study the poems of Oscar Wilde in a cheap volume 
of selections. The editor, Mr. Robert Ross, has 
selected the most widely appreciated of his pofms, 
though within the limited length of the volume, 
it must be difficult to recognize all our favourites. 
It is enough that the ballad of Beading Gaol with 
its soul-piercing cry of anguish is there, with the 
shorter version which is sometimes useful for 
purposes of recitation. The attention of the 
reader must also be drawn to two other poems — 
full of genuine feeling and beauty Ave Imperatrix 
and the Garden of Itys. The former with its 
touching tribute of praise to the English soldiers 
who have sought their rest in India, must be of 
special interest in this country. 

For not in our quiet English fields 
Are these our brothers laid to rest. 

Where we might deck their broken shields, 
With all the flowers the dead love beat. 

For some are by the Delhi walls, 

And m\ny in the Afghan land. 

And many where the Ganges falls, 

Through seven mouths of shifting sand. 

The Garden of Itys affonls a vivid insight into 
the cult of beauty which had entered deep into 
the poet’s heart — there is his well-known out- 
burst of praise to Swinburne, Morris, Keats and 
Shelley, and his consoling assurance ‘ Beauty 
lingers still.’ 


School-Organization for Secondary 
Teachers: By D. 77. Vacha M.A., (Rama- 
chandra Govind Son Bombay^ Re. 3 ; Cheaper 
Edition Re. 2), 

We are glad to see that an Indian Educationist 
of great experience has come forward to instruct 
Secondary School Teachers in Organization. In 
an exhaustive treatise on the subject, he has 
entered into almost all details connected with the 
work. There is a commendable attention paid 
to the' practical side of questions. ■ The author does 
not indulge in vague generalisations. There are 
also model questions at the end, 


Laghu Paniniyam : (By Professor A. R. Raja- 

raga Varma M. A. Published by B, V, Book 

Depot, Trivandrum. Price Re. .3). 

Genuine Sanskrit scholars like the author of 
the work before us cannot realise how a dead 
language like Sanskrit can be studied to any 
purpose without a close study simultaneously of 
its wonderful structure and grammatical system : 
And the work of sage Panini is at once an 
indispensable and a stupendous treatise, which 
cannot be mastered without spending an age upon 
it at the feet of a proficient. Few have the time 
or the patience to do this. The Laghu Koumudi, 
already extant, is too much of an abridgment to be 
of much use to learners. Professor Rijaraja Vurma 
is therefore to be congratulated on the production 
of a concise treatise based upon Panini, which is 
simpler than the Sidhanta Roumudi, and is 
worked on a more improved plan. The important 
topic of verbs is given an earlier place, and 
Tadhitas (Derivatives) are carried to the end. 
The author’s numbering shows that out of 3386 
.aphorisms devoted by Panini to classical Sans- 
krit, 17fi5 or over half have been utilised *by him 
in the preparation of his compendium. .,^he 
special features of the woik are the lucid exj^la- 
nations of the Sutras and the large number of 
illustrative examples. We would strongly re- 
commend the work for study to all students of 
Sanskrit, in Colleges and outside. 

Vedanta Deslka ; His Life and Literary writ- 
ings by M. K. Tatachariya B. A., printed at 
the Ananda Prei^s. 

This small work of about a hundred pages 
contains a good deal of information about the 
great Lion of poets and Logicians,” known as 
Vedanta Desika. This prolifiic writer was a 
great religious teacher of the Vaishnavites and 
was a contemporary of Vidyaranya Swami, 
minister of the Vizianagar Kings in the middle of 
the 14th century. Mr. Tatachari writes appreci- 
atively of the great author and gives a fairly full 
sketch of his life’s work. In part II of the book 
before us, the author has described the excellen- 
ces of the literary works of Vedanta Desika of 
which the chief are the Yadavabhyudaya, the , 
Hamsa Sandesa, and the Paduka Sdhasra* The 
sketch before us does justice to the literary merits 
of Desika’s works, and is sure to lead readers to a 
study of the works themselves, 
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Poetry and the Ideal.— E. Forhea 

{Ralphf Holland ds Go.), 

This booklet of Mr. Forbes attempts to analyse 
the spirit of poetry and it must prove eminently 
useful at least for the historical sketch it gives of 
the conception of Poetry in various ages of 
criticism. The task of defining Poetry is 
profitless as the author himself points out and he 
might have avoided making an addition to the 
numerous definitions existing : Poetry is the 
making in language of beautiful analogies or the 
liberation in language of beautiful comparisons.” 
We have however great pleasure in recommend- 
ing the book to all lovers of poetry and criticism. 


Transactions of the Adyar Educational 

Conference (The Theoeophiei Office, as. 8). 

This interesting pamphlet consists of several 
essays by well-known Theosophical educationists 
on subjects which have been engaging the atten- 
tion of the educational world in India. We 
confess the first two papers on ‘ Education and 
Emotion in the Light of Theosophy ' are of no 
great aid to the educationist in solving the 
difficult problems he has to face, but Mr. Telang’s 
paper on the Teaching of Sanscrit is a contribu- 
tion of very great valub urging the desirability 
of introducing rational and improved methods of 
teaching the language and pointing out its 
superior advantages as an intellectual discipline. 


Eastern Stories and Legends.— % Marie 

L. Shedlock. (George Routledge Sons, London.) 

This is a collection of the stories of the Buddha 
selected and adapted by Marie L. Shedlock for the 
use of young boys and girls at the most impres- 
sionable period of their lives so that they will 
sink deeply into their minds. As Prof. Rhys 
Davids, who contributes a preface to the book, says 
it is not on sharpness of repartee, or on striking 
incidents the charm of the story depends. ” But 
their attraction lies rather in a unique mixture of 
subtle humour, cunning, make-belief, and earnest- 
ness; in the piquancy .of the contrast between 
the humorous incongruities and impossibilities of 
the details, and the real, serious earnestness, never 
absent but always latent, of the ethical tone.’* 


Wordsworth’s Prelude. — Twelve lectures by 
the Honshu Sir Justice N, G. Chandavarkar* 
(Ary a Bushan Press, Bombay). 

Whatever might be the value of Wordsworth’s 
Prelude as the exposition of a philosophical 
system it is not a popular piece of literature. Sir 
Chanda varkar’s learned lectures, which are full 
of his characteristic intellectual vigour and lofty 
spiritual fervour, are bound to rouse the interest 
of his readers in the great poem. We have no 
hesitation in saying that Indian students of Words- 
worth will find the brochure a really valuable aid 
in their work. 


Stranger than Fiction. Being tales from the 
byways of Ghost and Folklore by Mary L. Lewes 
( William Rider <6 Son, Ltd. ^sh. ^d. net). 
Supernatural stories have always had a deep 
charm for the Indian mind and the present 
collection of ghost stories is bound to command 
the interest of a large number of readers in this 
country. The book begins with an introductory 
study of the belief in ghosts and there are a large 
number of anecdotes relating to the appearance of 
spirits. Most of them aro unfortunately based 
not on the writer’s personal experience but on 
reports handed down by neighbours and acquain- 
tances. Phenomena relating to psychic research 
afford matter for interesting study, but we are 
not sure if any useful purpose is served by the 
exaggprated accounts given perhaps by people of 
no culture, who might not possess the critical 
faculty in any appreciable degree. We are afraid 
there is also a monotony about the nature of the 
visitors from the other world, who are, however, 
dfscribed with power and vividness. 

Trevor Lordship. — By Mrs, Hubert Barclay 
(Macmillian* 8 Colonial Library). 

Trevor Lordrhip raises a problem of domestic 
love which has a direct bearing on some aspects 
of Hindu social life. It deals with the inspira- 
tion of love between husband and wife who had 
been married for some years. There is a yawning 
gulf between them due to a ssries of misconcep- 
tions and happiness is at last restored when they 
understand each other properly. Mrs. Barclay must 
be given credit for her mastery over psychological 
analysis which is fairly powerful and convincing. 
We have great pleasure in recommending this 
novel to all those who are interested in solving 
this old problem of conjugal love form a fresh 
standpoint. 
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TOPICS FR9M PERIODICALS. 

(:o:) 

Mr. K. G. Gupta on “ India’s Future” 

The forthcoming number of the Ilindmtan 
Revi&w will contain the full text of the paper on 
‘ Indian history and British Indian admi- 
nistration * read by Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta at 
the Crystal Palace, on a lecent occasion. The 
concluding passage of the paper is full of signifi- 
cance. It comes from an ‘ unsuspected’ (to quote 
an ad jective recently employed by Lord Morley of 
another eminent Indian) member of the Indian 
Council, but it may as well have come from a 
President of the Indian National Congress. We 
need make no apology for prominently reproducing 
it in full notwithstanding its length: 

I have purposely dwelt longer on the early Hindu 
period, because the history of that period is ho little 
known or studied, and yet the first essential to good 
governmentis a knowledge of thogonius and traditions 
of the people governed. There is a tendency, especially 
in aelf-governing colonies, to east the Indians in the same 
fold with the savage races who dwell in them, forgetting 
that Indian civilisation goes back to a time when the 
present nations of modern Europe were steeped in igno- 
rance and barbarism, and that it reached an eminence 
which,^ in many respects has not yet been surpassed. 
India is the birthplace of two great religions, and its 
people have over boon famed for their spiritual culture 
and the high ideal of life that they have always kept in 
view, as against the materialistic tendoncios which are 
at the root of the social and economic troubles of the 
present day. The Indians area sensitive people, proud 
and tenacious of their past achievements, and the colo- 
nists would do well to remember that to deny them 
the ordinary rights of citizenship is not the way to les- 
sen the difficulties of ruling the Empire. British rule 
has made India safe against external attack, introduced 
peace and order within, and is doing mueh to spread 
and foster education. An ancient nation is being gra- 
dually roused to a sense of its own greatness and of its 
future possibilities. While there is a growing conscious- 
ness of the inevitable drawbacks of alien rule, there is 
also a widespread conviction that national salvation is 
to be attained under the fostering care and guidance of 
Great Britain and the best minds among Indians, of all 
races and creeds, eagerly gaze .towards the goal which 
will bring them on a level with the self-governing 
colonies, so that India may take her proper position in 
tho British Empire, not as a mere dependency but on 
terms of equality and co-ordination. The great and 
beneficent work which Britain has commenced in India 
has already begun to bear fruit, and tho best British 
statesmen have not failed to realise that the perman- 
ency of the British connection can only be secured by 
more largely associating the Indians in tho govern- 
ment of their country. To that venerable and clear- 
sighted statesman. Lord Morley, is due the credit of 
introducing far-reaching reforms in the proper direc- 
tion, and it will, I have no doubt, be the duty of his 
suooesaors to extend and amplify his policy of trust 
120 


and confidence. The presence of tho anarchists is a 
d.'ingor and a monaco to all, but all appreciable acces- 
sion to their ranks will bo oifoetually prevented by 
making the people feel that Britain holds India in 
trust, in order to fit her for self-government. That task 
is a gigantic one and cannot bo accomplished inaday. 
Education muit reach the masses so that they may give 
up racial and religious animosities and be inspired by 
a lofty sense of patriotism. In the meantime, Britain 
must eontiniio to prove tho sincerity of her intentions by 
larger and larger association of Indians, not merely in 
the administration of the country but also in its defence; 
and Indians as such should not remain excluded from 
any public service, whether civil or military. It should 
be remembered also that the advantages arc not all on 
one side, The Ilritisli dominions would cease to be an 
empire without India ; and it was the possession of that 
great dependency that induced the late Queen Victoria 
to assume the title of Empress. Tho population of India 
exceeds three hundred millions. As a market for British 
goods India stands unrivalled, and it is also tho training 
ground of Groat Britain’s host soldiers and civilians. A 
large number of liritisliers find profitable occupation in 
the various sorvieos in India and on retirement, enjoy 
eomfortablo ponsiois at li > nj, for Indii liberally pays 
for all tin work tiub is done for her Tho approachng 
visit of tho King-h] nperor has boon aoolaimod with 
delight all over tho country, and it is the earnest prayer 
and hope of us all that it may bo produebivo of tho beat 
results in increasod loyalty to tho throne and in drawing 
closer tho bonds that unite the Empire, 


THE REFORM PROPOSALS 

The Reform Proposal A Handy Volume of IGO pages 
containing tho full tjxt of Lord Morley’s Despatch, tho 
Despatch of tho Governmont of India, tho Debate in the 
TIouso of Lords, !\rr. Buchanan’s atatomenb in tho House 
of C^ininona, and tho Hon. Mr. Gokhalo's Hoheme 
presented to tho Secretary of St.ato for India and also the 
full text of his speech at the ^ladras Congress on tho 
Koform Proposals. 

Select Notices 

“ W.ll b.3 found invaluabla as works of roforenco by 
all who try to follow cun out events in India, and they 
aro .sure to find a ready sale.”— T/ie Empire. 

“ IMcssrs. G. A. Natosan A Co., Madras, have per- 
formed a distinct service in publishing a handy volume of 
ISO pages “Tho Reform Proposals” containing tho full 
text of Lord ^lorley’s Dospntcli ; tho Dospatoh of the 
Governmont of India ; the Dobato in tho House of Lords 
with tho spoeches of Lord Morloy, Lord Laiisdowne and 
Lord Macdonnell ; ^Ir. Buchanan's statement in the 
House of Commons ; tho Hon. Mr. Gokhalo’s scheme pre- 
sented to tho Secretary of State for India and his speech 
at the 'Madras Congre.ss on the Reform Proposals.’*— 
The C apital. Price As. 8. Reduced to /4s. 4. 

Q. A. Natesau A Co., Sunkurama Chetty Sl/reot, Madras, • 
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Education in Ancient India- 

Mr. P. Chatterjeai M a., leads wibha very learned 
and interesting article on the subject ot* Education 
in Ancient India in the MocWii, RemPAO for October. 
After giving a brief description of the Varnash- 
ramas and the four stages of life of the twice - born, 
he enumerates the principal events of a student’s 
life, beginning with the initiation ceremony 
which was usually the 8th year for a Hruhcoin, 
the eleventh for a Kshatriya and the twelfth for 
a Vaisya, the latest periods being 16th, 22nd, and 
24th year respectively. A lower garment, a 
mantle, a girdle and a staff of appropriate material 
were assumed by tlie student when he approached 
the teacher who then formally initiated him by 
saying : “ Under my will I t ike thy heart, my 
mind shall thy mind follow ; in my word thou 
ehalt rejoice with all thy heart. May Brihaspati 

join thee to me A student art thou. Put on 

fuel. Do the service. Do not sleep in the day- 
time. Restrain your speech.” “ Thus,” says 
Mr. Ohattei jea, “ an intimate union is established 
between the teaclier and his pupil by a solemn 
ceremony, a union cemented by implicit trust 
and obedience of the pupil on the one hand, and 
love and affection of the teacher on the other. 
Under such conditions teaching becomes a Labour 
of love and learning an agreeable occupation”. 

The Sudras were ordained to serve the other 
three castes, and there was no religious education 
for them. But no blame attached to those of 
them who chose to learn. On the contrary they were 
praised. But, generally, the class was precluded 
from the acquisition of all religious knowledge 
and the treatment accorded was, judged by modern 
ethical standards, anything but fair. ** We must 
confess to our shame”, writes Mr. Cbatterjea, 
** that the education of these classes of men never 
engaged the serious attention of our law-givers 
in ancient times and in consequence of this 
neglect we find to day a large number of men 
in India belonging to tjie depressed classes, sunk 
deep in ignorance and general moral depravity”. 

The student was subjected to the strictest dis- 
cipline. Manu says : — 

e Every day, having bathed and being purified he must 
offer libations of water to tho gods, sages and manes, 
worship the gods and place, fuel on the sacred fiio." 

Let him abstain from honey, moat, perfumes, gar- 
lands, substances used for flavouring food, women, all 
substances turned acid and from doing injury to living 
oreatures.” 

M From anointing his body, applying ooll>rium to his 
' eyes, from the use of shoes and of an umbrella, from 
sensual desire, anger, covetousness, dancing, singing and 
playing in musicaUnstrumepts.” 


“ From gambling, idle disputes, backbiting and lying, 
from looking at and touching women and from hurting 
others.” ® 

“ Let him always sleep alone, let him never waste his 
manhood, for ho who voluntarily wastes his manhood 
breaks his vow.”— dfanu II, 176. 177, 178, 179, 180. 

“ Thus,” says Mr. Cbatterjea, “a Hindu student in an- 
cient cimes was required to load a simple and humble life 
carefully guarded against all influences that might lead him 
astray, strictly devoted to his studies and scrupulously 
attentive to the duties prescribed by his teacher. Avoid- 
ing all places of amusement and of pleasure, rostiaining 
his senses, ho used to go out every morning to bee for 
food from tho charitable householders in the neighbour- 
ing villages. Whatever food he thus obtained, he pim ed 
before his teacher and took his meals after the teaidier 
had taken his. Every morning he swept and cleamed 
tho altar, kindled the fire and placed the sacred fuel on 
it. Every evening he washed his teacher’s feet and put 
him to hod before retiring to rest.” 

The greatest attention was paid to the tn ot- 
meiit meted out to pupils by teachers. Thu quul.li- 
CHtions of AoUoryn, and Upadyaya are ; — 

“ Created beings must be insti’ucted in what coneej ns 
their welfare without giving them pain, and sweet nud 
gentle speech must be used by a teacher who desircK to 
abide by the sacred law.” 

“ He forsooth whose speech and thoughts are pure 
and ever perfectly guarded gains the whole reward which 
is conferred by tiie V’odanta.” 

‘ Let him not even though in pain speak words cutting 
others to the quick, let him not injure others in thought 
or deed ; let him not utter speeches which make others 
afraid of him, since that will prevent him from gaining 
Heaven.”--^;ifu/<?4 11, 1'lO, 16f), 161 . 

Conduct of a teacher towards his pupils, 

“Loving him like his own son and full of attention, lie 
will teach him the sacred science without hiding any- 
thing in the whole law.” — Apastamha^ 1, 2, 8—24. 

“ And ho bhall not use him for his own purposes to 
the detriment of his studies except in times of distress.” 
-^Apastamha J, 2, 8—25. 

“ A teacher who neglects tho instruction of his pupil 
does no longer remain a teacher.”— 1, 2, 
8-27. 

The bubjectfl of study in the very early times 
were the four Vedas and the six Vedangns. 
Later on, however, different Vedic Schools were 
set up with other subjects of study cognate to 
them. An idea of the various subjects may be 
had from the following passage in the Ohhandogya 
Upanishad in which Narada speaks of the extent 
of his knowledge to Sanatkumar ; — 

“ I have learnt Uig Veda, Yujur Veda, Sama Veda, 
as the fourch Atharvana, as the fifth Itihasa, Parana 
(legends and cosmogonies) and Grammar, Pitrya (rules 
of sacrifices for the ancestors), Rasi (the science of 
numbers), Daiva (the science of omensA Nidhi; (the 
science of time), Vakovakya (the art of reasoning), Eka- 
yana (ethics), Devavidya (etymology), Brahmavidya 
(pronunciation, ceremonial and prosody), Bhutavidya 
(the BoiencG of spirits), Kshatravidya (Uie art of the 
soldier), Nakshatra vidya (astronomy), Sarpa vidya 
(Uie science of serpents and poisons), Devagana vidya 
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(the science of making perfumes, dancing, singing, 
placing and other fine and mechanical arts.) --(CV^Aando- 
gya UpanUhad^ VII. 1, 2.), 

The principal features of the ancient system 
were(l) The existence of certain definite ideals 
which all students strove to attain ; (2) residence 
of the pupil with his teacher; (^1) taking the vow 
of celibacy and charity during student life ; (4) 
relation between master and pupil ; (5) respect 
shown to teachers and (6) cheapness of education 
which was almost free. As regards the last sub- 
ject Mr. Chatterjea observes : 

Education was very cheap and practically free in 
ancient India, it was considered disgraceful for an 
acharya to take fees from his pupils. In modern times, 
on the other hand, cheap educatiuii, is discrediled and 
the tendency is to make education, especially higher edu- 
cation, as expensive as possible. It is said that cheap 
schools do not promote the cause of sound education, 
that they lower the standard of discipline, and that edu- 
cation which is paid for is better valued than free edu- 
cation. The history of education in ancient India, does 
not, however, support these theories. In ancient times, 
to impart education free of cost was considered to bo 
one of the highest acts of charity, it was better than 
feeding the hungry or clothing the naked or removing 
any temporary cause of physical sufi'ering. To refuse 
education to a willing and deserving boy on the score of 
his poverty is considered to be a shameful thing in all 
civilized countries. 

The Moslem University* 

The Asiatic Quarterly Heoiew for October 
publishes a paper on the proposed Moslem Uni- 
versity, read by Mr. M. T. Kaderbhoy (Hon. 
Secretary, London All- India Moslem League)bofore 
the East India Association, London, From it 
we gather that in the proposed university spe- 
cial stress will be laid on religion and technujal 
education, while the physique of its alumni will 
receive particular attention. The university will 
be open to non- Moslems. The paper dwells with 
justifiable pride on Islamic achievements in Spain. 
Mr. Kaderbhoy writes : — 

. It is but natural that a fresh awakening should come 
to every Moslem who cherishes the glorious traditions of 
the past. Did not Islam in its plamy days establish 
scats of learning in Spain ? Was it not from this centre 
that intellectual light added its irradiating beams to the 
lamp of learning, which was practically extinguished in 
the rest of Europe? “The taste for science and litera- 
ture,* says Renan, in his “Averroos,” “had established 
in the tenth century in this privileged corner of the 
world a tolerance of which modern times can scarcely 
afford US a parallel. Christians, Jews Mussulmans ? 
spoke the same tongue, sang the same songs, shared in 
the same literary and scientific studies. All worked in 
the same spirit to promote a common civilization. The 
mosques of Cordova, where students were reckoned by 
^ousands, became the active centres uf scientific and 
philosophic research.’*' 


The Significaace of Mahayana Buddhism* 

In the October, November and December num- 
bers of the Buddhist Review there is an article on 
“ The Significance of Mahayana Buddhism.'’ Bud- 
dhism has two schools of thought, Mahayana and 
Hinayana. Both schools acknowledge the same 
moral teaching, the Law of Karma, the Four 
Truths, the Nidhanas, or Chain of Causation, 
and the doctrine of Dukkha, Anatha and Anicca. 
The writer thus considers the Mahayana doctrine 
and its relation to Hinayana. 

Firstly, Mahayana maintains that there is one reality, 
Spencer’s ‘Unknowable,’m which the subjeotivo and objeo- 
tivo worlds are as waves of the sea. The material world 
is declared to bo “cunya,” void— form is emptiness, empti- 
ness is form. In the Pali books we read that in this span** 
long body are all forms, colours and sensations. jUl 
things are formed of atoms, and the atoms themselves 
are but right and left-hand charges of electricity. The 
modern scientist may say truly, “form is omptine888,empti* 
ness is form.*’ Kobodaishi, “ theDiamoiid of Universal 
Enlightmont,” declared that to the Buddha intelligence 
all atoms appear as spiritual entities, lie also held that 
plants and even atoms can acquire merit— a dootline 
wonderfully forestalling the most modern Western re- 
search. 

Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika 
School of Mahayana, admits only two forms of 
truth, truth relative and truth transcendental, 
but the Yogacara School of Asanga admits three 
stages : — 

(1) The stage in which sense perceptions are 
not duly mentally assimilated to the categories 
of the mind. This is the stage of fetishism and 
all animistic forms of religion. 

(2) The stage in which all the sense impres- 
sions are duly assimilated to the mental cate- 
gories, and men are no longer led by mere out- 
ward appearance. This stage represents material- 
ism — or, in its more advanced form, agnosticism, 
and (3) The stage in which appears the Infinite, 
all-pervading consciousness of a Buddha, the goal 
of education ; the cosmic consciousness. 

The writer then proceeds to discuss the pro- 
blem of Nirvana. On this important point there 
i.s no diflbrence between the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana attitude. Both agree 

That the Buddha was in full enjoyment of Nirvanio 
bliss after the enlightenment beneath the Bo-Tree. The 
reason why the Blessed One has not desoribed Nirvana 
is, that being beyond the world of particulars, it it 
beyond human speech to deseribe ; for in desoribing 
any tiling in earthly language we must compare il 
with something else, but Infinity can be compared 
only with itself. Both schools of Buddhism agree 
that the Lord Buddha commanded his disciples to look 
for him in the Dharma ; that is, he becomes the essenoe 
of Truth, and in the Great Law of the Kosmos we see 
the Buddha, 
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Indian Methods of Evancfelisation- 

The leading article in the October issue of the 
East and the is from the pen of Mr. K.T. Paul, 

B.A., Secretary of the Indian National Missionary 
Society on the subject of ‘ Indian Methods of 
Evangelisation.’ The object of the contribution 
is to find out what method-! of evangelisation 
should be adopted in India by Christian Mission- 
aries with the greatest possible chances of success. 
The rapidity with which Jluddhism and later, 
Sarikaraite Adwaitisrn spread in India was due to 
the methods pursued by the votaries of the 
respective faiths. The order of celibates went from 
village to village healing diseases and teaching 
the truth. ‘^The external marks of their friar- 
hood secure for them a welcome; their piety, 
learning, and the ability to cure diseases promote 
their influence in the ratio of their worth.” The 
method used was argumentation. The charac- 
teristic methods of Indian evangelisation were: — 
(1) The agency wa.s purely indigenous ; (2) It 

was voluntary and unpaid; (3) It was an order 
of celibate wandering friars; (4) They were 
drawn from the people and continued to the end 
to think and feel and suffer on the same plane of 
life ; (5) There was no public lecturing or preach- 
ing ; (6) The mutts secured the possibility of 
equipping the friars with the knowledge and dis- 
cipline necessary for successful argumentation ; 
(7) The order of friars was being continually re- 
cruited by those who felt an irresistable call to 
service and hacriflee. In the Tamil country, in 
addition to the above factors, there was the fact 
that the wandeiing fiiars had also the gilt of 
poetry and song from the time of the Tiruvnsagam 
down to the days of Ramalinga Pillai in this half- 
century. If Siva Siddhantism is popular it is large- 
ly because of its devotional poetry.” The brother- 
hood of the imitation of Jesus is following 
this method, but it is yet too early to draw any 
conclusion as to the success of the experiraont. 
Various difliculties confront European Missionaries 
in their adoption of these methods, Christians being 
looked down upon as out-castes, and it being rather 
very difficult for European missionaries adopting 
the garb of Indian Sanyasis. The striking fact is 
that those cults which have pursued the Indian 
method have met with success, while those which 
have not followed them, have failed. The Brahma 
Samaj and the Prartbana Samaj used the method 
of European Missions with the result that only 
a small fraction of the English knowing popu- 
lation have so far accepted them. The writer says : 
•* More significant even than this is the failure of 


theosophy. This cult, calling for no sacrifices, 
offering on the other hand every possible allure- 
ment that can appeal to orthodoxy and conserva- 
tism, is still a monumental failure. Go to any 
mofussil town, the only theosophists in it are the 
few who gather around the tennis court in the 
evening. The man in the street is untouched by 
it, is unaware of it.” On the contrary the Arya 
Samaj has remarkably succeeded because it pur- 
sued a method which was akin to that of 
Sankaraebarya, 

Speaking of Hindu art the writer says : — 

We should be extremely grieved to see Hindu art 
effaced, the primary reason being that it is unique of its 
kind, more particularly that of architecture — not like 
English, the copy of the Greek or some other style, but 
because it is purely indigenous, making allowance for 
universal salients in the distribution of parts and 
common to all architecture. All its ornamental forms is 
culled from external Nature, and its naturalism is the 
very opposite of the Greek, which reflects their idealism. 
And we have in Hindu architecture not alone distinctive 
racial traits or national character, hut much that is distinc- 
tive in the history of Hindu civilization — the family spirit 
as distinct from Western individualism, and, above all, the 
religion of the people. It is a veritable history of Hindu 
civilization. When we look at an architectural column, 
we have to notice, not only the beauty of the ornament, 
so different from our own, but because it preserves the 
memory of the Hindu epic in its capital, or the war of 
the Pandu Brothers. 

We have heard the lighting of a Hindu building found 
fault with, and yet we know that when the Emperor Ba- 
ber visited the Gwalior Palace, he was not only impress- 
ed with the coolness of the subtoranean chambers, cons- 
tructed on the same principle as in Babylon, but he 
declared that, after he had got accustomed to these 
chambers —f.c., after a few minutes — he saw clearly I It 
was the practice of the Hindus, full of the poetry of the 
East, to admit light into a palace or tomb through double 
corridors of beautiful perforated screen-work, and its 
effect at the mystic hour of sunset, with the light thrown 
in diminished quantities into a tomb, is one that no one 
of appreciation can forget. And yet, strange to say, a 
Philistine of a subordinate in the “Public Works” 
thought he might improve Hindu acoustics by supplying 
theGwalior Palace with English panes of glass for win- 
dows, forgetting that the object of an Indian architect 
in a warm country ought to be that of diminishing 
both the light and the heat. The great Karli, or Bud- 
dhist cave temple, on the Poonah Road has not only been 
described as a flno illustration of ^ lighting from the 
ceiling, but the parent of “the dim religious light” 
subsequently introduced into the Byzantine Church 
and the Qothio oathedral of Europe. And yet there 
are men who deny the Hindus originality in their 
ideas and thought! 

Here is a significant passage : — 

We have reason to believe that the Mahomedans 
derived much of their medical knowledge from the 
Hindu, and ( it is well known that the Hindu quarry 
became a convenient quarry for them, in the same ’way as 
the Greek temple did to the Romans. The Moslem has his 
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own TirtueSt but the majority of our countrymen, whoso 
knowledge of India commences with the period of 
Mahomedan rule, are inclined to take a perverted view 
of Hindu art; and for the reason that their sympathies 
lie with a ruling and conquering race, like themselves, 
celebrated for administrative talent. At the present day 
it is the rule to praise the Mahonicdans at the expense 
of the Hindus, but it is fitting to remind our country- 
men who rely so much on thcMoslems, that Mahomedan” 
is the name for a religion not of a race, and that a largo 
portion of the so-called Mahomedans are the descendants 
of Hindu converts to Islam, many of whom, as we can 
testify, preserve Hindu customs. 

The writer is of opinion that outside a few 
applied sciences India has not borrowed anything 
from Europe in p\st centuries, and that Hindu 
originality is evident in many departments of 
knowledge. He writes ; — 

Outside a few applied sciences, what has the Hindu 
borrowed from Europe in past centuries 'i More-over, it 
is in the experience of everyone who has studied the 
history of Egypt, India, or Greece, that the moment 
those countries came into contact with their surround- 
ings they evolved an art purely Egyptian, Indian, and 
Grecian. Mor is it altogether correct on the part of Sir 
Henry Maine to have written that Greece is the only 
country where art was endemic. We must not judge 
India by our own Saxon civilization, which borrowed 
from all quarters, and has been doing so in modern times, 
as witness Archbishop Trench’s “ Slang Dictionary.” 
Wo are the authors of a great and monumental work in 
India, but our fatal mistake has been to undervalue indi- 
genous power. 


Essays on Indian Art, Industry & Education 

BY E. 13. H.WKLL 

hole PrincipaU Governuicnt School of Arts, Calcutta, 

“ Author of Indian SculiUure and Painting etc. 

All these Es<;ays deal with questions which continue 
to possess a living interest. The suporsii lions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
lo bo carried out. ♦ • • 

CoilfeJifs The Taj and Its Designers, The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indiun Adniinistr.ition 
and * Swadeshi ' and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Eitgnsbman, Calcutta Haveli’s research- 
es and conclusions arc always eminently readable. * * 

His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
oooupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have plunged it, and to its application as an ins^pirmg 
force to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
fullof expressions of high' practical utility, and entirely 
free from the jargon of the posturing art enthusiast, 
iTAe Modern Review.-V^e may at once express our 
emphatic conviction that it is a remarkable l^ok, destin- 
ed to leave its impress on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. 

3?e. /•#. Toiubscrtberaofthe Indian Be vietff, Re. /. 

Q. A. Natesan A Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


The Religion of the Sikhs- 
The R-^v. J. Carpenter, D. D; D. Litt ; 
Principal of the Manchester College, Oxford, in an 
illuminating review of the famous work on the 
Sikhs, in six volumes, of Mr. Max. Arthur 
Macaulitfe, contributed to the latest issue of 
the Jlibbert Journal^ has given a succinct, and 
interesting account of the rise and development 
of the Sikh religion. The Adi (jranth was practi- 
cally unknown to the outside world till Dr, 
Trumpb, a German scholar, published, under the 
auspices of the Indian Government, an English 
version of large parts of it. It was, however, very 
imperfect, and the credit of having given to the 
world a serious and authoritative description of 
the religion of the Sikhs belongs to Mr. Macaulifie 
who undertook the task at the request of 
several Sikh societies. Mr. Macaulitte has treated 
the subject in the form of a series of lives of the 
ten teachers. 

After the fall of Buddhism, several leaders of 
religious thought sought to rescue the Hindu 
religion from the outgrowths which had gathered 
round it and Sankara, Ramanuja, Kahir and 
Chaitariya established separate schools, each with 
a distinctive feature. The two latter preached * a 
religion of inwardness which recognised an 
identity of experience under varieties of form. 
The differences of sects dropped away, outward 
practices, such as bathing in rivers, lost all value, 
caste simply disappeared.' Especially, under the 
influence of Ohaitanya, personal religion gained 
the upper hand and ritual was put aside. 

It was under such an atmosphere that Nanak 
(14(59-1538) was born who exhibited a deeply 
religious temperament even in his early youth, which 
was illustrated when he turned agriculture and 
other comm on subjects into parables. Attempts to 
make him take service and lead the ordinary, un- 
eventful seltish life were in vain, and he began to 
preach a personal religion in which caste restric- 
tions, and unmeaning rituals had no place. He 
went from place to place, gathering disciples, and 
composing hymns and expounding them. 

The teacher demanded of them freedom of mind 
from the distractions of sense, pious discourse and 
devout praise, instead of holding up an arm, 
standing on one leg, living upon roots, or scorching 
amid five fires. They must associate with holy 
men, serve those who were superior to themselvesi 
expel all evil from their hearts, renounce slander, 
pride, and obstinacy. In token of humility, the 
custom arose of drinking the water in which the 
Guru had washed his feet. That act of reverence 
made a man a Sikh. 
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Ic was only in tho hands of Nanak’s successorH 
that a scripture was created and aide by aide, 
worship was organised and a temple founded. 
The successor of Nanak wrote down many of the 
Prophet’s hymns ill a iuo«iili 'd Pun j 'bi dialect, 
and the fifth Guru, Arjan (158 1-1 60(5) formally 
compiled the (rranth wiob the assistance of both 
Hindus and Mohamedans. Tt was only now that 
the religion of the Sikhs beeauio a book-religion, 
and the first step t<i wards a new formal ism was 
taken, because “to study the gianth beciine more 
than a duty: it was a passport to salvation: 
‘Even if an ignorant man read the Guru’s 
hymns’, S'lid Har Govind, ‘all his sins shall be 
remitted’.” The fourth Guru, Kim Das, 
established the hereditary principle of succession, 
and though h« picacln d, just as his predecesaora, 
the doctrine of the universal presence of God, at 
the same time he provided a cult and an 
ecclesiastical centre. A temple known as the 
‘ Pool of Ambrosia’ was built at Amritsar and 
constructed a well there as an object of pilgrimage, 
to preserve the Sikhs from perversion by Hindus. 
A second well was built at a place about thirty- 
two miles from Lahore. It was given out, (juite 
contrary to the grantb, that whoever bathed in 
Amritsar and worshipped God there, attained 
spiritual and temporal advantages. And thus 
ceremony began to jreep into the religion of the 
spirit. 

This was soon followed by a military organis- 
ation, mainly owing to the persecution by 
Mtthomedans which began with Jehanghir. Har 
Govind (1606-1645) for the first time organised 
the force and this was completed by the last Guru 
(1675-1708) whose ambition was to create a 
national movement in North-West India with a 
view to achieve which he organised a church 
militant, the Khalsa, the ‘ pure.’ Thus a sect 
was converted into a nationality. 

As for the future of Sikhism, Dr. Carpenter 
says : — 

** The Sikh of to-day may establish newspapers, and 
colleges, and associations ; these devices will hardly 
restore the ancient hardihood. The lengthy devotions of 
three centuries ago are irksome to the modern spirit : 
against the austerity of their ritual many Sikh women 
prefer the colour and festivals of idolatry ; there are 
men who no longer wear their hair uncut, and are hardly 
distinguishable from Hindus. The jpresent revival, like 
the corresponding revival of Buddhism, may for a while 
quicken the decaying energies of faith. It appears 
doubtlul whether it can serve the imperial ends in which 
Mr. Maoauliffe would gladly see it enlisted. With the 
gradual spread of the modern spirit the claims of its 
Ohfafe will truths will no longer stand 


apart from pieties that are diffused all round the globe. 
But its witness will then have done its work ; and if its 
separateness disappears, it will only be to merge in that 
far-off goal when ** the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


The Poverty of India. 

Mr. K. 0. Kaiijilal writed a vigorous article 
in the Hindustan lieyoiew on the subject of 
Indian poverty un i the following remarks of his 
deserve attention : — 

Indian poverty has so many phases and is due 
to so many causes, both direct, and indirect, that 
any attempt at an exhaustive account and complete 
mastery of the subject is just like grappling with 
the hydra-headed monster. These causes are 
two-fold, some traceable to the habits and customs 
of the people and some to Government administ- 
ration. The most important thing to be attended 
to is that as agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, no 
remedy for present evils can be complete which 
does not iiioludo the inti od notion of a diversity 
of occupations, through which the surplus popula- 
tion may be drawn from agricultural pursuits 
and led to find the means of subsistence in manu- 
factures or some such support. In order to enable 
the people to carry on their manufacturing and 
other industries successfully and profitably, facili- 
ties should be afforded them for obtaining scientific 
and technical education. In the next palce these 
industries should be carried on on a large scale by 
means of co-operation. The advantages of conduct- 
ing agricultural and manufacturing operations 
on a large scale are manifold. These advantages as 
compared with those of individual or minor con- 
cerns, amount to this, that by means of divison 
of labour and the extended use of machinery 
labour can be made to work with greater efficiency, 
and capital can be applied with greater effect, 
while the labour of superintendence forms a 
smaller item. The question of all questions is, 
where the requiste capital is to come from. Such 
capital would be easily forthcoming^ if the Govern- 
ment syNtemabically follows a policy of retrench- 
ment. Government must be prepared to face a 
complete change of polio}',— not only to practise 
cheese-paring in details but to reorganise the 
. whole method of administration upon a new and 
cheaper basis. It is incumbent upon it, if it is really 
serious in its economical professions, to place the 
internal administration more and more in the 
bands of the Indians, r ■ 
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The ''Indian Educational Service’’ 

We are glad to find that the question of the 
ostracism of our cnintrymen from the superior 
branch of the Educatiot>al Service is continuing 
to attract attention in the Press. Under the head- 
ing of “ An Official Joko” the current issue of 
the Modern Review thus delivers itself on the 
subject : — 

In 1805 our Eduoation Service was re-organised. 
There was a proposal that natives of India who 
possessed European degree should bo appointed by 
the Secretary of State. Bub if that were done, they 
would bo entitled to the samo rank and pay as 
their white fellow-graduates. To avert this contigency, 
the Government of India, in its letter No. 351, dated 
nth December 18U5, made the following recommenda- 
tion 

“ We are of opinion that Native candidates in England 
for employment in that (The Imperial Education) Service, 
who possess European degree, should bo referred to the 
authorities in this country for appointment, since a well- 
qualified candidate of the kind is certain to bo welcom- 
ed for any vacancy which ho may bo suited to fill.” 

The nature of “ tho welcome" w'hich “ the authorities 
in this country ” give to a “ well-<pialiflod Native of 
India " is illustrated by tho case of Dr. P. C. Roy. As a 
chemist, ho enjoys a European reputation, and as a 
teacher he has few superiors ; but ho has been still kept 
in the lower or Provincial Service, while every European 
appointed is placed in the superior (playfully styled 
Indian) Eduoation Service. Tho Bengal (Jovornmont lias 
recently declared in the Legislative Council that it has 
made no proposal for his promotion to the Superior 
Service,— evidently because tho warmth of its “Welcome” 
varies inversely with tho pay ! So cordial has been the 
“Welcome” accorded by his appreciative masters to 
this native savtnt that after 20 years of service ho is 
still a Provincial, while every beardless white graduate 
who has been appointed during those years has taken 
rank above him as an Imperial oflicer. Lot us summa- 
rise for the benefit of the uninitiated the nature of the 


“ Welcome.” , r . / 

(i) A Provincial begins service on Rs. 15(), (recently 

raised to Us. 200) a month ; an Imperial on Us. 500, i.e, 
on a salary 3^ times as high. » m 

(ii) An Imperial gets an annual iiu}*'omont of Es. oU 
for 10 years as a matter of right, while a Provincial s 
pay remains the same for years and years, until there is 
a vacancy in the next higher grade. After 10 years, the 
former is sure to get Us. 1,000 a month, the latter may 
drawRs. 300, or even Rs. 250 only. 

(iii) An Imperial gets a personal allowance of Rs. 100 
a month if, after 16 years of service, his pay does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000.' There is no such favour for a 1 ro- 

(iv) **Evory Imperial, however low his pay, is official- 
ly superior to all the Provincials even on » 
salary than his own. Thus a Provincial on Rs. lOO 
like Dr P. C. Roy, is “junior,” to the latest joined 
European Imperial on Rs. 600, and must take his 

orders from the latter ! . . fTAA 

(v) The highest pay of a Provincial is Ps. 70U, and 

that of an Imperial is R®* a month. 

“And such is the perversity ^ 

are agitating against this sort of Welcome 


The Hindu Musalman Problem. 


Khan Bahadur Fazl Riibhee converts to 
Hindu Mussalman problem in the September 
number of the Muslim Review, is of opinion that 
the problem is not difficult of solution and he 
gives the reason why. Ho says : — 

The Hindus participate in the merriments of 
the Shuhrat and in the mourning of the Moharram, 
TheMaharnja of Gwalior, among other.s, celebrates 
the mourning with pomp and pathos. Tho 
Dasaara, Deivali, Holy and the Bnsant are 
occasions of merriments to many Mussalmans. 
The Emperors of Delhi u.sed to observe the 
festivities with These are the rssuLs of 

mutual goodwill and friendship. These n^ver 
go to show’ the inlluenco the Hindu ladies i xer- 
cisod over their Miihaininadaii husbands, not* do 
they warrant the conclusion that Hindu gods and 
goddesses h:\ve taken a firm hold in Mul.am- 
tiisdan hous'-’holds and rctuso to be ousted. 
Thesodays the .appro.udi of X'mas is looked forward 
to with delight by the Indians and they heartily 
enjoy the festivities of the occasion. And those 
who are in (Jlii istian countiies associate them- 
selves with the Ceremony. What has the learned 
writer of the srliclo in the Behar magazine, to 
say to this ? Nandlel and Sanwalia are cited as 
examples of the possession the Hindu gods and 
goddesses have taken over the Muhammadan 
mind. Nandkd men ns a beautiful baby and 
sanwalia a beautiful, d.irk creature. Tbtso words 
are entirely divested of their metaphors and are 
acc‘ p^ed in their literal sense. Besides, the kind 
of songs in which words like these find a place are 
sung by tho low-dass Hindu and Mahomedan 
women. Indian songs are always tuned in 
Indian tune ami time and Indian words are 
generally lused in them. 

It is quite p issihle that Hindu converts to 
Islam still adhere to some of the customs of their 
forefathers. But the Mussalmans generally do 
not follow tho Hindu customs. In places where 
the Hindu influence preponderates, the Mussal- 
nians may have a 1 opted some of their ways. The 
Minsalinans have lived in India for about a 
thousand years side by side with the Hindus. 
This long association, having tied them together 
in bonds of friendship and love, must necessarily 
lead them to follow and to give in return such 
customs and habits a:B are not against their res- 
pective religions, 
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Antiauity and Ori£finality of 
Hindu Civilization. 


Mrs. fiesant on ''Indian unrest.’' 


The Outober number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review coataias a very important article on the 
above subject from the pen of M.tjor J. B. Keith, 
who writes as one imbue 1 with a profound respect 
for Hindu Oivilizition. The author admits that 
it would bake a whole volume to vindicate the anti- 
quity and originality of Hindu civilizition. He 
therefore deals only with certain specific cases of 
fallacy and misrepresentation regarding it. The 
article is a long one and deserves to bo road in its 
entirety. Of the many instances the writer gives 
in defence of Hindu Originality we quoto one: — ■ 

As you examine a lladdhist mouuinont and observe the 
singular powers of observation that enabled a Hindu 
workman to note every insect and creeping thing, to 
depict plants in all stages of growth, from the Chrysa- 
lis germ to the matured state, your natural remark 
is What students of Nature, and how well 
qualified to be discoverers!” Nor does this convic- 
tion leave you when you become acquainted 
with Hindu art whothor in the plastic form or in 
Hindu literature, religion, or philosophy ; for you are 
abreast of powers that display a singular mastery ovor 
analysis, reflection, with no mean logical aptitude. And 
not only is preparation for mental study elaborate in 
place, x>osture, and manner down to breathing through 
the nostrils (not mouth)^but you find yourself in presence 
of an amount of defimtion, classification, and refine- 
menl, that show the Hindus to have been not only 
close but subtle thinkers. We can picture a Rishi 
retiring to a forest or cave under the canopy of heaven, 
and searching for tne Atman ” in an esoteric revela- 
tion — i Him that is beyond all and above all. And 
whatever we think of their terminology and copious use of 
numbers and terms on every line, their repetition, manner 
of contrast, and even contradiction, when discussing the 
most profound and subtle questions regarding Creation 
or cosmology, we are bound to confess that Hindus a>'e a 
singularly original people not merely capable of elevated 
thoughts, but who, to use our own words, do everything 
in a manner different from the European, and who look 
at everything from a different standpoint or aspect. So 
that when the European psychologist refers to the human 
mind, “ the same under every age and olimo,” he is think- 
ing of the universal aspect,” not of the '^diversified” 
one, with which he has perhaps little a'^quaintanee. 
Moreover, the law of universality itself entirely 
exonerates the Hindu from being a copyist. 


SWAMl VIVEKAKANDA. This is a lengthy and 
interesting sketch of the life and teachings of this emi- 
nent Indian saint, with copious extracts from his 
■peeohes and writings. With a portrait As. i. 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madnrs. 


Mrs. Besant's fifth (and apparently conclud- 
ing) article on “ Indian Unrest ” appeared in 
the “ Christian Oommon wealth " of October 18. 
In it she discusses the ‘ remedies for the unrest ’ 
in the following terms: — 

Many of the remedies for Indian unrest leap 
to the eyes by the mere statement of its causes, 
They may readily be summariaod. 

RKLIGIOUS KDUOATION AND MORAri INSTRUCTION. 

1. The introduction of religious and moral 
teaching into Education, the teaching to bo accord- 
ing to tile religion of the pupils. 

KQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. 

2. The opening of all posts under Government control 
to Indians and English on equal oonditions, and the re- 
moval of examinations for the Indian Civil Service of India. 
The rightful ambitions of Indians to fill the highest posts 
in the service of their own country should bo recognised 
and gtatifted. Colour should cease to be a disqualifloa- 
tion for any post, and the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
in IH.")? should at length be carried out. 

The abolition of the unfair biiidens imposed on 
Indian manufacturers, as on the cotton mills of Bom- 
bay, and the employment by Government, wherever 
possible of Indian made articles in preforeiioo to foreign 
made. 

ENCOURAaEMKNT OF EDUCATION, 

The encouragement of private effort in the foundation 
and endowment of educational institutions, up to 
universities ; instead of the offioial opposition now en- 
countered, 

PUNISHMENT OP ROYAL OFFENCES. 

6. The severe punishment of all outrages committed 
by Europeans on Indians, and exclusion of all found 
guilty of such outrages from all official functions and 
hospitalities. 

A ROYAL VICEROY 

6 The encouragoment of the sentiment of loyalty in- 
nate in Orientals by the placing of a member of the 
Royal P'amily on the Viceregal Throne, surrounding him 
with a Privy Council of the first class Indian Prinoes 
giving him a Ministry of Indian and English statesmen 
to bo appointed by himself, and a Legislative Council 
elected by electorate in which no special religion was 
given any advantage. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Such are a few of the changes which would go far to 
remove unrest. As the violent side of this unrest dis- 
appear freedom should bo restored to the press with a 
law of libels applicable alike to Indian and English 
newspapers which should protect private persons. 

She concludes : — 


Lot me close this series by affirming ray belief, based 
on eighteen years of close companionship and work with 
Hindus, that there is nothing in Indian conditions to 
ooiTseus to fear for the Empire and that if India should 
break the bond the fault will be with England rather 
thap with India, ^ 
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(Questions of 3iiipoitaiice. 

THE DURBAR OF 1911, PROGRAMME. 

A ROYAL PROCLAMATIOX. 

(rAZETTK ExtrwmUnartj publislioil on tho 22ud March contained the following Royal Procla- 
mation by the King-Mmperor for appointing a day for the colo))ration in His Majesty’s 
^ Indian dominions of the solemnity of th<i (Joronjition of His Majesty: 

“Whereas upon the death of our late Soveieign of happy nuunory King Kdward, upon the 
sixth day of May in the year of Our Lor<l one thousand nine hundred and ten‘ We did ascend the Throne 

iindei* the style and title of 
({eorge the Kifth by the (Irace 
of (bal, King of the United 
Kingdom of (boat Britain and 
fjel'ind and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the seas, Defend- 
(M* of tin* K.iith, Emperor of 
India; and whereas by Our 
Royal Proclamations Iwaring 
date the nineteenth day of July 
and th(^ seventh day of Nov- 
ember* in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred 
and ten in the first year of Our 
Reign, We did publish and 
d(*clare Our Royal intention by 
the Favour and Blessing of 
Almighty Ood to celebrate the 
soli‘mnity of Our Royal Corona- 
tion upon the twenty second day 
of June one thousand nine 
hundred ami eleven ; and where- 
as it is Our wish and desire to 
make known to all Our loving 
subjects within Our Indian 
dominions that the said solem- 
nity has so been celebrated and 
to call to Our presence Our 
(governors, Lieutenant-Gover- 
iu)rs anrl others of Our officers, 
the Princes, Chiefs and Nobles 
of the Native States under Our 
protection ami representatives 
of all the Provinces of Our 
Indian Empire, now We do by 
this Royal Procla mation declare 

. Our Royal intention to hold at 

AH ME ! “.They’ve boycotted me ! and 1 so honest, so true and trusty, so J)elhi on the twelfth day of 

loyal 1 And you Curzon Sahob, you haven't a word to say on niy behalf, on i.u 

behalf of an old friend who served you lo well in the past ! Have you so soon ^ eml^ei one thou, an I and 
forgotten. nine hundred and eleven an • 

It has been deoided that there will be no Elephant Procession at the Delhi Durhur f(»r the pur- 

Durbar next December, as there was during Durbar of 1002-03, pose of making known the said 

131 
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solemnity of Our Coronation and we do 
hereby charge and command Our right 
trusted and well beloveil counsellor 
Charles Baron Ilardingo of Penshurst, 
Our Vi(!eroy and Governor- Ceneral of 
India, to take all necjessary measures in 
tliat belialf. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham 
Palace this twenty-second day of March 
in the year of Our Tjord one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven and in the first 
year of Our lieign.” 

foRDKUS OK TUE OOVERNMEKT OF INDIA. 

^ Tile following resolution dateil Simla, 

1 1 th August, has been issued : —In a 
Iloyal proclamation dated the 22ml day 
of March, 1011, His Majesty the King- 
Emperor declariHl his Royal intention to 
hohl at Delhi on the twelfth <lay of 
Decembm* one thousand nine hundi’cd 
and eleven, an Imperial Durbar for the 
purpose of making known the solemnity 
of his Coronation. The Governor- 
General ill Council is now pleased to 
issue the following orders for local 
celebrations of this uniipio, most solemn 
and auspicious event throughout the rest 
of His Majesty’s Indian dominions, 
except the cities of Bombay and Calcutta, 
on the abovementioned date. In accord- 
ance with the dictates of fitness and tho 
wishes of the Governments of Bombay 
and Bengal, the celebi’ations at Bombay 
and Calcutta will be timed to coincide 
with the presence in those cities of Their 
Majesties. 

The Governor-General in Council 
directs that Thursday the 7th December, 
1911, tho. date appointed for the Btato 
entry of Their Majesties into Delhi and 
Tuesday the 12th December 1911, the 
date appointed for the Imperial Durbar 


shall be notified as public holidays 


throughout India under the Negotiable Instruments Act. In view of the fact that the Christmas 
hoUday from December the 23rd to tlio 1st January will follow so closely upon tho celebrations at 
Delhi and that Tlieir Majesties’ presence in Bombay and Calcutta will be celebrated by other public 
holidays in those cities and throughout the Bombay Presidency and the Province of Bengal, the 
Govemor-Genonil in Council considers that the notification throughout India of siny other days than the 
two specified as holidays under the act would result in serious dislocation of public business and 
inconvenience to the mercantile community and to the large number of visitors 'to India who 
may be expected on tho ocaision. His Excellency is, however, pleased to direct that subject to the 
condition that arrangements are made for the despatch of urgent business all public offices 
under the Government of India except those which must remain open for the proper transac- 
tion of commercial business, shall be closed on the dates intervening between the State entry of 
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Their Majesties into Delhi and tlio lu dobra ti on <»f 
the Impoiial Durbar, namely tlie 8th to the 11th 
December inclusive, and desires local (lovi'rmmmts 
and Adiiiinistiutions to issue similar orders with 
regard to the olliees under theii- control. 

It is the wish of the Oov’oruor-deneral in Coun- 
cil that the local celebrations of the most auspi- 
cious occasion of Their Maji*sties’ visit to India 
should in the matter of the enjoyment of the 
holidays directed above he coiiceivtratcMl upon the 
solemn date of the Imperial Durbar, the 12th 
December, and that some formal celebration of 
this unicpie occasion should as far as ja-acticahle 
be held in every village of the rndian Empirt. 
With this object it is directed that th(^ Royal 
Proclamation, which will be read at the. Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi and v\ hich will h(? communicated 
to Iwal (lovernments and Administrations in due 
season shall he publicly read out not only at the 
head<pia rters of each local (Jovernment and 
AdininivStration and at each ilistrict head<juarters, 
but at the headquarters of each sulediv ision, 
tahsil and talmj and as far as practicable at evei*y 
village throughout India. TIuj IToclamation shail 
be road in English and the Vernacular by the 
Senior Civil Ollicer present at mid<lay on the 12th 
Decend)er 191 1, at the heachpiarters of each lond 
CSovernment and Administration and of each dis- 
trict and sub-division and in the Vernacular at 
the headquarters of each talu(| and tahsil by the 
officer in the administrative charge ther(?()f. In 
villages it shall be read in the Vernacular by the 
patwari or the hea<bma.n of the village to bo 
selected in this behalf l)y tlie local authoiities. 
The Governor-Ccneral in Council desires in this 
connection to commend to the consideration of 
local Governmoiits, a suggestion which has been 
made to him, that a, pcjrtrait of His Majesty 
should be supplied to the reader of the Pro<dama- 
tion in each village, who should be diiected to 
exhibit it to the people assembled at the time. 

At the head(piarters of local Governments ami 
of districts and wherever else this can conveniently 
and suitably be arranged (possibly for instance at 
the headquarters of sub-divisions and in some 
cases of Tahsils and Tuluqs), the reading of the 
Proclamation takes phico in a formal Durlxir to be 
convened and airangcd by the officer refiding the 
Proclamation and at this Durbar, an}' honours th.nt 
may have been confernMl on residents of the 
locality by His Majesty tbe King-Emperor or 
His Excellency the Viceroy and G(>ve] nor-Gener.‘il 
should be announced. The Governor-General in 
Council desu’es that the occasion should further 


he reimu ked by the distiibution at such Durbars 
of oeitilicjites of honour to bo granted by local 
Governments and A«lmiuistrations in the form 
annexed to this rt'solntion to Italian gentlemen of 
distinction. These eortilieates sltonld as on the 
three previous occasions when they have been 
granted he (listcihuted with discriminations and 
hemserved for those wlio have actually rendered 
services meriting recognition by Government and 
eapahle of heing distinctly specified in the body 
of the certificates at tlie time of the reading of 
the Proelamatioti. 

A Royal salute of 101 guns sliould be fired 
whmever this is practicable. 

The Governor-General in Council directs that on 
the evening of the 1 2th December the districts 
ami (Joiirt lionses, tel(*gra])h and j)ost offices 

and so far as this is piacticalde all Government 
Imitlings throughout India, shall Ix^ illuminated 
and invites all local Imdies to arrange for the 
illumination of their pnldie huihliugs. At the 
same time His Exetilency is confident that private 
persons will readily co-o})er;ite in this respect and 
Mill use every emleavonr to illuminate their dwell- 
ing houses and business premises in a manner 
fitted to mark the gieat occasion. 


The “Friends of India” Series 

Ting is a new Series of short biographical sketches of 
eminent men who have laboured for the good of Indiai 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the p.ilitical and historical literature of the 
country. Those biosraphies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the studeofe 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the ‘‘Friends of India” on 
Indian Affairs are given in the sketches. Each volume 
has a fronlii^piccc and is priced nt As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Ripon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

'Ihe Leaden— Will he a welcome addition to the 
political and historical literature of the country. 

U he Modern lleview On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
stories are told in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable specchos delivered. The 
soncs should bo welcome to the public. 

Tns Central Hindu College Maj7a*iwe Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
UM up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

As. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each, 

Q, A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chotty Street, ^ladrai. 
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UTTEMHGES OF THE DAY. 


Lord Minto on India’s New Ambitions- 

Lord Minto was entertained by the Manufactu- 
rers* Corporation ut Galasliiels on October 12. 
In responding to the toast of his health, the ex- 
Viceroy said, in reference to his Indian adminia- 
tration : — 

It was bis lot when he took up the reins of 
Government in India to land upon vety ditliciilt 
times. There was a great deal of seething unrest. 
Much of that was perfectly justifiable, it was 
the result of the education that we had introduced 
on the lines that Lord Macaulay advised. Natu- 
rally it gave rise to the birth of new ambitions 
and the birth of new hopes. One was bound io 
justice to recognise them, and in bis opinion to 
smother them, to put their foot down upon them, 
would have resulted in disaster, and disaster alone. 
(Hear, hear). He was proud to think he had 
some share in those reforms which were initiated 
in India. A great many people who were loyal 
at heart were sitting on the fence. There was 
much anarchy — anarchy that was directed very 
largely, he was sorry to say, from Europe, for the 
anarchy that unfortunately found foothold to 
some extent in India was not of Indian creation. 
It was the creation of the Western world. When 
the reforms were initialed the people who were 
doubting but wished to be loyal came down on 
the right side of the fence. They had succeeded, 
as he bad always tried, in dividing the sheep from 
the goats, and getting anarchy on the one side 
and bona-fide political agitation on the other. 

But they must net deceive themselves. The 
education we had initiated in India had brought 
with it difficulties which our ancestors had nut to 
face. It bad brought with it great problems, 
upon the correct solution of which the future 
place of India very largely depended. The inaugu- 
ration of the Legislative Councils on a more 
representative basis had done an enormous amount 
of good. The whole political atmosphere had 
changed. It had also enlarged very much the 
representation of Indian opinion. Questions 
would come to the front of which the British 
public had hitherto taken little notice, and 
Indian interests would be brought to the front, 
and pushed to the front, and claims would 
bl made on behalf of Indian interests which might 
perhaps not be entirely in accord with great 
interests at home. They might aiiect economic 
qaestiuns in India which would not find grmt 


favour with great interests in this country. All 
he could say was that he hoped the British public 
and the British Parliament would recognise the 
difficulties of these questions, and be inclined to 
deal with them generously on behalf of the future 
pro.speriby of the people of India. 

He was not one of those who believed in 
dangers in India. He believed that India was 
perfectly loyal. (Applause.) He believed it was 
intensely loyal. (Applause.) He believed that 
revere'ice and respect for the Throne was almost a 
superstition amongst its people. (Applause.) But 
on the other hand, amongst the educated classes 
there were now ambitions and hopes which could 
not be disregarded, and as years went on, and as 
the results of education increased, these hopes and 
ambitions would become stronger and stronger 
unless we vveie prepared to recognise them and 
deal with them liber.illy and in a broad sense, and 
to disregard the teaching of many distinguished 
people, who were accustomed to the old order of 
things, and bo look at things from a proper point of 
view, we would have trouble. (Hear, hear.) His 
heart had been very much in India, and would 
continue to be. Now that the King- Emperor was 
going out, he hoped the reception ho would receive 
and the splendid testimony of affection and 
reverence to the Throne which was perfectly 
certain to be offered to him would tend still 
further to cement that reverence and respect for 
the King-Emperor which had always been so 
prominent. (Loud applause.) 

In this connection the following extracts from Lord 
Mioto's Speech prior to his departure from India will be 
read with interest : — 

But the reforms have done much more than this. 
They have immensely cleared the air. They have helped 
to define the true intentions of different political fac- 
tors. Moderate political thought has throughout India 
rallied to their support. The representatives of extreme 
views have been located in their own camp, the machi- 
nations of anarchy have been disclosed, a line has been 
distinctly drawn between the supporters of political 
change and the instigators of political outrage. The 
Government of India, the leaders of Indian thought, and 
the Indian public can now judge much more correctly 
of surrounding conditions. The depressing suspicion 
and apprehonsions of mysterious influences have 
largely disappeared, A happier feeling is abroad. 1 am 
far from saying, gentlemen, that sedition has disappear- 
ed or that we have seen the last of political crime, lb 
would be culpable to disregard the information at our 
disposal. But 1 absolutely deny that should further 
outrages occur they can be taken as symbolical of the 
general political state of India or that they can justly 
be assumed to oast a slur on the loyalty of the people.” — 
Lord JUinio's speech at dinner held in his hxmour at 
the United Services CluO,] 
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INDIAKS OUTSIDE IRDIA. 



The Anti-Asiatic Agitation. 

MARSHALLING THE FORCES AGAINST INDIAN TRADERS. 

We take the following fiom the report) read 
by the Secretary, Mr. James, at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Kitiigersdrop Chamber of Com- 
merce, held on the 18th instant : — 

In connection with the anti-Asiatic section of 
work, your Chamber, in conjunction with other 
Chambers, approached the Government on the 
question of the legal occupation of stands by 
coloured persons, held under the Cold Law and 
the Crown Grants Acts, and this matter is still 
under consideration, and receiving the attention 
of your Committee. Further legal opinion is 
being taken, which it is hoped will be favourable 
to more definite action. 

A conference on the whole subject has been 
arranged to be held in Potchefstroom on thedlst 
instant, to which your Committee is sending dele- 
gates. A quantity of necessary details has been 
collected, proving that the support of the Asiatic 
trader is contributed by persons of all sections 
of the community, which calls for the rousing of 
public interest on the subject. Your Committee 
propose circularising the town and neighbour- 
hood, and hopes that all those who have the true 
interests of United South Africa at heart will nut 
only themselves abstain from contributing such 
support but will use moral influence to induce 
others to do the same. There was published in 
May the text of the agreement between General 
Smuts and Mr. Gandhi. This agreement can 
only be satisfactory if the administration of 
its various clauses is in accordance with the 
previous attitude of tho former; the statutory 
provisions suggested promise no guarantee against 
a renewal of the Asiatic immigration in an 
aggravated form. It is impolitic to give publi- 
city to much of the detail work of your Com- 
mittee in this connection, but it is hoped that 
the expression of a strong public opinion will 
enable the matter to be dealt with in a bolder 
manner. 

THE CHAIKMAN’B REMARKS, 

Speaking on the ai)ove subject the Chairman 
remarked : — 

** As regards Asiatics, you will all agree that 
this is a very important matter. The Asiatics are 
encroaching on the business of this town. Since 
the present year there has been fresh Asiatic com- 


petition, and I am told that very shortly another 
Asiatic store will be opened here. This is a very 
important matter, and we as a Chamber in this 
town must take up a very strenuous and very un- 
cum promising attitude towards any further inva- 
sion of Asiatics. Personally my own feeling is 
that while those Asiatics who have been domiciled 
here should be dealt with fairly and along princi- 
ples of British justice, and nothing in the shape 
of persecution should be meted out to them, wo 
should insist that the Government put into opera- 
tion the laws passed dealing with Asiatics. We 
all know that it is the common experience in this 
Colony, as in other British Colonies, that Western 
civilisation and Eastern civilisation wdl not blend 
and as we are determined to have Western civilisa- 
tion predominant in South Africa, we must insist 
on the Government carrying out the laws. These 
laws exist, but are to a very great extent a dead 
letter, if we don’t make our Chamber a live and 
really vigorous one we shall be practically disfran- 
chised as for as the Government is concerned. 
Therefore J hope that every member of this 
Chamber will do his very utmost to impress upon 
those not here this evening the urgency and im- 
poitance of this matter, and with any white tra- 
ders not members they must use their utmost 
endeavours to get them to become members. There 
is a very great fight ahead of us, and it is my feel- 
ing that if we don't win this fight it will be very 
disastrous to South Africa. It is not a matter 
which concerns only the commercial community. 
If it, were it would not perhaps assume such great 
importance, it concerns the whole population, the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial commu- 
nity, and, therefore, it behoves us as members of 
this Chamber to do everything in our power to 
make this Chamber a really strong and representa- 
tive body of the white trading community of 
Krugersdrop. 

KIMUERLEY AND HARRlSMITH. 

At the last meeting of the Kimberley Divisional 
Council (says the Eann D^xily Mail) a letter was 
read from the Port Elizabeth Council asking the 
Council to join in action being taken to impress 
upon the Government the urgent necessity for 
common legislation being passed to effectually 
deal with Asiatic traders. In the opinion of the 
Port Elizabeth Council it was imperative that 
drastic measures should be taken to stop the evil 
referred to, as the result of which the European 
trader was being gradually eliminated, and the 
Council was asked to petition the Premier on the 
subject. 
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British Indians hi Malaysia' 

We have received from Kwala Lumpur (Federat- 
ed Malay States) a copy of a letter which has 
been addressed to Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, by Indian residents in 
Malaysia. 

It will be remembered that on July 31 of the 
present year Mr. Ingleby, the Conservative Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, enquired of Mr. Harcourt 
whether, in view of the number of natives of 
India residing in the Federated Malay States, 
the Government would grant them a representa- 
tive in the Federal Legislative Council. Mr. Har- 
rourt’s reply was in the negative. Whereupon Mr. 
Ingleby asked whether there were not 172,000 
Indians in the States who had brought a consid- 
erable amount of money into the country, and 
whether, as the Chinese were represented on the 
Council, the Secretary of State would, however, 
not go beyond the length of admitting that there 
were a large number of coolies in the Federated 
Malay States. 

Mr. Harcourt’s correspondents now write to 
point out that of the total of 172,000 Indians only 
43 per cent, are coolies, and the remaining 57 per 
cent, is made up of men of large landed interests 
— contractors, merchants, clerks, artisans, and the 
like. On a closer examination of the local con- 
ditions it will be found, further, that the propor- 
tion of Chinese labour is hardly less than that of 
the Indians to their respective general population, 
though China is represented on the Federal Coun- 
cil. Indian labour is largely employed on rubber 
estates, and the Chinese in the tin mine. More- 
over, accepting the position that there is a large 
number of coolies among the Indian population, 
does that fact (it is urged) supply any reason for 
not allowing them a representative on the Council ? 
The powerful planting interest have theirs : why 
should it be denied to those whom they employ ? 
There need be no apprehension that competent 
Indians cannot be found to fill the position. The 
Chinese representative on the Federal Council 
owes his position on it not so much to the intel- 
lectual attainments of the community as to the 
money they are masters of. There are such men 
of wealth amongst the Indiana as well. 

GOKHALFj’S speeches— An exkaus. 

tive and comprehensive collection of his speeches, 
with a biographical sketch and R' portrait. Over 

1,000 pages. Crown 8vo. Price Ks, 3. To Subs- 
cribers of the ** Review,” Rs, 2-8. 

G, Natesan ^ Co., SunkuramaChetty Street, Madras. 


The Case of Mr. Galbraith Cole. 

The Hon. Galbraith Cole, second son of the 
Earl of Enniskillen, was deported from British 
East Africa on the ground that his presence excited 
racial enmity, 

Mr Galbraith Oole was born in 1881. During the 
South African war he served in the lOtb Hussars. 
Afterwards he joined his brother-in-law, Lord 
Delamere, who owns a great tract of land in 
British East Africa. Mr. Oole has worked there 
as a farmer for the last eight years. 

IMr. Cole was recently charged at Nakuru with 
the murder of a native suspected of sheep steal- 
ing. He did not deny that h» shot at the 
man. He said that he frequently lost sheep, 
and that the catching of the thieves had 
become hopeless. (In April 10 it was reported 
to him that a sheep had been stolen in a 
certain place. He went there, and saw three 
natives plucking wool from a sheepskin. They 
ran away. He shot twice, and with the second 
shot hit a native named Sionga, who foil in the 
bush. Another native was left to look after him, 
Sionga died. “ I did not know he was dead,” said 
Mr. Cole, “ until the constable told me. I did 
not report him as seriously hurt, as I did not wish 
to go to any further trouble over the matter.” 
Mr. Cole was found not guilty by a jury of nine, 
and was released from custody. 

On July 12, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, said that the 
Governor of the East Africa Protectorate was 
sending him a full report of the case. On August 
9, Mr. Harcourt said he was in communication 
with the Governor by telegraph, and that he 
thought members interested in the question would 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with his action. 

An Indian Cooly Severely Beaten- 

An Indian, employed by a well-known resident 
of Durban, alleges that he has been severely beaten 
by his master. lie is employed as a milkseller 
and he says that he was thrashed by his master 
because ho sold milk without receiving the money 
at the time of sale, the parties explaining that 
they would pay the next day. Our representative 
was present when the man related his story and 
he was shown the severe wounds, made evidently 
by a stick, on the body of the poor fellow. It is 
also stated that this man’s indenture expired 
some seven months ago but his employer refuses to 
release him. As the case will come before the 
Court in due course, we refrain from making 
further statements for the time being.— yAs 
Indian Opinion* 
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Senenl Botha on the Asiatic Problem. 

We have seldom seen a more convincing testi* 
mony to a public movement than the following 
quoted in Indian Opinion^ from the Prime Minis- 
ter of the South African Union, to the passive 
resistance movement of British Indians : Speak- 
ing at Beitfontien on Tuesday, General Botha 
(says the Transvaal Leader) said he had received 
a petition asking that Asiatics be deported, but 
that was a ** tall *' order. He gave the histoty of 
the question, and said that though he had pre* 
viously advocated deportation and the compensa- 
tion, it now appeared that a fearfully big amount 
was involved. It was difficult to suggest a remedy 
though he would like Asiatics sent away. General 
Bmuts had wasted away to a shadow — (laughter) 
— when, as the result of his incessant efforts to 
settle the question, the gaols were filled. The 
difficulty was that under the British flag they had 
to act according to British principles.” Thank to 
God for the British flag ! 

Natal Delegate to the Congress- 

A meeting of the members of the Colonial born 
Indian Association was recently held at Durban. 
The object was to discuss the advisability of sending 
a delegate to the forthcoming Indian National Con- 
gress at Calcutta, as also to watch South African 
Indian interests at the Delhi Durbar. By reason of 
the unanimity that prevailed in favour of such a 
delegate, there was a show of much enthusiasm 
and little in the nature of a discussion. Mr. J. 
Royeppen, B. A. (Cantab), Barrister* at- Law, was 
unanimously elected to the important office. The 
delegate elect will lay before the Motherland in 
Congress assembled, the Indian Govin nment, and, 
it possible, before the King- Emperor, the grievan- 
ces of His Majesty’s subjects in this Province of 
the Union. The delegate elect will particularly 
address himself to the matter of the refusal of 
licences in this Province to Colonial-born Indians, 
to the hardship of the £3 tax upon time-expired 
men, women and children, and to the question of 
Indian Education. 

MBS. ANNIE BESANT.' A Sketch of Her Life, 
and Her Services to India, Contents : Introductory ; 
Ewly Life; Political and Literary Work; Views on 
Viviseotion ; First Contact with Theosophy ; Socialism ; 
H, P. BUvatsky; Mrs. Besant’s Writings; Views on 
Indian Nationalism; The Central Hindu College; 
Female Education ; Students and Politics ; Swadeshi 
Movement; Imperialism and India; Mrs. Besantan 
a Speaker. With a Portrait. Aj.4. 

0. A* Nate^an U Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 


India and Canada- 

The announcement that there is a possibility of 
the introduction of a steamship service between 
India and Canada will be welcomed as a new 
trade departure that should be of great assistance 
in the development of both countries. The fact 
that the Canadian Pacific Co., is behind the 
scheme will be a sufficient guarantee that* the 
opportunities presented must be conaidered of an 
attractive nature. In none of the recent Indian 
trade returns does the name of Canada appear, 
and it is probable that the amount of "goods 
exchanged with the Dominion indirectly is 
also practically nil. Yet Canada imports yearly 
large quantities of goods both in raw material 
and manufactured, with which India could 
supply her — cotton, tea, sugar, silk, flax and jute, 
oils and tobacco. In return we could take from 
Canada m.inufactures of various sorts, and arti- 
cles of food. Apples were recently brought 
to Bombay from Australia in cold storage and 
there is no reason why the orchards of Canada 
should not send fruit to India. There might 
also arise a trade in horses, especially now that 
the Australian exports seem to be dwindling. 
It is, of course, a question whether the Canadian- 
bred animal would thrive in the Indian climate 
but that would be ascertained. Another matter 
for consideration is the length of the voyage and 
the cost of the freight. By the route suggested — 
Montreal and St. John eastwards either through 
the Mediteranean or round the Cape to Calcutta 
— between six and eight weeks would be occupied. 
The length of this journey raises the query as to 
whether the C. P. R. would not be better advised 
to open up a Far Eastern route, which should 
be shorter ; in fact the distance could be done 
from Vancouver to Calcutta in under five weeks. 
Then again there is the mail service which 
might be developed by this route both to the 
west coast of Canada and the States.-— 


„THE ALWHABAD and NAGPUR CONG- 
RESS, CONFERENCES AND CONVENTION^. 

A oollection or the presidential addresses, deliver^ at : 
The Indian National Congress, the Indian Industrial 
Conference, the Indian Social Conference, etc.,- with a 
Valuable Appendix. Price As. 6. 


Uniform with thb abovb— The Lahore Congress 
and Conferenoes, the Calcutta Congress and Conferences, 
Wie Surat Congress and Conferenoes, the Madras 
Congress and Conferenoes. Price As. 6 each Vols. 
at a time Re. 1-14. 


G. A. Natesaii ^ Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrait 
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The New Nizam- 

THE STATE BANQUET AT HYDERABAD. 

The Hyderabad State banquet took place at 
Ohow Mahalla Palace on the I7bh Ocbobar. After 
the toast of the ICing, H. H. the Nizam proposed 
the health of the Viceroy and in the course of his 
reply His Excelleticy said : — 

“ The circumsbances which have led to my visit 
to Hyderabad at this juncture must fill the hearts 
of all present hore with sadness and melancholy. 
The sudden and unforeseen loss of Your Highness’s 
father in the prime of his life came upon India 
with a great shock, and though 1 did not myself 
have the honour and privilege of his personal 
acquaintance, I felt that by his unexpected death 
a pillar of the fabric of the State had been 
abruptly removed, for it is no mere idle flattery 
to say that the late Nizam left behind him a 
reputation for liberality, loyalty and sagacious 
statesmanship which has not been advertised or 
published abroad, bub is a matter of common 
knowledge to those who came into personal 
contact with him, and especially so to all who 
have been concerned with the (Government of 
India. In these circumstances I felt that I 
should like to take the earliest possible occasion 
of visiting Hyderabad, not only as a mark of 
respect to the late Nizam, but also to pay Your 
Highness my earnest and sincere condolences in 
the loss that has befallen you, and to stretch out 
to you the hand of friendship and support on the 
threshold of the great task that lies before you in 
administering to the peace and contentment of 
the thirteen millions of people whose destiny has 
now fallen under your control. 

THE NEW RULER. 

“Gladly therefore did I welcome the kind invit- 
ation which Your Highness extended to me, and 
my only regret is that my stay in this great and 
interesting city must be short. But it is my 
hope that the opportunities I have had, and shall 
have, of personal association with Your Highness 
may form the basis of a friendship between us 
which will not only prove a lasting source of 
pleasure to us both, but may furnish a bond of 
mutual affection and esteem the strength of which 
shall be apparent in all future relations between 
your State and the Imperial Government of 
India. 


WISE COUNCILLORS. 

“ This is not an occasion on which I could have 
any desire or inclination bo thrust advice upon 
Your Highness, and I will only say that I have 
read the speech ^ou made at your Installatiojn , 
Durbar with much interest and pleasure. You 
said you would follow in your father’s footsteps, 
and in doing so you will do wisely and well, but 
you must remember that the world does not stand 
still and that the business of Government requires 
constant and strenuous eflbrt, and that without 
the personal interest, such as only the ruler of 
the State can show, there is always the danger of 
abuses creeping into the administration. You 
will be wise to look into things for yourself, to be 
easily accessible, to be ready bo hear all sides, to 
choose your advisers with the greatest care ; and 
when you are satisfied with your choice to give 
them your fullest confidence and support.” 


H. H. The Late Nizam. 

The October number of the Baptist ^fis8ionary 
Review contains an appreciation of His Highness 
the late Nizam from the pen of Mrs, J. S. Tim- 
pany who has resided for many years in Hydera- 
bad. Mrs. Timpany tells us something about the 
cause of His Highness’ sudden death which is as 
new as it is interesting. She writes : “ Various 
rumours as to the cause of his sudden death were 
current. That one which seems to be correct in 
itself exemplifies one of his chief characteristics — 
his love for his people. For many years, at great 
expense, he had succeeded in keeping plague out 
of his capital, and, in fact, the greater part of his 
plast dominions has, through the efficiency of his 
vague department, enjoyed immunity from this 
scourge. On August 28th, news was brought to 
His Highness of an outbreak of plague in a thickly 
populated part of the town outside the city walls. 
On receiving the information he exclaimed “ Oh, 
my poor city ! ” then silently brooded over the 
calamity that threatened his capital. He sum- 
moned and conferred with the head of the plague 
department, but the news had given him a shock 
from which he was not able to rally. He steadily 
refused food and all efforts to rouse him were in 
vain. Gradually he sank into unconsciousness.’’ 

^ 
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The Maharaja of Gooch Behar. 


A pleasant ceremony was gone through on the 
8th November, when the Maharaja of Oooch Behar 
was installed. In his speech, the Lieutenant- 
Governor made eulogistic reference to the late 
Maharaja, whose death in England had been 
received with feelings of the deepest sorrow by 
a wide circle of his friends both in India and 
England. Mr. Duke said that throughout his 
life His late Highness was conspicuous for his 
loyalty to the British Empire. As a soldier he 
regarded the honorary rank as no mere empty 
honour or showy decoration. He was created a 
Oompanion of the Order of the Bath by Her late 
most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria for his 
services in the Tirah campaign. He ruled Gooch 
Behar with conspicuous wisdom and success. A 
State Council was established under which the 
revenue, civil, and criminal administration of the 
State had been placed. His Honour said that the 
present Maharaja had been appointed to the 
Council to get an insight into the work of the 
administration, and was thus prepared for the 
task which had now fallen to his lot. The late 
Maharaja following the example of the Secretary 
ef State and the Government of India, had 
enlarged his Council by appointing five non- 
officials to represent the different communities. 
Mr. Duke drew the new ruler’s attention to and 
advised him to follow in his father’s footsteps 
which had proved a success in the past. He said 
that the present prosperous condition of the 
country testified to the assistance of the late 
Dewan Rai Calica Das Dutt, Bahadur, c.i.b , 
under whose supervision and care the present 
prosperous condition of the people had been 
attained. The linking up of Cooch Behar with 
the railways of Bengal was a step forward. 
Besides developing the resources of the State it 
yielded a good commercial profit on the capital of 
20 lakhs. With the income thus enhanced, the 
late Chief had been able to promote the welfare 
of his subjects. He was a promoter of higher 
education and established the Victoria College. 
The need for hospitals and dispensaries was 
fully recognised, and expenditure under this 
head was more than doubled during his reign, 
One of the last acts of His late Highness was 
the establishment of the Raj Mata Hospital, 
after his mother. In conclusion His Honor 
exhorted the young Maharajah to follow in 
the footsteps of his predecessor. 


His Highness, in replying, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the great honour done him by the 
Lieuteuant-Governor in installing him as the 
Chief of the Cooch Behar State. He realized the 
great responsibility which would rest on his 
shoulders. He said that he would do his best to 
discharge his duties and follow in the footsteps 
of his illustrious father. His Highness gave his 
assurance of his devotion and loyalty to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 


The Ruler of Indore- 

The Hon. Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer, Agent to the 
Governor* General in Central India formally in- 
vested the Maharaja Holkar of Indore with full 
powers on the 6th November. A Kharita fiom 
the Viceroy was read and tho full ceremonial was 
observed. His Excellency wrote : — “ My honour- 
ed and valued friend, — It is with great pleasure 
that I address your Highness on the occasion 
of your investiture with full ruling powers 
in your State which I have authorized Mr. 
O’Dwyer, my Agent in Central India, to conduct. 
1 offer Your Highness my cordial congratulations 
on your as8umpti<m of the duties, responsibilities 
and privileges attaching to your high position. I 
am confident that you will administer the State 
wisely and to the benefit of your subjects and 
use your best endeavours to prove yourself worthy 
of the trust now reposed in you. As His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State has already informed 
you, you will be expected for a time to consult 
the Resident in important matters and not to act 
contrary to his advice without further refer- 
ence to my Agent in Central India, especially 
in matters involving the reversion of the deci- 
sions of the Council of Regency. Rest assured 
that in times of doubt or difficulty you can count 
upon my friendship and support, and in all cir- 
cumstances you will be able to turn for advice 
and assistance to my Agent in Central India and 
to your Resident.” 

The MaharajHi, in replying, expressed his warm- 
est acknowledgment of His Excellency’s graci- 
ous message, tendered his sincere thanks to the 
Government for the successful results of the 
administration daring his minority and offered 
loyal assurance of his devotion to the Throne and 
of his earnest desire to discharge worthily his 
duty to the people and to the Government. 
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Enquiry into Prices- 

Mr Datta officer on special duty for Enquiry into Prices, visited the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce on’ the 15 th November to discuss with the members the list of questions already 
circulated by him for that purpose. The Hoiible Mr. Webb, Chairman, after welcoming Mr. Datta 
referred to the 18 questions propounded to the Chambers of Commerce by Mr. Datta and 
said that so far as the Karachi Chamber was concerned, he was sorry to say that they have been 
unable to see their way to give any collective answers because not only did many of the questioM 

involve matters of a highly 



controversial character, but half 
of them were quite impossible of 
exact replies such as they were 
asked to give. How were the 
Chamber of Commerce to ex- 
plain the probable effects of 
variations in the prices of neces- 
saries of life on different sections 
of the community (question 10)? 
The climax was perhaps reached 
in the last question of all, when 
they were asked to state in what 
proportion, as compared with 
rupees, sovereigns would circu- 
late in India if they were avail- 
able to a large extent. Never 
before, he was sure, had any 
Chamber of Commerce been 
seriously asked to give a reply 
to a hypothetical riddle of this 
character. He said that practi- 
cally every question now asked 
by Mr. Datta had been already 
asked and answered with’, wonder- 
ful wealth of statistical detail 
by Mr. Atkinson, Accountant- 
General of the United Provinces, 
only two years ago. 

Mr. Datta replied very briefly 
to the principal points raised by 
Mr. Webb. He said the object 
of the present enquiry was not 
to do the work of a Commission 
such as Mr. Webb seemed to 
contemplate but merely to col- 
lect statistical data, such as 


OH BIR? would enable Government to 

FWiSoB MINWIKH-All tojgoa Ja with them; •ppointe^and, if so, upon wbnt 

We’re oolleoting opinions and facts ana figure terms. With regard to Mr. 
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him (Mr. Datta) to discuss much less to dispa- 
rage, what Mr. Atkinson had done, but from the 
fact that Government with Mr. Atkinson's work 
before them had appointed him (Mr. Datta) to 
carry out the present enquiry, the inference was 
permissible that Government did not accept Mr. 
Atkinson’s conclusions. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, Mr. Atkinson’s conclusions were 
based upon statistical data which Government did 
not admit to be wholly correct or reliable. As 
regards the 18 questions, he had not framed them 
in a purposeless way but bad designed them ex- 
pressly to enable him to answer the terms of the 
Government’s reference. Mr. Datta then read the 
instructions of Government prescribing the scope 
of the enquiry with the object of demonstrating 
to the Chamber that the questions which he ask- 
ed the Chamber to answer were in substance, 
questions which Government asked him to answer. 
Mr. Webb had objected that the questions were 
difficult. Of course they were difficult. The 
problem of high prices itself was most difficult. 
That was why he was enquiring into it. 

After some desultory consideration, the Chair- 
man in bringing the proceedings to a close remark- 
ed there was no intention to reflect on Mr. Datta 
or on Mr. Datta’s capacity to investigate the 
subject of high prices. 

Mr. Datta thanke|l the chairman and expressed 
the hope that in preparing answers the Chamber 
would try to be helpful and not to pour any more 
ridicule upon him. 


Jail Industries. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce recently 
considered once more the question of competition 
of Jail manufactures with private enterprise. The 
subject was raised by a communication from the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, but the 
Punjab Chamber resolved to take no action. The 
Punjab Chamber expressed its views on the subject 
in the following terms : — ** While the Committee 
of this Chamber is prepared jealously to guard 
interests of private enterprise against the com- 
petition of State manufactured articles in the 
open market, it is of opinion that when a Govern- 
ment finds it convenient and economic to utilise 
its convict labour to manufacture articles requir- 
ed by its own Departments and the manufacturing 
is‘ calculated to develop the intelligence and 
elevf^le the character of the convict, it is reasona- 
ble and in the public interest that it should do so.” 


Co-operative Movement- 

To a recent issue of The Collegian^ an All-India 
Journal of University and technical education 
issued from Calcutta twice a month, Mr. K. N. 
Bhattacharya, m. a., contributes an article on the 
Co-operative Movement. The increase in the 
material, moral and intellectual condition of the 
members is the real benefit of co-operation. India 
is essentially an agricultural country and the aim 
of our countrymen ought therefore to be to see 
what co operation can for the agrarian interest. 
The following are the special advantages which 
agriculture may receive from co-operation : — 

(1) The collective buying of manure, seeds, 
machines and all other things used in agriculture, 

(2) the collective sale of agricultural produce, (3) 
to facilitate work by the use of machines pur- 
chased and owned collectively, (4) by the esta- 
blishment of co-operative banks to obtain credit 
on the best terms and, (5) a better organisation 
for effecting the various insurances against loss. 

Viewed from the economic stand-point, the 
co-operative movement must be begun in the 
village. 

A co-operative concern in every village, embracing 
both productive and distributive co-operation, should 
be, as far as practicable, started in every village. This 
will be something like the old village community re- 
formed to suit the new conditions. The village stores 
in a district may combine to open a central store in the 
principal trading place of the district. These district 
stores may similarly combine and establish big whole- 
sale concerns in the chief commercial centres of the 
country, and thus facilitate exchange between the 
different districts. Our villages require, besides, co- 
operative credit societies and dharmagolas which may 
be of immense use in relieving the chronic indebtedness 
of our agriculturists, saving villages from frequent visi- 
tations of famine, and solving the problem of mass 
education by financing vernacular schools out of their 
reserve funds. They may thus indirectly improve the 
sanitation of the villages, and save millions annually 
from the jaws of malaria and other diseases. 


The New Artificial Leather. 

The artificial leather of Louis Govaert, a Bel- 
gian, who has been awarded a prize of 5,000 
francs, consists of heavy cotton cloth impregnated 
with substances containing tannin and albumen. 
Shoes from this material are claimed to have the 
elasticity, resistance and durability of natural 
leather, and the cost is less than half. 
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The Co-Operative Movement- 

8PKBCH BY MR. SYED HASSAN IMAM. 

Jn the course of the Presidential address deli- 
vered by Mr. Syed Hasan Imam at the South 
Behar Oo-operative Credit S )cietiea Conference, 
held on 11th November, at Bankipore he said : — 

Co-operation as a defined method is no doubt of 
recent origin and is born of the well-regulated 
intelligence of Europe, but its genesis may well 
be traced back to the time when instinct was 
created. Founded as co-operation is on instinct 
its success in its course of regulated action can 
be predicted. Co-operation is but the abandon- 
ment of individualistic isolation and tlie banding 
together of energies which if left alone to work 
are powerless but when ranged in united action 
are powerful. 

Count Alexander Karolyi has dehned the aim 
of all co-operation as the attainment of greater 
social force through co-operation, greater economic 
knowledge through practical instruction and a 
higher moral development through the iieed of 
being equitable. And he has spoken with the 
conviction born of knowledge and experience. 
Thus we who require the uplifting of the masses in 
a much greater degree than the nations of 
Europe stand in much greater need of co-operative 
credit societies to redeem the masses to social 
obligations, knowledge of thrift and moral eleva- 
tion. Though the dawn of a democratic era in 
this country is distant we yet see a faint streak 
in the horizon indicating that it will come and if 
the enveloping gloom is slow to be dispelled co- 
operation will expedite the day. Co-operative 
credit societies, by timely advances to the agri- 
culturer and the artizan, are sure to exercise the 
influence that financing commands in all social 
grades, and if the societies are governed and con- 
trolled by honest, zealous and good men they will 
prove the potentiality of co-operation for good 
beyond our dreams. The advent cf these societies 
will mean the disappearance of the usury of the 
village money-lender and in their wake will come 
the prosperity to the agriculturer and the artisan 
that they do not possess now but which they are 
entitled to. I do not run down the village Bania 
for he has had his usefulness so far in the 
absenee of a better system. I do not shut 
my eyes to the Banias' justification for usurious 
rates, for where there is slender security a loan 
becomes a speculation and what he stands to lose 
by one debtor he tries to make out of another. 


With many bad debts if the Ba7iia*8 accounts are 
examined he is not such a gainer as we give him 
credit for. The Bania by himself cannot inculcate 
in the people the merit of thrift, but a combina- 
tion of the best men of the vill.age will not merely 
exercise a moral force by reason of their numbers 
but will also restrain extravagance of every kind 
by power born of financial control. The societies 
are intended for the mutual benefit of the com- 
munity and a condition precedent to membership 
or, to the receipt of benefits is the possession of 
excellence of character. Thus where the members 
of a community see how their daily life is made 
pleasanter, how the arduousness of their daily life 
is made pleasanter, show the arduousness of their 
daily toils is lessened through the medium of 
these CO operative credit societies, they have 
every incentive to cultivate excellence 
of conduct. Financial bankruptcy, whether 
in the a flairs of State or in our domestic 
concerns, no one favours and it is this that we 
wish to save each individual agriculturer and 
artisan from. In the affluence of the 
tenants the zemindar perhaps imagines a danger 
to his interest. But danger there is none. It is 
the comujion experience of us all that the 
turbulence of the tenantry is in the ratio of its 
indigence. The more affluent tenants are always 
loss anxious to provoke a quarrel. Supply to 
the agriculturer the means of fulfilling his obli- 
gations and you will find him perhaps even more 
moral than most mankind. Distracted as he at 
present is between the usury of the money lender 
and the dues of bis landlord, he is impelled to 
dishonest courses, but help him to harvest his 
crops without the ominous shadow of the money 
lender’s grabbing fingers, you will find him most 
willing to render to the landlord what is 'his and 
will that not lessen petty litigation as well ? The 
one fruitful source, it is said, of the agriculturers’ 
abiding poverty is his tendency to rush to law 
courts, but 1 venture to say that he has no such 
tendencies engrafted in him by nature. He is but 
a mere creature of circumstances as we all are 
and he is no worse than the rest of mankind. 
Given the same circumstances I doubt if the 
critics themselves would behave better. It is 
these circumstances we want to alter, to reform 
and to improve. 1 believe that if co- operative 
credit societies and the scheme for arbitration 
were joined, they, while mutually helpful> would 
make a firm foundation on which . the prosperity 
of the agriculturer and the artizan could 
built. 
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All lodia Industrial Museum and Bank* 

It is needless to say that in industry lies our 
salvation ; and the greatest problem — one might 
almost add, the piobleu of problems— which 
awaits solution is the revivnl of our industries. At 
one time India was the foremost among industrial 
countries ; European nations came to trade with 
her, not for her raw prodiice, but for her fine 
sil^, her beautiful muslins, and other products 
of manufacturing industry. Those days indeed 
are past and gone; and industrially India is now 
one of the most backward countries in the world. 
The recent movements have however given birth 
to an industrial awakening, and there are signs on 
all sides of a revival of our industries which are 
full of immense possibilities. 

But there are drawbacks in respect of the 
growth of industrialism in India, They are, want 
of sufficient funds, and want of proper medium 
for pushing the sale of home-made articles, in 
other words, want of facility for consumers and 
manufacturers to meet. 

It is the duty of the leaders of the nation to 
afford infant but promising industries such help 
as would enable them to achieve success. The 
public do not know the measure of success attain- 
ed by our industries, while the manufacturers 
themselves do not know whore to find a market 
for the sale of their prodhets. 

Besides, there is at present * no organisation in 
our country where people may come and have 
some idea as to how far our country is able to 
meet the increased demand for country-made 
goods, and know what indigenous articles are 
available in the country. People have some vague 
idea that many articles are at present manufactured 
in our country, but as there is no medium 
through which people may know where all these 
articles from different parts of India can be seen 
the cause of industrialism is suffering a great deal. 

Manufactures of different provinces are also 
very scantily advertised in the papers, and when 
so advertised, they convey very poor idea about 
their quality and competitive price; hence it is 
natural that customers hesitate before they make 
their purchases ; and the result is, that people 
cannot purchase country-made goods in spite of 
their strong desire to do jso; consequently, our 
industries do not thrive properly. 

To remove these defects and drawbacks, and 
to give a healthy stimulus to our industriee 
and for the interest of both the manufacturer and 
the customer the establishment of a museum with 


an agency attached to it, an industrial bank and 
industrial directory, and a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion are imperatively necessary. It is necessary 
that something like a big sample room, preferably 
called a museum, should be started, where samples 
of all the manufactures of India, be they of 
cottage industries or of big industrial concerns, can 
be accommodated with the names and addresses of 
the manufacturers and a short description of such 
manufactures with their prices labelled on 
them for the inspection of the wholesale and retail 
dealers as well as for the general public ; so that 
when they come from far and near to make their 
purchases in the city, they will find in one and' 
the same place a most comprehensive collection of 
indigenous goods of all descriptions, that India 
is capable of producing just now. This house will 
also furnish visitors with all necessary informa- 
tion about any particular industry or manufacture. 

An agency should also be started in connection 
with the said museum which will put intending 
purchasers and manufacturers into comm unication, 
book orders from dealers and purchasers, and 
transmit them to manufacturers, and use every 
effort to introduce the manufactures in the 
market. 

INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY. 

A monthly journal in English, Bengalee and 
Hindi languages exclusively devoted to trade, 
commerce, and industry, should be published in 
this connection with a very large circulation, 
which will contain detailed description of all 
Indian industries and manufactures, and give the 
very latest and up-to-date information about 
them. This will practically serve the purpose 
of a comprehensive directory of indigenous goods. 

THE BANK. 

In this connection it is necessary to start an 
industrial bank for the benefit of Indian manufac- 
turers and traders. Every one knows, that at pre- 
sent the manufacturers andtradersfind it extreme- 
ly difficult to thrive, as there is no bank behind 
them to advance money from time to time, to 
push on their trade, or tide over an occasional 
crisis. There are again many successful industries 
that are struggling hard for want of funds; a little 
timely lift may help them greatly to tide over a 
crisis : but as there is no bank or organisation in 
our country to give such help to the struggling 
industrieN, it very often happens, that many in- 
dustries of great future and immense possibiliities 
have to be wound up in their infant 8tage» The 
contemplated Industrial Bank will remove a great 
desideratum. 
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MANUPACI’URER'S ASSOCIATION. 

The establishment of a Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in our country, which may gradually 
develop into a Swadeshi Chamber of Commerce 
is also very necessary. The importance of 
such an association can hardly be over-stated : 
every day, on ell sides of us, with the growtii and 
expansion of Swadeshi trade we are feeling the 
importance and necessity of such an association. 
Among the Indian manufacturers there is at pre- 
sent no controlling agency like that of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that can settle trade disputes, 
promote the interest of traders, stimulate healthy 
influence among them, and generally guide and 
control the different branches of trade and indus- 
try in the country. For w.int of such a control- 
ling body many traders find it extremely ditli- 
cultto push on, and a sort of unhealthy competi- 
tion comes into existence among them. The result 
is that many honest traders suffer considerably 
and many more have to abandon their business 
altogether. The proposed Minufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will safe-guard the interests of all, and 
build a sort of trade-guild to promote the inter- 
ests of Indian manufacturers and traders. 

We are very happy to be able to state that all 
these projects are within measurable distance of 
realisation, as Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter, a 
distinguished and successful businessman of the 
metropolis, and Managing Director of the Ganesh 
Cloth Mills Co., Ld., has come forward and person- 
ally ^ undertaken to take up the whole responsi- 
bility in successfully carrying them out. 

We have every confidence in his capacity as a 
businessman and a financier, and we are sure, that 
when he has undertaken the responsibility he will 
carry the scheme through very succe.ssfully. 

A very suitable plot of land in the business 
centre of the metropolis, has been selected for the 
aforesaid purpose, and arrangements are being 
made to build the Museum on an Oriental design. 

Now we have to request the manufacturers of 
India to communicate with Babu Krishna Ku- 
mar Mitter at No. 33, Cannimg Street, the tem- 
porary office of the Museum, Agency, Directory, 
*aDd Bank as to the particulars of their manu- 
factures with full details. 

SURENDRANATU BANERJEA. 

Krishna Kumar Mittbr. 

Radha Charan Pal. 


AemcuLTaRiL sEcrioi. 


The Flantaia in Bengal. 

The best recommendation for plantain oultiva* 
tion on a large scale is the comparatively 
insignificant capital outlay that is necessary. The 
swampy plains of Bengal are its natural home, and 
like the cocoaniit, no part of the plantain tree is 
wasted in the economy of life. This is evident to 
any one who cares to peep into the Bengali house" 
hold. There you find not only the ripe, luscious 
plantain eaten with relish, but the green fruit, 
too, is an important constituent of the vegetable 
curry. The big loaves, also, are sold by the 
thousand all over the Province, and they serve 
the purpose of dishos and plates, not only among 
the poorer classe-s, but among the well-to-do and 
even the rich as well. The latter often find it 
difficult, nay, impossible when inviting their 
friends and relations to dinner on big occasions, 
such a.s weddings and pujahs^ to provide, say, 500 
to 1,000 sets of plate.s of the same shape, size and 
material, and custom ha.s taught them, in such 
cases, to seek the aid of the plantain tree, the big 
leaf of which is divided eqiully lengthwise in the 
middle, so that one leaf yield “ dinner-plates ” for 
two, large enough to hold most of the solid edibles 
that generally constitute the “ menu.” This is a 
remarkably simple, economical arrangement, which 
could not be dreamed of in the West, but is 
almost as old as India itself. It can easily be 
imagined, therefore what a revenue it would bring 
to the lucky per.son, who c.nild buy up all the 
plantain trees in Bengal, The other parts of the 
ti’DO also figure largely in Hindu dietary, and if 
we mi.stike not the old Ayurvedic system of 
of medicine, which still competes pretty success- 
fully with the Surgeon’s knife and the mt>Rt 
modern European methods of treatment, prescribes 
the plantain with success in a variety of diseases, 
not excluding tuberculosis, which has been claim- 
ing its victims in increasing numbers in Bengal, 

The fruit of the pla».tain tree has a thousand 
and one uses for the Hindu, from birth to death, 
Ind.ieJ, there is no ceremony in which it is not 
required. It has, therefore, got a sort of religious 
value as well, and as religion plays an important 
part in the life of the Hindu, the trade in the 
fruit must be considerable. In Bengal, there are 
about thirty varieties of plantain trees, each one of 
which has a special use, physical, religious, or 
medicinal. Not, much skill or science is required 
ip planting the tree, apd pnce it has ta)cep root it 
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dives prebty. hard. As a manure for fields not very 
favourable for the growth of other plants and 
trees the roots and withered leaves of the plantain 
are almost unsurpassable. It will grow any- 
where, and it has been calculated that a modest 
Hindu family can jog on fairly well on the sale 
proceeds of the daily yield of a plantain field 
covering an area of two or three bighas. A visit 
to any of the village market-places not very far off 
from Calcutta will convince any one of the 
enormous trade in this fruit alone, and it is a 
common sight to see 10,000 to 15,000 plantains 
brought and sold in each of them. It is a pity 
Bengalis have not even now, in spite of the fierce 
competition raging in all walks of life, realised 
the importance of agricultural pursuits — Commerce, 

The uses of the Pine Apple. 

One of the most largley used and, at the same 
time, one of the most insipid table fruits in India 
is the pine apple. Fairly good pine apples are to 
be had in places (in these Provinces Philibit 
enjoys a high reputation) but such are dear and 
the exception to the general rule. Most of the 
fruit that find a market in India is of the kind 
that is used for cattle fodder in countries in 
which really good pine apples are grown. In the 
one cause the pines are carefully cultivated on 
scientific lines from the best varieties of stock in 
India they are mostfy allowed to grow wild 
and the question of imprbving the crop never 
seems to enter the heads of the bulk of the 
growers — one can scarcely call the “ cultivators.’* 
But the Americans have discovered a method by 
which even indifferent pineapples may be convert- 
ed into good ones and be used all the year round 
into the bargain. Like most good recipes, the 
one from across the Atlantic is simplicity itself. 
It merely consists in cutting the fruit into slices, 
partly drying them, and then treating them with 
about 13 per cent, of their weight of powdered 
sugar, which is absorbed by the slices in about 
sixteen hours. The net result is that “ the dried 
product is soft, sugary, and delicious in flavour, 
retaining full the aroma and taste of the 
pineapple.” Placed in airtight bottles or jars this 
product is said to keep well. 

This recipe, simple as it is, was not discovered 
till numerous experiments had been carried out. 
The secret lies in the partial drying, preferably 
in and out. The secret lies in the partial drying, 
preferably in an apparatus heated by steam coils, 
or in any other equivalent manner. This drying 
process not only diminishes the quantity of sugar 
required, but prevents the fermentation that 
usually unsues when undried slices are employed, 


and it should be cirrred on till 65 to 75 per cent, 
of the original weight of the slices has been lost. 
After the addition of the sugar redrying may bo 
necessary till the slices are fairly firm, but slightly 
mois!;. But it is by the sale of by-products that 
most industries make their profits and this pine- 
apple industry— if it may be so called, though it 
does nob appear bo exist at present — has a valuable 
by-product for which there is a ready-made 
market. The addition of sugar to the slices 
results in the formation of a yellow syrup, rather 
acid in taste, but “so delicious” as to find ready 
purchasers. In fact it has often been the custom 
to express the juice from the pineapple and 
discard the pulp ; but, by the present method, 
both are turned to account. It is in sugar that 
the Indian pineapple is so deficient, but as a 
condiment it would probably meet with general 
favour and give rise to still another minor 
industry requiring but little capital and promis- 
ing a satisfying return on one’s money and 
labour. — Pioneer. 

Volume I. of the Ayricutaral Statistics of 
India — 26th issue (1909-10), compiled in the 
office of the Director-General of Commercial In- 
telligence — has just been published by the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, India, 8. 
Hastings Street, Calcutta, lbs price is Rs. 2 8 or 
3s. dd, (excluding postage ). This volume prerents 
statistics relating to total area, areas cultivated 
and uncultivated, culturable and unciilturable, 
area irrigated, areas under different crops, agri- 
cultural stock, incidence of land revenue assess- 
ment on area and population, transfers of pro- 
prietory and occupancy rights in land, and 
average yield per acre of certain principal crops in 
each district and province in British India. 

Rice Crop Prospects in Lower Burma. 

The area under rice cultivation in the 
fifteen principal rice-growing districts of Lower 
Burma is reported bo bo 7,345,892 acres. This 
is 102,757 acres less than the area actually 
cultivated last year. The decrease is confined to 
five districts, H inthawaddy, Ma-ubin, Amherst, 
Thaton and Toungoo, in all of which floods have 
caused widespread destruction of crops. The 
total flooded area is estimated to be 435,897 acres, 
more than double the area reported ac this time 
last year. The floovis have subsided so late that 
it is improbable that much of this will be success- 
fully replanted. The fallow area is estimated to 
be 604,1 19 acres and is 50,000 acres less than the 
area^ actually fallowed last year. Bowings were 
late in three districts only. Standing crops are 
healthy. 
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INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN JAPAN. 

In a recent issue of the iVorik ADurican Review 
Mr. Paul S. Reinsch discusses Japanese literature 
of to-day. He says, in the past authorship was 
almost always anonymous, and while learning 
was respected, authorship never had the position 
in Japan that it has enjoyo<l in the West. He 
describes some publishers and writers of the 
present day, one of whom, Fukiizawa, although a 
very poor man, who know poverty and danger, 
wrote books on European civilisation which 
brought the light of Western thought to the 
educated people of Japan. Of one of his books 
seven hundred thousand copies were sold within 
five or six years of its publication. No writer of 
Japan wielded greater influence : — 

The .Tapancso mind will excel in the future in many 
directions, but the greatest development may be ex- 
pected in those activities for which racial and social 
experience has best prepared the intellect. A strong 
but selective realism in literature, delicate word-paint- 
ing, the successful search for mastery over the forces of 
Nature, a grasp of social and political relationships - 
these are among the things we may expect from the 
Japan of the future, 

“the star of the east.” 

We have received a copy of the Star of the 
East ” published at Melbourne in the interests of 
the Rimakrifthna Society, The object of the 
paper is to promote a study of Hindu literature 
throughout the world as well a.s a study of the 
Indian arts, sciences and indnstrio.s. The number 
under notice (Sept, and Oct.) (contains articles on 
«« Law Roman and Chri.s»i:iu” — “ Creeds" — 
“Unity of Religions"— “ (rpen letter to the 
Orthodox Olergy"— “ Ccinundruma for the 
Clergy"— “ The First Liw of Life"— “ Appoal"- 
etc.. The Magazine is edited by Sister Avabamia. 

A NEW JOURNAL. 

The Ceylon Nation is the title of a weekly paper 
which will issue from November next under the 
editorial management of the Anagarika Dharraa- 
pala, the well-known indefatigable Buddhist 
worker. The purpose of the journal is explained 
to be “ to compel recognition of the nation in 
. Ceylon,” “ to arrest the national decay of the 
inheritors of Lanka’s ancient civilisation," and to 
advocate the policy of “ self-government under 
the British flig.” The paper, it is added, “ will 
be openly pro-native, without being at all anti- 
European.” 


THE COLLEGIAN. 

A new magazine “ The Collegian,” which adds 
the second title of “The All-India Journal of 
University and Technical Education,” has jusi 
made its appearance. It is intended, “to embrace 
wholly the educational movement in India" and 
“to furnish nows of the Indian Universities and 
higher education in general.” It will M.lao embody 
the activities of the college world in India, and it 
is hoped, establish an inter-collegiate relation 
between the various educational institutions. 
Among its other objects are those of keeping its 
readers in touch with the educational progress of 
Europe and America and to inform the friends 
of India sibroad of the real educational needs of 
this country. The first number contains, among 
other interesting pipers, articles upon the Hindu 
University and the Sibpur College ot Agriculture 
and an appreciation of the lote Mr. Harinath De, 
by the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrnwardy. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

I 

England ! ’tis meet that or for weal or woe. 

In calm or storm, our chosen place should be 
Where honour calls us by the side of thee. 

Thy friend be friend to us, our bitt’rest foe 
The traib’rous knave who schemes thy overthrow 
For like to Israel in captivity, 

We once were thralls till thou didst set us free 
And give us pence unknown from long ago. 

Aye, peace unknown I when we were sore bestead, 
And grievous wore the burdens that we bore j 
But now if peace there be and rest divine. 
Goodwill ’tween men and peace, and all that’s bred 
Thereof when lawleR.s might is feared no more, 

To thee we owe them all, these gifts are thine. 

TI 

And we have shared thy travail and thy toil, 

And followed thee to feast and fray, and done 
Thy bidding, and our stalwart sons have gone 
Death-ward for thc(^ in many an evil broil, 

And with their blood have moistened many a soil, 
Rearing thy dsuntlesa banner in the sun, 

And flank to flank with thee much glory won, 
To thy bright crown a not unworthy foil. 

Nay judge not harshly, England ! if there be 
That think not coward shame to rend their troth 
With treason’s bodkin, an unworthy crew 
Shackled in heart, though thou hast set them ftee. 
Whose valour weareth out in wordy froth : < 

Forgive them all, they know not what they do. 

WAsm. 
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THE HINDU UNIVEMITY AMALGAMATION SCHEME. 

The news from Benares will be received with 
the utmost satisfaction throughnut Hindu India, 
and, as among those who have unswerfingly 
been for the amalgamation of the two schemes of 
Mrs. Besant and Pandit Malaviya, for joint 
action on the part of the two leaders and for the 
incorporation of the Central Hindu College with 
the Hindu university, we are naturally very 
pleased at the issue. In the interval between 
April 8, when an informal meeting between the 
two leaders and a number of prominent gentlemen 
took place at Allahabad it was agreed that amalga- 
mation should take place subject to the approval 
of the supporters of either side, and October 2 1 
when that tentative decision was definitely and 
finally confirmed, there wa.s an amount of unfor- 
tunate controversy which filled well-wishers of 
the Hindu community with regret ; but now all 
oan afford and ought to throw a veil over it and 
unite in common action for the success of what 
has become the common object. (And after all, 
who will undertake to say that the controversy 
itself did not help to some extent to bring about 
the present understandtng ?) Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has, by dint of intelligent, 
devoted and persevering 'exertion, succeeded in 
rousing unprecedented enthusiasm among the 
people who have responded to the appeal for funds 
with a readiness and liberality to which there is 
no parallel in our country. The Government of 
India have agreed to sanction the establishment 
of the university subject to certain conditions, 
which of course will be accepted.- Thanks to Mrs. 
BesanPs consent, the trustees of the Central 
Hindu College will agree to hand over the insti- 
tution to the authorities of the new university. 
The Maharaja of Durbhanga too has not only 
fallen in line but made the largest contribution 
that has yet been made by any single individual. 
Distinguished Hindu representatives of learning 
and distinction, such as Sir Qooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Dr. Rashbehart Chose and the Hon. Pandit Sun- 
dar Lai, are taking a keen interest in the move- 
ment. The prosp'ct .thus is most cheering, and 
by tbe grace of God success will crown the 
greatest effort recently made hy Hindus for their 
immunity’s advancement. — Leader. 


AN INDIAN INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL SOIBNOB. 

The following appeal in aid of the establishment 
of an Indian institute of social science has re- 
cently been issued : — 

The objects of the institute are to promote 
study and research in the following subjects: 
Sociology, ethnology, politics, political history, 
history of civilisation, archieology, philosophy, 
political economy and economic history, statistics 
social and economic, history of Indian literature 
and thought, philology, and other sciences con- 
nected with history, by establishing a good library 
and a museum for the purpose. Either some of 
tbe exis^ing libraries or museums will be used or 
new ones created, as may seem necessary. 

There will be a number of professorships, in% 
structorships, and scholarships created for various 
subjects, but there will bo no sharp line drawn 
between students and teachers. 

Courses of lectures will ho orofmised by the 
officers of the institution. These will be open to 
the students of the institute, and some of them to 
the general public also. 

The language of the official correspondence and 
records will be English. 

The institution will in the main be devoted to 
the instruction of the graduates of Indian Univer- 
sities who desire to do research work. Gradu- 
ates of foreign universities of equal rank will 
also be admitted. Students who are not graduates 
of the UniverMibies, hut who in the opinion of 
tbe officers of the institution are competent to 
undertake work will also be admitted. 

The institute will undertake to publish the re- 
Bearches of the teachers and tbe students in the 
form of bulletins. ^ 

After the completion of the studies under the 
direction of the officers of the institution, and 
after a satisfactory presentation of them, a degree, 
diploma, or other kind of distinction will be con- 
ferred on the students. 

Special provision will be made for foreign 
students in the way of preparatory training to 
enable them to take advantage of the institute. 

The promoters will welcome advice from' 
educationists and contributions from those who 
sympathise with the movement. 

Oommunicationsshould be addressed toSliridhar 
V. Ketkar, M.A., Ph.I>, at 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 
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LAWYJSKS AND THKIK CLIKKTS. 

The Punjab Legislative Council Khwn j i A had 
Shah asked what benefit was meant for litigants by 
introducing the system of paying fees to lawyers 
in advance when — (a) most Jaw} ers show apathy 
in conducting cases on behalf of their clients after 
realising a fee in advance (6) some lawyers rtcovor 
from their cliv'nts an additional amount of money 
after decision of cases, under the name of “ Shuk' 
raiia” or “ honorarium.” 

Mr. Tolliiiton, in reply to (a) said that it did 
not appear quite clearly what the intention of the 
Hon. member v/as in asking that question. If his 
intention was that the “ back fee” system should 
be reintroduced he was afraid he had raised the 
question in the wrong place. The Full Bench of 
the Chief Court had in Pimjab Record No. 61 of 
1907 held that such agreements were ‘contrary 
to public policy, and legal practitioners entering 
into such agreements weie therefore guilty of 
professional misconduct and rendered themselves 
liable to the disciplinary action of the Court.” 
Back fees could not then be introduced. 

Mr. Tollintor, in reply to (h), said that part of 
the question implied that back fees were still 
taken under another name. He was assured by 
the President of the Bar Association that he 
would gladly co-opex'ate with his Hon. Colleague 
in bringing any such cases to notice. It was not 
for him (Mr. Tollinton) to say what disciplinary 
action the Hon. Judges would see fit to take. He 
was informed that in a similar ca.se the Bombay 
High Court suspended a legal practitioner for life. 
Sub-clause (re) of the question appeared to imply 
that those practitiuners who did not take back 
fees made no eflforts to win their cases. Lvery 
profession had its black sheep, but he coula not 
believe that the Hon. member was unaware that a 
legal practitioner built up a practice by his 
practical success in the Courts, and surely the 
desire to secure that must be as strong an incen- 
tive as the prospect of a back fee (Hear, hear), 

PROFESSIONAL MISCONDUCT. 

Mr. Khwaja Ahad Shah asked whether it was 
not illegal and professional misconduct for legal 
practitioners to practice in Courts whose presiding 
officers were related to them, especially when, as 
a matter of fact, that relatioi-ehip was instru- 
mental in biiiiging them cases in those Courts? 
Was it not against the interests of the litigant 
public and also opposed to the traditions of the 
legal profession ? 
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Mr. Tollinton in reply said it was not for the 
Ooveriiment to lay down what was illegal or w^at 
amuuuted to professional misconduct. It was for 
the Courts to find judicially what was illegal and 
for the Hon. Judges in their disciplinary capacity 
to enquire into allegations of professional mis- 
conduct. H« felt confident that if proximity of 
relationship between members of Bench and Bar 
gave rise to any of the undesirable results alluded 
to or hinted at in the question, iche Hon. Judges 
would either take di.sciplinary action or would 
move the G(»vernment to effect a transfer of the 
Judge or Magistrate concerned. In any case 
the Hon. Judge should be moved in the first 
instance. 

GLIMPSES INTO TUB LAW AND POLITV OF ANC/KNT 

INDIA. 

We have reproduced in this issue a trial 
scone from one of the earliest Sanskrit 
dramas. To a lawyer it will give a fair idea 
uf the Court house, of the Judges and their 
conception of duty, of the oonstitution of the 
Court and the duties nf its officers and other 
functionaries, as also of the procedure followed 
at the trials, winch sll point to the advanced 
state of civilization that India had attained in 
those days. The artistic sensibilities of the 
cultured and even of the commercial classes of 
this distant period would also be quite a revelation 
to the modern artistic world. Charudatta’s 
defence in the murder trial was that when be 
could not touch even a blooming creeper lest it 
should get hurt, was it possible for him to lay a 
violent hand on a beautiful woman ? But above 
art and poetry what is most remarkable in this 
drama of the actual human life of the day is that 
law was even then no respecter of persons. The 
most respected, popular and benevolent citizen in 
the Kingdom, and a Brahmin too, whom all the 
sacred texts hud placed above capital sentence, 
was found guilty by the judges on the strength of 
circumstantial evidence and the King condemned 
him to death. The popular regard for the law 
and justice quite fits in with the natural sequel 
of this charming episode. The high-caste but 
tyrannical Monarch is deposed and a plebeian is 
acclaimed King by the populace and then the 
curtain of this exquisite drama drops leaving us to 
muse and meiiitate if life even in ancient India 
was in reality at all times as Manu and the other 
sacred law-givers wished it to be — CalcviUk 
Weekly Notes ^ 

'■■■ — - 
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ALL-INDIA AYUBVKDIC CONFERENCE. 

The mucb-ezppcted All- India Ayurvedic Oon- 
ferer.ce called Voidyaka Sammilan ” was held 
at Allahabad during the 27th) 28th and 29th 
September last with Delegates from all parts of 
India. 

The following are from the resolutions adopted. 

That this conference considers it necessary 
that such an All-India Ayurvedic Conference or 
** Sammilan ” should be held every }ear in India 
and that a standing committee should be formed 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

It was decided that the standing committee shall 
consist of 101 members representing the different 
provinces of India. 

That this conference considers it necessary that 
a Board of Ayuivedic Edutsation bo formed with 
a view to define the curriculam of Ayurvedic studits 
and to hold annual Ayurvedic examinations and 
to confer Ayurvedic titles. 

That this conference requests every Ayurvedic 
physician of India to collect rare and unpublished 
works of Ayurveda and to identify important 
Aurvedic drugs with a view to found a groat Ayur- 
vedic museum of rare books and drugs for All- 
India, 

It was decided tlfat an exhibition of such drugs 
and books will be held along with the next Ya- 
diya Sammilan.’* 

That this conference exhorts every physician 
and every lover of Ayurveda lo do their best to 
start Ayurvedic hospitals and charitable dispen- 
saries with Ayurvedic schools attached, in every 
importont city of India. 

That this conference considers it desirable that 
old Ayurvedic text hooks should be carefully res- 
cinded and correctly edited and new text books 
written and the different branches of Ayurvedic 
studies, viz.j Surgery Midwifery, Toxicology, etc., 
should be developed according to the present needs 
and on proper scientific lines. 

That this conference urges the necessity of 
founding model Ayurvedic Colleges all over India 
according to the ideal of the present day. 

That this conference notes with much regret 
and dismay the decimation of the population of 
India during the last century by malaria, plague 
msd cholera and urges every Ayurvedic physician 
to investigate the causes and treatment of these 
odmparatively new disease, in India. 

Veteran Ayurvedic Physicians bore testimony 
to tba fact that malaria and cholera were not known 


in their present destructive from 50 or 60 years 
ago and plague was quite unknown to them until 
lately. 

That this conference regrets to note that in 
certain cities of India such as Delhi, Lucknow and 
Cawnpur the Ayurvedic physicians find it diflScult 
to procure certain vegetable and mineral poisons 
for medical purposes owing to over- strict police 
regulations and whilst fully alive to the responsi- 
bilities of the authorities as to the safety of the 
people, this Conference holds that properly quali- 
fied Ayurvedic physicians should not he debarred 
from getting supplied with quantities of poison 
required for medical purposes. 

The Uonference lasted three days. 

It was proposed that the next All-India Ayur- 
vedic Conference and Exhibition would bo held at 
Cawnporo in the winter of 1912. 

CURE OF INSOMMIA, 

The evils of sleeplessness can be mitigated and 
avoided by various methods, which should he ex- 
perimented upon until one or other is found to 
suit the requirements of each individual case. To 
many constitutions a warm bath taken immediate- 
ly before going to bed is very soothing andj 
produces drowsiness, while an apple eaten the- 
last thing is equally effective. Apples are easy 
of digestion, and can be taken with impunity by 
those who would not otherwise venture to eat but 
late at night. 

The Buporific powers of hot milk are well-known 
but care should be taken that the milk does not 
quite boil, as it is then less easy of digestion. A 
^Swedish method of inducing sleep is to wring out 
a handkerchief in icy cold water and lay it across 
the eyes, when it is said to act like magic. 

THE BITE OF TpE COBRA. 

According to Professor Maurice Arthus, the 
poison of the cobra acts by causing paralysis of 
the respiratory muscles, so that the patient really 
dies from asphyxia, and consequent stoppage cf 
the hearts action. This, he points out, is also the 
effect of curare poison, and from this he draws 
the conclusion that cobra poison is really a curare, 
and that, since artificial respiration has been 
found to act beneficially in cases of curarization it 
should he applied in cases of cobra bite also. The 
serum antivenimeux supplied by the Pueteur 
Institute a Lille is, he considers, sufficiently k 
its action if used in the cases of adult humat 
beings with ih three hours: but artificial respirJ 
tion enables this period to he prolonged, an(| 
gives the heart the time in which the serum can 
develop its full action* 
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Economy in motion. 

A sui prizirgly large part of the cost of anything 
.4.nies from moving it or its various parts about, 
vhether in transportation of the raw material 
*rom source to factory and of the finished 
product to the market, or in the numerous 
iomplex movements executed during the processes 
>f manufacture, or in assembling the finished parts. 
In his interesting book on motion-study, (already 
nen tinned in these colornna) Mr. Frank Gilbreth 
las shown that almost every workman executes 
iseless movements in doing his work. In other 
words, ho is tiring himself out for nothing, and his 
imployer is paying for passes in the air that do 
not add to the world’s resources. The same 
thing is true of mechanical operations on a large 
5cale, When wo buy an article we are paying 
for a great number of these useless motions. In 
this case **overy little motion” is far from having 
“a moaning of its own.” Many of them are both 
meaningless and useless. By eliminating them 
both manufacturer and consumer will save 
money and no one will be the poorer. Says a 
writer in Cmsier'a Magazhie, 

MK. EDISON. 

Mr. Edison has taken a holiday and is seeing 
Europe with his family. His remarks on the 
various pheDomena are extremely interesting. 
Black cigars are his favourite smoke and inci- 
dentally he abhors cigarettes. “ It is the ciga- 
rettes” he says, that causes degeneracy every- 
where in France. It is not the tobacco ; it is the 
paper wrapping. The curse of absinthe is nothing 
to that of the cigarettes, which are more than 
poison. The Latins iwe the greatest cigarette 
smokers and they are the most degerneate of the 
European nations.” 

As to war, he says, Germany will never face 
again what it cost, her to march up, but not 
through the Arcade Triomphe in Paris. The 
education of the last ten years has caused the 
individual common sense to revolt against war. 
He thinks Americans have the quickeet brains 
and are natural inventors. He does not think 
much of the English, but admits they have the 
best practical brains. Their institutions are all 
fright, and he admires how the country is run; 
but the trouble is the English are lazy. They 
talk of loving sport but the real reason, they take 
80 much , exercise is that ** overeating compels 
them to work off the beef and porter, they oon> 
sums.” And this after all our dieting, 
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It has been demonstrated, he says, that an 
American can guard sixteen looms while an 
Englishman can look after only twelve, a Ger- 
man ten, an Italian eight and a Chinaman only 
three. He says this test is scientifically accurate 
and describes well the mentality of these races. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Edison 
expects to live to 100, and he is not dyspeptic. 
There is no need of exercising the body, if one is 
8p.are in one’s diet. He eats little just enough to 
oil the machinery of the body and his systom is 
never clogged with superfluous fuel. Any one, hs 
adds, can live to 100 if he takes proper care of 
himself. 

ELEOTltlCAL TEEATMENT? OP OBESITY, 

Laquerriere (Journal de Medicine de Paris) 
mentions Bergonie’s electrical method of treat- 
ing obesity by exercise of the various muscles, 
the surface of the body being covered with large 
electrodes, so that all the large muscular masses 
are affected. The operator then applies a tetaniz- 
ing faradic current through the electrodes, in 
such a manne)* that there is a rhythmical action, 
the excitation lasting half a second and the 
interval of repose a-half second. The current 
should be strong enough to cause marked mus- 
cular contractions. During this treatment, the 
body becomes covered with sweat, but the patient 
feels no disagreeable sensations, only the con- 
traction of the muscles. The heart and respiration 
are increased in frequency, in response to the need 
of increased oxygenation in the contracting 
muscles. There is no appreciable fatigue when 
the sittings are properly managed ; the appetite is 
increased and sleep is improved ; blood pressure is 
lowered as it is after simple exercise. One gets 
general active gymnastics, but involuntary ones, 
and without the interference of the psychic 
centers. It is difficult to find any other system pf 
gymnastics that approaches this in the general 
action of all the musclee. This form of exercise 
may be used even for persons who are persuaded 
that is bad for them. Since the movement is 
involuntary the nervous system does not become 
fatigued. In the fearful and the neuropath one 
may get the benefits of exercise without their 
having any of the inconveniences of it. Beegonie 
has obtained brilliant results by this method in 
the obese, but the method may be employed als^ 
in all the nutritional troubles. This method la 
both preventive and curative, since, it increases 
the musculature of the patient, and he will not 
again fall into the hygienic faults that have 
caused bis obesity, 
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BANKIM CHAMDEA OHATTERJl. 

A biography of Bengal’s greatest novelist has 
appeared at last. Educated Bengal had long been 
^iting for it and though the work we refer to is 
not up to the mark, it certainly is a very read- 
able book the'publication of which we hail with great 
delight. It is from the pen of Babu Sachis 
Ohandra Ohatterji, a nephew of the illustratious 
deceased himself. It goes without saying that 
being of the same fsiuily the biographer has had 
unique opportunities of studying the private life 
of bis distinguished uncle far more closely than an 
outdder could do. B<ibu Sachis Chandra has 
utilised these opportunities to the fullest advan- 
tage and as a result of this we have got a highly 
t>)tertaining biogrophy in the work under notice. 

^ It is an ennobling tale — the story of the life 
aud lifework of Bankim Chundra Obatterji. The 
sti»ry of. the Bankim’s life is the history of the 
development of modern Bengali literature. The 
author has presented before us a life-like picture 
of how his great uncle lived snd died, but he has 
haixlly done justice to his literary productions 
which will remain for ever the priceless heritage 
of the entire Ber^ali race. However that may be, 
we have considered the work as it is and have 
found it to be a highly valuable publication. 
Baokim’s novels are to be found in every Bengali 
household where there is a literate member and 
we do not see why a copy of his biography, 
written by his own nephew, should not likewise 
be fbund on the book-sbelf of every patriotic 
Bengali. 

Bebu Sachis Chandra has executed his self- 
imposed task in a brilliant manner. His language 
is elegant and his style impressive. He knows 
bow to relate a story effectively. We cannot be 
too highly thankful to him for the ^reat public 
service be has done by bringing out this splendid 
biography pf his revered uncle. The printing and 
get-up of the book are simply superb. The price 
(Bs. 2 per copy) is nothing in comparison with 
ihe intrinsic merits of the work. It can be had 

56-1, College Street. 

The book abounds in delightful anecdotes one 
'pf which we cannot resist the temptation of re- 
Westmacott was the 
Magistrate of Howrah when Bankim .was trans- 
fein^ to that station as Deputy Magi^rate from 
In a very short time they^fell out. At 
W rime the Magistrate sent to him for trial a 


railway case in which the Government of the day 
was greatly interested. One fine morning the 
Magistrate heard that Bankim had acquitted the 
accused. Mr. Westmacott flew into a rage and 
forthwith appeared at the court over which 
Bankim was, presiding at the time. The Magis- 
trate took off his hat and said : — 

Bankim Babu, you have let off the accused 
in the railway case! " 

What of that,” asked Bankim. 

Magistrate. — “ You ought to have convicted 
the accused.” 

B. — “ Yor are uttering what constitutes con- 
tempt of court. I noW' represent Her Majesty.” 

Magistrate. — “ You have done wrong, and you' 
ought to be told so.” 

Without a moment’s delay, Bankim took up 
bis pen and began to draw, up contempt proceedings 
against the Saheb. Mr. Westmacott was a clever 
man and he discovered instantly that t^e Brah- 
min Deputy was a hard nut for him to crack 
So he entered an unqualified apology and made 
off . — Thu Bengalee. 

THE LATE MR. MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 

The death is announced of Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, journalist. Mr. Meredith Townsend was a 
son of Mr. William Townsend of Bures, Suffolk, 
and was born in 1831. He came to India as a 
very young man, in 1848, and was for twelve 
years sub-editor, editor and proprietor of the 
Frier, d of India at Calcutta. After an active 
career in that sphere he returned home in 186C 
and joined the Spectator as joint-editor, whicl 
position he filled from 1861 to 1905. 

BWAMI TRIQUNATITA AT THE WOBLD^S SPIRITUAL 
CONGRESS. 

The world’s Spiritual Congress of Long BeacbJ 
Calif, U. S. A,, sat in the Sun Parlor, a large pub '| 
lie auditorium with a capacity to seat fivethousanei 
people, on Aug. 6, 1911. It continued for twent) 
days. Many noted speakers were invited to tab 
on different religions. 

The announcement nthat Swami Trigunatita 
the great sage and philosopher, would deliver hi 
first lecture on “ The Essential Doctrines o' 
Hinduism,” says the Lung Beach Daily Telegram 
(10-8-1911) brought out a large audience, whiclj 
expected to hear something of unusual interest 
as the fame of Swami has preceded him here ; bu' 
DO one realized that the lecture would be of sucl 
intense and instructive nature, and at the olos 
of it he was cheered continuously for severa 
minutes until he was forced to come forieard ani 
deliver another brie( addrees* 
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ANGLO INDIANS AND [NDTA. 

A remarkable speech was made by General Sir 
Edmond Barrow recently at Ootacamiind, on the 
occasion of the fifty-third anniversary of Foun- 
der’s Day at the Lawrence Asylum. He said 

As regards your future^ let me offer ycu a 
Jew words of advice, not the outcome of my own 
experience or wisdom, but the inspiration of the 
noble example left us by the life and teaching of 
Sir Henry Lawrence. Most of you are destined 
to spend your lives in India, and necessarily in 
close contact with the natives of the country. In 
your relations with them be guided by . the 
generous and large-hearted principles which 
actuated Sir Henry Lawrence throughout his 
career in his attitude towards all Indians high 
and low. Sympathy, courtesy, toleration and 
justice weie the main-spring of all his actions in 
relation to natives, and verily he had his reward 
in their admiration and respect. In the difficult 
times ahead of us I foresee the possibilities of 
much trouble between Europeans and Indians, 
but you each in your own humble sphere can do 
much to mitigate such discord and to foster 
amicable sentiments and relations between the 
two races. 

We are often told that the spirit of sedition is 
abroad in India, I fear that spirit is partly due 
to the iiitolernnt and offensive- altitude of muny 
Europeans towards their Indian fellow subjects. 
Believe me, you will lose nothing by politeness 
and friendly sympathy. Indeed, you will rise in 
their esteem, while the rough word or the rude 
action will only engender bitter feelings and 
make enemies not only for yourselves but for all 
our race. No one likes or adnures a bully, and I 
fear many of us are bullies who presume on the 
weakness or docility of tbt/ssr around us. The 
moral of all this is that when you leave this 
asylum, which has done so much for you, you carry 
with you that memory of the noble principles 
followed by Sir Henry Lawrence. Endeavour 
always to be courteous, 8>’m pathetic, tolerant and 
just, so that in the next generation Englishmen 
and Indians alike may regard each other as 
friends and fellow citizens in a great empire. 
This is the least you can ■ do in the grateful 
memory of the man to wbidh you in a large 
measi^re owe jouv training ani^ education. 


OABINBT CHANGES. 

It is officially announced that the Cabinet hka* 
been reconstructed as follows : — 

Earl Carrington becomes Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. McKenna, Home Secretary, 

Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty^ 

Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, Chancellor of the Dii)|^^ 
of Lancaster. y 

Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. J. A. Pease, President of the Board of 
Education. 

The following appointments outside the Cabi* 
net have been made; — 

Mr. McKinnon- Wood, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Acknd, Foreign Under-Secretary. 

Mr. A. Emmott, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. , 

Lord Luca«, Parliamentary Secretary to th^ 
Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Whitley will be propo'sed as the successor 
to Mr. Emmott as Deputy Speaker. 

The above appointments involve by-eleotiona 
in Oldham, South Somerset and East Bristol. 

Mr. Emmott and Sir E. Strachey will receiVW., 
Peerages. 

TURKISH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

The Ott''*roaii patriotic hymn, of which the 
following lines are a literal translation of the first 
two stanzas, was during the last reign, rigorously 
tabooed. On the Proclamation of the Constitu- 
tion, however, the tune to which it was set WM 
everywhere performed by military bands to 
enthusiastic crowds, composed of Christians as 
well as of Moslems, and errand boys filled the 
streets of the cnpital with its whistled strains 

To the glory of onr country dear are 
all our efforts vowed ; 

On the ashes of her sons is built each 
frontier fortress proud ; 

Yes, as Ottomans we live, or di^i our 
badge the crimsoned shroud. 

Chorus ; As martyrs on the battlefield, our hearts* 
desire we gain ; 

We*re Ottomans, our lives we give high 
glory to attain I 

Still the blood-stained sword unsoab- 
barded our banners blazoned bear ; 

The fear of death upon our hills and 
valleys walked hath ne’er ; 

But a lion at each corner our Em- 
pire watcheth e’er. 

Chorus : As martyrs, eto. 

This Qttoman National Anthem forms part of 
the Turkish dramatic poem, BilUtria,’* by 
Kemal Bey, founded on incidents of the OrittSiii 
Ww, 
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THl KINO-BMPEROB. 

SW s«rafc Olfcndra Das Bahadur, of Tibetan 
reeantly said at Darjeeling : — 

India's golden age is coming. It has not passed 
away as mitny Hindus believe. The Kali Yuga. . 
the age of feuds and fighting, is indeed a thing of 
the past. It came with Muhamud of Ghazni in 
A. D., and vanished at the very commence- 
ment of Lord Hardinge's administration, i.s., 
iinnw a stay of about 910 years in India. The 
puresent era of. happy omens may bo christened as 
tte Georgian era from the Coronation of His 
Imperial Majesty at Delhi, Mraprasthfi of old, 
Vrhere many Baja (King- Emperor) 

been crowned long before Europe awoke and 
!ttiOma wise ill power, Thousands of years before 
Jndrapr(Utha*i fame was heard, there reigned in 
Ayodhya a Raja-Ohakravartti named. Rama whose 
exploits, both civil and military, form the subject 
of the oldest Sanskrit epic, ^he “ Ramayana.” 
What was the position of the much maligned - 
Bnilbiiun at that early period, to whom all Hindus 
trace their &igin, may be gathered from the 
following episode, mentioned in the “ Rama- 

gmt msVi^Agirtyn, the fi«t Aryen seKe 
who crossed thi Vindhya- Range and settled in the 
f)ecoan| got a gem of great value from Prince 
Ifyeta. This he oflfered to Rama for his accep- 
jRama hesitated to accept it on the ground 
a he was dehj^rred from taking 

nrimynts from a^ Brahmin. To this Agastya 
replied wserting that, as a Rsja-Ohakravarti 
(King*Bmperor), be (Rama) was superior to the 
Brf^miO and cited the following authority from 
Hie^Shasttas 

j[ti perfection) when the 

gods were^ MJM^In having Jiidra for their king, 
Ihe dwellATW^ thislSM^th Brahma to 

me llhem a Raja-Chriirpivarfcti (King-Emperor). 

»aoh a king and investing him 
^weiX and attributes drawn from the 
godl^dy sere is your king. He will rule the 
Barth frpm the part that is in him from Indra. 
From thorn of Varuna He will support the people 
and omH^hfbe to their nourishment. He will 
k^ep them twider hie control with the virtues of 
Pharma Reje (Yama). From the attributes of 
KuvoftWRh^k^oh I have invested him he irill 
|iWtbem*tfeli«i/' “Thekinf. 


being so constituted and possessing the virtues of 
the gods is a deity in fiesh on Earth. He is, 
therefore, superior to a Brahmin.” Submitting 
to Agastya's wish Rama accepted the present. 

Our present King-Emperor George V is- like - 
Ramachandra, a Kshatriya Raja Ohakravartti. 
Within His Imperial Majesty’s dominion the sun 
never sets, all India, including the Brahmin 
the most high-born of the land, should pay their 
respectful homage. 

THE SECRET OF INFLUENCE . 

In the October number of the Chamber's 
Journal the Right Hon. James Bryce considers 
the secret of influence. Instances P*re not wanting, 
the writer says, that there are persons whose gift 
for attracting others is greater than their power 
of intellect or force of will seems to account for. 


The writer says that “when a man appears, so conspi- 
cuously flt to lead and rule that ho succeeds in all he 
undertakes, a man like Trajan, or Constantine, or Richer 
lieu, or Cromwell, or George Washington, or Bismarck, 
not to speak of such extraordinary beings as Julius 
Caesar or Napolean Bonaparte, the mere fact that he 
has been suoeessful and that he actually exerts immense 
power dazzles the eyes and subjugates the wills of other 
men, whether or not, they come into direct contact with 
them. They arc ready not only to obey them, but to 
believe that what he does is right and that what ho 
says is true, just because he says it and does it. buch 
is the prestige of suocess ; and to achieve this pocesa 
a man must, of course, bo possessed of a dominating will 
as well as an unusually vigorous mind.” 

What are the elements of strength that give 
a man a direct personal influence. Firstly, 
intellectual independence and the thing we call 
initiative, by which T mean the power of thinking 
for one’s self instead of following the advice of 
others” ; secondly, tenacity of purpose, the capa- 
city to adhere to a view once adopted or a deci- 
sion once taken ; thirdly, sound judgment, fit to 
forecast the rwults of action anr the last, 
sympathy, i.^having the capacity for entering 
into the thoughts of others. The writer thm 
concludes ; — 


Force, fervour, mtensity— these are qualifcies 
which have given their* power to great leaders mall the 
moTemento by which the world ha. been 8°“?- 

time, they have been present in men who left so htUj 
written Memorial or whose efforts were so foiled M 
adverse oironmstanoo that we can note only the fart 
that they . i^|p.i.....n ~.|..rkab e beeause their eon- 
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